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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Publifhers  of  the  NovellifTs  Magazine  flatter  themfelves  they 
need  make  no  apology  for  inferring,  in  a  work  which  has  receiv- 
ed fuch  marks  of  iinivcifal  approbation,  a  production  which  has  very 
defervedly  been  erteemed,  by  men  of  the  firft  literary  and  moral  cha- 
ra:lers,  the  moil  perfect  of  it's  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any 
other  language. 

Nor  has  the  tribute  of  praife  to  the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon  been  confined  to  writers  of  his  own  country:  his  works  have  been, 
tranflated  into  different  languages;  the  ingenious  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  have  borne  teftimony  to  his  merit;  and  his  reputation  has 
been  efiablifhed  by  the  concurrent  judgments  of  all  who  have  ever 
mentioned  his  writings. 

To  notice  all  t|hat  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  the  work  before  us, 
would  much  exceed  the  limits  of  an  advertifement ;  but  it  would  be 
injuftice  to  the  memory  of  it's  excellent  author,  to  withold  the  diV- 
tinguimed  honour  with  which  it  has  been  mentioned  by  fome  of  the 
molt  learned  and  belt  men  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
page  276,  fays,  that  '  of  all  reprefentations  of  madnefs,  that  of  Cle- 
'  mentina,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  is  the  moft  deeply 
'  in-terefting. — I  know  not,'  continues  he,  '  whether  even  the  mad- 
'  nefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up  and  expreffed  by  fo  many  little  ftrokes 

*  of  nature  and  genuine  paflion.     It  is  abfolutely  pedantry  to  prefer 
'  and   compare  the  madnefs  of  Oreites.,    in  Euripides,   to  this  of  CJe- 
'   mentina.' 

The  learned  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  No.  97.  of  the  Rambler,  fpeaks  of 
Mr.  Richardfon  in  the  following  manner.  '  He  has  enlarged  the 
«  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paflions  to  move  at  the 
'  command  of  virtue.' 

Lord  Lyttelton,  whofe  praife  alone  would  conltitute  fame,  bellows 
it  on  this  work  with  the  moil  liberal  hand.  '  \n  the  character  of  Sir 
«  Charles  Grandifon,'  fays  this  admirable  nobleman,  '  is  a  noble  pat- 

*  tern  of  every  private  virtue,    with  fentiments  fo  exalted,  as  to  ren- 
'  der  him  equal  to  every  publick  duty.' 

The  celebrated  RoufTeau,  whofe  genius  and  independent  fpirit  have 
juftly  rendered  his  memory  facred,  afTerts,  in  a  letter  to  the  Neftor 
of  literature,  Monfieur  D'AIembert,  that  '  nothing  was  ever  written 
'  in  any  language,  equal  to  Mr.  Richardfon's  novels,  or  even  ap- 
'  preaching  them.' 

And  Diderot,  the  firft  French  dramatick  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  in 
his  Eflay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  inftances  Mr.  Richardfon  as  a  perfect 
matter  of  that  art.  •  How  itrong,'  fays  this  animated  writer,  '  how 

*  fenfible,  how  pathetick  are  his  defcriptions!  His  perfonages,  though 

*  filent,  are  alive  before  me;  and  of  thofe  who  fpeak,   the  actions  are 

*  ftill  more  affecting  than  the  words.' 

But  it  is  unneceffciry  to  dwell  on  merit  which  has  been  universally 
admitird,  or  to  reiterate  praife  which  has  been  fo  invariably  be- 
llowed; thole  who  read  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  will  need  no  guide  so 
direct  them  tu  it's  beauties. 
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PREFACE; 


TH  E  Editor  of  the  following  Letters  takes  leave  to  obferve,  that 
he  has  now,  in  this  publication,  compleated  the  plan  that  was 
theobjeft  of  his  wifhes,  rather  than  of  his  hopes,  to  accompli flv. 

The  firft  colleftion  which  he  published, -intituled  PAMELA,  e.xhi, 
bited  the  beauty  and  fuperiority  of  virtue,  in  an  innocent  andoinpo- 
lifhed  mind,  with  the  reward  which  often,  even  in  this  life,  a  pro- 
tedling  Providence  beftows  on  goodnef?.  A  young  woman,  of  low 
degree,  relating  to  her  honeft  parents  the  fevere  trials  Jhe  met  with 
from  a  matter  who  ought  to  have  been  the  proteftor,  not  the  afiailerof 
her  honour,  fhews  the  character  of  a  libertine  in  it's  truly  contempt!,, 
ble  light.  This  libertine,  however,  from  the  foundation  of  good 
principles  laid  in  his  early  years  by  an  excel  lent  mother;  by  his  paffion 
for  a  virtuous  young  woman,  and  by  her  amiable  example  and  un- 
wearied patience  when  fhe  became  his  wifej  is,  after  a.  length  of 
time,  perfe&ly  reclaimed. 

The  fecond  collection,  publifhed  under  the  titl«  of  CLARISSA* 
difplayed  a  more  melancholy  fcene.  A  young  lady  of  higher  fortune, 
and  born  to  happier  hopes,  is  feen  involved  in  fuch  a  .variety  of  deep 
diftrefies,  as  lead  her  to  an  untimely  death;  affording  a- warning  to 
parents  againft  forcing  the  inclinations  of  their  children  in  the  moft 
important  article  of  their  lives;  and  to  children  againft  hoping  too 
far  from  the  faireft  aflurances  of  a  man  void  of  principle.  The  he- 
roine, however,  as  a  truly  Chriftian  heroine,  proves  fuperior  to  her 
trials;  and  her  heart,  always  excellent,  refined,  and  exalted  by  every 
one  of  them,  rejoices  in  the  approach  of  a  happy  eternity.  Her 
cruel  deftroyer  appears  wretched  and  difappointed,  even  in  the  boafted 
fuccefs  of  his  vile  machinations  :  but  dill  (buoyed  up  with  felf-con- 
ceit  and  vain  prrfumption)  he  goes  on,  after  every  mort  fit  of  im- 
perfect, yet  terrifying  conviftion,  hardening  himfelf  more  and  more; 
till,  unreclaimed  by  the  moft  affefting  warnings  and  repeated  admo- 
nitions, he  perifhes  miferably  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  finks  into  the 
grave,  opprefled  with  guilt,  remorfe,  and  horror.  His  letters,  it  is 
hoped,  afford  many  ufeful  leflbns  to  the  gay  part  of  mankind  againll 
that  mifufe  of  wit  and  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  every 
outward  accomplishment,  which  turns  them  into  a  curfe  to  the  mife- 
yable  pofleflbr,  as  well  as  to  all  around  him. 

Here  the  Editor  apprehended  he  ihould  be  obliged  to  flop,  by  reafon 
of  his  precarious  ftate  of  health,  and  a  variety  of  avocations  vvhiclj 
claimed  his  firft  attention:  but  it  was  infifted  on  by  feveral  of  hi$ 
friends,  who  were  well  allured  he  had  the  materials  in  his  power,  that 
he  mould  produce  into  pubUck  view  the  charader  and  actions  of  a 
man  of  TRTJE  HONOUR. 

He  has  been  enabled  to  obey  thefe  his  friends,  and  to  compleat  hi$ 
£rft  defign :  ar>d  npw,  therefore,  prefents  to  the  public*,  in  Sir 
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PREFACE. 


CHARLES  GRANDISON,  the  example  of  a  man  adling  uniformly  well 
through  a  variety  of  trying  fcenes,  becaufe  all  his  adlions  are  regu- 
lated by  one  fteady  principle.  A  man  of  religion  and  virtue;  of 
livelinefs  and  fpirit;  accomplimed  and  agreeable;  happy  in  himfelf, 
and  a  blefling  to  others. 

From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  may  be  fuppofed  thnr  the  prefent 
collection  is  not  publifhed  ultimately,  nor  even  principally,  any  more 
than  the  other  two,  for  the  fake  of  entertainment  only.  A  much 
nobler  end  is  in  view.  Yet  it  is  hoped  the  variety  of  characters  and 
conversations  necefiarily  introduced  into  fo  large  a  correlpondence  as 
thefe  volumes  contain,  will  enliven  as  well  as  inftrucl :  the  rather,  as 
the  principal  correfpondents  are  young  ladies  of  polite  education,  and 
of  lively  fpirits. 

The  nature  of  familiar  letters,  written,  as  it  were,  to  the  ma- 
vtent,  while  the  heart  is  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  on  events  unde- 
cided, muft  plead  an  excufe  for  the  bulk  of  a  collection  of  this  kind. 
Mere  fads  and  characters  might  be  comprized  in  a  much  frnaller  com- 
pafs;  but,  would  they  be  equally  interefting?  It  happens  fortunately 
that  an  account  of  the  juvenile  years  of  the  principal  perfon  is  nar- 
ratively given  in  fome  of  the  letters.  As  many,  however,  as  could 
be  fpared,  have  been  omitted.  There  is  not  one  epifode  in  the 
whole;  nor,  after  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  introduced,  one  letter  in- 
ferted  but  what  tends  to  illuftrate  the  principal  defign.  Thofe  which 
precede  his  introdu&ion  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  judged  unneeeflary 
on  the  whole,  as  they  tend  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  per- 
fons,  the  hiflory  of  raofl  of  whom  is  clofely  interwoven  with  that  of 
Sir  Charles, 


SONNET. 


SONNET. 

SWEET  moraliit!  whofe  generous  labours  tend, 
With  ceafelefs  diligence,  to  guide  the  mind, 
In  the  wi!d  maze  of  error  wandering  blind, 
To  virtue,  truth,  and  honour,  glorious  end 

Of  glorious  toils!  Vainly  would  I  commend, 
In  numbers  worthy  of  your  fenfe  refin'd, 
Thi3  laft  great  work,  which  leaves  all  praife  behind, 

And  juftly  ftiles  you  of  mankind  the  friend  : 

Pleafurc  with  profit  artful  while  you  blend, 
And  now  the  fancy,  now  the  judgment  feed, 

With  grateful  change,  which  every  paffion  fways; 
Numbers  who  ne'er  to  graver  lore  attend, 

Caught  by  the  charm,  grow  virtuous  as  they  read, 
And  lives  reform 'd  mall  give  yom  genuine  praife. 


NAMES 


NAMES    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    PERSONS. 


MEN. 

George  Selby,  Efq. 

John  Greville,  Efq. 

Richard  Fenwick,  Efq. 

Robert  O  me,  Efq. 

Archibald  Reeves,  Efq. 

Sir  Rowland  Meredith,  Knt. 

James  Fowler,  Efq. 

Sir  H  ;rgrave  Pollexfen,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  L.  a  Scotch  noble- 
man. 

Thomas  Deane,  Efq. 

Sir  CHARLES  GRANDISON,  Bart. 

James  Bagenhall,  Efq. 

Mr.  Solomon  Merceda. 

John  Jordan,  Efq. 

Sir  Harry  Beauchamp,  Bart. 

Edward  Beauchamp,  Efq.  his 
fon. 

Everard  Grandifon,  Efq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett. 

Lord  W.  uncle  to  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon. 

Lord  G.  fon  to  the  Earl  of  G. 


WOMEN. 
Mifs  Harriet  Byron. 
Mrs.    Shirley,     her   grandmother 

by  the  mother's  fide. 
Mrs.  Seiby,  filler  to  Mifs  Byron's 

father,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Selby. 
Mifs  Lucy  and   Mifs  Nancy  Sel- 
by, nieces  to  Mr.  Selby. 
Mifs  Orme,  fifter  of  Mr.  Orme. 
Mrs.  Reeves,  wife  of  Mr.  Reeves, 

coufin  of  Mifs  Byron. 
Lady  Betty  Williams. 
The  Countefs  of  L.  wife  of  Lord 

L.    elder   fifter  of  Sir  Charles 

Grandifon. 
Mif;  Grandifon,  younger  fifter  of 

Sir  Charles. 
Mifs  Eleanora  Grandifon,  aunt  to 

Sir  Charles. 

Mifs  Emily  Jervois,  his  ward. 
Lady  Mansfield. 
Lady  Beauchamp. 
The  Countefs  Dowager  of  D. 
Mrs.  Hortenfia  Beaumont. 


ITALIANS. 


Marchefe  della  Porrettaythe  father. 
Marchefe  della  Porretta,  his  eldeft 

fon. 
The  Biihop  of  Nocera,  his  fecond 

fon. 
Signer  Jeronymo   della  Porretta, 

his  third  fon. 

Conte  della  Porretta,  their  uncle. 
Count  of  Belvedere. 
Father  Marefcotti. 


M archefa  della  Porretta. 

Signora  Clementina,  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Signora  Juliana  Sforza,  fifter  to 
the  Marciiefa  della  Porretta. 

Signora  Laurana,  her  daughter. 

Signora  Olivia. 

Camilla,  Lady  Clementina's  go- 
vernefs. 

Laura,  her  maid. 
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VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 


LETTER    I. 

MISS    LUCY  SELBY,    TO  MISS    HAR 
RIET  BYRON. 


ASHBY-CANNONS,     JAN.    IO. 

«*>      (^     OUR    refolution   to    ac- 
*£ 
^>    Y 


}*  company  Mrs.  Reeves  to 
London  has  greatly  alarm- 
ed  your  three  lovers:  and 
>^'  two  of  them,  at  leaft,  will 
let  you  know  that  it  has. 
Such  a  lovely  girl  as  my  Harriet  muft 
expeft  to  be  more  accountable  for  her 
fteps  than  one  lefs  excellent  and  lei's 
attractive. 

Mr.  Greville,  in  his  ufual  refolute 
way,  threatens  to  follow  you  to  Lon- 
don} and  there,  he  fays,  he  will  watch 
the  motions  of  every  man  who  ap- 
proaches you;  and,  if  he  find  reafon 
for  it,  will  early  let  fuch  man  know 
his  pretenfions,  and  the  danger  he  may 
run  into  if  he  pretend  to  be  his  compe- 
titor. But  let  me  not  do  him  injulticej 
though  he  talks  of  a  rival  thus  harlhly, 
he  {peaks  of  you  more  highly  than  man 
ever  fpoke  of  woman.  Angel  and 
goddefs  are  phrafes  you  have  been  ufed 
to  from  him;  and  though  fpoken  in 
his  humorous  way,  yet  I  am  fure  he 
mod  fincerely  admires  you. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  in  a  lefs  determined 
manner,  declares,  that  he  will  follow 
you  to  town,  if  you  ftay  there  above 
one  fortnight. 

The  gentle  Orme  fighs  his  apprehen- 
fions,  and  wilhes  you  would  change 


your  purpofe.  Though  hopeltfs,  he 
fays,  it  is  fome  pleasure  to  him  that 
he  can  think  himfelf  in  the  fame  county 
with  you;  and  much  more,  that  he  can 
tie  id  in  your  footfteps  to  and  from 
church  every  Sunday,  and  behold  you 
there.  He  wonders  how  your  grand- 
mamma,  your  aunt,  your  uncle,  can 
fpare  you.  Your  cou fin  Reeves's,  lure- 
ly,  he  fays,  are  very  happy  in  their  in- 
fluences  over  us  all. 

Each  of  the  gentlemen  is  afraid,  that 
by  increafmg  the  numbers  of  your  ad- 
mirers, you  will  incieafe  his  xdifficuU 
ties:  hut  what  is  that  to  them,  I  aiked, 
when  they  already  know  that  you  are 
not  inclined  to  favour  any  of  the  three? 

If  you  hold  your  refulution,  and  my 
coufin  Reeves's  their  time  of  fetting 
out,  pray  let  me  know,  and  I  will  at- 
tend you  at  my  uncle  Selby's,  to  wjfh 
you  a  good  journey,  much  pleafure  in 
town,  and  a  return  with  a  fafe  and 
found  heart.  My  fuier,  who,  poor 
dear  girl,  continues  extremely  weilc 
and  low,  will  fpare  me  for  a  purpofe 
fo  indifpenfable.  I  will  not  have  you 
come  to  ay.  I  know  it  would  grieve 
you  to  fee  her  in  the  way  [he  is  \nt 
You  too  much  take  to  heart  the  infir- 
mities of  your  friends,  which  you  can- 
not cure;  and  as  your  grandmamma 
lives  upon  your  fmiles,  and  you  lejoice 
all  your  friends  by  your  cheart'ulnels, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  make  you  fad« 
*  € 

Mr.  Greville  has  juft  left  us.     He 
dropped  in  upon  us  as  we  were  going- 
3  to 
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to  dinner.      My   grandmother  Selby, 
you  know,   is  always  p  leafed  with  his 
rattling.        She   prevailed    on    him    to 
alight,   and  fit    down  with   us.       All 
his  talk,  was  of  you.      He  repeated  his 
former  threatening*  (as  I  called   them 
to  him)  on  your  going  to  town.     After, 
dinner,   he  read  us  a  letter  from   Lady 
Frampton    relating  to  you.     He   read 
us  alfo  tome  paffages  from  the  copy  of 
his    anfwer,     with    defigw,    I    believe, 
that  I  fliould  aflc  him  to  leave  it  behind 
him.    He  is  a  vain  creature,  you  know, 
and  feemed  fond  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten.    I^Wafkhim.     He  pretended  to 
make  a  fcruple  of  your  feeing,  but  it 
was  a  faint  one.     However,  he  called 
for  pen  and*  ink}    and  when   it   was 
brought  him,  fcratched  over  two  paf- 
fages,   and  that   with    fo    many   little 
flourishes,  (as  you   will   fee)   that    he 
thought  they  could  not  be  read.     But 
the  ink  I  furnifhed  him  with  happen- 
ing   to  be   paler    than   his,    you    will 
find  he  was  not  cunning  enough.     I 
promifed  to  return  it. 

Send  me  a  line  by  the  bearer,  to  tell 
me  if  your  refolution  holds  as  to  the 
day. 

Adieu,  my  deareft  Harriet.  May 
angels  protect  and  guide  you  whither- 
foever  you  got 

LUCY  SELBY. 


LETTER    II. 

MR.    GREVILLE,    TO   LADY   FRAMP- 
TON. 

(INCLOSED  IN  THE  PRECEDING.) 

NORTHAMPTON,  JAN. 6. 

YOUR  ladyfhip  demands  a  de- 
fer iption  of  the  perfon  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Mifs  Byron  in  our  neighbour- 
hood} and  to  know  whether,  as  report 
tells  you,  love  has  lifted  me  in  the 
number  of  her  particular  admirers? 
—  Particular  admirers  you  will  diltin- 
guifli ;  fince  every  one  who  beholds  her 
admires  her. 

Your  hdyfliip  confines  your  en- 
quiries to  her  perfon,  you  tell  me;  and 
you  own,  that  women  are  much  more 
felicitous  about  the  beauties  of  that, 
than  of  the  mind.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
fo;  and  that  their  envy  is  much  fooner 
excited  by  the  one  than  by  the  other. 
But  who,  Madam,  can  defcribe  the 
perfon  of  MiiVHarriet  Byron,  and  her 


perfon  only;  animated  as  every  feaftire 
is  by  a  mind  that  befpeaks  al!  hi.ir  n 
excellence,  and  dignifies  her  in  cvi  >  y 
air,  in  every  look,  in  every  IT. 

No  man  living  has  a  greater  \  alTkm 
for  beauty  fh'^r.  I  have.      TiJi   I   kiicw 
Mifs   Byron,    1  w.is  one  of   thole  who 
regarded   nothing  elfe  in  the  !•  x.      In- 
deed,  I  confiueied  all   'nteil*  clunl    at- 
tainments as  either  ufelefs  or  imperti- 
nent in  women.     Your  ladyilup  knows 
what   were    my    free    notions    on    this 
head,  and    has  rebuked   me  for   them. 
A  wife,   a  learned  lady,  I  confidered 
as  a  verytmnatural  character.     I  want- 
ed women  to  be  all  love,  and  n .vhmg 
elfe.     A  very  little  prudence  allowed 
I  to  enter  into  their  ccmpofition;  jirft 
enough  to  diltinguifh  the  mi.)  of  lenfe 
from  the  fool;   and  that  (or  my  o*wn 
fake.     You  know  I  have  vanity,  Ma- 
dam: but  lovely  as  Mifs  Byron's  per- 
fon   is,  I  defy   the   greatelt    fenfualift 
on  earth  not  to  admire  her  mind  more 
than  her   perfon.       What   a    triumph 
would  the  devil  have,  as  I  have  often 
thought    when   I    have  flood   contem- 
plating  her   perfections,   efpecially    at 
church,  were  he  able  to  raife  up  a  man 
that  could  lower  this  angel  into  wo- 
man!— Pardon     me — Your      ladyfhip 
knows   my  mad  way  of  faying  every 
thing  that  rifes  to  my  thoughts. 

Sweetnefsof  temper  mult  make  plain 
features  glow;  what  an  effect  muftitthen 
have  upon  fine  ones?  Never  nuas  there 
a  fweeter-tempered  woman.  Indeed, 
from  fixteen  to  twenty,  all  the  fex 
(kept  in  humour  by  their  hopes,  and 
by  their  attractions)  are  faid  to  be 
good-tempered}  but  fhe  is  remarkably 
fo.  She  is  juft  turned  of  twenty,  but 
looks  not  more  than  feventeen.  Her 
beauty,  hardly  yet  in  it's  full  blow, 
will  laft  longer,  I  imagine,  than  in 
an  earlier  bloflorn.  Yet  the  prudence 
vifible  in  her  whole  afpect,  gave  her  a 
diftinclion,  even  at  twelve,  that  pro- 
mifed what  fine  would  be  at  a  riper  age. 
Yet  with  all  this  reigni-ng  good-na- 
ture vifible  in  her  face  and  manner, 
there  is  fuch  a  native  dignity,  in  all  fhe 
fays,  in  all  fhe  does,  (though  mingled 
with  a  franknefs  that  fhews  her  mind's 
fuperiorfty  to  the  minds  of  almoft  all 
other  women)  that  it  damps  and  fup- 
preffes,  in  the  moft  audacious,  all  ima- 
ginations of  bold  familiarity. 

I  know,  not,    by  my  foul,  how  fhe 
does  this,   neither!  yet  fo  it  is.     She 
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yefts;  me  raillirs:  but  I  cannot  railly 
her  again.  Love,  it  is  faid,  dignifies 
the  adored  ohjtcl.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
which  awes  me. 

Arut  n;>w  will  your  ladyfhip  doubt 
of  an  affirmative  anfwer  to  your  fecond 
queftion,  Whether  love  has  lilied  me  in 
the  number  of  her  particular  admirers? 

He  has;  and  the  devil  take  me  if  I 
can  help  mylrlh  and  yet  I  have  no  en- 
couragement— Nor  any  body  elfe; 
that's  my  confolation.  Fenwick  is 
deeper  in,  if  poflible,  than  I.  We 
had  at  our  firft  acquaintance,  as  you 
have  heard,  a  tihing-bout  on  the  occa- 
fion:  but  are  fworn  friends  now;  each 
having  agreed  to  try  his  fortune  by  pa- 
tience and  perfeverance;  and  being  af- 
furad  that  the  one  has  no  more  of  her 
favour  to  boaft  of,  than  the  other*. 
«'  We  have,  indeed,  bluftered  away 
«e  between  us  half  a  fcore  more  of  her 
««  admirers.  Poor  whining  Orme, 
"  however,  perfeveres.  But  of  him  we 
"  mike  no  account:  he  has  a  watery 
"  head;  and  though  he  finds  a  way, 
*'  by  his  filter,  who  vifits  at  Mr.  Selby's, 
"  and  is  much  efteemed  there,  to  let 
"  Mils  Byron  know  his  paffion  for  her, 
"  notwithstanding  the  negative  he  has 
**  received j  yet  doubt  we  not  that  fhe  is 
"  fa  fe  from  a  flime  that  he  will  quench 
'•*  with  his  tears,  before  it  can  rife  to  a 
tl  head  to  difturb  us. 

"  You  ladies  love  men  (liould  whine 
"  after  you:  but  never  yet  did  I  find, 
"  that  where  a  bluftering  fellow  was  a 
"  competitor,  the  lady  married  the 
«  milkfop." 

But  let  me  in  this  particular  do  Mifs 
Byron  juftice:  how  (he  manages  it,  I 
can't  tell,  but  (he  is  couiteous  to  all; 
nor  couid  ever  any  man  charge  her 
either  with , pride  or  cruelty.  All  I 
fear,  is,  that  me  has  fuch  an  equality 
in 'her  temper,  that  fhe  can  hardly  find 
room  in  her  herirt  for  a  particular  love: 
nor  will,  till  fhe  meets  with  one  whofe 
vnind  is  near  as  faultlefs  as  her  own, 
2nd  the  general  tenor  of  whofe  life  and 
actions  calls  upon  her  difcretion  to 
give  her  Ifavf  to  love.  "  This  appre- 
"  henfion  I  owe  to  a  converfation  I  had 
"  with  her  grandmother  Shirley:  a 
"  iady  that  is  an  ornament  to  old  age; 
"  and  who  hinted  to  me,  that  hergrand- 
*'  daughter  had  exceptions  both  to  Fen - 


"  wick  and  me,  on  the  fcore  of  afe<w 
'*  indulgences  that  perhaps  have  been 
"  too  publick;  but  which  all  men  of 
"  fafhion  and  fpirit  give  themftlvesj 
<{  and  all  women,  but  this,  allow  of, 
"  or  hate  not  men  the  woife  for.  But 
<l  then,  what  is  her  objection  to  Orme? 
"  He  is  a  fober  dog." 

,She  was  bui  eight  years  old  when  her 
mother  died.  She  alfo  was  an  excel- 
lent woman.  Her  death  was  brought 
on  by  grief  for  that  of  her  hulband, 
which  happened  but  fix  months  before. 
—A  rare  inftance! 

The  grandmother  and  aunt,  to  whom 
the  giil  is  dutiful  to  a  proverb,  will 
not  interfere  with  her  choice.  If  they 
are  applied  to  for  their  intereft,  the  an- 
fwer is  conltantly  this:  the  approba- 
tion of  their  Harriet  muft  firft  be  gain- 
ed, and  then  their  confent  is  ready. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Deane,  a  man  of  an 
excellent  character  for  a  lawyer;  but, 
indeed,  he  left  off  practice  on  coming 
into  pofleffion  of  a  handfome  eftate. 
He  was  the  girl's  godfather.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  have  great  influence  over  them 
all.  Harriet  calls  him  Papa.  To  him 
I  have  applied;  but  his  anfwer  is  the 
very  fame:  his  daughter  Harriet  mud 
chufe  for  herfelf;  all  motions  of  this 
kind  mult  come  firft  from  her. 

And  ought  /  to  defpair  of  fucceed- 
ing  with  the  girl  herfelf?  I,  her  Gre- 
ville;  not  contemptible  in  perfon;  an 
air — free  and  eafy,  at  leaft\  having  a 
good  eftate  in  pofTefllon,  fine  expec- 
tances befides ;  dreffing  well,  ringing 
well,  dancing  well,  and  bieffed  wirn. 
a  moderate  (hare  of  confidence;  which, 
makes  other  women  think  me  a  clever 
fellow:  fhe  a  girl  of  twenty;  her  for- 
tune between  ten  and  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  only;  for  her  father's  con- 
fiderable  ertate,  on  his  demife,  for 
want  of  male  heirs,  went  with  the 
name;  her  grandmother's  jointure  not 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  what  though  her  uncle  Selby  has 
no  children,  and  loves  her,  yet  has  he 
nephews  and  nieces  of  his  own,  whom 
he  alfo  loves,  for  this  Harriet  is  his 
wife's  niece. 

1  will  not  defpair.  If  refolution,  if 
perfeverance,  vvill  do,  and  if  fhe  he  a 
woman,  fhe  (hall  be  mine— And  fo  I 
have  told  her  aunt  Sciby,  and  her  uncle 


*  The  paflages  in  this  letter  thus  marked  (  "  )  are  thofe  which  in  the  preceding  one  ate 
fhid  to  be  Scratched  out  j  but  yet  were  legible  by  holding  'ip  the  letter  to  the  light. 
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too;  and  fo  I  have  told  Mifs  Lucy 
Selby,  her  couiin,  as  (he  calls  her, 
who  is  highly  and  defervedly  in  her  fr- 
Yourj  and  Co,  indeed,  have  I  more  than 
once  told  the  girl  hcrfelf. 

But  now  to  the  defcription  of  her 
perfon  —  Let  me  die,  if  I  know  where  . 
to  begin.  She  is  all  over  lovelinefs. 
Poes  not  every  body  elfe  who  has  feen 
her  tell  you  lo?  Her  thtine;  (hall  I  be- 
gin with  her  ftature?  She  cannot  be 
laid  to  be  tall,  but  yet  is  fomething 
above  the  middling.  Her  fhape  —  but 
what  care  I  for  her  flmpe  ?  I,  who 
hope  to  love  her  ftill  more,  though  pof- 
feflion  may  make  me  admire  her  lefs, 
when  flie  has  not  that  to  boaft  of?  We 
young  fellows  who  have  been  abroad, 
are  above  regarding  Englifh  (hspes, 
and  prefer  to  them  the  French  negli- 
gence. By  the  way,  I  think  the  fo- 
reign ladies  in  the  right,  that  they  aim 
rot  at  what  they  cannot  attain.  Whe- 
ther we  are  fo  much  in  the  right  to 
come  into  their  tafte,  is  another  thing. 
But  be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  fo  much 
eal'e  and  dignity  in  the  perfon,  in  the 
drefs,  and  in  every  air  and  motion,  of 
Mifs  Harriet  Byron,  that  fine  ftnpes 
will  ever  be  in  famion  where  flie  is,  be 
either  native  or  foreigner  the  judge. 

Her  complexion  is  admirably  fair 
and  clear.  I  have  fat  admiring  her 
complexion,  til!  I  have  imagined  I  have 
feen  the  life-blood  flowing  with  equal 
cc:uHe  thiough  her  tranflucent  veins. 

Htr  forehead,  fo  nobly  free  and  open, 
fltews  dignity  and  modelty,  and  ftrikes 
into  one  a  kind  of  awe,  fmgly  con- 
templated, that  (from  the  delight  which 
accompanies  the  a<we)  I  know  not  how 
to  defcribe.  Every  iingle  feature,  in 
ftiort,  will  bear  the  nicelt  examination  j 
and  her  whole  face,  and  her  neck  fo 
admirably  let  on  ht.r  finely-  proportioned 
ihouldeiV  —  let  me  perifh,  if,  taking  her 
all  together,  I  do  not  hold  her  to  be 
the  moft  unexceptionable  beauty  I  ever 
beheld.  But  what  itill  is  her  particu- 
lar excellence,  and  diltinguilhes  her 
from  all  other  Enghjh  women,  (for  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  charac- 
teriftick  of  the  French  women  of  qua- 
lity) is,  the  grace  which  that  people 
call  pkyjiognomy,  and  we  may  call  ex- 
lud  not  her  features  and  her 


complexion  hern  fo  fine  as  they  are, 
that  grace  alone,  that  foul  fliining  out 
in  her  lovely  afpecl,  joined  with  the 
cafe  and  graceful  nels  of  her  motion, 


would  have  made  her  as  many  ad 
as  beholders. 

After  this,  (hall  I  defcend  to  a  more 
particular  defctiption? — I  will. 

Her  cheek — I  never  faiu  a  cheek  fo 
beautifully  turned ;  illuftrated  as  it  is 
by  a  charming  carmine  flufh,  which 
denotes  found  health.  A  moft  bewitch- 
ing dimple  takes  place  in  each  when  (he 
fmiles;  and  fhe  has  fo  much  reafon  to 
be  pleafed  with  herlelf,  and  with  all 
about  her,  (for  me  is  the  idol  of  her  re- 
lations) that  I  believe  from  infancy  (he 
never  frowned;  nor  can  a  frown,  it  is 
my  opinion,  fit  upon  her  face  fora  mi- 
nute. Would  to  Heaven  I  were  con- 
fiderable  enough  with  her  to  prove  the 
contrary! 

Her  mouth — there  never  was  fo  love, 
ly  a  mouth.  But  no  wonder;  fmce 
fuch  rofy  lips,  and  fuch  ivory  and  even 
teeth,  mult  give  beauty  to  a  mouth  lefs 
charming  than  hers. 

Her  nofe  adds  dignity  to  her  other 
features.  Her  chin  is  fweetiy  turned, 
and  almoft  imperceptibly  dimpled. 

Her  eyes!  ay,  Madam,  her  eyes!— 
Good  Heaven,  wh,n  a  Juttre!  yet  not 
a  fierce,  but  a  mild  hi  lire!  How  have 
I  defpiled  the  romancing  poets  for  their 
unnatural  delcriptions  of  the  eyes  of 
their  heroines!  But  I  have  thought 
thofe  defcriptions,  though  abfurd  e-i 
nough  in  confcience,  lels  abfurd  (al- 
lowing fomething  for  poetical  licence) 
ever  fince  I  beheld  thofe  of  Mils  Har- 
riet Byron. 

Her  hair  is  a  real  and  unlaboured  or- 
nament to  her:  all  natural  it's  curlsj 
art  has  no  (hare  in  the  luftre  it  gives  to 
her  other  beauties. 

I  mentioned  her  neck — Here  I  dare 
not  truft  myfelf — Inimitable  creature! 
All-attra6tii)ii  lovelmefs! 

Her  arm— Your  ladyfhip  knows  my 
paflion  for  a  delicate  arm — By  my  foul, 
Madam,  your  own  does  not  exceed  it! 

Her  hands  are  extremely  fine.  Such 
fingers!  and  they  accultomed  to  the 
pen,  to  the  needle,  to  the  harpfichordj 
excelling  in  all — O  Madam,  ^ivomen 
have  fouls!  I  now  am  convinced  they 
have.  I  dare  own  to  your  Jadyfhip, 
that  once  I  doubted  it,  on  a  fuppofition 
that  they  were  given  us  for  temporary 
purpofes  only — And  have  I  not  feen 
her  dance!  Have  I  not  heard  her  fing! 
But,  indeed,  mind  and  perfon,  (he  is 
all  harmony. 

Then    for    reading,     for    acquired 
know- 
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knowledge,  what  lady  To  voung — But 
you  know  the  character  of  her  grand- 
father Shirley.     He  wss  a  man  of  uni- 
verCal  learning;  and,  from  his  publicic 
employments  abroad,  as  polite  as  learn- 
ed.   This  girl,  from  feven  years  of  age, 
when  he  came  to   fettle  in  England,  to 
fourteen,  when   (he  loll  him,  was  his 
delight;  and  her  education  and  inltruc- 
tion  the  amufement  of  his  vacant  hours. 
This   is  the  period,'   he  uled  to  fay, 
in    which   the  foundations  of  all  fe- 
male goodnefs  *re  to  be  laid,  fmce 
fa  foon  after  fourteen   they  leap  into 
women.'      The  dead    languages  he 
aimed  not  to  teach  her,  left   he  fhould 
overload  her  young   mind;  hut    in  the 
Italian   and  French   he   made   her  an 
adept. 

Nor  were  the   advantages   common 
ones  which  me  received  from  his  lady, 
her  grandmother,  and  from   her  aunt 
Selhy,  her  father's  filter,  a  woman  of 
equal    worthiness.     Her   grandmother 
particularly   is  one  of  the  mutt  pious, 
yet  moft  chearfcl,  of  women.    She  will 
not    permit   her  daughter  Byron,    fhe 
fays,    to  live  with   her,    for  both  their 
fakes — for  thegzr/'j  fake,  becaufe  there 
is  a  greater  refort    of  company  at  Mr. 
Selhy's  than    at    Shirley   Manor;  and 
(he  is  afraid    as   her  grandchild  has  a 
ferious  turn,  that  her  own  contempla- 
tive life  may  make  her  more  grave  than 
fhe  wifhes  fo  young  a  woman  to  be; 
«  Youth,'  (he   fays,  *  is  the  feafon  for 
'  chearfulnefs:' — (or her  oiuufake,  be^ 
canfe  fhe  looks  upon  her  Harriet's  com- 
pany as  a  cordial  too  rich  to  be  always 
at  hand;  and  when    fhe  has  a  mind  to 
regale,  (lie  will  either  fend  For  her,  fetch 
her,  or  vifit  her  at  Mrs.  Selby's.     One 
of  her    letters   to  Mrs.   Selby   I    once 
faw.     It    ran   thus — '  You  muit  fpare 
me  my  Harriet.    I  am  in  pain.     My 
fpirits   are   not  high.     I   would  not 
have  the  undecayed   mind  yield,  for 
want  of  ufmg  the  means,  to  the  de- 
caying  body.     One  happy  day  with 
our  child,  the  true  child  of  the  united 
minds  of  her  late  excellent  parents, 
will,   I  hope,  effect  the  cure:  if  it  do 
not,  you  mutt  fpare  her  to  me  two.* 
Did  I  not  tell   you,  Madam,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  defcribe  the  perfon 
only  of  this  Admirable  young  lady? — 
But  I  (top   here.     A  horrid  apprehen- 
fion  comes  acrofs  me  ! — How  do  I  know 
but  I  am  praiftng  another  man's  future 
wife,  and   not  my   own  ?     Here  is  a 


coufin  of  hers,  a  Mrs.  Reeves,  a  fine 
lady  from  London, "come  down,  under 
the  curled  influence  of  rry  evil  (tars,  to 
carry  this  Harriet  away  with  her  into 
the  gay  world.  Woman!  woman! — I 
beg  your  ladyship's  pardon;  but  what 
angel  of  twenty  is  proof  againft  vanity? 
The  fir  ft  hour  ine  appears,  (lie  will  be 
a  toaft:  ftars  and  titles  will  croud 
about  her;  and  who  knows  how  far  a 
paltry  coronet  may  dazzie  her  who  de- 
ferves  an  imperial  crown  ?  But,  woe 
to  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  whole  pre- 
tenfions  dare  to  interfere  (and  have  any 
afTurance  of  fuccefs)  with  thofe  of 
your  ladyihip's  molt  obedient  and  faith- 
ful fervant, 

JOHN  GREVILLE. 


LETTER    III. 

MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,      TO     MISS 

LUCY   SELBY. 

SEI-BY  HOUSE,    JAN.   l6. 

T*  Return  you  inclofed,  rm  Lucy,  Mr. 
JL  Greville's  lirange  letter.  As  you 
aiktd  him  for  it,  he  will  have  no  doubt 
but  you  (hewed  it  to  me.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  if  he  make  enquiry  whether 
you  did  or  nor,  to  own  it.  In  this  cafe 
he  will  be  curious  to  RUOW  my  ienti- 
ments  upon  it.  He  is  fenllble  that  my 
whole  heart  is  open  to  you. 

Tell  him,  if  y-u  think  proper,  in  fo 
many  words,  that  I  am  far  more  dif- 
pleafed  with  him  for  his  impetuofity, 
than  gratified  by  his  flattery. 

Tell  him,  that  I  think  it  very  hard, 
that  when  my  neareft  relations  leave  me 
fo  generoufly  to  my  liberty,  a  man  to 
whom  I  never  gave  caule  to  tieat  me 
with  difrefpecV,  fhould  take  upon  him- 
felf  to  threaten  and  controui  me. 

Aflc  him,  What  are  his  pretences 
for  following  me  to  London,  or  elfe- 
where  ? 

If  I  had  not  had  reafons  before  to 
avoid  a  more  than  neighbourly  civility 
to  him,  he  has  now  furnilhed  me  with 
very  ilrong  ones»  The  threatening  lo- 
ver muft  certainly  make  a  tyrant  huf- 
band.  Don't  you  think  fo,  Lucy?—- 
'but  make  not  fuppofals  of  lover  or  huf- 
band  to  him:  theie  bold  men  will  turn 
(hadows  intofubftance  in  their  own  fa« 
vour. 

A  woman  who  is  fo  much  exalted, 
above  what  (he  can  deferve,  has  reafoa 

to 
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to  r>e  terrified,  were  nV  to  marry  the 
rofnplimenter,  (even  could  fhe  fuppole 
feim  fo  blindtd  by  his  paffion  as  not  to 
he  absolutely  infinccre)  to  think  of  the 
height  (he  muft  1'al!  from  in  his  opinion, 
^rhen  (be  has  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat 
her  but  as  wh^t  flie  H. 

I  mitt  d,  1  both  defyifew&fear  a  very 
bi<]h  complimenter.  —  Dcfpifc  him  for 
his  designing  fl-mt-rv,  fuppofing  him 
not  to  believe  himfelfj  or,  if  he  mean 
what  he  fiys.  for  his  injudicioufnefs: 
J  /*<?/•  hi  !',  Itft  he  (hould  (  *s  in  the 
farmer  cafe  he  mint  hope)  be  able  to 
raife  a  vanity  in  me,  that  would  fink 
nie  beneath  his  meavmefs,  and  give  him 
eaufe  to  triumph  over  my  folly,  at  the 
v<rv  time  that  I  am  full  of  my  own 


High-ftrained  compliments,  in  fhort, 
always  pull  me  down,  always  make 
rne  IhKnk  into  my  ft  If.  Have  I  not 
fame  vani.'y  to  guard  again  H?  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Mr.  GreviUe  wifhed  I 
fljotild  fee  this  letter:  and  this  gives 
roe  Come  little  indignation  againft  my- 
felf; for  does  it  not  look,  as  if,  from 
in  me  faults  in  my  conduft,  Mr.  Gie- 
wille  had  formed  hopes  of  fucceeding 
by  treating  me  like  a  fool  ? 

I  hope  thde  gentlemen  will  not  fol- 
low me  to  town  as  they  threaten.  If 
they  do,  I  will  not  fee  them,  if  I  can 
any  way  avoid  it.  Yet,  for  me  to  ap- 
pear to  them  felicitous  on  this  head, 
or  to  dtfire  them  not  to  po,  will  be  in 
fome  me^fure  to  lay  myfelf  under  an 
obligation  to  their  acquieicence.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  for  me  to  hope  to  in- 
finence  them  in  this  matter,  fince  they 
expeft  too  much  in  return  for  it  from 
me;  and  ijr.ce  they  will  be  ready  to 
found  a  merit  in  their  paffion  even  for 
difobliging  me. 

I  cannot  bear,  however,  to  think  of 
their  dandling  after  me  where-ever  I 
go.  Thefe  men,  my  dear,  were  we  to 
give  them  importance  with  us,  would 
be  greater  infringes  of  our  natural 
freedom  than  the  moft  fevere  parents; 
and  for  their  own  fakes  :  whereas  pa- 
rents, if  ever  fy  delpotick,  (if  not  un- 
natural ones  indeed)  mean  folely  our 
good,  though  headltiong  girls  do  not 
always  think  fo.  Vet  fuch,  evenfucb, 
can  be  teazed  out  of  their  wills,  at  lead 
out  of  their  duty,  by  the  men  who  ftile 
themfelves  lovers  when  they  are  invin- 
cible to  all  the  entreaties  and  commands 
of  their  parents. 


O  that  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  of 
my  lite,  if  I  find  not  in  the  interim  a 
man  on  whom  my  whole  undivided 
heart  can  fix,  were  happily  over  !  As 
happily  as  the  Jaft  al&e  important  four 
yej;s  !  To  be  able  to  look  down  from 
th;1  elevation  of  thirty  years,  my  prin- 
ciples^jxcd,  and  to  have  no  capital  fol- 
ly •  /eproaoh  myle'f  with,  what  a  hap- 
pinti's  would  that  be  \ 

My  coufin  Reeves's  time  of  fetting 
out  holrls;  the  indulgence  of  my  dear- 
eft  friends  continues;  and  my  refolu- 
tion  holds.  But  I  will  fee  my  Nancy 
before  I  fct  out.  What  !  (hall  I  enter 
upon  a  party  of  pleafure,  and  leave  in 
my  heart  room  to  reflect,  in  the  midft 
of  it,  that  there  is  a  dear  fnffering  friend 
who  had  reafon  to  think  I  was  afraid  of 
giving  myfelf  pain,  when  I  might,  by 
the  balm  of  true,  love  and  friendly 
Toothings,  adminifter  comfort  to  her 
wounded  heart  ? — No,  my  Lucy  5  be- 
lieve me,  if  I  have  not  generofity 
enough,  I  have  feljijbnefs  enough,  to 
make  me  avoid  a  Iting  lo  fevere  as  tbis 
would  be,  to  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    IV. 

MISS    BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

GROSVENOR    STREET, 
TUESDAY,     JAN.  24. 

W"    E   are  }uft  arrived.    -We  had  a 
very  agreeable  journey. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fenwick  attended  us  to 
our  fir  ft  baiting,  and  had  a  genteel 
dinner  ready  piovided  for  us:  the  gen- 
tlemen will  tell  you  this,  and  all  parti- 
culars. 

They  both  renewed  their  menaces  of 
following  me  to  London,  if  I  (taiJ 
above  one  month.  They  were  lo  good 
as  to  ftretch  their  fortnight  to  a  month. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  in  very  puhetick 
terms,  as  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
engage  me  alone  fora  few  minutes,  be- 
fought  me  to  love  him.  Mr.  Greville 
was  as  eaineft  with  me  to  declare  that  I 
bated  him.  Such  a  declaration,  he 
faid,  was  all  he  at  prelent  wifhed  for. 
It  was  ({range,  he  told  me,  that  he  nei. 
ther  could  prevail  on  me  to  encourage 
his  love,  nor  to  declare  my  hatred.  He 
is  a  whimficaj  creature. 

I  raillied 
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him  with  my  ufual  freedom  5 
and  told  him,  that  if  there  were  one 
perfon  in  the  woi  Id  that  I  was  capable 
of  hating,  I  could  make  the  lefs  t'cru- 
ple  to  oblige  him*  He  thanked  me  for 
that. 

The  two  gentlemen  would  fain  have 
proceeded  farther:  but  as  they  are  ne- 
ver out  of  their  way,  I  dare  fay,  thc-y 
would  have  gone  to^  London,  and  there 
have  dandled  on,  till  we  (hould  net  have 
got  rid  of  them  for  my  whole  time  of 
being  in  town. 

I  was  very  gravely  earnest  with-them 
to  leave  us,  when  we  fteppeJ  into  the 
coach  in  order  to  proceed.  '  Fenwick, 
«  you  d«g,'  faid  Mr.  Greville,  *  we 

*  mujl  return;  Mifs  Byron  looks  grave. 
'  Giavity,  and  a  rifing  colour  in  the 

*  fineil  face  in   the  world,  indicate  as 

*  much  as  the  frowns  of  other  beau^ 

*  ties.5     And    in    the  moft   refpectful 
manner  they   both   took  leave  of  me; 
infifting,  however,  on    my  hand,  and 
that  I  would  wifh  them  well. 

I  gave  each  my  hand;  '  I  wim  you 
<  very  well,  gentlemen,'  faid  I;  '  and 

*  I  am  obliged  to  your  civility  in  fee- 
'  ing  me  fo  far  on  my  journey:  efpe- 
«  cially  as  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  leave 

*  me  here.' 

«  Why,  dear  Madam,  did  you  not 
'  fpareyour  efperiatty  f  faid  Mr.  Gre- 
ville.— '  Come,  Ftnwick,  let  us  re- 
«  tire,  and  lay  our  two  loggerheads  to- 
«  gather,  and  live  over  again  the  pall 

*  hour,  and  then  hang  ourfelves.' 
Poor  Mr.  Orme!  The  coach,  at  our 

firtt  fetting  out,  patted  by  his  park- 
gate,  you  know.  There  was  he — on 
the  very  ridge  of  the  highway.  I  faw 
him  not  till  it  was  near  him.  He  bowed 
to  the  very  ground,  \vhhfucb  an  air  of 
difconfolatenefs  ! — Poor  Mr.  Orme  ! — 
I  wifhed  to  have  faid  one  word  to  him 
when  we  had  patted  him,  but  the 
coach  flew — Why  did  the  coach  fly  ? — 
But  I  waved  my  hand,  and  leaned  out 
of  the  coach  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
bowed  to  him. 

*  OMifs  Byron!'  faid  Mrs.  Reeve?, 
(fo  faid  Mr.  Reeves)  '  Mr.  Orme  is 
'  the  happy  man!' — *  Did  I  think  as 
'  you  do,'  faid  I,  «  I  mould  not  be  fo 
'  defirous  to  havefpoken  to  hirr:'  but, 
methinks,  I  mould  have  been  glad  to 
have  once  faid,  *  Adieu,  Mr.  Oime  !' 
for  Mr.  Orme  is  a  good  man. 

But,  Lucy,  my  heart  was  foftened 


at  parting  with  my  dear  relations  and 
friends;  and  when  the  heart  is  foften- 
ed, light  imprettions  will  go  deep. 

My  coufms  houfe  is  fuitabie  to  their 
fortune;  very  handforne,  and  furnifti- 
ed  in  tafte.  Mis.  Reeves,  knowing 
well  what  afcribbler  I  am,  and  am  ex"- 
pe6ted  to  be,  has  provided  me  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  in  abundance.  She 
readily  allowed  me  to  take  early  pof- 
ieff'on  or  my  apartment,  that  I  might 
pay  punctual  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  all  my  friends  on  fetting  out. 
Thtfe,  you  know,  were,  to  write  in 
the  firft  hour  of  my  arrival :  and  it  was 
allowed  to  be  to  you,  my  dear.  But, 
writing  thus  early,  what  can  have  oc- 
curred ? 

My  apartment  is  extremely  elegant, 
A  well-furniihed  book-cafe  is,  'how- 
ever, to  rne  the  moft  attracting  orna- 
ment in  it — Pardon  me,  dear  pen  and 
ink  !  I  muft  not  prefer  any  thing  to 
you,  by  whofe  means  I  hope  to  Ipend 
fome  part  of  every  ciay  at  Selby  Houle; 
and  even  at  this  diftance  a  mule  with 
my  prattle  thole  friends  that  are  always 
fo  partial  to  it. 

And  now,  my  dear,  my  revered 
grandmamma,  I  alk  your  bieiJing— — 
yours,  my  ever-indulgent  aunt  Sei- 

by and   yours,  my    honoured  and 

equally  beloved  uncle  Selby.  Who 
knows  but  you  will  now  in  abfence 
take  lefs  delight  in  teasing  your  ever- 
dutiful  Harriet  ?  But  'yet  I  unbefpeafc 
not  my  monitor. 

Continue-to  love  me,  my  Lucv,  as 
I  mall  endeavour  to  deferve  your  Jove  s 
and  let  me  know  how  my  dear  Nancy 
does. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  her.  I  ftiould 
have  held  rnyielf  utterly  i  n  ex  cu  fable, 
had  I  accepted  of  your  kindly  intended 
difpenfation,  and  come  to  town  for 
three  whole  months,  without  repeating; 
to  her,  by  word  of  mouth,  my  love 
and  my  fympathizing  concern  for  her. 
What  merit  does  her  patience  add  to 
her  other  merits !  How  has  her  cala- 
mity endeared  her  to  me!  If  ever  I 
mall  be  heavily  afflicted,  God  give  me 
her  amiable,  her  almoil  meritorious  pa- 
tience, in  fufFerings  ! 

To  my  coufin  Holles's,  and  all  my 
other  relations,  fiiends,  companions, 
make  the  affectionate  compliments  of 
your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     V. 

MISS  BYRON,  TO  MISS  SELBY. 

JAN.   25. 

YOU  rejoice  me,  my  de*^  in  the 
hopes  which  you  tell  me,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  from  London,  gives  you  in 
re!'t'«;n  to  our  Nar  y.  May  our  in- 
ctfTant  prayers  fo'  the  reftorauon  of  her 
health  be  anfwered  ! 

Three  things  my  aunt  Seiby,  and 
you,  in'  the  name  of  every  one  of  my 
friends,  enjoined  me  at  parting.  The 
Jirfl)  to  write  often,  liery  often,  were 
your  words.  This  injunction  was  not 
needful:  my  heart  is  with  you;  and 
the  good  news  you  give  me  of  my 
grandmamma's  health,  and  of  our 
Nancy,  enlarges  that 'heart.  The_/£- 
condy  to  give  you  a  defcription  of  the 
perfons  and  characters  of  the  people  I 
am  liktly  to  be  converfant  with  in  this 
great  town.  And,  thirdly,  befides  the 
general  account  which  you  all  expected 
from  me  of  the  vifits  I  made  and  re- 
ceived, you  enjoined  me  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  very  beginnings  of  every 
addrefs,  (and  even  of  every  jilent  and 
refpeflful  distinction,  were  your  words) 
that  the  girl  whom  you  all  fo  greatly 
favoui  might  receive  on  this  excurfion 
to  town. 

Don't  you  remember  what  my  uncle 
Selby  anfwered  to  this  ? — /do:  and  will 
repeat  it,  to  mew,  that  his  correcting 
cautions  fLall  not  be  forgotten. 
•'  The  vanity  of  the  fex,1  faid  he, 
will  not  fuffer  any  thing  of  this  fort 
to  efcape  our  Harriet.  Women,* 
continued  he,  '  make  themfelves  fo 
cheap  at  the  puhlick  places  in  and 
about  towrl,  that  new  faces  are  more 
inquired  after  than  even  fine  faces 
conftantly  feen.  Harriet  has  an  ho- 
nelt,  artlefs  bloom,  in  her  cheeks; 
{he  may  attract  notice  as  a  novice: 
but  wherefore  do  you  fill  her  head 
with  an  expectation  of  conquefts  ? 
Women,'  added  he,  '  offer  themfelves 
at  every  publick  place,  in  rows,  as 
at  a  market.  Becaufe  three  or  four 
filly  fellows  here  in  the  country  (like 
people  at  an  auction,  who  raife  the 
price  upon  each  other  above  it's 
value)  have  bid  for  her,  you  think 
(he  will  not  be  able  to  let  her  foot  out 
of  doors,  without  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  her  followers.' 


And  then  my  uncle  would  have  If, 
that  my  head  would  be  unable  to  bear 
the  confequence  which  the  partiality  of 
my  other  friends  gave  me. 

It  is  true,  my  Lucy,  that  we  young 
women  are  too  apt  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  admiration  pretended  for  us  by  the 
other  lex.  But  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  keep  down  any  foolifh  pride 
of  this  fort,  by  fuch  confiderations  as 
thefe  :  that  flattery  is  the  vice  of  menj 
that  they  feek  to  raife  us,  in  order  to 
lower  us;  and,  in  the  end.  to  exalt 
themfelves  on  the  ruins  of  the  pride 
they  either  hope  to  find,  or  infpirej 
that  humility,  as  it  ihines  brighteft  in 
a  hiolt  condition,  heft  becomes  a  flat- 
tered woman  of  all  women;  that  (he 
who  is  pv.ffed  up  by  the  praifes  of  men, 
on  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  perfon, 
anfwers  their  end  upon  her,  and  (eems 
to  own,  that  me  thinks  it  a  principal 
part  of  hers,  to  be  admired  by  themj 
and  what  can  give  more  importance  to 
them,  and  lefs  to  herfelf,  than  this  ? 
For  have  not  women  fouls  as  well  as 
men  ?  and  fouls  as  capable  of  the  no- 
bleft  attainments  as  theirs  ?  Shall  they 
not,  therefore,  be  moft  felicitous  to 
cultivate  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  and 
to  make  thofe  of  perfon  but  of  inferior 
confideration  ?  The  bloom  of  beauty 
holds  but  a  very  few  years }  and  mall 
not  a  woman  aim  to  make  herfelf  mif- 
trefs  of  thofe  perfections  that  will  dig- 
nify her  advanced  age  ?  And  then  may 
fhe  be  as  wife,  as  venerable— as  my 
grandmamma.  She  is  an  example  for 
us,  my  dear:  who  is  fo  much  refpecl- 
ed,  who  is  ib  much  beloved,  both  by 
old  and  young,  as  my  grandmamma 
Shirley? 

In  pursuance  of  the  fecond  injunc- 
tion, I  will  now  defcribe  iome  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  paid  my  cou- 
fins  their  compliments  on  their  arrival 
in  town. 

Mifs  Alleflree,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
AHeftree,  was  one.  She  is  very  pret- 
ty, and  very  genteel,  eafy,  and  free. 
I  believe  I  (hall  love  her. 

Mifs  Bramberwas  the  fecond.  Not 
fo  pretty  as  Mifs  AHeftree;  but  agree- 
able in  her  perfon  and  air.  A  little 
too  talkative,  I  think. 

It  was  one  of  my  grandfather's  rule* 
to  me,  not  impertinently  to  Itart  fub- 
jeth,  as  if  I  would  make  an  ottenta- 
tion  of  knowledge;  or  if  I  were  fond 
of  indulging  a  talking  humour  :  but 
franknefs 
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franknefs  and  complaifance  required, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  that  we  women  (hould 
unlock  our  bofoms,  when  we  were 
called  upon,  and  were  expected  to  give 
our  femiments  upon  any  fubjeft. 

Mifs  Bramber  was  eager  to  talk. 
She  feerned,  even  \vhen  filent,  to  look 
as  if  flie  was  (tudying  for  fomethingto 
fay,  although  flie  had  exhaufted  two 
or  three  fubje£ts.  This  charge  of  vo- 
lubility I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  fix 
upon  her,  as  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Reeves  took  notice  to  me  of  it,  as  a  thing 
extraordinary;  which,  probably,  they 
would  have  done,  if  (he  had  exceeded 
her  ufual  way.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the 
joy  of  feeing  her  newly-arrived  friends 
might  have  opened  her  lips.  If  fo, 
your  pardon,  fweet  Mifs  BramHer  ! 

Mifs  Sally,  your  younger  filter,  is 
very  amiable  and  very  modeft;  a  little 
kept  down,  as  it  feems,  by  the  viva- 
city of  her  elder  fifter,  between  whofe 
ages  there  are  about  fix  or  feven  years; 
io  that  Mifs  Bramber  feema  to  regard 
her  filter  as  one  whom  (he  is  willing  to 
remember  as  the  girl  (he  was  two  or 
three  years  ago:  for  Mifs  Sally  is  not 
above  feventeen. 

What  confirmed  me  in  this,  was, 
that  the  younger  lady  was  a  good  deal 
more  free  when  her  filter  was  with- 
drawn, than  when  (lie  was  prefent; 
and  again  purled- up  her  really  pretty 
mojth  when  (lie  returned.  And  her 
fifter  addrefled  her  always  by  the  word 
child,  with  an  air  of  elderlhip,  while 
the  other  called  her  Jijicr,  wnh  a  look 
of  obfervance. 

Thefe  were  the  ladies. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  came  wirli 
them,  were,   Mr.  Bamet,   a  nephew  of 
Lady  Alleftree;    and  Mr.  Somiier. 

Mr.  Sornner  is  a  yo-me  gentleman 
lately  married;  very  afFeaed^  and  very 
opinionated.  I  told  Mrs.  Reeves,  after 
he  was  gone,  that  I  believed  he  was  a 
dear  lover  of  his  perfon;  and  (lie  own- 
ed he  was.  Yet  had  he  no  great  rra- 
fon  for  it.  It  is  far  from  extraordi- 
nary; though  he  was  very  gaily  drefT- 
cd.  His  wife,  it  feems,  was  a  young 
widow  of  great  fortune;  and  till  fhe 
gave  him  ronfequence,  by  failing  in 
love  with  him,  he  was  thought  to  be  a 
modelt,  good  fort  of  young  man;  one 
that  had  not  discovered  any  more  per- 
fections in  himfJf  than  other  p^ple 
beheld  in  him;  and  this  gave  her  an 
excufe  for  liking  him.  Euc  now  he  is 


loquacious,  forward,  bold,  thinks 
meanly  of  the  fex;  and,  what  is  worfe, 
not  the  higher  of  the  lady,  for  the  pre- 
ference (he  has  given  him. 

This  gentleman  took  great  notice  of 
me;  and  yet  in  l\ich  a  way,  as  to  have 
me  think,  that  the  approbation  of  fo 
excellent  a  judge  as  himfelf  did  me  no 
fmall  ftonour. 

Mr.  Barnet  is  a  young  man,  that  I 
imagine  will  be  always  young.  At 
firft  I  thought  him  only  a  fop.  He  af- 
fefled  to  fay  fome  things,  that,  though 
tritej  were  lententious,  and  carried 
with  them  the  air  of  oblervation.  There 
is  fome  degree  of  merit  in  having  fuch. 
a  memory  as  will  help  a  perfon  to  re- 
peat and  apply  other  men's  wit  with 
tolerable  propriety.  But  when  he  at- 
tempted to  walk  alone,  he  faid  things 
that  it  was  impoflible  a  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  could  lay.  I  pronounce, 
therefore,  boldly  about  him:  yet,  by 
his  outward  appearance,  he  may  pa/s 
(or  one  of  your  pretty  fellows;  for  he 
drefles  very  gaily.  Indeed,  if  he  has 
any  tafte,  it  is  in  dielsj  and  this  he 
has  found  out;  for  he  talked  of  little 
elfewhen  he  led  the  talk,  and  boatied 
offeveral  pans  of  b:s.  What  ftnifhed 
him  with  rne  was,  ihat  as  ohefi  as  the 
conversion  feemed  to  take  a  (trious 
turn,  he  arofe  fVom  his  lent,  and  hu  ri- 
med an  Italian  air; 'of  winch,  how- 
ever, he  knew  nothing,  but  the  f«unj 
of  his  own  voice  Itemed  to  plc.fi?  hin:. 

This  fine  gentleman  recollecleu  lome 
high-flown  compliment*;  aiul  apply- 
ing them  to  me,  locked  <is  if  he  ex- 
peeled  1  mould  value  mykU  upon 
them. 

No  wonder  that  men  in  general  think, 
meanly  of  us  women,  if  they  bei^ve 
we  have  ears  to  hear,  -\ndfolly  to  be 
pleafcd  with,  the  frothy  things  that 
pafs  under  the  name  cf  atftpliffients 
from  fuch  random -jbooters  as  iheie. 

Mils  Sf evens  paid  us  a  vifit  this  af- 
ternoon. She  is  daughter  of  Colonel 
Steve.'is;  a  veiy  worthy  man.  She  ap- 
pears fenfible  ami  un*ffec\ed;  has  read, 
my  coufin  (:<yss  a  good  deal;  and  yec 
takes  no  pride  in  (hewing  it. 

Mifs  Darlington  came  With  her: 
They  are  related.  This  young  lady 
has,  I  find,  a  pretty  tiite  in  poetry.' 
Mrs.  Reeves  prevailed  on  her  to  il.ew 
us  three  of  her  pnfonnances.  An.i  now, 
as  it  was  with  iome  reluctance  -hac  ihe 
them,  is  it  f.iir  to  ;ay  any  t'u^g 
C  ' 
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shout  them  ?  I  fay  it  only  to  you,  my 
fnenrls. — One  was  on  the  parting  of 
Ivjo  hnjers;  very  fenfible;  and  to 
tender,  that  it  (hewed  the  fair  writer 
knew  how  to  defciibe  the  pangs  that 
miy  be  innocently  alio-veJ  to  arife  on 
ftjch  an  occafion.— • One  on  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  and  fun-rife:  a  fubjecV 
that  gave  credit  to  herfeif;  for  'Cue  is, 
it  feeiis,  a  very  early  rii'er.  I  peti- 
tioned for  a  copy  of  this,  for  the  fake 
of  two  or  three  of  my  dear  coufins,  as 
well  as  to  confirm  my  own  practice; 
but  I  was  modeftly  refufed.— «-The 
third  was  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
linnet:  a  little  too  pathetick  for  the 
occaiionj  fuice,  were  Mifs  Darlington 
to  have  loftier  belt  and  dearert  friend, 
I  imagine  that  (he  had  in  this  piece, 
which  is  pretty  long,  exhausted  the 
fubjeft;  and  muft  borrow  from  it  fome 
of  the  images  which  (Tie  introduces  to 
heighten  her  diftrefs  for  the  lofs  of  the 
little  fou g tier.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  I  believe,  for  young  pe»fons 
of  genius  to  rein  in  their  imaginations. 
A  great  flow  of  fimits,  and  great  ftore 
of  images,  crouding  in  upon  them, 
carry  them,  too  frequently,  above  their 
fubjecl;  and  they  are  apt  rather  to  fay 
all  that  may  be  faid  on  (heir  favourite 
topicks,  than  what  is  proper  to  be  faid. 
But  it  is  a  pretty  piece,  however. 

THURSDAY   MORNING. 

LADY  Betty  Williams  fuppcd  with 
tis  the  fame  evening.  She  is  an 
agreeable  woman,  the  widow  of  a  very 
•worthy  man',  a  near  relation  of  Mr. 
Reeves.  She  has  a  great  and  juft  re- 
gard for  my  coufin,  and  confults  him 
in  all  affairs  of  importance.  Shefeems 
to  be  turned  of  forty;  has  a  fon  and  a 
daughterj  but  they  are  both  abroad 
for  education. 

It  hurt  me  to  hear  her  declare,  that 
fte  cared  not  for  the  trouble  of  educa- 
tion; and  that  (he  had  this  pleafure,which 
girls  brought  up  at  home  feldom  give 
their  mothers,  that  me  and  Mifs  Wil- 
liams always  faw  each  other,  and  al- 
ways parted,  as  lovers. 

Surely  there  muft  be  fome  fault  either 
in  the  temper  of  the  mother,  or  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  daughter}  and  if  (b, 
I  doubt  it  will  not  be  amended  by  fee- 
ing each  other  but  feldom.  Do  not 
lovers  thus  cheat  and  im.poie  upon  one 
another  ? 

The  young  gentleman  is  about  fe- 


venteen;  his  fitter  about  fifteen:  ant?f 
as  I  underftand,  me  is  a  very  lively, 
and,  it  is  feared,  a  forward  girl  j  mall 
we  wonder  if,  in  a  few  years  time,  (he 
mould  make  fuch  a  choice  for  her  huf- 
band  as  Lady  Betty  would  leaft  of  all 
chufe  f,>r  a  fon-in-law?  What  influ- 
ence can  a  mother  expecl  to  have  over 
a  daughter  from  whom  (he  fo  volun- 
tarily .ehVanges  herfeif,  and  from 
whole  example  the  daughter  can  re- 
ceive only  hearfay  benefits? 

But  after  all,  methinks  I  hear  my 
correcting  uncle  aflc,  *  May  not  Lady 
'  Betty  have  i^/terreafons  for  her  cori- 

*  duel  in  this  particular,  than  me  gave 

*  you?' — She    may,    my   uncle,    and  I 
hope  flie  has  :  but  I  wiih  me  had  con- 
delcended  to  give  thofe  better   reafons, 
fince  me  gave  any;   and   then  you   had 
not    been   troubled  with    the  imperti- 
nent remarks    of  your  iaucy    kinfwo- 
man. 

LadyBetty  was  fo  kind  ae  to  take  great 
notice  of  me.  She  defired  to  be  one  in 
every  party  of  pleafure  that  I  am  to  be 
engaged  in.  Perfons  who  were  often 
at  publick  places,  (he  obferved,  took  as 
much  delight  in  accompanying  (trangers 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  their  own.  The 
apt  comparifons,  fhe  faid ;  the  new  re- 
marks; the  pretty  wonder  j  the  agree- 
able paffions  excited  in  fuch  on  the  oc- 
cafion;  always  gave  her  high  enter- 
tainment: and  (lie  was  fure,  from 
the  obfeivation  of  fuch  a  young 
lady,  civilly  bowing  to  me,  (he  mould 
be  equally  delighted  and  improved.  I 
bowed  in- fi'.ence.  I  love  not  to  make 
difqualifying  fpeeches;  by  fuch  we  feem 
to  intimate  that  we  believe  the  compli- 
menter  to  be  in  earneft,  or  perhaps  that 
we  think  the  compliment  our  due,  and 
want  to  hear  it  either  repeated  or  con- 
firmed; and  yet,  poflibly,  we  Inve  not 
that  pretty  confufion,  and  thofe  tran- 
fientblufb.es  ready,  which  Mr.  Greville 
archly  fays,  are  always  to  be  at  hand 
when  we  affe&  to  difclaim  the  praiiei 
given  us. 

Lady  Betty  was  fo  good  as  to  flop 
there  j  though  the  mufcles  of  her  agree- 
able face  fhewed  a  polite  promptitude, 
had  I,  by  diiciaiming  her  compliments, 
provoked  them  to  perform  their  office. 

Am  I  not  a  faucy  creature? 

I  know  I  am.  But  I  dirtike  not 
Lady  Betty,  for  all  that. 

I  am  to  be  carried  by  her  to  a  maf- 

querade,  to  a  ridottoj  when  the  feafon 

comes. 
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comes,  to  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall:  in 
the  mean  time,  to  balls,  routs,  drums, 
and  fo  forth  5  and  to  qualify  me  for 
thefe  latter,  I  am  to  be  taught  all  the 
fafhionable  games.  Did  my  dear  grand>- 
mamma,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
think  flie  fhould  live  to  be  told,  that  to 
the  dancing-mafter,  the  finging  or  mu- 
fick-mafter,  the  high  mode  would  re- 
quire the  gaming-mafter  to  be  added, 
for  the  compleating'of  the  female  edu- 
cation? 

Lady  Bttty  will  kindly  take  the  lead 
in  all  thefe  diverfions. 

And  now,  Lucy,  will  you  not  re- 
peat your  wilhes,  that  I  return  to  you 
with  a  found  heart?  And  are  you  not 
afraid  that  I  fhould  become  a  modern 
fine  lad}?  As  to  the  latter  fear,  I  will 
tell  you  <when  you  mail  fulpecl  me— If 
you  find  that  I  prefer  the  higheft  of 
thefe  entertainments,  or  the  opera  itlelf, 
well  as  I  Jove  mufick,  to  a  good  play 
of  our  favourite  Shakefpeare,  then,  my 
Lucy,  let  your  heart  ache  for  your  Har- 
riet :  then  be  apprehenfive  rhac  me  is 
laid  hold  on  by  levity;  that  (he  is  cap- 
tivated by  the  eye  and  the  ear;  that  her 
heart  is  infected  by  the  modern  tafte; 
and  that  (he  will  carry  down  with  her 
an  appetite  to  pernicious  gaming;  and, 
in  order  to  fupport  her  extravagance, 
will  think  of  punifhing  fome  honeft 
man  in  marriage. 

James  has  fignified  to  Sally  his  wiflies 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Selby-Houfe. 
I  have  not,  therefore,  bought  him  the 
new  liveries  I  defigned  for  him  on  com- 
ing to  town.  I  cannot  bear  an  un- 
chearful  brow  in  a  fervant;  and  he 
owning  to  me,  on  my  talking  to  him, 
his  deiire  to  return,  I  have  promifed 
that  \\tjball,  as  foon  as  Mr.  Reeves  has 
provided  me  with  another  fervant.— 
Silly  fellow!  But  I  hope  my  aunt 
will  not  dil'mifs  him  upon  it.  Xhe 
fervant  I  may  hire  may  not  care  to  go 
into  the  country,  perhaps,  or  may  not 
fo  behave  as  that  I  mould  chufe  to  take 
him  down  with  me.  And  James  is 
honeft;  and  his  mother  would  break 
her  heart  if  he  ftiould  be  difmiffcd  cur 
fervice. 

Several  fervants  have  already  offered 
themfelves;  but,  as  I  think  people  are 
anfwerable  for  the  character  of  fuch  as 
they  chufe  for  their  domefticks,  I  find 
no  final!  difficulty  in  fixing.  1  am  not 
of  the  mind  of  that  great  man,  whole 
good-natured  reafon  iorlbrneiiu.es  pre- 


ferring men  no  way  deserving,  was, 
that  he  loved  to  be  a  friend  to  thofe 
whom  no  other  perfon  would  befriend. 
This  was  carrying  his  goodnefs  very 
far  (if  he  made  it  not  an  excufe  for 
himfelf,  for  having  promoted  a  man 
who  proved  bad  afterwardsy  rather  than, 
as  fuppofing  him  to  be  fo  at  the  time\) 
fince  elfe,  he  feemed  not  to  confider* 
that  every  bad  man  he  promoted  rafr 
away  with  the  reward  due  to  a  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  are  fo  kind  to 
me,  and  their  ftrvants  are  fo  ready  to 
oblige  me,  that  I  flull  not  be  very  un- 
eafy  if  I  cannot  foon  get  one  to  my 
mind.  Only  if  I  could  fix  on  fuch  a 
one,  and  if  my  grandmamma's  Oliver 
mould  leave  her,  as  fhe  fuppofes  he  will, 
now  he  has  married  Ellen,  as  foon  as 
a  good  inn  offers,  James  may  fupply 
Oliver's  place,  and  tne  new  fervant  may 
continue  mine  inftead  of  James. 

And  now  that  f  have  gone  fo  low, 
don't  you  wifh  me  to  put  an  end  to 
this  letter? — I  believe  you  do. 

Well,  then,  with  duty  and  love  ever 
remembered  where  fojuftiy  due,  believe 
me  to  be,  my  dear  Lucy,  your  truly 
affectionate. 

HARRIET  BYRON. 

I  will  write  feparately  to  what  you  fay 
of  Mr.  Greville,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and 
Mifs  Orme;  yet  hope  to  be  time 
enough  for  the  poft. 


LETTER     VI. 

MISS  BYRON    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

SATURDAY,   JAN.  21. 

AS  to  what  you  fay  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  concern  on  my  abfence, 
(anci  I  think,  with  a  little  too  much 
feeling  for  him)  and  of  his  declaring 
hicilelf  unable  to  live  without  feeing 
me,  I  have  but  one  fear  about  it;  which 
is,  that  he  is  forming  a  pretence,  from 
his  'violent  love,  to  come  up  after  me: 
and  if  he  does,  I  will  not  fee  him,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

And  do  you,  indeed,  believe  him  to  be 
fo  much  in  love?  By  your  ferioufnefs 
on  the  occafion,  you  frem  to  think  he  is. 
O  my  Lucy!  what  a  good  heart  you 
have!  And  di'1  he  not  weep  when  he 
told  you  fo?  D»d  he  not  turn  his  head 
away,  and  pull  out  his  handkerchief  ?— — 
C  thefe  JJ&mblers!  Tfc^hyana,  my 
C  a  deal 
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(J'.ir,  was  a  male  devotirer.  The  men 
in  malice,  and  to  extenuate  their  own 
guilt,  made  the  creature  ^.female.  And 
yet  theie  may  he  male  and  female  of 
this  fpecies  of  moniters.  But  as  wo- 
men have  more  to  lofe  with  regard  to 
reputation  than  men,  the  male  hyaena 
mutt  be  infinitely  the  more  dangerous 
Civature  of  the  two;  fince  he  will 
come  to  us,  even  into  our  very  hovjf-rs, 
fawning,  cringing,  weeping,  licking 
our  hands  while  the  den  of  the  female 
is  by  the  highway- fide,  and  wretched 
ycuths  mult  enter  into  it,  to  put  it 
into  her  power  to  devour  them. 

Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  if  there 
be  an  artful  man  in  England,  with  re- 
gard to  us  women,  (artful  equally  in 
his  free  fpeaking  and  in  his  fycophan- 
cies)  Mr.  Greville  is  the  man:  and  he 
intends  to  be  fo  too,  and  values  himlelf 
upon  his  art.  Doe^  he  not  as  boldly 
as  constantly  infinunte,  that  flattery  is 
dearer  to  a  woman  than  her  food?  Yet 
vvhofogrofs  a  flatterer  ashirnfelf,  when 
the  humour  is  upon  him?  And  yet  at 
times  he  wants  to  build  up  a  merit  for 
fmcerity  or  plain-dealing,  by  faying  free 
tilings. 

It  is  not  difficult,  my  dear,  to  find 
out  thefe  men,  were  we  eai  nett  to  detect 
them.  Their  chief  tlrength  lies  in  our 
weaknds.  But  however  weak  we  are, 
I  think  we  (houkl  not  add  to  the  triumph 
of  thofe  who  make  our  weaknefs  the 
general  fubjeft  of  their  fatire.  We 
ihould  not  prove  the  juftice  of  their  ri- 
dicule by  our  own  indifcretions.  But 
the  traitor  is  within  us.  If  we  guard 
a^ainft  ourfelves,  we  may  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  arts  of  man. 

You  know,  that  my  great  objection 
to  Mr.  Greville  is  for  his  immoralities. 
A  man  of  free  principles,  /hewn  by 
practices  as  free,  can  hardly  make  a 
tender  huiband,  were  a  woman  able  to 
get  over  confiderations  that  (lie  ought 
not  to  get  over.  Who  fhall  truft  for 
the  performance  of  his  fecond  duties, 
tht-  tnnn  w!io  avowedly  delpifes  [\\sjirjl? 
Jvli .  Greville  had  a  good  education:  he 
mm  have  taken  pains  to  render  vain 
the  pious  precepts  of  his  worthy  fa- 
ther, and  Itill  more  to  make  a  jeft  of 
them. 

1  iii  ••  of  his  women  we  have  heard 
of,  btli  <es  her  whom  he  brought  with 
him  fr.orrj  W:ih?.  You  know  he  has 
only  .nH.  ctrd  ic  apptnr  drcrnt  fmoe  he 
has  tail  his  cyts  upon  int.  The  man,  my 


dear,  muft  be  an  abandoned  man,  and 
mult  have  a  very  hard  heart,  who  can 
pafs  from  woman  to  woman^  without 
any  remorfe  for  a  former,  whom,  as  may 
be  fuppoled,  he  has  by  the  moft  folemn 
vows  {educed.  And  whofe  leavings  is 
it,  my  dear,  that  a  virtuous  woman 
takes,  who  marries  a  profligate! 

Is  it  not  reported  that  his  Wei  Hi  wo- 
man, to  whom,  at  parting,  he  gave  not 
fufficient  for  a  twelvemonth's  fcanty 
fubfiltence,  is  now  upon  the  town? 
Vile  mar!  He  thinks  it  to  his  credit,  I 
have  heard,  to  own  it  a  feduftion,  and 
thot  me  was  not  a  vicious  creature  till 
he  made  her  fo. 

One  only  merit  has  Mr.  Greville  to 
plead  in  this  black  traniaftion  :  it  is, 
that  he  has,  by  his  whole  conduft  in  it, 
added  a  warning  to  our  fex.  And /hall 
I,  defpifing  the  warning,  many  a  man, 
who,  fpecious  as  he  is  in  his  temper,  and 
lively  in  his  xronveifation,  has  (hewn  fo 
bad  a  nature? 

His  fortune,  as  you  fay,  is  great. 
The  more  iiuxculable  therefore  is  he 
for  his  niggardlinefs  to  his  Welfli- 
woman.  On  his  fortune  he  prcfumes: 
it  will  procure  him  a  too  eafy  forgive- 
ntis  from  others  of  our  (ex;  but  fortune 
without  merit  will  never  do  with  me, 
were  the  man  a  prince. 

You  fay,  that  if  a  woman  refolves 
not  to  marry  till  fhe  finds  herfelf  ad- 
dreffed  to  by  a  man  of  (hi<5t  virtue,  fhe 
muii:  be  for  ever  fingle.  If  this  be- 
true,  what  wicked  creatures  are  men? 
What  a  dreadful  abufe  of  paflions.given 
them  for  the  noblelt  purpofes,  are  they 
guilty  of? 

I  have  a  very  high  notion  of  the  maiv 
riage-(fate.  I  remember  what  my  uncle 
once  averred,  that  a  woman  out  of  wed- 
lock, is  hilfufelefs  to  the  end  of  her 
being.  How,  indeed,  do  the  duties  of  a 
good  wife,  of  a  good  mother,  and  a  wor- 
thy matron,  well  performed,  dignify  a 
woman!  Let  my  aunt  Selhy's  example, 
in  her  enlarged  fphere,  fet  agasnft  that 
of  any  luigie  woman  of  Jike  years, 
moving  in  her  narrow  circle,  ttftify  the 
tuith  of  the  obfervation.  My  grandr 
father  ufed  to  fay,  that  families  are 
little  communities;  that  thetfe  are  but 
few  folid  friend/hips  out  of  them;  and 
that  they  help  to  makeup  worthily,  and 
to  fee ure  the  great  community,  of'which 
they  are  fo  many  miniatures. 

But  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  hope 
that  I  never  by  my  practice  fhall  dif- 
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credit  It,  that  a  woman,  who  with  her 
eyts  open  marries  a  profligate  man,  had, 
generally,  much  better  remain  Tingle 
all  her  life;  lince  it  is  very  likely,  that 
by  fuch  a  rtep  ihe  defeats,  as  to  herfelf, 
all  the  good  ends  of  fociety.  What  a 
dreadful,  what  a  prefumptuous  rifk  runs 
fhe,  who  marries  a  wicked  man,  even 
hoping  to  reclaim  him,  when  fhe  can- 
not be  fure  of  keeping  her  own  prin- 
cipltsl  —  Be  not  deceived,  evil  commu- 
nication corrupts  good  manner  st  is  a 
caution  truly  apoftolical. 

The  text  you  mention  of  the  unbe- 
lieving bujband  being  converted  by  the 
believing  wife,  refpecls,  as  I  take  it, 
the  firit  ages  of  CAhrirtianity;  and  is  an 
inttru&ion  to  the  converted  wife  to  let 
her  unconverted  hufband  fee,  in  her  be- 
haviour to  him,  while  be  beheld  her 
chafte  con-verfation  coupled  with  fear, 
(he  efficacy  upon  her  own  heart  of  the 
excellent  du£hines  fhe  had  embraced. 
It  could  not  have  in  view  the  woman 
who,  being  fingle,  chofe  a  Pagan  huf- 
bajid,  in  hopes  of  converting  him.  Nor 
can  it  give  encouragement  tor  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  iciigion  to  marry  a  pro- 
fligate, in  hopes  of  reclaiming  him. 

ho  can    touch  pitch,    and  not  be  de- 


As  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  I  am  far  from 
having  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I 
have  of  Mr.  Greville.  You  know 
what  is  whifpered  of  him.  He  has 
more  decency,  however:  he  avo^vs  not 
free  principles  as  the  o«her  does.  But 
you  muff  have  obferved  how  much  he 
Teems  to  enjoy  the  mad  talk  and  free 
Tentiments  of  the  other:  and  that  other 
always  brightens  up  and  riles  in  his 
freeJo.rjs  and  impiety  on  Mr.  Fen- 
wick's  fly  applaufes  and  encouraging 
countenance.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  not  having  the  fame  lively  things 
to  fay,  nor  fo  lively  an  air  to  carry 
them  off,  as  Mr.  Greville  has,  though 
he  would  be  thought  not  to  want  fcnle, 
takes  pains  to  mew  that  he  has  as  cor- 
rupt a  heart.  If  I  thought  anger  would 
not  give  him  confequence,  I  fhould 
hardly  forbear  to  fliew  myfelf  difpleafed, 
when  he  points  by  a  leering  eye,  and  by 
a  broad  Anile,  the  free  jert  of  the  other, 
to  the  per/on  prefent  whom  he  thinks 
moft  apt  to  biufh,  as  if  for  fear  it  fhould 
be  loft;  and  ftill  more,  when,  on  the 
mantling  cheek's  mewing  the  Tenfibi- 
lity  of  the  perfon  To  inTulted,  he  break's 
put  into  a  loud  laugh,  that  fhs  may  not 
,  be  able  to  recover  herieU. 


Surely  theTe  men  mult  think  us  wo- 
men egregious  hypocrites:  they  mufl 
believe  that  we  only  afteft  modetfy, 
and  in  our  hearts  approve  of  their  fiae- 
dom;  for,  can  it  be  TuppoTed  that  Tucb, 
as  call  themTelves  gentlemen,  and  who 
have  had  the  education  and  opportuni- 
ties that  thefe  t\\o  have  had,  would  ^ive 
themfelves  liberties  of  fpeech  on  purpofe 
to  affront  us? 

I  hope  I  (hall  find  the  London  gen- 
tlemen more  polite  than  thefe  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  fox-chacej  and  yet  hi- 
therto I  have  feen  no  great  cauTe  tq 
prefer  them  to  the  others.  But  about 
the  court,  and  at  the  fafhionable  pub- 
lick  phces,  I  expect  wonders.  Pray 
Heaven  I  may  not  be  difappointed! 

Thank.  Mifs  Orme,  in  my  name, 
for  the  kind  wifhes  fhe  TenJs  me.  Tell 
her,  that  her  doubts  of  my  affecHon 
for  her  are  not  juftj  and  that  I  do 
really  and  indeed  love  her.  Nor  mould 
fhe  want  the  moft  explicit  declarations 
of  my  love,  were  I  not  more  afraid  of 
her,  in  the  charafter.'of  zfijler  to  a  truly 
refpeftable  man,  than  doubtful  of  her 
in  that  of  a  friend  to  me;  in  which 
latter  light  I  even  joy  to  conlider  her; 
but  fhe  is  a  little  naughty,  tell  her, 
becaule  fhe  is  always  leading  to  one 
fubjecl.  And  yet,  how  can  I  be  an- 
gry with  her  for  it,  if  her  good  opi- 
nion of  me  induces  her  to  think  it  in 
my  power  to  make  the  brother  happy, 
whom  fhe  To  dearly  and  dcfervediy 
loves?  I  cannot  but  elteem  her  for 
the  part  fhe  takes — :ind  this  it  is  that 
makes  me  afraid  of  the  arilefsly-artful 
Mifs  Orme. 

It  would  look  as  if  I  thought  my 
duty,  and  love,  and  refpe&s,  were 
questionable,  if  in  every  letter  I  re- 
peated them  to  my  equally  honoured 
and  beloved  benefactors,  friends  and 
favourers.  Suppofe  them,  therefore, 
always  included  in  my  Tubfcription  to 
you,  my  Lucy,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am,  and  will  be, your  ever  affectionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER     VII. 

MR.    SELBY    TQ    MISS    BYRON. 

SELBY   HOUSE,  JAN.  30. 

WELL,  and  now  there  wants  but 
a  London  lover  or  two  to  enter 
vpon  the  fiage,  and  fanity  Fair  will  be 
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proclaimed,  and  directly  opened.  Gre- 
ville  every  where  magnifying  you  in 
order  to  jr.ft.ity  his  flame  for  you;  Fen- 
wick  exalting  you  above  all  women; 
Onne  adoring  you,  and  by  his  humble 
filenre  faying  more  than  any  of  them: 
proposals,  befules,  from  this  man;  let- 
ters from  that!  What  fcenes  of  flattery 
and  nonfenfe  have  I  been  witnefs  to 
for  thefe  pait  three  years  and  half,  that 
young  Mr.  Elford  began  the  dance? 
Single!  Well  may  you  have  remained 
fir.gle  till  this  your  twentieth  year, 
•when  you  have  fuch  choice  of  admirers, 
that  you  do  not  know  which  to  have. 
So,  in  a  mercei'b  fhop,  the  tradefman 
has  a  fine  time  with  you  women, 
when  variety  of  his  rich  wares  diftrafl 
you;  and  fifty  to  one  at  laft,  but,  as 
well  i:i  men  as  \\\filkst  you  chufe  the 
worft,  eipecialJy  if  the  beft  is  offered  at 
firft,  and  refuted;  for  women  know 
better  how  to  be  forry  than  to  amend. 
*  It  is  true,"  fay  you,  *  that  we  young 

*  women  are  apt  to  be  pleafed  with  ad- 

*  miration — «  O  ho!  Are  you  fo?  and 
fo  i  have  gained  one  point  with  you  at 
laft,  have  1? 

'  But  I  have  always  endeavoured,' 
[And  I,  Harriet,  wifti  you  had  fuc- 
ceedid  in  your  endeavours]  *  to  keep 
'  down  airy  fooiifh  pride.1 — Then  you 
Own  that  pride  you  have? — Another 
point  gained!  Confcience,  honeft  con- 
Jcienc<;(  auz//  now- and-  then  make  you 
•wotrKn  fpeak  out.  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  here  is  vanity  in  the  very  humi- 
lity. Well  fay  you  endeavoured,  when 
female  pride,  like  love,  though  hid 
\mder  a  barrel,  will  flarne  out  at  the 
bung. 

«  Well,'  faid  I  to  your  aunt  Selby, 
to  your  grandmamma,  and  to  your  cou- 
fin  Lucy,  when  we  all  met  to  fit  in 
judgment  upon  your  letters,  *  now  I 
hope  you  will  never  difpute  with  me 
more  on  this  flagrant  love  of  admi- 
ration) whi.h  I  have  fo  often  obferv- 
ed  iwallows  up  the  hearts  and  fouls 
of  you  all,  fince.your  Harriet  is  not 
exempt  from  it;  and  fince",  with  all 
her  fpecioufnefs,  with  a-11  her  pru- 
dence, with  ail  her  caution,  (he  (taken 
with  a  qualm  of  confcience)  owns  it.* 
But,  no,  trulyl  all  is  right  that  you 
fay-  all  is  right  that  you  do! — Your 
very  confeflions  are  brought  as  fo  many 
demonftrations  of  your  diffidence,  of 
your  vngenuoufnefs,  and  I  cannot  tell 
what. 


Why,  I  m oft  own,  that  no  father 
ever  loved  his  daughter  as  I  love  my 
niece:  but  yet,  girl,  your  faults,  your 
vanities,  I  do  not  love.  It  is  my  glory, 
that  I  think  myfelf  able  to  judge  of  my 
friends  as  they  defer<ve\  not  as  being 
my  friends.  Why,  the  beft  beloved  of 
my  heart,  your  aunt  herlelf — you  know, 
I  value  her  now  more,  now  It-is,  as  fhe 
deierves.  But  with  all  thufe  I  have 
named,  and  with  all  your  relations, 
indeed,  their  Harriet  cannot  be  in  fault. 
And  why?  becauie  you  are  related  to 
them,  and  becaufe  they  attribute  to 
themfelves  fome  merit  from  the  rela- 
tion they  ftand  in  to  you.  Supereroga- 
iorians  all  of  them  (\ivill  make  words 
whenever  I  pleafe)  with  their  attribu- 
tions to  yovij  and  becaufe  you  are  of 
their  fex,  foriboth;  and  becauie  I  ac- 
cufe  you  in  a  point  in  which  you  are 
all  concerned,  and  fo  make  a  common 
caufe  of  it. 

Here  one  exalts  you  for  your  good- 
fenfe;  becaufe  you  have  a  knack,  by  help 
of  a  happy  memory,  of  making  every 
thing  you  read,  and  every  thing  that  is 
told  you,  that  you  like,  your  own  (your 
grandfather's  precepts  particularly;) 
and  becaufe,  I  think,  you  pals  upon 
us  as  your  own  what  you  have  borroyv-. 
ed,  if  not  ftolen. 

Another  praifes  you  for  your^r^- 
nature. — The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  a  girl 
who  has  crowds  of  admirers  after  her, 
and  a  new  lover  where-ever  ihe  lliews 
her  bewitching  face;  who  is  bleft  with 
health  and  fpints;  and  has  every  body 
for  her  friend,  let  her  deferve  it  or  not; 
can  be  ///-natured.  Who  can  fuch  a 
one  have  to  quarrel  with,  trow? 

Another  extols  you  for  your  cbear- 
fulnvit,  even  when  displayed,  bold  girl 
as  you  are,  upon  your  Uncle}  in  which, 
indeed,  you  are  upheld  by  the  wife  of 
my  bofom,  whenever  I  take  upon  me 
to  tell  you  what  ye  all,  even  the  beft  of 
ye,  are. 

Yet,  fometimes,  they  praife  your 
modefty:  and  why  your  modefty? — Be- 
cauie you  have  a  ikin  in  a  manner  tranf- 
parent;  and  becaufe  you  can  blufh — I 
was  going  to  fay,  whenever  you  pleafe. 
At  other  times,  they  will  find  out, 
that  you  have  features  equally  delicate 
and  regular;  when  I  think,  and  I  have 
examined  them  jointly  and  leparately, 
that  all  your  takingnefs  is  owing  to 
that  open  and  chearful  countenance, 
which  gives  them  a  glofs,  (or  what 
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fh  :11  I  call  it  ?)  that  we  men  are  apt  to 
be  pleafed  with  at  firft  fight:  a  glofs 
that  takes  one,  as  it  were,  by  furprize. 
But  give  me  the  beauty  that  grows  upon 
us  every  time  we  fee  itj  that  leaves 
room  for  fomething  to  be  found  out  to 
it's  advantage,  as  we  are  more  and  more 
acquainted  wirh  it. 

\  Your  correSing  uncle,1  you  call  me; 
and*  fo  I  will  be.  But  what  hope  have  I 
of  your  amendment^  when  every  living 
foul,  man,  woman,  and  child,  th at  knows 
you,  puffs  you  tip?  '  There  goes  Mr. 
*  Selby,'  I  have  heard  ftrangers  fay. 
'  And  who  is  Mr.  Selby  ?'  another 
ftranger  has  aflced.  '  Why,  Mr.  Selby 
«  is  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Mifs  Byron.' 
Yet  I,  who  have  lived  fifty  years  in  this 
county,  fhould  think  I  might  be  known 
on  my  onvn  account,  and  not  as  the  uncle 
of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

*  Arn  I  not  a  faucy  creature  ?'  in  ano- 
ther place  you  a/k.     And  you  anfwer, 
«  I  know  I  am/     I  am   glad  you  do. 
Now  may  I  call  you  fo   by  your  own 
authority,    I    hope.       But   with     your 
aunt,  it  is  only  the  effeft  of  your  agree- 
able vivacity.     What  abominable  par- 
tiality ?    E'en  do  what  you  will,  Har- 
riet, you'll  never  be  in  fault.     I  could 
almoftwifh — but  I  won't  tell  you  what 
I  wi/h   neither.     But  fomething  mud 
betide  you  that  you  little  think  of;  de- 
pend upon  that.     All  your  days  cannot 
be  halcyon  ones.     I  would  givea  thou- 
fand  pounds  with  all  my  foul,  to  fee  you 
heartily  in  love:  ay,  up  to  the  very  ears, 
and  unable  to  help  yourfelf  I  You  are 
rot  thirty  yet,  child;  and,  indeed,  you 
feem  to  think  the  time  of  danger  is  not 
t>*uer.     I  am  glad  of  your  confcioufneft , 
my  dear.     Shall  I  tell  Greviile  of  your 
doubts,  and  of  your  difficulties,  Har- 
riet ?    as  to  the  ten  coming  years,    I 
mean?     And  (hall  I  tell  him   of  your 
prayer  to  pafs  them  fafely  ? — Bat  is  not 
this  wifh  of  yours,  that  ten  years  of 
bloom  were  over-paft,  and  that  you  were 
arrived  at  the  thirtieth  year  of  your  age, 
every  fingular  one?    a  (light!    a  mere 
flight!  Afic  ninety-nine  of  your  fex  out 
of  an  hundred,  if  they  would  adopt  it. 

In  another  letter  you  aflc  Lucy,  *  If 
«  Mr /Greviile  has  not  faid,  that  flat- 
*  tery  is  dearer  to  a  woman  than  her 
«  food?'  Well,  niece,  and  what  would 
you  be  at  ?  Is  it  not  fo  ? — I  do  aver, 
that  Mr.  Greviile  is  a  fenfible  man,  and 
makes  good  obfervations. 


'  Men's  chief  ftrength,'  you  fay,  '  lie* 
*  In  the  weaknefs  of  women.'  Why, 
fo  it  does.  Where  elfe  fhould  it  lie  ? 
And  this  from  their  immeafureablelove 
of  admiration  and  flattery,  as  here  you 
feem  to  acknowledge  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, though  it  has  been  fo  often  per- 
veriely  difputed  with  me.  Give  you 
women  but  rope  enough,  you'll  do  your 
own  bufmefs. 

However,  in  many  places  you  have 
pleafed  me  :  but  no-where  more  th.m 
when  you  recollect  my  averment >(  with- 
out contradi&ing  it,  which  is  a  rarity  1) 

*  that  a  woman  out  of  wedlock  is  half 

*  ufelefstotheend  of  her  being.'  Good 
girl  !    That  was   an  aflertion  of  mine, 
and  I  will  abide  by  it.     Lucy  iimper'd 
when  we  came  to  this  place,  and  looked 
at  me.     She  expected,   I  faw,   my  no- 
tice upon  it;  fo  did  your  aunt:   but  the 
confefiion  WHS  fo  frank,  that  I  was  gene- 
rous; and  only  faid,  *  True  as  thegof- 
'  pel.' 

I  have  written  a  long  letter;  yet  have 
not  faid  one  quarter  of  what  I  intended 
to  fay  when  I  began.  You  will  allo* 
that  you  have  given  your  correcting  un  - 
cle  ample  fubjeft.  But  you  fare  fome- 
thing the  better  for  faying,  «  you  unb»- 
'  fpeak  not  your  monitor.' 

You  o-ivn,  that  3011  have  fome  vani- 
ty. Be  more  tree  in  your  acknowledg- 
ments of  this  nature,  (you  may;  for 
are  you  not  a  wonvin?)  and  you  will 
fare  fomething  the  better  for  your  in- 
genuoufnefs;  and  the  rather,  as  your 
acknowledgment  will  help  me  up  with 
your  aunt  and  Lucy,  as;d  your  grand- 
mamma, in  an  argument  I  will  «ot 
give  up. 

I  have  had  frefli  applications  made  to 
me — But  I  will  not  fay  from  whom :  llnce 
we  have  agreed  long  ago,  not  to  pre- 
fcribeto  fodifcreet  a  girl,  as  in  the  main 
we  all  think  you,  in  the  articles  of  love 
and  tnarrige. 

With  all  your  faults,  I  muft  love 
you.  I  am  half  afliamed  to  fay  hovr 
much  I  mils  you  already.  We  are  all 
naturally  chearful  folks:  yet,  I  60 
not  know  how  it  is,  your  abfence  has 
made  a  ftrange  c'hafm  at  our  table. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  every  pott:  that 
will  be  fomething.  Your  doating  aunt 
tells  the  hours  on  the  day  (he  expe&s 
a  letter.  Your  grandmother  is  at  pre- 
fent  with  us,  and,' in  heart,  I  am  lure, 
regrets  your  abfence  :  but,  as  your  ten - 
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dernefs  to  her  has  kept  you  from  go- 
ing to  London  for  fo  many  years,  me 
thinks  (he  ought  to  be  eafy.  Her  ex- 
amples go  a  great  way  with  us  all,  you 
know;  and  particularly  with  jour  truly 
njje&wnate  (though  correcting)  uncle, 
GEORGE  SELBY. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MISS  BYRON   TO  MISS  SELBY. 

TUESDAY,    JAN     31. 

I  Am  already,  my  dear  Lucy,  quite 
contrary  to  my  own  expectation,  en- 
abled to  obey  the  third  general  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  me  at  parting,  by  you, 
and  all  my  dear  friends}  fince  a  gen- 
tleman, not  inconfideiable  in  his  fa- 
mily or  fortune,  has  already  beheld  your 
Harriet  with  partiality. 

Not  to  heighten  your  impatience  by 
unneceflary  parade,  his  name  is  Fo-iv- 
ler.  Ke  is  a  young  gentleman  of  an 
handfome,  independent  fortune,  and 
ftill  larger  expectations  from  a  Welfh, 
uncle,  now  in  town,  Sir  Rowland  Me- 
redith; knighted  in  his  flienflfnlry,  on 
occafion  of  an  addrefs  which  he  brought 
up  to  the  king  from  his  county. 

Sir  Rowland,  it  feems,  requires  from 
his  nephew,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
favour  for  ever,  that  he  marries  not 
without  his  approbation ;  which,  he 
declares,  he  never  will  give,  except  the 
•woman  be  of  a  good  family;  has  a  gen- 
tlewoman's fortune}  has  had  the  be- 
nefit of  a  religious  education;  which 
be  confiders  as  the  beft  fecurity  that 
can  be  given  for  her  good  behaviour 
as  a  wife,  and  as  a  mother^  fo  for- 
ward does  the  good  knight  look ;  her 
character  unfullied ;  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  the  domeftick  duties,  and 
not  afhamed,  occafionally,  lo  enter  in- 
to the  direclion  of  the  practice.  Her 
fortune,  however,  as  his  nephew  will 
have  a  good  one,  he  eclares  to  be  the 
leatt  thing  he  Hands  upon;  only  that 
he  would  have  her  poflefled  of  from 
fix  to  ten  thoufand  pounds,  that  it  may 
not  appear  to  be  a  match  of  mere  love, 
and  as  if  his  nephew  were  taken  in,  as 
he  calls  it,  rather  by  the  eyes  than  by 
the  understanding.  Where  a  woman 
can  have  fuch  a  fortune  given  her  by 
her  family,  though  no  greater,  it  will 
be  an  samel*,  he  fays,  that  the  family 


flie  is  of  have  worth,  as  he  calls  it,  and* 
want  not  to  owe  obligations  to  that  of 
the  man  me  marries. 

Something  particular,  fomething  that 
has  the  look  of  forecaft  and  prudence, 
you  will  fay,  in  the  old  knight. 

O!  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgot}  his 
future  niece  muft  alfo  be  handfome.  He 
values  himfelf,  itfeems,  upon  the  breed 
of  his  horfes  and  dogs;  and  makes  po- 
lite comparifons  between  the  more  noble, 
and  the  lefs  noble,  animals. 

Sir  Rowland  himfelf,  as  you  will 
guefs  by  his  particularity,  is  an  old 
batchelor,  and  one  who  wants  to  have 
a  woman  made  on  purpofe  for  his  ne- 
phew; and  who  pofitively  infifts  upon 
qualities,  before  he  knows  her,  not 
one  of  which,  perhaps, his  future  niece 
will  have. 

Do  not  you  remember  Mr.  Tolfon, 
of  Dei  by/hire  ?  He  was  determined 
never  to  marry  a  widow.  If  he  did, 
it  fhould  be  one  who  had  a  vaft  for- 
tune, and  who  never  had  a  child:  and 
he  had  (till  a  more  particular  excep- 
tion; and  that  was  to  a  woman  who 
had  red  hair.  He  held  his  exceptions 
till  he  was  forty  :  and  then  being  look- 
ed upon  as  a  determined  batchelor,  no 
family  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
make  propofals  to  him;  no  woman  to 
throw  out  a  net  for  him  (to  exprefs 
myfelf  in  the  ftiie  of  the  gay  Mr.  Gie- 
ville  ;)  and  he  at  lalt  fell  in  with,  and 
married,  the  laughing  Mis.  Turnerj 
a  widow,  who  had  little  or  no  fortune, 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  living,  and 
that  child  an  abfolute  idiot;  and,  ta 
compleat  the  pervcrfenefs  cf  his  fate, 
her  hair  not  only  red,  but  the  moft 
difagreeable  of  reds.  The  honeft  man 
was  grown  fplenetick:  difregarded  by 
every  body,  he  was  become  difregard- 
ful  of  himfelf.  He  hoped  for  a  cure 
of  his  gloominefs  from  her  chearful 
vein;  and  feemed  to  think  himfelf  un- 
der obligation  to  one  who  had  taken 
notice  of  him  when  nobody  elfe  would. 
Batchelors  wives !  Maids  children  [ 
Thefe  old  faws  always  mean  fome- 
thing. 

Mr.  Fowler  faw  me  at  my  coufin 
Reeves's  the  firtt  time.  I  cannot  fay 
he  is  difagreeable  in  his  perfon  :  but  he 
feems  to  want  the  mind  I  would  have  a 
manblefled  with  to  whom  I  am  to  vow 
love  and  honour.  I  purpofe,  when- 
ever I  marry,  to  make  a  very  good  and 

even 
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even  a  dutiful  wife.  [Muft  I  not  vow 
obedience  ?  And  fhall  I  break  my  mar- 
riage vow? ]  I  would  not,  therefore, 
on  any  confideration,  marry  a  mail, 
whofe  want  cf  knowledge  might  make 
me  ftaggci-  in  the  performance  of  my 
•duty  to  him;  and  who  would  perhaps 
command  from  caprice,  or  want  of  un- 
derftanding,  what  I  fhould  think  un- 
"renfonable  to  be  complied  with.  There 
is  a  plesfiire  and  credit  in  yielding  up 
even  one's  judgment  in  things  indif- 
ferent, to  a.  man  who  is  older  and  wifeT 
than  one's  felf .  But  we  are  apt  to  doubt 
in  one  of  a  contrary  character,  what 
in  the  other  we  mould  have  no  doubt 
about  ;  and  doubt,  you  know,  of  a 
perfon's  merit,  is  the  firft  ftep  to  dif- 
refpect;  and  what,  but  difobedience, 
which  lets  in  every  evil,  is  the  next? 

I  faw  inftantly  that  Mr.  Fowler  be- 
held me  with  a  diilinguilhed  regard. 
We  women,  you  know,  [let  me  for 
once  be  aforehand  with  my  xmcle]  are 
very  quick  in  making  difcoveries  of 
this  nature.  But  every  body  at  table 
1'iwit.  He  came  again  next  day,  and 
befought  Mr.  Reeves  to  give  him  his 
intereit  with  me,  without  afldng  any 
qudtions  about  my  fortune ;  though  he 
was  even  generoufly  particular  as  to  his 
own.  He  might,  iince  he  has  an  un- 
exceptionable one.  Who  is  it  in  thefe 
cafes  that  forgets  to  fet  foremoit  the 
advantages  by  which  he  is  diftin- 
guifhed?  While  fortune  is  the  lall 
thing  talked  of  by  him  who  has  little 
or  none:  and  then,  Low,  love,  lave, 
is  all  his  cry. 

Mr.  Reeves,  who  has  a  good  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Fowler,  in  anfwer  to  his 
enquiries,  told  him,  that  he  believed  I 
was  difengaged  in  my  affections :  Mr. 
Fowler  rejoiced  at  that.  That  I  had 
no  queftions  to  alk,  but  thofe  of  duty; 
which,  indeed,  he  laid,  was  a  ftronger 
tie  with  me  than  intereft.  He  praifed 
my  temper,  and  my  franknefs  of  heart ; 
the  latter  at  the  expence  of  my  fex ; 
for  which  I  leaft  thanked  him,  when 
'he  told  me  what  he  had  faid.  In  fhort, 
he  acquainted  him  with  every  thing  that 
•was  neceffary,  and  more  than  was  ne- 
ceflary,  for  him  to  know,  of  the  fa- 
vour of  my  family,  and  of  my  good 
Mr.  Deane,  in  referring  all  proposals 
of  this  kind  to  myielf  j  mingling  the 
detail  with  commendations,  which  only 
cculd  be  e:;cuicd  by  the  goodnefs  of  his 


own  heart,  and  accounted  for  by  his 
partiality  to  his  coufin. 

Mr.  Fowler  exprefled  great  appre- 
hen'ions  on  my  couiin's  talking  of  thefe 
references  of  my  grandmother,  aunt, 
and  Mr.  Deane,  to  myfelf,  on  occalions 
of  this  nature;  which,  he  faid,  hepre- 
fumed,  had  been  too  frequent  for  his 
.hopes. 

*  If  you  have  any  hope,  Mr.  Fow- 
<  ler,'  fcid  Mr.  Reeves,  «  it  muft  be 

*  in  your   good   Character;    and  that 

*  much  preferably  to  your  clear  eftate 

*  and  great  expectations.     Although 

*  me  takes  no  pride  in  the  number  of 

*  her  admirers,  yet  is  it  natuz-al  to  fup- 
'  pofe,  that  it  has  made  her  more  dif- 
'  ficult;    and  her  difficulties  are  en- 
'  hanced,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
'  rous  confidence  which  all  her  friends 

*  have  in  her  difcretion.     And  when  I 
'  told  him,'    proceeded   Mr.  Reeves, 
'  that  your  fortune  exceeded  greatly 

*  what  Sir  Rowland  required  in  a  wife 
f  for  him  ;  and  that  you  had,  as  well 
'  from  inclination  r.s  education,  a  fe- 

*  rious  turn  ;  "  Too  much,  too  much,  in 
"  one  peribn  !"  cried  he  out.     As  tj 

*  fortune,  he  wifhetl  you  had  not  a  ihil- 
'  ling  j  and  if  he  could  obtain  your  fa- 

*  vour,  he  fliould  be  the  happieit  man  in. 

*  the  world.' 

'  O  my  good  Mr.  Reeves,'  faid  I, 
'  how  have  you  over-rated  my  merits  ! 
'  Surely,  you  have  not  given  Mr.  Fow- 

*  ler  your  intereft  ?  If  you  ha-ve,  fliould 

*  you  not,  for  bis  fake,  have  known 
'  Something  of  my  mind  before  you 
'  had  fet  me  out  thus,  had  I  even  de- 
'  fei'ved    your   high   opinion?  —  Mr. 
'  Fowler  might  have  reafon  to  repent 
'  the   double  well-meant  kindnefs  of 

•VionJ,  if  men  in  there  days  were 

*  uiedto  brsal:  tLcir  hearts  foi*  love.' 

*  It  is  the  language  I  do  and  mult 
'  talk  cf  you  in,  to  every  body,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Reeves  •.  *  Is  it  not  the  lan- 

*  guage  that  thofe  moft  talk  who  know 


'  Where  the  world  is  inclined  to  f.i- 
'  vour/  replied  I,  <  it  is  apt  to  o-zvr- 
'  rate,  as  much  as  it  will  Kw^r-rats 
1  where  it  disfavours.  In  this  cafe, 
1  you  mould  not  have  proceeded  fo  far 

*  as  to   engage  a  gentleman's  hopes. 

*  What  may  be  the  end  of  all  this, 
'  but  to  make  a  companion  ate  nature, 
'  as  mine  has  been  thought  to  be,  if 
'  Mr,  Fovvicr  ihould  be  greatly  in  ear- 

D  *  nsft,. 
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*  neft,  uneafy  to  itfelf,  in  being  oblig- 
'  *  ed  to  fhew  pity,  where  flic  cannot  re- 

*  turn  love  ?' 

«  What  I  have  faid,  I  have  laid,* 
replied  Mr.  Reeves.  *  Pity  is  but 

*  one  remove  from  love.    Mrs.  Reeves, 
4  (there  ftie  fits)  was  firft  brought  to 

*  pity  me;  for  never  was  man  more 

*  madly  in  love  than  I }  and  then  I 

*  thought  myfeif  fure  of  her.     And 

*  fo  it  proved.     I  can  tell  you,  I  am 

*  no  enemy  to  Mr.  Fowler. 

*  And  fo,  my  dear,  Mr.  Fowler  feems 

*  to  think  he  has  met  with  a  woman  who 
«  would  make  a  fit  wife  for  him :  but 

*  your  Harriet,  I  doubt,  has  not  in  Mr. 
'  Fowler  met  with  a  man  whom  the  can 

*  think  a  fit  hufband  for  her.' 

The  very  next  morning,  Sir  Row- 
land himfelf— 

But  now,  my  Lucy,  if  I  proceed  to 
tell  you  all  the  fine  things  that  are  faid 
of  me,  and  to  me,  what  will  my  uncle 
Selby  fay?  Will  he  not  attribute  all  I 
fhall  repeat  of  this  fort,  to  that  pride, 
to  that  vanity,  to  that  fondnefs  of  ad- 
miration, which  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Greville,  is  continually  charging  upon 
all  our  fex  ? 

Yet  he  expects  that  I  mail  give  a  mi- 
nute account  of  every  thing  that  paHTes, 
and  of  every  converfation  in  which  I 
have  any  part.  How  mall  I  do  to  pleafe 
him  ?  And  yet  I  know  I  mall  beft  pleafe 
him,  if  I  give  him  room  to  find  fault 
with  me.  But  then  mould  he  for  my 
faults  blame  the  whole  fex?  Is  that 
juft? 

You  will  tell  me,  I  know,  that  if  I 
give  fpeeches  and  converfations,  I  ought 
tq  give  them  juftly :  that  the  humours 
and  characters  of  perfons  cannot  be 
known  unlefs  I  repeat  what  they  fay, 
and  their  manner  of  faying:  that  I 
muft  leave  it  to  the  fpeakers  and 
complimenters  to  anfwer  for  the  like- 
nefs  of  the  pictures  they  draw.  That 
I  know  beft  my  own  heart,  and  whe- 
ther I  am  puffed  up  by  the  praifes 
given  me ;  that  if  I  am,  I  fhall  dif- 
cover  it  by  my  fupercilioufnefs ;  and 
"he  enough  pnnifhed  on  the  difcovery, 
by  incurring,  from  thofe  I  love,  de- 
ferved  blame,  if  not  contempt,  inltead 
of  preferving  their  wiftied-forefteem — 
Let  me  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  an 
author  (I  forget  who)  who  fty&,  «  It 

*  is  lawful  to  repeat  thofe  things,  though 

*  fjpoken  in.  our  praife,  that  art  ne- 


4  ccfTary  to  be  known,  and  cannot 
*  otherwife  be  come  at.' 

And  now  let  me  afk,  Will  this  pre- 
amble do,  once  for  all  ? 

It  will.  And  fo  fays  my  aunt  Set- 
by.  And  fo  fays  every  one  but  my 
uncle.  Well,  then,  I  will  proceed, 
and  repeat  all  that  fhall  bs  faid,  and 
that  as  well  to  my  disadvantage  as  ad- 
vantage j  only  refolving  not  to  be  ex- 
alted with  the  one,  aaa  to  rfo  my  err- 
deavour  to  amend  by  the  other.  And 
here,  pray  tell  my  uncle,  that  I  do  not 
defire  he  will  fpareme  j  fince  the  faults 
he  mail  find  in  his  Harriet  fhall  always 
put  her  upon  her  guard — Not,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  them  from  his  difcem- 
ingeyej  but  to  amend  them. 

And  now,  having,  as  I  faid,  once 
for  all,  prepared  you  to  guard  againft 
a  furfeit  ot  felf-praife,  though  deli- 
vered at  fecond  or  third  hand,  I  will 
go  on  with  my  narrative — But  hold 
—my  paper  reminds  me  that  I  have 
written  a  monltrous  letter— I  will, 
therefore,  with  a  new  meet  begin  a 
new  one.  Only  adding  to  this,  that  I 
am,  and  ever  will  be,  your  affectionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 

P.  S.  Well,  but  whatfhali  I  do  now? 
—I  have  jull  received  my  uncle's 
letter.  And,  after  his  charge  upon 
me  of  vanity  and  pride,  will  my  pa- 
rade, as  above,  Itand  me  in  any 
ftead  ? — I  mult  trutt  to  it.  Only  one 
word  to  my  dear  aud  ever-honoured 
uncle— Don't  you,  Sir,  impute  to  me 
a  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  extra- 
vagant compliments  made  by  men 
profelling  love  to  me  j  and  I  will  not 
wifh  you  to  think  me  one  bit  the 
wifer,  the  handfomer,  the  better,  fov 
them,  than  I  was  before. 


LETTER    IX. 

MISSBYROH,      IN  CONTINUATION'^ 
THURSDAY,    FEB.   ?.. 

THE  very  next  morning  Sir  Row- 
land himfelf  paid  his  refpecls  tet 
Mr.  Reeves. 

The  knight,  before  he  would  open 
himfelf  very  freely  as  to  the  bufmefs 
he  came  upon,  delircd  tlrat  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  fee  me.  I  knew 
nothing  oi  him,  aor  of  his  bufiaefs.  We 
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wtre  juft:  going  to  breakfaft.  Mifs 
Alleftree,  Mifs  Bramber,  and  Mifs 
Doryns,  a  young  lady  of  merit,  were 
•with  us. 

Juft  as  we  had  taken  our  feats,  Mr. 
Reeves  introduced  Sir  Rowland,  but 
let  him  not  know  which  was  Mifs  By- 
ron. He  did  nothing,  at  firft  fitting 
down,  but  peer  in  our  faces  by  turns ; 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Mifs  Alleftree, 
he  jogged  Mr.  Reeves  with  his  elbow 
— *  Hay,  Sir  ?'— audibly  whifpered  he. 
Mr.  Reeves  was  filent.  Sir  Row- 
land, who  is  Ihort-fighted,  then  look. 
«d  under  his  bent  brows,  at  Mils 
Bramber;  then  at  Mifs  Dolyns;  and 
then  at  me— '  Hay,  Sir?'  whifpered  he 
again. 

He  fat  out  the  firft  difti  of  tea  with 
an  impatience  equal,  as  it  feemed,  to 
his  uncertainty.  And  at  laft  taking 
Mr.  Reeves  by  one  of  his  buttons,  de- 
iired  a  word  with  him.  They  withdrew 
together ;  and  the  knight,  not  quitting 
held  of  Mr.  Reeves's  button,  «  Ad's- 
my-life,  Sir,'  laid  he,  «  I  hope  I  am 
right.  I  love  my  nephew  as  I  love 
myfelf.  I  live  but  for  him.  He 
ever  was  dutiful  to  me  his  uncle.  If 
that  be  Mifs  Byron  who  fits  on  the 
right-hand  of  your  lady,  with  the 
countenance  of  an  angel,  her  eyes 
fparkling  with  good-humour,  and 
blooming- as  a  May  morning,  the  bu- 
finefs  is  done.  I  give  my  confent. 
Although  I  heard  not  a  word  pafs 
from  her  lips,  I  am  fure  (he  is  all  in- 
telligence. My  boyjball  have  her. 
The  bthei  young  ladies  are  agreeable : 
but  if  this  be  the  lady  my  kinfman 
is  in  love  with,  he  Jball  have  her. 
How  will  (he  outftiine  all  our  Caer- 
marthen  ladies;  and  yet  we  have 
charming  girls  in  Caermarthen !— 
Am  I,  or  am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Reeves, 
as  to  my  nephew's  flame,  as  they 
call  it  ?' 

*  The  lady  you  defcribe,  Sir  Row- 
'  land,  is  Mifs  Byron/ 

And  then  Mr.  Reeves,  in  hisufual 
partial  manner,  let  his  heart  overflow 
at  his  lips  in  my  favour. 

'  Thank  God,  thank  God!'  faid  the 
knight.  <  Let  us  return.  Let  us  go  in 
again.  I  will  fay  fomething  to  her  to 
make  her  fpeak  :  butnotawordtodafli 
her.  I  expeft  her  voice  to  be  mufick, 
if  it  be  as  harmonious  as  the  reft  of 
her.  By  the  foftnefs  or  harfhnefs  of  the 
voice,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reeves, 


I  form  a  judgment  of  the  heart,  and 
foul,  and  manners,  of  a  lady.     'Tis 
a  criterion,  as  they  call  it,   of  my 
own$  and  I  am  hardly  ever  miftaken. 
Let  us  go  in  again,  I  pray  ye.' 
They  returned,  and  took  their  feats  ; 
the  knight  making  an  aukward  apo- 
logy for  taking  my  coufin  out. 

Sir  Rowland,  his  forehead  finooth- 
ed,  and  his  face  mining,  fat  fwelling, 
as  big  with  meaning,  yet  not  knowing 
how  to  begin.  Mrs.  Reeves  and  Mifs 
Alleftree  were  talking  at  the  re-en- 
trance of  the  gentlemen.  Sir  Row- 
land thought  he  muft  fay  fomething, 
however  diftant  from  his  main  purpofe. 
Breaking  filence  therefore,  *  You,  la- 

*  dies,  feemed  to  be  deep  in  difcourfe 

*  when  we  came  in.     Whatever  were 
'  your  fubjeft,  I  beg  you  will  refume 

*  it.' 

They  had  rimmed,  they  aflured  him, 
what  they  had  to  fay. 

Sir  Rowland  feemed  ftill  at  a  lofs. 
He  hemmed  three  times ;  and  looked 
at  me  with  particular  kindneis.  Mr.. 
Reeves,  then,  in  pity  to  his  fulnefs, 
afked  him  how  long  he  propofed  to  (lay- 
in  town? 

He  had  thought,  he  faid,  to  have 
fet  out  in  a  week  ;  but  fomething  had 
happened,  which  he  believed  could  not 
be  compleated  under  a.  fort  night.  '  Yet 
I  want  to  be  down,'  faid  he ;  *  for  t 
had  juft  finifhed,  as  I  came  up,  the 
new  built  houfe  I  defign  to  prefent 
to  my  nephew  when  he  marries.  I 
pretend,  plain  man  as  I  aru,  to  be  a 
judge,  both  of  tafte  and  elegance. 
Sir  Rowland  was  now  fet  a  going.  J 
All  I  \vifli  for  is  to  fee  him  happily 
fettled.  Ah,  ladies !  that  I  need  not 
go  farther  than  this  table  for  a  wife 
for  my  boy  ?' 

We  all  fmilcd,  and  looked  upon  each 
other. 

*  You  young  ladies,'  proceeded  he, 
have  great  advantages  in  certain  cafes. 
over  us  men ;  and  this  (which  I  little 
thought  of  till  it  came  to  be  my  own 
cafe)  whether  we  fpeak  for  our  kin- 
dred or  for  ourfelves.  But  will  you, 
Madam/  to  Mrs.  Reeves,  '  will  you, 
Sir,'  to  Mr.  Reeves,'  .infwer  my 
queftions — as  to  thefe  ladies  ? — I  muft. 
have  a  niece  among  them.  My  ne- 
phew, though  I  fay  it,  is  one  whom 
any  lady  may  love  :  and  as  for  for- 
tune, let  me  alone  to  make  him,  in 
addition  fo  hi*  own,  all  clear  as  the 
D  a,  «  fun, 
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'  fun,  worthy  of  any  woman's  accep- 
4  tance,  though  me  were  a  duchefs.' 

We  were  all  filent,  and  fmiled  upon 
one  another. 

<  What  I  would  afk,  then,  is,  Which 
of  the  ladies  before  me — Mercy !  I 
believe  by  their  fmiling,  and  by  their  , 
pretty  looks,  they  are  none  of  them 
engaged.  I  will  begin  with  the  young 
lady  on  your  right-hand.  She,  looks 
fo  lovely,  Jo  good-natured,  and  fo 
condefcending ! — JY^ercy!  what  an 
open  forehead ! — Hem  '.—Forgive  me, 
Madam;  but  I  believe  you  would 
not  difdain  to  anfwer  ray  queftion 

<  yourfelf. — -Are  you,  Madam,  are  you 

*  abfolutely  and  banaf.de  disengaged  ? 

<  or  are  you  not?1 

1  As  this,  Sir  Rowland,*  anfwered, 
I,  *  is  a  queftion  I  can  belt  reiblve,   I 

*  frankly  own  that  I  am  difengaged.'  , 

*  Charming!    charming! — Mercy! 

*  Why,  now,  what  a  noble  franknefs 

*  in  that  anfwer-! — No  jefting  matter!' 

*  You   may   fmile,    ladies.— I   hope, 

*  Madam,  you  fay  true:  I  hope  I  may 

*  rely  upon  it,  that  your  affections  are 

*  not  engaged.' 

'  You  may,  Sir  Rowland.    I  do  not 
'  love,  eveninjeft,  to  be  guilty  ot  an 

*  untruth.' 

*  Admirable ! — But,  let  me  tell  you, 

*  Madam,  that  I  hops  you  will  not 

*  many  days  have  this  to  fay.     Ad's-, 

*  my-life !   fweet  foul !    how  I  rejoice. 

*  to  lee  that  charming  fiufh  in  the  h'neit. 

*  cheek  in  the  world !  But  Heaven  for-, 

*  bid  that  I  ihould  dalh  fo  fvveet  a  crea-. 

*  ture ! — Well,  but  now  there  is  no. 

*  going  farther.     Excufc  me,  ladies  ; 

*  I  mean  not  a  flight  to  any  of  you : 

*  but  now,    you    know,    there   is  no. 

*  going   farther — and  will  you,  Ma- 

*  dam,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you, 

*  as  a  lover,  as  an   humble    fervaiit, 

*  a  very -proper  and  agreeable  young. 

*  man  ?  Let  me  introduce  him :  he  Ts 

*  piy   nephew.      Your  looks   are   all 

*  gracioulhefs.     Perhaps  you  have  fee  a 

*  him:  andif  you  are  really  difengagedx 
'  you  can  have  no  objection  to  him ; 
'  of  that  I  am  confident.     And  1  am 

*  told,  that  you  have  nobody  thateither 

*  can  or  owY/controul  you.' 

c   The  more  centroulabJe  for  that 

*  very  reafon,  Sir  Rowland. "" 

Ad's-niy-lif.,  J  like  your  ap.fwer! 
1  Why,  Madam,  you  muft  be  full  us 
'  ;  uod  as  you  look  to  be.  1  wifli  I 
1  were  u  young  m;m  myfdf  for  jcur 


fake!  But  tell  me,  Madam,  will 
you  permit  a  vifit  from  my  nephew 
this  afternoon? — Come,  come,  dear 
young  lady,  be  as  gracious  as  you 
look  to  be.  Fortune- muft  do.  Had 
you  not  a  (hilling,  I  mould  rejoice 
in  fuch  a  niece:  and  that  is  more 
than  I  ever  faid  in  my  life  before. 
My  nephew  is  a  fober  man,  a  mo- 
deit  man.  He  has  a  good  eftate  of 
his  own:  a  clear  2000!.  a  year.  I 
will  add  to  it  in  my  life-time  as  much 
more.  Be  all  this  good  company  wit- 
neffes  for  me.  I  am  no  flihcher.  It  • 
is  well  known,  the  word  of  Sir  Row4 
land  Meredith  is  as  good  as  his  bond 
at  all  times.  I  love  thefe  open  do-.  . 
ings.  I  love  to  be  above-board.  What 
fignines  fhilly-fhaUy  ?  What  fays 
.the  old  proverb  ?-~ 

<<  Happy  is  the  wooing 

«  That  is  not  long  a-doing." 

<  But,  Sir  Rowland,1  faid  I,  *  there 
'  are  proverbs  that  may  be  fet  againll 
e.  your  proverb.  You  hint  that  I  have 

<  feen  the  gentleman  :    now,    I  have  - 

*  never  yet  feen  the  man  whole    ad- 
'.  drerTes  I  could  encourage.1 

'  O  !  I  like  you  the  better  for  that. 

*  None  but  the  giddy  love  at  firil  fight. 

*  Ad's-my-life,  you  would  have  been 

*  fuapt    up    before   now,     young   ab\ 
'  you  are,  could   you  eufily  have  re- 
*'  turned  love  for  love.     Why,  Ma- 

'  dun-,  you  cannot  be  above  fixteen?'  . 
'  O,  Sir  Rowland,  you  arc  miftak- 

*  en.     Chearfulnefs   and  a  contented 

*  mind  make  a  ditference  to  ad  van - 
'  tage  of  half  a  doyen  years  at  any 
*.  time.     I   am  much  nearer  twenty- 
'  one  than  nineteen y  I  allure  you.' 

*•  Nearer  to  twenty-one  than  nine- 
'  teeny  and  yet  fo  freely  tell  your  age 

*  without  afkingl' 

'  Mils  Byron,  Sir  Rowland,'  faid; 
Mrs.  Reeves,    *  is  young  enough  at 

*  twenty,  finely,  to  own  her  age.' 

•'  True,  Madam  ;  but  at  twenty,  if 

*  not  before,  time  always  ftands  liiU 

*  with  women.     A   lady's  age  once 
'  known  will  be  always  remembered  ; 

*  and  that  more  for  fpite  than  love. 

*  At  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  I  believe 

<  mod  ladies  are  willing  to  ftrike  off 

*  half  a  dozen  years  at  leaft. — And 

*  yet,  and  yet,'  (fmiling,   and  look- 
ing arch)  '  I  have  always  &id,  (par- 

*  Jon  mej    iadks)   that  it   is  a  ii^n,, 
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when  women  are  fo  defirous  to  con- 
ceal their  age,  that  they  think  they  . 
mall  be  good  for  nothing  \vhen   in 
years.     Ah,    ladies!1     fhaking   his 
lead,    and   laughing,    '  women  don't 
think  of  that.     But  hew  I  admire 
you,  Madam,    for  your  frankneis!  . 
Would  to  the  Lord  you  were  twenty- 
four) —  I  would    have    no  woman  . 
many  under  twenty-four:  and  that, 
let  me  tell  you,  ladies,  for  the  fol- 
knying  reaibns — '  Standing  up,  and 
putting  the  fore-finger  of  Ins  right- 
hand,  extended  with  a  flouriih,  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  left. 

'  O,  Sir  Rowland  t  I  doubt  not  but 
'  you  can  give  very  good  reaibns.  And 
'  I  allure  you,  I  intend  not  to  marry 
«  on  the  wrong  fide,  as  I  call  it,  of 
'  twenty-four.' 

«  Admirable,  by  mercy!    but  that 

*  won't  do,   neither.     The  man  lives 
'  not,  young  lady,  who  will  ftay  your 

*  time,  if  he  can  have  you  at  his.     I 
'  love  your  noble  franknefs.      Then 

*  fuchiweetnefs  of  countenance/  (fit- 
ting down,    and  audibly  whifpering, 
and  jogging  my  coufin  with  his  elbow) 

*  fuch  dove-like  eyes,   daring  to  tell 

*  all  that  is  in  the  honeft  heart! — I 
'  am  a  phyfiognomift,  Madam,'  (raif- 
ing his  voice  to  me.)  *  Ad's-my-life, 
(  you  are  a  perfect  paragon !    Say  you 
'  will  en  courage  my  boy,  or  you  will 
'  beworfeoff:  for,'  ((binding  up  again) 
'  I  will  come  and  court  you  myfelf.  A 

*  good  eftate  gives  a  man  confidence  ; 

*  and,  when  I  let  about  it—Hum  ! — ' 
(one  hand  ftuck  in  his  fide ;  fiourifli- 
jng  with  the  other)  '  no  woman  yet, 
'  I  do  aflure  you,  ever  won  my  heart 

*  as  you  have  done.' 

*  O,  Sir  Rowland!   I  thought  you 

*  were  too  wife  to  be  fwayed  by  firft 
'  impreflions  :  none  but  the  giddy,  you 

*  know,  love  at  firft  fight."" 

<  Admirable !  admirable,  indeed !  I 

*  knew  you  had  wit  nt  will  j  and  I 
'  am  fure  you  have  wifdom.     Know 

*  you,  ladies,  that  -ivif  and  ivifdom  are 

*  two  different  things,  and  are   very 

*  rarely  feen  together  ?     Plain  man  as 
'  I  appear  to  be,'  (looking  on  himfejf 
firft  on  one  fide,  then  on  the  other, 
and  unbuttoning  his  coat  two  buttons, 
to  let  a  gold  braid  appear  upon  his 
waiftcoat)  '  I  can  tell  ye,  I  have  not 
*•  lived  all  this  time  for  nothing.   I  am 
'  confidered  in  Wales — Hem ! — But  I 

*  wijl  not  praife  myfelf  .—Ad's-my- 


life!  how  do  this  yQuru;, lady's  per- 
fections run  me  ail  into  tongue !— 
But  I  fee  you  all  re! peel  her  as  well 
as  I ;  fo  I  need  not  make  analogy  to 
the  reft  of  you  young  ladies  fox  the 
diftinclion  paid  to  her.   I  .w'Hi  I  had 
«is  many  nephews  as  there  are  ladies 
of  you  difengaged  :    by  mercy,   we  • 
would  be  all  of  kin  !' 
'  Thank  you,  Sir  Rowland,'   faid 
each  of  the  young  ladies,  fmiling,  and  • 
diverted  at  his  oddity. 

'  But,  as  to  my  obfervation/  con- 
tinued the  knight,  '  that  none  but  the 
'  giddy  love  at  firft  fight ;  there  is  no . 

*  general  rule  without  exception,  you 

'  know  :  every  mail  mujl  love  you  at  • 
(  firft  fight.     Do  I  not  love  you  my- 
'"felf?  and  yet  never  did  I   fee  you 

*  before,  nor  any  body  like  you.' 

*  You  know  not  what  you  do,  Sir 
'  Rowland,  to  r:;ife  thus   the  vanity  > 
'  of  a  poor  girl.     How  may  you  make  • 
f  conceit  and  pride  run  away  with  her, 

*  till  me  become  contemptible  for  both 
'  in  the  eye  of  every  perfbn  whole  good 
'  opinion  is  worth  cultivating?' 

*  Ad's-my-life,  that's  prettily  faid! 
1  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  \hcjbe  who 

*  can  give  this  caution  in  the  midft  of 
1  her  praifings,  can  be  in  no  danger 

*  of  being  run  away  with  by  her  va-  , 
'  "nity.     Why,   Madam  !    you  extort 
'  praifes  from  me  !     I  never  ran  on  fo 

*  glibly  in  praife   of  mortal  woman 

*  before.     You  muft  ceafe  to  look,  to 
'  fmile,  to  fpcak,  I  can  tell  you,  if 

*  you  would  have  me  ceafe  to  praife 

*  you!' 

4  'Tis  well  you  are  not  a  young 
«  man,  Sir  Rowland/  faid  Mifs  Al- 
leftree.  '  You  icem  to  have  the  art  of 
'  engaging  a  woman  "s  attention.  You 
'  iecirt  to  know  how  to  turn  her  own 

*  artillery   againft  her;  and,  as  your- 
'  fex  generally  do,    to   exalt  her  in. 
'  courtmip,  that  you  may  have  it  in, 

*  your  power  to  abafe  her  afterwards.* 

*  Why,  Madam,  I  muft  own,  that 

*  we  men  live  to  fixty  before  we  know 

*  how  to  deal  with  you  ladies,  or  with, 

*  the  world  either  j    and  then  we  arO- 
'  not  fit  to  engage  with  the  one,  and 

*  are  ready  to  quit  the  other.     An  old 
'  head  upon  a  young  pair  of  fliouldera 
'  would  make  rare  work  among  ye. 
1  But,    to  the  main  point!'  (looking 
very  kindly  on  me  : )  *  I  afk  no  quef- 
4  tions  about  you,  Madam.     Fortune 
<  is  not  to  be  mentioned.    I  want  yoil 

*  not 
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not  to  have  any.  Not  that  the  lady 
is  the  worfe  for  having  a  fortune : 
and  a  man  may  (rand  a  chance  for  as 
good  a  wife  among  thofe  who  have 
fortunes,  as  among  thofe  who  have 
none.  I  adore  you  for  your  frank - 
nefs  of  heart.  Be  all  of  a  piece  now, 
I  befeech  you.  You  are  difengaged, 
you  fay :  will  you  admit  of  a  vifit 
from  my  nephew  ?  My  boy  may  be 
foafhfui.  True  love  is  always  mo- 
deft  and  diffident.  You  don't  look 
as  if  you  would  diffike  a  man  for 
being  modeft.  And  I  will  come 
'  along  with  him  myfelf." 

And  then  the  old  knight  looked  im- 
portant, as  one,  who  if  he  lent  his 
head  to  his  nephew's  ffcoulders,  had 
KO  doubt  of  fucceeding. 

'  What,  Sir  Rowland!  admit  of  a 
•vifit  from  your  nephew,  in  order  to 
engage  him  in  a  three  years  court- 
•fhip?  I  have  told  you,  that  I  in- 
tend not  to  marry  tiH  I  am  twenty - 
fbur.* 

*  Twenty -four,  I  mull  own,  is  the 
age  of  marriage  I  mould  chuie  for  a 
lacly  !  and  for  the  reafons  aforcfaid. 
But,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  not 
tell  you  my  reafons — Thefebe  they.' 
Down  went  his  cup  and  faucer!  up 

went  his  left-hand  ready  fpread,  and 
bis  crooked  finger  of  his  right-hand, 
$s  ready  to  enumerate. 

'  No  doubt,  Sir  Rowland,  you  have 

*  very  good  reafons/ 

*  But,  Madam,  yottmuft  fo^rthem. 
4  —And  I  ftiaU  prove—' 

«  I  am  convinced,  Sir  Rowland,  that 

*  twenty-four  is  an  age  early  enough.' 

*  But  I  fhall  prove,  Madam,thut.  you 
-'  at  twenty,  or  at  twenty-one—' 

*  Enough,  enough,    Sir  Rowland: 

*  what  need  of  proof  when  one  is  con- 
"  vinced  ?' 

*  But  you  know  not,  Madam,  what 

*  I  was  driving  at — ' 

'*  Well  but,  Sir  Rowland,'  faid  Mifs 
Bramber,  *  will  not  the  reafons  you 
'  could  give  for  the  proper  age  at  twen- 

*  ty-four,  make  againit  your  wiftics  in 

*  this  cafe  ?' 

*  They   will    make  againft  them, 
4  Madam,  in  genenl  cafes:    but  in 

*  this  particular  cafe  they  will  make 

*  for  me;  for  the  lady  before  me  is — ' 

*  Not  in  my  opinion,  perhaps,  Sir 

*  Rowland,    will  yoxir  reafons  make 

*  for  you :  and   then  your  exception 

*  in  niy  favour  will  figir.fy  nothij^. 


*  And,  befides,  you  muft  know,  that 
'  I  never  can  accept  of  a  compliment 

*  that  is  made  me  at  the  expence  of 
'  my  fex.' 

«  Well,  then,  Madam,  I  hope  you 

*  forbid  me,    in  favour  to   my   plea. 

*  You  are  loth  to  hear  any  thing  for 

*  twenty- four  againft  twenty-one,    I 
«  hope?' 

«  That  is  another  point,  Sir  Row- 
«  land.' 

*  Why,   Madam,    you  feem  to  be 
1  afraid  of  hearing  my  reafons.     No 
'  man  living  knows  better  than  I,  ho\* 
'  to  behave  in  ladies  company.     I  be- 

*  Ileve  I  fliould  not  be  fo  little  of  a 

*  gentleman,    as  to  offend  the  niceft 

*  ear.    No  need,  indeed!  no  need,  in- 
'  deed!'  looking  archly;  *  ladies   on, 

*  certain  fubje&s  are  very  quick—' 

'  That  is  to  fay,  Sir  Rowland,'  in- 
terrupted  Mrs.  Reeves,  «  that  modefty 

*  is  eafily  alarmed.' 

*  If  any  thing  is  faid,  or  implied, 
'  upon  certain  fubjects,  that  you  would 
'  not  be  thought  to  underftand,  ladies 
'  know  how  to  be  ignorant.' 

And  then  he  laughed. 
'  Undoubtedly,  Sir  Rowland,'  faid 
I;  *  fuch   company  as  this  need  not 

*  be  apprehenfive   that    a    gentleman 
'  like  you  mould  fay  any  thing  un-i 
'  fuitable  to  it.     Bat  do  you  really 
'  think  affected  ignorance  can  be  ever 

*  graceful, ,or  a  proof  of  true  delicacy  ? 

*  Let  me  rather  iky,  that  a  woman  of 
'  virtue  would  be  wanting  to  her  cha- 

*  racier,  if  me  had  not  courage  enough 

*  to  exprefs  her  refentment  of  any  dif- 
'  coud'e  that  is  meant  as  an  infult  up- 
'  on  modtfty." 

*  Admirably  f:iid  again !  But  men 
'  will  fometimes  forget  that  there  are 

*  ladies  in  company.' 

*  Very  favourably  put  for  the  men, 
'  Sir  Rowland.     But  pardon  me,  iff 
'  own,  that  I  mould  have  a  mean  opi- 

*  nion  of  a  man,  who  allowed  himielf 

*  to  talk,  even  to  men,  what  a  woman 
'  might  not  hear.  A  pure  heart,  whe- 
'  ther  in  man  or  woman,  will  be  al- 
'  ways,  in  every  company,  on  every 
'  cccafion,  pure.* 

'  Acrs-my-life,  you  have  excellent 

*  notions,  Madam  !  I  wanted  to  hear 
'  you  ipeak  juft  now  :  and  now   you 
«  make  me,  and  every  one  elfe,fiknt.— 
'  Twenty-one !    why,   what  you   fuy 
4  woiii«l  fliame  Jixty-one,     You   mult 
'  hs.ve  kept  excellent  company  all  yonr 
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*  life !— 'Mercy  !    if  ever  I  heard  the 

*  like  from  a  lady  fo  young! — What 

*  a  glory  do  you  reflect  back  upon  all 

*  who  had  any  hand  in  your  educa- 

*  tion !     Why  was  I  not  born  within 

*  the  paft  thirty  years  ?     I  might  then 
'  have  had  fome  hopes  of  you  myl'elf ! 

*  —And  this  brings  me  to  my  former 
4  fubjeft,  of  my  nephevr — But,  Mr, 

*  Reeves,    one  word  with  you,    Mr. 

*  Reeves.    I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies ; 
'  but  the  importance  or  the  matter  will 

*  excufe  me;   and  I  mult  get  out  of 
'  town  as  foon  as  I  can — One  word 
'  with  you,  Mr.  Reeves.' 

The  gentlemen  withdrew  together, 
lor  breakfaft  by  this  time  was  over; 
and  then  the  knight  opened  all  his 
heart  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  befoaghthis 
intereft.  He  would  afterwards  have 
obtain^ecl  an  audience,  as  he  called  it, 
of  me :  but  the  three  young  ladies  hav- 
ing taken  leave  of  us,  and  Mrs.  Reeves 
and  I  being  retired  to  drefs,  I  excuftd 
myfelf. 

He  then  defired  leave  to  attend  me 
to-morrow  evening;  but  Mr.  Reeves 
pleading  engagements  till  Monday 
evening,  he  befought  him  to  indulge 
him  with  his  intereft  in  that  long  gap 
cftime,  as  he  called  it,  and  for  ray  be- 
ing then  in  the  way. 

And  thus,  Lucy,  have  I  given  you 
an  ample  account  of  what  has  parted 
with  regard  to  this  new  fervant;  as 
gentlemen  call  themfelves,  in  order  to 
become  our  matters . 

'Tis  now  Friday  morning.  We  are 
juft  letting  out  to  dine  with  Lady  Betty. 
If  the  day  furnimes  me  with  any  amui- 
ing  materials  for  my  next  pacquet, 
it's  agreeablenefs  will  be  doubled  to 
your  ever  affectionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    X, 

MISS  BYRON.      IN   CONTINUATION. 


FRIDAY  NIGHT. 

SOME  amufement,  my  Lucy,  the 
day   has   afforded ;    indeed,    more 
than   I  could  have  wimed.     A  large 
pacquet,  however,  for  Selby  Houfe. 

Lady  Betty  received  us  moil  polite- 
ly. She  had  company  with  her,  to 
whom  Ihe  introduced  us,  and  prefented 
me  in  a  very  advantageous  character. 
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Shall  I  tell  you  how  their  firft  ap- 
pjearance  ftruck  me,  and  what  I  have 
iince  heard  and  obierved  of  them  ? 

The  mil  I  mall  mention  was  Mifs 
CANTILLON  ;  very  pretty,  but  vifibly 
proud,  affe&ed,  and  conceited. 

The  fecond Mifs CLEMENTS;  plain, 
but  of  a  fine  underftanding,  improved 
by  reading ;  and  who,  having  no  per- 
fonal  advantages  to  be  vain  of,  has, 
by  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  ob- 
tained a  preference  in  every  one's  opi- 
nion over  the  fair  Gantillon. 

The  third  was  MifsBARNEVELT,  3. 
lady  of  mafculine  features,  and  whofr 
mind  belyed  not  thofe  features ;  for  Ihe 
has  the  character  of  being  loud,  bold, 
free,  even  fierce  when  oppofed ';.  and 
affects  at  all  times  fuch  airs  of  coo- 
tempt  of  her  own  fex,  that  one  almoff 
wonders  at  her  condefcending  to  wear 
petticoats. 

The  gentlemen's  names  were  WAL- 
DEN  and  SINGLETON  ;  thefirft,  an  Ox- 
ford 1'cholar  of  family  and  fortune,  bnt 
quaint  and  opinionated,  defpifing  every- 
one who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  an 
univerfity  education. 

Mr.  Singleton  is  a  harmlefs  man; 
who  is,  it  feems,  the  object  of  more 
ridicule,  even  down  to  his  very  name, 
among  all  his  acquaintance,  than  I 
think  he  by  any  means  ought,  confi- 
dering  the  apparent  inoffenfivenefs  o£ 
the  man,  who  did  not  give  kimfclf  his 
intellects ;  and  his  conftant  good  hu- 
mour, which  might  intitle  him  to  bet«> 
ter  quarter;  the  rather,  too,  as  he  has 
one  point  of  knowledge,  which  thole 
who  think  themfelves  his  fuperiors  in 
underftanding,  do  not  always  attain* 
the  knowledge  of  himfelf  j  for  he  i* 
humble,  modeft,  ready  to  confefs  an 
inferiority  to  every  one :  and  as  laugh- 
ing at  a  jeft  is  by  fome  taken  for  high 
applaufe,  he  is  ever  the  firft  to  beftow 
that  commendation  on  what  others  fayj 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  he  now-and- 
then  miftakes  for  a  jeft  what  is  none : 
which,  however,  may  be  generally  more 
the  fault  of  the  fpeakers  than  of  Mr. 
Singleton ;  fmce  he  takes  his  cue  from 
their  fmiles,  efpecially  when  thofe  arc 
feconded  by  the  laugh  of  one  of  whom 
he  has  a  good  opinion. 

Mr.  Singleton  is  in  poffeflion  of  a  good 
eftate,  which  makes  amends  for  many 
defects.  He  has  a  turn,  it  is  faid,  to 
the  well-managing  of  it;  and, nobody 
underftjuula  his  own  intereft  tetter  than 

he. 
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'he;  by  which  knowledge,  he  has  op- 
portunities to  lay  obligations  upon 
many  of  thoie,  who  behind  his  back 
think  themfelves  intitled,  by  their  fup- 
pofed  fupcrior  fenfe,  to  deride  him  :  and 
he  is  ready  enough  to  oblige  in  this 
way;  but  it  is  always  on  fuch  fecuri- 
ties,  that  he  has  never  given  caufe  for 
fpendthrif ts  to  laugh  at  him  on  that  ac- 
count. 

It  is  thought  that  the  friends  of  the 
fair  Cantillon  would  not  be  averfe  to 
an  alliance  with  this  gentleman  :  while 
I,  were  I  his  fifter,  mould  rather  wifh, 
that  he  had  fo  much  wifdom  in  his 
weaknefs,  as  to  devote  himfelf  to  the 
worthier  Pulcheria  Clements,  (Lady 
Betty's  wifh  as  well  as  mine)  whofe 
fortune,  though  not  defpicable,  and 
whofe  humbler  views,  would  make  her 
think  herfelf  repaid,  by  his  fortune, 
the  obligation  (he  would  lay  him  under 
fcy  her  acceptance  of  him. 

Nobody,  it  feems,  thinks  of  a  huf- 
Sandfor  Mifs  Barnevclt.  She  is  fheer- 
ingly  fpoken  of  rather  as  a  yffttngfitfafo 
than  as  a  woman  ;  and  who  will  one  day 
look  out  for  a  wife  for  herfelf.  One 
'reafon,  indeed,  fhe  every  where  gives, 
for  being  fatisfied  with  being  a  wo- 
man; which  is,  that  Jbe  cannot  be  mar- 
ried to  a  WOMAN. 

An  odd  creature,  my  dear.  But  fee 
•what  women  get  by  going  out  of  cha- 
racter: like  the  bats  in  the  fable,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  mortals  of  a  doubt- 
ful fpecies,  hardly  owned  by  either, 
and  laughed  at  by  both. 

This  was  the  company,  and  all  the 
'company,  befides  us,  that  Lady  Betty 
*:xpe6T:ed.  But  mutual  civilities  had 
hardly  parted,  when  Lady  Betty,  hav- 
ing been  called  out,  returned,  intro- 
ducing, as  a  gentleman  who  would  be 
acceptable  to  every  one,  Sir  HAR- 

CRAVE  POLLEXFEN.  <  He  is/  whif- 
pered  fhe  to  me,  as  he  faluted  the  reft 
of  the  company  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
tier,  '  a  young  baronet  of  a  very  large 
•'  eftate;  the  greateft  part  of  which  has 

*  lately  come  to  him  by  the  death  of  a 

*  grandmother,and  two  uncles,  all  very 
«  rich." 

When  he  was  prefented  to  me  by 
name,  and  I  to  him,  «  I  think  myfeff 

*  very  happy/  faid  he,  '  in  being  ad- 
'  mitted  to  the  prefence  of  a  young 
'  lad/  fo  celebrated  for  her  graces  o.f 

„«  perfoii  and  mind/    Then  addrcffing 


himfelf  to  Lady  Betty,  «  Much  did  f 
'  hear,  when  I  was  at  the  laft  North- 
c  ampton  races,  of  Mifs  Byron  ;  but 
'  little  did  I  expeft  to  find  report  fall 
'  fo  fhort  cf  what  I  lee.' 

Mil's  Cantillon  bridled,  played  with 
her  fan,  and  looked  as  if  fhe  tho>, 
herfelf  (lighted;  a  little  fcorn   inter- 
mingled with  the  airs  (he  gave  herfelf. 

Mifs  Clements  fmiled,  and  looked 
pleafed,  as  if  (he  enjoyed  good-natur- 
edly a  compliment  made  to  one  of  the 
fex  which  me  adorns  by  the  goodnefs 
of  her  heart. 

Mifs  Barnevelt  faid  fhe  had,  from* 
the  moment  I  firft  entered,  beheld  me 
with  the  eye  of  a  lover:  and  freely 
taking  my  hand,  fqtleezed  it.  *  Charm- 
'  ing  creature'.'  faid  fhe;  as  if  a'ddref- 
fing  a  country  innocent,  and  perhaps 
expe6lingmc  to  be  covered  with  blufhcs 
and  confufion. 

The  baronet  exctifing  himfelf  to 
Lady  Betty,  aflured  her,  that  fhe  muft 
place  this  his  -bo  hi  intrufion  to  the  ac- 
count of  Mifs  Byron,  he  having  been, 
told  that  fhe  was  to  be  there. 

Whatever  were  his  motive,  Lady 
Betty  faid,  he  did  her  favour;  and  (lie 
was  fure  the  whole  company  would 
think  themfelves  doubly  obliged  to  Mifs 
Byron. 

The  ftudent  looked  as  if  he  thought 
himfelf  eclipfed  by  Sir  Hargrave,  and 
as  if,  in  revenge,  he  was  putting  his 
fine  fpeeches  into  Latin,  and  trying 
them  by  the  rules  of  grammar;  a  bro- 
ken fentence  from  a  claflick  author 
burfting  from  his  lips;  and  at  laft 
ftanding  up,  half  on  tip-toe,  (as  if  ho 
wanted  to  look  down  upon  the  baronet) 
he  fhick  one  hand  in  his  fide,  and 
patted  by  him,  carting  a  contemptuous 
eye  on  his  gaudy  drefs. 

Mr.  Singleton  fmiled,  and  looked 
as  if  delighted  with  all  he  law  and 
heard.  Once,  indeed,  he  tried  to 
fpeak :  his  mouth  actually  opened,  to 
give  paffage  to  his  words,  as  fome- 
times  feems  to  be  his  way  before  the 
words  are  quite,  ready;  but  he  fat  down 
fatisfied  with  the  effort. 

It  is  true,  people  who  do  not  mak? 
themfelves  conteiv.ntible  by  affectation, 
ihould  not  be  defpifed.  Poor  and  rich, 
wife  and  unwife,  we  are  all  links  of 
the  fame  great  chain.  And  you  muft 
'tell  me,  my  dear,  if  I,  in  en'detivour- 
"mg  to  give  true  dcfcriptions  of  the 
perfoni 
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perfons  I  fee,  incur  the  cenfure  I  pafs 
twi  others  who  defpife  any  one  for  the 
defefts  they  cannot  help. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  my  dear,  if 
I  make  this  letter  as  long  as  my  laft  ? 

<  No,1  fay. 

Well,  then,  T  thank  you  for  a  free- 
corn  fo  coniiftent  with  our  friendfhip  : 
and  conclude  with  affurances,  that  I 
am,  and  ever  will  be,  mofl  ajfeftionate- 


HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XI. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

IT  was  convenient  to  me,  Lucy,  to 
break  off  juft  where  I  did  in  my 
Jaft;    elfe  I  mould  not  have  been  fo 
very  felf-denying  as  to  fuppofeyou  had 
no  curiofity  to  hear,  what  undoubtedly 
I  wanted  to  tell.     *  Two  girls  talking 
*  over  a  new  fet  of  company,'  would  my 
uncle  Selbyfay,  «  are  not  apt  to  break 
off  very  abruptly;  not  meefpeciallyof 
thetwo,  who  has  found  out  a  fair  ex- 
cufe  to  repeat  every  compliment  made 
toherfelf;  and  when,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  a  new  admirer  in  the  cafe.* 
'  May  there  fo,  my  uncle?  And  which 
of  the  gentlemen  do  you  think  the 
man?     The  baronet,  I  fuppofe,  you 
guefs.    And  fo  he  is.' 
Well,  then,  let  me  give  you,  Lucy, 
a  (ketch  of  him.    But  confider,  I  form 
my  accounts  from  what  I  have  fince 
been  told,  as  well  as  from  what  I  ob- 
ferved  at  the  time. 

Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  is  handfome 
and  genteel ;  pretty  tall,  about  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty.  His  complexion  is  a 
little  of  the  faireft  for  a  man,  and  a 
little  of  the  paleft.  He  has  remarkably 
bold  eyes ;  rather  approaching  to  what 
we  would  call  goggling ;  and  he  gives 
himfelf  airs  with  them,  as  if  he  wifhed 
to  have  them  thought  rakifh ;  perhaps 
as  a  recommendation,  in  his  opinion, 
to  the  ladies.  Lady  Betty,  on  his 
back  being  turned,  praifing  his  per- 
fon ;  Mil's  Cantillon  laid,  Sir  Hargrave 
had  the  fined  eyes  flie  ever  faw  in  a 
man.  They  were  manly,  meaning 
ones. 

He  is  very  voluble  in  fpeech  ;  but 
feems  to  owe  his  volubility  more  to  his 
want  of  doubt  than  to  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  what  he  fays.  Yet  he 


is  thought  to  have  fenfe;  and  if  he 
could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  hear 
more,  and  fpeak  lefs,  he  would  better 
deferve  the  good  opinion  he  thinks 
himfelf  fure  of.  But  as  he  can  fay 
any  thing  without  hesitation,  and  ex- 
cites a  laugh  by  laughing  himfelf  at  all 
he  is  going  to  fay,  as  well  as  at  what 
he  has  juft  faid,  he  is  thought  infinite- 
ly agreeable  by  the  gay,  and  by  thofe 
who  wifh  to  drown  thought  in  merri- 
ment. 

Sir  Kargrave,  it  feems,  has  travelled : 
but  he  muft  have  carried  abroad  with 
him  a  great  number  of  follies,  and  a 
great  deal  of  affectation ,  if  he  has  left 
any  of  them  behind  him. 

But  with  all  his  foibles,  he  is  faid  to 
be  a  man  of  enterprize  and  courage; 
and  young  women,  it  feems,  muft  take 
care  how  they  laugh  with  him  :  for  he 
makes  ungenerous  conftruftions  to 
the  difadvantage  of  a  woman  whom 
he  can  bring  to  feem  pleafed  with  his 
jefts. 

I  v/ill  tell  you  hereafter  how  I  came 
to  know  this,  and  even  worfe,  of  him. 

The  tafte  of  the  prefent  age  feems  to 
be  drefs:  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
fuch  a  man  as  Sir  Hargrave  aims  to 
excel  in  it.  What  can  be  mifbeftowed 
by  a  man  on  his  perfon,  who  values  it 
more  than  his  mind  ?  But  he  would, 
in  my  opinion,  better  become  his  drefs, 
if  the  pains  he  undoubtedly  takes  be- 
Fore  he  ventures  to  come  into  pub- 
lick,  were  lefs  apparent:  this  I  judge- 
from  his  folicitude  to  preferve  all  in 
exacl  order,  when  in  company;  for  he 
forgets  not  to  pay  his  rei'pecls  to  him- 
felf at  every  glafs ;  yet  does  it  with  a 
feeming  ccnfcioufnefs,  as  if  he  would 
hide  a  vanity  too  appai'ent  to  be  con- 
cealed; breaking  from  it,  if  he  finds 
himfelf  obferved,  with  a  half-carelefs, 
yet  feemingly  difiatisfied  air,  pretending 
to  have  discovered  fomething  amifs  in 
himfelf.  This  feldom  fails  to  bring 
him  a  compliment;  of  which  he  mews 
himfelf  very  fenfible,  by  aft'eftedly  dif- 
claiming  the  merit  of  it  5  perhaps  with 
this  fpeech,  bowing,  with  his  fpread 
hand  on  his  breail,  waving  his  head  to 
and  fro — *  By  my  foul,  Madam,  (or 
Sir)  '  you  do  me  too  much  honour.' 

Such  a  man  is  Sir  Hargrave  Pollex'- 
fen. 

He  placed  himfelf  next  to  the  cotm- 

try-girl,  and  laid  himfelf  out  in  fine 

fpeeches  to  her,  running  on  in  fuch  a 

E  manner, 
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manner,  that  I  had  not  for  fome  time 
an  opportunity  to  convince  him,  that  I 
had  been  in  company  with  gay  people 
before.  Ho  would  have  it,  that  I  was 
6  perfect  beauty,  and  he  fuppofed  me 
very  young — very  filly  of  ccurfe:  and 
himfclf  fuch  airs,  as  if  he  were 
jure  of  my  admiration. 

I  viewed  him  ileadily  feveral  times ; 
my  eye  once  falling  under  his,  as 
.1  was  looking  at  him,  I  dare  fay  he  at 
that  moment  pitied  the  poor  fond  heart, 
which  he  fuppofed  was  in  tumults  about 
him ;  when,  at  the  veiy  time,  I  was 
confidering  whether,  if  I  were  obliged 
to  have  the  one  or  the  other,  as  a  pu- 
riifhment  for  fome  great  fault  I  hadcom- 
.mitted,  my  choice  would  fall  on  Mr. 
Singleton,  or  on  him^  Imean,fuppofmg 
the  former  were  not  a  remarkable  ob(ti- 
nate  man ;  fmce  cbftinacy  in  a  weak 
man,  I  think,  muft  be  vvorfe  than  ty- 
ranny in  a  man  of  fenfe — if,  indeed,  a 
man  of  fenfe  can  be  a  tyrant. 

A  fummons  to  dinner  relieved  me 
from  his  more  particular  addrefles,  and 
placed  him  at  a  diftance  from  me. 

Sir  Hargrave,  the  whole  time  of  din- 
ner, received  advantage  from  the  fu- 
percilious  looks  and  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Waldenj  who  feemed,  on  every  tiling 
the  baronet  faid,  (and  he  was  fehfom 
filent)  half  to  defpife  him ;  for  he  made 
at  times  fo  many  different  mouths  of 
contempt,  that  I  thought  it  was  im- 
pofTible  for  thzfatne  features  to  exprefs 
them.  I  have  been  making  mouths  in 
the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  to  try  to 
recover  fome  of  Mr.  Walden's.  in  order 
to  defcribe  them  to  you,  Lucy ;  but  I 
cannot  for  my  life  fo  diftort  my  face  as 
to  enable  me  to  give  you  a  notion  of  one 
of  them. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
juftified  in  fome  of  his  contempts,  had 
it  not  been  vifible  that  the  conlequcnce 
which  he  took  from  the  baronet,  he 
gave  to  himfelf  j  and  yet  was  as  cen- 
furable  one  way  as  Sir  Hargrave  was 
the  other. 

Mirth,  however  infipid,  will  occa- 
fion  fmiles ;  though  fometimes  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  mirthful.  But 
gloom,  feverity,  morofenefs,  will  al- 
ways difguft,  though  in  a  Solomon. 
Mr.  Walden  had  not  been  taught  that : 
and,  indeed,  it  might  feem  a  little  un- 
.grateful  (don't  you  think  fo,  Lucy?) 
if  women  failed  to  reward  a  man  with 
the  r  fmjlesj  who  fcrupled  «ot  to  make 


himfelf  a — monkey  (mail  I  fay?)  to 
pleafe  them. 

Never  before  did  I  fee  the  difference 
between  the  man  of  the  Town  and  the 
man  of  the  College,  difplayed  in  a  light 
fo  ftriking  as  in  thefe  two  gentlemen 
in  the  converfation  after  dinner.  The 
one  feemed  refolved  not  to  be  pleafed ; 
while  the  other  laid  himfelf  out  to  pleafe 
every  body ;  and  that  in  a  manner  fo 
much  at  his  own  expence,  as  frequently 
to  bring  into  queftion  his  underftand- 
ing.  By  nfecond  lilly  thing  he  banimed 
the  remembrance  of  the^r/7;  by  a  third 
the  fecond,  and  fo  on:  and  by  conti- 
nually laughing  at  his  own  abfurditics, 
left  us  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  that  his 
folly  was  his  choice $  and  that,  had  it 
not  been  to  divert  the  company,  he 
would  have  made  a  better  figure. 

Mr.  Walden,  as  was  evident  by  his 
fcornful  brow,  by  the  contemptuous 
motion  of  his  lip,  and  by  his  whole 
fac  '•  affectedly  turned  from  the  baronet, 
grudged  him  the  fmile  that  fat  upon 
everyone's  countenance;  and  for  which, 
without  diltinguiftiing  whether  it  was  a 
fmile  of  approbation,  or  not,  he  looked 
as  if  he  pitied  us  all,  and  as  if  he 
thought  himfelf  caft  into  unequal  com- 
pany. Nay,  twice  or  thrice  he  addrefied 
himfelf.  in  preference  to  every  one  clfc, 
to honeit fimpering Mr.  Singleton ;  who, 
for  his  part,  as  was  evident,  much  better 
reliihed  the  baronet's  flippances,  than 
the  dry  fignirlcance  of  the  Ihident.  For, 
whenever  Sir  Hargrave  fpoke,  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton's mouth  was  open  :  but  it  was 
quite  otherwife  with  him  when  Mr. 
Walden  fpoke,  even  at  the  time  that,  he 
paid  him  the  diftin&ion  of  addrtflirig 
Jiimfeif  to  him,  as  if  he  were  the  prin- 
cipal perfon  in  the  company. 

But  one.  word,  by  the  bye,  Lucy— • 
Don't  you  think  it  is  very  happy  tor 
us  foclilh  women,  that  the  generality  oi' 
the  lords  of  the  creation  are  not  much 
wifer  than  purfelves  ?  Or,  to  ex 
my  felf  in  other  v.  ords,  that  o-zw-wifdoin 
is  as  foolifn  a  thing  to  the  full,  a*. 
moderate,  folly! — But,  hui'u!  I  have 
done. — I  know  that  at  this  place  my 
uncle  will  be  ready  to  rift  againft  me. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Walden,  not 
chufing  to  be  any  longer  fo  egregjoully 
eclipfed  by  the  man  of  the;  Town,  put 
forth  the  fchohir. 

By  the  way,  let  rne  afi:  rr.y  uiT-le,  if 

the  wordyWW^r  means  not  the  learner 9 

.  thun  the  burned?  If  it  originally 
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means  no  more.  I  would  fuppofe  that 
formerly  the  moft  learned  men  were  the 
moftmodeft,  contenting  themfelves  with 
being  thought  but  learners ;  but,  as 
my  revered  firil  inftruclor  uf'ed  to  fay, 
the  more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he 
will  find  he  has  to  know. 

*  Pray,    Sir  Hargrave,'    faid    Mr. 
Walden,  '  may  I  afk  you You  had 

*  a  thought  juft  now,  fpeaking  of  love 
'  and  beauty,  which  I  know  you  muft 
'  have  from  Tibullus.    [And  then  he 
repeated  the  line  in  an  heroick  accent  j 
and,  paufing,  looked  upon  us  women] 

*  Which  univerfity  had  the  honour  of 
'  finifhing  your  ftudies,  Sir  Margrave? 
'  I  prefume  you  were  brought  up  at  one 
'  of  them.1 

*  Not  I,'  faid  the  baronet:  *  a  man, 
'  furely,  may  read  Tibullus,  and  Virgil 
'  too,  without  being  indebted  to  either 

*  univerfity  for  his  learning.' 

*  No   man,    Sir  Hargrave,    in  my 
'  humble  opinion, '  [with  a  de-cifive  air 
he  fpoke  the  word  humble']  *  can  be  well 

*  grounded  in  any  branch  of  learning 

*  who  has  not  been  at  one  of  our  famous 
'  univeriities.' 

*  I  never  yet  propofed,  Mr.  Walden, 

*  to  qualify  myfelf  for  a  degree.     My 
'  chaplain  is  a  very  pretty  fellow.    He 

*  understands  Tibullus,  I  believe,'  [im- 
moderately laughing,  and  by  his  ey«s 
caft  in  turn  upon  each  peribn  at  table, 
befpeaking  a  general  fmile] — *  and  of 

*  Oxford,  as  you  are.' 

And  again  he  laughed :  but  his  laugh 
was  then  fuch  a  one  as  rather  mewed  ri- 
dicule than  mirth;  a  provoking  laugh, 
fuch  a  one  as  Mr.  Grcville  often  affe&s 
when  he  is  in  a  dilputing  humour,  in 
prder  to  daflji  an  opponent  out  of  coun- 
tenanpe,  by  getting  the  laugh,  inftead  of 
the  argument,  on  his  tide. 

My  uncle,  you  know,  will  have  it 
fornetimes,  that  his  girl  has  a  fatirical 
vein.  I  am  afraid  me  has— but  this  I 
will  fay  for  her,  me  means  no  ill- 
nature  :  /he  loves  every  body,  but  not 
their  faults ;  as  her  uncle  in  his  letter 
tells  her.  Nor  wiihes  to  be  fpared  for 
her  own  :  nor,  very  probably,  is  me,  if 
thofe  who  fee  her,  write  o/her  to  their 
choien  friends  as  ihe  does  t*>  hers  of 
them. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  imagine  each 
perfon  of  the  company  I  am  writing 
about  (writing  in  characters)  would 
fay  of  me  to  tkeir  correfpondents  ?— . It 


would  be  digrefling  too  miich,  or  I 
would. 

Mr.  Walden  in  his  heart,  I  dare  fayf 
was  revenged  on  the  baronet.  He  gave 
him  fuch  a  look  as  would  have  grieve:! 
me  the  whole  day,  had  it  been  given  me 
by  one  whom  I  valued. 

Sir  Hargrave  had  too  much  bufinefs 
for  his  eyes  with  the  ladies,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  countenance,  to  trouble 
himfelf  about  the  looks  of  the  men. 
And,  indeed,  he  feemed  to  have  as  great 
a  contempt  for  Mr.  Walden  as  Mr. 
Walden  had  for  him. 

But  here  I  mall  be  too  late  for  the 
poft.  Will  this  ftuff  go  down  with 
you  at  Selby  Houfe  in  want  of  better 
fubjefts  ? 

*  Every  thing  from  you,  my  Har- 
t  rietr 

Thank  you !  thank  you,  all,  my  in- 
dulgent  friends !  So  it  ever  was.  Trifles 
from  thofe  we  love  are  acceptable.  May 
I  deferve  your  love ! 

Adieu,   my  Lucy But  tell  my 

Nancy  that  fhe  has  delighted  me  by  her 
letter. 

H.  B. 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

1  \TTHAT  is  you)-  opinion,  my 

V  V    *  charming  Mil's  Byron  ?'  faid 

the  baronet :   '  May  not  a  man  of  for- 

*  tune,  who  has  not  received  his  edu- 

*  cation  and  polijb  [he  pronounced  the 
word  polijb  with  an  emphalis,  and  ano- 
ther laugh]  '  at  an  univerfity,  make  as 
«  good  a  figure  in  focial  life,  and  as 

*  ardent  a  lover  as  if  he  had?' 

I  would  have  been  filent :  but,  gazing 
on  my  face,  he  repeated,  *  What  fay_yo« 
«  to  this,  Mi/s  Byron  ?' 

*  The  world,  Sir  Hargrave,  I  have 

*  heard  called  an  univerfity :  but  is  it 

*  not  an  obvious  truth,  that  neither  a 

*  learned,   nor   what  is   called  a  fine 
'  education,  has  any  other  value  than 

*  as  each  tends  to  improve  the  moral* 
'  of  men,  and  to  make  them  wife  and 
«  good?1 

*  Tbe  world  an  uni<ver/ltj!"  replied 
Mr.  Walden.    *  Why,  truly,'  looking 
up  to  Sir  Hargrave' s  face,  and  tiu.n 
down  to  his  feet,  dii'dainfully,  as  if  he 
would  rne  tfure  him  with  his  eyes,  'I 

,lv  ^  '  cannot 
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'  cannot  but  fay,'  twifting  his  head  on 
one  fide,  and  with  a  drolling  accent, 

*  that  the  world  produces  very  pretty 

*  fcholars — for  the  ladies ! ' 

The  baronet  took  fire  at  being  fo 
contemptuoufly  meafured  by  the  eye  of 
the  ftudent;  and  I  thought  it  was  not 
amifs,  for  fear  of  high  words  between 
them,  to  put  myfelf  forward. 

*  And  are  not  women,  Mr.  Walden,* 
refumedl,  'one  half  in  number,  though 
'  not  perhaps  in  value,  of  the  human 
'  fpecies  ? — Would  it  not  be  pity,  Sir, 
'  if  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  ob- 
'  taimed  in  the  lejfer  univerfity  mould 
'  make  a  man  defpife  what  is  to  be  ac- 
'  quired  in  the  greater ,  in  which  that 
'  knowledge  was  principally  intended 
'  to  make  him  ufeful  ?' 

This  diverted  the  baronet's  anger: 

*  Well,  Mr.  Walden,'  faid  he,  exult- 
ingly,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  what  fay 
'  you  to  the  young  lady's  obfervation  ? 
'  By  my  foul  it  is  worth  your  notice. 
'  You  may  carry  it  down  with  you  to 

*  your  univerfity ;  and  the  beft  fcholars 

*  there  will  not  be  the  worfe  for  at- 
<  tending  to  it.' 

Mr.  Walden  fecmed  to  collect  him- 
felf,  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  confider 
me  with  more  attention  than  he  had 
done  before}  and  waving  his  hand,  as 
if  he  would  put  by  the  baronet,  as  an 
adverfary  he  had  done  with,  <  I  am  to 

*  thank  you,  Madam,'   faid  he,   *  it 

*  feems,  for  your  obfervation.   And  fo 

*  the  lejj'er  univerfity ' 

*  I  have  great  veneration,  Mr.  Wal- 

*  den,"  interrupted  I,   '  for  learning, 

*  and  great  honour  for  learned  men— 

*  But  this  is  a  fubjeft ' 

*  That  you  mult  not  get  off  from, 

*  young  lady.' 

*  I  am  fori  y  to  hear  you  fay  fo,  Sir— 
'  but,  indeed,  I  muft.' 

The  company  feemed  pleafed  to  fee 
me  fo  likely  to  be  drawn  in;  and  this 
encouraged  Mr.  Walden  to  puih  his 
weak  adverfary. 

*  Know  you,  Madam,'  faid  he,  *  any 

*  thing  of  the  learned  languages  ?' 

*  No,  indeed,  Sir—- nor  do  I  know 

*  which,  particularly,  you  call  fo.' 

'  The  Greek,  the  Latin,  Madam.* 
'  Who,  I,  a  woman  know  any  thing 

*  of  Latin  and  Greek !  I  know  but  one 
«  lady  who  is  miftrefs  of  both;   and 

*  me   finds  herlelf  fo  much    an  owl 
1  among  the  binip,  that  the  wants  of 


'  all  things  to  be  thought  to  have  un- 
«  learned  them.' 

*  Why,  ladies,  I  cannot  buty^y,  that 

*  I  fliould  rather  chufe  to  marry  a  wo- 
'  man  whom  I  could  teach  fomething, 

*  than  one  who  would  think  herfelf 
'  qualified  to  teach  me.' 

'  Is  it  a  neceffary  confequence,  Sir,' 
fnid  Mil's  Clements,  '  that  knowledge, 
'  which  makes  a  man  (hine,  fhould 
'  make  a  woman  vain  and  pragmatical  ? 

*  May  not  two  perfons,    having  the 

*  fame  tafte,  improve  each  other  ?  Was 

*  not  this  the  cafe  of  Monfieur  and 
'  Madame  Dacier?' 

'  Flint  and  fteel  to  each  other,'  added 
Lady  Betty. 

'  Turkifh  policy,  I  doubt,  in  you 
'  men,'  proceeded  Mifs  Clements.— 
'  No  fecond  brother  near  the  throne, 
'  That  empire  fome  think  the  fafeft 
1  which  is  rounded  in  ignorance.' 

1  We  know,  Mifs  Clements/  re- 
plied Mr.  Walden,  '  that  you  are  a 

*  well-read  lady.     But  I  have  nothing 

*  to   fay   to   obfervations  that  are  in 

*  every    body's    mouth — Pardon  me, 

*  Madam.' 

«  Indeed,  Sir,'  faid  Mr.  Reeves,  '  I 
'  think  Mifs  Clements  mould  not  par- 
'  don  you.  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 

*  great  force  in  what  me  faid.' 

'  But  I  have  a  mind  to  talk  with 

*  this    fair    lady,    your   coufin,    Mr. 

*  Reeves.    She  is  the  very  woman  that 

*  I  wiih  to  hold  an  argument  with  on 
'  the  hints  me  threw  out.^ 

*  Pardon  me,  Sir.     But  I  will  not 
'  return  the   compliment.      I  cannot 

*  argue.' 

*  And  yet,  Madam,  I  will  not  let 
4  you  go  oft"  fo  eafily.     You  feem  to 
'  be  very  happy  in  your  elocution,  and 
'  to  have  fome  pretty  notions  for  fo 
1  young  a  lady.' 

*  I  cannot  argue,  Sir.'- 

'  Dear  Mifs  Byron,'  faid  the  baro- 
net, *  hear  what  Mr.  Walden  has  to 

*  fay  to  you.' 

Every  one  made  the  fame  requeft.  I 
was  filent,  looked  down,  and  played 
with  my  fan. 

When  Mr.  Walden  had  liberty  to 
fay  what  he  pleafed,  he  feemed  at  a  lofs 
himfelf  for  words. 

At  laft,  «  I  aflced  you,  Madam,   I 

*  alked  you,    (hefitatingly  began  he) 

*  whether  you  knew  any  thing  of  the 

language*;  ?      Jt    has    been 
*  whifpercd 
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el  k>  me,  that  you  have  had 
gre at  advantages  from  a  grandfather, 
of  whole  learning  and  politenefs  we 
have  heard  much.  He  was  a  fcholar. 
He  was  of  Chrift  Church,  in  our 
univcriity,  if  I  am  not  miftaken— 
To  my  queftion  you  anfwered,  that 
you  knew  not  particularly^which  were 
the  languages  that  I  called  the  learn- 
ed ones  ;  and  you  have  been  pleafed  to 
throw  out  hints  in  relation  to  the 
lejfer  and  the  greater  univeriltyj  by 
all  which  you  certainly  mean  fome- 
thing— ' 

'  Pray,  Mr.  Walden,'  faid  I— 
'  And  pray,  Mifs  Byron — I  am 
afraid  of  all  fmatterers  in  learning. 
Thole  who  know  a  little — and  ladies 
cannot  Jcnow  to  the  bottom  —  they 
have  not  the  happinefs  of  an  univer- 
fity  education — ' 

*  Nor  is  every  man  at  the  uni'verfity, 
«  I  prelurae,  Sir,  a  Mr.  Walden/  " 

0  my    Lucy!    I   have  fince   been 
told,  that  this  pragmatical  man  has 
very  few  admirers   in  the  univerlity, 
to  which,  out  of  it,  he  is  fo  fond  of 
boafting  a  relation. 

He  took  what  I  faid  for  a  compli- 
ment.— *  Why,  as  to  that,  Madam — * 
bowing — '  But  this  is  a  misfortune  to 

ladies,  not  a  fault  in  them — But,  as 

1  was  going  to  fay,  thofe  who  know 
little,    are  very  ieldom   found,   are 
very  feldom  orthodox,  as  we  call  it, 
whether  refpefling  religion  or  learn- 
ing:   and  as  it  feems  you  loft  your 
grandfather  too  early  to  be  well- 
grounded  in  the  latter,  (in  the  form- 
er, Lady  Betty,  who  is  my  inform- 
ant, fays,  you  are  a  very  good  young 
lady)  I  mould  be  glad  to  put  you 
right,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  little 
out  of  the  way.' 

'  I  thank  you,  Sir,'  bowing,  and 
(fimpleton  !)  ftill  playing  with  my  fan. 
But,  though  Mr.  Reeves  faid  nothing, 
he  did  not  think  me  very  politely  treat- 
ed. Yet,  he  wanted,  he  told  me  af- 
terwards, to  have  me  drawn  out. 

He  fhould  not  have  ferved  me  fo,  I 
told  him  j  elpecially  among  ftrangers, 
and  men. 

*  Now,  Madam,  will  you  be  pleafed 

*  to  inform  me,'    laid   Mr.  Walden, 
'  whether   you    had    any    particular 

*  meaning,  when  you  anfwered,  that 


you  knew  not  which  I  called  the 
learned  languages  ?  You  muftknow, 
that  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  of 
thofe  fo  called.' 

'  I  beg,  Mr.  Walden,  that  I  may 
not  be  thus  fingledout — Mr.  Reeves 
— Sir— you  have  had  univerfity  edu- 
cation. Pray  relieve  your  coufin.' 
Mr.  Reeves  fmiled,  bowed  his  head, 
bv.t  faid  nothing. 

*  You  were  pleafed,  Madam,'  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Walden,  '  to  mention  one 
'  learned  lady  ;  and  faid  that  me  look- 
'  ed  upon  herfelf  as  an  owl  among  the 
«  birds—' 

f  And  you,  Sir,  faid,  that  you  had 

*  rather  (and  I  believe  moft  men  are 

*  of  your  mind)  have  a  woman  you 
'  could  teach — * 

'  Than  one  who  would  fuppofe  me 
'  could  teach  me — I  did  fo.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  and  you  would  have 
'  me  be  guilty  of  an  oftentation  that 
'  would  bring  me  no  credit,  if  I  had 

*  had  fome  pains  taken  with  me  in  my 
'  education  ?  But,  indeed,  Sir,  I  know 
'  not  any  thing  of  thofe  you  call  the 
'  learned  languages.     Nor  do  I  take 
'  all  learning  to  confiit  in  the  know* 

*  ledge  of  languages  *.' 

*  All  learning ! — Nor  I,  Madam— 
'  But  if  you  place  not  learning  in  lan- 

*  guage>  be  f°  good  as  to  tell  us  what 
'  you  do  place  it  in  ?' 

He  nodded  his  head  with  an  air,  as 
if  he  had  faid,  «  This  pretty  mifs  has 

*  got  out  of  her  depth  5    I  believe  J 
'  fliall  have  her  now.' 

«  I  would  rather,  Sir,'  faid  I,  <  be 
'  a  hearer  than  a  fpeaker ;  and  the  one 

*  would  better  become  me   than   the 
'  other.  I  anfwered  Sir  Hargrave,  be- 
'  caufe  he  thought  proper  to  apply  to 

*  me.' 

'  And  I,  Madam,  apply  to  you 
'  likewife.' 

*  Then,  Sir,  I  have  been  taught  to 
'  think,  that  a  learned  man  and  a  lin- 

*  guift  may  very  well  be  two  perfons.' 

*  Be  pleafed  to  proceed,  Madam/ 

'  Languages,  undoubtedly,  Sir,  are 

*  of  ufe,  to  let  us  into  the  knowledge 

*  for  which  fo  many  of  the  ancients 

*  were  famous — But — ' 

Here  I  ftopt.  Every  one's  eyes  were 
upon  me.  1  was  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 


*  This    argument-  Is  refumed,  Vol.  VI.  Letter  LV,  by  a    more  competent  judge 
ixnh  of  learning  and  languages  than  Mr.  Walden. 

Ill 


3.8. 
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.  In  what  a  fituation,  Lucy,  are  we 
women  ? — If  we  have  ibme  little  ge- 
nius, and  have  taken  pains  to  culti- 
vate it,  we  muft  be  thought  guilty  of 
affeclation,  whether  we  appear  deiirous 
to  conceal  it,  or  fubmit  to  have  it 
called  forth. 

'  But,  what,  Madam  ?  Pray  pro- 
ceed/ eagerly  faid  Mr.  Walden — 
But,  what,  Madam  ?' 
*£«*have  not  the  moderns,  Sir,  (if  I 
mult  fpeak)  the  fame  advantages 
which  the  ancients  had,  and  ibme 
which  they  had  not  ?  The  firft  great 
geniufes  of  all  had  not  human  exam- 
ple, had  not  human  precepts — '  • 

*  Nor  were  the  firft  geniufes  of  all,'' 
(with  an  emphalis,  replied  Mr.  Wal- 
den) *  fo  pel-feel,  as  the  obfervations 

of  the  geniufes  of  after-times,  which 
were  built  upon  their  foundations, 
made  them  ;  and  they  others.  Learn- 
ing or  knowledge,  as  you  chufe  to 
call  it,  was  a  progreffive  thing  :  and 
it  became  neceflary  to  underftand  the 
different  languages  in  which  the 
fages  of  antiquity  wrote,  in  order  to 
avail  ourfelves  of  their  learning." 
'  Very  right,  Sir,  I  believe.  You 
confider  Ikill  in  languages,  then,  as  a 
'vehicle  to  knowledge — Not,  I  pre- 
fume,  asyhVwo'itfeff.' 
I  was  forry  the  baronet  laughed  5 
becaufe  his  laughing  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  get  off,  as  I  wanted 
to  do. 

*  Pray,    Sir   Margrave,'    faid   Mr. 
Walden,  «  let  not  every  thing  that  is 

faid  be  laughed  at.  I  am  fond  of 
talking  to  this  young  lady  ;  and  a 
conversation  upon  this  topick  may 
tend  as  much  to  edification,  perhaps, 
as  moft  of  the  fubjecls  with  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  entertained.'' 
Sir  Hargrave  took  an  empty  glafs, 
and  with  it  hurnouroully  rapped  his 
i>wn  knuckles,  bowed,  fmiled,  and 
was  iiltnt;  by  that  n&  of  yielding, 
which  had  grace  fulnefs  in  it,  gaining 
more  honour  to  himfelf  than  Mr.  Wai- 
ilen  obtained  by  his  rebuke  of  him, 
however  jud. 

'  Now,  Madam,  if  you  pleafe/  faid 
Mr.  Walden,  (und  he  put  hiinlelf 
4nto  a  disputing  attitude)  <  a  word 
'  or  two  with  you,  on  your  -jelicL, 
1  and  fo  forth.' 

1  P'-ay,  fpare  me,  Sir:    I  am  will - 

*  ing  to  fit  down  quietly.     J 

*  rqual  to  tl?;s  fiibject,    'l  h:iv< 


*  But/  faid  the  baronet,  '  you  muft 
'  net  lit  down  quietly,  Madam  :  Mr. 

*  Walden  has  promited  us  edification, 
'  and  we  all  attend  the  effeft  of  his 

*  promife.' 

*  No,  no,  Madam/  {aid  Mr.  Wal- 
den, *  you  mufl  not  come  off  fo  eafily. 
'  You  have  thrown  out  Ibme  extraor- 

*  dinary  things  for  a  lady,  and  elpe- 
'  cially  for  fo  young   a  lady.     From 
'  you  we  expecl  the  opinions  of  your 
'  worthy  grandfather,  as  well  as  your 

*  own   notions.     Ke,  no  doubt,  told 
you,  or  you  have  read,  that  the  com- 
petition let  on  foot  between  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  has 
been    the    fubjeft  of   much   debate 
among  the  learned  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  century.1 

*  Indeed,  Sir,    I  know  nothing  of 
'  the  matter.     I  am  not  learned.    My 

*  grandfather   was   chiefly    intent   to 
c  make  me  an  Englim,   and,  I  may 

*  fay,    a  Bible  fcholar.      I  was  very 
'  young  when  I  had  die  misfortune  to 

*  lofe  him.     My  whole  endeavour  has 

*  been   fmce,  that  the  pains  he  took 
'  with  me  mould  not  be  caft  away.* 

*  I  have  discovered  you,  Madam,  to 

*  be  a  Parthian  lady.     You  can  tight 
(  flying,  I  fee.     You  muft  not,  I  tell 

*  you,  come  oft*  fo  eaiily  for  what  you 
'  have  thrown  out.     Let  me  afk  you, 

*  Did  you  ever  read  The  Tale  of  a  Tub?* 

The  baronet  laughed  out,  though 
evidently  in  the  wrong  place. 

'  How  apt  are  laughing  fpirits/  faid 
Mr.  Walden,  looking  Iblemnly,  *  to 


laugh,  when  perhaps  they 


ight — ' 

There  he  ftopt — [to' be  taught  at,  I 
iuppcfe  he  had  in  his  head.]  *  But  I 
'  will  not,  however,  be  laughed  out 
'  of  my  queftion — Have  you,  Madam, 
1  read  Swift's  Tale  of  a  rub? — There 
'  is  fuclvabook,  Sir  Hargrave  /  look- 
ing with  an  air  of  contempt  at  the 
baronet. 

'  I  know  there  is,  Mr.  Walden/ 
replied  the  baronet,  und  again  Jaughed. 
— «  Have  you,  Madam  ?'  to  me.  '  Pray 
«  let  us  know  what  Mr.  Walden 
'  drives  at.' 

*   I  have,   Sir.' 

'  Why,  then,  Madam/  refumed  Mr, 
Walden,  '  you,  no  doubt,  read,  bound 
up  with  it;  The  Battle  of  the  Books  $ 
a  vxvy  line  piece  j  written  in  favour 
of  the  ancients,  and  againft  the  mo- 
derns ;  and  thence  mull  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  famous  "difpxjte  I   men- 
*  tioned. 
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tioned.  And  this  will  mew  you, 
c  that  the  moderns  are  but  pigmies  in 

*  fcience,    compared  to  the  ancients. 

*  And,  pray,  mall  not  the  knowledge 

*  which  enables  us  to  underftand  and 

*  to  digeft  the  wifdom  of  thefe  immor- 

<  tal  ancients,  be  accounted  learning  ? 

<  — Pray,  Madam,'  nodding  his  head, 

*  anfwer  me  that.' 

1  O  how  thefe  pedants,'  whifpered 
Sir  Hargrave  to  Mr.  Reeves,  '  ftrut  in 

*  the  livery  and  brafs  buttons  of  the 

*  ancients, and  call  their  fervility  learn - 

*  ing  i1 

'  You  are  going  beyond  my  c?pa- 

*  city,   Sir.     I  believe  what  you  fay  is 

*  very  juft '    yet  the  ancients  may  be 

*  read,  I  fuppofe,  and  notunderftood. 

*  But  pray,    Sir,  let  the  Parthian  fly 

*  the  field.     I   promife  you  that   flie 
«  will  not  return  vo  the  charge.  Efcapf, 
1  not  victory,  is  all  (he  contends  for.' 

'  All  in  good  time,  Madam — But 
«  who,  pray,  learns  the  language  but 
'  with  a  view  to  underftand  the  au- 
«  thor?' 

«  Nobody,  I  believe,  Sir.     But  yet 

*  fome  who  read  the  ancients  may  fail 
'  of  improving  by  them.' 

I  WAS  going  to  fay  ibmething  farther; 
but  the  baronet,  by  his  loud  and  laugh - 
ina;  applaufe,  difconcerted  me  ;  and  I 
was  filent. 

And  here  I  muft  break  off,  till  I  re- 
turn from  the  play  -.  and  then,  or  in 
the  morning  early,  I  will  begin  on  an- 
other fhcet. 


LETTER    XIII. 

MISS  BYRON.       IN  CONTINUATION. 

NOW,  Lucy,  will  I  refume  the 
thread  of  an  argument,  that  you, 
perhaps,  will  not  think  worth  remem- 
bering :  yet,  as  I  was  called  upon  by 
every  one  to  proceed,  I  would  not 
omit  it,  were  it  but  to  have  my  uncle's 
opinion  whether  I  was  not  too  pert, 
and  too  talkative;  for  my  conference  a 
little  reproaches  rne.  You  know  I  have 
told  him,  that  I  will  not  unbefpeak  my 
monitor. 

Mr.  Walden  told  me,  I  feemed  to 
think,  that  the  knowledge  we  gather 
from  the  great  ancients  is  hardly  worth 
the  pains  we  take  in  acquiring  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  wrote. 


*  Not  fo,  Sir.     I  have  great  refpecl 

*  even  foi;  linguifts  •  do  we  not  owe  to 
«  them  the  translation    of  the  facred 
'  books  ? — But,    methinks,   I    could 

*  wifh  that  fuch  adiftinftion  fliould  be 

*  made  between  language  and  fcience, 
1  as  fliould  convince  me,  that  tbatcon- 
f  fufion  of  tongues,  which  was  intend- 
'  ed  for  a  punimment  of  premmption 
'  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  mould 
'  not  be  thought  to  giveus  our  greateit 
'  glory  in  fatfemore  enlightened  times.* 

*  Well,    Madam,    ladies  muft    be 
4  treated  as   ladies  ;  but  I   fhall  have 

*  great  pleafure,  on  my  return  to  Ox- 

*  ford,  in  being  able  to  acquaint  mv 
'  learned  friends,  that  they  muft  all 

*  turn  fine  gentlemen,  and  laughers, 
[Mr.  Reeves  had  fmiled  as  well  as  the 
baronet]    '  and  defpife  the  great  an- 
'  cients  as  men  of  ftraw,  or  very  Ihort- 

*  ly  they  will  ftand  no  chance  in  the 

*  ladies  favour.' 

'Good  Mr.  Walden!  Good  Mr. 
1  Walden  !'  laughed  the  baronet,  fliak- 
ing  his  embroidered  fides,  {  let  me,  let 

*  me  beg  your  patience  while  I  tell 

*  you,  that  the  young  gentlemen  at 

*  both  univerfities  are  already  in  more 

*  danger  of  becoming  fine  gentlemen 
'  than  fixe  febolars — " 

And  then  again  he  laughed;  and 
looking  round  him,  befpoke,  in  his 
ufual  way,  a  laugh  from  the  reft  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Reeves,  a  little  touched  at  the 
fcholar's  reference  to  him,  in  the  word 
iaugfiwt,  faid,  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that,  in  all  nurferies  of  learning,  the 
manners  of  youth  were  propofccl  as  the 
principal  end,     '  It   is  too  known  a 
truth,'  faid  he,  «  that  the  attention, 
paid  to  languages  has  too  generally 
iwallowed  up  all  other  and  more  im- 
portant   confiderations;    infomuch, 
that  found  morals  and  good -breeding 
themfelves  are  obliged  to  give  way  to 
that  which  is  of  little  moment,  but 
as  it  promotes  and  inculcates  thofe. 
And  learned  men,  I  am  perfuaded, 
if  they  dared  to  fpeak  out,  would  not 
lay  fo  much   ftrefs  upon  mere  lan- 
guages as  you  ieem  to  do,  Mr.  Wal- 
den.' 

*  Learning  ^m1,'  replied  Mr.  Wai- 
ien,  a  little  paevimly,  *  has  not  a  fair 

tribunal  to  be  tried  at.  As  it  is  faid 
of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  degree, 
fo  it  may  be  laid  of  learning ;  no  o'na 
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defpifes  it  that  has  pretenfions  to  it. 
But  proceed,  Mifs  Byron,  if  you 
pleaie.' 

'  Very  true,  I  believe,  Sir/  faid  I : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not 
thofe  who  have  either,  or  both,  va- 
lue themfelves  too  much  on  that  ac- 
count?' 

*  I  knew  once,'  faid  Mifs  Clements, 
an  excellent  fcholar,  who  thought, 
that  too  great  a  portion  of  life  was 
beftowed  in   the    learning   of    lan- 
guages }  and  that  the  works  of  many 
of  the  ancients  were  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  {lamp  which  antiquity 
has  fixed  upon  them,   and  for  the 
fake  of  their   purity   in   languages 
that  cannot  alter,  (and  whofe  works 
are  therefore  become  the  ftandard  of 
thofe  languages)  than  for  the  lights 
obtained  from  them  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, in  ages  that  we  have  reafon  to 
think  more  enlightened,  as  well  by 
new  difcoveries  as  b/  revelation. 

*  I  am  even  tempted  to  alk,'  con- 
inued  me,    *  Whether  the  reputation 

of  learning  is  not  oftener  acquired  by 

(kill   in  thofe   branches   of   fcience 

which  principally  ferve  foramufement 

to  inquifitive  and  curious  minds,  than 

by  that  in  the  moft  ufeful  fort.' 

Here  Mr.  Walden  interrupted  her ; 

and  turning  to  me,  as  to  the  weaker 

adverfary;  yet  with  an  air  that  had  fe- 

verity  in  itj  *  I  could  #//#<?/?  wifh,'  foid 

he,     (and  but  almoft,  as  you   are   a 

*  lady)  that  you,  Madam,  knew  the 

*  works  of  the  great  ancients  in  their 

<  original  languages.' 

'  Something,'  faid  Mifs  Clements, 

*  fhould  be  left  for  men  to  excel  in.    I 
'  cannot  but  approve  of  Mr.  Walden's 

*  word  almoft  S 

She  then  whifpered  me ;  *  Pray, 
«  Mifs  Byron,  proceed.'  (for  flie  fa'w 
me  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  Mr. 
Walden's  fevere  air)—'  Strange,'  add- 
ed me,  ftill  whifpering,  *  that  people 
'  who  know  leaft  how  to  argue  mould 

<  be  moft  eager  to  difpute !    Thank 
'  Heaven,    all  fcholars  are  not  like 
«  this.' 

A1  little  encouraged;  «  Pray,  Sir,' 
ijaid  I,  *  let  me  afk  one  queftion— 

*  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  our 

*  Milton,  in  his  Paradife  Loft,  mews 

*  himfelf  to  be  a  very  learned  man  ? 
4  And  yet  thatwork  is  written  wholly 
'  in  the  language  of  his  own  country, 

*  as  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil 


1  were  in  that  of  theirs  :  and  they,  I 
'  prefume,  will  be  allowed  to  be  learn - 

*  edmen.' 

*  Milton,  Madam,  let  me  tell  you, 
'  is  infinitely  obliged  to  the  great  an- 
'  cientsj  and  his  very  frequent  allu- 

*  fions  to  them,  and  his  knowledge  of 
'  their  mythology,  mew  that  he  is.' 

'  His  knowledge  of  their  mythology, 
'  Sir! — His  own  fubjecl  fo  greatly,  fo 
'  nobly,  fo  divinely,  above  that  mytho- 
'  logy! — I  have  been  taught  to  think, 
'  by  a  very  learned  man,  that  it  was  a 

*  condefcenfion  in  Milton  to  the  tafte 
'  of  perfons  of  more  reading  than  ge- 

*  nius  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  to 

*  introduce,  fo  often  as  he  does,  his 

*  allufions  to  the  Pagan  mythology: 

*  and  that  he  neither  raifed  his  fublime 

*  fubject,  nor  did  credit  to  his  vaft  ge- 
'  nius,  by  it.' 

'  Mr.  Addifon,1  faid  Mr.  Walden, 

*  is  a  writer  admired  by  the  ladies.  Mr. 
'  Addifon,  Madam,  as  you  will  find 

*  in  your  Spectators,'   [fneeringly  ht 
fpoke  this]  *  gives  but  the  fecond  place 

*  to  Milton,  on  comparing  fome  paf- 

*  fages  of  his  with  fome  of  Homer.' 

*  If  Mr.  Addifon,  Sir,  has  not  the 
4  honour  of  being  admired  by  the  gen- 

*  tlement  as  well  as  by  the  ladies y  I  dare 
'  fay  Mr.  Walden  will  not  allow,  that 
'  his  authority  mould  decide  the  point 

*  in  queftion  :  and  yet,  as  I  remember, 
'  he  greatly  extol;-  Milton. — But  I  am 
'  going  out  of  my  depth — Only  permit 

*  me  to  fay  one  thing  more — If  Homer 

*  is  to  be  preferred  to  Milton,  he  mult 
'  be  the  fublimeft  of  writers ;  and  Mr. 

*  Pope,  admirable  as  his  tranilation  of 
'  the  Iliad  is  faid  to  be,  cannot  have 
f  done  him  juftice.' 

'  You  feem,  Madam,  to  be  a  very 
'  deep  Englijh  fcholar.  But  fay  you 

*  this  from  your  own  obfervation,  or 

*  from  that  of  any  other  ?' 

'  1  readily  own  that  my  lights  are 

*  borrowed,'  replied  I ;  « I  owe  the  ob- 

*  fervation  to  my  godfather  Mr.  Deane. 

*  He  is  a  fcholar  j  but  as  great  an  ad- 

*  mirer  of  Milton  as  of  any  of  the  an- 
4  cients.    A  gentleman,  his  particular 
'  friend,  who  was  as  great  an  admirer 
'  of  Homer,  undertook  from  Mr.  Pope's 
4  Tranilation  of  the  Iliad  to  produce 

*  paflages  that  in  fublimity  exceeded 

*  any  in  the  Paradife  Loft.     The  gen- 

*  tlemen  met  at  Mr.  Deane's  houfe, 

*  where  I  then  was.    They  allowed  me 
'  to  be  prefent  $  and  this  was  the  iffue: 

«  the 
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He  flood  fufpended  till  I  had  done 
fpeaking,  and  then,  bowing,  fat  down 
again  :  but,  as  Mr.  Reeves  told  me  af- 
terwards, he  whifpered  a  great  oath  in 
his  ear,  and  declared,  that  he  beheld 
with  transport  his  future  wife,  and 
ciirfed  himfelf  if  he  would  ever  have 
another;  vowing  in  the  fame  whifper, 
that  were  athoufarid  men  to  ftand  in  his 
way,  he  would  ndt  fcriiple  any  means 
to  remove  them. 

Mifs  Barnevelt  only  laUghed  at  the 
freedom  flie  had  taken  with  me.  She 
is  a  loud  and  fearlefs  laugher.  She 
hardly  knows  how  to  fmile:  for  as 
foon  as  any  thing  catches  her  fancy, 
her  voice  immediately  btirfts  her  lips, 
and  widens  her  mouth  to  it's,  full  ex- 
tent.-^-Foipve  me,  Lucy,  I  believe  I 
am  fpitefiil. 

Lady  Betty  and  Mifs  Clements,  iri 
low  voices,  praiied  me  for  my  prefence 
of  mind,  as  they  called  it,  in  checking 
Sir  Hargrave's  rorwardnefs. 

J  lift  here,  Lucy,  I  laid  down  rrty  pei^j 
and  fttpt  to  the  glafs,  to  fee  whether 
I  colild  not  pleafe  myfelf  with  a  wife 
frown  or  two  j  at  leaft  with  a  folemnity 
of  countenance,  that,  occafiorially,  I 
might  dam  with  it  my  childimneis  of 
look  ;  which  certainly  encouraged  this 
freedom  of  Mifs  Barnevelt.  But  I 
could  not  pleafe  myfelf.  My  rmtfcle& 
have  .never  been  ufed  to  any  thing  but 
fniillug:  ib  favoured,  fo  beloved,  by 
every  one  of  my  friends';  a  heart  fo 
grateful  for  nil  their'  favours  —  how  can 
I  learrt  now  to  frown,  or  even  long  to 
look  grave'  ! 

All  this  tihie  the  fcholar 


In  the  m^an  time,  Mr.  Reeves 
having  lent  for,  from  his  fl-udy,  Bifhop 
Burners  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times, 
faid  he  would,  by  way  cf  moderator  - 
fhip  in  the  prefent  debate,  read  them 
a  pafTage,  to  which  he  believed  ail 
parties  would  fubfcribe  :  and  then  read 
what  I  will  trariicribe  for  youfrcm  the 
ccncl'jfion  to  thdt  perfonnance. 

'  I  have  often  thought  it  a  gr^aterfcr 
to  xvafte  young  gentlemen1^  years  fo 
long  is  icarnii*«;  'Latin,  by  fo  tedious 
a  grammar.  I  kno\v  thole  who  ^rc 
br^d  to  the  profdT:on  in  literature, 
muft  have  the  L'atin  correvtly,  am! 
•  the  li  ' 
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ceflary :  but  ihefe  rules  are  not  at  all 
requisite  to  thole,  who  need  only  fo 
much  Latin,  as  thoroughly  to  under- 
Hand  and  delight  in  the  Roman  au- 
thors and  poets. 

'  But  ftippofe  a  youth  had,  either  for 
want  of  memory,  or  of  application, 
an  incurable  averlion  to  Latin,  his 
education  is  not  for  that  to  be  de- 
fpaired  of :  there  is  much  noble  know- 
ledge to  be  had  in  the  Englifh  and 
French  languages :  geography,  hif- 
tory,  chiefly  that  of  our  own  country, 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
more  practical  parts  of  the  mathe- 
maticics,  (if  he  has  not  a  genius  for 
the  dtmonjlrativf)  may  make  a  gen- 
tleman very  knowing,  though  he  has 
not  3  word  of  Latin.  ["  And  why, 
I  would  fain  know,"  faid  Mr.  Reeves, 
'  not  a  gentlewoman?"]  '  There  is  a 
finenefs  of  thought,  and  a  noblenefs 
of  expreflion,  indeed,  intheLatin  au- 
thors ;'  ['  This  makes  for  your  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Walden ;']  *  that  will  make 
them  the  entertainment  of  a  man's 
whole  life,  if  he  once  underftands  and 
reads  them  with  delight/  ['  Very 
well!'  faid  Mr.  Walden.]  <  But,  if 
this  cannot  be  attained  to,  I  would 
not  have  it  reckoned  that  the  educa- 
tion of  an  ill  Latin  fcholar  is  to  be 
given  over/ 
Thus  far  the  bifhop. 

«  We  all  know/  proceeded  Mr. 
Reeves,  «  how  well  Mr.  Locke  has 
treated  this  fubjeft.  And  he  is  fo 
fur  from  difcouraging  the  fair-fex 
from  learning  languages,  that  he 
gives  us  a  method,  in  his  Treatile  of 
Education,  by  which  a  mother  may 
not  only  learn  Latin  herfcif,  but  be 
able  to  teach  it  to  her  fan.  Be  not, 
therefore,  ladies,  alhamul  either  of 
your  talents  or  acquirements.  Only 
take  care  you  give  not  up  any  know- 
ledge that  is  more  hud  able  iu  your 
fex,  and  more  ufeful,  for  learning  j 
and  then  I  am  fure,  you  will,  you 
mufti  be  the  more  agreeable,  the  more 
fuitable  companions  for  it.  to  men 
of  fenfe.  Nor  let  any  man  have  fo 
narrow  a  mind  as  to  be  apprehenfive 
for  his  own  prerogative  from  a  learned 
woman.  A  woman  who  does  not 
behave  the  better-the  more  me  knows, 
•'  will  m.'ike  her  husband  uneafy,  and 
*  "  viii  think  as  well  of  herfcif,  were  (he 


utterly  illiterate;  nor  would  any  Ar- 
gument convince  her  of  her  duty, 
Do  not  men  marry  with  their  eyes 
open  ?  And  cannot  they  court  whom 
they  pleafe  ?  A  conceited,  a  vain  mind 
in  a  woman  cannot  be  hidden.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  it  -may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  the  more  a  woman 
knows,  as  well  as  a  man,  the  wifer 
me  will  generally  be  $  and  the  mere 
regard  me  will  have  to  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  learning.' 
Here  ended  Mr.  Reeves. 
Mr.  Walden  was  filent;  yet  fhrug- 
ged  up  his  moulders,  and  feemed  un* 
latisned. 

The  converfation  then  took  a  more 
general  turn,  in  which  every  one  bore  a 
part.  Heyfifajbion,  drefs,  and  the  pub- 
lick  entertainments,  were  the  fubjefts. 

Mifs  Cantillon,  who  had  till  now 
fat  a  little  uneafy,  feemed  refolved  to 
make  up  for  her  iilence  ;  but  did  not 
mine  at  all  where  me  thought  herfelf 
moft  intitkd  to  make  a  figure. 

But  Mifs  Clements  really  fhone. 
Yet  in  the  eye  of  fome  people,  what 
advantages  has  folly  in  a  pretty  wo- 
man,  over  even  wifdom  in  a  plain  one  ? 
Sir  Hargrave  was  much  more  ftruck 
with  the  pert  things  fpoken,  without 
fear  or  wit,  by  Mifs  Cantillon,  than 
with  the  juft  obfervations  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Mifs  Clements. 

Mr.  Walden  made  no  threat  figure 
on  thefe  fashionable  .fubjects  j  no,  not 
on  that  of  the  plays:  for.  he  would 
needs  force  into  converiation,  with  a 
preference  to  our  Shakefpeare,  his  So- 
phocles, his  Euripides,  his  Terence; 
of  the  merits  of  whofe  performances, 
how  great  ibevcr,  no  one1  prefent  but 
Mr.  Reeves  and  himfelf  could  judge, 
except  by  transitions. 

Sir  Hargrave  fpoke  well  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  reigning  fiihions,  and  on 
modern  drefs,  fa  much  the  foible  of  the 
prefent  age. 

Lady  Betty  and  Mrs.  Reeves  fpoke 
very  properly  of  the  decency  of  drefs, 
and  propriety  of  trillions,  as  well  as 
of  publick  entertainments. 

Mifs  Clements  put  in  hsr«  alfo  with 
advantage  to  herfcif. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Walden  be  exclud- 
ed this  topick.  But  as  the  obferva- 
tious  he  made  on  it  went  no  deeper 
than  what  it  was  preiumed  he  miaht 
have  had  at  fecoiiil-hand,  he  made-  a 
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vrorfe  figure  here  than  he  did  on  his 
more  favourite  fubjecl:.  He  was,  how- 
ever, heard,  till  he  was  for  bringing 
in  his  Spartan  Jacket,  (I  forget  what  he 
called  it)  defending  only  to  the  knees 
of  the  women,  in  place  of  hoops  ;  and 
the  Roman  Toga  tor  the  men. 

Mifs  Barnevelt  broke  in  upon  the 
fcholar;  .but  by  way  of  approbation 
of  what  he  faid;  and  went  on  with 
fubjecls  of  heroifm,  without  permit- 
ting him  to  rally  and  proceed,  as  he 
feemed  inclined  to  do. 

After  praifmg  what  he  had  faid  of 
the  Spartan  and  Roman  dreffes,  fhe  fell 
to  enumerating  her  heroes,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Achilles,  the  favage 
Achilles,  charmed  her.  Hedlor,  how- 
ever, was  a  good  clever  man  :  yet  fhe 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  being 
fo  mean  as  to  beg  for  his  life,  though 
of  her  heroick  Achilles.  He  deferved 
for  it,  fhe  faid,  to  have  his  corpfe  drag- 
ged round  the  Trojan  wall  sat  the  wheels 
of  the  viftor's  chariot.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  her  dear  creature;  and  Ju- 
lius Caefar  was  a  very  pretty  fell^na. 

Thefe  were  Mifs  Barnevelt's  ancient 
heroes. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  great 
Scanderbeg,  our  Henry  V.  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  the  great  Czar  Peter,  who  my 
grandfather  ufed  to  fay  was  worth  them 
all,  were  her  favourites. 

All  this  while  honeii  Mr.  Singleton 
had  a  fmilc  at  the  fervice  of  every 
fpeaker,  and  a  loud  laugh  always  ready 
at  the  baronet's. 

Sir  Hargrave  feemed  not  a  little 
pleafed  with  the  honeft  man's  com- 
plaifance ;  and  always  directed  himfelf 
to  bitny  when  he  was  difpofed  to  be 
jnerry. 

Laughing,  you  know,  my  dear,  is 
almoft  as  catching  as  gaping,  be  the 
fubjecl  ever  fo  filly:  and  more  than 
ence  he  fhewed  by  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  have  devoured  Mifs  Cantillon 
tor  generally  adding  her  aftefted  '  Te- 
*  be!'  (twitting  and  bridling  behind  her 
fan)  to  his  louder,  '  Hah,  hah,  hah  P 

What  a  length  have  I  run !  How 
does  this  narrative  letter-writing,  if 
one  is  to  enter  into  minute  and  cha- 
racleriftick  defcriptions  and  converfa- 
tions,  draw  one  on! — I  will  leave  off 
for  the  prefent:  yet  have  not  quite  dii- 
jmi  fled  the  company  (though  I  have  done 
with  the  argument)  that  I  thought  to 


have  parted  with  before  I  concluded 
this  letter. 

But  I  know  I  fhall  pleafe  my  uncle 
in  the  livelier  parts  of  it,  by  the  handle, 
they  will  give  him  againft  his  poor 
niece.  My  grandmother,  and  aunt 
Seiby,  will  be'pleafed,  and  fo  willjflw, 
my  Lucy,  with  all  I  write,  for  ,the 
writer's  lake  :  fuch  is  their  and  your 
partial  love  to  their  and  your  ever- 
grateful 

HARRIET. 
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MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
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Y  the  time  tea  was  ready,  Lady 
Betty  whifperingly  congratulated 
me  on  having  made  fo  confiderable  a 
conqueft,  as  fhe  was  fure  I, had  by  Sir 
Hargrave's  looks. 

She  took  notice  alfo  of  a  ga!!;uit  cx- 
preflion  of  his,  uttered,  .as  ihe  would 
hare  it,  with  an  earneftnefs  that  gav? 
it  u  meaning  beyond  a  common  com- 
pliment. My  coufin  Reeves  had  alked 
Mils  Clements  if  (he  could  commend 
to  me  an  honeft,  modelt  manrforvant? 
*  J,1  faid  Sir  H-argrav.e,  *  .can;  I  my- 
'  felf  lhall  be  proud  to  w.ear  Mils  By- 
'  ron's  livery  ;  and  that  for  life.' 

Mifs  C'rtntillon,  who  was  withiji 
hearing  of  this,  and  had  feemed  to' h.r 
highly  taken  with  the  baronet,  could 
hardly  let  her  eyes  be  civil  to  me  j  and 
yet  her  really  pretty  mouth,  occaj~iotially\ 
worked  itlllf  into  forced  fmiles,  and 
an  affectation  of  compkniance. 

Sir  Hargravo  was  extremely  obfe- 
quious  to  me,  all  the  tea-time;  and 
feemed  in  'earnejl  a  little  uneafy  in  him- 
felf :  and  after  tea  he  took  my  ccuf.n 
Reeves  into  the  next  room  ^  and  there 
made  your  Harriet  the  fubjecl:  of  a  ie  - 
rious  converfition ;  and  defired  his  in- 
tereft  with  me. 

He  prefaced  his  declaration  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  with  -.iliuring  him,  th:it  Jie-hudi 
fought  for  an  opportunity  more  thun 
once  to  be  admitted  into  my  company, 
when  he  was  laii  at  Northampton  j  nn-i 
that  he  had  not  intruded  hiniii'if  tiv..' 
into  this  company,  had  he  not  he  mi  I 
was  to  be  there. 

He  made  protections  of  his  honour- 
able  views  j    which    looked   as   if   I: 
thought  they  might  be-doubrnd,   it'  h^ 
had  not  given  fuch  sifuraaces,     A  ta- 
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cit  implication  of  an  imagined  fuperiori- 
ty,  as  well  in  confequence  as  fortune. 

Mr.  Reeves  told  him,  it  was  a  rule 
which  all  my  relations  had  let  them- 
felves,  not  to  interfere  with  my  choice, 
let  it  be  placed  on  whom  it  would. 

Sir  Hargrave  called  himielf  a  happy 
man  upon  this  intelligence. 

He  afterwards,  on  his  return  to  com- 
pany, found  an  opportunity,  as  Mrs. 
Reeves  and  I  were  talking  at  the  far- 
ther part  of  the  room,  in  very  vehe- 
ment terms,  to  declare  himielf  to  me 
an  admirer  of  perfections  of  his  own 
creation  ;  for  h,e  volubly  enumerated 
many  j  and  begged  my  pcrnufiion  to 
pay  his  refpe£ts  tome  at  Mr.  Reeves's. 

*  Mr.  Reeves,  Sir  Hargrave,'   faid 
I,  *  will  receive  what  vifits  he  pleafes 
$  in  his  own  houle.     I  have  no  ptr- 

*  million  to  give.' 

He  bowed,  and  made  me  a  very  high 
compliment,  taking  what  I  faid  for 
a  permiUion. 

What,  Lucy,  can  a  woman  do  with 
thefe  lei f- flatterers? 

Mr.  Walden  took  his  leave ;  Sir 
Hargrave  his :  he  wanted,  I  jaw,  to 
ipeak  to  me,  at  his  departure  j  but  I 
gave  him  no  opportunity. 

Mr.  Singleton  leemed  alfo  inclined 
to  go,  but  knew  not  how  \  and  having 
loft  the  benefit  of  their  example  by  his 
irrefolution,  1'at  down. 

Lady  Betty  then  repeated  her  con- 
gratulations. *  How  many  ladies,' 
laid  ftie,  *  and  fine  ladies  too,  have 

*  fighed  in  fecret   for  Sir  Hargrave! 

*  You  will  have  the  glory,  Mil's  Byron, 
*'  of  fixing  the  wavering-  heart  of  a  man 

*  who  has  done,  and  is  capable  of  do- 
'  ing,  a  great  deal  of  milchieiV 

<  The  ladies,  Madam/  find  I,  <  who 

*  can  figh  in  fecret  for  fuch  a  man  as 

*  Sir  Hargrave,  muft  either  deleave  a 
i  grent  deal  of  pity,  or  nonft  «t  all.' 

*  Sir   Hargrave,,'  j'lid  Mils  Cantil- 
lon,  '  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  ;  and  IQ 
4  looked  upon,  I    allure  ycu  -.   and  he 

*  has  a  noble  cibitc-.' 

*  It  is  very  happy,'  replied  I,  '  that 
'  we  do  riot  a!'    of  ys  like  the  fame 
•:  perfon.     I  mean  not  fo  dil'p:»rage  Sir 
'   Haryrave;    but   I    have   compnilion 
'  for  the  ladies  who  fig-h  for  him  in  le- 

*  cret.     One  \yorru.   only   can  ht:  his 

*  wife  ;  and  perhaps  The  \sili  uoi  be  one 

*  tf  thofc  who  (igh  for  Kim  ;  fiptcially 

*  were  ht  to  know  that  Ihedoes.' 

'  F-hars   net/  rrp-h'd  Mil'"-  C?n- 


tillon :  '  but  I  do  allure  you  that  /  am 
'  not  one  of  thofe  wlio    figh   for  Sir 

*  Hargrave.' 

The  ladies  fmiled. 

«  I  am  glad  of  it,  Madam,'  faid  I. 

*  Every  woman  mould  have  her  heart 
'  in  her  own  keeping,  till  flic  can  find 

*  a  worthy  man  to  bellow  it  upon.' 
Mils  Earnevelt  took   a  tilt  in  he- 

roicks. 

1  Well,  ladies,'  faid  me,  '  you  may 
talk  of  love  and  love  as  much  as  you 
pleafe ;  but  it  is  my  g;lory,  that  I  ne- 
ver knew  what  love  was.  I,  for  my 
part,  like  a  bra-ve  man,  a  gallant 
man  5  one  in  whofe  loud  praife  fame 
has  cracked  half  a  dozen  trumpets. 
But  astoyourmilkfops,  your  dough- 
baked  lovers,  who  ftay  at  home  and 
ftrut  among  the  women,  when  glory 
is  to  be  gained  in  the  martial  field; 
I  deipife  them  with  all  my  heart.  T 
have  often  wifhed  that  the  fooMi  he.ids 
of  fuch  fellows  as  thefe  were  cut  off  in 
time  of  war,  and  lent  over  to  the  heroes 
to  fill  their  cannon  with,  when  they 
baiter  in  breach,  by  way  of  faving 
ball.' 

*  I  am  afraid,'    faid   Lady   Betty, 
uimouring  this  romantick  fpeech,  '  that 

if  the  heads  of  fuch  perlbns  were  as 
ibft  as  we  are  apt  i'ornetimes  to  think 
them,  they  would  be  of  as  little  fer- 
'  vice  abroad  as  they  are  at  home.' 

*  O,  Madam,'  replied  Mifs  Barne- 
velt,  '  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lead  in. 
the  heads  of  thefe  fellows.     Bvit  were 
'  their  brains,'  laid  the  mocking  crea- 
ture, *  if  any  they  have,  made  to  fly 

*  about   the  ears    of  an   enemy,    they 

*  would  icrve  both  to  blind  and  terrify 
«  him/ 

Even  Mr.  Singleton  was  affe&ed 
with  this  horrid  fpeech ;  for  he  clapt 
both  his  hands  to  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  his  brains. 

Lady  Betty  was  very  urgent  with  u$ 
to  pafs  the  evening  with  her ;  but  we 
excufed  ourfelves :  and  when  we  were 
in  the  coach,  Mr.  Reeves  told  me  that 
I  mould  find  the  baronet  a  very  trou- 
blefome  and  refolute  lover,  if  I  did 
not  give  him  countenance. 

*  And  Ib,  Sir/  faid  I,  (  you  would 
'  have  me  do,  as  I  have  heard  many  a 

*  good  woman  has  done,  marry  a  man, 
f  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  importunity  ?' 

*  And  a  crrtuin  cure  too,  let  me  tell 
1  vou.  coufm,    laid  he.  failing. 

We 
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We  found  at  home,  waiting  for  Mr. 
Reeves's  return,  Sir  John  Allettree  : 
a  worthy,  fenfible  man,  of  plain  and 
unaffecled  manners,  upwards  of  fifty. 

Mr.  Reives  mentioning  to  him  our 
pad  entertainment  and  company,  Sir 
John  gave  us  fuch  an  account  of  Sir 
Hargrave,  as  helped  me  not  .only  in  the 
character  I  have  given  of  him,  but  let 
me  know  that  he  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  enterprizing  man.  He  fays,  that 
laughing  and  light  as  he  is  in  com- 
pany, he  is  malicious,  ill-natured, 
and  defign'mg;  and  ftkks  at  nothing 
to  carry  a  point  on  which  he  has  once 
fet  his  heart.  He  has  ruined,  Sir  John 
fays,  three  young  creatures  already, 
under  vows  of  marriage. 

Sir  John  fnoke  of  him  as  a  managing 
man,  as  to  his  fortune :  he  laid,  that 
though,  he  would,  at  times,  be  lavifh 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  pleafures ;  yet 
that  he  had  fome  narrowneffes  which 
made  him  deipiled,  and  that  moil  by 
thole  for  whole  regard  a  good  man 
would  principally  wiih ;  his  neigh- 
bours and  tenants. 

Couid  you  have  thought,  my  Lucy, 
that  this  laughing,  fine-drefling  man, 
<:ould  have  been  a  man  of  malice;  of 
refentment ;  of  enterprize ;  a  cruel  man  ? 
Yet  Sir  John  told  two  very  bad  (tones 
of  him,  befides  what  I  have  mention- 
ed, which  prove  him  to  be  all  I  have 
iaid. 

But  I  had  no  need  of  thefe  ftories 
to  determine  me  againft  receiving  his 
addrefles.  What  I  faw  of  him  was  fuffi- 
cient;  though  Sir  John  made  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  (on  being  told  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  in  confidence,  of  his  applica-  • 
tion  to  him  for  leave  to  vifit  me)  that 
he  was  quite  in  earneft  j  and,  mak- 
ing me  a  compliment,  added,  that 
he  knew  Sir  Hargrave  was  inclined  to 
marry  ;  and  the  more,  as  one  half  of 
his  eftate,  on  failure  of  iflue-male, 
•would  go  at  his  death  to  a  diftant  re- 
lation whom  he  hated  ;  but  for  no  other 
reafon  than  for  admonifhinghim,  when 
a  fchool-boy,  on  his  low  and  miichiev- 
ous  pranks. 

His  eftate,  Sir  John  told  my  coufin, 
is  full  as  confiderable  as  reported.  And 
Mr.  Reeves,  after  Sir  John  went  away, 
faid,  *  What  a  glory  will  it  be  to  you, 
*  Coufin  Byron,  to  reform  fuch  a  man, 
'  and  make  his  great  fortune  a  blefling 
1  jto  multitudes  j  as  I  am  fure  would 
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'  be  your  endeavour  to  do,  were-y<2fm 
«  Lady  Pollexfen  I1 

But,  my  Lucy,  were  Sir  Hargrave 
king  of  one  half  of  the  globe,  I  wouW 
not  go  to  the  altar  with  him. 

Bv.t  it  he  be  a  very  troublefotne  man, 
what  fhall  I  fay  to  him  ?  I  can  deai 
pretty  well  with  thofe  who  will  be  kept 
at  arms  length  5  but  I  ovn,  I  fhonid 
be  very  much  perplexed  with  rdblutfc 
wretches.  The  civility  I  think  my- 
felf  obliged  to  pay  every  one  who  pro- 
fclfcs  a  regard  for  me,  might  fubjeft 
jne  to  inconveniences  with  violent  1'pi  - 
rits,  which,  protected  as  1  have  been 
by  my  uncle  Selby,  and  my  good  Mr> 
Deanc,  I  never  yet  have  known.  O 
iny  Lucy,  to  what  evils,  but  for  thit 
protection,  might  not  I,  afole,  an  in- 
dependent young  woman,  have  bee* 
expofed  !  Since  men,  many  men,  ar? 
to  be  looked  upon  as  favages,  as  wil$ 
bearts  of  the  defart:  and  a  tingle  anc 
independent  woman  they  hunt  after  as. 
their  proper  prey. 

To  hare  done  with  Sir  Hargrave  fb$r 
the  pretent,  ;uid  I  wifh  I  may  be  able 
to  fay  for  ever :  early  in  the  morning  a. 
billet  was  brought  from  him  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  excusing  himfelf  from  pay- 
ing him  a  vifit  that  morning,  (as  he  h&d 
intended)  by  reafon  of  the  iudden  anr! 
defpcrate  illnefs  of  a.  relation,  whole 
feat  was  near  Reading,  with  whom  he 
had  large  concerns,  and  who  was  de^- 
firous  to  fee  him  before  he  died.  As 
it  was  impoflibie  that  he  could  retura 
under  three  dap,  which,  he  faid, 
would  appear  as  three  years  to  hi*n, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  let  out  that  mo1- 
ment ;  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  hirrr- 
felf  for  putting  in  his  claim,  as  he 
called  it,  to  Mifs  Byron's  favour,  and 
confirming  his  declaration  of  yefter- 
day.  In  very  high  ftrains,  he  profeflcd 
himfelf  her  admirer  :  and  begged  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reeves' s  intereft  with  her. 
One  felicity,  he  laid,  he  hoped  for  from 
his  abfence,  which  was,  that  as  Mils 
Byron,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves, 
would  have  time  to  coniider  of  his 
offers ;  he  prefumed  to  hope  he  ihould 
not  be  fub jeered  to  a  repulfe. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  you  have  be- 
fore you  as  good  an  account  as  I  can 
give  you  of  my  two  new  lovers t 

How  I  fhali  manage  with  them,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  begin. .to  think  that 

thofe 
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thofe  young  women  are  happieft,  whofe 
friends  take  all  the  trouble  of  this  (bit 
upon  tb'evij  onlyconfuiting  their  daugh- 
ters inclinations  as  preliminaries  are 
adjufting. 

My  friends,'  indeed,  pay  a  hi^h 
compliment  to  my  discretion,  when 
they  Ib  generouily  allow  me  to  judge 
for  my  felt;  and  we  young  women  are 
fond  of  being  bur  own  miftrelies.  But 
1  mult  fay,  that  mme  this  compliment 
has,  been,  and  is,  a  painful  one,  for 
twbreaions;  That  I  cannot  but  con* 
lider  their  goodnefs  as  a  tafk  upon  me, 
^vhich  requires  my  utmoft  circumfpec- 
tion,  as  well  as  gratitude  ;  and  that 
they  have  fhewn  more  generofity  in  dif- 
penfmg  with  their  authority,  than  I 
have  done  whenever  I  have  afted  ib  as 
to  appear,  though  but  to  appear,  to 
accept  of  the  difpenfation.  Let  me  add, 
befules,  that  now,  when  I  find  mytelf 
likely  to  be  addrelled  to  by  mere  (han- 
gers, by  men  who  grew  not  iato  -my 
knowledge  inienfibiy,  as  our  neigh- 
bours Grevilie,-  Fenwick,  and  Orme, 
did ;  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  confidence,  .to  ftand  out 
to  receive,  as  a  creature  uncontrotilable, 
the  firft  motions  to  an  addrels  of  this 
awful  nature.  Awful  indeed  might  it 
be  called,  were  one's  heart  to  incline 
towards  a  particular  perlbn. 

Allow  me,  then,  for  the  future,  my 
revered  grandmamma,  and  you  my  be- 
loved and  equally  honoured  uncle  and 
nunt  Selby  5  allow  me,  to  refer  myfelf 
to  you,  if  any  perlbn  olfers  to  whom 
I  may  happen  to  have  no  ftrong  ob- 
jections. As  to  Mr.  Fowler,  ami  thr: 
baronet,  I  mult  now  do  is  w«il  as  I 
can  with  them.  It  is  much  eaikr  for  a 
young  woman  to  fay  No,  than  Tts.  Eui 
for  the  time  to  come  I  will  not  have 
the  aflurance  to  act  for  myielf.  I  know 
your  partiality  for  your  Harriet  too 
well,  to  doubt  the  merit  of  your  re- 
commendation. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  require 
me  to  fhew  them  what  1  write,  they 
are  fond  of  indulging  nic  in  the  em- 
ployment: you  will,  therefore, -be  the 
let's  lurprized  that.  I  write  fo  much  in 
ib  little  a  time.  «  Mifs  Byron  is  in  her 
*  clofet — Mifs  Byron  is  writing  f  is  an 
excufe  fufHcient,  they  feem  to  think, 
to  every  body,  becaufe  they  allow  it  to 
sbe  one  10  then) :  but,  beiides,  I  know 
they  believe  tjiey  oblige  ycu  ail  b 


opportunity  they  fo  kindly  give  me  of 
fhewing  my  duty  and  love  where  ib 
juiHy  due. 

I  am,  however,  furprized  at  cafting 
my  eye  back.     Two  meets!  and  fach 
a  quantity  before  l»—  'Unconfcion  s 
fay;  and  let  me,  echo-like,  repeat,  Vn- 


HARRIET  BYRON, 

SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

Letters    from    Northamptonlhire,    by 

;    Farmer  Jenkins  '.  I  kifs  the   fezils. 

What   agreeable  things   now,    has 

my  Lucy    to  fay   to   her  Harriet? 

Difagreeable  ones  flie  cannot  write, 

,    if  all  my  beloved  friends  are  well. 


LETTER    XV. 

MISS   BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
MONDAY,    FZB.  6'. 

AND  fo  rny  uncle  Selby,  you  tell 
me,  is  making  obfeivations  in 
•writing,  on  my  letters  ;  and  waits  for 
nothing  more  to  begin  with  me,  than 
my  conclufion  of  the  converfations't'hat 
offered  at  L:idy  Betty's. 

And  is  it  expected  that  I  mould  go 
on  furnishing  weapons  againll  myfelf? 
i  It  is. 

Well,  with  all  my  heart.  As  long 
as  I  can  contribute  to  his 


as  long  as  rny  grandmamma  is  pleafrd. 
and  diverted'  with  what  I  write,  as  well 
as  with  his  pieafantries  on  her  girl,  I 
will  proceed.. 

*  Wei],  hut-will  you  not,  my  Har- 
.'  riet,"  methinks  youaik,  'write  with 
'  lels  opennefs,  with  more  reierve,  in 

*  apprehc;nfion  of  the  rod  which  you 

*  know  hangs  over  your  head  ?' 

Indeed  I  will  not.  It  is  my  glory, 
that  I  have  not  a  thought  in  my  heart 
'  wnich  1  would  conceal  from  any  onr 
v/hcm  it  imported  to  know  it,  and 
who  vyould  be  gratified  by  the  revonl- 
ing  of  it.  And  yet  I  am  a  little  cha- 
grined at  the  wager  which  you  tell  me 
my  uncle  has  actually  laid  with  my 
grandmamma,  thai  I  (hall  not  return 
from  London  with  a  found  heart. 

And  does  he  teaze  you^  my  "Lucy, 
on  this  fubjcft,  with  reminding  you 
of  your  ymng  partiality  for  Cajjtuiu 
Duncan,  in  order  to  make  good  hi- 
affertion  of  t]i..-  fufreuribility  of  n-  -A\\  ' 

Whv,  lo  »i'-t  hnn.    AuUwhv 
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yoti  deny,  that  you  were  fufceptible  of 
a  natural  paiTion  ?  You  mail  not  be 
prudifh,  Lucy.  If  you  are  not,  all  his 
raillery  will  lofe  itVfovce. 

What  better  afTurance  can  I  give  to 
my  uncle,  and  to  all  my  friends,  that 
if  I  were  caught,  I  would  own  it,  than 
by  adviiing  you  not  to  be  afhamed  to 
confds  a  fenfibility  which  is  no  dif- 
grace j  when  duty  and  prudence  are  our 
guides,  and  the  obj't£l  worthy  ? 

Your  man,  indeed,  was  not  worthy, 
as  it  proved;  but  he  ,was  a  very  fpeci- 
ous  creature;  and  you  knew  not  his 
bad  chara&er,  when  you  iuffered  liking 
to  grow  into  love . 

But  when  the  love-fever  was  at  the 
height,  did  you  make  any  body  uneafy 
with  your  paffion  ?  Did  you  run  to 
the  woods  and  groves',  to  record  it  on 
the  barks  of  trees  ? — No » — You  fighed 
in  filence,  indeed  :  but  it  was  but  for  a 
iittle  while.  I  got  your  fecret  from 
you  5  not,  however,  •  till  it  betrayed 
itl'clf  in  your  pined  countenance ;  and 
then  the"  man's  difcovered  unworthi- 
ttefs,  and*  your  own  discretion,  enabled 
you  to  conquer  a  palfion  to  which  you 
had  given  way,  fuppofing  it  uncon- 
querable, becaufe  you'  thought  it 
would  coft  you  pains  to  contend  with 
it. 

As  to  myfelf,  you  know  I  have  hi- 
therto been  on  my  guard.  I  have 
been  careful  ever  to  flint  the  dooi*  of 
my  heart  againft  the  blind  deity,  the 
moment  I  could  imagine  him  fetting 
his  encroaching  foot  on  the  threjboldy 
which  I  think  liking  may  be  called. 
Had  he  once  gained  entrance,  perhaps 
I  might  have  come  off*  but  fimply. 

But  I  hope  I  am  in  the  lefs  danger 
of  falling  in  love  with  any  man,  as  I 
can  be  civil  and  courteous  to  all. 
When  a  ftream  is  fluiced  off  into  le- 
reral  channels,  there  is  the  lefs  fear  that 
it  will  overflow  it's  banks.  I  really 
think  I  never  mall  be  in  love  with  any 
body,  till  duty  dire&s  inclination. 

Excufe  me,  Lucy.  I  do  now-and- 
then,  you  know,  get  into  a  boafting 
humour.  But  then  my  puniflunent, 
as  in  moft  other  cafes,  follows  my 
fault :  my  uncle  pulls  me  down,  and 
Jhews  me,  that  I  am  not  half  fo  good 
as  the  reft  of  my  friends  think  me. 

You  tell  me,  that  Mr.  Grevillewill 
be  in  London  in  a  very  few  days.  I 
can't  help  it.  He  pretends  bufinefs, 
you  fay ;  and  (fmce  that  call?  him  up) 


intends  to  give  himfelf  amortVs  plca- 
fure  in  town,  and  to  tak,ehis  mareof  tha 
publick  entertainments..  .Well,  fo  let 
him.  But  I  hope  that  I  am  not  to  be 
either  his  bulinefs-  or  entertainment. 
After  a  civil  neighbourly .vifif,  or  fo, 
I  hope  L  (hall  not  be  tormented  with 
him. 

What  happened  once  betwixt  Mr. 
Fenwick  and  him,  gave  me  pain 
enough;  expofed  me  enough,  furely! 
A  young-  woman,  though  without  her 
own  fault,  made  the  occafion  of  a  ren- 
counter between  two  men  of  fortune, 
'muft  be  talked  of  too  much  for  her 
own  liking,  or  /he  muft  be  rt'ftrange 
creatrire.  What  numbers  of  people 
has  the  unhappy  rafhnefs  of  thofe  two 
men  brought  to  ftare  at  me !  And  with 
what  difficulty  diu  my  uacleandMr. 
Deane  brhig  them  into  fo  odd  a  com- 
promife,  as  they  at  laft  came  into,  to 
torment  me,  as  I  may  call  it,  "by  joint 
confent,  notwithstanding  all  I  could 
fay  to  them ;  which  was  the  only  pro- 
bable way,  mocking  creatures !  to  pre- 
vent murder. 

But,  Lucy,  what  an  oHci  thing  is 
it  in  my  uncle,  to  take  hold  of  what  I 
laid  in  one  of  my  letters,  that  I  had  a. 
good  mind  to  give  you  a  Iketch  of 
what  I  might  fuppofe  the  company  at 
Lady  Betty's  would  fay  of  your  Har- 
riet,, were  each  to  write  her  character 
to  their  confidents  or  corrtipondcnt->, 
as  (he  has  done  theirs  to  you ! 

I  think  there  is  a  little  concealed 
malice  in  my  uncle's  command :  but  I 
obey. 

To  begin,  then — Lady  Betty,  whft 
owns  fhe  thinks  favourably  of  me,  I 
will  fuppofe  would  write  to  her  Lijcy 
in  fuch  terms  as  theft:  :  but  ihall  I  fup- 
pofe everyone  tube  fo  happy  as  to  huvc 
her  Lucy  ? 

*  Mifs  Byron,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  Mr.  Reeves  talk  fo  much,  dii- 
credits  riot,  in  the  main^  the  charac- 
ter he  has  given  her.     We  muft  al- 
low a  little,  you  know,  for  the  fond- 
nefs  of  relationlhip. 

*  The  girl  has  had  a  good  educa-s 
tion,  ana  owes  all  her  advantages  ta 
it.  But  it  is  a  country  and  a  bookiili 
one;  and  that  won't  do^&very  thing 
for  one  of  our   fex,  if*  ^^"'thing. 
Poor  thing!  fhe  ne<v er  was  in  toy/n, 
before  ! — But  ihe  feems  docile;  and,, 
for  a  country  giil?  v>  tolerably  gen- 
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*  fe*l  j  It&fttfc,  therefore,  I  (halt  re- 

*  ceive  no  difcredk  by  introducing  he? 
4  into  the  beau -monde/ 

Mifs  Clements,  perhaps,  agreeably 
fc>  the  goodnefs  of  her  kind  heart, 
•would-  have  written  thus. 

1  Mrfs  B^yron.  is  an  agreeable  girl ; 

*  fhe  has  invited  me  to  viht  her  j,  and  I 

*  hope  I  ftiall  like  her  better  and  bet- 

*  ter.     She  has,    one  may    ftt-,    ktpt 
"  worthy  perfons  company ;  and  I  dars 

*  fay,   wrll  deferve,  the  improvement 
•"  fhe  has  gained  by  it.     She  is   lively 

*  and    obliging:,    ihe   is    young,    not 
'  more  than  twenty ;  yet  looks  rather 

*  younger,    by  reaiim    of  M  country 

*  bloom,  which,  however,  mifbecomes 

*  her  not  j  and  gives  a  modefty  to  her 

*  firft  appearance,  that  pollefles  one  in 

*  her   favour.       What    a     caft-away 

*  would  Milk  Byron  be,  if  knowing 

*  fo  well,  as  flie  feeins  to  know,  what 

*  the  duty  of  others  is,  file  mould  for- 
«  get  her  own  P 

MirVCantillcn  would,  perhaps,. thus 
•write. 

*  There  was  Mifs  Harriet   Byron, 

*  of  Northamptonshire ;  a  young  wo- 

*  man  m  whole  favour  report  has  been 
'  very  lavifh.    I  can't  fay  that  I  think 

*  her  fo  *uery  extraordinary ;    yet  fhe 

*  is  -well  enough  for  a  country  girl. 

*  But  though  I  do  not  impute  to  her 
4  a  <f  ery  pert  look,  yet  if  me  had  not 

*  Tjeert  let  up  for  fomething  beyond 

*  what  (he  is,  by  all  her  friends,  who, 

*  it  feems,  are  excejfi'vely  fond  of  her, 

*  ihe  might  have  had  a  more  humble 

*  opinion  of  herfelf  than  me  feems  to 

*  have  when  fhe  is  fet  a  talking.     She 

*  may,   Indeed,    make  a   figure  in  a 

*  country  aflembly;  but  in  the  Lon- 
"  don  world  Ihe  muft  not  be  a  little 

*  aukSvard,  having  never  been  here  be- 
•*  fore. 

*  I  take  her  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
•*  art;     But  to  do  her  juftice,  me  has 

*  no  bad  complexion ;  that,  you  know, 

*  is  a  ftriking  advantage:  but  to  me 

*  Ihe   has  a  babyiih  look,   efptcially 
c  when  (he  (miles  5  yet  I  fuppofe  me 

*  has  been  told  that  her  fmiles  become 

*  her,  for  (he  is  always    fmiling~fb 

*  like   a  fimpleton,    I  was  going  to 

*  fay! 

*  Upon  the  whole,  I  fee  rothmg  fb 


engaging  in  her  as  to  have  fhaclen?/ 
the  idol  fhe  is  with  every  body— And 
what  little  beauty  Ibe  has,  it  can- 
not laft.  For  my  part,  were  I  a 
man,  the  clear  Bronette—  But  you 
will  think  I  am  praifmg  myfelf.' 

Mifs  Barnevelt  would  perhaps  thus 
write  to  her  Lucy— To  her  Lucy — * 
Upon  my  word 'I  will  not  let  her  have 
a  Lucy— fhe  mall  have  a  brother  man 
to  write  to,  not  a  woman,  and  he  (hall 
have  a  fierce  name. 

We  will  fuppofe  that  fhe  alfo  had 
been  dei'cribmg  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. 

'  Well,  but  rrtv  dear  Bombardino^ 
I  am  now  to  give  you  a  defcriptiou 
of  Mils  Byron.  'Tis  the  fofteifc, 
gentleft,  fmiling  rogue  of  a  girl — 
I  proteft,  I  could  five  or  fix  times 
have  kiffed  her,  for  what  Ihe  laid, 
and  for  the  manner  ihe  fpoke  in — 
for  fhe  has  been  ufed  to  prate;  a  fa- 
voured child  in  her  own  family,  one 
may  eafily  fee  that.  Yet  fo  prettily 
loth  to  fpeak  till  fpoken  to  '.—Such 
a  blufhing  little  rogue  ! — 'Tis  a  dear 
girl !  and  I  wifhed  twenty  times,  as  I 
fat  by  her,  that  I  had  been  a  man  for 
her  fake.  Upon  my  honour,  Born- 
bardino,  I  believe  if  I  had,  I  mould 
have  caught  her  up,  popt  her  under 
one  of  my  arms,  and  run  away  with 
her.' 


Something  like  this,  my  Lucy,  did 
Mils  Barnevelt  once  fay. 

Having  now  diftnifTed  the  women,  I 
come  to  Mr.  Singleton,  Mr.  Walden, 
and  Sir  Hargrave. 

Mr.  Walden  (himfelf  a  Pafquin) 
would  thus  perhaps  have  written  to  hia 
Marforio. 

'  The  firft  lady,  whom,  as  the 
'  greateft  ftranger,  I  (hall  take  upon 
'  me  to  defcribe,  is  Mifs  Harriet  By- 
ron, of  Northamptonfhire.  In  her 
perfon,  fhe  is  not  difagreablej  and 
moft  people  think  her  pretty.  But, 
what  is  prettinefs  ?  Why,_neverthe- 
lefs,  in  a  woman,  prettinefs  i-s— • 
pretty:  what  other  word  can  I  fo 
fitly  ufe  of  a  perfon,  who,  though 
a  little  fehttyy  cannot  be  called  a 
beauty  ? 

«  I  will 
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e  I  will  allow,  that  we  men  are  not 
wrong  in  admiring  modeft  women  for 
the  graces  of  their  perfons ;  but  let 
them  be  modeft ;  let  them  return  the 
compliment,  and  revere  us  for  our 
capacioulnefs  of  mind:  and  fo  they 
will,  if  they  are  brought  up  to  know 
their  own  weaknefs,  and  that  they 
are  but  domeftick  animals  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order.  Even  .ignorance,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  Marforio,  is  pretty  in 
a  woman.  Humility  is  one  of  their 
principal  graces.  Women  hardly 
ever  fet  themfelves  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  is  proper  to  men, 
but  they  neglect  for  it  what  more 
indifpenfably  belongs  to  women.  To 
have  them  come  to  their  hufbands, 
to  their  brothers,  and  even  to  their 
lovers,  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
know  any  thing  out:  of  their  way,  and 
beg  to  be  inftructed  and  informed, 
infpireth  them  with  the  becoming 
humility  which  I  have  touched  upon, 
andgiveth  us  importance  with  them. 

*  Indeed,    my  Marforio,    there   are 
very  few  topicks  that  arife  in  con- 
verfation  among  men,  upon  which 
women   ought    to   open  their   lips. 
Silence  becomes  them.     Let  them, 
therefore,  hear,  wonder,  and  im prove, 
in  filence.     They  are  naturally  con- 
tentious, and  lovers  of  contradiction;' 

[Something  like  this  Mr.  Walden  once 
threw  out:  and  you  know  who,  my 
Lucy — but  I  am  afraid — has  faid  as 
much]  '  and  lhall  we  qualify  them  to 
'  bedifputants  againft  ourfelves  ? 

*  Thefe  reflections,    Marforio,    are 
not  foreign  to  my   fubieft.      This 
girl,  this  Harriet  Byron,  is  applaud- 
ed for  a  young  woman  of  reading 
and  obfervation.     But  there  was  an- 
other lady  prefent,  Mils  Clements, 
who  (if  there  be  any  merit  to  a  wo- 
man in  it)  appeareth  to  me  to  excel 
her  in  the  compafs  of  her  reading ; 
and  that  upon  the  ftrength  of  her 
own  diligence  and  abilities ;  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  thisMifs  Harriet; 
for  fhe,  truly,  hath  had  fome  pains 
taken  with  her  by  her  late  grandfa- 
ther, a  man  of  erudition,  who  had 
his  edxication  among  us.     This  old 
gentleman,  I  am  told,  took  into  his 
head,  having  no  grandfon,  to  give 
this  girl  a  bookijb  turn:  buthewiiely 
ftopt  at  her  mother-tongue ;  only  giv- 
ing her  a  fmattering  in  French  and 
Italian. 

*  As  I  favv  that  the  eyes  of  every 


one  were  upon  her,  I  was  willing  to 
hear  what  me  had  to  fay  for  herlelf. 
Poor  girl!  fhe  will  fufter,  I  doubt^ 
for  her  fpecioufnefs.  Yet  I  cannot 
fay,  all  things  confidered,  that  (he 
was  -very  malapert:  that  quality  is 
yet  to  come.  She  is  young. 
'  I  therefore  trifled  a  little  with  hen 
and  went  farther  than  I  generally 
chufe  to  go  with  the  reading  fpecies 
of  women,  in  order  to  divert  an  in- 
undation of  nonfenfe  and  foppery, 
breaking  in  from  one  of  the  company  $ 
Sir  Hargrave  Poilexfen:  of  whom 
more  anon. 

*  You  know,  Marforio,  that  a  man, 
when  he  is  provoked  to  fight  with  an, 
overgrown    boy,    hath   every   body 
againft  him  :  fo  hath  a  fcholar  who 
engageth  on  learned  topicks  with  a 
woman.     The  fex  muft  be  flattered 
at  the  expence  of  truth.  Many  things 
are  thought  to  be  pretty  from   the 
mouth  of  a  woman,  which  would  be 
egregioufly  weak  and  filly  proceed- 
ing from  that  of  a  man.     His  very 
eminence  in  learning,  on  fuch  a  con- 
tention, would  tend   only   to  exalt 
her,  and  depreciate  himfelf.    As  the 
girl  was  every  body's  favourite,  and 
as  the  baronet  feenied  to  eye  her  with 
particular  regard,  I  fpared  her.     A 
man  would  not,  you  know,  fpoil  a 
girl's  fortune.' 

But  how,  Lucy,  mall  I  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  I  imagine  Sir  Hargrave 
would  have  written  ?  Can  I  do  it,  if 
I  place  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover,  and 
not  either  underdo  his  character  as 
fuch,  or  incur  the  cenfure  of  vanity 
and  conceit  ? 

*  Well,  but  are  you  fure,  Harriet,* 
methinks  my  uncle  aflcs,    *  that  the 

*  baronet  is  really  and  truly  fb  egre- 

*  gioufly  fmitten  with  you,  as  he  pre  - 

*  tended  he  was  ?' 

*  Why,  aye!  that's  the  thing,  Sir!' 

*  You  girls  are  fo  apt  to  take  in  ear- 
'  neft  the  compliments  made  you  by 
«  men  ! ' — 

*  And  fo  we  are.     But  our  credu- 
1  lity,  my  dear  Sir,  is  a  greater  proof 

*  of  our  innocence,  than  men's  pro- 

*  feffions   are  of  their  fmcerity.     So, 

*  let  lofers  fpeak,  and  winners  laugh.' 
But  let  him  be  in  jeft,  if  he  will.  In 

jeft  or  in  earneft,  Sir  Hargrave  muft  be 
extravagant,  I  ween,  in  love-fpeeches. 
And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  wholly 
to  dsciine  this  part  of  my  talk,  I  wili 
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fuppofe  him  profefTmg  with  Hudibras, 
after  he  has  p  railed  me  beyond  mea- 
fure,  for  graces  of  his  own  creation. 

*'  The  fun  fhall  now  no  more  difpcnfe 

'•  His  o\vn,  but  Harriets  influence. 
te  \Vhcrc-e'er  fhe  treads,  her  feet  ftutli  fet . 

*  The  prJmrofe and  the  violet: 

*  Al!  fpices,  perfumes,  aiirt  fweet  powders, 
'  Shall  borrow  from  her  breath  their  odours: 
'   Worlds  fhall  depend  upon  her  eye, 

1  And  when  fh«  frowns  upon  them,  die." 

And  what  if  I 'make  him  addrefs  me., 
by  way  of  apoftropbe,  mall  I  iky? 
(writing  to  his  friend)  in  the  follow- 
ing ftrain  ? 

*'  My  faith  [my  friendj  is  adamantine, 

*'  As  chains  ofdeiUny,  Til  maintain  5 

"  True,  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

•'  Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  : 

*•  Then  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

«'  With  that  one,  and  that  other  pi^fnye  : 

tl  The  fun  and  day  /hall  fooner  part, 

**  Than  love  or  you  fhake  off  my  heart.'" 

*  Well,  but  what,  my  Harriet,  would 
'  honeft  Mr.  Singleton  have  written, 

*  had  he  written  about  you  ?' 

Why  thus,  perhaps,  my  Lucy  :  and 
to  his  grandmother;  for  me  is  living. 

*  We  hacV  rare/}/«  at  dinner;  and 

*  after  dinner,  my  grandmother. 

*  'There  was  one  Mils  Earner  elt,  a 

*  fine,  tall,  portly  young  lady. 

1  There  was  Mil's  Clements-,  not 
handfcme,  but  very  learned  ;  and 
v.ho,  as  was  eafy  to  perceive,  could 
hold  a  gcoU  argument  on  occa- 
Hon. 

'  There  was  MlfsC^n/i/^;  as  pret- 
ty a  young  lady  as  one  would  wi/h 
to  behold  in  zfummtr's  day. 

1  And  there  was  one  Mifs  Byron, 
a  Northamptonfhire  lady,  whom  I 
never  faw  before  in  my  born  days. 

*  There  was  Mr.  Waldcn,  a   moft 
famous  fcholar.  I  thought  him  very 
entertaining;  for  he  talked  of  learn- 
ing, and  fiich  like  tilings ;  which  I 
know  not  fo  much  of  as  Iwifh  1  did  ; 
becaufe  my  want  of  knowing  a  little 
Latin  and  Greek  has  made  my  un- 
derftanding  look  lefs  than  other  men's. 
O  my  grandmother  !    what  a  wife 
man  would  the  being  able  to   talk 

'.id  Greek  have  made  me!—. 
And  yet  I  thought  that  now  and 
then  Mr.  Wdden  made  too  great  a 
fuft  about  bis. 


*  But  there  was  a  rich  and  noble 
baronet ;  richer  than  me,  as  they  fay, 
a  great  deal ;  Sir  Hargrave  Pollex- 
fun,  if  I  fpell  his  name  right.     A 

charming  man  !  and  charmingly 
drefled  !  And  fo  many  fine  things 
he  laid,  and  was  fo  merry,  and  fo 
facetious,  that  he  did  nothing  but 
laugh,  as  a  man  may  fay  !  And  I 
was  as  merry  as  him  to  the  full. 
Why  not  ? 

*  O  my  grandmother !     What  with 
the  talk  of  the  young  country   lady, 
that  fame  Mifs  Byron,  (for  they  put 
her  upon  talking  a  great  deal ;)  what 
with  the  famous  fcholar ;  who,  how- 
ever,  being  a  learned   man,    could 
not  be  fo  merry  as    us;   what  with 
Sir  Hargrave,  (I  could  live  and  die 
with  Sir  Hargrave:  you  never  knew, 
my  grandmother,  fuch  a  bright  man 
as   Sir  Hargrave;)    and  what  with 
one  thing,  and  what  with  another,  - 
we  boxed  it  about,  and  had  rare  fun, 
as  I  told  you — So  that  when  I  got 
home,  and  went  to  bed,  I  did  no- 
thing but  dream  of  being  in  the  fame 
company,  and  three  or   four  times 
waked  myfelf  with  laughing.' 

There,  Lucy!— Will  this  do  for 
Mr.  Singleton  ?  It  is  not  much  out  of 
character,  I  afl'ure  you. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

THIS  knight,  this  Sir  Rowland 
Meredith  ! — He  is  below,  it  feems ;  his 
nephew  in  his  hand  :  Sir  Rowland-, 
my  Sally  tells  me,  in  his  gold  button 
and  button-hole  coat,  and  full-buck- 
led wig  ;  Mr.  Fowler  as  fpruce  as  a 
bridegroom. — What  fliall  I  do  with 
Sir  Rowland  ? 

I  fhould  be  forry  to  difpleafe  the 
good  old  man ;  yet  how  can  I  avoid  it  ? 

Expecl  another  letter  next  poft  : 
and  fo  you  will  if  I  did  not  bid  you  ; 
for  have  I  miffed  one  yet  ?  Adieu,  my 
Lucy. 

H.  B. 


LETTER    XVI. 

MISS   BYRON,    TO  MISS   SELBY. 


MONDAY     NIGHT, 
TUESDAY     MORN. 


FEB.  6  and  7. 

SIR  Rowland  and  his  nephew,  tea 
being  not  quite  ready,    fat  down 
with  my  c.oufms  -3  and  the  knight,  leav- 
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»ng  Mr.  Fowler  little  to  fay,  expa- 
tiated fo  handfomely  on  his  nephew's 
good  qualities,  and  great  pafTion  for 
me,  and  en  what  heliimfelf  propofed 
to  do  for  him  in  addition  to  his  own 
fortune;  that  my  coufms,  knowing  I 
liked  not  the  gentlemen  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thought  very  indiffe- 
rently of  Sir  Hai-grave,  were  more  than 
half  inclined  to  "promote  the  addrefles 
of  Mr.  Fowler  ;  and  gave  them  both 
room  to  think  fo. 

This  favourable  difpofition  fet  the 
two  gentlemen  up.  Tney  were  impa- 
tient for  tea,  that  they  might  fee  me. 

By  the  time  I  had  fealed  up  my  let- 
ters, word  was  brought  me  that  tea 
was  ready  ;  and  I  went  down. 

The  knight,  it  feems,  as  foon  as 
they  heard  me  coming,  jogged  Mr. 
Fowler. — '  Nephew,'  faid  he,  point- 
ing to  the  door,  '  fee  what  you  can 

*  fay  to  the  primrofe  of  your  heart ! — 

*  This  is  now  the  primrofe  feafon  with 

*  us  in  Caermarthen,  Mr.  Reeves.' 
Mr.  Fowler,  by  a  ftretch  of  com- 

plaifance,  came  to  meet  and  introduce 
me  to  the  company,  though  at  home. 
The  knight  nodded  his  head  after  him, 
fmiling  ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  *  Let  my 

*  nephew  alone  to  galant  the  lady  to 
'  her  feat.' 

I  was  a  little  furprized  at  Mr.  Fow- 
ler's approaching  me  the  moment  I 
appeared,  and  with,  his  taking  my 
hand,  and  conducting  me  to  my  feat 
with  an  air  ;  not  knowing  how  much 
he  had  been  raifed  by  the  converfation 
that  had  parted  before. 

He  bowed,  f  curtfied,  and  looked 
a  little  fillier  than  ordinary,  I  believe. 

*  Your  fervant,  young  lady,'  faid 
the  knight.     «  Lovelier  and  lovelier, 

*  by  mercy  !     How  thefe  blufhes  be- 

*  come  that  fweetface  ! — But,  forgive 

*  me,  Madam,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
'  dam  you.' 

*  Writing,   Mifs  Byron,  all  day!' 
faid  Mrs.  Reeves.    *  We  have  greatly 

*  miffed  you.1 

My  coulm  feemed  to  fay  this,  on 
purpofe  to  give  me  time  to  recover  my- 
it-lf. 

'  I  have  blotted  feveral  meets  of  pa- 

*  per,'    faid  I,  «  and  had    iuft    con- 
'  eluded/ 

*  I  hope,  Madam,'  faid  the  knight, 
leaning  forward  his  whole  body,  and 
peering  in  my  face  under  his   benj; 
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brows,  '  that  nve  have  not  been 
'  caufe  of  haflening  you  down.' 

I  flared.  But  as  he  feemed  not  to 
mean  any  thing,  I  would  not  help  him 
to  a  meaning  by  my  own  over-quick- 
nefs. 

Mr.  Fowler  had  done  an  extraordi- 
nary thing,   and  fat  down,  hemmed, ' 
and  faid  nothing  :    looking,  however, 
as  if  he  was  at  a  lofs,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  or  his  uncle  was  expected  to  . 
fpeak. 

The  cold  weather  was  then  the  fub- 
ject ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  rubbed 
their  hands,  and  drew  nearer  the  fire, 
as  if  they  were  the  colder  for  talking 
of  it.  Many  hems  paffed  between 
them ;  now  the  xmcle  looking  on  the 
nephew,  now  the  nephew  on  the  uncle : 
at  laft  they  fell  into  talk  of  their  new- 
built  lioufe  at  Caermarthen,  and  the 
turnifhing  of  it. 

They  mentioned  afterwards  their 
genteel  neighbourhood,  and  gave  th<? 
characters  of  half  a  dozen  people,  of 
whom  none  prefent  but  themfelves  ever 
heard;  but  all  tending  to  mew  how 
much  they  were  valued  by  the  beft  gen- 
try in  Cacrmarthenfhire. 

The  knight  then  related  a  converfa- 
tion that  had  once  paflTod  between  him- 
felf  and  the  late  Lord  Manfell,  in  which 
that  nobleman  had  complimented  him 
on  an  eftate  of  a  clear  three  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  befides  a  good  deal  of 
ready  cafh,  and  with  fuppofmg  that  he 
would  fet  up  his  nephew,  when  at  age, 
(for  it  was  fome  years  ago)  as  a  repre- 
fentative  for  the  county.  And  he  re- 
peated the  prudent  anfwer  he  gave  his 
lordfhip,  difavowing  fuch  a  defign,  as 
no  better  than  a  gaming  propensity,  as  \ 
he  called  it,  which  had  ruined  many  a 
fair  eftate. 

This  fort  of  talk,  in  which  his  ne- 
phew could  bear  a  part,  (and,  indeed,.' 
they  had  it  all  between  them)  held  the 
tea-time :  and  then  having  given  them- 
felves the  confequence  they  had  feemed 
to  intend,  the  knight,  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  me,  and  winking  to  his  ne- 
phew, who  withdrew,  began  to  fet 
forth  to  me  the  young  gentleman's  good 
qualities ;  to  declare  the  paffion  he  had 
for  me ;  and  to  beg  my  encouragement 
of  fo  worthy,  fo  proper,  and  fo  well- 
favoured  a  young  man,  who  was  to  be 
his  fole  heir;  and  for  whom  he  would 
do  fuch  things,  on  my  account,  as  dur- 
G  z  ing 
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ing  his  life  he  would  not  do  for  any 
other  woman  breathing. 

There  was  no  anlwering  a  difccurfe 
fo  ferious,  with  the  air  of  levity  which 
it  was  hardly  poflible  to  avoid  alTuming 
on  the  firft  vifit  of  the  knight. 

I  was  vexed  that  I  found  myfelf  al- 
moft  as  bafhful,  as  filly,  and  as  filent, 
as  if  I  had  thoughts  of  encouraging 
Mr.  Fowler's  addreffcs.  My  coulms 
fecmed  pleafed  with  my  bafhfulnefs. 
The  knight,  I  once  thought,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  hum,  would 
have  Itruck  up  a  Welih  tune,  and  danced 
for  joy. 

*  Shall  I  call  in  my  kinfman,  Ma- 

*  dam,  to  confirm  all  I  have  faid,  and 
'  to  pour  out  his  whole  foul  at  your 

*  feet  ?  My  boy  is  bafhful :  but  a  little 

*  favour  from  that  fweet  countenance 
'  will  make  a  man  of  him.    Let  me,  let 

*  me  call  in  my  boy.    I  will  go  for  him 

*  myfelf;'  and  was  going. 

*  Let  me  fay  one  word,  Sir  Rowland 
<  —before  Mr.  Fowler  comes  in — be- 

'  fore  you  fpeak  to  him You  have 

'  explained  yourfelf  unexceptionably. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you  and  Mr.  Fowler 
'  for  your  good  opinion:  but  this  can 

*  never  be/ 

*  Ho\\,  Madam?  Can  never  be! — I 

*  will  allow  that  you  mall  take  time 

*  for  half  a  cloven  vifits,  or  fo,  that  you 

*  may  be  able  to  judge  of  my  nephew's 

*  qualities  and  underftanding,  and  be 

*  convinced  from  his  own  mouth;  and 
4  heart,  and  foul,  as  I  may  fay,  of  his 

*  love  for  you.     No  need  of  time  for 

*  him.     He,  poor  man !  is  fixed,  im- 
'  moveably  fixed  :    but  fay  you  will 
'  take  a  wpek's  time,  or  fo,  to  confider 
'  what  you  can  do,  what  you  ivill  do — 

*  and  that's  all  I  at  prefent  crave,  or, 
'  indeed,  Madam,  can  al/oiv  you.' 

'  I  cannot  doubt  nonv,  Sir  Rowland, 
'  of  what  my  mind  will  be  a  week  hence 
'  as  to  this  matter/ 

'  How,  Madam!— Why,  we  are  all 

*  ir.the/K.^.then  ! — Why, Mr.  Reeves, 

*  Mrs.  Reeves ! — Whew ! '  with  a  half- 
\vhiftle-r«  Why,  Madam,  we  (hall  at 
'  this  rate  be  all  untwined!  But,'  (af- 
ter a  paufe)    '  by  mercy  I  will  not  be 

*  thus  apfwered!— — Why,   Madam, 

*  would  you    have   the  confcience  to 

*  break  my  poor  boy's  heart.! — Come, 

*  be  a;  irracious  as  you  look  to  be— 

*  r.-ivomu  your  hand  !" — [He  fnatched 
my  hand ;  in  refpecl  to  his  years,  I  with- 
drew it  not]  <  and  give  my  boy  your 


heart  —  Sweet  foul!  Such  fcniSWe, 
fuch  good-natured  mantlings!  —  Why 
you  can't  be  cruel  if  you  would!— 
Dear  lady  !  fay  you  will  take  a  little 
time  to  confider  of  this  matter;  don't 
repeat  thofe  cruel  words,  "  It  can 
never  be."  —  What  have  you  to  obje£l 
to  my  boy?' 

*  Mr.  Fowler,  both  by  character  and 
appearance,  Sir  Rowland,  is  a  worthy 
man.    He  is  a  modeft:  man  ;  and  mo-r 
deity  -  ' 

*  Well,  and  fo  he  is  —  Mercy  !  I  was 
afraid  that  his  modefty  would  be  an 
objection         '' 

*  It  cannot,  Sir  Rowland,   with  a 
modeft  woman.     I  love,  I  revere,  a 
modeft  man  :    but,  indeed,  I  cannot; 
give  hope,  where  I  mean  not  to  en- 
courage any.' 

*  Your  objection,  Madam,   to  my 
nephew  ?  —  You  muft  have  feen  fome- 
thing  in  him  you  diflike/ 

*  I  do  not  eafily  <#/"-#£*,  Sir  ;  but  then 
I  do  not  eafily  like:  and  I  never  will 
marry  any  man,  to  whom  I  cannot  be 
more  than  indifferent.' 

'  Why,  Madam,  he  adores  you—- 
He—  —  -  * 

'  That,  Sir,  is  an  objection,  unlefs  I 
could  return  his  love.  My  gratitude 
would  be  endangered.' 

«  Excellent  notions!  —  With  thefe 
notions,  Madam,  you  could  not  be 
ungrateful/ 

*  That,  Sir,  is  a  rifk  I  will  never  run. 
Plow  many  bad  wives  are  there,  who 
would  have  been  good  ones,  had  they 
not  married  either  to  their  diflike,  or/ 
with  indifference  ?   G  ood  beginnings, 
Sir  Rowland,  are  neceffary  to  good 
progreffes,  and  to  happy  conclufions/ 

*  Why  fo  they  are.    But  beginnings 
that  are  not  bad  with  good  people, 
will  make  no  bad  progreffes,  no  bad 
conclufions/ 

*  No  bad  is  not  good,  Sir  Rowland; 
and  in  fuch  a  world  as  this,   fhall 
people    lay  themfelves   open  to  the 
danger  of  a&ing   contrary  to  their 
duty?     Shall  they  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  bribed,  either  by  conveniences, 
or  fnperfluitics,  to  give  their  hands, 
and  leave  their   hearts  doubtful  or 
indifferent?    It  would  not  be  honeil 
to  dp  fo/ 

'  You  told  me,  Madam,  the  firft  time 
I  had  the  honour  to  fee  you,  that  you 
were  abfolutely  and  bond  fide  difen- 
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*  I  told  you  truth,  Sir.' 

(  Then,  Madam,  we  will  not  take 
your  denial.  We  will  perfevere.  We 
will«c/bedifcouraged.  What  a  deuce! 
Have  I  not  heard  it  faid,  that  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady  .<" 
'  I  never  would  give  an  abfolute  de- 
nial, Sir,  were  I  to  have  the  leaft 
doubt  of  my  mind.  If  I  could  ba- 
lance, I  would  co'nfult  my  friends, 
and  refer  to  them,  and  their  opinion 
mould  have  due  weight  with  me. 
But  for  your  nepbe<w*s  fake,  Six- 
Rowland,  while  his  efteem  for  me  is 
young  and  conquerable,  urge  not  this 
matter  farther.  I  would  not  give  pain 
to  a  worthy  heart.1 

*  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  Madam,  fo 
well  do  I  like  your  notions,  that  if 
you  will  be  my  niece,  and  let  me  but 
converfe  with  you  once  a  day,  I  will 
be  content  with  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  fettle  upon  you  all  I  have 
in  the  world.' 

His  eyes  gliilened ;  his  face  glowed ; 
an  honeft  earneilnefs  appeared  in  his 
countenance. 

'  Generous  man!    Good  Sir  Row- 

*  land  !'  faid  I.    I  was  aftecled.  I  was 
forced  to  withdraw. 

I  foon  returned,  and  found  Sir  Row- 
land, his  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
applying  very  earneftly  to  my  coufins : 
and  they  were  fo  much  affecled  too, 
that  on  his  refuming  the  fubjecl:  to  me, 
they  could  not  help  putting  in  a  word 
or  two  on  his  fide  of  the  queftion. 

Sir  Rowland  then  propofed  to  call  in 
his  nephew,  that  he  might  fpeak  for 
himfelf.  '  My  boy  may  be  over- a  wed 
by  love,  Madam ;  true  love  is  always 
fearful :  yet  he  is  no  milkfop,  I  do 
aifure  you.  To  men  he  has  courage. 
How  he  will  behave  to  yo#,  Madam, 
I  know  not;  for,  really,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  fweetnefs  of  afpeft, 
which  I  fhould  have  thought  would 
have  led  one  to  fay  what  one  would 
to  you,  (in  modefty  I  mean)  I 
have  a  kind  of  I  cannot-tell-what 
for  you  myfelf.  Reverence  it  is  not 
neither,  I  think— I  only  reverence  my 
Maker — and  yet  I  believe  it  is.  Why, 
Madam,  your  face  is  one  of  God 
Almighty's  wonders  in  a  little  com- 
pafs! — Pardon  me — You  may  blulh 
—But  fo  gracious  now  ! — Don't  fnew 
us,  that,  with  a  face  fo  encouragingly 

*  tender,  you  have  a  hard  heart,' 


'  O,  Sir  Rowland,  you  are  an  excel- 
c  lent  advocate :  but  pray  tell  Mr. 
«  Fowler ' 

*  I  will  call  him  in—-—'*  and  was 
rifing. 

'  No,  don't.     But  tell  Mr.  Fowler, 

*  that  I  regard  him  on  a  double  ac- 
'  count;    for  his  own  worth's  fake, 

*  and  for  his  uncle's :   but  fubjecl:  me 

*  not,  I  once  more  entreat  you,  to  the 
'  pain  of  repulfing  a  worthy  man.     I 
'  repeat,  that  I  am  under  obligation  to 

*  him  for  the  value  he  has  for  me  :   I 

*  mall  be  under  more,  if  he  will  ac- 
'  cept  of  my  thanks,  as  all  I  have  to 
'  return.' 

*  My  dear  Mifs  Byron,'  faid  Mr. 
Reeves,  «  oblige  Sir  Rowland  fo  far, 

*  as  to  take  a  little  time  to  confider—  * 
'  God  blefs   you   on  earth  and  in 

«  heaven,  Mr.  Reeves,  for  this !  You 
'  are  a  good  man — Why,  aye,  take  a 
'  little  time  to  confider — God  blefs  you, 

*  Madam,  take  a  little  time.    Say  you 

*  will  confider.     You  know  not  what 
'  a  man  of  underftanding  my  nephew 
'  is.    Why,  Madam,  modeft  as  he  is, 

*  and  awed  by  his  love  for  you,  he 
'  cannot  mew  half  the  good  fenfe  he  is 

*  mailer  of.' 

*  Modeft  men  muft  have  merit,  Sir. 

*  But  how  can  you,  Mr.  Reeves,  make 
'  a  difficult  tafk  more  difficult?    And 
{  yet  all  is  from  the  goodnefs  of  your 
«  heart.     You  fee  Sir  Rowland  thinks 
'  me  cruel:    I  have  no  cruelty  in  my 
'  nature.     I  love  to  oblige.    I  wifh  to 
'  match  you  in  generofity,  Sir  Row- 

*  land — Aik  me  for  any  thing  but  nty~ 
'  fe (ft  ar)d  I  will  endeavour  to  oblige 
'  you.' 

'  Admirable,  by  Mercy !  Why,  every 
«  thing  you  fay,  inftead  of  making  me 
'  defiil,  induces  me  to  perfevere.  1  here 

*  is  no  yielding  up  fuch  a  prize,  if  one 

<  can  obtain  it.    Tell  me,  Mr.  Reeves, 
'  where  there  is  fuch  another  woman 
'  to  be  had,  and  we  may  give  up  Mifs 
'  Byron :  but  I  hope  fhe  will  confider 

<  of  it — Pray,  Madam — But  I  will  call 
'  in  my  nephew."    And  out  he  went  in 
hafte,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being  again 
forbidden. 

Meantime  my  coufins  put  it  to  me— 
But  before  I  could  anfwer  them,  the 
knight,  followed  by  his  nephew,  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Fowler  entered,  bowing  in  the 
moil  refpeclful  manner.  He  looked 

much 
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mvKh  more  dejecled  than  when  he  ap- 
proached me  at  my  firft  coming  down. 
His  uncle  had  given  him  a  hint  of  what 
fead  paffed  between  us. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  I  had  but  juft  fat 
down,  when  the  knight  faid  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  (but  took  him  not  by  the  but- 
ton, as  in  his  firft  vifit)  *  One  word 
'  with  you,  Sir — Mr.  Reeves,  one  word 

*  with  you,  if  you  pleafe.' 

They  withdrew  together,  and  pre- 
fently  after  Mrs.  Reeves  went  out  at  the 
other  door;  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Fowler. 

We  both  fat  filent  for  about  three  or 
four  minutes.  I  thought  I  ought  not 
to  begin ;  Mr.  Fowler  knew  not  how. 
He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  me;  then 
fat  a  little  farther  off;  then  drew  a  little 
Rearer  again  5  ftroked  his  ruffles,  and 
hemmed  two  or  three  times  ;  and  at 
laft,  '  You  cannot,  Madam,  but  ob- 

*  ferve  my  confufion,  my  concern,  my, 

*  my,  my  confufion! — It  is  owing  to 

*  my  reverence,  my  refpeft,  my  reve- 
'  rence,  for  you — hem !' — He  gave  two 
gentle  hems,  and  was  filent. 

I  could  not  enjoy  the  modeft  man's 
aukwardnefs. — Every  feature  of  his 
face  working,  his  hands  and  his  knees 
trembling,  and  his  tongue  faultering, 
Kow  barbarous  had  I  been,  if  I  could. 
— O  Lucy,  what  a  difqualiner  is  love, 
if  fuch  agitations  as  thefe  are  the  na- 
tural eftecis  of  that  paffton  ! 

*  Sir  Rowland  has  been  acquainting 
me,  Sir/  faid  I,  «  with  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  me.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  have 
been  telling  Sir  Rowland — ' 
'  Ah.  Madam !  Sav  not  what  you 
have  been  telling  Sir  Rowland :  he 
has  hinted  it  to  me.  I  muft,  indeed, 
confefs  my  unworthinefs  ;  yet  I  can- 
not forbear  afpiring  to  your  favour. 
Who  that  knows  what  will  make 
him  (lit:  happieft  of  men,  however 
unworthy  he  may  be,  can  forbear 
locking  hU  hanpinefs?  I  can  only 
fry,  I  am  the  moil:  miserable  of  men, 
if — ' 

«  Good  Mr.  Fowler,'  interrupted  I, 

not  a  hope  that  cannot  be  an- 

fwered.     I  will   not  pretend  to  fay, 

that  1  fhould  not  merit  your  efteem, 

if   I   could   return   itj'becaufe,    to 

whomfocver  I  fhould  give  my  hand, 

!  make  it  a  point  of 'duty  to 

his  affe&ion  :    but  for  that 

very  riMfon,  and  that  I  may"  have  no 


'  temptation  to  do  otherwife,  T  muft  b* 
f  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  there 

*  is  net  a  man  in  the  world  whom  I 
'  could  value  more  than  him  I  chofe.' 

He   fighed.     '  I  was  ajjured,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  he,  *  th,,t  your  heart  was 

*  abfolutely  difengaged  :  on   that  af- 

*  furance  I  founded  my  prefumptuous 

*  hope.' 

*  And  fo  it  is,  Mr.  Fowler.     I  have 
'  never  ieen  a  man  whom  I  could  wifh 
'  to  marry.' 

'  Then,  Madam,  may  I  not  hope, 

*  that  time,  that  my   affiduities,  that 

*  my  profound  reverence,  my  unbound- 

*  ed  love— ' 

*  O,    Mr.   Fowler,    think  me  not 

*  either  infenfible  or  ungrateful.     But 

*  time,  I  am  fure,  can  make  no  al- 
teration   m  this   cafe.      I  can  only 

'  efteem  you,  and  that  from  a  motive 

*  which  I  think  has  felftfhnefs  in  it, 
becaufe  you  have  fhewn  a  regard  for 
meS 

*  No  felfifhnefs  in  this  motive,  Ma- 
dam ;  it  is  amiable  gratitude.     And 
if  all  the  fei-vices  of  my  life,  if  all 
the  adoration — ' 

*  I  have  a  very  indifferent  notion  of 
fuuden    impreltions,    Mr.    Fowler: 
but  I  will  not  queftion  the  fmcerity 
of  a  man   I  think  fo  worthy.     Sir 
Rowland  has  been  very  urgent  with 
me  :  he  has  wiflied  me  to  take  time 
to  confider.    I  have  told  him  I  *wouldt 
if  I  could  doubt :  but  that  I  cannot. 
For  jour  onvnfake.,  therefore,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  place  your  affections 
elfewhere.    And  may  you  place  them 
happily!1 

'  You  have,  Madam,  I  am  afraid, 
feen  men  whom  you  could  prefer  to 
me?' 

*  Our  acquaintance,    Mr.  Fowler, 
is  very  fhort:    it  would  be  no  won- 
der  if  I  had.     Yet  I  told  you  truly, 
that  I  never  yet  faw  a  man  whom  I 
could  wifh  to  marry.' 

He  looked  down,  and  fighed. 
'  But,  Mr.  Fowler,  to"be  ftill  more 
frank  and  explicit  with  you;  as  I 
think  you  a  very  worthy  man  ;  I  will 
own,  that  were  any  of  the  gentlemen 
I  have  hitherto  known,  to  be  my  lot, 
it  muft  be,  I  think,  in  companion, 
{\^  gratitude,  I  had  almoft  faid)  one 
(who  neverthelefs  it  cannot  be)  who 
has  profefled  a  love  for  me  ever  fince 
I  was  a  child.  A  man  of  honour, 
of  virtue,  of  modefty  j  fucli  a  man 
«  as 
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as  I  believe  Mr.  Fowler  is.  His  for- 
tune, indeed,  is  not  fo  confiderable 
as  Sir  Rowland  fays  yours  will  be : 
but,  Sir,  as  there  is  no  other  reafon, 
on  the  comparifon,  why  I  mould  pre- 
fer Mr.  Fowler  to  him,  I  mould 
think  the  worfe  of  myfelf  as  long  as 
I  lived,  if  I  gave  a  preference  over 
fuch  a  tried  affe&ion  to  fortune  only. 
A»d  now,  Sir,  I-e;:peft  that  you 
will  make  a  generous  ufe  of  my  frank  - 
nefs,  left  the  gentleman,  if  you 
fhould  know  him,  may  hear  or  it. 
And  this  I  requeft  for  bis  fake,  as  I 
think  I  never  can  be  his  ;  as  for  jours 
I  have  been  thus  explicit.' 
'  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  am  the  moft 
miferable  of  men  ! — But  will  you, 
Madam,  give  me  leave  to  viiit  Mr. 
Reeves  now  and  then  ?' 
1  Not  on  my  account,  Mr.  Fowler. 
Underftand  it  fo ;  and  if  you  fee  me, 
let  it  be  with  indifference,  and  with- 
out expectation  from  me  ;  and  I  fliall 
always  behave  myfelf  to  you,  as  to  a 
man  who  has  obliged  me  by  his  good 
opinion.' 

He  bowed ;  fat  in  filence ;  pulled 
out  his  handkerchief — I  pitied  him. 

Butletmeafk  all  you,  my  friends, 
who  love  Mr.  Orme,  was  I  wrong  ? 
I  think  I  never  could  love  Mr.  Fowler, 
as  a  wife  ought  to  do  her  hufband — 
May  he  meet  with  a  worthy  woman 
who  can  !  And  furely  fo  good,  fo  mo- 
tleft  a  man,  and  of  fuch  an  ample  for- 
tune, ealily  may :  while  it  may  be  my  lot, 
if  ever  I  marry,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man, 
with  whom  I  may  not  be  fo  happy,  as 
either  Mr.  Onne  or  Mr.  Fowler  would 
probably  make  me,  could  I  prevail 
upon  myfelf  to  be  the  wife  of  either. 
— O  my  uncle !  often  do  I  reflect  on 
your  mercer's  fhop. 

Mr.  Fowler  arofe,  and  walked  dif- 
confolately  about  the  room,  and  often 
profoundly  ;  and,  I  believe,  (not  Gre- 
ville-like)  fincerely,  fighed.  His  mo- 
tion foon  brought  in  the  knight  and 
Mr.  Reeves  at  one  door,  and  Mrs. 
Reeves  at  the  other. 

'  Well!  What  news?  what  news? 

*  — Good,  I  hope!'   faid  the  knight, 
with  fpread  hands.     '  Ah — my  poor 

*  boy!    Thus   alamort!  Surely,  Ma- 

*  dam—' 

There  he  ftopt,  and  looked  wiftfully 
at  me  j  then  at  my  coufins— '  Mr. 

*  Reeves,  Mrs.  Reeves,  fpeak  a  good 


*  word  for  my  boy.     The  heart  that 

*  belongs  to  that  countenance  cannot 

*  be  adamant,    furely. — Dear    young; 
«  lady,  let  your  power  be  equalled  by 

*  your  mercy.' 

'  Mr.  Fowler,  Sir  Rowland,  has 
'  too  much  generoiity  to  upbraid  mr, 
'  I  dare  fay.  Ncr  will  you  think  me 

*  cither  perverfe  or  ungenerous,  when 

*  he  tells  you  what  has  palled  between 
'  us.' 

*  Have  you  given  him  hope,  then? 
'  Godgrantit,  though  but  di (hint  hope! 
f  Have  you  faid  you  will  confider— 
'  Dear,  b  lei  led  lady! — * 

'  O,  Sir,'  interrupted  I,  *  how  good 
'  you  are  to  ycur  nephew  !  How  wor- 

*  tlnly  is  your   love-  placed   en  him? 

*  Whut  a  proof  is  it  cf  bis  merit,  aiui 
1  of  the  goodnefs  of  jour  heart ! — I 

*  mall  always  have  an  elteem  for  you 

*  both  ! — Your  excuie,  Sir  Rowland  : 
c  yours,  Mr.  Fowler.     Be  fo  good  a* 
'  to  allow  me  to  withdraw.* 

I  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  and 
throwing  myfelf  into  a  chair,  refkcled 
on  what  had  pafTed  ;  and  after  a  while 
recollected  myfelf  to  begin  to  write  it 
down  for  you. 

As  loon  as  I  had  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Fowler,  with  a  forrowful  heart,  as  my 
cou fins  told  me,  related  all  that  I  hud 
faid  to  him. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  fo  good  as  to  praifz 
me  for  what  he  called  my  generality 
to  Mr.  Orme,  as  well  as  for  my  frank- 
nei's  and  civility  to  Mr.  Fowler. 

That  was  the  device  of  it,  Sir  Row  - 
land  laid,  that  were  they  to  have  no  re  - 
medy,  they  could  not  find  any  fault  in 
me  to  comfort  themfelves  with. 

They  put  it  over  and  over  to  my  cou  - 
fin,  whether  time  and  afliduity  might ' 
not  prevail  with  me  to  change  my  mind  ? 
And  whether  an  application  to  my 
friends  in  the  country  might  not,  on 
fetting  every  thing  fairly  before  them, 
be  of.  fcrvice  ?  But  Mr.  Reeves  told 
them,  that  now  I  had  opened  fo  freely 
rny  mind,  and  had  fpoken  fo  unex- 
pectedly, yet  fo  gratefully,  in  favoxir 
of  Mr.  Orme,  he  feared  there  could 
be  no  hopes. 

However,  both  gentlemen,  at  tak- 
ing leave,  recommended  themfelves  ta 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  for  their  mte- 
refts ;  and  the  knight  vowed  that  I 
mould  not  come  oft'  fo  eaiily. 

So  much,  and  adic-u,  my  Lucy,  for 
tUc 
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the  addrefles  of  worthy  Mr.  Fowler. 
Pray,  however,  for  your  Harriet,  that 
flie  may  not  draw  a  worfe  lot. 


TUESDAY   MORNING. 


AT  a  private  concert  lart  night  with 
my  couiins  and  Mil's  Clements ;  and 
again  to  be  at  a  play  this  night :  I  fliall 
be  a  racketer,  I  doubt. 

Mr.  Fowler  called  here  this  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Reeves  and  I  were  out  on 
a  vilit.  But  Mr.  Reeves  was  at  home, 
and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difcourfe 
about  me.  The  worthy  man  fpoke  fo 
defpairingly  of  his  fuccefs  with  me, 
that  I  hope,  for  his  own  fake,  I  mall 
hear  no  more  of  his  add  relies  5  and 
•with  the  more  reafon,  as  Sir  Rowland 
•will  in  a  few  days  let  out  for  Cacr- 
jnarthen. 

Sir  Rowland  called  afterwards  :  but 
Mr.  Reeves  was  abroad ;  and  Mrs. 
Reeves  and  I  were  £,one  to  Ludgate 
Hill,  to  buy  a  gown,  which  is  to  be 
made  up  in  all  hafte,  that  I  may  the 
more  famionably  attend  Lady  Betty 
"Williams  to  fome  of  the  publick  en- 
tertainments. I  have  been  very  extra- 
vagant :  but  it  is  partly  my  coufm's 
fault.  I  fend  you  inclofed  a  pattern 
of  my  fUk.  I  thought  we  were  high 
in  the  fafhion  in  Northamptonfhire ; 
but  all  my  cloaths  are  altering,  that  I 
may  not  look  frightful,  ?.s  thephrafeis. 

But  fliall  I  as  eafily  get  rid  of  the 
baronet,  think  you,  as  I  hope  I  have 
of  Mr.  Fowler  ?  He  is  come  to  town, 
and,  by  his  own  invitation,  (in  a  card 
to  Mr.  Reeves)  is  to  be  here  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  What  figniiies  my 
getting  out  of  the  way?  He  will  fee 
me  at  another  time ;  and  I  mail  in- 
creafe  my  own  difficulties  and  his 
confequence,  if  he  thinks  I  ani  afraid 
of  him. 


LETTER     XVII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
WEDNESDAY    NIGHT. 

SI  R  Hargrave  came  beforefrx  o'clock. 
He  was  richly  dreifed.  He  aflced 
for  my  coufm  Reeves.  I  was  in  my 
cloiet  writing.  He  was  not  likely  to 
be  the  better  received  for  the  character 
Sir  John  Alleltree  gave  of  him. 

He  excufed  himfelf  for  coming  fo 
early  on  the  fcore  of  his  impatience, 


and  that  he  might  have  a  little  dif- 
courfe with  them,  if  I  mould  be  en- 
gaged before  tea-time. 

Was  I  within. — I  was.  —  Thank 
Heaven  !— I  was  very  good. 

So  he  feemed  to  imagine  that  I  was 
at  home,  in  compliment  to  him. 

Shall  I  give  you,  from  my  coufms, 
an  account  of  the  converfation  before 
I  went  down  ?  You  know  Mrs.  Reeves 
is  a  nice  obferven 

He  had  had,  he  told  my  coufms,  a 
mod  uneafy  time  of  it,  ever  fince  he 
faw  me.  The  devil  fetch  him,  if  he 
had  had  one  hour's  reft.  He  never 
faw  a  woman  before  whom  he  could 
love  as  he  loved  me.  By  his  foul,  he 
had  no  view,  but  what  was  flri6lly  ho- 
nourable. 

He  fometimes  fat  down,  fometimes 
walked  about  the  room,  ftrutting,  and 
now  and  then  adjufting  fomething  in 
his  A-ef»  that  nobody  elfe  faw  wanted 
it.  He  gloried  in  the  happy  profpecls 
before  him:  not  but  he  knew  I  had  a 
little  army  of  admirers ;  but  as  none  of 
them  had  met  encouragement  from  me, 
he  hoped  there  was  room  for  him  to  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  be  might  be  the  happy 
man. 

*  I  told  you,  Mr.  Reeves,'  faid  he, 
that  I  will  give  you  carte  blanche  as 
to  fettlements.     What  I  do  for  ib 
prudent  a  woman,  will  be  doing  for 
myfelf.     I  am  notufed,  Mr.  Reeves, 
to  boaft  of  my  fortune.    [Then,  k 
feems  he  went  up  to  the   glafs,    as  ir" 
his  per/on  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
additional   recommendation  j]    but    I 
will  lay  before  you,   or  before  any 
of  Mifs  Byron's  friends,  (Mr.Deane, 
if   (he    pleafes— )    my    rent-rolls. 
There  never  was  a  better-condition- 
ed eftate.    She  mall  live  in  town,  or 
in  the  country,   as   (he  thinks  fit ; 
and,  in  the   latter,  at  which  of  my 
feats  me   pleafes.     I  know  I   (hall 
have  no  will  but  hers.     I  doubt  not 
j>0#r  friendship. — Mrs.  Reeves,  I  hope 
for  yours.   Madam.      I   (hall   have 
great  pleafure  in  the  alliance  I  have 
in  view    with  every    individual   of 
your  family.'     As  if  he  would  fa- 
tisfy  them  of  his  friendmip,  in  the  near 
relation,  as  the  only  matter  that  could 
bear  a  doubt. 

Then  he  ran  on  upon  the  part  I  bore 
in  the  converfation  at  Lady  Betty  Wil- 
liams's — By  his  foul,  only  the  wifeft, 
the  wittkft,  the  naoft  gracefully  mo- 
deft 
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of  women — that  was  #//-— Then, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  hah,  poor  Walden !  what 
a  iilly  fellow !  He  had  caught  a  'Tar- 
tar! Ha,  ha,   ha,    ha,   hah — Shaking 
his  head  and  gay  fides  :  devil  take  him 
if  he  ever  faw  a  prig  fo  fairly  taken  in ! 
— but  I  was  a  fly  little  rogue! — He 
faw  that — '  By  all  that's  good,  I  muft 
myfelf  fing  fin  ail  in  her  company! — 
I  will  never  meet  at  hard-edge  with 
her — If  I  did — (and  yet  I  have  been 
thought  to  carry  a  good  one)  I  mould 
be  confoundedly   gapped,  /  can  fee 
that:  [alluding  to  two  knives,  I  fup- 
pofe,  gapping  each  other ;  and  wink- 
ing with  one  eye!  and,  as  Mrs.  Reeves 
defcribed  him,  looking  as  wife  as  if  he 
would  make  a  compliment  to  his  -pene- 
tration, at  the  expence  of  his  under - 
fanding :~]    '  But,'  continued  he,  'as 
a  woman  is  more  a  hufband's  than  a 
man  is  a  wife's/    [Have  all  the  men 
his  prerogative  notion,    Lucy?  You 
enow  it  is  a  better  man's.]  *  I  mall  have 
a  pride  worth  boaftingof,  if  I  can  call 
fuch  a  jewel  mine.     Poor  Walden  ! 
— Rot  the    fellow! — I    warrant  he 
would  not  have  fo  knowing  a  wife 
for  the  world — Ha,  ha,  ha,  hah !   He 
is  right :  it  is  certainly  right  for  fuch 
narrow  pedants  to  be  afraid  of  learn- 
ed women  ! — Methinks,  I  fee  the  fel- 
low,    conjuror-like,    circumfcribcd 
in    a    narrow    circle,    putting    into 
Greek  what  was  better  expreffed   in 
Englifh ;  and  forbidding  every  one's 
approach  within  the  diftance  of  his 
wand  !  Hah,  hah,  hah ! — Let  me  die, 
if  ever  I  faw  a  tragi-comical  fellow 
better  handled  !—  Then  the  faces  he 
made — Saw  you  ever,  Mr.  Reeves, 
faw  you  ever  in  your  life,  fuch  a  par- 
cel of  difaftrous  faces  made  by  one 
man  ?' 

Thus  did  Sir  Hargrave  laughingly 
run  on  :  nor  left  he  hardly  any  thing 
for  my  coufms  to  fay,  or  to  do,  but  to 
laugh  'with  him,  and  to  fmile  at  him. 

On  a  meffige  that  tea  was  near  rea- 
dy, I  went  down.  On  my  entering 
the  room,  headdrefled  me  with  an  air 
of  kindnefs  and  freedom.  '  Charm- 
'  ing  Mifs  Byron !'  faid  he,  *  I  hope 
'  you  are  all  benignity  and  companion. 
'  You  know  not  what  I  have  fuffered 
'  fmce  I  had  the  honour  to  fee  you  laft  !* 
bowing  very  low  ;  then  rearing  him- 
felf up,  holding  back  his  head ;  and 
feemed  the  taller  for  having  bowed. 
*  Handfome  fop  U  thought  I  to  my-' 
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felf.  I  took  my  feat,  and  endeavoured 
to  look  eafy  and  free,  as  ufual;  find- 
ing fomethirtg  to  fay  to  my  coufins, 
and  to  him.  He  begged  that  tea  might 
be  poitponed  for  half  an  hour;  and 
that,  before  the  fervants  were  admit- 
ted, I  would  hear  him  relate  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  converfatiofi  that  had  paf- 
fed  between  him  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reeves. 

Had  not  Sir  Hargrave  intended  me 
an  honour,  and  had  he  not  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  eight  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  in  an  addrefs  of 
this  kind,  I  dare  fay,  he  would  have 
fuppofed  a  little  more  prefacing  necef- 
fary :  but,  after  he  had  told  me,  in 
few  words,  how  much  he  was  attrac- 
ted by  my  character  before  he  faw  me, 
he  thought  fit  direftly  to  refer  himfelf 
to  the  declaration  he  had  made  at  Lady 
Betty  Williams's,  both  to  Mr.  Reeves 
and  myfelf ;  and  then  talked  of  large 
fettlements  ;  boalied  of  his  violent  paf- 
fion  ;  and  befought  my  favour  with  the 
utmolt  earneftneis. 

I  would  have  played  a  little  female 
trifling  upon  him,  and  affecled  to  take 
his  profeiftons  only  for  polite  raillery, 
which  men  call  making  love  to  young 
women,  who  perhaps  are  frequently 
but  too  willing  to  take  in  earneft  what 
the  wretches  mean  but  in  jeft ;  but  the 
fervour  with  which  he  renewed  (as  he 
called  it)  his  declaration,  admitted  not 
of  fooling  j  and  yet  his  'volubility  might 
have  made  queftionable  the  fmccrity  cf 
his  declarations.  As,  therefore,  I  could 
not  think  of  encouraging  his  addrefles, 
I  thought  it  beft  to  anfwer  him  with 
opennefs  and  unreferve. 

*  To  feem  to  quelticn  the  fincerity 
of  fuch  profedions  as  you  make,  Sir 
Hargrave,  might  appear  to  you  as  if 
I  wanted  to  be  allured ;  but  be  plcafed 
to  know,  that  you  are  directing  your 
difcourfe  to  one  of  the  plaineil-heart- 
ed  women  in  England  ;  and  you  may 
therefore  expect   from   me  nothing 
but  the  fimplelt truth.     I  thank  you, 
Sir,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me  j 
but   I   cannot  encourage  your  ad-' 
drefles.' 

*  You   cannot,    Madam,   encourage 
my  addrejj'es  I  And  expreis  your  felt* 
fo  feriouily?    Good   Heaven!'    [He 

flood  filent  a  minute  or  two,  looking 
upon  me,  and  upon  himlelf,  as  if  he 
had  faid,  '  Foolifli  girl !  knows  fhi 
*  whom  fhe  refufes  ?']  « I  have  beenaf- 
H  «  fured, 
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«  lured,  Madam,"1  recovering  a  little 
from  his  furprize,  '  that  your  affeo 

*  bons  arc  not  engaged.     But,  furely, 
'  it  mull  be  a  nimake :   fome  ha^py 
'  rnan— -" 

«  Is  it,'  interrupted  I,  '  a  neceAVy 

*  confequence,   that  the  woman  who 
'  cannot  receive  the  addrelfes  of  Sir 
'  Hargrave  Pollexfen,    mull    be   en- 
'  gaged  ?' 

'  Why,  Madam — As  to  that— I 
'  know  not  what  to  fay — But  a  man 
'  of  my  fortune  ;  and,  I  hope,  not  ab- 

*  folutely  difagreeable  either  in  perfon 
'  or  temper;  of  jbme rank  in  life — '  He 
paufed  ;  then  reluming — '  What,  Ma- 
'  dam,  if  you  are  as  much  in  earneir  as 
'  you  feem,  can  be  your  objection?  Be 

,'  fo  good  as  to  name  it,  that  I  may  know, 

*  whether  I  cannot  be  fo  happy  as  to  get 
'  over  it?' 

'  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  alllike  the 
'  fame  perfon.  Women,  I  have  heard 
'  lay,  are  very  capricious.  Perhaps  I 
'  am  fo.  But  there  is  nfometbiiig  (we 
'  cannot  always  fay  what)  that  attracts 

*  or  difgulls  us.' 

<  Difgu/s!  Madam— £//£#/?//  Mifs 

*  Byron.' 

'  I  fpoke  in  general,  Sir:    I  dare 

*  fay,  nineteen  women  out  of  twenty 
'  would  think  themfelves  favoured  in 

*  the  addreffes  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pol- 

*  lexfen.' 

*  But  you,  Madam,    are  the  twen- 
'  tieth  that  I.  muft  love :   and  be  fo 

*  good  as  to  let  me  know — ' 

*  Pray,  Sir,  afk  me  not  a  reafon  for 

*  ^peculiarity.     Do  you  not  yourlelf 
'  mew  a  peculiarity  in  making  me  the 

*  twentieth?' 

*  Tour  merit,  Madam — * 

.  *  It  would  be  vanity  iiime,  Sir,'  in- 
terrupted I,  «  to  allow  a  force  to  that 
plea.  <  You,  Sir,  may  have  more  merit, 
'  than  perhaps  the  man  I  may  happen 
'  to  approve  of  better ;  but — jbatl  I 

*  fay  ?  (Pardon  me,  Sir)  You  do  not — 

*  youdonot,'  heliintedl,  *  hit  i-ny  f uucy 

*  — Pardon  me,  Sir.' 

*  If  pardon  depends  upon  nty  breath, 

*  let  me  die  if  I  do ! — Nut  bit  your  fan- 

*  cyy*  Madam!   [And  then  he  looked 
upon  himfelf  all  round]   '  Not  bit  jour 
'  fancy,  Madam!' 

.  *  I  told  you,  Sir,  that  you  mull 
«  not  expeil  any  thing  from  me  but 
'  the  fimpleft  truth.  You  do  me  an 

*  Jionour  in  your  ^ood  opinion  ;  a;.J  if 


my  own  heart  were  not,  in  this  cafe, 
a  very  determined  one,  I  would  an- 
fwer  you  with  more  politencfs.  But, 
Sir,  on  fuch  an  occafjon  as  this,  I 
think  it  woxild  not  be  honourable, 
it  would  notbejuft,  to  keep  a  man 'in 
an  hour's  fufpenie,  when  I  am  in  none 
myfelf/' 

'  And  are  you,  then,'  (angrily)  '  fo 
determined,  Mils  Byron  ?' 

*  I  am,  Sir.' 

*  Confound  me ! — And  yet  I  am 
enough  confounded !— But  1  will  not 
take   an  an  fwer  fo   contrary  to  my 
hopes.     Tell  me,  Madam,    by  the 
fmcerity  which  you  boaft  ;    are  you 
not  engaged  in  your  affections  ?  Is 
there  not  fome  one  happy  man,  whom 
you  prefer  to  all  men  ?' 

'  I  am  a  free  perfon,  Sir  Hargrave. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  fmcerity > 
if  a  free  perfon  anfwers  not  tvt-ry 
qudHon  that  may  be  put  to  her,  by 
thofe  to  whom  me  is  not  account- 
able.' 

*  Very  true,  Madam.     But  as  it  is 
no  impeachment  of  your  freedom  to 
anlwer  this  queftion  either  negatively 
or  alnrmatively,  and  as  you  glory  in 
your  franknefs,  letmebefeechyou  to 
anlwer  it  j  ;a-eyou,  'Madam,  or  ait  you 
not,  aifengaged  in  your  affections  ?' 

'  Excufe  me,  Sir  Hargrave j  I  don't 
think  you  are  entitled  to  an  ant'wer  to 
this  queltion.  Nor,  perhaps,  would 
you  bt  determined  by  the  an  fwer  I 
Ihould  in.ake  to  it,  wlvether  negative 
or  ..lEiiiiafivc/ 

'  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  Madam,  thxt 
I  have  Ibrnc  Htrlt  knowledge  of  Mr. 
P'tnwick  ami  Mr.  Gieville,  and  of 
their  addretfes.  T  lie y  have  both 
owned,  that  no  hopes  have  you  given 
them ;  yet  deciarethat  they  -:w//  hope. 
Have  you,  Madam,  btcn  ^  explicit 
to  them,  as  you  are  tc  in. :' 
4  1  havt'j  Sir." 

'  Then  they  are  not  the  men  I  have 
to  fear Mr.  Orme,  Madam—' 

*  Is  a  good  rnan,  Sir/ 

'  Ah,  Madam!— But  why  then  will 
you  not  fay  thru  you  nrc-  en^ag.-d  ?' 
'   If  J  ov,-n  I  mn,  perhaps  it  will  not 
avail  me:  i;  vviii  iiill  luuch  k-i's,  if  I 
fay  1  am  /^/.' 

4  'Avail  you!    dear  Mil's  Byron!    I 

have  pride,  Midam.     If  I  had  not, 

I  fliould.  no:  afpire  to  jour  favour: 

.  g'«V«  iwp  leuvs  ;o  fay,'   fand  he 
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reddened  with  anger]  '  that  my  fortune, 
mydefcent,  and  my  ardent  afteftion 
for  you,  conlidered,  it  may  not  dif- 
avail  you.  Your  relations  will  at  leaft 
think  lb,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
your  confent  for  applying  to  them.' 
'  May  yoxir  fortune,  Sir  Hargrave, 
be  a  bleflihg  to  you !  It  will,  in  pro- 
portion as  you  do  good  with  it.  But 
were  it  twice  as  much,  that  along 
would  have  no  charms  for  me.  My 
duties  would  be  increafed  with  my 
power.  My  fortune  is  an  humble 
one:  but  were  it  lefs,  it  would  fa- 
tisfy  my  ambition  while  I  am  fmgle; 
and  if  I  marry,  I  mail  not  defire  to 
live  beyond  the  eftate  of  the  man  I 
chufe.' 

'  Upon  my  foul,  Madam,  you  muft 
be  mine.  Every  word  you  fpeak  adds 
a  rivet  to  my  chains.' 
'  Then,  Sir,  let  us  fay  no  more  upon 

«  this  fubjeft.' 

He  then  laid  a  title  to  my  gratitude 

from  the  paffion  he  avowed  for  me. 
4  That  is  a  very  poor  plea,  Sir/  faid  T, 

4  as  you  yourfelf  would  think,  I  be- 

'  lievc,  were  one  of  our  fex,  whom  you 

*  could  not  like,  to  claim  a  return  of 

*  love  from  you  upon  it.' 

*  You  are  too  refined,  furely,  Ma- 

*  dam.' 

4  Refined!"  [what  mennt  the  man  by 
the  word  in  this  place?] 

*  I  believe,  Sir,  we  differ  very  widely 

*  in  many  of  our  fentiments.' 

'  We  will  not  differ  in  one,  Madam, 
'  when  I  know  yours ;  luch  is  the  opi- 
t  nion  I  have  of  your  prudence,  that  I 
{  will  adopt  them,  and  make  them  my 

*  own.' 

'  This  may  be  fait,  Sir;  but  there 
4  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world  that, 

*  faying  it,  would  keep  his  word  5  nor 

*  a  'woman,  who  ought  to  exped  he 
«  mould/ 

*  But  you  will  allow  of  my  viiits  to 

*  your  coufms,  Madam?1 

'  Not  on  my  account,  Sir.' 

*  You  will  not  withdraw  if  I  come  ? 

*  You  will  nor  rcfufe  feeing  me  ?' 

*  As  you  will  be  no  viiiter  of  mine, 
'  I  muft  be  allowed  to  ncl  accordingly. 

*  Had  I  tin-  lenft  thought  of  encou- 

*  raging  your  addrefies^  I  would  deal 

*  with  you  as  openly  us  is  confident 

*  with  my  notions  of  mociefly  and  de- 
'  corum.' 

'  Perhaps,  Madam,  from   my  gay 

*  behaviour  at  Lady  iktty  WillbmVs, 


vou  think  me  too  airy  a  man!  You 
have  doubts  of  my  iincerity.  You 
cjueftion  my  honour.' 

*  That,  Sir,  would  be  to  injure  my- 
felf.' 

*  Your  objffihtrt,  then,  dear  Madam  ?• 
Give  me,  I  befeech  you,  fume  one 
material  objection.' 

*  Why,    Sir,  mould  you  urge  me 
thus  : — When  I  have  no  doubt ,  it  is 
unneceffary  to   look   into    my    own 
mind  for  the  particular  reafons  that 
move  me  to  disapprove  of  the  addrefll-s 
of  a  gentleman  whole  pro fef Rons  of 
regard  for  me,  notwithstanding,  in- 
title  him  to  civility  and  acknowledg- 
ment.' 

*  By  my  foul,  Madam,  this  is  very 
comical — 


t  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell :  7 

ifon  why,  I  cannot  tell—      £• 
>r,'t  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell."     > 


«  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell: 
"   The  reafo 
"  ButJdc 


Such,  Madam,  feem  to  me  to  be  your 
reafons.' 

*  You  are  very  pleafant,  Sir.     But 
let  me  fay,  that  if  you  are  in  earnelt 
in   your  profeffions,  you  could  not 
have  quoted  any  thing  more  againffc 
you    than   thefe   humourous   lines  j 
imce  a  diflike  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is 
implied  by  them,  muft  be  a  diflike 
ariling  from  fomething  refembling  a 
natural  averfion  j  whether  juft  or  not 
is  little  to  the  purpofe.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  that,'  replied 
he :  '  but  I  hope  yours  to  me  is  not 
•*  fuch  a  one.' 

4  Excufe  me,  coufm,*  faid  I,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Reeves  \  '  but  I  believe  I 

*  have  talked  away  the  tea-time.' 

*  I  think  not  of  tea,'  laid  me. 

*  Hang  tea,'  faid  Mr.  Reeves. 

«  The  devil  fly  away  with  the  tea- 
'  kettle,'  faid  Sir  Hargrave ;  *  let  it 
c  not  have  entrance  here,  till  I  have 
'  faid  what  I  have  farther  to  fay.  And 

*  let  me  tell  you,  Mifs  Byron,  that 

*  though  you  may  not  have  a  dying 
{  lover,  you  mall  have  a  refolute  one : 

*  for  I  will  not  ceafe  purfuing  you  till 

*  you   are  mine,    or  till   you  are  the 

*  wife  of  fome  other  man.' 

He  fpoke  this  fiercely,  and  even 
rudely.  I  was  difgufted  as  much  at 
his  manner  as  with  his  words. 

'  I  cannot,'  replied  I,    '  but  con- 

*  gratulate  myfelfon  one  felicity,  iincc 

*  1  have  been  in  your  company,  Sir$ 

II  a  «  and 
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*  and  that  is,  that  in  this  whole  con- 

*  verfation  (and  I  think  it  much  too 
'  long)  I  have  not  one  thing  to  re- 

*  proach  mylelf  with,  or  be  forry  for." 

*  Your  fervant,  Madam/  bowing  : 
— *  but  I  am  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
«  By  Heaven,  Madam!'  [with  anger, 
and  an  air  of  infblence]  <  I  think  you 
«  have  pride,  Madam-— ' 

«  Pride,  Sir!' 
'  Cruelty — ' 
'  Cruelty ',  Sir  !' 

*  Ingratitude,  Madam.* 

I  thought  it  was  Haying  to  be  in- 
fulted.  All  that  Sir  John  Alleilree 
had  faid  of  him  came  into  my  head. 
'  Hold,  Sir,'  (for  he  feemed  to  be  go- 
ing on)  *  pride,  cruelty,  ingratitude, 
'  are  crimes  black  enough.  If  you 

*  think  I  am  guilty  of  them,  excufe 

*  me  that  I  retire  for  the  benefit  of  re- 

*  collection — '    And,  making  a  low 
curtfey,   I    withdrew    in  hafte.      He 
befought  me  to  return  j  and  followed 
me  to  the  (lairs  foot. 

He  fhewed  his  pride,  and  his  ill-na- 
ture too,  before  my  coulins,  when  I 
•was  gone.  He  bit  his  lip  ;  he  walked 
about  the  room  =  then  fitting  down, 
he  lamented,  defended,  accufed,  and 
re-defended  himfelf  j  and  yet  befought 
their  intereft  with  me. 

He  was  greatly  dilturbed,  he  owned, 
that  with  fuc h  honourable  intentions) 
withfo  much  POWER  to  make  me  hap- 
py, and  fur  h  a  WILL  to  do  fo,  he  mould 
be  refuled  ;  and  this  without  my  af- 
figning  one  reafon  for  it. 

And  my  coufms  (to  whom  he  again 
referred  on  thxt  head)  anfwering  him, 
that  they  believed  me  difengaged  in 

my  affections D —  him,  he  laid,  if 

he  could  account,  then,  for  my  beha- 
viour to  him. 

.  He,  however,  threatened  Mr.  Ornie : 
who,  (iffltfy)  he  faid,  was  the  man  I 
favoured.  I  had  acknowledged,  that 
uekher  Greville  nor  Fenwick  were. 
My  proud  repulfe  had  Itung  him,  he 
owned.  He  begged  that  they  would 
jffnd  for  me  down  in  their  names. 

They  iiked  not  the  humour  he  feem- 
f  d  to  be  in  well  enough  to  comply  with 
his  requeft  ;  and  he  lent  up  in  his  own 
name. 

]>i 1 1  I  returned  my  compliments  j  I 
was  bufy  in  writing  :  [and  fo  I  was—- 
to you,  my  Lucy  j  I  hoped  Sir  Har- 
gi  ave  and  my  couiins  would  excufe  me. 
I  put  tbtffi  in  to  ibftcn  my  refufai. 


This  ftill  move  difpleafed  him.  He 
befought  their  pardon  ;  but  he  would 
haunt  me  like  a  ghoft.  In  fpite  of 
man  and  devil,  I  fhouidbehis,  he  had 
the  prefumption  to  repeat  j  and  went 
away  with  a  flaming  face. 

Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  that  my 
coufm  Reeves  was  a  little  ;oo  mild  in 
his  own  houfe  5  as  I  am  under  his, 
guardianfliip  ?  But  perhaps  he  was 
the  more  patient  for  that  very  reafon  ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  beft-natured  men 
in  England.  And  then  Soool.  a  year! 
— Yet  why  mould  a  man  of  my  coufm' s 
independent  fortune — But  grandeur 
will  have  it's  charms  ! 

Thus  did  Sir  Hargrave  confirm  all 
that  Sir  John  Aileftree  had  faid  of  his 
bad  qualities :  and  I  think  I  am  more 
afraid  of  him  than  ever  I  was  of  any 
man  before.  I  remember,  that  mif- 
cbie'vous  is  one  of  the  bad  qualities  Sir 
John  attributed  to  him:  and  revenge- 
ful another.  Should  I  ever  fee  him 
again  on  the  fame  errand,  I  will  be 
more  explicit,  as  to  my  being  abfo- 
lutely  difengaged  in  my  affections,  if 
I  can  be  fo  without  giving  him  hope, 
leil  he  mould  do  private  mifchief  to 
fome  one  on  my  account.  Upon  my 
word,  I  would  not,  of  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  feen,  be  the  wife  of  Sir  Har- 
grave Pollexfen. 

And  fo  much  for  this  firft  vifit  of 
his.  I  wi(h  his  pride  may  be  enough 
piqued  to  make  it  the  laft. 

But  could  you  have  thought  he  would 
have  fliewn  hirafelf  fo  foon  ? — Yet,  he 
had  paraded  fo  much,  before  I  went 
down,  to  my  coufms,  and  fo  little  cx- 
pe6led  a  direct  and  determined  repulfe, 
that  a  man  of  his  felf-confequence 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
more  ealily  piqued  by  it. 

Lady  Betty  has  fent  us  notice,  that 
on  Thurfday  next  there  will  be  a  ball 
at  the  Opera  Houfe  in  the  Hay  Mark- 
et. My  coulins  are  to  chufe  what 
they  will  be  5  but  fhe  infifts,  that  my 
drefs  fhall  be  left  to  her.  I  am  not  ta 
know  what  it  is  to  be,  till  the  day  be- 
fore, or  the  very  day.  If  I  like  it 
not,  me  will  not  put  me  to  any  ex- 
pence  about  it. 

You  will  eafily  imagine,  upon  fuch. 
an  alternative,  I  mail  approve  of  it, 
be  it  what  it  will.  I  have  only  re- 
quefted,  that  I  may  not  be  fo  remark- 
ably drefled,  as  to  attraft  .the  eyes  of 
the  company  ;  if  1  am,  I  ihall  not  be- 
have 
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have  with  any   tolerable  prefence  of 
mind. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
FRIDAY,    FEB.  IO. 

ONE. of  Mr.  Greviile's  fervants 
has  juft  been  herewith  his  mailer's 
compliments.  .So  the  wretch  is  come 
to  town.  I  believe  I  ihall  ibon  be  able 
to  oblige  him  :  he  wifhes,  you  know, 
to  provoke  me  to  fay,  I  hate  him. 

Surely,  I  draw  inconveniences  up- 
on myiclf,  by  being  fo  willing  to  pay 
civility  for  efteem.  Yet,  it  is  in  my 
nature  to  do  fo,  and  I  cannot  help  it, 
without  committing  a  kind  of  violence 
on  my  temper.  There  is  no  merit, 
therefore,  in  my  behaviour  on  fuch 
cccafions.  Very  pretty  felf- deception ! 
I  ftudy  my  own  eafe,  and  (before  I 
confider)  am  ready  to  call  myfelf  pa- 
tient, and  good-humoured,  and  civil, 
and  to  attribute  to  myfelf  I  know  not 
how  many  kind  and  complaifant  things ; 
wh"en  I  ought,  in  modefty,  to  diftin- 
guifli  between  the  virtue  and  ihenecef- 

Jty* 

I  never  was  uncivil,  as  I  call  it,  but 
to  one  young  gentleman  j  a  man  of 
quality,  (you  know  who  I  meanj)  and 
that  was,  becaufe  he  wanted  me  to  keep 
fecret  his  addrefles  to  me,  for  family 
confiderations.  The  young  woman 
who  engages  to  keep  her  lover's  fecrets 
in  this  particular,  is  often  brought  into 
a  plot  againft  herfelf,  and  oftener  ftill 
againft  thofe  to  whom  me  owes  unre- 
ferved  honour  and  duty:  and  is  not 
.fuch  a  conduct  alfo  an  indirect  confef- 
fion,  that  you  know  you  are  engaging 
in  fomething  wrong  and  unworthy? 

Mr.  Greviile's  arrival  vexes  me.  I 
fuppofe  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mr. 
Fenwick  comes  too.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  try  to  like  the  modeft  Mr. 
(Orme  the  better,  in  fpite. 

EAT.  MOEK.  FEB.  IT. 

I  SHALL  have  nothing  to  trouble  you 
with,  I  think,  but  fcenesof  courtfhip. 
Sir  Rowland,  Sir  Hargrave,  and  Mr. 
Greville,  all  met  juft  now  at  our  break - 
f aft- time. 

Sir  Rowland  came  firft,  a  little  be- 
fore breakfaft  was  ready.  After  en- 
quiries of  Mr.  Reeves  whether  I  held 
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In  the  fame  mind,  or  not ;  he  dofired 
to  have  the  favour  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour's  converfation  with  me  alone. 

"Methinks  I  have  a  value  for  thi* 
hone  it  knight.  Honefty,  my  Lucy,  i» 
good  fenfe,  polltenefs,  amiablenefs,  all 
in  one.  An  honeft  man  muft  appear 
in  every  light  with  fuch  advantages,  as 
will  make  even  fingularity  agreeable, 
I  went  down  directly. 

He  met  me ;   and  taking  my  not- 
withdrawn  hand,  and  peering  in  my 
face,   *  Mercy!1   faid  he;  *  the  fame 
kind    afpecl!    the    fame   fweet  and 
obliging  countenance !   How  can  thi« 
be  ?  But  you  muft  be  gracious  !  You 
'will.     Say  you  will.' 

*  You  muft  not  urge  me,  Sir  Row- 
land.    You  will  give  me  pain  if  you 
lay  me  under  a  neceffity  to  repeat — * 

*  Repeat  what?     Don't    fay  a  re- 
fufal.    Dear  Madam,  don't  lay  a  re- 
fufal !     Will  you   not  fave   a  life? 
Why,  Madam,  my  poor  boy  is  ab- 
folutely  and  bonaf.de  broken-heart- 
ed.    I  would  have   had  him  come 
with  me :    but,    no,    he  could  not 
bear  to  teaze  the  beloved  of  his  foul* 
Why  there's  an  inftance  of  love  now! 
Not  for  all  his  hopes,    not  for   his 
life's  fake,  could  he  boar  to  teaze  you! 
None  of  your  fluttering  Jack-a-dan- 
dies,   now,    would  have   faid   thisj 
And    let   not  fuch  fuccced,    where 
modeft  merit  fails  ! — Mercy  !  You 
are  ftruck  with    my   pica!     Don't, 
don't,    God  blefs   you  now,    don't 
harden  your    heart  on  my  obierva- 
tion.     I  was  refolved  to  let  out  in  a 
day  or  two :  but  I  will  ftrty  in  town, 
were  it  a  month,  to  lee  my  boy  made 
happy.      And,    let  me  tell  you,    I 
would  not  \virn  him  to  be  happy,  un- 
lefs  he  could  make  you  fo — Coni«> 
come — ' 

1  was  a  little  affected.    I  was  filenu 

*  Come,  come,  be  gracious;  be  mer- 
ciful.  Dear  lady,  be  as  good  as  you 
look  to  be.  One  word  of  comfort  for 
my  poor  boy.     I  could  kneel  to  you 
for  one  word   of  comfort — Nay,    I 
will  kneel  ;'  taking  hold  of  my  other 

hand,  as  he  ftill  held  one ;  arid  down 
on  his  knees  dropt  the  honeit  knight. 

I  was  furprized.  I  knew  not  what 
to  fay,  what  to  do.  I  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  attempt  to  lift  him  up.  Yet, 
to  fee  a  man  of  his  years,  and  who 
had  giyen  himfclf  a  claim  to  my  efteem, 
kneel}  and,  with  gliftening  ryes  look- 
ing1 
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ing  up  to  me  for  mercy,  as  he  called  it, 
on  his  hoy ;  how  was  I  afte&ed  !— • 
But,  at  laft,  <  Rife,  dear  Sir  Rowland, 
*  rife,*  laid  I :  *  you  call  out  for  mer- 
'  cy  to  me ;  yet  have  none  upon  me. 
'  O  how  you  diftrefs  me  !' 

I  would  have  withdrawn  my  hands  ; 
but  he  held  them  faft.  I  (lamped  in  ten- 
derpaflion,  [I  am/wre  it  was  in  tender 
paflion]  now  with  one  foot,  now  with 
the  other  j  'Dear  Sir  Rowland,  rile; 
I  cannot  bear  this.     I  befeech  you 
rife!"1  [And  down  I  dropt  involunta- 
rily on  one  knee.]  « What  can  I  fay  ? 
Rife,  dear  Sir ;  on  my  knee  I  beg  of 
you  kneel  not  to  me :   indeed,  Sir, 
you  greatly  diftrefs   me  !     Pray  let 
go  my  hands.' 

Tears  rart  down  his  cheeks—*  And 
do  I  diftrefs  you,  Madam !  And  do 
you  vouchfafe  to  kneel  to  me? — I 
will  not  diftrefis  you ;  for  the  world, 
I  will  not  diftrefs  you.' 
He  arofe,  and  let  go  my  hands.  I 
nrofe  too,  abaihed.  He  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  haftening  from  me 
to  the  window,  wiped  his  eyes :  then 
fuming  to  me,  *  What  a  fool  I  am ! 
What  a  mere  child  I  mnke  of  my- 
felf!  How  can  I  blame  my  boy? 
O  Madam,  have  you  not  one  word 
of  comfort  to  fend  by  me  to  my  boy  ? 
Say,  but,  you  will  lee  hitn.  Give 
him  leave  to  wait  on  you :  yet,  poor 
foul!'  (wiping  his  eyes  again)  'he 
would  not  be  able  to  fay  a  word  in 
his  own  behalf. — Bkl  me  bring  hiin 
to  you  :  bid  us  come  together." 
*  And  fo  I  could,  and  fo  I  would, 
Sir  Rowland,  if  no  other  expccla- 
tions  were  to  b£  formed  than  thofe  of 
civility.  But  T  will  go  farther,  to 
fhew  my  regard  for  you,  Sir;  let  me 
be  happy  in  your  friendfhip  and 
good  opinion  ;  let  me  .look  upon  you 
as  my  father.  Let  me  look  upon 
Mr.  Fowler  as  my  brother;  I  am  not 
fo  happy  as  to  have  either  father  or 
brother.  Ami  let  Mr.  Fowler  own 
me  as  his  fifter;  and  every  vifit  you 
make  me,  you  will  both,  in  thefe 
characters,  be  dearer  to  me  than  be- 
fore— But,  O  my  father!  (already 
will  I  call  you  father!)  urge  not 
your  daughter  to  an  tmpoflibihty  !' 
'  Mercy,  mercy!  what  will  become 
of  me !  Whit  will  become  of  my 
boy,  ruthfr'.' 

He  turned  frcm  me  with  his  hand- 
kerchief at  his  eye$  asia    an<] 


fobbed.  «  Where  are  all  my  purpofes, 
«  irrefiftible  lady! — But  mull  I  give 
'  up  my  hopes !  Muft  my  boy  be  t»ld— 
'  And  yet,  do  you  call  me  father ; 

*  and  do  you  plead  for  my  indulgence, 

*  as  if  you  were  my  daughter?'' 

*  Indeed  I  do;  indeed  I  muft.     I 

*  have  tcldMr.  Fowler,  with  fo  much 
'  regard  for  him,  as  an  hon^l,  as  a 

*  worthy  man — ' 

*  Why,    that's    the    weapon    that 

*  wounds  him,  that  cuts  him  to  the 
'  heart!  Yourgentlenefs,  your  open- 
'  nefs — And  are  you  determined?  Can 
1  there  be  no  hope  ?* 

*  Mr.  Fcw/er  is  my  brother,   Sir; 
c  and  you  are  my  father. — Accept  me 
'  in  thofe  characters. ' 

'  Accept  you  !  mercy!  Accept  you! 
'  Forgive  me,  Madam,'  (catching  my 
hand,  and  preflmg  it  with  his  lips) 

*  you  do  me  honour  in  the  appella*- 
'  tion;  but :if  your  mind  fhould  change 

*  on  confideration,  and  from  motives 
«  of  pity — ' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir  Rowland,   it 
'  cannot  change.' 

*  Why,  then,  I,  as  well  as  my  ne- 
'  phew,    muft    acquicfce    with    your 
<  pleafure.     But,  Madam,  you  don't 

*  know  what  a  worthy  creature  he  is.- 
'  I  will  not,  however  teaze  you — But 
'  how,    but   how,    mall   I    fee    Mr. 

*  Reeves  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  fee  him 
'  with  this  baby  in  my  face/ 

*  And  I,  Sir  Rowland,  muft  retire 
'  before   I  can  appear.      Excufe  me, 
f  Sir,'  (withdrawing)  'but  I  hope  you 

*  will  breakfaft  with  us.' 

<  I  will  drink  tea  with  you,  Madam, 
{  if  I  can  make  myfelf  fit  to  be  feen, 

*  were  it  but  to  claim  you   for   my 
'  daughter;  but  yet  had  much  rather 
'  you  would  be  a  farther  remove  in 
'  relation  :  would  to  God  you  would 
«  let  it  be  niece  T— 

I  curtfied,  as  a  daughter  might  do, 
parting  with  her  real  father ;  and  with- 
drew. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  will  you  not 
be  convinced,  that  one  of  the  greareft 
pains,  (the  lofs  of  dear  friends  except- 
ed)  that  a  grateful  mind  can  know,  is 
to  be  too  much  beloved  by  a  worthy 
heart,  and  not  to  be  able  to  return  his 
love  ? 

My  flicet  is  ended.  With  a  new 
one  1  will  begin  another  letter.  Yet  a 
few  words  in  the  margin— I  teli  you 
not,  my  dear,  of  the  publick  entef- 

taia- 
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tainments  tc  which  Lady  Betty  is  con- 
tinually contriving  to  dfaw  me  out. 
She  intends  by  it  to  be  very  obliging, 
and  is  fo  :  but  my  prefent  reluctance  to 
go  Ib  very  often,  muft  not  be  overcome, 
as  it  pofiibly  would  be  too  eafily  clone, 
were  I  to  give  way  to  the  temptation. 
If  it  be,  your  Harriet  may  turn  gadfly, 
and  never  be  eafy  bxit  when  me  is  form- 
ing parties,  or  givinar  way  to  them, 
that  may  make  the  home,  that  hi- 
therto has  been  the  chief  fcene  of  her 
pleafures,  undelightful  to  her.  Bad 
habits  are  fooner  acquired  than  fhaken 
off,  as  my  grandmamma  has  often  told 
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MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

WHO  would  have  thought  that 
a  man  of  Sir  Rowland's  time 
•f  life,  and  a  woman  fo  young  as  I, 
could  have  fo  much  difcompofcd  each 
other?  I  obeyed  the  fummons  to  break - 
faft,  and  entered  the  room  at  one  door, 
as  he  came  in  at  the  other.  In  vain 
had  I  made  ufe  of  the  Ihort  retirement 
to  conceal  my  emotion  from  my  cou- 
fms.  They  alio  law  Sir  Rowland's  by 
his  eyes,  and  looked  at  him,  at  me, 
and  at  each  other. 

'  Mercy!1  faid  Sir  Rowland,  in  an 
accent  that  feemed  between  crying  and 
laughing,  *  You,  you,  you,  Madam, 

*  are  a  furpri  zing  lady  1  I,  I,  I,  ne- 

*  ver  was  fo  affected  in  my  life.1  And 
he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  crofs  firlt 
one  eye,  then  the  other. 

«  O  Sir  Rowland,'  faid  I,  «  you  are 

*  a  good  man.     How  affecling  are  the 

*  viiible  emotions  of  a  manly  heart !' 
My  ceufin    ftill   looked  as   if  fur- 
prized  ;  but  faid  nothing. 

*O  my  coufins,'  laid  I,  *I  have 
'  found  a  father  in  Sir  Rowland  j  and 

*  I   acknowledge   a  brother   in    Mr. 

*  Fowler.' 

'  Bell  of  women !  Moft  excellent  of 
'  creatures!  And  do  you  O-IVH  me?' 
He  fnatched  my  hand,  and  kitted  it. 
'  What  pride  do  you  give  me  in  this 
'  open  acknowledgment!  If  it  muft 
'  not  be  niece y  why  then  I  will  endea- 

*  vour  to   rejoice   in  my  daughter,  I 

*  think.     But  yet,  my  boy,  my  poor 
•'  boy— But  you  are  all  gooduefs;  and, 


*  with  him,  I  fay,  I  muft  not  teaze 
'  you.1  » 

*  What  you  have  been   faying    to 

*  each  other  alone,1  fold  Mrs.  Reeves, 

*  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  long  to  know/ 

«  Why,  Madam,  I  will  tell  you —if 
'  I  know  how — You  muft  know,  that 

*  I,  that  I,  came  as  an  ambaflador  ex- 

*  traordinary  from  my  forrowful  boy  : 

*  yet  not  defired ;  not  fent  ;  I  came  of 
'  my  own  accord,  in  hopes  of  getting 
'  one  word  of  comfort,  and  to  bring 
(  matters  on,  before  I  fet  out  for  Caer- 
'  marthen.' 

The  fervant  coming  in,  and  a  loud 
rap,  rap,  rap,  on  the  footman's  mu- 
fical  inftrument,  the  knocker  of  the 
door,  put  a  flop  to  Sir  Rowland's  nar- 
rative. In  apprehenfion  of  company, 
I  breathed  on  my  hand,  and  put  it  to 
either  eye;  and  Sir  Rowland  hemmed 
twice  or  thrice,  and  rubbed  his,  the 
better  to  conceal  their  rednefs,  though 
it  made  them  redder  than  before.  He 
got  up,  look'd  at  the  glafs  j  would 
have  fung,  To//,  doll — *  Hem,'  faid  he, 
as  if  the  mufcles  of  his  face  were  in  the 
power  of  his  voice.  *  Mercy  !  all  the 

*  infant  ilill  in  my  eye — 7~<j//,  dell— 
4  Hem  !  I  would   fing  it  away,  if  I 
«  could.* 

Sir  Har^rave  entered  bowing,  fcrap- 
ing  to  me,  and  with  an  air  not  ungrace- 
ful. 

*  Servant,  Sir,1  faid  the  knight,  (to 
Sir  Hargrave's  fitent  falute  to   hi,n) 
bowing,  and  looking  at  the  baronet's 
genteel  morning-drefs,  and  then  at  hi* 
own — '  Who  the  deuce  is  he  f  whif- 
perinsj  to  Mr.  Reeves;  who  then prt- 
fented  each  to  the  other  by  name. 

The  baronet  approached  me  j  '  I 
f  have,  Madam,  a  thouiand  pardons 
'  to  afk.1 — 

'  Not  one,  Sir.1— 

'  Indeed  I  have — And  moft  heartily- 
«  do  I  beg—1 

*  You  are  forgiven,  Sir.'— 

'  But  I  will  not  be  fo  eafily  for- 

*  given.' 

*  Mercy!1  whifpered  the  knight  to 
Mr.  Reeves,  '  I  don't  like'n.  Ah,  my 

*  poor  boy:  no  wonder,  at  this  rate?* 
'  You  have  not  much  to  fear.  Sir 

'  Rowland,1  (rewhifpered  my  tfoufin) 

*  on  this  gentleman's  accoiuxt.' 
'.Thank  you,  thank  you— And  yet 

*  'tis  a  fine  figure  of  a  man '.'  whimper* 
ed  again  Sir  Rowlands  'nay,  if  ilie 
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*  can  withftand  him — But  a  word  to 

*  the  wile,  Mr.  Reeves  ! — Hem !  I  am 
4  a  little  eafier  than  I  was.* 

He  turned  from  my  coulin  with  fuch 
an  air,  as  if,  from  contrafted  pleafure 
and  pain,  he  would  again  have  fung 
M,  dell. 

The  fervant  cime  in  with  the  break - 
faft;  and  \ve  had  no  fooner  fat  down, 
as  before,  than  we  were  alarmed  by 
another  modern  rapping.  Mr.  Reeves 
was  called  out,  and  returned,  introduc- 
ing Mr.  Greville. 

'  Who  the  deuce  is  be?'  whifpered 
to  me  Sir  Rowland,  as  he  fat  next  me, 
before  Mr.  Reeves  could  name  him. 

Mr.  Greville  ^profoundly' bowed  to 
m*.  I  aiked  after  the  health  of  all  our 
friends  in  Northamptonshire. 

'  Have  you  fcen  Fenwick,  Madam  ?' 

«  No,  Sir.' 

'  A  dog  !  I  thought  he  had  played 

*  me  a  trick.     I  milled  him  for  three 

*  days — But/  (in  a  few  voice)  *  if  you 

*  have  not   fecn  him,  I  have  ftole  a 
'  march  upon  bim  ! — Well,  I  had  ra- 

*  thcr  alk  his  pardon  than  he  mould 

*  a(kmine.     I  rejoice  to  fee  you  well, 

*  Madam  !'  (railing  his  voice) — '  But 

*  what  '.'-^-looking  at  my  eyes, 

4  Colus  are  very  rife  in  London,  Sir.1 
'  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worfe;  for  your 

c  grandmamma,  and  all  friends  in  the 

'  country,  are  well.' 

'  I  have  found  a  papa,  Mr.  Gre- 

*  ville/    (referring  to  Sir   Rowland) 

*  fmce  I  came  to  town.     This  good 

*  gentleman  gives  me  leave  to  call  him 
«  Father.1 

«  Noyfo.'— I  hope,    Sir  Rowland, 

*  you  have  no  fon,'  ikid  Mr.  Greville; 

*  the  relation  conies   not  about  that 
'  way,  I  hope.'     And  laughed,  as  he 
ufed  to  do,  at  his  own  iinarinefs. 

*  The  very  queilion  I  was  going  to 

*  put,  by  my  foul!'  laid  the  baronet. 

'  No,'  faid  the  knight  j  «  but  I  have 
a  nepb&ttJ,  gentlemen — a  very  pretty 
young  fellow!  And  I  have  this  to 
fay  before  you  all,  (I  am  downright 
Dunftable)  I  had  much  rather  call 
this  lady  niece,  than  daughter.*  And 

then  the  knight  forced  a  laugh,  and 

looked  round  upon  us  all. 

*  O  Sir  Rowland,  'replied  I, '  I  have 

*  uncles,  more  than  one— I  am  a  niece: 

*  but  I  have  not  had  for  many  years  till 

*  lurv*  the  happinefs  of  a  father.' 

'  And  do  you  own  me,  Madam,  be- 

*  Ibre  all  this  gay  company  ?— The  firft 


time  I  beheld  you,  I  remember  I  caU- 
ed  you  a  perfect  paragon.  Why,  Ma- 
dam, you  are  the  mod  excellent  of 
women!* 

'  We  are  fo  much  convinced  of  this, 
Sir  Rowland,'  faid  the  baronet, 
that  I  don't  know,  but  Mifs  Byron's 
chufmgyou  fora/<2/tar,infteadof  an 
uncle,  may  have  faved  .two  or  three 
throats.' 

And  then  he  laughed.  His  laugh 
was  the  more  feafonable,  as  it  foftened 
the  fhockingnefs  of  his  exprefiion. 

Mr.  Greville  and  the  baronet  had 
been  in  company  twice  before  in  North- 
amptonfhire  at  the  races :  but  now- 
and-then  looked  upon  each  other  with 
envious  eyes ;  and  once  or  twice  were 
at  crofs-purpofes  :  but  my  particular 
notice  of  the  knight  made  all  pafs 
lightly  over. 

Sir  Rowland  went  firft  away.  He 
claimed  one  word  with  his  daughter, 
in  the  character  of  a  father. 

I  withdrew  with  him  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  room. 

*  Not  one  word  of  comfort  ?  not  one 
'  word,  Madam— to  my  boy?'  whif- 
pered he. 

*  My  compliments,"  (fpeaking  low) 

*  to  my  brother.  Sir.     I'wifh  him  as 

*  well  and  as  happy  as  I  think  he  de- 

*  fcrves  to  be.'' 

<  Well,  but— well,  but—1 

*  Only  remember,  Sir  Rowland,  that 

*  you  aft  in  character.  I  followed  you 

*  hither,  on  the   ftrength  of  your  au- 

*  thority,    as   a  father  \    I  beg,    Sir, 

*  that  you   will    p refer ve  to  me  that 

*  character.' 

'  Why,  God  in  heaven  blefs  my 
'  daughter,  if  only  daughter  you  can 

*  be.    Too  well  Jo  I  underftand  you  ! 

*  I  will  fee  how  my  poor  nephew  will 
'  take  it.    If  it  can  be  no  otherwife,  I 

*  will  prevail  upon  him,  I  think,  to  go 

*  down  with  me  to  Caermarthen  for  a 
'  few  months — But  as  to  thofc  two  fine 

*  gentlemen,  Mad  Am — it  would  grieve 

*  me  ('tis  a  folly  to  deny  it)  to  lay  I 

*  have  feen  the  man  that  is  to  fupplaut 

*  my  nephew.' 

'  /  will  a6l  in  character,  Sir  Row- 

*  land :  as  your  daughter,  you  have  a 

*  right  to  know  my  fentiments  on  this 
4  fubjecb— You  have  not  jet  fecn  the 
1  man  you  feeni  to  be  afraid  of.' 

'  Yo'u  are  all  goodnefs,  Madam-*- 

'  my  daughter — and  I  cannot  bear  it!' 

He  ipoke  this  loud  enough  to  be 

heard. 
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;  and  Mr.  Greville  and  the  ba- 
ronet both,  with  fome  emotion,  rofe, 
and  turned  about  to  us. 

*  Once  more,  Sir  Rowland,'  faid  I, 
my  compliments    to   my   brother— 
Adieu!'" 

*  God  in  heaven  blefs  you,  Madam ! 
that's  all— Gentlemen,  yourfervant. 
Mrs.   Reeves,    your   moil  obedient 
humble  fervant.-—  Madam,'  (to  me) 
you  will  allow  me,  and  my  nephew 
too,  one  more  vifit,  I  hope,  before  I 
fet  out  for  Caermsrthen.' 

T  curtfied,  and  joined  my  coufir.s. 
Away  went  the  knight,  brufhing  the 
ground  with  his  hat  at  his  going  out. 
Mr.  Reeves  waited  on  him  to  the  out- 
ward door. 

*  'Bye,  'bye,  to  you,  Mr.  Reeves  T — 
with  fome  emotion,  as  my  coufin  told 
me  afterwards — '  A  wonderful  crea- 
ture !   By  mercy,  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture !— I  go  away  with  my  heart  full  j 
yet  am  pleafed ;    I  know  not  why, 
neither,  that's  the  jeft  of  it — 'Bye, 
Mrs.  Reeves,  I  can  ftay  no  longer.' 

*  An  odd  mortal,1   faid  the  man  of 
the  town — *  Bxlt  he  feems  to  know  on 

*  which  fide  his  bread  is  butter'd.' 

'  A  whimfical  old  fellow!1  f.iid  the 
man  of  the  country — '  But  I  rejoice  that 

*  he  has  nota/ow;  that's  all.' 

A  good  many  frothy  things  patted 
not  worth  relating.  I  wanted  them 
both  to  be  gone.  They  feemed  each 
to  think  it  time  j  but  looked  as  if  nei- 
ther cared  to  leave  the  other  behind 
him. 

At  laft  Mr.  Greville,  who  hinted  to 
me,  that  he  knew  I  loved  not  too  long 
an  intrufion,  bowed,  and,  politely 
enough,  took  his  leave.  And  then 
the  baronet  began  with  apologizing 
for  his  behaviour  at  taking  leave  on  his 
laft  vifit. 

Some  gentlemen,  I  faid,  had  one 
way,  fome  another,  of  exprefling  them- 
felves  on  particular  occafions :  he  had 
•thought  fit  to  mew  me  what  was  his. 

He  feemed  a  little  difconcerted.  But 
quickly  recovering  himfelf,  he  could 
not  indeed  excufe  himfelf,  he  faid,  for 
having  then  called  me  cruel — Cruel  he 
hoped  he  mould  not  find  me — Proud— 
I  knew  not  what  pride  was— Ungrate- 
ful— I  could  not  be  guilty  of  ingrati- 
tude. He  begged  me  to  forgive  his 
peremptorinefs — He  had  hoped  (as  he 
had  been  affured  that  my  affeclions  were 
abfolutely  difengajcd)  that  the  propo- 


fals  he  had  to  make,  would  have  been 
acceptable:  and  fo  pofitive  a  refufal, 
without  any  one  reafon  affigned,  and 
on  his  firfl  vifit,  nad  indeed  hurt  his 
pride,  (he  owned,  he  faid,  that  he  had 
fome  pride)  and  made  him  forget  that 
he  was  addrefling  himfelf  to  a  woman 
who  deferved  and  met  with  the  venera- 
tion of  every  one  who  approached  her. 
He  next  expreffed  himfelf  with  appre- 
henfions  on  Mr.  Greville's  arrival  in 
town.  He  fpoke  {lightly  of  him.  Mr. 
Greville,  I  doubt  not,  will  fpeak  as 
(lightly  of  Sir  Hargrave.  And  if  I  be- 
lieve them  both,  I  fancy  I  mall  not  in- 
jure either. 

Mr.  Grevilk's  arrival,  I  faid,  ought 
not  to  concern  me.  He  was  to  do  as 
he  thought  fit.  I  was  only  defirous  to 
be  allowed  the.  fame  free-agency  that  I 
was  ready  to  allow  others. 

That  could  not  be,  he  faid.  Every 
man  who  faw  me,  muft  wifh  me  to 
be  his ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain  his 
wifhes. 

And  then  making  vehement  profef- 
fions  of  love,  he  offered  me  large  fettle- 
ments,  and  to  put  it  in  my  power  to  do 
all  the  good  that  he  knew  it  was  in  my 
heart  to  do — and  that  I  fliould  prefcribe 
to  him  in  every  thing  as  to  place  of  re- 
fidence,  excurfions,  even  to  the  going 
abroad  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  where- 
ever  I  pleafed. 

To  all  which  I  anfwered  as  before  j 
and  when  he  infilled  upon  my  reafons 
for  refufing  him,  I  frankly  told  him, 
though  I  owned  it  was  with  fome  re- 
luctance, that  I  had  not  the  opinion  of 
his  morals  that  I  muft  have  of  thofe  of 
the  man  to  whom  I  gave  my  hand  in 
marriage. 

*  Of  my  morals,  Madam!'  (ftartJng-, 
and  his  colour  went  and  came)  '  My 

*  morals,   Madam! — '    I  thought  he 
Iboked  with  malice ;  but  I  was  not  in- 
timidated :  and  yet  my  coufms  looked  at 
me  with  fome  little  furprize  for  my  plain- 
dealing,  though  not  as  blaming  me. 

'  Be  not  difpleafed,  Sir,  with  my 
'  freedom.  You  call  upon  me  to  make 

*  objections.     I  mean  not  to  upbraid 

*  you;  that  is  not  my  bufinefsj  but 
'  thus   called  upon,    I   muft  repeat— 
«  Iftopt.' 

*  Proceed,  Madam  !'  angrily. 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Hargrave,  you   rtiuft 
'  pardon  me  on  this  occaiion,  if  I  re- 
'  peat  that  I  have  tfct  that  opinion  of 

*  your  morals—' 

I  «  Very 
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(  Very  well,  Madam!' 

*  That  I  inuft  have  of  thofe  of  the 

*  man    on   whole   worthinefs  I  muft 

*  build  my  hopes  ofprefent  happinefs, 

*  and  to  whole  guidance  entruft  my 

*  future.     This,  Sir,  is  a  very  mate- 
'  rial  corifideration  with  me,  though  I 
«  am  not  fond  of  talking  upon  it,  ex- 

*  cept  on  proper  occalions,  imd  to  pro- 
'  per  perfons  :  hut,  Sir,    let  me  add, 
'  that  I  am  determined  to  live  longer 

*  fmgle.     I  think  it  too  early  to  en- 

*  gage  in  a  life  of  care :  and  if  I  do 

*  not  meet  with  a  man  to  whom  I  can 

*  give  my  whole  heart,    I  never  will 
'*  marry  at  all!'  [O,  how  malicioully 

looked  the  man  !] — *  You  are  angry, 
'  Sir  Hargrave,'  added  I ;  *  but  you 

*  have  no  right  to  be  fo.    You  addrefs 

*  me  as  one  who  is  her  own  miftrefs. 
'  And  though  I  would  not  be  thought 

*  rude,  I  value  myfelf  on  my  open- 

*  nefs  of  heart/ 

He  arofe  from  his  feat.  He  walked 
about  the  room  muttering,  '  You  have 

*  no  opinion  of  my  morals  ? — By  Hea- 

*  ven,  Madam  !  —  But  I  will  bear  it 

*  all — Yet,  "  No  opinion  cf  my  mo- 
"  rals  !"-—  I  cannot  bear  that.' 

He  then  clenched  his  fift,  and  held 
it  up  to  his  heacl  j  and  fnatching  up 
his  hat,  bowing  to  the  ground  to  us 
all,  his  face  crimfoned  over,  (as  the 
time  before)  he  withdrew. 

Mr.  Reeves  attended  him  to  the 
door — *  Not  like  ray  morals  !'  laid  he. 
I  have  enemies,  Mr.  Reeves. —  Not 
like  my  morals  ! — Mifs  Byron  treats 
politely  every  body  but  me,  Sir.  Her 
fcorn  may  be  repaid — would  to  God 
I  could  fay,  with  fccrn,  Mr.  Reeves  ! 
— Adieu.  Excufe  my  .warmth.— 
Adieu.' 

And  into  his  chariot  he  ftept,  pull- 
ing up  the  glafles  with  violence  j  and, 
as  Mr.  Reeves  told  us,  rearing  up  his 
head  to  the  top  of  it,  as  he  fat  fwell- 
ing.  And  away  it  drove. 

His  menacing  airs,  and  abrupt  de- 
parture, terrified  me.  I  did  not  re- 
cover myfelf  in  an  hour. 

A  fine  huiband  for  your  Harriet 
\vould  this  half-madman  make !  — O 
Mr.  Fowler,  Sir  Rowland,  Mr.  Orine, 
•what  good  men  are  you  to  Sir  Har- 
grove •  Should  I  have  known  half  fo 
much  as  I  do  of  his  ill  qualities,  had 
I  not  refufed  him  ?  Drawn  in  by  his 
prcfeflions  of  love,  and  by  8000 1.  a 
year,  I  might  have  married  him  j  and, 


when  too  late,  found  myfelf  m iferabl«% 
yoked  with  a  tyrant  and  madman,  for 
the  remainder  of  a  life  begun  with 
happy  profpecls,  and  glorying  in  every 
one's  love. 


LETTER    XX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 


I 


MONDAY,     FEB.  13. 

Have  received  my  uncle's  long  let- 
.«.  ter  j  and  I  thank  him  for  the  pains 
he  hath  taken  with  me.  He  is  vevy 
good.  But  my  grandmamma  and  my 
aunt  are  equally  fo  j  and,  in  the  main, 
much  kinder,  in  acquitting  me  of  fome 
charges  which  he  is  pleated  to  make 
upon  his  poor  Harriet.  But,  either 
for  caution  or  reproof,  I  hope  to  be 
the  better  for  his  letter. 

James  is  fet  out  for  Northampton- 
fhire  :  pray  receive  him  kindly.  He 
is  honeft  ;  and  Sally  has  given  me  a 
hint,  as  if  a  fweetheart  is  in  his  head  j 
if  fo,  his  impatience  to  leave  London 
may  be  accounted  for.  My  grand- 


mamma has  obferved,  that  young  peo- 
ple of  fmall  or  no  fortunes  mould  not 
be  difcouraged  from  marrying  :  who 
that  could  be  mailers  or  miftrefles 
would  be  fervants  ?  The  honeft  poor, 
as  me  has  often  faid,  are  a  very  valu- 
able part  of  the  creation. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  feen  feveral  foot- 
men, but  none  that  he  gave  me  the 
trouble  of  fpeaking  to  till  juft  now  ^ 
when  a  well  looking  young  man,  about 
twenty-fix  years  of  age,  offered  him- 
felf,  and  whom,  I  belk-ve,  I  fhull  like. 
Mrs.  Reeves  feenis  mightily  taken  with 
him.  He  is  well  behaved,  has  a  very 
fenlible  look,  and  feems  to  merit  a 
better  fervice. 

Mr.  Retves  has  written  for  a  cha- 
racter of  him  to  the  laft  mafter  he  lived 
with  ;  Mr.  Bagenhall,  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Read- 
ing :  of  whom  he  fpeaks  well  in  the 
main  ;  but  modeftly  objected  to  his 
hours,  and  free  way  of  life.  The 
young  man  came  to  town  but  yellerday, 
and  is  with  a  widow  litter,  \vho  ketps 
an  inn  in  Smlthfield.  I  have  a  mind 
to  like  him,  and  this  makes  me  more 
particular  about  him. 

His  name  is  William  Wilfon  :   he 

afks  pretty  hi^h  wagfs  ;   but  wages   to 

a  good  Jervant  are   not  to  be  ftood 

upon-. 
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upon.  What  fignify  forty  or  fifty 
Shillings  a  year?*"  An  honeft  fervam 
fhould  be  enabled  to  lay  up  fomething 
for  age  and  infirmity.  *  Hire  him  at 
*  once/  Mrs.  Reeves  fays.  She  will 
be  anfwerable  for  his  honefty  from  his 
looks,  and  from  his  anfwers  to  the 
tjueftions  alked  him. 

Sir  Hargravc  has  been  here  again. 
Mrs.  Reeves,  Mils  Clements,  and  I, 
were  in  the  back  room  together.  We 
had  drank  tea ;  and  I  excufed  myfelf 
to  his  meffage,  as  engaged. 

He  talked  a  good  deal  to  Mr. 
Reeves :  fomctimes  high,  fometimes 
humble.  He  had  not  intended,  he 
faid,  to  have  renewed  his  viiits.  My 
difdain  had  ftung  him  to  the  heart :  yet 
he  could  not  keep  away.  He  called 
himfelf  names.  He  was  determined  I 
fhould  be  his  ;  and  fwore  to  it.  A 
man  of  his  fortune  to  be  refufed  by  a 
lady,  who  had  not  (and  whom  he 
wilhed  not  to  have)  an  anfwerable 
fortune,  and  no  preferable  liking  to 
any  other  man  ;  [There  Sir  Hargrave 
was  miftaken  $  for  I  like  almoft  every 
man  I  know  better  than  him:J  hisper- 
fon  not  contemptible;  [And  then,  my 
cou fin  lays,  he  furveyed  himfelf  from 
head  to  foot  at  the  glal's]  was  very, 

unaccountable! 
He  alked  if  Mr.  Greville  came  up 
with  any  hopes. 

Mr.  Reeves  told  him  that  I  was  of- 
fended at  his  coming,  and  he  was  fure 
he  would  net  be  the  better  for  his 
journey. 

He  was  glad  of  that,  he  faid.  *  There 
'  were  two  or  three  free  things,'  pro- 
ceeded he,  *  faid  to  me  in  converfation 
'  by  Mr.  Greville,  which  I  knew  not 
-*  well  what  to  make  of  j  but  they 
lhall  pals,  if  he  has  no  more  to  boaft 
of  than  I.  I  know  Mr.  Greville's ' 
blultering  cham&er  ;  but  I  willi  the 
carrying  of  Mifs  Byron  were  to  de- 
pend upon  the  fword's  point  between 
us.  I  would  not  come  into  fo  pal- 
try a  compromife  with  him  as  Fen- 
wick  has  done.  But  ftill  the  im- 
puting want  of  morals  to  me  flicks 
with  me.  Surely  I  am  a  better  man, 
in  point  of  morals,  than  either  Gre- 
viile  or  Fenwick.  What  man  on 
earth  doth  not  take  liberties  with  the 
lex  ?  Hey,  you  know,  Mr.  Reeves  ! 
Women  were  made  for  us  ;  and  they ' 
like  us  not  the  worle  for  loving  them'. 
Want  of  murals  '  —  and  cbjeiftvd  to 


me  by  a  lady! — Very  extraordinary, 
by  my  foul ! — Is  it  not  better  to  fow 
one's  wild  oats   before  matrimony, 
than  run  riot  afterwards?  —  What 
fay  you,  Mr.  Reeves  ?' 
Mr.  Reeves   was  too  patient  with 
him.     He  is  a  mild  man  5  yet  wants 
not  fpirit,  my  coufin  fays,   on  occa- 
fion.     He  gave  Sir  Hargrave  the  hear- 
ing 5    who  went  away,  fweai  ing  that 
I   fhould  be  his,  in  fpite  of  man  or 
devil. 

MONDAY  NIGHT. 

MR.  Greville  came  in  the  evening. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  but  ten  words 
with  me  in  the  next  room.  I  defired 
to  be  excufed.  <  You  know,  Sir,' faid 
I,  '<  that  I  never  complied  with  a  re- 
'  queft  of  this  nature  at  Selby  Houfe.* 
He  looked  hard  at  my  coufins  ;  and 
rirft  one,  then  the  other,  went  out.  He 
then  was  folicitous  to  know  what  were 
Sir  Hargrave' s  expectations  from  me. 
He  exprefled  himfelf  uneafy  upon  his . 
account.  He  hoped  fuch  a  man  a$ 
that  would  not  be  encouraged.  Yet 
his  ample  fortune — Woman  !  woman  ! 
—But  he  was  neither  a  wifer  nor  a 
better  man  than  himfelf:  and  he  hoped 
Mifs  Byron  would  not  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  fortune,  merely  againll  a  man 
who  bad  been  her  admirer  for  fo  long 
a  time  ;  and  who  wanted  neither  will . 
nor  power  to  make  her  happy. 

Jt  was  very  irkfome  to  me,  I  an- 
fwered,  to  be  obliged  fo  often  to  re- 
peat the  fame  things  to  him.  I  would 
not  be  thought  affronting  to  any  body, 
efpecially  to  a  neighbour  with  whom 
ray  friends  were  upon  good  terms  :  but 
I  did  not  think  myfelf  anfwerable  to 
him,  or  to  any  one  out  of  my  own  fa-  - 
mily,  for  my  vifitors  ;  or  for  whom  my 
coufm  Reeves's  thought  fit  to  receive 
as  theirs. 

Would  I  give  him  an  aflurance,  that 
Sir  Hargrave  ihould  have  no  encou- 
ragement ? 

'  No,  Sir,  I  will  not.  Would  not 
that  be  to  give  you,  indirectly,  a 
kind  of  contro.ul  over  me  ?  Would 
not  that  be  to  encourage  a  hope,, 
that  I  never  -jcill  encourage  ?' 
«  I  love  not.  my  o\vil  foul»  Madam, 
as  I  love  you  :  I  muft,  and  will  por- 
fevere.  If  I  thought  Sir  Hiir'grave 
had  the  leaft  hope,'  by  ther  greoj  God 
of  heaven;  I  thought  Sir  Hargrave, 
days  numbered!' 
lz 
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'  I  am  but  too  well  acquainted  with 
your  rafhnefs,  Mr.  Greville.  What 
formerly  parted  between  you  and 
another  gentleman,  gave  me  pain 
enough.  In  fuch  an  enterprize  your 
own  days  might  be  numbered  as  well 
as  another's.  But  I  enter  not  into 
this  fubject — Henceforth  be  fo  good 
as  not  to  impute  incivility  to  me,  if 
I  deny  myfe-lf  to  your  vifits.' 
I  would  have  withdrawn. 

*  Dear  Mifs  Byron,'  (ftepping  be- 
tween me  and  the  door)  *  leave  me 

*  not^in  anger.     If  matters  mujl  ftand 

*  as  they  were,  I  hope  you  can,  I  hope 
'  you  luilly   allure  me,    that  this  Sir 

*  Fopling — ' 

*  What  right  have  you,  Sir,  to  any 
c  aflurance  ef  this  nature  from  me  ?' 

'  None,    Madam,    but  from  your 

*  goodnefs — Dear  Mifs  Byron,    con- 
'  defcend  to   fay,  that  this   Sir   Har- 
«  grave  fhali  not  make  any  impreflicn 

*  en  your  heart>     For  his  fake  fay  it, 
'  if  not  for  mine.     I  kno'w  you  care 
'  not  what  becomes  of  me;    yet,  let 

*  not    this    milk-faced,     and   tyger- 

*  hearted  fop,  (for  that  is  his  charac- 

*  ter)  obtain  favour  from  you.     Let 

*  your  choice,  if  it  mult  fall    on  an- 

*  other  man,  and  not  on  me,  fall  on 

*  one  to  whofe  fuperior  merit,  and  to 
'  whofe  good  fortune,  I  can  fubfcribe. 

*  For  your  own  fame's  fake,  let  a  man 

*  of  unqueftionable  honour  be  the  hap- 
'  py   man  5    and  vouchfafe,    as   to  a 

*  neighbour,  and  as  to  a  well -wishing 

*  friend  pn}y,(Ialk  it  not  in  the  light  of 

*  a  lever)  to  tell  me  that  Sir  Hargrave 
'  Pollexfen  fhall  not  be  the  man.' 

*  What,    Mr.  Greville,  let  me  alk 

*  you,  is  your  bufmefs  in  town  ?' 

4  My  chief  bufmefs,  Madam,  you 
V  may  guefs  at.  I  had  a  hint  of  this 
'  man's  intentions  given  me  ;  and  that 

*  he  has  the  vanity  to  think  he  fhall 
*..  fucceed.     But,   if  I  can  be  allured 
4  thut  you  will  not  be  prevailed  upon 

*  in  favour  pf  a  man,  whole  fortune  is 
'  lb  ample — 

*  YOU  will  then  return  to  North- 

*  amptonfhire  ?" 

'   Why,  Miuhm,.   I   can't  but   fay 

*  that  now  I  am  in  town,  and  that  I 

*  have  bcfp<  ke  a  new  equipage,  and- 

*  fo- forth — ' 

*  N-iy,    Sir,    it   is  nothing  tp  me, 
'  what  you  will   ur  will  not  do  :   only 
'•   !w  pk-ufed  to  remember,  that  as  in 

*  Nbrthamptonuurc  your  viiita  were  to. 


'  my  uncle  Selby,   not   to  me,    they 
'  will  be  here  in  London  to  my  coulin 

*  Reeves's  only.* 

*  Too  well  do  I  know  that  you  can 
'  be  cruel  if  you  will :  but  is.  it  your 

*  pleafure  that  I  return  to  the  country?' 

'  My  pleafure,  Sir  ! — Mr.  Greville 
'  is  furely  to  do  as  he  pleafes.  I  only 
'  wifli  to  be  allowed  the  fame  liberty.* 

4  You   are  fo  very   delicate,    Mifs 

*  Byron  !   fo  very  much  afraid  of  giv- 

*  ing  the  leall  advantage — ' 

*  And  men  are  fo  ready  to  take  ad- 

*  vantage — But  yet,  Mr.  Greville,  not 

*  fo  delicate  as  juft.     I  do  allure  you, 
'  that  if  I  were  not  determined — ' 

'  Determined  ! — Yes,  yes !  You  can 

*  be/i^;/r,  as  Mr.  Selby  calls  it!     I 
'  never  knew  fo  determined  a  woman 
'  in  my  life.     I  own,  it  was   a  little 
'  inconvenient  for  me  to  come  to  town 

*  juft  now :  and  fay,  that  you  would 
'  ivifo  me  to  leave  London  ;  and  that 
'  neither  this  Sir  Ha.rgra.-ve,  nor  that 
(  other  ?nan,    your  ne-iv  father";  ne- 

*  phew,  (what  do  you  call  him  ?  Fore- 

*  gad,  Madam,  I  am  afraid  of  thefe 
'  new  relations)  fhall  make  any  im- 
'  prefiion  on  your  heart ;  and  that  you 

*  will  not  v/ithdraw  when  I  come  here; 

*  and  I  will  fet  out  next  week ;   and 

*  write  tin's  very  night  to  let  Fenwick 
'  know  how  matters  ftand,  and  that  I 
'  am  coming  down  but  little  the  better 

*  for  my  journey  :  and  this  may  lave 
1  you  feeing  your  other  tormentor,  as, 
'  your  coufin  Lucy  fays  you  once  call- 
'  cd  that  poor  devil,  and  the  (till  poorer 

-  il  ottuiC  you.' 

'  You  are  fo  rafh  a  man,  Mr.  Gre- 
c  ville,  (and  ether  men  may  be  as  rafh 
'  as  you)  that  I  cannot  fay  bur  it 

*  would  lave  me  fome  pain.' 

*  O  take  care,  take  care,Mifs  Byron, 

*  that  you  exprefs  yourfelf  fo  cau'aouf- 

*  ly,  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  a  poor 

*  clog,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  a  jour- 
'  ney  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  globe  to 
'  oblige  you.  But  what  fay  you  about 
'  this  Siv  Hargrave,  and  about  your 

*  ne~M  brother  rWLet  me  tell  you,  Ma- 

*  darn,  I  am  fo  much  afraid  of  thofe 

*  whining,  iniinuating,  creeping  dogs, 

*  attacking  you  on  the  fide  of  your 

*  Companion,  and  be  d— n'd  to  them, 

*  (Onne  for  that)  that  I  mujl  liuve  a 
'  -declai-ation,      And   now,    Madam, 

*  can't  you  give  it  with  your  ufuul 

*  caution  ?     Can't  you  give  it,  as  I 

*  put  it,  as  to  a  neighbour,   as  to  a 
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*  ivell-wzfier*  and  fo  forth  j  not  as  to 
«  a  lover  ?' 

.  «  Well,  then,  Mr.  Greville,    as  a 
r  neighbour^    as   a  iwell-!vuijber  $    and 

*  tince  you  own  it  was  inconvenient  to 

*  your  affairs  to   come  up— I   advife 

*  you  to  go  down  again.' 

**  The  devil  !  how  have  you  hit  it! 

*  Your  delicacy  ought  to  thank   me 

*  for  the   loop-huJe.     The  condition, 

*  Madam,    the    condition,    if  I  take 

*  your  neighbourly  advice  ?' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Greville,  I  do  moft 
'  fmccrely  declare  to  you,  as  to  a 

*  neighbour  and  well-wifher,    that  I 

*  never  yet  have  feen  the  man  to  whom 

*  I  can  think  of  giving  my  hand.' 

*  Yes,  you  have  !     By  Heaven  you 

*  have!  (fnatchingmy  hand:)  youihali 

*  give  it  to  me  r — And   the  ftrange 
xvretch  prefled  it  fo  hard  to  his  mouth, 
that  he  made  prints  upon  it  with  his 
teeth. 

*  Oh!'    cried    I,    withdrawing  my 
hand,    furprized,    and  my  face,  as  I 
could  feel,  all  in  a  glow. 

And,  *  Ob  T  laid  he,  mimicking 
(and  matching  my  other  hand,  as  I 
would  have  run  from  him)  and  pat- 
ting it, fpeaking  through  his  clofed  teeth, 

*  You  may  be  glad  you  have  a  hand 

*  left.  By  my  foul,  I  could  eat  you!' 
This  was  your  difconfolate,  fallen- 

Greville,  Lucy  ! 

I  ru/hed  into  the  company  in  the 
next  room.  He  followed  me  with  an 
air  altogether  unconcerned,  and  beg- 
ged to  look  at  my  hand ;  whifpering 
to  Mrs.  Reeves;  'By  Jupiter,1  faid 
he,  '  I  had  like  to  have  eaten  up  your 

*  lovely  coufm!  I  was  beginning  with 

*  her  hand.1 

I  was  more  offended  with  this  in- 
ftance  of  his  affurance  and  unconcern, 
than  with  the  freedom  itfelf;  becaufe 
that  had  the  appearance  of  his  uiual 
gaiety  with  it.  I  thought  it  beft, 
however,  not  to  be  too  ferious  upon  it. 
But  next  time  he  gets  me  by  himfelf, 
he  fhall  eat  up  both  my  hands. 

At  taking  leave,  he  hoped  his  mad 
flight  had  not  difcompofed  me.  (  See, 
Mifs  Byron,1  faid  he,  «  what  you 
get  by  making  an  honeft  fellow  def- 
perate  ! — But  you  infift  upon  my 
leaving  the  town  ?  As  a  neighbour ; 
as  a  ewell-ivifljer,  you  ad--vife  it, 
Madam  ?  Come,  come,  don't  be 
afraid  of  fpeaking  after  me,  when  I 
endeavour  to  hit  your  cue.' 


1  I  do  ad'vlfe  you."1 
*  Conditions,   remember !—— You 
know  what  you  have  declared——— 
Angel  of  a  woman!1  faid  he  again 


1  left  him,  and  went  up  flairs 3 
glad  I  had  got  rid  of  him. 

He  has  fmce  feen  Mr.  Reeves,  and 
told  him  he  will  make  me  one  vifit 
more  before  he  leaves  London.  «  And 

*  pray  tell  her,'  faid  he,  «  that  I  have 
'  actually  written  to  my  brother-tor- 

*  mentor.  Fen  wick,  that  I  am  return  - 
'  ing  to  Northampton  Hiiro.' 

I  told  you,  that  Mifs  Clements  w?.s 
with  me  when  Sir  Hargravccame  laft. 
1  like  her  every  time  £  fee  her  better 
than  before.  .She  has  a  fine  under- 
Handing;  and  if  languages,  accord- 
ing to  my  grandfather's  observation, 
need  not  be  deemed  an  itodtfpe*fabb 
part  of  learning,  flie  may  be  looked 
upon  as  learned. 

She  has  engaged  me  to  breokfaft 
with  her  to-morrow  morning;  \vivc-'i 
fhe  is  to  mew  me  her  books,  needle- 
works, and  other  curiofities.  Shall 
I  not  fancy  myfelf  in  my  Lucy's  clo- 
fet  ?  How  continually,  amid  all  this 
fluttering  fcene,  do  I  think  of  my  dear 
friends  in  Northamptonihire  i  Exprefs 
for  me  love,  duty,  gratitude,  every 
fentiment  that  fills  the  heart  of  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXI, 

MISS  BYRON.     IN  CONTINUATION. 

TUESDAY  MORN.    FEB.  14,. 

I  Have  patted  an  agreeable  two  hours, 
with  Mifs  Clements,  and  am  jult 
returned.  She  is  extremely  ingenious, 
and  perfectly  unaffected.  I  am  told 
that  me  writes  finely ;  and  is  a  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  to  her  correfpondents . 
I  hope  to  be  one  of  them.  But  fhe  has 
not,  I  find,  iuffered  her  pen  to  run 
away  with  her  needle ;  nor  her  read- 
ing to  interfere  with  that  houfewifry 
which  the  beft  judges  hold  fo  indif- 
penfable  in  the  character  of  a  good 
woman. 

I  revere  her  for  this,  as  her  example 
m?.y  be  produced  as  one,  in  anfwer  to 
iuchas  objcil  (I  am  afraid  fometimes 
too  juftly,  but  I  hope  too  generally) 
a^ainft  learning  in  women.  Methinks, 
however, 
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however,  I  would  not  have  learning 
the  principal  diftin&ion  of  the  woman 
I  love.  And  yet,  where  talents  are 
given,  Should  we  wifh  them  to  be 
either  uncultivated  or  unacknowledg- 
ed ?  Surely,  Lucy,  we  may  pronounce, 
that  where  no  duty  is  negle&ed  for  the 
acquirement;  where  modeity,  delicacy, 
and  a  teachable  fpirir,  are  preferved, 
as  chara&erifticks  cf  the  lex,  it  need 
not  be  thought  a  difgrace  to  be  i'up- 
pofed  to  know  fcmelhing. 

Mil's  Clements  is  happy,  as  well  as 
your  Harriet,  in  an  aunt  that  loves 
her.  She  has  a  mother  living,  who  is 
too  great  a  felf- lover,  to  regard  any 
body  elfe  as  Ihe  ought.  She  lives  as 
far  off  as  York,  and  was  fo  unnatural 
a  parent  to  this  good  child,  that  her 
aunt  was  not  eafy  till  fhe  got  her  from 
her.  Mrs.  \Vimburn  locks  upon  her 
n.s  her  daughter,  and  intends  to  leave 
her  all  fhe  is  worth. 

The  eld  lady  was  not  very  well ; 
but  fhe  obliged  us  with  her  agreeable 
company  for  half  an  hour. 

Mils  Clements  and  I  agreed  to  fall 
in  '•occafior.ally  upon  each  other  with- 
out ceremony. 

I  mould  have  told  you,  that  the  laft 
waiter  of  the  young  man,  William 
Wilfon,  having  given  him  hi  writing 
a  very  good  character,  I  have  enter- 
tained him  ;  and  his  nrft  fcrvice  was 
attending  on  me  to  Mil's  Clements. 

Lady  Betty  called  here  in  my  ab- 
fcnce.  She  is,  it  feems,  very  full  of 
the  dre-fles,  and  mine  in  particular  : 
but  I  muft  know  nothing  about  it  as 
yet.  We  are  to  go  to  her  hcule  to 
tlrefs,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  in 
chairs.  She  is  to  take  care  of  every 
thing.'  You  mail  know,  my  Lucy, 
what  figure  I  am  to  make,  when  I 
know  it  myielf. 

The  baronet  alfo  called  at  my  cou- 
fms  while  I'  was  out.  He  law  only 
Mr.  Reeves  :  be  ftaid  about  a  quarter 
<>£  in  hour.  He  \vas  very  moody  and 
fullen,  it  ieems.  Quite  another  man, 
Mr.  Reeves  laid,  than  he  had  ever 
lecn  him  before.  Not  one  laugh;  not 
one  finile :  ail  that  fell  from  his  lips 
\vas  Yes,  or  No;  or,  by  way  of  in- 
•.  againft  the  lex,  it  was  *  The 
*  devil  of  a  fcx.'  It  war,  a  curled 
.rang,  lie  laid,  that  a  man  could  nei- 
ther be  happy  with  them,  nor  without 
ilk'ra.  Dt-i-ii's  baits,  was  another  of 


his  compliments  to  us.  He  hardly 
mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  Reeves  at  laft  began  to  railly 
him  upon  his  moodinefs  ;  and  pla'nly 
faw,  that  to  avoid  mewing  more  of  his 
petulance  (when  he  had  not  a  right  to 
fhew  any)  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Reeves's 
consideration,  and  in  his  own  houfe, 
he  went  away  the  fooner.  His  foot- 
man and  coachman,  he  believed,  had 
an  ill  time  of  it;  for,  without  realbn, 
he  curled  them,  fwore  at  them,  and 
threatened  them. 

What  does  the  man  haunt  us  for? 
Why  brings  he  fuch  odious  humours 
to  Mr.  Reeves' s? 

But  no  more  of  fuch  a  man,  nor  of 
any  thing  elfe,  till  my  next.  Only, 
adieu,  my  Lucy. 


LETTER     XXII. 

MISSEYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

WEDNESDAY  MORN.   FEB.  15. 

MR.  Greville  took  leave  of  us 
yefterday  evening,  in  order  to 
fet  out  this  morning,  on  his  return 
home.  He  would  fain  have  engaged 
me  for  half  an  hour  alone  j  but  I  would 
not  obiige  him. 

He  left  London,  he  faid,  with  fome 
regret,  becaufe  of  the  fluttering  Sir 
Hargrave,  and  the  creeping  Mr.  Fowler ; 
but  depended  upon  my  declaration,  that 
I  had  not  in  either  of  them  lecn  the 
man  I  could  encourage.  Either  of 
them  were  the  words  he  chcle  to  ufe  ; 
for,  in  compliment  to  himfelf,  he  would 
not  repeat  my  very  words,  that  I  had 
not  yet  feen  any  man  to  whom  I  could 
give  my  hand.  Sh  11  I  give  you  a  few 
particulars  of  what  palled  between  me 
and  this  very  whimfical  man  ? — I  will. 

He  had  been  enquiring,  he  faid,  into 
the  characTer  and  pretentious  of  my 
brother  Fowler;  and  intended,  if  he 
could  bring  Orme  and  him  together, 
to  make  a  match  between  them,  who - 
ihculd  out-whine  the  other. 

Heroes,  I  told  him,  ought  not  to 
make  a  jeft  of  thole  who,  on  compa- 
rifon,  gave  them  all  their  advantages, 

He  bowed,  and  called  himfelf  my 
fcrvant — And,  with  an  affe6ted  laugh, 
'  Yet,  Madam,  yet,  Madam,  I  am 
*  not  afraid  of  t\\tfc piping  men  :  thougk 
1  you  have  compa.flion  for  fuch  ivatry- 
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«  leaded  fellows,   yet   you  have  only 

*  compaflion.' 

'  Relpeftful    love,     Mr,    Greville, 

*  is  not  always  the  indication  either  of 

*  a  weak  bead,  or  a  faint  heart;  any 

*  more  than  the  contrary  is  of  a  true 

*  Ipirit.' 

'  Perhaps  fo,  Madam.     But  yet  I 

*  am  not  afraid  of  thefe  two  men.' 

'  You  have  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 

*  any    body,    on    my   account,    Mr. 

*  Greville/ 

*  I  hope  not.' 

«  You  will  find,  Sir,  at  laft,  that 

*  yoxi  had  better  lake  my  meaning  •  it 
c  is  obvious  enough.' 

*  But   I    have   no   mind   to   hang, 

*  drown,  or  piftol  myfelf.' 

'  Mr.  Greville  ftill ! — Yet  it  would 
c  be  well  if  there  were  not  many  Mr. 
'  Grevilles.' 

*  I  take   your  meaning,    Madam. 

*  You  have   explained  it    heretofore. 

*  It  is,   that  I    am  a  libertine  ;    that 

*  we  have  all  one  diak-6t  ;  and  that  I 
'  can  fay  nothing  new,  er  that  is  wor- 
'  thy  of  your  attention — There,  Ma- 
'  dam  1  may  I  not  be  always  lure  of 
'  your  meaning,    when  I  conftrue   it 
'  againft  myfelf?' 

*  I  wiih,    Sir,    that  my    neighbour 
'  would  give  me  leave  to   behave   to 
1  him  as  my  neighbour.'— 

'  And  could  you,  Madam,  fuppof- 

*  ing  love  out  of  the  queftion,   (which 
'  it  cannot  be)  could  you,  in  that  cafe, 

*  regard  me  as  your  neighbour?' 
'  Why  not,  Sir?' 

'  Bec.ule  I  believe  you   hate  me; 

*  and  I  only  want  you  to  tell  me  that 
'  you  do.' 

'  I  hope,  Sir,  I  fhall  never  have  rea- 
.'  fon  given  me  to  hate  any  man.' 
'  But  if  you  hate  any  one  man  more 

*  than  another,  is  it  not  me?1   [I  was 
filent.]  'Strange,  Mrs.  Reeves,' turn- 
ing to  her,  *  that  Mifs   Byron  is  not 

*  fufceptible  either  of  love  or  hatred  !' 

*  She  is  too  good  to  hats  any  body  j 

*  and  as  fur  lo<v e,  her  time  letms  not 
.*  to  be  yet  come.' 

'  Whtn  it   is   come,   it  will   come 

*  with  a  vengeance,  I  hope.' 

£  Uncharitable  man!'  laid  I,  fmil- 
Ing. 

'  Don't  fmile;  I  can't  bear  to  fee 
'  you  fmile  :  why  don't  you  be  angry 

*  at  me  ? — Angel  of  a  creature  !'  with 
his  teeth  again  doled,  *  don't  fmile  :  I 
'  taimot  bsuryuur bewitching  Imiles !' 


'  The  man  is  out  of  his  right  mind, 
'  Mrs.  Reeves.  Idon'tchufe  to  Hay 
'  in  his  qompany.' 

I  would  have  withdrawn.  He  be- 
fought  me  to  ftay ;  and  ftood  between 
me  and  the  door.  I  was  angry. 

He  whimfically  damped — '  Oblig- 
'  ing  creature  !  —  I  befought  you  to 
f  forbear  fmiling — You  frown — Do, 

*  God   for  ever   blefs  you,    my  dear 

*  Mifs  Byron,  let  me  be  favoured  with 

*  a  n  o  ther  frown ! ' 

Strange  man!  and  bold  as  ftrange! 
I  would  have  prefled  to  the  door;  but 
he  fet  his  back  againft  it. 

Thefe  are  the  airs,  you  know,  Lucy^ 
for  which  I  ufed  to  flrun  him. 

f  Pifh!'  faid  I,  vexed  to  be  hindered 
from  withdrawing. 

'  Another,  another  fuch  a  frown," 
faid  the  confident  man,  *  and  I  am 
'  happy! — The  laft  has  left  no  trace 

*  upon  your  features  :  it  vanilhed  be- 
'  fore  I  could  well  behold  it.  Another 
'  frown,  I  befeech  you  ;  another  pi fli.' 

I  was  really  angry.  '  Bear  wit- 
'  nefs,'  [looking  around  him]  *  bear 
'  witnefs  !  once  did  Mifs  Byron  en- 
'  deavour  to  frown :  and,  to  oblige 

*  whom  ?— Her  Greville ! ' 

*  Mr.  Greville,  you  had  better — * 
I  ftopt.  I  was  vexed.  I  knew  not 
what  I  was  going  to  fay. 

'  How  better,  Madam !  Am  I  not 

*  defperate  ? — But  had  I  better  ?  Say, 

*  repeat  that  again — had  I  better  I — • 
'  Better  what?' 

4  The  man's  mad. — O  my  couCn, 
'  let  me  never  again  be  called  to  this 

*  man.' 

'  Mad  !— and   fo  I  am.     Mad  for 

*  ycu.  I  care  not  who  knows  it.  Why 

*  don't  ycu  hate  me?'  He  fnatched  at 
rny  hand,  but  I  ftarted  back.      *  You 

*  own  that  you  never  yet  loved  the  man 
1  wha  loved  you.     Such  is  your  gra- 
1  titiKle  ! — Say  you  hate  me.' 

I  was  filent,  and  turned  from  him 
peevuhly, 

<  Why,  then,  (as  if  I  had  faid  I  did 
not;  hate  him)  *  fay  you  love  me  ;  and 

*  I    will    look  duwn    with   contempt 

*  upon  the  greateft  prince  on  earth.' 
We  fliould  have  had  more  of  this— 

but  the  rap  of  confequence  gave  notice 
of  the  viiit  of  a  perfon  of  confideratioa . 
It  was  the  baronet. 

'  The  devil  pick  his  bones!'  faid  th« 
fhccking  Greville,.  <  I  fiiail  not  be 

*  civil  to  him,1 

«  He 
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'  He  is  not  your  gueft,  Mr.  Gre- 

*  ville/  laid  I — afraid  that  fomething 
affronting;   might    pafs    between   two 
fpirits  ^unmanageable;  the  one  in  an 
humour  fo  whimfical,  the  other  very 
likely  to  be  moody. 

*  True,   true/  replied  he.     'I  will 

*  be  all  fiience  and  obfervation. — But 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  no-iv  be  for  re- 

*  tiring.' 

'  It  would  be  too  particular,*  thought 
I,  'if  I  am  :'  yet  I  fhould  have  been 
glad  to  do  fo. 

The  baronetpaid  his  refpecls  to  every 
cne  in  a  very  fct  and  formal  manner  j 
joor  distinguished  me, 

*  Silly,  as  vain  !'  thought  I:  *  hand- 

*  feme  fop!  to  imagine  thy  dilplealure 

*  of  confequence  tome.' 

*  Mr.  Greville/  faid  Sir  Hargrave, 

*  the  town  I  underitand  is  going  to  k>fe 
'  you.* 

c  The   town,    Sir  Hargrave,    can- 

*  not  be  faid  to  have  found  me.' 

*  How  can  a  man  of  your  gallantly 

*  and  fortune  find  himfelf  employment 
4  in  the  country,  in  the  winter,  I  won- 
4  der?* 

'  Very  eafily,  -when  he  has  ufed  him- 

*  felf  to  it,  SirKargrave,  and  has  feen 

*  abroad,    in  greater  perfedlion    than 

*  you  can  have  them  here,  the  kind  of 
'  diverfions  you  all  run  after  with   fo 

*  keen  an  appetite.* 

*  In  greater  perfection!  I  qtiefticn 

*  that,  Mr.  Greville  :  and  I  have  been 

*  abroad}  though  too  early,  I  own,  to 

*  make  critical  observations/ 

*  You  may  queftion  it,  Sir  Hargrave j 

*  but  /don't.' 

*  Have  we  not  from  Italy  the  moil 

*  famous  fingers,  Mr.  Greville;  and 
'  from  thence,  arid  from  France,  for 

*  our  money,  the  mod  famous  dancers 
4  in  the  world?' 

*  No,  Sir ;  they  fet  too  great  a  value 
'  in  Italy,  let  me  tell  you,  upon  their 

*  fineft  voices,    and  upon  their  finett 
4  compofers    too,    to  let   them    turu 
»  ftrollers.' 

*  Strollers  do  you  call  them  ?     Ha, 

*  ha,  ha,   hah !    Princely  ftrollers,   as 
4  we  reward  them!  And  as  to  coinpo- 

*  fers,  have  we  not  Handel  ?* 

*  There    you    fay    fomething,    Sir 

*  Hargrave.     But  you  have  but  one 
4  Handel  in  England;  they  have  Several 

*  in  Italy.1 

4  IsitpoflibleP  faid  every  one. 

4  Let  me  die,'  faid  the  baronet,  with 


a  forced  laugh,  '  if  I  am  not  ready  t<» 
think  that  Mr.  Greville  has  run  into 
the  fault  of  people  of  lefs  genius  than 
himfelf.  He  has  got  fuch  a  tafte  for 
foreign  performers,  that  he  cannot 
think  tolerably  of  thofe  of  his  own 
country,  be  they  ever  fo  excellent.' 

*  Handel,  Sir  Hargrave,  is  not  an 
Englishman  :  but  I  muft  fay,  that, 
of  every  perfon  prefent,  I  leaft  ex- 
pected from  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen 
this  obfervation.' 

[He  then  returned  the  baronet's 
faugh,  and  not  without  an  air  of 
mingled  anger  and  contempt.] 

'  Nor  I  this  tafte  for  foreign  per- 
formances and  compofitions  from 
Mr.  Greville ;  for  fo  long  time  as 
thoix  haft  been  a  downright  country 
gentleman.* 

f<  Indeed/  thought  I  to  myfelf, '  you 
(eem  both  to  have  changed  characters. 
But  I  know  how  it  comes  about :  let 
one  advance  what   he  will,    in   the 
prefent  humour  of  both,  the  other 
will    contradict    it.      Mr.   Greville 
knows  nothing  of  mulick :  what  he 
faid  was  from  hearfay ;  and  Sir  Har- 
grave is  no  better  grounded  in  it.'] 
'  A  downright  country  gentleman  /' 
repeated  Mr.  Greville,  meafuring  Sir 
Hargrave  with  his  eye,  and  putting  up 
his  fip. 

*  Why,  pr"y  thee  now,  Greville,  thou 
«  —what  mall  I  call  thee  ?  thoU  art  not 
'  offended,    I    hope,  that  we  are  not 
'  all  of  one  mind}  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah!' 

'  lam  offended  at  nothing  youfajt 

*  Sir  Hargrave.' 

*  Nor  I  at  any  thing  you  look,  my 
4  dear.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  hah!1 

Yet  his  looks  {hewed  as  much  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Greville  as  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  did  for  him.  How  ealily  might 
thefe  combuftible  fpirits  have  blown 
each  other  up !  Mr.  Reeves  was  once 
a  little  apprehenfive  of  confequences 
from  the  airs  of  both. 

Mr.  Greville  turned  from  Sir  Har- 
grave to  me  ••  *  Well,  Mifs  Byron/ 
laid  he  ; «  but  as  to  what  \ve  weretalk- 

*  ing  about—' 

This  he  feemed  to  fay  on  purpofe, 
as  I  thought  by  his  air,  to  alarm  th« 
baronet. 

'  I  beg  pardon/  faid  Sir  Hargrave, 
turning  with  a  ftiff  air  to  me :  'I  beg 
'  pardon,  Mifs  Byron,  if  I  have  in- 

*  truded— ' 

*"  Ws   were  talking  of   indifferent 
'  things. 
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*  thi»gs,  Sir  Hargrave,'  anfwered  I v. 

*  mere  matters  ofpleafantry.' 

*  I  was  more  in  earnejl  than  in  jeft, 

*  Mifs  Byron,'  repiied  Mr.  Greville. 

*  We  all,  I  believe,   thought  you 

*  very  whimfical,  Mr.  Greviile,'  re* 
turned  I. 

1  What  was  fport  to  you,  Madam, 
'  is  death  to  me.' 

'  Poor  Greville  1  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah!' 
(affectedly  laughed  the  baronet:)  '  but 

*  I  know  you  are  a  joker.     You  are  a 
'  man  of  wit.'  [This  a  little  foftened 
Mr.  Greville,  who  had  begun  to  look 
grave  upon  Sir  Hargrave]    «   Come, 

*  pr'ythee,    man,    give  thyfelf  up  to 

*  me  for  this  night  j  and  I  will  cany 
'  thee  to  a  private  concert,  where  none 

*  but  choice  fpirits  are  admitted ;  and 
'  let  us  fee  if  mufick  will  not  divert 
'  thefe  gloomy  airs,  that  fit  fo  ill  upon 

*  the  face  of  one  of  the  livelieft  men  in 
'  the  kingdom.' 

'Mufick  1  Aye,  if  Mifs  Byron  will 
'  give  us  a  fong,  and  accompany  it 
'  with  the  harpfichord,  I  will  defpife 
'  all  other  harmony.* 

Every  one  joined  in  his  requeft :  and 
I  was  not  backward  to  oblige  them,  as 
I  thought  the  converfation  bore  a  little 
too  rough  a  caft,  and  was  not  likely 
to  take  a  fmootherturn. 

Mr.  Greviile,  who  always  enjoys 
any  jeft  that  tends  to  reflect  on  our 
fex,  begged  me  to  fing  that  whimfical 
fong  fet  by  Galliard,  which  once  my 
uncle  made  me  fing  at  Selby  Houfe, 
in  Mr.  Grevilie's  hearing.  You  were 
not  there,  Lucy,  that  day,  and  per- 
haps may  not  have  the  book,  as  Gal- 
liard is  net  a  favourite  with  you. 


Chloe,  by  all  the  pow'rs  above, 
To  Damon  vow'd  eternal  love  : 
A  tofe  adorn'd  her  f \veeter  breaft, 
She  on  a  leaf  the  vow  impreftj 
But  Zephyr,  by  her  fide  at  play, 
Love,  voiV)  and  leaf,  blew  quite  away.* 


The  gentlemen  were  very  lively  on 
the  occaiion,  and  encored  it :  but  I 
told  them,  that  as  they  mull  be  better 
pleafed  with  the  jeft  on  our  fex  con- 
tained in  it,  than  they  could  be  with 
the  mufick,  I  would  not,  for  the  fake 
of  their  own  politenefs,  oblige  them. 

*  You   will    favour    us,    however, 

*  with  your   Difcreet    Lover,    Mil's 

*  Byron/  faid  Mr.  Greville,     <  That 
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'  is  a  fong  written  entirely  upon  your 
'  own  principles.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you,'  faid 
I,  *  fet  by  the  fame  hand— 

**  THZ.    DISCREET    LOVER» 
"  Ye  fair,  that  would  be  bleft  in  love, 

"   Take  your  pride  a  little  lower  j 
**  Let  the  fwain  whom  you  approve, 

«*  Rather  like  you,  than  adore. 

«  Love,  that  vlfes  into  pafiion, 
"  Soon  will  end  in  hate  or  ftrife  : 

"  But  from  tender  inclination 
"  Flow  the  lafting  joys  of  life." 

Thefe  two  light  pieces  put  the  gen- 
tlemen into  good  humour,  and  a  deal 
of  filly  fluff  was  faid  to  me,  by  way  of 
compliment,  on  the  occafion,  by  Sir 
Hargrave  and  Mr.  Greville :  not  one 
word  of  which  I  believed. 

The  baronet  went  away  firft,  to  go 
to  his  concert.  He  was  very  cold  in 
his  behaviour  to  me  at  taking  leave,  as 
he  had  been  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Greville  foon  after  left  us,  in- 
tending to  fet  out  this  morning. 

He  fnatched  my  hand  at  going.  I 
was  afraid  of  a  fecond  favagp  freedom, 
and  would  have  withdrawn  it. — c  Only 

*  one  figh  over  it ;  butonefigh.  Oh — •* 
faid  he,  an  Oh,  half  a  yard  long — and 
prelfed  it  with  his  lips — '  But  remem- 

*  ber,  Madam,  you  are  watched  :    I 

*  have  half  a  dozen  fpies  upon  you  ; 
'  and  the  moment  you  find  the  man 
'  you    can   favour,    up    comes   your 

*  Greville,  cuts  a  throat,  and  flies  his 

*  country.' 

He  ftopt  at  the  parlour  door — *  Cne 

*  letter,  Mils  Byron — receive  but  one 

*  letter  from  me.* 

'  No,  Mr.  Greville :  but  I  wifli  you 
«  well.' 

'  Wimes  !  that,  like  a  bimop"s  blef- 
'  fing,  coll  you  nothing.  I  was  going 
'  to  fay  no  for  you ;  but  you  were  too 
«  quick.  It  had  been  fome  pleafure 
'  to  have  denied  inyfeif,  and  prevented 

*  the   mortification  of  a  denial  froia 

*  you."" 

He  went  away ;  every  one  wifhing 
him  a  good  journey,  and  fpeaklng  fa.- 
vourably  of  the  odd  creature.  Mrs. 
Reeves,  in  particular,  thought  fit  to 
fay,  that  he  was  the  moft  entertaining 
of  all  my  lovers  :  but  if  fo,  what  is  it 
they  call  entertaining?  And  what  are 
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thofe  others  whom   they  call  my  lo- 
vers ? 

*  The  man,'  faid  I,  4  is  an  immoral 
'man;    and   had   he   not  got  above 

*  blufhes,  and  above  being  hurtby  love, 
4  he  could  not  have  been  ib  gay,  and  fo 
'  entertaining,  as  you  call  it.1 

'  Mifs  Byron  faid  true,'  faid  Mr. 
Reeves.     *  I  never  knew  a  man  who 

*  could  make  a  jefting  matte?  of  the 

*  pafiion  in  the  prefence  of  the  objecl:, 
'  fo  very  deeply  in  love,  as  to  be  hurt 

*  by  a  disappointment.     There  fits  my 
'  faucebcx.     Did  I  ever  make  a  jell  of 
'  my  love'to  you,  Madam  ?' 

4  No,  indeed,  Sir:  had  I  not  thought 
c  you  moft  deplorably  in  earneft,  yoxi 

*  had  not  had  any  of  my  pity.' 

'  Why  look  you  there,  now !  That's 

*  a  declaration  in  point*.     Either  Mr. 

*  Orme,  or  Mr.  Fowler,  muft  be  the 

*  happy  man,  Mifs  Byron.' 

4  Indeed,  neither.' 

*  But  why  ?  They  have  both  good 

*  eftates.     They  both  adore  you.     Sir 

*  Hargrave  I  fee  you  cannot  have.  Mi'. 

*  Greville  dies  not  for  you,  though  he 
'  would  be  glad  to  live  with  you.    Mr. 

*  Fenwick  is  a  ftill  lefs  eligible  man, 

*  I  think.     Where  can  you  be  better 

*  than   with  one  of   the  two  I  have 
'  named?' 

*  You   fpeak  ferioufly,    coufin ;    I 
'  will  not  anfwer  lightly;  but  neither 
'  of  thofe  gentlemen  can  be  the  man  : 

*  yet  I  efteem  them  both  becaufe  they 

*  are  good  men.' 

'  Well,  but  don't  yon  pity  them  ?' 
<  I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to  that. 

*  You  hold,  that  pity  is  but  one  remove 
'  *  from  love  :  and  to  fay  I  pity  a  man 

*  who  profefles  to  love  me,  becaufe  I 

*  cannot  confent  to  be  his,  carries  with 

*  it,  I  think,  an  air  of  arrogance,  and 
f  looks  as  if  I  believed  he  muft  beun- 

*  happy  without  me,    when    polfibly 
'  there  may  be  hundreds  of  women, 

*  with  any  one  of  whom  he  might  be 

*  more  truly  happy.' 

*  Well,  this   is   in   character  from 
• '  you)  Mifs  Byron :    but  may  I   afk 

<  you  now,  Which  of  the  two  gentle- 

*  men,   Mr.  Orme,   or  Mr.   Fowler, 
'  were  you  obliged  to  have  one  of  them, 

*  would  you  chuie?' 

4  Mr.  Orme,  I  frankly  anjfwer. 
«  Have  I  not  told  Mr.  Fowler  fo  ?' 

'  Well,  then,  what  are  your  objec- 
'  tions,  may  I  aik,  to  Mr.  Orme  ?  He 
.*•  is  not  a  difagreeable  man  in  his  per- 


4  fon.     You  own  that  you  think  hurt 

*  a  good  man.     His  fifter  loves  you  ; 

*  and  you  love  her.      What  is  your 

*  objection  to  Mr.  Orme  ?' 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  fey.  I  hope 
4  I  fhould  perform  my  duty  to  the  man 
4  to  whom  I  mail  give  my  vows,  be 

*  he  who  he  will :  but  I  am  not  in  hafte 

*  to  many.     If  a  fmgle  woman  knows 
4  her  own  happinefs,  fhe  will  rind  that 

*  the,  time  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 

*  four  is  the  happieft  part  of  her  life. 
4  If  flie  flay  till  (he  is  twenty-four,  fhe 
.*  has  time  to  look  about  her,  and  if 
4  fhe  has  more  lovers  than  one,  is  ena- 
4  bled  to  chufe  without  having  reafon, 

*  on  looking  bask,  to  reproach  herfeif 

*  for  haftinefs.     Her   fluttering,    her 

*  romantick  age,  (we  all  know  fome- 
'  thing  of  it,    I   do\.bt)    is  over   by 
'  twenty-four,  or  it  will  hold  too  long; 

*  and  fhe  is  then  fit  to  take  her  refbhr- 
4  tions,  and  to  fettle.     I   have  more 
4  than  once  hinted,  that  I  fhould  be 
4  airaid  to  engage  with  one  who  thinks 

*  too  highly  of  me  beforehand.     No- 

*  thing  violent  can  be  lafting,  and  I 
'  could  not  bear,  when  I  had  given  a 
(  man  my  heart  with  my  hand,  (arid 
4  they  never  fhould  be  feparat'ed)  that 

*  he  fhould  behave  to  me  with  lefs  af- 
4  feftion  than  he  fhewed  to  me  before 

*  I  was  his.     As  I  wifh  not  no-w  to  be 
4  made  an  idol  of,  I  may  the  more  rea- 

*  fonably  expecl  the  conftancy  due  to 

*  friendfhip,  and  not  to  be  affronted 
4  with   his  indifference  after  I   have 
4  given  him  my  whole  felf.     In  other 

*  words,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  my 
4  love  flighted ;  or  to  be  defpifed  for 
4  it,  inftead  of  being  encouraged   to 

*  fhew  it.     And  how  fliall  extravagant 

*  paflion  warrant  hopes  of  this  nature 
4  — if  the  man  be  not  a  man  of  gyati- 
4  tude,  of  principle,  and  a  man  whofe 
4  love  is  founded  in  yeafon,  and  whofe 
4  objeft  is  mind,  rather  than  perfon  ?' 

4  But  Mr. Orme,' replied  Mr.  Reeves, 
4  is  all  this.  Such,  I  believe,  is  hia 
4  love.1 

4  Be  it  fo.  But  if  I  cann«t  love 
4  him  fo  well  as  to  wifh  to  be  his,  (a 
4  man,  I  have  heard  my  uncle,  as  well 
4  as  Sir  Hargrave,  fay,  is  his  oivn-t  a 
4  woman  is  ^ma»"s-y}  if  I  cannot  take 
4  delight  in  the  thought  of  bearing  nay 
4  part  of  the  yoke  with  him ;  in  the  be- 
4  lief  that,  in  cafe  of  a  contrariety: 
4  of  lentiments,  I  cannot  give  up  my 

*  judgment,  in  points  iudifferent,  from 

«  the 
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*  the    good  opinion    I   have  of   his ; 
'  what  but  a  fondnefs  for  the  ftate, 

*  and   an  irkfomenefs   in  my  prefent 

<  fituation,  could  bias  me  in  favour  of 

*  any  man  ?  Indeed,  my  coufin,  I  mult 
'  love  the  man  to  whom  I  would  give 

*  my  hand,  well  enough  to  be  able,  on 
'  cool  deliberation,  to  'ujijh  to  be  his 
'  wife;    and  for  his  fake    (with   my 

*  whole  heart)  chufe  to  quit  the  lingle 

*  Jtate,  in  which  I  am  very  happy.' 

*  And  you  are  fure  that  your  indif- 

<  ference  to  Mr.  Orme  is  not,  either  di- 
'  re£tly  or  indirectly,  owing  to  his  ob- 

*  fequious  love  of  you ;  and  to  the  milk- 
1  inefs  af  his  nature,   as   Shakefpeare 
«  calls  it?' 

<  Very  fure  *  All  the  leaning  towards 
'  him  that  I  have,  in  preference,  as  I 
*•  think,  to  .every  other  man  who  has 

*  beheld  me  with  partiality,  is,  on  the 

*  contrary,  owing  to  the  grateful  fenfe 

*  I  have  of  his  refpe6t  to  me,  and  to 
*-the  gentlejiefs  of  his  nature.     Dots 

*  not  my  behaviour  to  Mr.  Greville, 

*  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  to  Sir  Hargrave, 

*  compared  with  my  treatment  of  Mr. 
'  Orme  and  Mr.  Fowler,  confirm  what 
«  Hay?' 

*  Then  you  are,  as  indeed  I  have  al- 
'.  ways  thought  you,  a.  nonfuch  of  a 

<  woman.' 

'  Not  fo  j  your  own  lady,  whom  you 

*  firft  brought  to  pity  you,  as  I  have 
'  heard  you  fay,  is  an  inltance  that  I 

*  am  not.' 

«  Well,  that's  true:  but  is  me  not, 
'  at  the  fame  time,  an  example,  that 
'  pity  melts  the  foul  to  love .?' 

'  I  have  no  doubt,'  faid  Mrs. 
Reeves,  *  but  Mil's  Byron  may  be 
'  brought  to  love  the  man  Ihe  can  pity.' 

«  But,  Madam,'  faid  I,  *  did  you 
'  not  let  pity  grow  into  love,  before 
'  you  married  Mr.  Reeves  ?' 

*  I  believe  I  did  !'  fmiling. 

*  Well,  then,  I  promife  you,  Mr. 
'  Reeves,  when  that  comes  to  be  the 

*  cafe  with  me,  I  will  not  give  pain  to 
'  a  man  I  can  like  to  marry.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Reeves : 
«  and  I  dare  fay,  that  at  laft  Mr.  Orme 

*  will  be  the  man.     And  yet  how  you 

<  will  get  ofF  with  Sir  Hargrave,    I 
«  cannot  tell.     For  Lady  Betty  Wil- 

*  liams,  this  very  day,  told  me,  that 

*  he  declared  to  her,  he  was  refolved 

*  you  mould  be  his.     And  fhe  has  pro- 
'.  miled  him  all  her  intereft  with 
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and  with  us :  and  is  aftoniflied  that 
you  can  refufe  a  man  of  his  fortune 
and  addrefs,  and  who  has  many, 
very  many,  admirers,  among 'people 
of  the  firft  rank.' 

The  baronet  is  at  the  door.  I  fup- 
pofe  he  will  expefil  to  fee  me. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

SIR  Hargrave  is  juft  gone.  He  de- 
ftred  to  talk,  with  me  alone.  I  thought 
I  might  very  well  decline  obliging  him, 
as  he  had  never  fcrupled  to  fay  to  me 
all  he  had  a  mind  to  fay  before  my  cou- 
ims ;  and  as  Tie  had  thought  himfelf  of 
confequence  enough  to  behave  moodi- 
ly, and  even  made  this  requeft  rather 
with  an  air  of  expectation,  than  of  re- 
fpe& ;  and  I  accordingly  defired  to  be 
excufed.  He  ftalked  about.  Mycou- 
fins,  firft  one,  then  the  other,  with- 
drew. His  behaviour  had  not  been  fo 
agreeable,  as  to  deferve  this  compli- 
ance :  I  was  vexed  they  did. 

He  offered,  as  foon  as  they  were 
gone,  to  take  my  hand. 

I  withdrew  it. 

'  Madam,'  laid  he,  very  imperti- 
nently angry,-  '  you  would  not  do  thus 

*  to  Mr.  Greville :  you  would  not  do- 

*  thus  to  any  man  but  me.' 

'  Indeed,  Sir,  I  would,  were  I  left 
'  alone  with  him.' 

*  You  fee,  Madam,  that  I  cannot 

*  forbear  viiiting  you.     My  heart  and 

*  foul  are  devoted  to  you.     I  own  I 

*  have  pride.  Forgive  me ;  it  is  piqued. 
'  I  did  not  believe  I  mould  have  been 
'  rejected  by  any  lady,  who  had  no 
1  diilike   to   a  change    of   condition, 
«  and  was   difengaged.     You  declare 

*  that  you  are  fo  ;  and  I  am  willing,  I 

*  am  defirous  to  believe  you— And  yet 
'  that  Greville — * 

There  he  ftopt,  as  expelling  me  to 
fpeak. 

*  To  what  purpofe,  Sir  Hargrave, 
'  do  you  expect  an  anfwer  to  what  you 

*  hint  about  Mr.  Greville  ?  It  is  not 

*  my  way  to  behave  with  incivility  to 

*  any  man  who  profefles  a  regard  for 

*  me — ' 

'.  Except  to  me,  Madam—* 

*  Self-partiality,    Sir,    and  nothing 
c  elfe,  could  caufe  you  te  make  tin* 

*  exception.' 

«  Well,  Madam,  but  as  to  Mr.Gfe- 
«  ville— ' 

«  Prav,  Sir  Hargrave— «* 
K  a 
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«  And  pray,  Mils  Byron—' 

*  I  have  never  yet  feen  the  man  who 

*  is  to  be  my  hufband.' 

*  By  G — ,'  laid  the  wretch,  fiercely, 
(almoft  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  on  the  like  occafion)  «  but  you 

*  have — And  if  you  are  not  engaged 
'  in  your  affections,  the  man  is  before 
'  you.1 

*  If  this,  Sir  Hargrave,  is  all  you 
'  wanted  to  fay  to  me,  and  would  not 
'  be  denied  faying  it,  it  might  have 

*  been  faid  before  my  coufms.'     I  vvaa 
for  leaving  him. 

*  You  {hall  not  go.     I  beg,  Ma- 

*  dam—'  Putting  himfelf  between  me 
amd  the  door. 

*  What  farther  would  Sir  Hargrave 

*  fay?'  [Standing  .  ftill,  and    angry.] 
'-What  farther  would  Sir  Hargrave 
«  fay?' 

'  Have  you,  Madam,  a  diflike  to 
f  matrimony?' 

<  What  right  have  you,  Sir,  to  a(k 

*  rae  this  queftion?' 

'  Do  you  ever  intend  to  enter  into 
6  the  Hate?' 

'  Perhaps  I'  may,  if  I  meet  with  a. 
«  man  to  whom  I  can  give  my  whole 
*•  heart.' 

*  And  cannot  that  man  be  I  ? — Let 
'  me  implore  you,    Madam.     I  will 
4  kneel  to  you.'  [And  down  he  dropt 
on  his  knees.  ]     «  I  cannot  live  with- 
'  out  you.     For  God's  fake,  Madam  ! 

*  Your  pity,  your  mercy,  your  grati- 
*•  tudq,    your  love!    I  could   not  do 

*  this  before  any  body,  unlefs  allured 

*  of  favour.     I  implore  your  favour.' 
Foolim  man  !  It  was  plain,  that  this 

kneeling   fupplication   was    premedi- 
tated. 

'  O   Sir,  what  undue  humility  ! — 

*  Could  I  have  received  your  addrefs, 

*  none  of  this  had  been  neceflary.' 

*  Your  pity,  Madam,  once  more; 

*  your  gratitude,    your  mercy,    your 

*  love!' 

«•  Pray,  Sir,  rife/ 
He  iwore  by  his  God,  that  he  would 
Hot,  till  I  had  given  him  hope. 

*  No  hope  can  I  give  you,  Sir.     It 
'  would  be  cheating,  it  would  be  de- 
«  luding  you,  it  would  not  be  honeil, 

*  to  give  you  hope.' 

*  You  objected  to  my  morals,  Ma- 
.*  4anv:  have  you  any  other  objection  ?' 

'  Need  there  any  other?1 

*  But  I  can  clear  myklf:' 

£  To  God,  and  to  your  confcience, 


'  then,  do  it,  Sir.     I  want  you  not  to 

*  clear  yourfelf  tome.' 

*  But,  Madam,  the  clearing  myfelf 
<  to  you,  would  be  clearing  myfelf  to 
'  God  and  my  confcience.' 

*  What  language  is  this,  Sir  ?  But 

*  you  can  ,  be  nothing  to  me  :  indeed 
'  you  can  be  nothing  to  me  —  Rife,  Sir  j 
4  rife,  or  I  leave  you.' 

I  made  an  effort  to  go.  He  caught 
my  hand,  and  arofe  —  Then  kiffed  it, 
and  held  it  between  both  his. 

'  For  God's  fake,  Madam  —  * 

4  Pray)  Sir  Hargrave  —  ' 

'  Your  objections  ?  I  inlift  upon 
'  knowing  your  objections.  My  per- 
'  fen,  Madam  —  Forgive  me,  I  am  not 
i  ufedtoboaft  —  My  perfon,  Madam  —  * 

*  Pray,  Sir  Hargrave.' 

*  —  Is  not  contemptible.     M.yfor-< 
{  tune-*-" 

f  God  blefs  you,  Sir,  with  your  for- 

*  tune.' 

*  -*-Is  not  inconfiderable.    My  mo- 


'  Pray,    Sir  Hargrave!    Why  this 

*  enumeration  to  me  ?' 

*  —  Are  as  unexceptionable  as  thofe 
'  of  moft  young  men  of  fafhion  in  the- 

*  prefentage.1 

[«  I  am  forry  if  this  be  true,'  thought 
I  to  myfelf.] 

*  You  have  reafon,  I  hope,  Sir,  to 
'  be  glad  of  that.' 

*  My  dej'cent  —  ' 

'  Is  honourable,  Sir,  no  doubt.' 

*  My  temper  is  notbad  .  I  am  thought 

*  to  be   a  man  of   vivacity,    and  of 

*  chearfulnefa.  —  I  have  courage,  Ma- 
'  dam  —  And  this  mould  have  been 
c  feen,  had  I  found  reafon  to  dread  a 

*  competitor  in  your  favour.' 

*  I  thought  you  were  enumerating 
1  your  good  qualities,  Sir  Hargrave.' 

*  Courage,    Madam,    magnanimity 
'  in  a  man,  Madam  —  ' 

*  Are  great  qualities,  Sirj  courag^ 

*  in  a  right  caufe,  I  mean.     Magna- 
1  nimitv,  you  know,  Sir,  is  greatnefs 
'  of  mind.' 

*  And  fo  it  is  ;  and  I  hope  —  * 

'  And   I,  Sir  Hargrave,  hope  you 

*  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 

*  jour-lclf  :  but  it  would  be  very  grie- 

*  vous  to  me,  if  I  had  not  the  liberty 

*  fo  to  aft,  fo  to  govern  myfelf,  in  ef- 
4  fentinl  points,  as  mould  leave  me  as 

*  well  iitisfied  with  wy-felf.' 

'  This>  I  hope,   may   be   the   cafe, 

*'  Madam,  if  you  encourage  my  paf- 

4  fionj 
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1  fion :  and  let  me  affure  you,  that  no 
'  man  breathing  ever  loved  a  woman 
'  as  I  love  you.  My  p erj on,  my  for - 
4  tune,  my  morals,  my  defcent,  my 
4  temper,  (a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this 
4  may  be  allowed  to  do  himfelf  juftice) 
'  all  unexceptionable ;  let  me  die  if  I 

*  can  account  for  your — your — your 

*  refufal  of  me  in  fo  peremptory,  in  ib 
4  unceremonious  a  manner,  flap-dam, 

*  as  I  may  fay,  and  hot  one  objection 

*  to  make,  or  which  you  will  conde- 

*  fcend  to  make ! ' 

4  You  fay,  Sir,  that  you   love  me 
4  above  all  women  ?  Would  you,  can 

*  you,  be  fo  little  nice,  as  to  wifh  to 

*  marry  a  woman  who  does  not  prefer 

*  you  to  all  men  ? — If  you  are,  let  me 

*  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  have  affigned 
4  a  reafon  againft  yourfelf,   which  I 

*  think  I  ought  to  look  upon  as  con- 

*  clufive.' 

*  I  make  no  doubt,  Madam,  that  my 
*•  behaviour  to  you  after  marriage  will 
4  induce  you,  in  gratitude  as  well  as 

*  juftice,  to  prefer  me  to  all  men.' 

*  Your  behaviour  after  marriage, 
1  Sir! — Never  will  I  trull  to  that, 

*  where—' 

4  #7;m?what,  Madam?1 

*  No  need  of  entering  into  partial - 
'  lars,  Sir.     You  fee  that  we  cannot 

*  be   of  the  fame  mind.     You,    Sir 

*  Hargrave,   have  no  doubt  of  your 
4  merits 

4  I  know,  Madam,   that  I  mould 
'  make  it  the  bulinefs,  as  well  as  plea- 

*  fure  of  my  life,  to  deferve  you.' 

4  You   value   yourfelf   upon   your 
1  fortune,  Sir — ' 

*  Only  as  it  gives  me  power  to  make 
4  you  happy.' 

4  Riches  never  yet,  of  themfelves, 

*  made  any  body  happy.     I  have  al- 

*  ready  as  great  a  fortune  as  I  wifh  for. 
4  You  think  yourfelf  polite — ' 

*  Polite,  Madam  '.-—And  I  hope — * 
4  The  whole  of  what  I  mean,   Sir 

*  Hargrave,  is  this ;  you  have  a  very 
4  high  opinion  of  yourfelf:  you  may 
4  have  reafon  for  it;  fmce  you  muft 
4  know  yourfelf,  and  your  own  heart, 
4  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  But 
4  would  you,   let  me  alk  you,   make 

*  choice  of  a  woman  for  a  wife,  who 

*  frankly  owns,  that  /he  cannot  think 

*  fo  highly,  as  you  imagine  me  ought 

*  to  think  of  you  ? — In  juilice  to  your- 
«  fclf,  Sir-/ 


4  By  my  foul,  Madam/  haughtily, 
you  are  the  only  woman  who  could 
thus — ' 

4  Well,  Sir,  perhaps  I  am.  But 
will  not  this  fmgularity  convince  you 
that  I  can  never  make  you  happy,  nor 
you  me  ?  You  tell  me  that  you  think 
highly  of  me ;  but  if  I  cannot  think 
fo  highly  of  you,  pray,  Sir,  let  me 
be  intitled  to  the  fame  freedom  m 
my  refufal  that  governs  you  in  your 
choice.' 

He  walked  about  the  room ;  and  gave 
himfelf  airs  that  fhewed  greater  inward 
than  even  outward  emotion. 

I  had  a  mind  to  leave  him ;  yet  was 
not  willing  to  withdraw  abruptly,  in- 
tending, and  hoping,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  his  expectations  for  the  future.  I 
therefore,  in  a  manner,  afked  for  leave 
to  withdraw. 

4  I  prefume,  Sir,  that  nothing  re- 
4  mains  to  be  faid  but  what,  may  be 
4  faid  before  my  coufms/  And,  curt- 
feying,  was  going. 

He  told  me,  with  a  paflionate  air, 
that  he  was  half  diftra&ed;  and  com- 
plained of  the  ufe  I  made  of  the  power 
I  had  over  him.  And  as  I  had  near 
opened  the  door,  he  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees  to  me  againft  it,  and  unde- 
fignedly  hurt  my  nnger  with  the  lock. 
He  was  grieved.  I  made  light  of  it, 
though  in  pain,  that  he  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  flourifli  upon  it,  und, 
to  mew  a  tendernefs  which,  I  doubt,  is 
not  very  natural  to  him. 

How  little  was  I  affefted  with  bis 
kneeling,  to  what  I  was  with  the  fame 
pofture  in  Sir  Rowland !  Sir  Hargrave 
fupplicated  me  as  before.  I  was  forced, 
in  anfwer,  to  repeat  fome  of  the  fame 
things  that  I  had  faid  before. 

I  would  fain  have  parted  civilly. 
He  would  not  permit  ine  to  do  fo. 
Though  he  was  on  his  knees,  he  min- 
gled pafllon,  and  even  indirect  menaces, 
with  his  fupplications.  I  was  forced 
to  declare,  that  I  never  more  would  re- 
ceive his  vifits. 

This  declaration  he  vowed  would 
make  him  defperate,  and  he  cared  not 
what  became  of  him. 

I  often  begged  him  to  rife,  but  to  no 
purpofe  j  till  I  declared  that  I  would 
ftay  no  longer  with  him :  and  then  he 
arofe,  rapped  out  an  oath  or  two  ;  again 
called  me  proud  and  ungrateful}  and 
followed  me  into  the  other  room  to  my 
coufms* 
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ccufins.  lie  could  hardly  be  civil  to 
them;  he  walked  two  or  three  turns 
about  the  room:  at  laft,  *  Forgive 
'  me,  Mr.  Reeves — forgive  me,  A 'Irs. 

*  Reeves,1  faid  he,  bowing  to  them ; 
more  ftifly  to  me —  '  And  you  forbid 

*  my  future  vifits,  Madam/  faid  he, 
with  a  face  of  malice. 

*  I  do,  Sir;  and  that  for   both  our 
'  fakes.      You   have  greatly  difcom- 

*  pofed  me.' 

*  Next  time,  Madam,  I  have  theho- 

*  nour  of  attending  you,  it  will  be,  I 

*  hope — '  [He  (lopped  a  moment,  but 
ftill  looking  fiercely]    '  to  a  happier 
'  p-irpofe.'     And  away  he  went. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  offended  with  him, 
and  difcouraged  me  not  in  my  refolu- 
tkm  to  avoid  receiving  his  future  viiits. 
You  will  now,  therefore,  hear  very 
little  farther  in  my  letters  of  this  Sir 
llargrave  Pollcxfcn. 

And  yet  I  wifh  I  do  not  fee  him 
•weryfoon.  Bivt  it  will  be  in  company 
enough,  if  I  do :  at  the  mafquerade, 
I  mean,  to-morrow  night ;  for  he  never 
miiles  going  to  fuch  entertainments. 

Our  dreflTes  arc  ready.  Mr.  Reeves 
Is  to  be  a  hermit;  Mrs.  Reeves,  a  nun ; 
Lady  Betty,  a  lady  abbefs ;  but  I  by 
BO  means  like  mine,  becaufe  of  it's 
gaudmefs ;  the  very  thing  I  was  afraid 
of. 

They  call  it  the  drefs  of  an  Arcadian 
princefs :  but  it  falls  hot  in  with  any  of 
aiy  notions  of  the  paftoral  drefs  of  Ar- 
catiia. 

A  white  Paris  net-fort  of  cap,  glit- 
tering with  fpangles,  and  encircled  by 
a  chiplet  of  artificial  flowers,  with  a 
little  white  feather  perking  from  the 
left -car,  is  to  be  my  head-drefs. 

My  maik  is  Venetian, 

My  hair  is  to  be  complimented  with 
an  appearance,  becaufe  of  it's  natural 
ringlets,  as  they  call  my  curls,  and  to 
fiiade  my  neck. 
.   Tucker  and  ruffles,  blond  lace. 

My  fhape  is  alfo  laid  to  be  confulted 
in  this  drefs.  A  kind  of  waiftcoat,  of 
blue  fattin  trimmed  with  filvcr  Point 
d'Efpagne,  the  (kills  edged  with  filver 
fringe,  is  made  to  fit  clofe  to  my  waift 
by  double  clafps,  a  frnall  filver  taffcl  at 
the  ends  of  each  clafpj  all  fet  oft"  with 
bugles  and  fpangles,  which  make  a 
jnighty  glitter. 

Bu.  1  am  to  be  allowed  ?..  kind  of 
fcarf,  qf  wl^ite  Perfian  filkj  which, 


gathered  at  the  top,  is  to  be  fattened  to 
my  moulders,  arid  to  rly  locfe  behind 
me. 

Bracelets  on  my  arms. 

They  would  have  given  me  a  crook, 
but  I  would  not  fubmit-to  that.  It 
would  give  me,  I  faid,  an  air  of  confi- 
dence to  aim  to  manage  it  with  any  to- 
lerable freedom ;  and  I  was  apprehen- 
five,  that  I  mould  not  be  thought  to 
want  that  from  the  drefs  itfelf.  A 
large  Indian  fan  was  not  improper  for 
the  expecled  warmth  of  the  place  j  and 
that  contented  me. 

My  petticoat  is  of  blue  fattin,  trim- 
med and  fringed  as  my  waiftcoat.  I 
am  not  to  have  a  hoop  that  is  perceiv- 
able. They  wore  not  hoops  in  Arca- 
dia. 

What  a  fparkling  figure  mall  I 
make !  Had  the  bail  been  what  they 
call  a  fubfcription-ball,  at  which  peo- 
ple drefs  with  more  glare  than  at  a 
common  one,  this  drefs  would  have 
been  more  tolerable. 

But  they  all  fay,  thnt  I  mail  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  mattes  as  extrava- 
gant, and.eyen  more  ridiculous. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wifh  the  night 
were  over.  '  I  dare  fay  it  will  be  the 
laft  diverfion  of  this  kind  I  ever  mall 
be  at ;  for  I  never  had  any  notion  of 
niafquerades. 

Expect  particulars  of  all  in  my 
next.  I  reckon  you  will  be  impatient 
for  them.  But  pray,  my  Lucy,  be 
fanciful,  as  I  fometimes  am,  and  let 
me  know  how  you  think  every  thing- 
will  be  beforehand}  and  how  many 
pretty  fellows  you  imagine,  in  this 
drefs,  will  be  flain  by  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXIII, 

MR.    REEVES,    TO    GEORGE    SELBY, 


DEAR  MR.  SELBY, 

FRIDAY,FEB.   If. 

NO  one,  at  prefent,  but  yourfelf, 
muft  fee  the  contents  of  what  I 
am  going  to  write. 

You  muft  not  be  too  much  furprized. 

But  how  fhall  I  tell  you  the  newsj 

the  dreadful  news  !  —  My  wife  has  been 

e.ver  fince  three  this  morning  in  violent 

hyftericks  upon  it. 

You  mull  not—  rBut  how  ftiall  I  fay, 
you 
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you  muft  not  be  too  much  affected, 
when  --we  are  unable  to  fupport  our- 
felves  ? 

0  my  coufm  Selby !  we  know  not 
what  is  become   of  our  deareit  Mils 
Byron . 

1  will  be  as  particular  as  my  grief 
and  furprize  will  allow.     There  is  a 
neceflity  for  it,  as  you  will  find. 

Mr.  Greville,  as  I  apprehend — But 
to  particulars  firft. 

We  were  laft  night  at  the  ball  in  the 
Hay  Market. 

The  chairmen  who  carried  the  dear 
creature,  and  who,  as  well  as  our  chair- 
men, were  engaged  for  the  night,  were 
inveigled  away  to  drink  fomewhere. 
They  promifed  Wilfon,  my  coufm1  s 
fervant,  to  return  in  half  an  hour. 

It  was  then  but  little  more  than 
twelve. 

Wilfon  waited  near  two  hours,  and 
they  npt  returning,  he  hired  a  chair  to 
fupply  their  place. 

Between  two  and  three,  we  all  agreed 
to  go  home.  The  dear  creature  was 
fatigued  with  the  notice  every  body 
took  of  her.  Every  body  admired 
her.  She  wanted  to  go  before;  but 
Lady  Betty  prevailed  on  her  to  flay  a 
little  longer. 

I  waited  on  her  to  her  chair,  and 
faw  her  in  it  before  I  attended  Lady 
Betty  and  my  wife  to  theirs. 

I  faw  that  neither  the  chair,  nor  the 
chairmen,  were  thole  who  brought  her. 
I  afked  the  meaning ;  and  received  the 
above  particulars  after  fhe  was  in  the 
chair. 

She  hurried  into  it  becaufe  of  her 
drefs,  and  being  warm,  and  no  Id's 
than  four  gentlemen  following  her  to 
the  very  chair. 

It  was  then  near  three. 

I  ordered  Wilibn  to  bid  the  chair- 
men ftop,  when  they  had  got  out  of  the 
crowd,  till  Lady  Betty's  chair,  and 
mine,  and  my  wife's,  joined  them. 

I  faw  her  chair  move,  and  Wilfon, 
with  his  lighted  flambeaux,  before  it; 
and  the  four  mafks,  who  followed  her 
to  the  chair,  return  into  the  houfe. 

When  our  Iervants  could  not  find 
that  her  chair  had  flopped,  we  fup- 
pofed that,  in  the  hurry,  the  fellow 
heard  not  my  orders ;  and  directed  our 
chairmen  to  proceed,  not  doubting  but 
we  fhould  find  her  got  home  before  us. 

We  had  before  agreed  to  be  carried 
home  5  declining  Lady  Betty's 
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invitation  to  refume  our  own  dreffes  at 
her  houfe,  where  we  dreiicd  tor  tl\» 
ball. 

We  were  very  much  furprized  at 
finding  her  not  arrived :  but  conclud- 
ing that,  by  miftake,  Hie  was  carried 
to  Lady  Betty's,  and  was  there  expect- 
ing us,  we  lent  thither  immediately. 

But,  good  God !  what  was  our  con- 
fternation,  when  the  fervants  brought 
us   word  back,  that  Lady  Betty  had 
not  either  feen  or  heard  of  her  ? 
Mr.  Greville,  as  I  apprehend — 
But  let  me  give  you  all  the  lights  oil 
which  I  ground  my  furrniies. 

Latt  night  Lady  Betty  Williams  had 
a  hint  given  her,  as  me  informed  me 
at  the  mafquerade,  that  Mr.  Greville, 
who  took  leave  of  my  coulln  on  Tuejf 
day  evening  in  order  to  fet  out  for  Nor- 
thamptonfhire  the  next  morning,  was 
neither  gone,  nor  intended  to  go ;  be- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  relolved  to  con- 
tinue in  town  perdue,  in  order  to  watch 
my  couiin"s  vititers. 

He  had  indeed  told  her,  that  fbe 
would  hare  half  a  dozen  ipies  upon 
herj  and  threw  out  fome  hints  of  jea- 
loufy  of  two  of  her  vifiters. 

Sir  Hargravc  Pollexfen,  in  a  Harle- 
quin dreis,  was  at  the  ball:  he  foori 
difcovered  our  lovely  coufm,  and,  not- 
withftanding  his  former  ill-nature  o\\ 
being  rejected  by  .  her,  addreffed  her 
with  the  politenefs  of  a  man  accui- 
tonicd  to  publick  places. 

He  found  me  out  at  the  fide -board  :* 
little  before  we  went  off;  and  aiked 
me,  if  I  had  not  feen  Mr.  Greville 
there;  I  faid,  '  No.' 

He  afked  me,  if  I  had  not  obferved 
a  maflc  ditlinguilhed  by  a  broad-brim 
med,   half-flouched  hat,  with  a  high 
flat  crown,  a  fhort  black  cloak,  a  dark 
lanthorn  in  his  hand,  holding  it  up  to 
everyone's  malk;  and  who,  he  laid, 
was  faluted  by  every  body  as  Guicio 
Vaux :  that  perfon,  he  faid,  was  Mr. 
Greville. 

I  did,  indeed>  obferve  this  perfoa  ; 
but  recollected  not,  that  he  had  the  air 
of  Mr.  Greville;  but  thought  him  a 
much  more  bulky  man.  But  that,  as. 
he  intended  to  have.it  fuppofed  he  had 
left  the  town,  might  be  ealily  managed. 
Mr.  Greville,  you  know,  is  a  nvai\ 
of  enterprize. 

He  came  to  town,  having  profelTedly 
no  ether  material  builnefs  but  to  giv-s 
cbftruftion  to  my  coufin's  viliters..  Hs 

few- 
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faw  flie  had  two  new  ones.  He  talked 
at  firft  of  flaying  in  town,  and  par- 
taking of  it's  diverfions,  and  even  of 
befpeaking  a  new  equipage. 

But  all  of  a  fudden,  though  expect- 
ing Mr.  Fenwick  would  come  up,  he 
pretended  to  leave  the  town,  and  to 
let  out  direftly  for  Northamptonfhire, 
•without  having  obtained  any  conceffion 
from  my  coufin  in  his  favour. 

Laying  all  thefe  circumflances  toge- 
ther, I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  Mr.  Greville  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  black  affair. 

You  will,  therefore,  take  fuch  ftcps 
on  thefe  lights  as  your  prudence  will 
fuggeft  to  you.  If  Mr.  Greville  is 
not  come  down — If  Mr.  Fenwick— 
What  would  I  fay  ? 

The  lefs  noife,  however,  the  afFair 
makes  till  we  can  come  at  certainty, 
the  better. 

How  I  dread  what  that  certainty- 
may  be ! — Dear  creature  ! 

But  I  am  fure  you  will  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  keep  this  dreadful  affair 
from  her  poor  grandmother — and  1 
hope  your  good  lady — yet  her  prudent 
advice  may  be  neceffary. 

I  have  fix  people  out  at  different  pnrts 
of  the  town,  who  are  to  make  enquiries 
among  chairmen,  coachmen,  &c. 

Her  new  fervant  cannot  be  a  villain— 
What  can  one  fay? — What  can  one 
think  ? 

We  have  fent  to  his  fitter,  who 
keeps  an  inn  in  Smithfield.  She  has 
heard  nothing  of  him. 

I  have  fent  after  the  chairmen  who 
canned  her  to  this  cxirfed  mafquerade. 
Lady  Betty's  chairmen,  who  had  pro- 
vided the  chairs,  know  them  and  their 
number.  They  were  traced  with  a  fare 
from  White's  to  Berkeley  Square. 

Something  may  be  difcovered  by 
means  of  thofe  fellows,  if  they  were 
tampered  with.  They  are  afraid,  I 
fuppofe,  to  come  to  demand  their  but 
half-earned  money.  Woe  be  to  them 
if  they  come  out  to  be  rafcals ! 

I  had  half  a  fufpicion  of  Sir  Har- 
grave,  as  well  from  the  character  given 
us  of  him  by  a  friend  of  mine,  as  be- 
caufe  of  mYunpolite  behaviour  to  the 
dear  creature  on  her  rejeftinghim :  and 
fent  to  his  houfe  in  Cavendish  Square, 
to  know  if  he  were  at  home  ;  and  if  he 
wer-j,  at  what  time  he  returned  from 
the  ball. 

Anfwer  was  brought  that  he  was  in 


bed,  and  they  fuppofed  would  not  be 
ftitring  till  dinner-time,  when  he  ex- 
pected company :  and  that  he  returned 
not  from  the  ball  till  between  four 
and  five  this  morning. 

We  fent  to  Mr.  Greville's  lodgings.. 
He  has  actually  difcharged  them  ;  and 
the  people  think,  (as  he  told  them  fo) 
that  he  is  fet  out  for  the  country.  Bui 
he  is  mafter  of  contrivances  enough  to 
manage  this.  There  can  be  no  thought 
that  he  would  give  out  otherwife  to 
them,  than  he  did  to  us.  Happy,  had 
we  found  him  not  gone. 

Mr.  Greville  muji  be  the  man  ! 

You  will  be  fo  good  as  to  difpatch 
the  bearer  inftantly  with  what  infor- 
mation can  be  got  about  Mr.  Greville. 
E*ver,  ever  yours ! 

ARCHIBALD  REEVES. 


LETTER    XXIV. 


MR, 


SELBY,        TO 
REEVES, 


ARCHIBALD 


IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  PRECEDING. 
SATURDAY,  FEB. 

OMr.  Reeves  ! — Dear  fweet  child! 
— Flower  of  the  world  ! 

But  how  could  I  keep  fuch  dreadful 
tidings  within  my  own  breaft  ?— 

How  could  I  conceal  my  confterna- 
tion  ? — My  wife  faw  it.  She  would 
know  the  caufe  of  it. 

I  could  not  tell  her  the  fatal  news- 
fatal  news,  indeed!  It  will  be  imme- 
diate death  to  her  poor  grandmother — 

We  muft  keep  it  from  her  as  long 
as  we  can  ! — but  keep  it  from  her  ! — 
And  is  the  deareft  creature  fpirited 
away  ! — O  Mr.  Reeves ! — 

I  gave  my  wife  your  letter.  She 
fainted  away  before  fhe  had  read  it 
through. 

Mafquerades,  I  have  generally  heard 
faid,  \vere  more  filly  than. wicked:  but 
they  are  now,  I  am  convinced,  the 
molt  profligate  of  all  diverfions. 

Almojl  diftracted,  coufin  !  —You 
may  well  be  fo:  we  mall  all  be  quite 
diftracted — Dear,  dear  creature !  what 
may  me  not  have  fuffered  by  this 
time ! 

Why  parted  we  with  fuch  a  jewel 
out  of  our  fight ! 

You  <ujouLi  not  be  denied :  you 
would  have  her  to  that  curfed  town. 

Some 
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'Some  damnM  villain,  to  be  fure!— 
Greville  it  is  not. 

Greville  was  feen,  late  laft  night, 
alighting  at  his  ownhoule  from  a  poft- 
chaife.  He  had  nobody  with  him. 

In  half  an  hour,  late  as  it  was,  he 
ftnt  his  compliments  to  us,  to  let  us 
know  that  he  had  left  the  dear  child 
well,  and  (in  his  \ifual  ftile)  happier 
than  me  would  make  him.  He  knows 
that  our  lives  are  bound  up  in  hers. 

Find  out  ^where  me  is  :  and  tind  her 
fafe  and  well ;  or  we  will  never  for- 
give thofe  who  were  the  caufe  of  her 
going  to  London. 

Dear  foul !  (he  was  'over  perfuaded  ! 
— -fhe  was  not  fond  of  going  ! 

The  fweeteft,  obliging  creature  ! — 
What  is  now  become  of  her ! — What, 
by  this  time,  may  (he  not  have  fuf- 
fered  !— 

Search  every  where — But  you  will, 
rto  doubt  1 — Sufpe£l  every  body— This 
Lady  Betty  Williams  —  Such  a  plot 
muft  have  a  woman  in  it.  Was  me 
not  Sir  Hargrave's  friend  ? — This  Sir 
Hargrave — Greville  it  could  not  be. 
Had  we  not  the  proof  I  mentioned, 
Greville,  bad  as  he  is,  could  not  be 
fucha  villain. 

The  firft  moment  you  have  any  tid- 
ings, bad  or  good,  fpare  no  expenee— 

%    .* 

GR.EVILLE  was  this  moment  here. 

We  could  not  fee  him.  We  did  not 
let  him  know  the  matter. 

He  is  gone  away,  in  great  furprize, 
on  the  fervants  telling  him  that  we  had 
received  fome  bad  news,  which  made 
us  unfit  to  fee  any  body.  The  fer- 
vants could  not  tell  him  what ;  yet  they 
all  guefs  by  your  livery,  and  by  our 
grief,  that  fomething  has  befallen  their 
beloved  young  lady.  They  are  all  in 
tears — And  they  loo'k  at  us,  when 
they  attend  us,  with  fucb  inquifitive, 
yet  filent  grief! — We  are  fpeechlefs 
before  them  ;  and  tell  them  our  wills 
by  motions,  and  not  by  words. 

Good  God  ! — After  fo  many  happy 
years  ! — Happy  in  ourfelves  !  to  be  at 
laft,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  made  the  molt 
miferable  of  wretches  ! 

But  this  had  not  been,  if — But  no 
more — Good  God  of  Heaven,  what  will 
become  of  my  poor  aunt  Shirley!-— 
Lucy,  Nancy,  will  go  detracted-— • 
But  no  more — Hs.ften  your  next — And 
forgive  this  diftr*;&evl  letter.  I  know- 


not  what  I  have  written:  but  I   am 
yours, 

GEORGE  SELBY. 


LETTER  XXV. 

MR.    REEVES,   TO    GEORGE    SELBY, 
ESQ^. 

IN   CONTINUATION  OF   HITTER  XXIII. 

LADY  Betty's  chairmen  have 
found  out  the  firft  chairmen. 
The  fellows  were  made  almoft  dead 
drunk.  They  are  fure  fomething  was 
put  into  their  liquor.  They  have  been 
hunting  after  the  footmen,  who  en- 
ticed them,  and  drrmk  them  down. 
They  defcribe  their  livery  to  be  brown, 
trimmed  and  turned  up  with  yellow ;  • 
and  are  in  the  fervice  of  a  merchant's 
relift,  who  lives  either  in  Mark  Lane 
or  Mincing  Lane,  they  forgot  which ; 
but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  them 
out.  Their  lady,  they  faid,  was  at 
the  mafquerade.  They  were  very  of- 
ficious to  fcrape  acquaintance  with, 
them.  We  know  not  any  body  who 
gives  this  livery :  fo  no  lights  can  be 
obtained  by  this  part  of  the  informa- 
tion. A  curfed,  deep-laid  villainy !— • 
The  fellows  are  refolved,  they  fay, 
to  find  out  thefe  footmen,  if  above- 
ground;  and  the  chairmen  who  were 
hired  on  their  failure. 

Every  hour  we  have  one  meffenger 
or  ether  returning  with  fomething  to 
fay;  but  hitherto  with  nothing  to  the 
purpofe.  This  has  kept  me  within. 
O,  Mr.  Selby,  I  know  not  what  to  di- 
recl: !  I  know  not  what  to  do  !  I  fend 
them  out  again  as  faft  as  they  return  : ' 
yet  rather  Ihew  my  defpair  than  my 
hope. 

Surely  this  villainy  muft  be  Mr. 
Greville's.  Though  I  have  but  juft 
difpatched  away  my  fervant  to  you,  I 
am  impatient  for  his  return. 

I  will  write  every  hour  as  any  thing 
offers,  that  I  may  have  a  letter  ready 
to  fend  you  by  another  man  the  mo- 
ment we  hear  any  thing.  And  yet  I 
expeft  not  to  hear  any  thing  material, 
but  from  you. 

We    begin   to  fufpeft  the   fervant 

(that  Wilfon)    whom    my  coufin   fo 

lately  hirtd.      Were  he  clear  of  the' 

matter,  either  he,  or  the  chairmen  he> 

L  hired . 
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hired,,  nn.tft  have  'been  heard  of.  He 
•would  have  returned.  They  could  not 
nil.  three  be  either  murdered  or  fe- 
creted. 

Thefe  curfed  mafquerades  !  —  Never 
will  I—  . 

*     * 

'O  Mr.  Sclby  !  Her  feryant  is,  muft 
be  a  villain!  —  Surah,  my  dear  con- 
fin's  fervant,  (my  poor  wife  can  think 
of  nothing  5  fhe  is  extremely  ill  :  )  Sa- 
rah took  it  into  her  head,  to  have  the 
fjjecidus  rafcal's  trunk  broke  open.  • 
It  felt  -light;  and  he  had  talked,  but 
tfte  night  "before,  of  his  flock  of  cloaths 
and  lirien  to  the  other  fervants.  There- 
sas nothing  of  value  found  in  it  5 
not  vifapence  value.  T-he  moft  fpe- 
cious  villain,  if  a  villain.  Every  body 
liked  him.  The  dear  creature  herfelf 
was  plcafed  with  him.  He  knew  every- 
thing,. and  everybody.  —  Curled  be  he 
for  his  adroitnefs  and  knowledge  !  \V  c 
hfid  made  too  many  enquiries  after  a 
iervant  for  her. 

ELEVEN  O'CLOCK. 

T,  AM  juft  returned  from  Smithfield; 
from  the  villain's  fitter.  He  comes 
out  to  'be  a  villain—  This  Wilfon.  I 
mean—  A  praclifed  villain  ! 
"  The  woman  fhook  her  head  at  the 
enquiry  which  I  made,  half  out  of 
bliafti1,'  after  what  was  become  of  him. 
She  was  afraid,  me  faid,  that  all  was 
not  right  :  but  was  fure  her  brother 
ad  not  robbed. 

He  had  been  guilty,  I  faid,  of  a 
villainy,  that  was  a  fhoufand  times 
vvorfe  'than  robbery. 

She  was  inquilitive  about  it;  and  I 
hinted  to  her  what  it  was. 

Her  brother,  (he  faid,  was  a  young 
man  of  parts  and  understanding,  and 
•would  be  glad,  fhe  was  fure,  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  by  honelt  fervices. 
Tt  was  a  fad  thing  that  there  fhould  be 
jtich  matters  in  the  world  as  would  put 
iervants  upon  bad  practices. 

I  aiked  after  the  character  of  that 
Bagenhall,  whofe  fen'  ice  her  brother 
lait  lived  in;  and,  imprudently,  I 
threatened  her  brother. 

c  Ah,  Sir  P  was  'all  the  anfwer  fhe 
Jjiade,  making  her  head. 

I  repeated  my  queftion,  Who  was 
that  Bagenhall  ? 

*  Excufe  mr.t  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  <  I  will 
*  give  no  other  unfwertilll  hear  whe-" 


had 

< 


*  ther  my  brother's  life  maybe  in  dan- 

*  ger  or  not.'  She  abhorred,  fhe  faid,  all 
bale  practices  as  much  as  any  bocjy 
could,  do ;  and  fhe  was  forry  for  the 
lady,  and  for  me. 

I  then  offered  to  be  the  making  of  her 
brother,  were  it  poflible  to  engage  hint 
before  any  violence  was  done  to  the 
lady.  .1  aflced,  if  fhe  knew  where  to 
fend  to  him. 

Indeed,  fhe  did  not.     She  dared  to 
fay,  fhe  fhould   not  hear  of  him,  for 
one   while.     Whenever   he   had   been 
drawn  in  to  aflilt  in  any  out-of-the-  , 
way  pranks,  [See,  Mr.  Selby,  a  prac- 
tifed  villain  !]  he  kept  away  from  her' 
till  all  was  blown  over.     Thofe  who 
wauld   take    fuch   Heps,     me   feared, 
would  by  this  time  have  done  the  mil- 
chief. 

How  I  raved ! 

•I  offered  her  money,  a  handfome 
fum,  if  fhe  would  tell  me  what  me 
knew  of  that  Bagenhall,  or  of  any  of* 
her  brother's  employers  :  but  fhe  rc- 
fufed  to  iky  o-ne  word  more,  till  fhe 
knew  whether  her  brother's  life  were. 
likely  to  be  aifecled  or  not. 

I  left  her,  and  hallened  home,  to  en- 
quire after  what  might  have  happened 
in  my  abfence :  but  will  foon  fee  her 
again,  in  hopes  fhe  may  be  wrought 
upon  to  drop  fome  hints,  by  which 
fomelhing  may  be  discovered — But  all 
this'  time,  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
dear  fufterer ! — I  cannot  bear  my  own 
thoughts  ! 

Lady  Betty  is  inexpreflibly  grieved. 

I  have  difpatched  a  man  and  horfe. 
(God  knows  to  what  purpofe!)  to  a 
friend  I  have  at  Reading,  to  get  him 
to  enquire  after  the  character  of  this' 
Bagenhall.  There  is  fuch  a  man,  and 
he  is  a  man  of  pleafure,  as  Sir  John 
Alleftrec  informs  me. — Accurfed  vil- 
lain, this  Wilfon  !  He  could  not  bear 
with  his  matter's  conftant  bad  hours, 
and  profligate  courfeof  life,  as  he  told, 
our  fervants,  and  Mrs.  Sarah!— -Spe- 
cious impoftor  I 

07! z  O'CLOCK. 

LADY  Betty's,  chairmen  have  foand! 
out,  and  they  brought  with  them  one" 
of  the  fellows  whom  that  vile  Wilfon. 
hired.  The  other  was  afraid,  to  come. 
I  have  fecured  this  fellow :  yet,  he 
feems  to  be  ingenuous  ;  and  I  have 
p'romifed,  that  if  he  prove  innocent,  he. 
fhall  be  rewarded  inftead  of  punifhed ";" 

and 
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?lnd  the  two  chairmen,  on  thrs  pro- 
mife,  are  gone  to  try  to  prevail  upon 
bis  partner  to  come,  were  it  but  to  re- 
leafe  the  other,  as  both  infilled  upon 
their  innocence. 

And  now  will  yo\i  be  impatient  to 
know  what  account  this  fellow  gives. 

O  Mr.  Selby !  the  dear,  dear  crea- 
ture ! — But,  before  I  can  proceed,  I 
mull  recover  my  eyes-. 

TWO  O'CLOCK. 

THIS  fellow's  name  is  Macpherfon. 
His  partner's,  M'Dermot.  This  is 
Macpherfon's  acccamt  of  the  matter. 

Wilfon  hired  them  to  carry  his  young 
lady  to  Paddington — To  Paddington ! 
A  vile  dog! — 

They  objected  di (lance  and  danger  ; 
the  latter,  as  Macpherfon  owns,  to 
heighten  the  value  of  the  fervice. 

As  to  the  danger,  Wilfon  told  him, 
they  would  be  met  by  three  others  of 
his'  fellow- fervants,  armed,  at  the  firft 
fields  :  and  cs  to  the  diftance,  they 
would  be  richly  rewarded ;  and  he 
gave  them  a  crown  a  piece  earneft,  and 
treated  them  befideswith  brandy. 

To  prevent  their  cxiriofity,  and  en- 
tirely to  remove  their  difficulties,  the 
•villain  told  them,  that  his  young  lady 
was  an  heirefs,  and  had  agreed  to  go 
off  from  the  mafquerade  with  her  lover  : 
but  that  the  gentleman  would  not  ap- 
pear to  them  till  fhe  came  to  the  very 
houfe  to  which  ihe  was  conveyed. 

«  She  thinks/  faid  the  hellifh  vil- 
lain, '  that  ihe  is  to  be  carried  to  May 
Fair  Chapel,  and  to  be  married  di- 
rectly ;  and  that  the  minifter  (unfea- 
fonable  as  the  hour  is)  will  be  there 
in  readinefs.  Exit  the  gentleman, 
who  is  n  msn  of  the  utmoft  honour, 
intends  firft  to  try  whether  he  cannot 
obtain  her  friends  confent.  So  when 
me  finds  her  way  lengthened/  pro- 
eeded  the  vile  wretch,  *  me  will  per- 
haps be  frightened,  and  will  aflc  me 
queilions.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
difoblige  her ;  but  here  fhe  muft  be 
cheated  for  her  own  fake  ;  and  when 
all  is  over,  will  value  me  the  more 
for  the  innocent  impofture.  But, 
whatever  orders  me  may  give  you, 
obferve  none  but  mine,  and  follow 
me.  You  mail  be  richly  rewarded,' 
epeated  the  mifcreant.  *  Should  fhe 
even  cry  out,  mind  it  not :  fhe  is  full 
of  fears,  and  hardly  holds  in  one 
*  mind  for  an  hour  together/ 


He  farther  cautioned  them  not  to 
anfwer  any  q\ieftions  which  might  ppf- 
fibly  be  afked  of  them  by  the  perfon 
who  mould  conduct  his  young  lady  to 
her  chair;  but  refer  to  himfclf :  and 
in  cafe  any  other  chairs  were  to  go  in 
company  with  hers,  he  bid  them  fall 
behind,  and  follow  his  flambeaux. 

Macpherfon  fays,  that  fhe  drew  the 
curtains  clofe  (becaufeof  herdrefs,  no 
doubt)  the  moment  I  had  left  her, 
after  feeing  her  in  the  chair. 

The  fellows,  thus  prepoflefTed  and 
inftructed,  fpeeded'away,  without  flop- 
ping for  our  chairs.  Yet  the  dear 
creature  muft  have  heard  me  give  that 
direction. 

*  They  had  carried  her  a  great  way 
before  ihe  called  out :  and  then  fhe  call- 
ed three  times  before  they  would  hear 
her :    at    the  third    time  they  flopr, 
and  her  fervant  afked  her  commands. 

*  Where  am  I,  William  ?'    faid   me! 

*  Juft  at  home,  Madam/  anfweredhe. 
'  Surely  you  have  taken  a  ftrange  rourid- 
'  about  way?' — '  We  are  come  about,* 
faid  the  rafcal,  *  on  purpofe  to  avoid 

*  the  crowd  of  chairs  and  coaches/ 
They  proceeded  onwards,  and  were 

joined  by  three  men,  as  Wilfon  had 
told  them  they  would ;  but  they  fan- 
cied one  or*  them  to  be  a  gentleman  ; 
for  he  was  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and 
had  a  filver-hilted  fword  in  his  hand  : 
but  he  fpake  not.  He  gave  no  direc- 
tions ;  and  all  three  kept  aloof,  that 
they  might  not  be  feen  by  her. 

At  Marybone.  me  again 'called  out. 

*  William,  William1/    faid  fhe,  with 
vehemence :    *  the  Lord  have   mercy 
'  upon  me!  Where  are  you  going  to 
'  cany  me  ?     Chairmen,  flop  !    Stop, 
'  chairmen!     Set  me   down! — Wil- 

*  liam  ! — Call  my  fei~vant,  chairmen  !* 
Dear  foul !  Her  fervant !   Her  devil  \ 
The  chairmen  called  him.      They 

lifted  up  the  head.  The  fide-curtains 
were  ftill  undrawn  ;  and  M'Dermot 
flood  fo  clofe,  that  fhe  could  not  fee 
far  before  her.  *  Did  you  not  tell  me/ 
faid  the  villain  to  them,  '  that  it  was 

*  not  far  about  ? — See  how'  you  have 

*  frighted  my  lady  !— -Madam,  wears 

*  now  almoft  at  home.'' 

They  proceeded  with  her,  faying' 
they  had,  indeed,  miftaken  their  way  * 
but  they  were  juft  there ;  and  hurried 
on. 

She  then  undrew  the  fide-curtain. 

— «  Good  God  of  heaven  protect  me  1* 

JL  z  they 
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they  heard  her  fay—*  I  am  in  the  midft 
'  of  fiehis — P  "They  were  then  at 
Liffom  Green. 

They  heard  her  pray !  and  Mac- 
pherfon  fuid,  he  began  then  to  con- 
clude that  the  lady  was  too  much 
frightened,  and  too  pious,  to  be  in  a 
love-plot. 

But,  neverthelefs,  beckoned  by  their 
villainous  guide,  they  hurried  on  :  and 
then  {he  fcreamed  out ;  and  happening 
to  fee  one  of  the  three  men,  (he  beg- 
ged his  help,  for  God's  fake. 

The  fellow  bluftered  at  the  chair- 
men, and  bid  them  flop.  She  afked 
for  Grofvenor  Street.  She  was  td  be 
carried,  (he  faid,  to  Grofvenor  Street. 

She  was  juft  there,  thar  fellow  faid. 
— «  It  can't  be,  Sir  !  it  can't  be  ! — 
*  Don't  I  fee  fields  all  about  me  ? — I 
'  am  in  the  midft  of  fields,  Sir!' 

*  Grofvenor  Square,  Madam,'  re- 
plied  that  villain  ;  '  the  trees  and  gar- 
'  den  of  Grofvenor  Square.' 

*  What  a  ftrange  way  have  you 
'  come  about ! '  cried  her  mifcreant, 
and  then  trod  out  his  flambeau  ;  while 
another  fellow  took  the  chairmen's 
lantern  from  them  ;  and  they  had  only 
a  little  glimmering  fUr-light  to  guide 
them. 

She  then,  poor  dear  foul !  fcreamed 
fo  difmally,  that  Macpherfon  faid,  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  hear  her.  But 
they  following  Wilfon,  who  told  them 
they  \vere  juft  landed^  that  was  his 
•word,  he  led  them  up  a  long  garden- 
walk  by  a  back-way.  One  of  the  three 
men  having  got  before,  opened  the 
garden -door,  and  held  it  in  his  hand; 
and  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  houfe 
to  which  the  garden  feemed  to  belong, 
the  deai"  creature  ceafed  fcreaming. 

They  too  well  faw  the  caufe  when, 
they  ftopt  with  her.  She  was  in  a  fit. 

Two  women,  by  the  afiiftanceof  the 
perfon  in  the  cloak,  helped  her  out, 
•with  great  feeming  tendernefs.  They 
faid  Ibmething  in  praife  of  her  beauty, 
and  exprelfed  themfelves  concerned  for 
her,  as  if  they  were  afraid  (he  was  pad 
recovery  :  which  apparently  ftartled  the 
nian  in  the  cloak. 

Wilfon  entered  the  houfe  \yith  thofe 
who  carried  in  the  dear  creature  5  but 
foon  came  out  to  the  chairmen.  They 
faw  the  man  in  the  cloak  (who  hung 
about  the  villain,  and  hugged  him,  as 
in  ^oy)  give  the  rafcal  money  :  who 
then  put  a  guinea  into  each  of  their 


hands;  and  conveyed  them 
the  garden  again,  to  the  door  at  which 
they  entered  ;  but  refufed  them  light, 
even  fo  much  as  that  of  their  own  can- 
dle and  lantern.  However,'  he  fent 
another  man  with  them,  who  led  them 
over  rough  and  dirty  bye-ways  into  a. 
path  that  pointed  London -ward  ;  but 
plainly  fo  much  about,  with  defign  te 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  out 
the  place  again. 

m    # 

The  other  fellow  is  brought  hither : 
he  tells  exactly  the  fame  ftory. 

I  afked  of  both,  what  fort  of  a  man 
he  in  the  cloak  was :  but  he  fo  carefully 
muffled  himfelf  up,  and  fo  little  ap- 
peared to  them,  either  walking  after 
them,  or  at  the  houfe,  that  I  could 
gain  no  light  from  their  description. 

On  their  promife  to  be  forth-com- 
ing, I  have  fuffered  them  to  go  with 
Lady  Betty's  chairmen,  to  try  if  they 
can  trace  out  their  own  footfteps,  and 
find  the  place. 

How  many  hopelefs  things  muft  a 
man  do,  in  an  exigence,  who  knows 
not  what  is  right  to  be  done ! 

;•*..* 

I  have  enquired  of  Lady  Betty,  who 
it  was  that  told  her  Mr.  Greville  was 
not  gone  out  of  town,  but  intended  to 
lie  perdue ;  and  (he  named  her  inform- 
ant. I  afked  how  the  difcourfe  camq 
in.  She  owned,  a  little  aukwardly.  I 
afked,  whether  that  lady  knew  Mr. 
Greville.  She  could  not  fay  whether 
(he  did  or  not. 

I  went  to  that  lady;  Mrs.  Prefton,in 
New  Bond  Street.  She  had  her  intel- 
ligence, (he  told  me,  from  Sir  Har- 
grave  Pollexfen  ;  who  had  hinted  to 
her,  that  he  (hould  take  fuch  notice  of 
Mr.  Greville,  as  might  be  attended 
with  confequences;  and  (lie  was  the 
readier  to  intimate  this  to  Lady  Betty, 
in  order  to  prevent  mifchief. 

Now,  Mr.  Selby,  as  the  intimation 
that  the  dark-lantern  figure  at  the 
mafquerade  was  Mr.  Greville,  came 
from  Sir  Hargrave,  and  nobody  elfe, 
and  we  faw  nothing  of  him  ourfelves  ; 
how  do  we  know — And  yet  Mr.  Gre- 
vHle  intended  that  we  mould  believe 
him  to  be  out  of  town-~Yet  even  that 
intimation  came  from  Sir  Hargrave— 
And  furthermore,  was  it  not  likely 
that  he  would  take  as  much  care  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  Sir  Hargrave,  as 
from  us?— I  will  go  inftantly  to  Sir, 
Hargrave  V 
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houfe :  he  was  to  dine  at 
home,  and  with  company.     If  I  can- 
not fee  him — if  he  mould  be  abfent— • 
But  no  more  till  I  return. 
%      * 

0  Mr.    Selby !    I  believe  I    have 
•wronged  Mr.  Greville.  The  dear  foul, 
I  am  afraid,  is  fallen  into  even  worle 
hands  than  his. 

1  went  to   Sir    Hnrgrave's    houfe. 
He  was  not  at  home.     He  --was  at  home. 
He  had  company  with  him.     He  was 
not  to  be  fpoken  with.     Thefe  were 
the  different  anfwers  given  me  by  his 
porter,  with  as  much  confufton  as  I 
had  impatience  ;  and  yet  it  was  evident 
.tp-me,  that  he  had  his   leffon  given 
him.     In  fliort,  1  havereafon  to  think, 
{haj:  Sir  Hargrave  came  not  home  all 
night.  The  man  in  the  cloak,  I  doubt, 
was  he.     Now,  dees  all  that  Sir  John 
Alleftree  laid  of  the  malic;™*.*  wick- 
ednefs  of  this  devilifh  man^  and  Jus 
arrogant  behaviour  to  our  dear  Mifs 
Byron,    on    her  rejecting  him,    come 
freih  into  my  memory.     And  is  ftie, 
can    Ihe  be,  'fallen  into  the  power  of 
luch  a  man  ? — Rather,    much  rather, 
may  my  firft  furmiles  prove  true.  Gre- 
ville is,  furcly,  (exceptionable  as    he 
is)  a  better  man,  at  leaft  a  better-na- 
tured  man,  than  this ;  and  he  can  have 
no  thoughts  lefs  honourable  than  mar- 
riage: but  this  villain,    if   he  be  the 
villain— I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  purfue 
the  thought. 

•^  '*& 

The  four  chairmen  are  juft  returned. 
They  think  they  have  found  the  place  5 
but  having  gained  fome  intelligence, 
(intelligence  which  diftrafts  me ! )  they 
friirried  back  for  directions. 

They  had  afked  a  neighbouring  ale- 
•  houfe  keeper,  if  there  were  not  a  long 
garden,  (belonging  to  the  houfe  they  fu- 
fpecled)  and  a  back-door  out  of  it  to  a 
tiirty  lane  and  fields.  He  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  front  of  this 
Jiou(e  fapes  the  road. 

They  called  for  fome  hot  liquors  ; 
and  afked  the  landlord  afterthe  owners. 
He  knew  nothing  of  harm  of  them,  he 
faid.  They  had  lived  there  near  ^ 
twelvemonth  in  reputation.  The  fa- 
mily confifted  of  a  widow,  whofe  name 
is  Awberry,  her  fon  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  fon  (a  man  of  about  thirty 
years  cf  age)  has  a  place  in  the  Cuf- 
\frrn.  Houfe,  and  only  came  down  on 
a  Saturday,  and  went  up  on  Monday. 


Bxit  an  odd  circumftanre,  he  faid,  had 
alarmed  him  that  very  morning. 

He  was  at  firft  a  little  my  of  telling 
what  it  was.  He  loved,  he  faid,  to 
mind  his  own  bufinefs  $  what  other 
people  did,  was  nothing  to  him  :  but 
at  laft  he  told  them,  that  about  fix 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  \vas  waked 
by  the  trampling  of  horfes ;  and  look- 
ing out  of  his  window,  faw  a  chariot 
and  fix,  and  three  or  four  men  on 
horfeback,  at  the  widow  Awberry's 
door.  He  got  up,.  The  footmen  and 
coachmen  were  very  bujf)^  not  calling 
for  a  drop  of  liquor,  though  his  doors 
were  open  :  a  rare  inftance,  he  faid, 
where  there  were  fo  many  men-fervants 
together,  and  a  coachman  one  of  them. 
This,  he  faid,  could  not  but  give  a 
greater  edge  to  his  curiofity. 

About  ieven  o'clock,  one  of  the 
widow's  daughters  came  to  the  door, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
directed  the  chariot  to  drive  up  clofe  to 
the  houfe.  The  alehcufe- keeper  then 
ilipt  into  an  arbour-like  porch,  next 
door  to  the  widow's  ;  where  he  had  not 
been  three  minutes,  before  he  faw  two 
pcrfons  come  to  the  door ;  the  one  a 
tall  gentleman  in  laced  cloaths,  who 
had  his  arms  about  the  other,  a  perfon 
of  middling  ftature,  wrapt  up  in  a  fear- 
let  cloak;  and  refilling,  as  one  in  great 
diftrefs,  the  other's  violence,  and  beg- 
ging not  to  be  put  into  the  chariot,  in 
a  voice  and  accent  that  evidently  (hewed 
it  was  a  woman. 

The  gentleman  made  vehement  pro- 
teftations  of  honour ;  but  lifted  the 
lady  nto  the  chariot.  She  ftruggled, 
ana  feemed  to  be  in  agonies  of  grief; 
and  on  being  lifted  in,  and  the  gentle- 
man going  in  after  her,  (he  fcreamed 
out  for  help  ;  and  he  obferved,  in  the 
ftruggling,  that  fhe  had  on,  under  her 
cloak,  a  lilver- laced  habit;  [The  maf- 
querade  habit,  no  doubt!]  herfcream- 
ing  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  her 
voice  founded  to  him  as  if  her  mouth 
were  flopped ;  and  the  gentleman  feem- 
e,d  tp  fpeak  high,  as  if  he  threatened 
her. 

Away  drove  the  chariot.  The  fer- 
vants  rode  after  it. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  a  coach  and 
four  came  to  the  widow's  doorj  the 
widow  and  her  two  daughters  went 
into  it,  and  took  the  fame  road. 

The  alehoufe-keeper  had  afterwards 
the  curiofity  to  aik  the  maid-fervant, 
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ah  ignorant  country  wench,  whither 
har  niiftr-effes  went  fo  early  in  the 
morning  ?  She  anfwered,  they  wore 
gone  to  Windfor,  or  that  way,  and 
would  not  return,  (he  believed,  in  A 
Tveck. 

0  this  damned  Sir  Kargrave!   He 
Ins  a  houfe  upon  the  foreft.    I  have  no 
rleubt    but  he  is  the    villain.      Who 
knows  what  injuries  the  dear  creature 
might  have  fuftaijned   before  fsie  was 
forced  into    the  chariot  ? — -God   give 
me  patience  !   Dear  foul !   her  prayers  ! 
fierfiruirgling!  her  crying  out  for  help! 
her  mouth  ftcpt !   O  the  villain ! 

1  have  ordered  as  many  men  and 
liorfes  as  two  of  my  friends  can  furnifK 
rrif.  with,  to  be   added  to  two  of  my 
<r>vn,   (we  mall  be  nine  in  all)  to  get 
rtady  with   all  fpeed.     I  will  purfue 
the  villain  to  the  world's  end,  but  I 
will  find  him. 

Our  ilrrc  courfe  fhal!  be  to  his  houfe 
at  Windier.  If  we  find  him  not  there, 
\ve  wilt  proceed  to  that  Ba-genhall's, 
ne;>r  Reading. 

It  would  be  but  lofrng  time,  were  I 
to  ^o  now  to  Paddington :  and  when 
fh6  vile  widow  and  her  daughters  are 
gone  from  home,  and  only  an  ignorant 
wench  left,  what  can  we  learn  of  her 
more  than  is  already  told  to  us  ? 

I  have,  however,  accepted  Lady 
Betty's  offer  of  her  Reward's  going 
tvith  the  two  chairmen,  to  get  what 
farther  intelligence  he  can  from  Pad- 
dington, againfl  my  return. 

I  mail  take  what  I  have  written 
with  me,  to  form  from  it  a  letter  Ids 
hurrying,  lefs  alarming,  for  your  pe- 
ruial,  than  th's  that  I  have  written  at 
fvich  matches  of  time,  and  under  fuch 
dreadful  uncertainties,  would  be  to 
you,  were  I  to  fend  it;  that  is  to  fay, 
if  I  have  time,  and  if  I  am  able  to 
•tfrite  with  any  certainty— 0  that  dread- 
ed certainty ! 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  fix  men 
I  borrow,  and  myfelf,  and  two  of  my 
^ervants,  well  armed,  are  to  rendez- 
vous at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  is 
grievous  that  another. night  muft  pals. 
But  fo-  many  people  cannot  be  got  to- 
gether as  two  or  three  might. 

My  poor  wife  has  made  me  prcmife 
to  take  the  afliftance  of  peace-officers, 
v.-horev.T  I  find  either  the  villain,  or 
the  fullering  angel. 

e  the  road  parts,  we  mall  di- 
,  and  enquire  at  every  turnpike  j 
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and   mall  agree  upon    our  places  oT 
meeting. 

I  am  harafled  to  death  j  but  my  mind 
is  the  greateft  fufterer. 

jj,  ^ 

O,  my  dear  Mr.  Selby  !  we  have  lid- 
ings— God  be  praifed,  we  have  tid- 
ings ! — not  fo  happy,  indeed,  as  were 
to  be  wifhed :  yet  the  dear  creature  is 
living,  and  in  honourable  hands— God 
be  praifed  ! 

Read  the  inclofed  letter,  directed 
to  me. 


A/T I S S  Byrort  is  in  fafc  and  hor 
'  nourable  hands. 

t  The  firft  moment  me  could  give 
any  account  of  herfelf,  me  befought 
me  to  quiet  y-.jur  heart,  and  your 
lady'^'dv-ith  this  information. 

'  She  has  been  cruelly  trer. ted. 

'  Particulars,  at  prelent,  ihe  cannot 
give. 

1  She  was  iv.any  hourr,  fpeechlefs. 

*  But  don'i:  fright  yourfeives  :  hef 
fits,  though   not   lefs   frequent,  are 
weaker  and  weaker. 

*  The  bearer  will  acquaint  you  who 
my  brother  is  ;  to  whom  you   owe 
the  nrefervation   and  fafety  of    the 
lovelieft  woman  in  England  :  ?nd  he 
will  dire<5l  you  to  a  houfe  where  you 
will  be  welcome,  with  your  lady,  (for 
Mifs  Byron  cannot  be  removed)  to 
convince  yourfeives  that  all  poflible 
care  is  taken  of  her,  by,  Sir,  jour 
humble  fervant, 

'  CHARLOTTE  GRANDISON, 

FRIDAY,    FEB.  iy.' 


In  fits ! — Has  been  cruelly  treated  /— 
Many  hours  fpeechlefs  ! — Cannot  be  re* 
moved !  Her  folicitude,  though  hardly 
herfelf,  for  our  eafe  /— Deareft,  dear 
creature.! — But  you  will  rejoice  with 
me,  my  coufms,  that  fhe  is  in  fuch 
honourable  hands. 

What  I  have  written  muft  now  go. 
I  have  natime  to  tranfcribe. 

I  have  lent  to  my  two  friends,  to 
let  them  know,  that  I  fhall  not  have 
occafion  for  their  people's  afliftance. 

She  is  at  a  nobleman's  houfe,  the 
Earl  of  L.  near  Colnebrook. 

My  wife,  harafled  and  fatigued  in 
mind  as  flic  has  been  on  this  occafion, 

and 
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and  poorly  in  health,  wanted  to  go 
•with  me :  but  it  is  beft  firft  for  me  to 
fee  how  the  dear  creature  is. 

I  lhall  fet  out  before  day,  on  horfe- 
back.  My  fervant  fliall  carry  with 
him  a  portmanteau  of  things,  ordered 
t>y  my  wife.  My  coufm  muft  have 
made  a  ftrange  appearance,  in  her  maf- 
cruerade  drefs,  to  her  deliverer. 

The  honeft  man  who  brought  the 
letter,  [He  looks  remarkably  fo  ;  but 
had  he  a  lefs  agreeable  countenance, 
he  would  have  been  received  by  us  as 
an  angel,  for  his  happy  tidings]  was 
but  juft  returned  from  Windfor,  whi-. 
tjier  he  had  been  fent  early  in  the 
morning,  to  tranfact  fome  bufmefs, 
when  he  was  difpatched  away  to  us 
with  the  welcome  letter.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  be  fo  particular  as  we 
wifhed  him.  What  he  gathered  was 
from  the  houfe-keeper ;  the  men-ler- 
vants,  who  were  in  the  fray,  [A  fray, 
there  was  !]  being  gone  to  town  with 
their  niafter.  But  what  we  learnt  from 
him,  is,  briefly,  as  follows. 

His  mafter  is  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ; 
a  gentleman  who  has  not  been  long  in 
England.  I  have  often  heard  mention 
of  his  father,  Sir  Thomas,  who  died 
not  long  ago.  This  honeft  man  knew 
not  when  to  ftop  in  his  mafter's  praife. 
He  gives  his  young  lady  alfo  an  excel- 
lent character. 

Sir  Charles  was  going  to  town  in  his 
chariot  and  fix  when  he  met  (mofthap- 
pily  met!)  our  diftreffsd  coufin. 

Sir  Hargrave  is  the  villain. 

I  am  heartily  forry  for  fufpecting 
Mr.  Greville. 

Sir  Charles  had  earneft  bufinefs  in 
town;  and  he  proceeded  thither,  after 
he  had  refcued  the  dear  creature,  and 
committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  filter. 
—God  for  ever  blefs  him ! 

The  vile  Sir  Hargrave,  as  the  fer- 
vant underftood,  was  wounded.  Sir 
Charles,  it  feems,  was  alib  hurt. 
Thank  God  it  was  fo  {lightly,  as  not 
to  hinder  him  from  purfuing  his  jour- 
ney to  town  after  the  glorious  act. 

I  would  have  given  the  honeft  man 
a.  handfome  gratuity :  but  he  fo  earneft - 
lybefought  me  to  excufe  him,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to. 
the  moft  generous  of  mafters  to  decline 
all  gifts,  that  I  was  Obliged  to  with-, 
cjjraw  my  hand. 

I  will  i'peed  this  away,  by  Richard, 
fennel.  I  will  i'ggn  find  you  fajrther. 


farther  particulars  by  the  poft :  not  un- 
happy ones,  I  hope. 

Excufe,  mean  time,  all  that  is  amifs 
in  a  letter,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
was  written  in  fuch  a  dreadful  uncer- 
tainty, ami  believe,  that  I  will  be  ever 
yours, 

ARCHIBALD  REEVES* 


LETTER    XXVI. 

MR.  REEVES,    TO    GEORGE     SELBY, 


PEAK    SIR,  SAT.  FIB.   r8. 

I  Am  juft  returned  from  vifiting  my- 
beloved  coulin.  You  will  be  glad 
of  every  minute  particular,  as  I  can 
give  it  to  you,  relating  to  this  fhock- 
ing  affair  j  and  to  her  protector  andh 
his  fifter.  There  are  not  fueh  another 
brother  and  fifter  in  England. 

I  got  to  the  hofpitable  manfion  by 
nine  this  morning.  1  enquired  after 
Mifs  Byron's  health  •.  and,  on  giving 
in  my  name,  was  ihewn  into  a  hand- 
fome parlour,  elegantly  furniJhed. 

Immediately  came  down  to  me  a.  very 
agreeable  young  lady;  Mifs  G.randi- 
fbn.  I  gave  her  a  thoufand  thanks 
for  the  honour  of  her  letter,  and.  the 
joyful  information  it  had  given  me  oF 
the  iafety  of  one  fo  defervedly  dear  to 
us. 

«  She  witft  be  an  excellent  young 

*  lady/  anfweml  fhe.    '  I  have  juft  left 
'  her  —  you  muft  not  fee  her  yet—* 

*  Ah,  Madam!'  laid  I,  and  looked 
furprized  and  grieved,  *  I  believe  —  "" 

<•  Don't  affright  yourfelf,  Sir.    Mifs 

*  Byron   will   do   very  well  :  but  fhe 
'  muft  be  kept  quiet.     She  has  had  a 

*  happy  deliverance  —  She  —  ' 

*  O  Madam/  interrupted  I,  '  your 

*  generous,  your  noble  brother  —  ' 

*  Is  the  beft  of  nun,  Mr.  Reeves  s 
'  his  delight  is  in  doing.good.  —  And, 
<  as  to  this  adventure,  it  has  made  him, 
'  I  am  fure,  a  very  happy  man.' 

'  But  is  my  coufm,  Madam,  fo  ill, 
1  that  I  cannot  be  allowed  to  fee  her  for 

*  one  moment?' 

*  She  is  but  juft  come  out  of  a  fit. 
f  She  fell  into  it  in   the  relation  fhe 
'  would  have  made  of  her  ftory,  oj» 

*  mentioning    the   villain's   name  by 
'  whom  fhe  has  fufifered.     She  could 
f  give  only  broken  and  imperfect  ac- 

*  tvunts  of  herfelf  uil...day  ycfterda}> 
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*  or  you  had  heard  from  me  fooner. 
'  When  you  lee  her,  you  muft  be  very 
'  cautious    of  what  you    fay  to  her. 

*  We   have    a   fkilful    phyfician,    by 

*  vvhofe  advice  we  proceed/ 

'  God  for  ever  blefs  you,  Madam!' 
'  He  has  not  long  left  her.     Head- 

*  vifes  quiet.     She  has  had  a  very  bad 

*  night.     Could  (he  compofe  herlcif, 

*  could  Ihe  get  a  little  natural  reft,  the 

*  cure  is  performed  .—Have  you  break  - 

*  failed,  Sir?' 

f  Breakfailed,  Madam !  My  impa- 

*  tience  to  fee  my  coufm  allowed  me 

*  not  to  think  of  break  fall.' 

*  You  muft  breakfaft  with  me,  Sir. 

*  And  when  that  is  over,  if  me  is  to- 
4  lerable,  we  will  acquaint  her  with 
'  your  arrival,  and  go  up  together.     I 

*  read  your  impatience,  Sir:  we  will 

*  make  but  a  very  fhort  breakfalling. 
'  I  was  juft  going  to  breakfaft.7 

She  rang.     It  was  brought  in. 

*  I  longed,  I  laid,  as  we  fat  at  tea,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  happy  deliverance. 

'  We  avoid  alking  any  queftions 
'  that  may  affecl:  her.  I  know  veiy 

*  little  of  the  particulars  myfelf.    My 
4  brother  was  in  hafte  to  get  to  town . 

*  The  i'ervants  that  were  with  him  at 

*  the    time,    hardly    difmounted:    he' 

*  doubted  not  but  the  lady  (to  whom 
'  he  referred  me  for  the  gratifying  my 

*  curiofity)  would  be  able  to  tell  me 

*  every  thing.     But  fhe  fell  into  fits ; 
'  and,  as  I  told  you,  was   fo  ill,  on 
«  the  recolleclion  of  what  fhe  had  fuf- 

<  fered— ' 

'  Good  God!'  faid  I,    «  what  muft 

*  the  dear  creature  have  fuffered  !' 

*  — That  we  thought  fit  to  reftrain 
'  our  curiofity,  and  fo  muft  you,  till 
'  we   fee  Sir  Charles.     I  expect  him 

*  before  noon.' 

*  I  am  told,    Madam,    that  there 

*  wasafkirmifh.  I  hope  Sir  Charles — ' 
<  I  hope  fo  too,  Mr.  Reeves,'  in- 
terrupted fhe.     « I  long  to  fee  my  bro- 

*  ther  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  fee 

<  your  coufm — But,  on  my  apprehen- 

*  lions,  he  allured  me,  upon  his  ho- 

*  nour,  that  he  was  but  very  flightly 
'  hurt.     Sir  Charles   is   no   qualifier, 

*  Sir,  when  he  ftakes  his  honour,  be 

*  the  occafion  either  light  orferious.' 

1  raid,  I  doubted  not  but  (he  was 
irery  much  furpmed  at  a  lady's  beh.g 
brought  in  by  Sir  Charles,  and  in  a 


'  I  was,    Sir.     I  had  not  left  mr 

Chamber;   but  haftened  down  at  the 

fidl   word,    to  receive  and  welcome 

the    ftranger.      My    maid,    out   of 

breath,  burft  into'  my  room — "  Sir^ 

Charles,    Madam,     befeeches    you 

"  this   moment  to  come  down.     He 

"  has  faved   a  lady   from  robbers  j" 

'  (that  was  her  report)   "  a  very  fine 

"  lady!  and  is  come  back   with  her. 

'•'  He  begs  that  you  will  come  down 

"  this  inftant." 

*  I  was  too  much  furprized  at  my 

*  brother's  unexpected  return,  and  too 
'  much  affected  wii.li  the  lady's  vifible 
'  grief  and    terror,   to  attend  to  her 

*  drei's,  when  I  firll  went  down.     She 
c  was    fitting,    dreadfully  trembling, 
t  and  Sir  Charles  next  her,  in  a  very 

*  tender  manner,  afiuring  her  of  his, 
'  and  of  his  filler's  kindeft  protection. 

*  I  faluted  her,'  continued  the  lady, 
"  Welcome,  welcome!  thrice  welcome, 
"  to  this  hoxife  and  tome!—" 

*  She  threv/  herfelf  on  one  knee  to 
'  me,     Dillrefs  had  too  much  humbled 

*  her.     Sir  Charles  and  I  raifed  herto^ 
'  her  feat.      "   You  fee   before  you, 
"  Madam,11  faid  me,  c;a  ftrange  crea- 
*«  ture,"    and   looked    at   her  drefs  j' 
tc  but  I  hope  you  will  believe  I  am  an 
'*  innocent   one.      This  vile  appear- 
"  ance  was  not;  my  choice.     Fie  upon 
"  me!   I  muilbe  thus  dreiTcdout  fori 
*'  maiquerade  :  hated  diverfion  !  I  ne- 
"  ver  h;id  a  notion  of  it. — Think  not 
"  hardly,  Sir,"  turning  to  Sir  Charles, 
'  her  hands  clafped  and  held  up,  "  of 
*'  her  whom  you  have  fo  generoufly  de-. 
*'  livered. — Think  not  hardly  of  me, 
"  Madam,"  turning  to  me;  "  I  am 
"  not  a  bad  creature.     That  vile,  vile 
"  man! — "  She  could  fay  no  more.    ^ 

"   Charlotte,1'    faid    my    brother, 

"  you  will  make  it  your  firft  care  to" 

"  raife  the  fpirits  of  this  injured  beau- 

"  ty:  your  next,  to   take  her  direc- 

"  tions,  an'l  inform  her  friends  of  her 

"  fafety.     Such  tin  admirable  young- 

"  lady  as   this    cannot  be  milTed   an 

tc  hour,  without  exciting  the  fears  of 

"  all  her  friends  for  her.     I  repeat, 

'  Madam,  that  you  are  in  honourable 

*  hands.     My  lifterwill  have  pleafurr 

'  in  obliging  you.1' 

'  She  wifht-d    to    be    conveyed    to 

town;    but  looking  at   her  drefs,  I 

otfereu  herclo:?ths  of  mine;  and  my 

brother  fnid,  if  fhe  were  very  earneft, 

*  and  thought  Lcriclf  aole  to  go, 
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f  would  take  horfe,  and  leave  the  cha- 

*  riot,  arid  h_  was  lure  that  I  would  at- 

*  tend  her  thither. 

*  But  before  fhe  could  declare  her 
'  acceptance  of  this  offer,  as  fhe  feerrt- 

*  eil  joyfully  ready  to  do,  her  fpirits 
1  failed  her,  raid  me  funk  down  at  my 
«  feet. 

*  Sir  Charles   juft  ftaid  to  fee  her 
'  coraetoherfelf ;  and  then — "Sifter," 
'  laid   he,  '*  the   lady  cannot  be  re- 
'*  moved.     Let  Dr.  Holmes  be  fent  for 
**  inftantly.     I    know   you  will  give 
"  her  your  beft  attendance.    I  will  be 
44  with  you  before  noon  to-morrow. 

*  The  lady  is  too  lovv,  and  too  weak, 
'*  to  be  troubled  with  queftions  now. 
*'  Johnfon  will  be  back  from  Windfor. 
f '  Let  him  take  her  commands  to  any  of 
*'  her  friends.  —  Adieu,  dear  Ma- 
**  dam! — "  [YoUrcoulin,  Sir,  feemed 

*  likely   to  faint   again.]    "  Support 
*'  yourfelf."     Repeating,    "  You  are 
**  in    fafe   and    honourable   hands  j" 

*  bowing  to  her,  as  fhe  bowed  in  re- 

*  turn,  but  fpokenot — "  Adieu  ^  Char- 
"  lotte!"     And  away  went  the  belt  of 
r  brothers. 

'  And  "  God  Almighty  blefs  him," 
'•'  fuid  I,  "  wherever  he  goes !" 

Mifs  Grandifon  then  told  me,  that 
fhe  houfe  1  \vas  in  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  L.  who  had  lately  married  her  elder 
lifter.  About  three  months  ago,  they 
fet  out,  fhe  faid,  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
my  lord's  eftate  and  relations  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  firft  time,  and  to  fettle 
fome  affairs  there.  They  were  ex- 
pected back  in  a  week  or  fortnight :  fhe 
came  down  but  hift  Tuefday,  and  that 
in  order  to  give  directions  for  every 
thing  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 

*  It  was  happy  for  your  coufin,''    faid 
fhe,  <  that  I  obtained  the  favour  of  my 

brother's  company ;  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  in  town  this  morning. 
He  intended  to  come  back  to  carry 
me  to  town  this  evening.  We  are  a 
family  of  love,  Mr.  Reeves.  We 
are  true  brothers  and  fillers — But 
why  trouble  I  you  with  thefe  things 
now?  We  mall  be  better  ac- 
quainted. I  am  charmed  with  Mifs 
Byron.' 

She  was  fo  good  as  to  hurry  the 
brejikfaft  5  and  when  it  was  over,  con- 
ducted me  up  flairs.  She  bid  me  ftay 
at  the  door,  and  ftepped  gently  to  the 
bed-fide,  and  opening  jhe  curtain>  I 
heard  tne  voice  of  our  coufin. 
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'  Dear  Madam,  whnt  trouble  do  I 
c  give!'  were  her  words. 

'  Still  taik  of  trouble,  Mifs  By- 
'  ron  ?'  anfwered  Mil's  Grandifon, 
with  art  amiable  familiarity  ;  '  you  will 
'  not  forbear — Will  you  promife  me 
'  not  to  be  furprized  at  the  arrival  of 
'  your  coufin  Reeves?' 

*  I  do  promife— I  fhall  rejoice  to  Tee. 
'  him.' 

Mifs  Grandifon  called  to  me.  I 
approached ;  and  catching  my  coufm's 
held-out  hand,  *  Thank  God,  thank 

*  God,    beft    beloved   of    a   hundred 

<  hearts!'  faid  I,  *  that  once  more  I 
'  behold  you !  that  once  more  I  fee 

*  you  in  fafe  and  honourable  hands  !  — 
'  I  will  not  tell  you  what  we  have  all 
«  fufFered.' 

*  No,  don't/  faid  fhe — «  You  need 
'  not — But,  O  my  coufin !  I  have  fallen 
£  into  the  Company  of  angels.' 

'  Forbear,'  gently  patting  her  hand, 
'  forbear  thefe  high  flights,'  faid  the 
kind  lady,  '  or  I  mail  beat  my  charm - 

*  ing  patient.     I  fhall  not  think  you  in 

*  a  way  to  be  quite  well,  till  you  de- 

She  whifpered  me,  that  the  doctor 
had  expretfed  fears  for  her  head,  if  fhe 
were  not  kept  quiet.  Then  raifing  her 
voice,  *  Your  coufm's  gratitude,  Mr. 
'  Reeves,  is  excefTive.  You  muft  al- 
f  low  me,'  fmiling,  *  to  beat  her. 

<  When  fhe  is  well,  fhe  fhall  talk  of 
'  angels,  and  of  what  fhe  pleafes.' 

But,  my  dear1  Mr.  Selby,  we  who 
know  how  her  heart  overflow,  with, 
fentiments  of  gratitude,  on  every  com- 
mon obligation,  and  eVen  on  but  inten- 
tional ones,  can  eaf:ly  account  for  the 
high  fenfe  fhe  mult  have  of  thoic  fhe 
lies  under  for  fuch  a  deliverance  from 
the  brother,  and  of  i'uch  kind  treat- 
ment from  the  filter,  both  abfolute 
Grangers,  till  her  diitrcffes  threw  her 
into  their  protection. 

'  I  will  only  afk  my  dear  Mifs  By- 
'  ron  one  queftion,'  faid  I,  (forgetting 
the  caution  given  me  below  by  Mil's 
Grandifon)  *  whether  this  villain,  by 
'  his  violence — '  [*  meant  marriage,'  I 
was  going  to  fay]  But  interrupting  me, 

*  You   fhall    not,  Mr.  Reeves,'    faid 
Mifs  Grandifon,  fmiling,  '  aft;  half  a 

queition,  that  may  revive  dif agree- 
able remembrances.  Is  (lie  not 
alive,  and  here,  and  in  a  way  to  be 
well  ?  Have  patience,  till  flie  is  able 
to  tell  you  all.* 

M  My 
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My  coufin  was  going  to  fyeak/ 
My  dear,'  faid  the  lady,  *  you  lhall 
not  anfwer  Mr.  Reeves's  queftion,  if 
it  be  a  queftion  that  will  induce  you 
to  look  backward.  At  prefent,  you 
muft  look  only  forward.  And  are 
you  not  in  my  care,  and  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon*  s  protection  ?' 
'  I  have  done,  Madam,'  faid  I, 
towing — *  the  defire  of  taking  ven- 
'  geance — * 

«  Hum,  Mr.  Reeves!— Surely!— ' 
finiling,  and  holding  her  finger  to  her 
lip. 

1  It  is  a  patient's  duty,'  faid  my 
coxifm,  *  to  fubmit  to  the  prefcriptions 
of  her  kind  phyfician  $  but  were  I 
ever  to  forgive  the  author  of  my. 
diftrefTes,  it  muft  be  for  his  being  the 
occafion  of  bringing  me  into  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  lady :  and  yet, 
to  lie  under  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tions that  I  never  can  return— •'  Here 
ihe  flopped. 

I  took  this  as  a  happy  indication 
that  the  laft  violence  was  not  offered  ; 
if  it  had,  (lie  would  not  have  mention- 
ed forgiving  the  author  of  herdiftreis. 

*  As  to  what  you  fay  of  obligation, 
'  Mils  Byron,'  returned  Mil's  Grandi- 
fon,  '  let  your  heart  anfwer  for  minet 

*  had  you  and    I  changed  fituation. 

*  And  if,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition,  you 

*  can  think  that  your  humanity  would 

*  have  been  fo  extraordinary  a  matter, 

*  then  mail  you  be  at  liberty,  when 

*  you  are  recovered,  to  fay  a  thoufand 
'  fine  things :  till  when,  pray  be  illent 
4  on  thisfubject.' 

Then  turning  to  me,  *  See  how  much 

*  afraid  your  coufin  Byron  is  of  lying 

*  under  obligations.     I  am  afraid  me 

*  has  a  proud  heart :  has  ihe  not  a  very 

*  proud  heart,  Mr.  Reeves?' 

*  She  has  a  very  grateful  one,  Ma- 
'  dam,*  replied  I. 

She  turned  to  my  coufin.  *  Will 
'  you,  Mifs  Byren,  be  eafy  under  the 

*  .obligations  you  talk  of,  or  will  you 
'  not?' 

'  I  fubmit  to  your  fuperiority,  Ma- 
'  dam,  in  every  tiling,'1  replied  my 
<oufm,  bowing  her  head. 

.  She  then  aiked  me,  if  I  hud  let  her 
friends  in  the  country  know  of  this 
Shocking  affair. 

I  rraci  fufpefted  Mr.  Greville,  I  faid, 
and  had  written  in  confidence  to  htr 
uncle  Selby. 


'  O  my  poor  grandmamma— O  my 

*  good  aunt  Selby,  and  my  Lucy — I 

*  hope—' 

Mifs  Graiidifon  interpofed,  hu- 
mouroufly  interrupting — '  I  will  have 
'  nothing  faid  that  begins  with  O. 

*  Indeed,  Mils  Byron,    Mr.  Reeves, 

*  I  will  not  truft  you  together — Can. 

*  not  you  have  patience — ' 

We  both  afked  her  pardon.  My 
coufin  defired  leave  to  rile — '  But  theie 

*  odious  cloaths — '  faid  ihe. 

*  If  you  are  xvell  enough,  child/ 
replied  Mifs  Grr.ndifon,  *  you  mail 
'  rife,  and  have  no  need  to  fee  thole 

*  odious  cloaths,  as    you  call  them.* 
I  told  them  Mrs.  Reeves  had  fent  her 
fome  of  her  cloaths.     The  portman- 
teau was  ordered  to  be  brought  up. 

Then  Mifs  Grandifon,  fitting  down 
on  the  bed  by  my  coufm,    took  her 
hand;  and,   feeling  her  pulfe,    *  Are 
you  lure,  my  patient,  that  you  lhall 
not«  fuller  if  you  are  permitted    to 
rife?     Will    you  be  calm,    ferene, 
eafy?    Will    you  banifh    curiofity? 
Will  you  endeavour  to  avoid  recol- 
lection r 

*  \  will  do  my  endeavour/  anfwcred 
my  couiin: 

Mifs  Grandifon  then  rung,    and  a 
maid-fervant  coming  up,     '    Jenny,* 
faid  Ihe,  '  pray  give  your  belt  afliltance 
to  my  lovely  patient.     But  be  fure 
don't  let  her  hurry  her  Ipirits.     I 
will  lead  Mr.  Reeves  info  my  dref- 
fmg   room.      And   when    you    arc 
drelfed,  my  dear,  we  will  either  re- 
turn to  you  here,   or  expeit  you  to 
join  us  there  at  your  pleulure.' 
And  then  Ihe  obligingly  conduced 
me  into  her  drefTmg-room.,  and  exculed 
herfelf  for  refining  to  let  us  talk  of  in- 
terefting   iubje&s,^     '  I  am  rejoiced/ 
faid  fne,  '  to  find  her  more  fedate  and. 
'  compofed  than  hitherto  Die  has  been. 

*  Her  head  has  been  greatly  in  danger. 
'  Her  talk,  for  ionic  hours,  when  me 
'  V/Wtalk,  was  fo  wild  and  incoherent, 
'  and  Ihe  was  ib  full  of  terror,    on 
1  ever)'  one's  coming  in  her  light,  t!  :;t 
'  I  would  not  fuffer  any  body  to  attend 
«  her  but  niylclf. 

1  left  her  not/  contimied  Mifs 
Grnndifon,  *  till  eleven  ;  and  thehouft> 

*  .keeper,  and  my  maid,  fat  up  in  her 
4  room  all  the  reft  of  the  night. 

*  I  arofe  before  my  ufuul  iisqe  fo  at- 

*  tend  her.    1  flept  not  wtil  mvfclf. 

•  i  did 
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*  I  did  nothing  but  -dream  of  robbers, 

*  reicues,  and  murders:    fuch  an  im- 

*  piellion  ha,d    the   diftreffes   of   this 

*  voung  lady  made  on  my  mind. 

*  They  made  me  a  poor  report/  pro- 
ceeded me,  *  of  the  night  me  had 
»  pa^cd.  And,  as  I  told  you,  me 
«  tainted  away  this  morning,  a  little 

*  before  yoxi  came,  on  her  endeavour- 

*  ing  to  give  me  Ibme  account  of  her 
«  aftecYmg  ftory. 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reeves,  I 

*  am  as  curious  as  you  can  be,  to  know 
«  the  whole  of  what  has  befallen  herj 

*  but  her  heart  is  tender  and  delicate : 

<  her  fpirits  are  low ;  and  we  muft  not 
«  pull  down  with  one  hand,  what  we 
«  build  up  with  the  other.     My  bro- 
«  ther  alf'o  will  expecl  a  good  account 

<  of  my  charge.' 

I'bleffed  her  for  her  goodnefs.  And 
finding  her  defirous  of  knowing  all 
that  I  could  tell  her,  of  our  coufm's 
character,  family,  and  lovers,  I  gave 
her  a  brief  hiftory,  which  extremely 
pleafed  her.  «  Good  God!'  faid  me, 
what  a  happinefs  is  it,  that  fuch  a 
lady,  in  fuch  cliftrefs,  mould  meet 
with  a  man  as  excellent,  and  as  much 
admired,  as  herfelf!  My  brother, 
Mr.  Reeves,  can  never  marry  but  he 
muft  break  half  a  fcore  hearts.  For- 
give me  that  I  bring  him  in,  when- 
ever any  good  peiion,  or  thing,  or 
aftion,  is  fpoken  of.  Every  body,  I 
believe,  who  is  ftrongly  pofTefled  of 
a  fubjecl,  makes  every  thing  feen, 
heard,  or  read  of,  that  bears  theleaft 
refemblance,  turn  into  and  ierve  to 
illuftrate  that  fubjecl:.' 
But  here  I  will  conclude  this  letter, 
in  order  to  fend  it  by  the  poll.  Be- 
fides,  I  have  been  fo  much  fatigued  in 
body  and  mind,  and  my  wife  has  allb 
been  ib  much  dfftorbed  in,  her  mind, 
that  I  muft  give  way  to  a  call  of  reft. 

I  will  purlue  the  fubje&,  the  now 
agreeable  fubjeft,  in  the  morning;  and 
perhaps  (hall  difpatch  what  I  (hall  far- 
ther write,  as  you  muft  be  impatient 
for  it,  by  an  eipecial  meffenger. 

Sir  Rowland  was  here  twice  yefter- 
day,  and  once  to-day.  My  wife 
caufed  him  to  be  told,  that  Mils  By- 
ron, by  a  fudden  call,  has  been  obliged 
to  go  a  little  way  out  of  town  for  two 
or  three  days. 

He  'propofes  to  fet  out  for  Cr.ermar- 
then  the  beginning  of  next  week,  life 


hoped  he  mould  not  be  denied  taking 
his  corporal  leave  of  her. 

If  our  coufm  has  a  good  day  to- 
morrow, and  no  return  of  her  fits,  ffye 
propofes  to  be  in  town  on  Monday. 
I  am  to  wait  on  her,  and  Sir  Charles 
and  his  hfter,  at  breakfaft  on  Monday 
morning,  and  to  attend  her  home; 
where  there  will  be  joy  indeed,  on  her 
arrival. 

Pray  receive  for  yourfelf,  and  make 
for  me  to  your  lady,  and  all  friends, 
my  compliments  of  congratulation. 

I  have  not  had  either  leifure  or  incli- 
nation, to  enquire  after  the  villain 
who  has  given  us  all  this  difturbance. 
E*vert  ever  jours! 

ARCHIBALD  REEVES. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


LETTER    XXVTI. 

FROM  MR.  REEVES,  TO  GEORGE 
SELBY,  ESQ^.  IN  CONTINUA- 
TION. 

MISS    Grandifon    went  to    my 
coufm,    td   fee    how   ftie  bore 
rifing,  fuppofmg  her  near  drefied. 

She  loon  returned  to  me.  *  The 
'  moft  charming  woman,  I  think,"  fail 
me,  *I  ever  few!  But  (he  trembles 

*  fo,  that  I  have  perfuaded  her  to  lie 

*  down.      I   anfwered  for  you,    that 
'  you  would  ftay  dinner.' 

<  I  muft  beg  excufe,    Madam.      I 

*  have  an  excellent  wife.     She  loves 
'  Mifs  Byron  as  her  life :  ihc  will  be 

*  impatient  to  know — ' 

«  Well,  well,  well!  fay  no  more, 
f  Mr.  Reeves  :  my  brother  has  re- 
'  deemed  one  priibner,  and  his  lifter 
c  has  taken  another;  and  glad  you 
'  may  be,  that  it  is  no  worfe.' 

I  bowed,  and  looked  filly,  I  be- 
lieve. 

4  You  may  look,  and  beg,  and 
'  pray,  Mr.  Reeves.  When  you 
(  know  me  better,  you'll  find  me  a 
1  very  whimfical  creature:  but  you 
'  muft  ftay  to  fee  Sir  Charles.  Would 
'  you  go  home  to  your  wife  with  half 
4  your  errand?  She  won't  thank  >o« 
1  for  that,  I  can  tell  you,  let  her  h* 
'  as  good  a  woman  as  the  beft.  Bui, 
'  to  comfort  you,  we  give  not  inu 
*  erery  modern  fruhion.  We  dine 
,  M  z  '  cai-li;:r 
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«  earlier  than  moft  people  of  our  con- 
'  dition.  My  brother,  though  in  the 
'  main,  above  fmgularity,  will,  ne- 
'  verlhelefs,  in  things  he  thinks  right, 

*  be  governed  by  his  own  rules,  which 

*  are  the  laws  of  reafon  and  conveni- 
«  ence.     You  are  on  horfeback ;  and, 
'  were  I  yoxi,   fuch  good  news  as  I 

*  mould    nave  to  cany,    considering 
'  what  might  have  happened,    would 

*  give  me  wings,    and  make  me   fly 

*  through  the  air  with  it." 

I  was  about  to  fpeak  :  '  Come,  come, 

*  I  will  have  no  denial,'  interrupted 
{lie ;  '  I  fhall  have  a  double  pleafure, 
'  if  you  are  prefent  when  Sir  Charles 

*  comes,    on  hearing  his   account  of 
'  what  happened.  You  are  a  good  man, 

*  and  have  a  rvdjbnablequantityot'won- 
'  der  vn<\gratitU(tt,Jp  heighten  a  gom- 

*  mon  cafe  into  the  marvellous.     So 
*•  fit  down,  and  be  quiet/ 

I  was  equally  delighted  and  fur- 
prized  at  her  humourous  raillery,  but 
could  not  anfwer  a  fingle  word.  *  If 

*  it  be  midnight  before  you  will  differ 

*  me   to  depart,"1    thought  I,   '  I  will 

*  not  make  another  objection/ 
While  this   amiable  lady  was  thus 

entertaining  me,  we  .heard  the  tramp- 
ling of  horfes — *  My  brother!'  faid 
Ihe,  '  I  hope  !  —  He  comes !  Pardon 
'  the  fondnefs  of  a  fifter  who  fpeaks 
'  from  fenfible  effe£ls-— A  father  and 

*  a  brother  in  one  !' 

Sir  Charles  entered  the  room,.  He 
acldreffed  hirnfelf  to  me  in  a  moft  po- 
lite manner,  '  Mr.  Reeves!"  faid  he, 
4  as  I  undcrltand  from  below/ — Then 
turning  to  his  fifter,  '  Excufe  me, 

*  Charlotte,  I  heard  this  worthy  gen. 

*  tleman  was  with  you  :  and  I  was  im- 

*  patient  to  know  how  my  fair  gueftr—' 

*  Mifs  Byron  is  in  a  good  way,  I 

*  hope,'    interrupted  me,     *  but  very 
'  wvnk  aruUow-ipirited.  She  arofe  and 
'  d relied  ;  but  I  have  prevailed  on  her 

*  to  lie  down  again/ 

Then  turning  to  me,  with  a  noble 
air,  he  both  welcomed  and  congralu-. 
lated  me. 

Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is,  indeed,  a 
fine  figure.  Hejs  inthehlopmof  youth. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  evtr  fcen  a 
handfomerorgenteielerinan.Wellmight 
his  fifter  fay,  that,  if  he  rncrried  he 
would  break  half  a  fcore  hearts.  '  O 

*  this  vile  Pollexfen '/    thought  I,  at 
the  momer.t;   «  could  h<-   draw   upon, 

*  has  he  hurt,  fuch  a  u, a:;  as  this  ?' 


After  pouring  out  my  acknowledg- 
ments, in  the  name  of  fevcral  families, 
as  well  as  in  my  own,  I  could  not  but 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  hurt  he 
had  received. 

'  A  very  trifle!— My  coat  only  was 

*  hurt,  Mr,  Reeves.     The  fkin  of  my 

*  left  Ihoulder  raked  a  little,"  putting 
his  hand  upon  it. 

«  Thank  God!"  faid  I:  « Thank 
'  God!'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon.  «  But  fo 
1  near  !  —  O  the  villain!  what  might 

*  it  have  been  !'— 

*  Sir  Hargrave,  pent  up  in  a  cha- 
(  riot,  had  great  difadvantage.  My 
'  reflections  on  the  event  of  yefterday, 
'  yield  me  the  more  pleaiure,  as  I  have, 
'  on  enquiry,  underftood  that  he  will 
<  do  well  again,  if  he  will  be  ruled. 

*  I  woxild  not,  on  any  account,  have 

*  had  his  inftant  death  to  anfwer  for. 
'  But  no  more  of  this  juftnow.     Give 

*  me  the  particulars  of  the  young  lady's 
'  ftate  of  health.     I  left  her  m  a  very 

*  bad  way. — You  had  advice  ?' 

Mifs  Grandifon  gave  her  brother  an 
account  of  all  that  had  been  done;  and 
of  every  thing  that  had  paffed  fmce  he 
went  away;  as  allo  of  the  character 
and  excellences  of  the  lady  whom  he 
had  refcued. 

I  confirmed  what  me  faid  in  my  cou- 
fin's  favour;  and  he  very  gratefully 
thanked  his  fifter  for  her  care,  as  a  man. 
would  do  for  one  the  neareft  and  dear- 
eft  to  him. 

We  then  befought  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  glorious  a6lion,  which 
had  reftored  to  all  that  knew  her  the 
darling  of  our  hearts. 

I  will  relate  all  he  laid,  in  ths  firft 
perfon,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as 
pofllble  ;  and  will  try  to  hit  the  coolnefs 
with  which  he  told  the  agreeable  ftory. 

'  You  know,  fifter,'  faid  he,  '  the 
'  call  I  had  to  town.  It  was  happy 

<  that-  I  yielded  to  your  importunity 

<  to  attend  you  hither. 

'About  two  miles  on  this  fide  Hounf- 

<  low,  I  faw  a  chariot  and  fix  driving 

*  at  a  great  rate.     I  alib  had  ordered 
'  Jerry  to  drive  pretty  fait. 

<  The  coachman  feemed  inclined  to 
'  difpute   the  way  with  mine.     This 

*  occafioned  a  few  moments  ftop  to 

*  both.     I  ordered   my  coachman    to 
'  break  the  way.  I  don't  love  to  ftand 
'  upon  trifles.  'My  horfes  were  frefh  : 
*•  I  had  not  come  far. 

<  The  curtain  of  the  chariot  we  met 

*  was 
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lled  down.     I  faw  not  who 
was  m  it  ;    but,  on  turning  but  of 

*  the  way,  I  knew,   by  the  arms,  it 

<  was  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen'  s. 

*  There  was  in  it  a  gentleman,  who 

*  immediately  pulled  up  the  canvas. 

'  I  law,  however,  before  he  drew  it 
'  up,  another  perfon,  wrapt  up  in  a 

*  man's  ic-iriet  cloak. 

"  For  God's  fake  !    help,    help  !" 

*  cried  out  the  peribn  :    *'  for  G.od's 
"  fake,  help  !" 

'  I  ordered  my  coachman  to  ftop. 
"  Drive  on  !"  faid  the  gentleman  ; 

*  curfmg  his  coachman  :.  ft  drive  on, 
"  when  I  bid  you  !" 

"  Help  !"  again  cried  me  ;  but  with 

'  a  voice  as  if  her  mouth  was  half  ftopt. 

'  I  called  to  my  fervants  on  horfe- 

*  back,    to  ftop  the  poftilion  of  the 

*  other  chariot  :  and  I  bid  Sir  Har- 

*  grave's  coachman  proceed  at  his  pe- 
«  ril. 

*  Sir  Hargrave  called  out,  on  the 
'   contrary    fide   of  the   chariot    (his 

*  canvas  being  ftill   up  on  that  next 
'  me)  with  vehement  execrations,  to 

*  drive  on. 

4  I  alighted,  and  went  round  to  the 

*  other  fide  of  the  chariot. 

*  Again  the   lady   endeavoured   to 

*  cry  out.     I  faw  Sir  Hargrave  ftrug- 

*  gle  to  pxill  over  her  mouth  a  hand- 

*  kerchief,  which  was  tied  round  her 
1  head.     He  fwore  outrageoufly. 

*  The  moment  me  beheld  me,  me 

*  fpread  out  both  her  hands—"  For 
«  God's  fike!"— 

«  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen,"  faid  I, 
**  fey  the  amis.  —  You  are  engaged,  I 
*'  doubt,  in  a  very  bad  affair." 

«  I  am  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  ; 
*'  and  am  carrying  a  fugitive  wife  —  " 
*'  Your  own  wife,  Sir  Hargrave  !"— 

«<  Yes,  by  G—  "  faid  he  ;  "  and 
"  Ihe  was  going  to  elope  from  me  at  a 
<*  damned  mafquerade  —  See!"  draw, 

*  ing  afide  the  cloak,  <(  detected  in  the 
r<  very  drefs  !" 

««  O  no!  no!  no!"  faid  the  lady. 
"  Proceed,    coachman!"    faid  he  3 

*  and  curfed  and  fwore. 

"  Let  me  aik.  the  lady  a  queftion, 
**  Sir  Hargrave  ?" 

"  You  are  impertinent,  Sir  !  Who 
*'  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

"  Are  you,  Madam.  Ladv  Pollex- 
*••  fen  ?"  faid  I. 

"  O  no!   no!    no!"*—  was  aU  /he 

<  Could  fay. 
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f   Two  of  my  fervants  came  about 

'  me  ;  a   third  held   the   head  of  the 

'  boric    on  which    the   poftilioil    fat. 

*  Three  of  Sir  Hargrave's  approached 

*  on    their  horfes  5    but  feemed  as  if 

*  afraid  to  come  too   near,  and  par- 
«  leyed  together. 

"  Have  an  eye  to  thofe  fellows,'* 

*  fatd  I.     ll  Some  bafe   work   is   on 
"  foot.     You'll  prefently  be  aided  by 
"  pafTengers.— Sirrah  !"   laid  I  to  the 

*  coachman,  (for  he  lamed  the  horfes 
'  on)  "  proceed  at  your  peril." 

*  Sir  Hargrave  then,    with  violent 
e  cuvfes  and  threaten  ings,  ordered  him 

*  to  drive  over  every  one  that  oppofed 
«  him. 

"  Coachman,  proceed  at  your  pe- 
"  HI !"  faid  I.  "  Madam,  Dvill  you—" 

"  O  Sir,  Sir,  Sir,  relieve!  help 
"  me  for  God's  fake  !  I  am  in  a  vil- 
"  Iain's  hands!  Trick'd,  vilely  trick'd, 
"  into  a  villain's  hands.  Help  !  help' 
"  for  God' slake!" 

"  Do  you,"  faid  I  to  Frederick, 
"  cut  the  traces,  if  you  cannot  other- 
"  wife  ftop  this  chariot.  Bid  Jerry 
"  cut  the  reins,  and  then  feize  as  ma- 
"  ny  of  thofe  fellows  as  you  can. 
"  Leave  Sir  Hargi-a  veto  me." 

*  The  lady  continued  fcreaming  anJ 
'  crying  out  for  help. 

'  Sir  Hargrave  drew  his  fword, 
'  which  he  had  held  between  his  knees 
'  in  the  fcabbard;  and  then  called 

*  upon  hrs  fervants  to  fire  at  all  that 
'  oppofed  his  progrefs. 

"  My  fervants,  Sir  Hargrave,  have 
"  fire-arms,  as  well  as  yours.  They 
"  will  not  difpute  my  orders'.  Don't 
t{  provoke  me  to  give  the  word." 

*  Then  addrefling  the  lady,  "Will 
"  you,  Madam,  put  yourfelf  into  my 
"  protection  ?" 

"  O  yes,  yes,  yes,  with  my  whole 
"  heart — -Dear,  good  Sir,  protect  me  1" 

*  I  opened  the  chariot  door.      Sir 
'  Hargrave  made  a  pal's  at  me.  "Take 
"  that,  and  be  damned  to   you,  for 
"  your  -infole"nce,    fcoundrel!"    faid 
«  he; 

*  I  was  aware  of  this  thruft,  and  put 
'  it  by ;  but  his  fword  a  little  raked  my 
'  fhoulder. 

*  My  fword  was  in  my  hand,  but 

*  undrawn. 

«  The  chariot-door  remaining  open, 
'  (I  was  not  fo  ceremonious,  as  to  let 

*  down  the  foot-ftep  to  take  the  gen- 

*  tkman  out)  I  fcu^d  him  by  the'col- 

«  lar 
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*  lar  before  he  could  recover  himfelf 
'  from  the   pals  he  had  made  at  me; 
'  and  with  a  jerk,  and  a  kind  of  twift, 

*  laid  him  under  the  hind- wheel  of  his 
4  chariot. 

'  I  wrenched  his  fword  from  him, 

*  and  fiiapped  it,  and  flung  the  two 

*  pieces  over  my  head. 

'  His  coachman  cried   out  for  his 

*  mafter.     Mine  threatened  kis  if  he 
'  ftirred.     The  poltilion   was  a  boy. 
'  My  fervant  had  made  him  difmounr, 

*  before  he  joined  the  other  two,  whom 

*  I  had  ordered  aloud  to  endeavour  to 
1  feize  (but  my  view  was  only  to  ter- 
'  rify)  wretches,  who,    knowing    the 

*  badnefs  of  their  caufe,  were  before 
«  terrified. 

'  Sir  Hargrave's   mouth    and   face 

*  wer«  very  bloody.    I  believe  I  might 

*  h-.irt  him  with  the  pommel  of  my 
«  iword. 

*  One  of  his  legs,  in  his  fprawling, 

*  had   got  between  the  fpokes  of  his 
•'  chariot-wheei.     I  thought  that  was 
•*  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  prevent- 

*  ing  farther    mi f chief ;    and  charged 

*  his   coachman  not  to   ftir  with  the 

*  chariot,  for  his  matter's  fake. 

*  H«  cried  out,  curled,  and   fwore; 

*  I  believe   he   was  bruifed  with  the 

*  fail.      The   jerk  was   violent.       So 

*  little  able  to  fupport  an  offence,  Sir 

*  Hargrave,  upon  his  own  principles, 

*  fhould  not  have  been  fo  ready  to  give 

*  it. 

*  T  had  not  drawn  my  fword :     I 

*  hope  I  never  mail  be  provoked  to  do 
'  it  in  a  private  quarrel.    I  ihouldnot, 

*  however,  have  fcruplcd  to  draw  it, 

*  on  fuch  an  occafton  as  this,  had  there 

*  been  an  abfolute  neceflity  for  it. 

*  The  lady,  though  greatly  terrified, 

*  had  diiengaged  her felf  from  the  man's 
«  cloak,     t  had  not  kifure  to  conhder 
4  her  drefs ;    but  I  was  ftruck   with 

*  her  figure,  and  more  with  her  terror. 

*  I  offered  my  hand.    I  thought  net 
•*  now  of  the  foot-ftep,  any  more  tharr 
1  I  did  before:  me  not  of  any  thijig, 

*  us  it  Icemed,  hut  her  deliverance. 

*  Have  you  not  read,  Mr.  Reeves, 

*  (Pliny,  I  think,  gives  the  relation) 

*  of  a  frighted  bird,  that,  puriued  by 
<  a  hawk,  n"ew  for  protection  into  the 

*  hofom  of  a  man  pafling  by  ? 

'   In  like  manner  your  lovely  coufm, 

*  the  moment  I  returned  to  the  chariot 

*  door,    inilrdd   of  accepting1  of    my 

*  offset*  ha/id,.  thtew  iierielf  into  ray 


arms.     — "  O  fave  me!  fare  meT* 

She  was  ready  to  faint.     She  could 

Hot,  I  believe,  have  ftood. 

'  I  earned  the  lovely  creature  round 

Sir  Hargrave1  s  horfes,  andfeatedher 

in  my  chariot. — "  Be  affured,  Ma- 

'  dam,"  faid  I,    "  that   you  are   in 

'  honourable  hands.      I  will  convey 

"  you  to   my   iifter,  who  is  a  young 

"  lady  of  honour  and  virtue." 

'  She  looked  put  at  one  window, 
'  then  at  the  other,  in  viflble  terror, 
'  as  if  fearing  ftill  Sir  Hargrave. 
"  Fear  nothing,"  faid  I :  "  I  will  at- 
'*  tend  you  in  a  moment."  I  ihut  the 

*  chariot-door. 

*  I  then  went  backward  a  few  paces, 
'  (keeping,  however,  the  ladyjn  my 

*  eye^  to  fee  what  had  become  of  my 
s   fervants. 

*  It  feems,  that  at  their  firft  coming 

*  up  pretty  near  with  Sir  Hargrave's 

*  horfemen,  they  prefented  their  piftols. 
"  What  (hall  we  do,  Wilkins,"  (or 

*  Wilfon,  or  fome  fuch  name,  faid  one 

*  of  Sir   Hanirave's  men  to  another, 
"  all  three  of  them  on  their  defence  ?" 
— '•  Fly  for  it,'1  anfwered  the  fellow. 
*'  We  may  fwing  for  this.     I  fee  our 
"  mailer  down.     There  may  be  mur- 
<'  der." 

*  Tlieir    conferences   put    them   to 
«  flight. 

*  My  fervants  purfued  them  a  little 
'  way  j  but  were  returning  to  fupport 

*  their  mafter  juit  as  I  had  put   the 

*  lady  into  my  chariot. 

*  I  faw  Sir  Hargrave  at  a  diftance, 
c  on  his  legs,  fuppoited  by  his  coach- 
'  man.     He  limped  ^  leaned  his  whole 

*  weight  upon  Ms  ler van tj  and  feemed: 

*  to  be  in  agonios. 

*  I  bid  one  of  my  fervants  tell  him 
'  who  I  was. 

*  He  curP^d  me,  and  threatened  ven- 
'  geance.     He  curfed  my  fervant;  and 

*  iriil  more outrageouily  his  own  fcoun- 

*  dreis,  as  he  called  them. 

*  I  then  ftept  back  to  my  chariot. 

1  Mils  Byron  had,  through  terror, 

*  funk  down  at  the  botton  of  it  j  where 

*  fhe  lay  panting,  and  could  only  fay, 

*  on  my  approach,  "  Save  me!  Save 
"  me!" 

*  I  re-aflfured  her.     I  lifted  her  on 
'  the   feat,    and    brought  her  to   my 
'  fifter — and  what  foiioVed,  I  fuppofe, 
f  Charlotte,1  bowing  to  her,  *  you  have 
«  told  Mr.  Reeves/ 

We  were  borh  about  to  break  out  I  if 
grateful 
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frattful  applaufes;  but  Sir  Charles, 
ax  if  defigning  to  hinder  us,  preceeded. 
*  You  fee,  Mr.  Reeves  what  an  eafy 
conq'.?e<i  this  was.  You  fee  what  a 
final"!  degree  of  merit  falls  to  my 
ihare.  The  violator's  confcience 
was  againft  him.  The  confidences  of 
his  fel'.ows  were  on  my  fide.  My 
owft  f^rvants  are  honeft,  worthy  men. 
They  love  their  rnafter.  In  a  good 
caufe  I  would  fet  any  three  of  them 
againft  fix  who  were  engaged  in  a 
bad  one.  Vice  is  the  greateil  coward 
in  the  world,  when  it  knows  it  will 
be  refolutely  oppofed.  And  what 
have  good  men,  engaged  in  a  right 
caufe,  to  fear?' 

What  an  admirable  man  is  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon — thus  thinking!  — 
thus  afting  1 

I  explained  to  Sir  Charles  who  this 
Wilfon  was,  whom  the  others  confult- 
ed,  and  were  directed  by;  and  what 
an  implement  in  this  black  tranfoftion. 
To  what  other  man's  protection  in 
tlie  world,  Mr.  Selby,  could  our  kinf- 
•woraan  have  been  obliged,  and  ib  little 
mifchief  followed  ? 

Sir  Hargrave,  it  feems,  returned 
back  to  town. 

What  a  recreant  figure,  my  dear 
Mr.  Selby,  muft  he  make,  even  to 
himfelf ! — a  villain! 

Sir  Charles  fays,  that  the  turnpike- 
men  at  Smallbury  Green  told  his  fer- 
vants,  on  their  attending  him  to  town 
after  the  happy  refcue,  a  formidable 
ftory  of  a  robbery,  committed  a  little 
beyond  Hounflovv,  by  half  a  dozen  vil- 
lains on  horfeback,  upon  a  gentleman 
in  a  chariot  and  fix,  which  had  patted 
through  that  turnpike  but  half  an  hour 
before  he  was  attacked ;  and  that  the 
gentleman,  about  an  hour  and  half 
before  Sir  Charles  went  through,  re- 
turned to  town,  wounded,  for  advice; 
and  they  heard  him  groan  as  he  pafied 
through  the  turnpike. 

*  I  mould  add  one  circum fiance/ 

faid    Sir    Charles :    *  do  you   know, 

Charlotte,  that  you  have  a  rake  for 

yourbrother ! — A  man  on  horfeback, 

it  feems,  came  to  the  turnpike -gate, 

whilft  the  turnpike-men  were  telling 

my  fervunts  this  ftory.     "  Nothing 

'  in  the  world,"  faid  he,  "  but  two 

*  young  rakes  in  their  chariots -and - 

*  fix,  one  robbing  the  other  of  a  lady. 

*  I  and  two  other  paffengers,"  added 
the  man,  "  fiood  aloof  to  fee.  the  ifluc 


*c  of  the  affair.  We  expelled  mifchiefj 
"  and  fome  there  was.  One  of  the 
'.'  by-ftanders  was  the  better  for  the 
"  fray  ;  for  he  took  up  a  filver-hiltetf 
"  fword,  broken  in  two  pieces,  and 
"  rode  off  with  it." 

*  Sir  Hargrave,'  faid  Sir  Charles, 
fmilintr,  '  might  well  give  out  that  he 

*  was  robbed,  to  lofe  fuch  a  pri/e  as 
1  Mils  Byron,  and  his  fword  befides.* 

I  afked  Sir  Charles,  if  it  were  not 
advifeable  to  take  meafures  with  the 
villain. 

He  thought  beft,  he  faid,  to  take  as 
little  notice  of  the  affair  as  pofRble, 
unlefs  the  aggreffor  ftirred  in  it.  '  Maf- 
'  querades,'  added  he,  *  are  not  cre- 

*  ditablc  places  for  young  ladies  to  be 

*  known  to  be  infulted  at  them.  They 

*  are  diverfions  that  fall  not  in  witk 
'  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  commonal- 
'  ty.     Scandal  will  have  fomething  to 

*  fay  from  that  circumftance,  however 
f  caufelefs.     But  Mifs  Byron's  ftory, 
'  told  by  herfelf,  will  enable  you  to 
<  refolve  upon  your  future  meafures."1 

So,  Sir  Charles  feems  not  to  be  a^ 
friend  to  mafquerades. 

I  think,  were  I  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  I  never  would  go  to  another. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Betty — fhe 
has,  indeed,  too  gay  a  turn  for  a  wo- 
man of  forty,  and  a  mother  of  chil- 
dren. Mifs  Byron,  I  dare  fay,  will 
be  afraid  of  giving  the  lead  to  her  for 
the  future.  But,  excepting  my  wife 
and  felf,  nobody  in  town  has  fuffeied 
more  than  Lady  Betty  on  this  occafion. 
Indeed  me  is,  I  muft  fay,  an  obliging, 
well-meaning  woman  :  and  fhe  alii> 
declares,  (fo  much  has  (he  been  affect- 
ed with  Mifs  Byron's  danger,  of  which 
fhe  takes  herfelf  to  be  the  innocent 
caufe)  that  me  will  never  again  go  to 
a  mafquerade. 

I  lone  to  have  Mifs  Byron's  account 
of  this  norrid  affair.— God  grant,  that 
it  may  not  be  fuch  a  one,  as  will  lay 
xis  under  a  neceflity — But  as  our  coufm 
has  a  great  notion  of  female  de)icacy~f 
I  know  not  what  I  would  fay — We" 
mult  have  patience  a  little  while  longer. 

Mifs  Grandifon's  eyes  fhone  with 
pleafure  all  the  time  her  brother  w*s. 
giving  his  relaticij. 

*  I  can  only  fay,  my  brother,'  faid 
fhe,  when  he  had  done,  '  that  you, 

*  have  refcued  an  angel  of  a  woman  5 

*  and  you  have  made  me  #s  happy  by 
'  it  asyourfelf,1 

f  I  have 
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'(  I  have    a    generous   fifter,    Mr. 

*  Reeves/  fuid  Sir  Charles. 

c  Till   I    knew    my    brother,    Mr. 

*  Reeves,  as  I  now  know  him,  I  was  an 
'  inconhderate,  unreflecting  girl.  Good 
'  and  evil,  which  immediately  afte6ted 
'  not  myfelf,  were  almoft  alike  indif- 
'  ferent  to  me.     But  he  has  awakened 

*  in  me  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  true 

*  plealure  that  arifes  from  a  benevolent 
'  aclion.' 

'   Depreciate  not,    my    Charlotte, 

*  your  own  .worth.      Abfence,    Mn 
'  Reeves,  endears.     I  have  been  long 

*  abroad  :  not  much  above  a  year  re- 

*  turned.     But  when    you  know    us 
'  better,  you  will  find  I  have  a  partial 
«  filter/ 

'   Mr*  Reeves  will  not  then  think 
Vme  fo.     But  I  will  go  and  fee  how 
4  my  fair  patient  does.' 
,  She  went  accordingly  to  my  coufin. 

«  O,    Sir  Charles!'  faid  j,  *  what 

*  an  admirable  woman  is  Mils  "Gran- 
«,difonP- 

'  My  fifter  Charlotte,  Mr.  Reeves, 

*  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  woman.     I 

*  think  myfelf  happy  in  her:  but  I 
'  tell  her  fometimes,  that  I  have  ftill  a 

*  more  excellent   filter  j    and  it  is  no 
'.  fmall  ioftance  of  Charlotte's  great - 
*.  nefs  of  mind,  that  me  herfelf  will  al- 
*,Jow  me  to  fay  fo.1 

Juft  then  came  in  the  ladies  :    the 
two  charming  creatures  entered  toge- 
ther, Mifs  Grandifon  fupporting   my 
trembling  coufm.      But  me  had4  firit 
acquainted  her,  that  Ihe  would  find  Sir 
Charles  in  her  drefling-room. 
.  She  looked,  indeed,  lovely,  though 
wan,  at  her.  firft  entrance ;  but  a  fine 
,  glow  overfpread  her  cheeks,,  at  the  fight 
of  her  deliverer^ 

.Sir  Charles  approached  her,  with  an 
air  of  calmnefs  and  ferenity,  for  fear 
of  giving  her  emotion.     She  cait  her  v 
•yes  upon  him,  with  a  look  of  the  moft 
*efpe£tful  gratitude. 

*  I  will  not  opprefs  my  fair  gueflc 

*  with  many  words  :  but  permit  me  to 
".  congratulate,  you,  as  I  hope  1.  may, 

*  on  your  recovered  fpirits — Allow  me, 

*  Madam — ' 

,  And  he  took  her  almoft  motionlefs 
hand,  and  conduced  her  to  an  eafy 
chair  that  had  been  let  for  her.  She 
fat  down,  and  would  have  faid  fome- 
thing  ,  but  only  bowed  to  Sir  Charles, 
$9  Mil's  Grandifon,  and  me  j  and  re- 


clined her  head  againft  the  cheek  of  tti# 
chair. 

Mifs  Grandifon  held  her  falts  'to 
her. 

She  took  them  into  her  own  hands, 
and  fmelling  to  them,  raifed  her  head  a 
little:  *  Forgive  me,  Madam — Pardon' 

*  me,  Sir! — O   my  coufm,'    to  me— 
e  How  can  I — Sooppreflcdwith  cbliga- 
'•  tions  ! — Such  goodnefs  ! — No  words  !' 
'  —My  gratitude  !— My  full  heart ! — ' 

'And  then  fhe  again  reclined  her 
head,  as  giving  up  hopelelsly  ths  ef- 
fort me  made  to  exprefs  her  gratitude. 

'  You  muft  not,  Madam,'  faid  Sir- 
Charles,  fitting  down  by  her,  *  over- 
rate a  common  benefit — Dear  Mifs' 
Byron,  (permit  me  to  addrefs  my- 
felf to  you,  as  of  long  acquaintance) 
by  what  Mr.  Reeves  has  told   my 
filter,  and  both  have  told  me,  I  muft 
think  yefterday  one  of  the  happiell 
days  of  my  life.     I  am  forry  that  our 
acquaintance  has  began  fo  much  at 
your  coft:  but  you  muft  let  us  turn 
this  evil  appearance  into  real  good. 
I  have  two  filters :    the  world  pro- 
duces not  more  worthy  women.    Let 
me  henceforth  boaft  that  I  have  three  i 
and  fhall  I  not,  then,  have  reafon  to 
rejoice  in  the  event  that  has  made  lo 
lovely  an  addition  to  my  family  ?' 
Then  taking  her  paflive  hand  with 
the  tendernefs  of  a  truly-affe6tionate 
brother,  confoling  a  fitter  in  calamity, 
and    taking   his   lifter's,    and  joining 
both;  t  Shall!  not,  Madam,  prefent 
'  my  Charlotte  to  a  fifter  ?  And  will  1 

*  you  not  permit  me  to  claim  as  a  bro- 

*  ther-under  that  relation  ?•— Our  Mifs! 
4  Byron's  chriftian  name,  Mr.  Reeves  ?* 

*  Harriet,  Sir.' 

*  My  lifter  Harriet,  receive  and  ac- 
'  acknowledge  your  Charlotte.*— My 
«  Charlotte—' 

Mifs  Grandifon  arofe   and   faluted 

my  coufm ,  who  looked  at  Sir  Charles 

with  reverence,  as  well  as  gratitude ; 

at  Mils  Grandifon  with  delight  5  and 

at  me  with  eyes  lifted  up  :  and  after  st 

little  ftruggle  for  Tpeech;  *  How  mail 

1    tear   this    goodnefs!'    faid  fhe— 

This,  indeed,  is  bringing  good  out 

of  •> evil ! — Did  T  not  lay,  my  cpufm, 

that  I  was  fallen  into  the  company 

of  angels  ?' 

I  was  afraid  (he  would  have  fainted. 

*  We  muft  endeavour,  Mr.  Reeves,' 
f;vid  Sir  Charles  to  me,  <  to  leffen  the 

'  f«nfc 
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1  'ftnfe  our  Mifs  Byron  has  of  her  pall 
'*'  danger,  in  order  to  bring  down  to  rea- 

*  fonable  limits,  the  notion  fhe  has  of 

*  her  obligation  for  a  common  relief.' 
Mifs  Grandifon  ordered  a  few  drops 

on  fugar — *  You  muft  be  orderly,  my 
'  fifter  Harriet,1  faid  fhe.     '  Am  I  not 

*  your  elder  fifter?  My  elder  filter  makes 

*  me  do  what  fhe  pleafes.' 

'  Oh,  Madam  l'1  raid  my  coufm — 
'  Call  me  not  Madam;  call  mejour 

*  Charlotte.     My  brother  has  given  me 
•*  and  himfelf  a  filler — Will  you  not 

*  own  me?' 

*  How  can  a  heart  bowed  down  by 

*  obligation,  and  goodnefs  never  to  be 

*  returned,  rife  to  that  lovely  famili- 
f  arity,  by  which   the  obligers  fo  ge- 

*  neroufly  diftin-uifh  themfelves?  My 

*  lips  and  my  heart,  I  will  bs  fo  bold 

*  as  to  fay,  ever  went  together:    bat 
'  h:  \v — And   yet  fo  fweetly  invited. 
'  My  —  my — my  Charlotte,'    (with- 
drawing her  hand  from  Sir  Charles, 
and  clafpingboth  her  arms  round  Mifs 
Grandilbn's  neck,    the   two  worthieft 
bofoms    of    the  fex  joining    as  one) 

*  take  your  Harriet,  perfon  and  mind! 

*  —May  I  be  found  worthy,  on  proor', 

*  of  all  this  goodnefs  P 

*  * 

LADY  Betty  has  juft  left  us.  I  read 
to  her  what  I  have  written  fmce  my 
vifit  to  Colnebrook.  She  mail  not, 
Rie  fays,  recover  her  eyes  for  a  week 
to  come. 

The  women,  Mr.  Selby,  are  ever 
looking  forward  on  certain  occafions. 
Lady  Betty  and  my  wife  extended  their 
wifhes  fo  far,  as  that  they  might  be 
able  to  call  Mifs  Grandifon  and  our 
Mifs  Byron  fillers  ;  but  by  a  claim  that 
mould  exclude  Sir  Charles  as  a  brother 
to  one  of  them. 

_Should  Sir  Charles — But  no  more  on 
this  fubjecl — Yet  one  word  more: 
when  the  ladies  had  mentioned  it,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  grace- 
.ful  and  truly  fine  gentleman  feems  to 
be  the  only  rmn,  whom  our  coufm  has 
yet  feen,  that  would  meet  with  no 
great  difficulty  from  her  on  fuch  an  ap- 
plication. 

But  Sir  Charles  has  a  great  eftate, 
and  Hill  greater  expectations  from  my 
Lord  W.  His  filler  fays,  he  would 
break  half  a  fcore  hearts,  were  he  to 
.— -So  for  that  matter  would  our 


Mifs  Byron.  But  once  more— Not 
another  word,  however,  on  this  fub- 
jec~l. 

I  ilaid  to  dine  with  this  amiable  bro- 
ther and  filler.  My  coufin  exerted 
herfelf  to  go  down,  and  fat  at  table  for 
one  half  hour:  but  changing  counte- 
nance, once  or  twice,  as  fhe  fat,  Mifs 
Grandifon  would  attend  her  up,  and 
make  her  lie  down.  I  took  leave  of 
her,  at  her  quitting  the  table. 

On  Monday  I  hope  to  fee  her  once 
more  among  us. 

If  our  dear  Mils  Byron  cannot  write, 
you  will  perhaps  hive  one  letter  more, 
my  dear  Mr.  Selby,  from  jour  ever* 
affectionate 

ARCHIBALD  REEVES. 

My  fervint  is  this  moment  returned 
with  your  letter.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mr.  Selby,  there  are  two  04-  three 
paflages  in  it,  t;h?.t  would  have  cut 
me  to  the  heart  * ,  had  not  the  dear 
creature  been  fo  happily  reftored  to 
our  hopes. 


LETTER    XXVIH. 

MR.  REEVES.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
MONDAY   NIGHT,    FF.B.  2O. 

I  Will  write  one  more  letter,  my  dear 
coufm  Selby,  and  then  I  will  give 
up  my  pen  to  our  beloved  coufin. 

I  got  to  Colnebrook  by  nine  this 
morning.  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find 
our  Mils  Byron  recovered  beyond  my 
hopes.  She  had  a  very  good  night  on 
Saturday;  and  all  Sunday,  fhe  faid, 
was  a  cordial  day  to  her  from  morning 
till  night  j  and  her  night  was  quiet  and 
happy. 

Mifs  Grandifon  {laid*  at  home  yefter- 
day  to  keep  rny  coufm  company.  Sir 
Charles  palTed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
day  in  the  library.  The  two  ladies 
were  hardly  ever  feparated.  My  cou- 
fm exprelfes  herfelf  in  raptures,  when- 
ever flie  fpeaks  of  this  brother  and  fif- 
ter. *  Mifs  Grandifon,1  fhe  fays,  (and 
indeed  every  one  mull  fee  it)  '  is  one 
'  of  the  frankeft  and  moll  communi- 
*  cative  of  women.'  Sir  Charles  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  moft  unreferved 
of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  po- 
lite. He  makes  not  his  guefts  uneafy 


*  See  Utter  XXIV. 
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with  his  civilities  :  but  you  fee  freedom 
and  eafe  in  his  whole  deportment;  and 
the    ftranger    cannot    doubt    but   Sir 
Charles  wiil   be   equally  plenfed  with 
freedom  and   eafe,  in    return.     I  had 
an  encouraging  proof  of  the  juftnefs 
of  this  obfervation  this  morning  from 
him,  as  we  fat  at  breakfaft.     I  had  ex- 
pfefTed  myfelf,  occafionally,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  fhewed  rm:re  refpe6l  than 
freedom.       e    My  dear  Mr.  Reeves,' 
faid  he,  '  kindred  minds  will  be  inti- 
mate at  firft  fight.     Receive  me  early 
into  the  lift  of  your  friends ;  I  have 
already  numbered  you  among  mine. 
I  fhoutd  think  arniis  of  myfelf,  if  fo 
good  a  man,  as  I  am  affured  Mr. 
Reeves  is,    mould,  by  his  diftance, 
fhew  a  diffidence  of  me,  that  would 
not  permit  his  mind  to  mingle  with 
mine.' 

Mifs  Grandifon,  my  coufin  fays, 
put  her  en  relating  to  her,  her  whole 
hiftory;  and  the  hiiicries  of  the feveral 

Erfons  and  families  to  whom  fhe  is  re . 
ted. 

Mifs  Byron  concluding,  as  well  as  I, 
that  Sir  Charles  would  rather  take  his 
place  in  the  coach,  than  go  on  horfe- 
bacjc  to  town  ;  and  being  fo  happily  re- 
covered, as  not  to  give  us  apprehenfion 
about  her  bearing  tolerably  the  little 
journey  ;  I  kept  my  hcrfe  in  our  re- 
turn, and  Sir  Charles  went  in  the  coach. 
This  motion  coming  from  Mifs  Byron, 
I  rallied  her  upon  it  when  I  got  her 
home :  but  fht-  won't  forgive  me,  if 
fhe  knows  that  I  told  you  whofe  the 
motion  was.  And  yet  the  dear  crea- 
ture's eyes  fparkled  with  pleafure  when 
Ihe  had  carried  her  point. 

I  was  at  home  near  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  coach  arrived  j  and  was  a  wel- 
come gueft. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Reeves  told  me,  fhe 
had  expeftcd  our  arrival  before  dinner, 
and  hoped  Sir  Charles  and  his  fifter 
would  dine  with  us.  I  hoped  fo  too,  I 
told  her. 

I  found  tlKre  Lady  Betty  and  Mifs 
Clements,  a  favourite  of  us  all,  both 
impatiently  waiting  to  fee  my  coufin. 

'  Don't  be  jealous,  Mr.  Reeves,' 
faid  my  \yife,  '  if  after  what  I  have 

heard  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  and 

what  he  has  done  for  us,  I  run  to 

him  with  open  arms.' 

*  I  give  ycu  leave,  my  dear,  to  love 

him,'  replied  I ;  '  and  to  exprefs  your 

love  in  what  manner  you  plerJe.' 


'  I  have  no  doubt,'  faid  Lady  Betty, 
*  that  I  mall  break  my  heart,  if  Sir 
'  Charles  takes  not  very  particular  no- 
'  tice  of  me.' 

*  He  ihail  have  my  prayers,  as  well 
'  as  my  praifes,'  faid  Mifs  Clements. 

She  is  acquainted  with  the  whole 
mocking  affair. 

When  the  coach  flopped,  and  the 
bell  rung,  the  fervants  contended  who 
mould  firft  run  to  the  door.  I  wel- 
comed them  at  the  coach.  Sir  Charles 
handed  cut  Mifs  Byron,  I  Mifs  Gran- 
difon. '  Sally,'  laid  my  coufin,  to 
her  raptured  maid,  *  take  care  of  Mrs. 
'  Jenny.' 

Sir  Charles  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Reeves,  as  I  expefted.  She  was  al- 
moft  fpeechlefs  with  joy.  He  faluted 
her:  but  I  think,  as  I  tell  her,  the 
firft  motion  was  hers.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  go  round  ;  and  my  coufin,  I 
do  allure  you,  looked  as  if  fhe  would 
not  wifh  to  have  been  neglecled. 

As  foon  as  the  ladies  could  fpeak, 
they  poured  out  their  blefllngs  and 
thanks  to  him,  and  to  Mifs  Grandifon ; 
whom,  with  a  moft  engaging  air,  he 
prefented  to  each  lady;  and  fhe,  as  en- 
gagingly, faluted  her  fifter  Harriet  by 
that  tender  relation,  and  congratulated 
them,  and  Mifs  Byron,  and  herfelf, 
upon  it;  kindly  befpeaking  a  family 
relation  for  herfelf  through  her  dear 
Mifs  Byron,  were  her  words. 

When  we  were  feated,  my  wife  and 

Lady  Betty  wanted  to  enter  into  the 

particulars  of  the  happy  deliverance,  in 

praife  of  the  deliverer;  but  Sir  Charles 

interrupting  them,  '  My   dear   Mrs. 

Reeves,'  faid  he,  *  you  cannot  be  too 

careful  of  this  jewel.     Every  thing 

may  be  truftsd  to  her  own  difcretion } 

but  how  can  we  well  blame  the  man 

who  would  turn  thief  for  fo  rich  a 

treafure  ? — I  do  affure  you,  my  fifter 

Harriet,  (Do  you  know,Mrs. Reeves, 

that  I   have  found  my  third  fifter? 

Was  fhe  not  ftolen  from  us  in  her 

cradle?)  that  if  Sir  Hargrave  will 

repent,    I  will  forgive  him  for  the 

fake  of  the  temptation.1 

Mrs.  Reeves  was  pleafed  with  this 

addrefs,  and  has  talked  of  it  fmce. 

'  I  never  can  forgive  him,  Sir,'  faid 
Mils  Byron,  *  were  it  but — ' 

*  That  he  has  laid  you  under  fuch 
'  an  obligation,'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon, 
patting  her  hand  with  her  fan,  as  fhe 
iat   over-againft    her.      «  But   hufh. 

<  child  I 
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*  child!  you  faid  that  before!'   And 
t'hen  turning  to  Mis.  Reeves,  '  Has 
'  not  our  new-found  fiftera  very  proud 

*  heart,  Mrs.  Reeves?' 

<  And,  dcareft  Mifs  Grandifon,'' 
replied  my  fmiling,  delighted  coufm, 
f  did  you  not  aik  that  queftion  be- 

*  fore?' 

'  I  did,  child,  I  did;   but  not  of 

*  Mrs.  Reeves.—  A -compromife  how- 

*  ever — Do  you  talk  no  more  of  obli- 

*  gat'ioriy    and   I'll    talk   no  more  of 

*  pride.'1 

*  Charlotte  juftly  chides  her  Har- 
<  riet,'  faid  Sir  Charles.    *  What  muft 

*  the  man  have  been  that  had  declined 
'  his  aid  in  a  diftrefs  fo  alarming  ?  Not 
4  one  word  more  therefore  upon  this 
«  fubjeft.' 

We  were  all  difappointed,  that  this 
amiable  brother  and  fifter  excufed 
themfelves  from  dining  with  us.  All,  I 
mean,  of  our  own  family ;  for  LadyBet- 
ty  and  Mifs  Clements,  not  being  able 
to  ftay,  were  glad  they  did  not. 

They  took  leave,  amidft  a  thoufand 
grateful  bleffings  and  acknowledg- 
ments; Mils  Grandifon  promjfing  to 
fee  her  fifter  Harriet  very  foon  again ; 
and  kindly  renewing  her  wiihes  of  in- 
timacy. 

When  they  went  away,  '  There 
'  goes  your  heart,  Mifs  Byron,'  faid 
Mrs.  Reeves. 

'  True,'  anfwered  Mifs  Byron; 
'  if  my  heart  have  no  place  in  it  for 

*  any  thing  but  gratitude,  as  I  believe 

*  it  has  not. 

*  Mil's  Grandifon,'  added  me,  *  is 

*  the  moft  agreeable  of  women — ' 

'  And  Sir  Charles,'  rejoined  Mrs. 
Reeves,  archly,  *  is  the  moft  <#/"-agree- 

*  able  of  men."" 

*  Forbear,    coufin !'    replied    Mifs 
Byron,  andblufhed. 

'   Well,    well,'    faid  Lady   Betty, 

*  you  need  not,  my  dear,  be  afhamed, 
'  if  it  be  fo.' 

*  Indeed  you  need  not,'   joined  in 
Mifs   Clements :   «  I  never  faw  a  finer 
*"  man  in  my  life.     Such  a  lover,  if 
«  one  might  have  him — ' 

*  //;  ;/— *   replied    Mifs   Byron — 
e  But    till   if  is  out  of  the  queftion, 

.  *  (hould  there  not  be  fuch  a  thing  as 
«  difcretion,  Mifs  Clements?' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,?  returned  that 
young  lady ;  «  and  if  it  be  to  be  mewn 

*  by  any  woman  on  earth,  where  there 
'  is  fuch  a  man  as  this  in  the  queftion, 


f.  and  in  fuch  circumftancesr  it  muft 
'  be  by  Mifs  Byron.' 

Mifs  Byron  was  not  fo  thoroughly- 
recovered,  but  that  her  fpirits  began  to 
flag.  We  made  her  retire,  and  at  her 
requeft,  excufed  her  coming  down  to 
dinner. 

I  told  you  I  had  accepted  of  the  of- 
fer made  by  Lady  Betty,  when  we 
were  in  dreadful  uncertainty,  that  her 
fteward  mould  make  farther  enquiries 
about  the  people  at  Paddington.  No- 
thing worth  mentioning  has  occurred 
from  thofe  enquiries;  except  confirm- 
ing, that  the  widow  and  her  daughters 
are  not  people  of  bad  characters.  In. 
all  likelihood,  they  thought  they  fhould 
intitle  themfelves  to  the  thanks  of  all 
Mifs  Byron's  friends,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  compleated  with  a  man  of 
SirHargrave's  fortune. 

The  meflenger  that  I  fent  to  enquire 
after  that  BagenhalTs  character,  hast 
informed  us,  that  it  is  a  very  profligate 
one;  and  that  he  is  an  intimate  of  Sir 
Hargrave:  but  no  more  is  neceffary 
now,  God  be  praifed,  to  be  faid  of 
him. 

The  vile  wretch  himfelf,  I  hear, 
keeps  his  room ;  and  it  is  whifpered* 
that  he  is  more  than  half-crazed ;  info- 
much  that  his  very  attendants  are  afraid 
to  go  near  him.  We  know  not  the 
nature  of  his  hurt;'  but  hurt  he  is, 
though  in  a  fair  way  cf  recovery.  He 
threatens,  it  feems,  deftruclion  to  Sir 
Charles,  the  moment  he  is  able  to  go 
abroad.  God  prefer ve  one  of  the 
wcrthieft  and  bell  of  men ! 

Sir  Hargrave  has  turned  off  all  the 
fervants,  we  are  told,  thc.t  attended 
him  on  his  mocking,  but  happily  dif- 
appointed, enterprize. 

Mifs  Byron  intends  to  write  to  her 
Lucy,  by  to-morrow's  poft,  (if  fae 
continued  mending)  an  ample  account 
of  all  that  (he  fufTered  from  the  date  uf 
her  laft  letter,  to  the  hour  of  her  happy 
deliverance.  I  am  to  give  her  mi- 
nutes, to  the  beft  of  my  recollection, 
of  what  I  ha>Te  written  to  you ;  that 
fo  the  account  may  be  a»  compleat  as 
poflible,  and  that  me  may  write  no 
more  than  is  confiftent  with  the  feries, 
which  me  is  required  to  prefcrvc.  She 
begins  this  evening,  me  bids  me  tell 
you,  that  you  may  be  as  little  awhile 
in  fufpenfe  about  her  as  poilible:  but 
if  me  cannot  finifh  by  to-morrow 
night,  me  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
N  z  dilpatch 
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difpatch  her  letter  on  Wednefday  by  a 
fervant  of  Mr.  Greville's,  whom  he 
left  in  town  with  fome  commiffions, 
and  who  promifes  to  call  for  any  thing 
we  may  have  to  fend  to  Selby  Houfe. 

Sir  Rowland  —  But  let  my  coufm 
•write  to  you  upon  that  and  other  mat- 
ters. She  know?  what  to  fay  on  that 
fuBjeft  better  than  I  do. 

Mean  -time  I  heartily  congratulate 
everyone  of  the  dear  family  upon  the 
return  and  iafety  of  the  darling  of  fo 
many  hearts  5  and  remain,  dear  Mr. 
Stlby,  jour  moft  faithful  and  obedient 
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LETTER    XXIX, 

BYRON,   TO   MISS  SELBY. 


MONDAY,    FEB.  »O. 

IS  it  again  given  me  to  write  to  you, 
my  Lucy  !  and  in  you  to  all  my  re- 
vered friends.!  To  write  with  ehearful- 
wefs  !  To  call'  upon  you  all  to  rejoice 
with  me  !—  God  be  praifed  ! 

What  dangers  have  I  efcaped  !  How 
have  my  head  and  my  heart  been  af- 
&6led!'  I  dare  not,  as  yet,  think  of 
the  angnifh  you  all  endured  for  me. 

With  what  wretched  levity  did  I 
conclude  my  laft  letter!  Giddy  crea- 
ture, that  I  was,  vain  and  foolifli  ! 

But  let  me  begin  my  fad  ffory, 
Your  impatience  all  this  while  muft  be 
too  painful.  Only  let  me  premife, 
that  gaily  as  I  boafted,  when  I  wrote 
to  you  ib  conceitedly;  as  it  might 
ietm  of  my  drefs,  and  of  conquefts, 
and  I  know  not  what  nonfenfe,  I  took 
DO  pleifure  at  the  place,  in  the  flioals 
of  fools  that  fwam  after  me.  I  de- 
fpifed  myfelf  and  them.  Defpifed!  I 
was  mocked  at  both. 

Two  Lucifers  were  among  them» 
but  the  worft,  the  very  worft  Lucifer 
ef  all,  appeared  in  a  Harlequin  drefa. 
He  hopped,  and  fkipped,  and  played 
tlie  fool  about  me;  and  at  lail  told 
Cie,  he  knew  Mifs  Byron  5  and  that 
he  was,  us  he  called  himfelf,  the  de- 
fpifed,  the  rejected,  Sir  llargrave  Pol- 
lexfen. 

He  behaved,  however,  with  com- 
plaifar.ce;  and  I  had  no  apprehenfion 
of  what  I  was  to  fuffer  from  his  vil- 
lainy. 


Mr.  Reeves  has  told  you,  that  he 
faw  me  into  the  chair,  provided  for 
me  by  my  vile  new  fervant.  O  my 
Lucy  !  One  branch  of  my  vanity  is- 
entirely  lopt  off.  I  rauft  pretend  to* 
fome  fort  of  (kill  in  phyiiognomyt 
Never  more  will  I,  for  this  fellow's 
fake,  prefume  to  depend  on  my  judg- 
ment of  people's  hearts  framed  from 
their  countenances. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  told  you 'every  thing 
about  the  chair  and  the  chairmen. 
How  can  I  defcribe  the  mifgivings  of 
my  Beart  when  I  firft.  began  to  fufpe6t 
treachery !  But  when  I  undrew  the 
curtains,  and  found  myfelf  farther  de- 
luded by  another  fulfe  heart,  whofe 
help  I  implored,  and  in  the  midft  of 
fields,  and  foon  after  the  lights  put 
out,  I  pierced  the  night  air  with  my 
fc  reams,  till  I  could  fcream  no  more. 
1  was  taken  out  in  fits  5  and  when  I 
came  a  little  to  my  fenfes,  I  found  my- 
felf on  a  bed,  three  women  about  me  j 
one  at  my  head  holding  a  bottle  to  niy 
nofe,  my  noltrils  fore  with  hardhorn, 
and  a  ilrong  fmell  of  burnt  feathers  j 
but  no  man  near  me. 

'  Where  am  I  ? — Who  are  you,  Ma  - 
'  dam  ? — And  who  are  you  ? — Where 
'  am  I  r  were  the  queftions  I  firft 
afked. 

The  women,  were,  a  mother  and 
tws  daughters.  The  mother  anfwered, 
*•  You  are  not  i:n  bad  hands.' 

'  God  grant  you  fay  truth!'  faid  I» 
f  No  harm  is  intended  you;  onlj- 
to  make  you  one  of  the  happieft  of 
women.  We  would  not  be  concerned 
in  a  bad  action.' 

*  I  hope  not  j  I  hope  not :  Let  me 
engage   your  pity,    Madam.     You- 
leem  to  be  a  mother :  thefe  young 
gentlewomen,    I  prefume,  are  your 
daughters.     Save  me  from  ruin,    I 
befeech  you,  Madam:  fave  me  froiu 
ruin,  as  you  woxtld  your  daughters.' 

*  Thefe  young  women  are  my  daugh- 
ters.     They   are  fober  and  modeft 
women.     No  ruin  i-s-  intended  yoit. 
One  of  the  richeft  and  nobleft'  men 
in  England  is  your  admirer;  he  dies- 
for  you  ;  he  aflur-es  me,  that  he  in- 
tends honourable  marriage  to  you. 
You  are  not  engaged,  he  fays ;  and  you: 
mull,  and  you  mall  be  his.    You  may 
fave  murder,  Madam,   if  you  con- 
fent.     He  refolv'es  to  be  the  death  of 
any  lover  whom  you  encourage.' 

*  This 
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'  This  muftbe  the  vile  contrivance  of 
'  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen,'  immedfate- 
ly  cried  I  out:  *  Is  it  not?  Is  it  not? 
«'Tell  me  ;  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  ?' 

I  arofe,  and  flit  on  the  bed- fide;  and 
at  that  moment  in  came  the  vile,  vile 
Sir  Hargrave. 

I  fc reamed  out.  He  threw  himfelf 
at  my  feet.  I  reclined  my  head  on  the 
bofom  of  the  elderly  perfon,  and  by 
hartmorn  and  water  they  had  much  ado 
to  keep  me  out  of  a  fit.  Had  he  not 
withdrawn;  hid  he  kept  in  my  fight; 
I  mould  certainly  have  fainted.  But 
holding  up  my  head,  and  feeing  only 
the  women,  I  revived;  and  began 
to  pray,  to  beg,  to  offer  rewards,  if 
they  would  facilitate  my  efcape,  or 
procure  my  fafety ;  bxit  then  came  in 
again  the  hated  man. 

'  I  beg  of  you,  Mifs  Byron,'    faid 
he,  with  an  air  of  greater  baug)uincfs 
than  before,  '  to  make  yourfelf  eafy, 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  fay.     It  is 
in  your  own  choice,  in   your  own 
power,  to  be  what  you  pleafe,  and  to 
make  me  what  you  pleafe.     Do  not) 
therefore,  needlefsly  terrify  yourfelf. 
You  fee  I  am   a  determined  man. 
Ladies,  you  may  withdraw — ' 
*  Not  and  leave  me  here!' — And  as 
they  went  out,  I  puihed  by  the  mother, 
and  between  the  daughters,  and   fol- 
lowed the  foremoft  into  the  parlour ; 
and  then  funk  down  on  my   knees, 
wrapping  my  arms  about  her  :  '  O  fave 
'  me!   fave  me!1  faid  I. 

The  vile  wretch  entered.  I  left  her, 
and  kneeled  to  him.  I  knew  not  what 
I  did.  I  remember  I  faid,  wringing 
ray  hands,  *  If  you  have  mercy ;  if 
'  you  have  compafficn;  let  me  now, 
'  now,  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  this  mo- 
'  ment,  experience  your  mercy.' 

He  gave  them  forne  motion,  I  fup- 
pcfe,  to  withdraw,  (for  by  that  time 
the  widow  and  the  other  daughter  were 
in  the  parlour;)  and  they  all  three  re- 
tired. 

1  I  have  befought  you,  Madam,  and 

on  my  knees  toy,  to  mew  me  mercy;  but 

none  would  you  mew  me,  inexorable 

Mils  Byron!    Kneel,   if' you  will ; 

in  your  turn  kneel,  iupplicate,  pray; 

you  cannot  be  more  iuearneft,  than 

I  was.     Now  are  the  tables  turned.1 

.    *  Barbarous  man ! '  faid  I,  rifing  from 

my  knees.     My  fpirit  was  raifed  ;  but 

it  as  inftantly  fubfidc-d.     <  I  befeech 

*  you,   Sir  Hargrave,1  in  a  quite  fran- 


tick  way,  wringing  my  hands,  and 
coming  near  him,  and  then  running  to 
the  window,  and  then  to  the  door,  (with- 
out meaning  to  go  out-at  either,  had  they 
been  open;  for  whither  could  I  go  ?) 
and  then  again  to  him ;  '  Be  not,  I  be- 
f  feech  you,  Sir  Hargraxre,  cruel  tome. 
1  I  never  was  cruel  to  any  body.  You 
1  know  J  was  civil  to  you;  I  was  very 
<  civil—' 

'  Yes,  yes,  and  very  determined. 
'  You  called  me  no  names.  I  call  you 

*  none,  Mils  Byron,     You  were  very 

*  civil.     Hitherto  I  have  not  been  un- 
c  civil.  Bv,t remember,  Madam — Bui, 

*  fweet   and   ever-adorable   creature,* 
and   he  clafped   his   arms  about  me, 
'  your  very  terror  is  beautiful !   I  caii 

*  enjoy   your  terror,    Madam.'' — And 
the  iavage  woxild  have  kifled  me.     My 
averted  head  fruftratea  his  intention  ^ 
and  at  his  feet  I  befought  him  not  to 
treat  the  poor  creature,  whom  he  ha<i 
fo  vilely  betrayed,  with  indignity. 

*  I  dorft  hit  your  fane  y,  Madam!' 

«  Can  you  be  a  malicious  man,  Sir 
1  Hargravt  ?' 

*  You  don't  like  my  morals,  Madam  !*" 
'  And  is  this  the  way,  Sir  Hargrav.% 

f  are  thefe  the  means  you  take,  to  con- 
'  vince  me  that  I  ought  to  like  them  ?> 

*  Well,   Madam,    you  ftiali  prove 
'  the  aiercv  in  me,  you  would  notihew. 
'  You  (hall  fee  that  I  cannot  be  a  ma« 
'  licious  man  ;  a  revengeful  man  :  and 
1  yet  you  have  raifed  my  pride.     You. 
'  Ihali  find  me  -\moral  man.' 

*  Then,   Sir  Hargrave.  will  I  blefc. 

*  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  T 

'  But  you  know  what  will  juf- 
'  tify  me,  in  eveiy  eye,  for  the  ftepsi 
'  have  taken.  Be  mine,  Madam:  be 
'  legally  mine.  I  offer  you  my  honeft 
'  hand.  Confenttobe  LadyVollex- 

*  fen — No   punifhment,   I  hope — Or, 
'  take  the  confequence/ 

4  What,  Sir!   juftify  by  fo  poor,  f» 

*  very  po»r,  a  compliance,  fteps  that 
'  you  have   fo   bafely  taken  ! — Take 

*  my  life,  Sir  !  Rut  my  hand  and  my 
'  heart  are  my  own  :  tliey  never  fnuii 

*  be  leparated.' 

I  ai-ofe  from  my  knees,  trembling, 
and  threw  myfelf  upon  the  window- 
feat,  and  wept  bitterly. 

He  cam*  to  mo.  I  looked  on  this 
fide,  and  on  th^t,  wiihin^  to  avoid 
him. 

*  You    cannot  fly,   Madanr.     You 
'  are   fecurely  mine ;    and  jnine  itill 

*  more 
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'  more  fecurely  you  mall  be.  Don't 
'  provoke  me:  don't  make  me  def- 
'  perate.  By  all  that's  good  arid 
<  holy — * 

He  caft  his  eyes  at  my  feet ;  then  at 
my  face  ;  then  threw  himfelf  at  my 
feet,  and  embraced  my  knees  with  his 
odious  arms. 

I  was  terrified.  I  fcreamed.  In  ran 
one  of  the  daughters — '  Good  Sir! 

*  Pray,   Sir! — Did  you  not  fay  you 
e  would  be  honourable  ?' 

Her  mother  followed  her  in — '  Sir, 

*  Sir  !  in  my  houfe — ' 

f  Thank  God,'  thought  I,  «  the 
c  people  here  are  belter  than  T  had  rea- 
'  fon  to  apprehend  they  were.'  But,  O 
ray  Lucy,  they  feemed  to  believe,  that 
marriage  would  make  amends  for  every 
outrage. 

Here  let  me  conclude  this  letter.  I 
have  a  reat  deal  more  to  i'l. 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 


wretch  to  the  women,  '  do 
you  come  in  for  ?  I  thought  you  knew 
your  own  fex  better  than  to  mind  a 
woman's  fqualling.  They  are  al- 
ways ready,'  faid  the  odious  fellow, 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  occafion 
we  ought  to  give  them  for  crying 
out.  I  have  not  offered  the  leaft 
rudenefs/ 

.  *  I  hope  not,  Sir.     I  hope  ray  houfe 
'  —So  fweet  a  creature  —  ' 

*  Dear,   bleffcd,    bleffed    woman  !* 
(frantick  with  terror,  and  mingled  joy, 
to  find  myfelf  in  better  hands  than  I 
expected  —  Standing  up,  and  then  fit- 
ting down,  I  believe  at  every  fentence.) 

Protect  me  !  Save  me  !  Be  my  advo- 
cate !  Indeed  I  have  not  deferved  this 
treacherous  treatment.  Indeed  I  am 
a  good  fort  of  body  :'  (I  fcarce  knew 
what  I  faid.  )  l  All  my  friends  love  me  j 
they  will  break  their  hearts  if  any  mif- 
h'ip  befal  me;  they  are  all  good  people  ; 
you  would  love  them  dearly  if  you 
knew  them  ;  Sir  Kargrave  may  have 
better  and  richer  wives  than  I  :  pray 
prevail  upon  him  to  fpare  me  to  my 
friends,  for  their  fake.  I  will  for- 
givj  him  for  all  he  has  done.' 

*  Nay,  dear  Lady,  if  Sir  Hargrave 


'  will  make  you  his  lawful  and  trufi 
'  wife,   there  can   be  no  harm  done, 

*  furely.' 

*  I  will,  I  will,  Mrs.  Awberry,* 
faid  he;  *  I  have  promifed,  and  I  wilt 
'  perform.  But  if  fheftand  in  her  own 

*  light — She  expects  nothing  from  my 

*  morals — If  me  ftand  in  her  own  light  j* 
and  looked  fiercely — 

'  God  protect  mej'  faid  I;  «  God 
'  proteft  me  !' 

<  The  gentleman  is  without,  Sir,'  faid 
the  woman.  O  how  my  heart,  at  that 
moment,  feemed  to  be  at  my  throat ! 

*  What  gentleman,'  thought  I !  *  Some 

*  one  come  to  faveme! — O  no  !— ' 

And  inftantly  entered  the  moft  hor- 
rible-looking clergyman  that  I  ever  be- 
held. 

This,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  is 
his  defcription — A  vaft  tall,  big-boned, 
fplay-footed  man.  A  fliabby  gownj 
iis  fhabby  a  wig ;  a  huge  red  pimply 
face;  and  a  nofe  that  hid  half  of  it, 
when  he  looked  on  one  fide,  and  he  fel- 
dom  looked  fore-right  when  I  faw  him. 
He  had  a  dog's-ear'd  common -prayer 
book  in  his  hand,  which  once  had  been 
gilt ;  opened,  horrid  fight !  at  the  page 
of  matrimony ! 

Yet  I  was  fo  intent  upon  making  a 
friend,  when  a  man,  a  clergyman,  ap- 
peared, that  I  heeded  not,  at  his  en- 
trance, his  frightful  vifage,  as  I  did 
afterwards .    I  pufhed by  Sir  Hargrave,. 
turning  him  half  round  with  my  ve- 
hemence,   and   made  Mrs.   Awberry 
totter;    and  throwing   myfelf  at  the 
clergyman's  feet,  <  Man  of  God,'  faid 
I,   my  hands  clafped,    and  held  up  ; 
Man  of  God!  Gentleman!  Worthy 
man  ! — A  good  clergyman  muft  be 
nil  this  ! — If  ever  you  had  children  ! 
{live  a  poor  creature  !  bafely  tricked 
away  from  all  her  friends  !  innocent ! 
thinking  no  harm  to  any  body  !  I 
would  not  hurt  a  worm  !  I  love  every 
body  !  —  Save   me    from    violence  ! 
Give  not  your  aid  to  fanctify  a  bafe 
action.' 

The  mar.  fnuffled  his  anfwer  through 
his  nofe.  When  he  opened  his  pouch- 
ed mouth,  the  tobacco  hung  about  his 
great  yellow  teeth.  He  fquinted  upon, 
me,  and  took  my  clafped  hands,  which 
were  buried  in  his  huge  hand  :  '  Rife, 
e  Madam  '  Kneel  not  to  me!  No  harm 
'  is  Jutendedytou.  One  queftion,  only : 

*  Who  i?  that  gentleman  before  n:e, 

--  «  in 
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*  in  filver-laced  cloaths  ?  What  is  his 

*  name?1 

'  He  is  Sir  Hargrave  Pollcxfen,  Sir : 
'  a  wicked,  a  very  wicked  man,  for 
«  all  he  looks  foP 

The  vile  wretch  flood  fmiling,  and 
enjoying  mydiflrefs. 

«  O  Madam  !  A  very  hon-our-able 
«  man  !'  bowing,  like  a  fycophant,  to 
Sir  Hargrave. 

f  And  who,  pray,  Madam,  are  you? 

*  What  is  your  name  ?' 

c  Harriet  Byron,  Sir  5  a  poor  inno- 
'  cent  creature/  (looking  at  my  drefs) 
'  though  I  make  fuch  a  vile  appear- 

*  ance— Good  Sir,  your  pity!'  And  I 
funk  down  again  at  his  feet.  . 

f  Of  Northamptonfhire,    Madam  ? 

*  Youareafinglewoman!  Your  uncle's 
'  name — * 

«  Is  Selby,  Sir.  A  very  good  man — 
'  I  will  reward  you,  Sir,  as  the  moil 
«  grateful  heart—' 

*  All  is  fair  ;  all  is  above-board  ;  all 

*  is  as  it  was  reprefented.    I  am  above 

*  bribes,  Madam.     You  will  be  the 
'  happiefl  of  women  before  day-break 
«  —Gu:d  people!" — The  three  women 
advanced. 

Then  I  faw  what  an  ugly  wretch  he 
was  ! 

Sir  Hargrave  advanced.  The  two 
horrid  creatures  raifed  me  between 
them.  Sir  Hargrave  took  my  ftrug- 
gling  hand ;  and  then  I  faw  another 
ill-looking  man  enter  the  room,  who, 
I  fuppofe,  was  to  give  me  to  the  hated 
man. 

'  Dearly  beloved,^  began  to  read  the 
fnuffling  moniler. 

O  my  Lucy;  does  not  your  heart 
ache  for  your  Harriet!  Mine  has  feemed 
to  turn  over  and  over,  round  and 
round,  I  don't  know  how,  at  the 
recital. — It  was  ready  to  choak  me  at 
the  time. 

J  mull  break  off  for  a  few  minutes. 


LETTER     XXXI, 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

I  Was  again  like  one  frantick.  *  Read 
'no  more!'  laid   I;    and,    in   my 
frenzy,  darned  the   book   out   of  the 
minister's  hand,  if  a  minifler  he  was. 

*  I  beg  your   pardon,    Sir,'    faid  1 5 

*  but  you  mufl  read  no  farther.     I  am, 


'  bafely  betrayed  hither.     I  cannot,  I 

*  will  not,  be  his.' 

*  Proceed,  proceed,'  faid  Sir  Har- 
grave, taking  my  hand  by  force ;  *  vi- 
'  rago  as  fhe  is,   I  will  own  her  for 

*  my  wife — Are  you  the  gentle,  the 
'  civil  Mif's  Byron,  Madam  ?'  looking 
fneeringly  in  my  face. 

Alas !  my  .  .ucy,  I  was  no  virago  ; 
I  was  in  a  perfect 'frenzy  :  but  k  was 
not  an  unhappy  frenzy  ;  fince,  in  all 
probability,  it  kept  me  from  failing 
into  fits  5  and  fit:,  the  villain  had  faid, 
mould  not  fave  me. 

'  Dearly  beloved,"*  again  fnuffled 
the  wretch.  O  my  Lucy,  I  mail  ne- 
ver love  thefe  words.  How  may 
odious  circumftances  invert  the  force 
of  the  kindeft  words !  Sir  Hargrave 
flill  detained  my  flruggling 

I  (lamped,  and  threw  myfelf  to  the 
length  of  my  arm,  as  he  held  my  hand, 
'  A'K  dearly  beloved"1  Sy"1  faid  I.  I  was 
juft  befide  myfeif.  What  to  fay,  what, 
to  do,  I  knew  not. 

The  cruel  wretch  laughed  at  me  3 

*  No  dearly  beloved's!'1   repeated   he. 

*  Very  comical,  'faith/   and  laughed 
again  ;  *  but  proceed,  proceed,  do6lor.* 

*  We  are  gathered  together  here  in 

*  the  fight  of  GodS  read  he  on. 

This  affeftcd  me  Hill  more.    «  I  ad- 

*  jure  you,  Sir,'  to  the  minifler,  '  by 

*  that   God  in  whofe  fight  you  reacj. 

*  we  are  gathered  together,  that  you 
'  proceed  no  farther. — I  adjure  you, 

*  Sir  Hargave,  in  the  fame  tremendous 
'  name,  that  you  flop  farther  proceed- 

*  ings.     My  life  take 5  with   all   my 
«  heart,  take  my  life  :  but  my  hand 

*  never,  never,  will  I  join  with  yours.* 

*  Proceed.  do6lor  !  doclor,  pray  pro- 

*  ceed  !'  faid  the  vile    Sir  Hargrave. 
4  When  the  day  dawns,   ihe  will  be 

*  glad  to  own  her  marriage.' 

'  Proceed  at  your  peril,  Sir,'  faid  I. 
'  If  you  are  really  and  truly  a  minifler 
'  of  that  God,  whofe  prefence  what  you 

*  have  read  fuppofes,  do  not  proceed ; 

*  do    not   make  me  defperate. — Ma- 

*  dam,'  turning  to  the  widow,  '  you 
'  are  a  mother,   and  have   given  me 

*  room  to  hope  you  are  a  good  woman  ; 

*  look  upon  me   as  if  I  were  one  of 

*  thofe  daughters,  whom  I   fee  before 

*  me :  could  you  fee  one  of  them  thus 
f  treated  ?— Dear  young  women,'  turn- 
ing to  each,  *  can  you  unconcernedly 
1  look  on,    and  feje  a   poor  creature 

«  tricked, 
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tricked,  betrayed,  and  thus  violently, 
bafely,  treated,  and  not  wake  my 
ca.&  your  own  ?  Speak  for  me !  plead 
for  n:c  !  be  my  advocates  !  Each  of 
you,  if  ye  are  women,  plead  for  me, 
as  you  would  yourfelves  wifli  to  be 
pleaded  for,  in  my  circumftances, 
and  were  thus  b,%rbarouuy  ufed  !' 
The  young  women  wept.  The  mo- 
ther was  moved. 

I  wonder  I  kept  my  head.  My  brain 
\vas  on  fire-  Still,  ftill,  the  unmoved 
Sir  Hargrave  cried  out,  *  Proceed,  pro- 
'  coed,  doclor :  to-morrow.,  before 

*  noon,  ajl  will  be  as  it  (bould  be.1 
The  man  who  Hood  aloof,  (the  nieft, 

fc.»:'d;:-n- freed  creature  I  evejfaw)  came 
nearer — c  To  the  queftiori,  doclor,  and 
to  my  part,  if  you  pleafe — Am  not  I 
her  father? — To  the  queflion,  doc- 
tor, if  you  pleafs  ! — The  gentlewo- 
men will  prepare  her  for  what  is 
to  follow/ 

*  O  thou   man .'   of  heart  the   moft 

*  obdurate  and  vile !    And  will  he,' 
looking  at  every  peribn,  one  hand  held 
tip,  (for  ftill  the  vile  man  griped  the 
other  tjui:e  benumbed  hand  in  his  iron 
paw)  and  adjuring  ei.cb,  '  will  ye  fee 

*  this  violence  done  to  a  poor  young 
'  creature  : — A    foul,    gentlewomen, 

*  you  may  have  to  aniwer  for.     I  can 
.*  die.     Never,  never,  will  I  be  his.' 

*  Let  us  women  talk  to  the  lady  by 
'  cvrfelves.  Sir  Hargrave.  Pray,  your 
'  honour,   let  us  talk  to  her  by  cur- 

*  felves.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  ay,'-  faid  the  parfon,  •  by 
'all  means  :    let  the  ladies  talk  to  one 

*  another.   Sir.     She  may  be  brought 

*  to  confuier.' 

He  let  go  my  hand.  The  widow 
took  it ;  and  was  leading  me  out  of 
the  room — '-  Not  up  ftairs,  I  hone, 
«  Madam,'  faid  I. 

'  You  ihan't,  then,'  faid  me.  '  Come, 
.'  Saily—come,  Deb — let  us  women 
'  go  out  toother.' 

They  Ic'i  rue  into  a  little  room  ad- 

jpiaing  to  ihe  parlour  -.  and  then,  my 

fpiiifr,  fulfilling,  I   thought  1  ihould 

f.ar/,,.d  livnay.     I  had  more  hartf- 

hovn  and  water  poured  dywn  roy  throat. 

When  they  had  brought  me  a  little 

to  rnylbif,  they"  pleaded  with   me  Sir 

;avc"s  great  e(Ute.— <  What  are 

f-  rubes  to   mt-  ?    Dirt,    dirt,    dirt!    I 

'  hate  them.     They  cannot  purchafe 

•.cc  cf  nvnd  :  1  want  not  riches.'' 


They  pleaded  his  honourable  love*-* 

I,  my  invincible  averfion. 

He  was  a  handfome  man — The  moft 

odious,  in  my  eyes,  of  the  human  ipe- 

cies.     Never,    never  mould   my  con-. 

jfent  be  had  to  fan&ify   fuch  a  bafe- 

nefs. 

My  danger !   and  that  they  mould 

net  be  able  to  lave   me  from  worfo 

treatment— 

(  How! — Kot  able  I — Ladies,  Ma- 
dam, is  not  this  your  own  houfe? 
Cannot  you  raife  a  neighbourhood  ? 
Have  you  no  neighboiirs  ?  A  thou- 
fand  pound,  will  I  order  to  be  paid 
into  your  hands  for.  a  prefent  before 
the  week  is  out}  I  pledge  my  ho- 
nour for  the  payment ;  if  you  will 
but  iave  me  from  a  violence,  that 
no  worthy  woman  can  1-e  .jffey-:d  to 
a  diftreffed  young-  creature !  A  ihou- 
fand  pounds  I — Dear  ladies  !  only  ta 
fave  me,  and  fee  me  fafe  to  my 
friends  !' 
The  wretches  in  the  next  room,  no 

doubt,  heard  all  that  pa/Ted  In  at  that 
nt  cam.-  Sir  Hargrave.  (  Mrs. 
Awbeny,'  f.'id  he',  \vith  a  vilV-^e 
tell.  '  v,Jth  malice,  '  young  ladies, 
we  keep  you  up  5  we  d;  x -rb  you. 
Pray  retire  to  your  own  re  it  :  leave 
me  to  talk  wiih  ihis  perverfe  wo- 
man. She  is  mine.' 

*  Fray,  Sir  Hargrave — '   faid  Mrs. 
Awberry. 

'  Leave  her  to  mc^  I  fay:  —  Mifs 
'  Byron,  you  jnuil  be  mine,  Your 
1  Grevilles,  ?  !  ur  Fcnwicks, 

'  your   Orrr.eb,  when  th'jy  know  the 

*  pains  and  the  expence  I  have  been 
'  at,  u  fecr'x  -viz,  ih.'i  confefs  me 
(  their  fuperior — ihal!  confefs—' 

*  In  wickednefs,    in    cruelty,    Sir, 
'  you  are  every  man's  fuperior.' 

'  Tou  tall;  of  cruelty,  Mifs  Byron  ! 

*  triumphing  over  fcores  of  prollrate 
'  lovers, Madam!  You  rcmembr-r  your 

*  treatment  of  me,  Madam  !   kneeling, 

*  like  an  abjecl  wretch,  at  your  feet ! 

*  kneeling  for  pity  !   But  no  pity  could 

*  touch  your  heart,   Madam!  —  Un- 
'  grateful,  proud  girl ! — Yet  am  I  not 

*  humbling  you  j  take  notice  oi  that, 

*  I  am  not"  humbling  you  ^i  am  pro- 
'  pofmg  to  exalt  vou,  Madam.' 

«   ViU,  vile,  debaiemcnt!'  faid  I. 

«  To  exalt  Mifs  Byron  into  Lady 
<  Pollexfen  !  And  yet,  if  you  hold 
4  not  out  your  hand  to  .me— ' 
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He  would  have  matched  my  hand. 
I  put  it  behind  me.  He  would  have 
fnatched  the  other  ;  I  put  that  behind 
sne  too :  and  the  vile  wretch  would 
then  have  kifTed  my  undefended  neck  ; 
but,  with  both  my  bands,  I  puflied  his 
audacious  forehead  from  me.  '  Charm- 

*  in^   creature1.'    he  called  me.,   with 
padkm  in  his  look  and  accent :  then, 

*  Cruel, proud, ungrateful  T  andfwore 
by  his  MoJcer,  that  if  I  would  not  give 
m'y  hand  inftantly,  inftead  of  exalting 
me,  he  would  humble  me.     *  Ladies, 
1  pray  withdraw,'    faid   he.     *  Leave 

*  her  to  me:   either  Lady  Pollexfen, 

*  or  what  I  pleafe  \     rearing  himfelf 
proudly  up  !  *  She  may  be  happy  if  fhe 

*  will.     Leave  her  to  me.' 

*  Pray,  Sir!'  faid  the  youngeft  of 
the  two  daughters  ;  and  wept  for  me. 

•<  Greatly  hurt,    indeed!    to  be  the 

*  wife  of  a  man  of  my  fortune  and 
'  .ccnfequenc'e !     But  leave  her  to  me, 

*  I   fay — I  \vill  foon  bring  down  her 

*  pride  :  what  a  devil  am  I,  to  creep, 

*  beg,  pray,  and  entreat,  and  only  for  a 
<  riuif£i — ."But,  Madam,'  faid  the  in- 
fuLnt  wretch,  *  you  will  be  mine  up- 

*  on  eafier  terms,  perhaps.' 

*  Madam,  pray,  Madam/  faid  the 
widow  to  me,  '  conlidcr  wlvit  you  are 

*  about,  and  whom  you  refufe.     Can 

*  you  have  a  handfomcr  man  ?     Can 
'  you  have  a  m;;n  of  a  greater  fortune  ? 
'  Sir    Hargrave    means    nothing  but 

*  what  is  honourable.     You  are  in  his 
'  power."1 

*-In  his  power,  Madam!'  returned 
I :  '  I  am  in  yours.  You  are  miftrefs 

*  of  this  houfe.     I  claim  the  protec- 

*  tion   of  it.     Have  you  not  neigh- 

*  hours  ?     Tour  protection  I  put  my- 

*  felf  under.'  Then  clafping  my  arms 
about  her,    *  Lock  me  from  him  till 

*  you  can  have  help  to  fecure  to  you 

*  the  privilege  of  your  own   houfe; 
'  and  deliver  me  fafe  to  my  friends, 

*  and  I  will  fliare   my  fortune  with 

*  your  two  daughters/ 

The  wicked  man  took  the  mother 
and  youngeft  daughter  each  by  her 
htmd,  after  he  had  difengaged  the 
former  from  my  clafping  arms,  ?nd 
led  them  to  the  door.  The  elder  fol- 
lowed them  of  her  own  accord.  They 
none  of  them  ftruggled  againfl  going. 
I  begged,  prayed,  befoupht  them  not 
to  go  5  and  when  they  did,  would  have 
thrult  myfelf  out  with  them  :  but  the 
wretch,  in  /hutting  them  out,  .fqueez- 


e:i  rne  dreadfully,  as  I  was  half  In, 
half  out }  and  my  nofe  gu/hed  out  with 
Wood, 

I  fcreamed  :  he  feemed  frighted  :  but 
inftantly  recovering  myfelf — '  So,  fo, 

*  you  have  done  your  won't !  — You 

*  have  killed  me,  I  hope.'     I  was  cut 
of  breath  ;  my  ftornach  was  very  much 
preffed,  and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruif- 
ed.     I  have  the   marks  ftill  ;    for  he 
clapt  to    the  door  with  violenre,  not 
knowing,  to  do  him  juitice,  that  I  was 
Ib  forward  in  the  door- way. 

I  was  in  dreadful  pr.in.  I  talked 
half  wildly,  I  remember.  I  threw  n:v- 
felf  in  a  chair — l  So,  fo.  you  have 
'  killed  me,  I  hope— Well,  now  I 
f  hope,  now  I  hope,  you  are  iatisfkd. 

*  Now  may  you  moan  over  the  poor 
'  creature  you  have  cleftroyed ! '  for  he 
exprefled  great  tendernefs  and  confter- 
nation  ;  and  /,  for  my  part,  felt  fuck 
pains  in  my  bofom,  that,  having  never 
felt  fuch  before,    I   really  thought  I 
was  bruifed  to  death  :    repeating  my 
foolifli  *  So,  fc — but  I  forgive   you,* 
faid  I — *  only,  Sir,  call  to  the  gcntle- 
1  women,  Sir  — Retire  Sir.     Let  me 
'.  have  my  o\vn  fex  only  about  me."  My 
head  fwam  ;  my  eyes  failed  me  ;  aha 
I  fainted  quite  away. 
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IUnderftood  afterwards,  that  he  wae 
in  the  moft  dreadful  coniternnuon . 
He  had  fattened  the  door  upon  me  anJ- 
hiinfeif ;  und  for  a  few  moments  \vas 
not  enough  prefent  to  himfelf  to  open 
it.  Yet  crying  out  upon  his  God  tf>' 
have  mercy  upon  him,  and  running 
abovit  the  room,  the  women  haftily 
rapped  at  the  door.  Then  he  ran  tj 
it,  opened  it,  curled  himfelf,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  recover  me  if  poflible. 

They  faid  I  had  death  in  my  face ; 
they  lamented  over  me  ;  my  nofe  had 
done  bleeding.  But,  careful  of  his  own 
fc'.fety,  in  the  midft  of  his  terror,  he 
took  my  bloody  handkerchief ;  if  I 
did  not  recover,  he  faid,  that  mould 
not  appear  againft  him  ;  and  he  haftcd 
into  the  next  room,  and  thruft  it  into 
the  fire ;  by  which  were  iitting,  it 
feems,  the  miniiler  and  his  helper, 
over  fome  burnt  brandy. 

*  O  gentlemen!'    cried  the  wrefrn, 
O  '  nothing 
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*  nothing  can  be  done  to-night.  Take 
'  this  :1  (and  gave  them  money.)  *  The 
'  lady  is   in  a  fit.     I  wifh  you.  well 

*  home.' 

The  younger  daughter  reported  this 
to  me  afterwards,  and  what  follows. 
They  had  delired  the  maid,  it  feems, 
to  bring  them  more  firing,  and  a  jug 
of  ale  ;  and  they  would  lit  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, they  faid,  till  peep  of  day: 
but  the  fame  young  woman  who  was 
taken  off  from  her  errand  to  afTift  me, 
finding  me,  as  they  all  thought,  not 
likely  to  recover,  ran  in  to  them,  and 
declared,  that  the  lady  was  dead,  cer- 
tainly dead ;  *  And  what,1  faid  Ihe, 

*  will  become  of  us  all  ?*     This  ter- 
rified the  two  men.     They  faid  it  was 
then  time  for  them  to  be  gone.     Ac- 
cordingly, taking  each  of  them  ano- 
ther dram,  they  fnatched  up  their  hats 
and   fticks,    and  away  they  hurried; 
hoping,  the  doelor  faid,  that,  as  they 
Tfrere  innocent,  and  only  meant  to  ferve 
the  gentleman,  their  names,  whatever 
happened,  would  not  be  called  in  quef- 
tion. 

When  I  came  a  little  to  myfelf,  I 
found  the  three  women  only  with  me. 
I  was  in  a  cold  fweat,  all  over  ihiver- 
ing.  There  was  no  fire  in  that  room. 
They  led  me  into  the  parlour,  which 
the  two  men  had  quitted,  and  fat  me 
down  in  an  elbow-chair;  for  I  could 
hirdly  Hand,  cr  fupport  myfelf;  and 
chafed  my  temples  with  Hungary- 
water. 

Wretched  creatures,  men  of  this 
caft,  my  Lucy,  thus  to  fport  with  the 
healths  and  happinefs  of  poor  creatures 
whom  they  pretend  to  love '.  I  am 
afraid  I  never  (hall  be  what  I  was.  At 
times  I  am  very  fenf.ble  at  my  itomach 
cf  this  violent  fquecze. 

The  mother  and  elder  fifter  left  me 
foon  after,  and  went  to  Sir  Hargrave. 
I  can  only  guefs  at  the  refuU^of  their 
deliberations  by  what  followed. 

The  younger  fifter,  with  conipaf. 
fionate  franknefs,  anfwered  all  my 
quefticns,  and  let  me  know  all  the 
above  particulars.  Yet  ihe  wondered 
that  I  cpuld  refufe  fo  handfome  and, 
fo  rich  a  man  as  Sir  Hargrave. 

She  boaikd  much  of  their  reputa- 
tion. Her  mother  wouJd  not  do  an  ill 
thing,  ihe  laid,  for  the  world :  and 
ihe  had  a  brother,  who  had  a  place  in 
the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  was  as  honed  a 
man,  though  fhe  laid  it,  as  any  in  it. 


She  owned  that  ihe  knew  my  new  rile 
fervant ;  and  praifed  his  fidelity  to  the 
mafters  he  had  fervcd,  in  fuch  hi^h 
terms,  as  if  fhe  thought  all  duties 
were  comprized  in  that  one,  of  obey- 
ing his  principals,  right  or  wrong. 
Mr.  William,  fhe  faid,  was  a  pretty 
man,  a  genteel  man,  and  me  believed 
he  was  wcrth  money  ;  and  me  was  lure 
would  make  an  excellent  hufband.  I 
fjon  found  that  the  fimple  girl  was  in 
love  with  this  viie,  this  fpecious  fel- 
low. She  could  net  bear  to  hear  m« 
hint  any  thing  in  his  disfavour,  as,  by 
way  of  warning  to  her,  I  would  hav« 
done.  But  (he  was  fure  Mr.  William 
was  a  downright  hone  ft  man  ;  and 
that  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  bad  thing, 
it  was  by  command  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  owed  duty  :  *  and  tbey  are  to  b$ 
'  anfwerable  for  that,  you  know,  Ma- 

*  dam.' 

We  were  broke  in  upon,  as  I  was 
intending  to  a(k  more  queftions,  (fop 
I  find  this  Wilfon  was  the  prime  a- 
gentin  all  this  mifchief)  when  the  ei- 
der fnter  called  out  the  younger  ;  and 
inftantly  came  in  Sir  Hargrave. 

He  took  a  chair,  and  fat  down  by» 
me,  one  leg  thrown  over  the  knee  cf 
the  other  :  his  elbow  upon  that  knee, 
and  his  hands  fupporting  his  bowed- 
down  head ;  biting  his  lipi  \  looking* 
at  me,  then  from  me,  then  at  me  again, 
five  or  fix  times,  as  is  malice. 

*  Ill-natured, ipltei'ul, moody  wretch'.* 
thought  I,   (trembling  at   hia  ftrang* 
fuence,  after  fuch  hurt  as  he  had  done 
me,  and  what  I  had  endured,  and  ftiil 
felt  in  my  ftomach  and  arm  ;)  *  what 

*  an  odious  creature  thou  ait?' 

At  laft  I  broke  filence.  I  thought 
I  would  be  as  mild  as  I  could,  and 
not  provoke  him  to  do  me  farther  mif- 
chief. *  Well  have  you  done,  Sir 

*  Hargrave,  ( have  you  not  ?)  to  com - 
4  ir.it  fuch    a  violence  upon,   a  poor 

<  young  creature,  that  never  did  nor 

*  thought  you  evil ! ' 

I  paufed.     He  was  filent. 

*  What  diftraftion  have  you  given 
'  to  my  poor  ccufiix  Reeves's. !  How 

<  my  heart  bleeds  for  them  !' 

I  ftopt.     He  was  ftill  filent. 

*  I  hope,  Sir,  you  are  lorry  for  the 
'  mifchief  you  have  done  me;  and  for 

*  the  pain  you  have  given  to  my  friends! 
—  <  I  hope,  Sir—'} 

'  Curled  !'  faid  he. 

I  ftopi,  tkir.king  he  would  go  on  a 
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1b\\t  Ke  faid  no  more  ;  only  changing 
fcis  pollure ;  and  then  reluming  it. 

*  Xhfcf'e  people,  Sir,  feem  to  be  ho- 
neft  people.     I   hope   you  defigned 
only  to  terrify  me.     Your  bringing 
me    into  no  worfe  company,   is   an 
ullurance  to  me  that  you  meant  bet- 
ter, than — ' 

*  Devils  nil  !'  interrupted  he. 

I  thought  he  was  going  on  j  but  he 
grinned,  (hook  his  head,  and  then 
again  reclined  it  upon  his  hand. 

*  I  forgive  you,  Sir,  the  pain  you 

*  have  given  me — But  my  friends— 

*  As  foon  as  day  breaks,  (and  I  hope 

*  that  is  not  far  off)  I  will  get  the  vvo- 

*  men  to  let  my  coufm  Reeves — ' 
Then  up  he  darted — '  Mifs  Byron/ 

fa'id  he,  c  you  are  a  woman  ;    a  true 

*  woman/ — And  held  up  his  hand, 
clenched.     I  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  his  intention. 

'  Mifs  Byron,'  proceeded  he,  after 
a  paufe,  '  you  are  the  moft  confum- 

*  mate  hypocrite  that  I  ever  knew  in 

*  my  life  :  and  yet  I  thought  that  the 

*  belt  of  you  ail   could  fall  into  fits 

*  and  fwoonings  whenever  you  pleafed.' 

/Avas  now  filent.     I  trembled. 
'  Damn'd  fool  !    afs  !    blockhead  1 
'  woman's  fool ! — I  ought  to  be  d — n'd 

*  for  my  credulous  folly  ! — I  tell  you, 

*  Mifs  Byron — '  Then  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  were  crazy  5  and  walked  two 
Or  three  ti-mes  about  the  room. 

*  To  be  dying  one  half -hour,  and 

*  the  next  to  look  fo  provoking !' 
I  was  ftill  lilent. 

*  I  could  curfe  myfelf  for  fending 
'  away  the  parfon.     I   thought  I  had 
'  known  Something  of  women's  tricks. 
— '  But  yet  your  arts,  your  hypocrily, 

*  mall  not  ferve  you,  Madam.    What 

*  I  failed  in  here,  mail  be  done  clfe- 

*  ivbtre.     By  the  great  God  of  hea- 
«  ven,  it  mail!' 

I  wept.     I  could  not  then  fpeak. 

*  Can't   you    go   into    fits   again  ? 

*  Can't  you  ?'  f:ud  the  barbarian,"  with 
an  air  of  a  piece  with  his  words  ;  and 
viing  other  words  of  the  loweft  re- 
proach. 

*  God  deliver  me,'  prayed  I  to  my- 
felf, {  from  the   hands  of  this   mad- 

*  man !' 

I  arofe;  and,  as  the  candle  flood 
-near  the  glafs,  I  faw  in  it  my  vile 
figure,  in  this  abominable  habit;  to 
which,  till  thtn,  I  had  paid  little  at- 
station,  O  how  I  icorned  myfeif  t 


*  Pray,  Sir  Margrave,*  faid  I,  «  let 
me  beg  that  you  will  not  terrify  me 
farther.     I  will  forgive  you  for  all 
you  have  hitherto  done  ;  and  place  it 
to  my  own  account,  as  a  proper  pu- 
nifhment  for  confenting  to  be  thus 
marked  for  a  vain  and  foolilh  crea- 
ture.    Your   abtife,    Sir,    give    me 
leave  to  fay,  is  low  arid  unmanly  j 
but,  in  the  light  of  a  punifhment,   I 
will  own  it  to  be  all  deferved:  and 
let  here  my  punimment  end,  and  I 
will  thank  you  ;    and  forgive  you 
with  my  whole  heart.' 

'  Your  fate  is  determined,  Mifs  By- 

*  ron.' 

Juft  then  came  in  a  forvant-maid 
with  a  capuchin,  who  whifpered  fome- 
thing  to  him  \  to  which  he  anfwered, 

*  That's  nueli ! ' 

He  took  the  capuchin  ;  the  maid 
•withdrew ;  and  approached  me  with 
it.  I  ftarted,  trembled,  and  was  rea- 
dy to  faint.  I  caught  hold  of  tht 
back  of  the  elbow-chair. 

*  Tour  fate  is  determined,  Madam  ;* 
repeated  the  favage— -« Here,  put  this 

*  on — Now  fall  into    fits  again«— Put 

*  this  on  !' 

'  Pray,  Sir  Hargrave— ' 

'  And  pf ay,  Mifs  Byron  :  what  has 
'  not  been  completed  here,  (Kail  be 
'  compleated  in  a  fafer  place  ;  dnd  that 
'  in  my  own  way. — Put  this  on,  I  tell 

*  yuu . — Your  compliance  may  yet  be- 

*  fiiend  you."1 

*  Where  are  the  gentlewomen  ?— • » 
«  Where  are— ' 

'  Gone  to  reft,  Madam.—- John  !-— 

*  Frank  !'  called  he  cut. 

In  came  two  men-fervarits. 

'  Fray,  Sir  Hargrave !— Lord  pro- 

*  teft  me!-— Pray,   Sir  Hargrave! — > 
'  Where  are  the  gentlewomen  ?— 'Lord 

*  protect  nie!' 

Then  running  to  the  doof,  acr.unf: 
which  one  of  the  men  ftood — *  Man, 

*  Itand  cut  of  the  way!'  faid  I.     But 
he  did  not :  he  only  bowed. 

I  cried  out,  «  Mrs. ,  I  forget 

'  your  name— Mifs-J — ,  ar.d  t'other 

*  Mil's--—  ;  I  forget  your  names.—" 

*  If  you  are  good  creatures,  a^5 1  hoped 
'  you  were — ' 

I  called  as  loud  as  my  fears  would 
let  me. 

At  laft  came  in  the  eider  fifter — '  0 
4  Madam!  good  young  gen  tk  woman  I 

*  I  am  glad  you  ars  cornel'  laid  I. 

*  And  ib  am  I,'  -fald  the  wicked 
0  a  man. 
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rnan. — '  Pray,  Mifs  Sally,  put  on  this 

*  lady's  capuchin.' 

'  Lord  bit-is  me,  for  why !  for  \vh;it! 
'  I  have  no  capuchin  !' 

I  would  not  permit  her  to  put  it  on, 
as  fhe  would  have  done. 

The  favage  then  wrapt  his  arms 
about  mine,  and  made  me  io  very  fen- 
fible,  by  his  force,  of  the  pain  I  had 
had  by  the  fqueeze  of  the  door,  that  I 
could  not  help  crying  out.  The  young 
woman  put  on  the  capuchin,  whether 
I  would  or  not. 

*  Now,  Mils  Byron,"  faid  he,  *  make 

*  yourfeif  eafy :  or  command  a  fit,  it 
'  is  all  one  ;    my  end  will    be  better 

*  ierved  by  the  latter— Mils  Saiiy,  give 

*  orders." 

She  ran  out  with  the  candle.  e  Fran-k, 

*  give  me  the  cloak/    fuid  Sir  Mar- 
grave. 

The  fallow  had  a  red  cloak  on  his 
arm.  His  barbarous  matter  took  it 
from  him.  '  To  your  poll*/  faid  he. 

T'he  two  men  withdrew  in  haile. 
•*  Now,  my  de ireft  life,'  laid  he,  with 
an  air  of  irifult,  as  I  thought,  *  you 

*  co'r.maml  your  fate,  if  you  are  ciuy.1 
He  threw  the  cloak  about  me. 

I  begged,  prayed,  would  have  kneel- 
ed to  •  him  5  but  all  was  in  vain  :  the 
tygev- hearted  man,  •  as  Mr.  Greville 
had  truly  called  him,  muffled  me  up 
in  it ;  and.  by  force  carried  me  through 
a  long  entry  to  the  fore-door.  There 
was  ready  a  chariot  and  fix ;  and  that 
Sally  was  at  the  door'  with  a  lighted 
candle. 

•I  called  out  to  her.  I  called  .out  for 
ner  mother  ;  for  the  other  u'lhr.  I  be- 
foughthim  to  let  me  fay  but  iix  words 
to  the  widow. 

But  no  widow  was  to  appear;  no 
yov.-nger  fifter;  me  was,  perhaps,  more 
tender-hearted  than  the  elder:  and,  in 
fpite  of  all  my  ftruggles,  prayers,  re- 
Ciftance,  he  lifted  me  into  the  chariot. 

Men  on  horfeback  were  about  it.  I 
thought  that  \V  ilfon  was  one  of  them  j 
.and  (b  it  proved.  Sir  Hargrave  faid  to 
.'tna'.  fellow,  '  You  know  what  tale  to 
'  tell,  if  you  meet  with  impertinents.' 
And  in  he  camehimfeif. 

I  fcreamed.  '  Scream  on,  my  dear,' 
upbraidingly,  faid  he  j  and  b.-rbaroufly 
"mocked  me  5  imitating,  low  wretch  ! 
the  bieating  of  a  fheep.  [Could  you 
not  hav  J  killed  him  for  this,  my  Lucy  ?  ] 
Then  rearing  himfelf  up,  '  Now  am  I 
.f  lord  of  Mils  Byron  T  exulted  he. 


Still  I  fcreamed  for  help  j  srrd"  to 
put  his  hand  before  my  mouth,  thougli 
vowing  honour,  and  fuch  fort  of  (tuff  j 
and,  with  his  unroanly  roughneis,  made 
me  bite  my  lip.  And  away  lamed 
the  oouchman  with  your  poor  Harriet* 
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AS  the  chariot  drove  by  hov.fes,  I 
cried  out  for  help  once  or  twicej 
at  letting  'out.  liut,  under  pretence 
of  presenting  my  taking  cold,  he 
tied  a  handkerchief  over  my  face, 
head  and  mouth,  having  tirft  muffled 
me  up  in  ths:  cloak  ;  preflhig  aguinik 
my  arm  with  his  whole  weight,  ib  that 
I  had  not  my.  hands  at  liberty.  And 
when  he  had  done,  he  lei  zed  them,  and 
held  them  both  in  hia  left-hand,  while 
his  right-arm,  thrown  round  me,  ktpt 
me  fall  on  the  feat:  and  except  that 
now  and  thenmy-ftvuggUngh^ad  gave 
me  a  little  opening,  I  was  blinded. 

But  at  one  place  on  the  road,  juft 
after  I  had  fcreamed,  and  made  an- 
other effort  to  get  my  hands  free,  I 
heard  voices  ;  and  immediately  the  cha- 
riot rtopt.  Then  how  my  heart  was 
filled  with  hope  !  But,  alas  !  it  was 
momentary.  I  heard  o;ie  of  his  men 
fay,  (that  Wiifon,  I  believe)  '  The 
4  bell  of  huibands,  I  aiiu/c  you,  Sir} 
4  arid  (he  is  the  worft  of  wives.' 

I  fcreamed  again.  *  Aye,  fcream 
'  and  be  d — n'd,'  I  heard'  faid  in  a 
a  ftranger's  voice,  '  if  that  be  the  cute. 
'  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  him  with  all 

*  my   h  art.'      And  immediately   the 
ccachman  drove  on  again. 

The  vile  wretch  laughed;,  *  That's 

*  jou,  my  dear  P  and  hus>;geu  me  round. 

*  You  are  the  d— n'd  wile.'  And  ag&isi 
he  laughed:    '  by    my  foul,    I   am   a 

*  eKarmmg contriver !     Greville,  i''en- 

*  wick,  Orme,  where  aie  you  now  ?— 
'  By  my  foul,  this  will  be  z  pretty  ftory 
<  to  tell  when  all  your  fears  arc  over, 
'  my  Byron  !' 

I  was  rtady  to  faint  feveral  times. 
I  begged  for  air:  and  when  we  were 
in  an  open  road,  and  I  fuppoie  there 
•was  nobody  in  fight,  ht  vouchfafed  to 
pull  down  the  blinding  handkerchief, 
but  kept  it  ever  my  mouth  j  io  that,  ex- 
cept now  ;::u!  then,  that  I  lliurrglcd  it 
a/ide  with  my  head,  (and  my  neck  is 

{till 
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ft  ill,  my  dear,  very  itiff  with  my  efforts 
to  tree  ray  face)  I  could  only  make  a 
murmuring  kind  of  noife. 
.  The  curtain  of  the  fore-glafs  was 
pulled  down,  and  generally  the  canvas 
on  both  fides  drawn  up.  But  I  was 
i'urc  to  be  made  acquainted  when  we 
came  near  houfes-,  by  his  .care  again  to 
blind  and  ftifle  me  up. 
.  A  little  before  we-  were  met  by  my 
deliverer,  1  had,  by  getting  one  hand 
free,  unmufBed  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  fee, 
(as  I  had  gueifed  once  or  twice  before, 
by  the  ftone  pavements)  that  we  were 
going  through  a  town-;  and  then  I 
again  vehemently  fcreamed  :  but  he 
had  the  cruelty  to  thruit  a  handkerchief 
into  my  mouth,  fo  that  J  was  almoft 
ftrangled;  and  my  mcmth  was  hurt, 
and  fs  rHll  fore,  with  that  and  his  for- 
mer violence  cf  the  like  nature. 

Indeed,  he  now  and  then  made  apo- 
logies for  the  cruelty,  to  which,  he 
/aid,  he  was  compelled,  by  my  invin- 
cible obitinacy,  to  have  recourfe.  I  was 
forelyhurt,  he  faid,  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  his  consideration !  But  I 
jbou.Ll  be  that,  or  worfe.  He  was  in 
fsr  it,  (he  faid  more  than  once)  arid 
muft.  proceed.  I  might  fee  that  all 
rnv  reuftar.ce  was  in  vain.  He  had 
me  iu  his  net;  and,  d — n  him,  if  he 
were  not.  revenged  for  all  the  trouble 
I  had  given  him.  f  You  keep  no  terms 
*  with  me,  my  Byron, ''faid  he  once; 
N*  and  d — n  me,  if  I  keep  any  with 
'  yo-i  !' 

I  doubted  not  his  malice:  his  love 
had  no  tsndernefs  in  it:  but  how  could 
I  thir.k  of  being  conftntinpr,  as  I  may 
fay,  to  fuch  barbarous  uiage,  and  by 
a  man  fo  truly  odious  to  me  ?  What  a 
flave  had  I  been  in  i'pirit,  could  I  have 
qualified  on  fuch  villainous  treatment 
as  I  had  met  with  ?  or  had  I  been  able 
to  dele  it  myfelf! 

At  one  place  the  chariot  drove  out  of 
the  road,  over  rough  ways,  and  little 
hillocks,  as  I  thought,  by  it's  rocking; 
and  then,'  it  (lopping,  he  let  go  my 
hands,  and  endeavoured  to  foptue  me. 
He  begged  I  would  be  pacified,  and 
offered,  if  1  would  forbear  crying  out 
for  help,  to  leave  my  eyes  unmuffled 
all.  the  relt  of  the  way.  But  I  would 
not,  I  told  him,  give  fuch  a  fanclion 
to  his  barbarous  violence.  • 

On  the  chariot's  Mopping,  one  of  his 
paen  came  up,  and  put  a  handkerchief 
iadci-'s  hands,  in  which  were 


fome  cakes  and  fweetmeats;  and  gav« 
him  alfo  a  bottle  of  fack,  with  a  glafs, 
Sir  Hargrave  was  very  urgent  with  me 
to  take  fome  of  the  fweetmears,  and 
to  drink  a  glafs  of  the  wine  :  but  I  had 
neither  ftomach  nor  will  to  touch  either* 

He  eat  hirof elf  very  cordially.  God 
forgive  me!  I  wifhed  in  my  heart  there 
were  pins  and  needles  in  every  bit  he 
put  into  his  mouth. 

He  drank  two  glartes  of  the  wine. 
Again  he  urged  me.  I  faid,  I  hoped 
I  had  eat  and  drank  my  laft. 

1  You  have  no  dependence  upon  my 
(  honour,  Madam,'  faid  the  villain*; 

*  fo  cannot  be  difappointed  much,  do 
'  what  I  will.'      Ungrateful,  proud, 
vain,  obftinate,  he  called  me. 

*  What  fignifies,' faid  he,  '  fhewing 

*  politer>efs  to  a  woman  who  has  fhewa 
'  none  to  me,  though'fhe  was  civil  to 

*  every  other  man  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hah! 
'  What,  my  fweet  Byron,  I  don't  hi* 
(  your  fancy  !  You.  don't  like  my  morals!'* 
laughing  again.    '  My  lovely  fiy,'  faid 
the  infalting  wretch,  hugging  me  round 
in  the  cloak, l  how  prettily  have  I  wrapt 

*  yo\i  about  in  my  web  !' 

Such  a  provoking,  low  wretch!— I 
ftruggled  to  free  myiclf ;  and  unhooked 
the  curtain  of  the   fore -glafs ;  but  he 
wrapt  me  about  the  clofer,  and  faid  he 
would  give  me  his.  garter  for  my  girdle, 
if  I  wfculd  not  lit  itiil  and  be  orderly. 
Ah,  my  charming  Byron  !'  faid  he, 
your    opportunity     is    over  —  All 
your  ftruggks  will  not  avail  you— 
will  not  avail  you ;  that's  a  word  of 
your  own,  you  know.     I  will,  how- 
ever, forgive  you,  if  you  promiie  to 
love  me  now.     But  if  you  Say  till  I 
get  you  to  the  allotted  place,  then, 
Madam,  take  what  follows.' 
I  faw  that  I  was  upon  a  large,  wild, 
heath-like  place,  between  two  roads,- 
as  ic  Itemed.     1  alked  nothing  about 
my  journey's  end.     All  I  had  to  hope 
for  as  to  an  efcape,  (though  then  I  be- 
gan to  dcfpair  of  it)  was  upon  die  road, 
or  in  fome  town.     My  journey's  endy 
I  knew,  mull  be  the  beginning  of  new 
trials;    for    I   was  refolved  to  fuffer 
death  rather  than  to  marry  him.  What 
I  now  was  mc/fl  appreherifiv-e  about, 
was,  of  falling  into  firs;    and  I  aa-; 
fwered  to  his  barbarous  infults  as  little 
as  poflible,  that  I  might  npt  be  pro- 
voked beyond  the  little  Itrength  I  had 
left  me. 

Three  or  four  times  he  offered  to 


SIR    CHARLES    GRANDISON. 


kifs  me ;  and  curfed  my  pride  for  re- 
fitting him  :  making  him  clafp  a  cloud, 
was  his  fpeech,  (aiming  at  wit)  inftead 
of  his  Juno ;  calling  the  cloak  a  cloud. 
'  And  now,  my  dear  Byron,'  faid 
fce,  '  if  you  will  not  come  to  coinpro- 

*  mife  with  me,  I  muft  drefs  you  again 

*  for  the  journey.     We  will  ftop  at  a 

*  town  a  little  farther,'  (beckoning  to 
One  of  his  men,  and,  on  his  approach- 
ing, whifperingto  him,  his  whole  body 
«ut  of  the  chariot)  *  and   there  you 

*  mail  alight;  and  a  very  worthy  wo- 

*  man,  to  whom  I  fhall  introduce  you, 

*  will  peri'uade  you,  perhaps,  to  take 

*  refrefhment,  though  I  cannot.' 

'  You  are  a  very  barbarous  man, 

*  Sir  Hargrave.  I  have  the  misfortune 

*  to  be  in  your  power.  You  may  dear- 
c  ly  repent  the  ufage  I  have  already 

*  received  from  you.     You  have  made 

*  my  life  of  no  eftimation  with  me.     I 

*  will  not  contend.' 

And  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  In- 
deed, I  thought  my  heart  was  broke. 

He  wrapt  me  up  clofe,  and  tied  the 
handkerchief  about my  mouth  and  head. 
I  was  quite  pafTive. 

The  chariot  had  not  many  minutes 
rot  into  the  great  road  again,  over  the 
like  rough,  and  fometimes  plafhy 
ground,  when  it  ftopt  on  a  dilpute  be- 
tween the  coachman,  and  the  coach- 
man of  another  chariot  and  fix,  as  it 
proved . 

Sir  Hargrave  had  but  juft  drawn  my 
handkerchief  clofer  to  my  eyes,  when 
this  happened.  *  Hinder  not  my  tears 

*  from  flowing,'  faid  I  ;  flruggling  to 
Jceep  my  eyes  free,  the  cloak  enough 
*mnYmgme,  and  the  handkerchief  being 
over  my  mouth;  fo  that  my  voice  could 
be  but  juft  heard  by  him,  as  I  imagine. 

He  looked  out  of  his  chariot,  to  fee 
the  occafion  of  this  ttop ;  and  then  I 
found  means  to  dilengage  one  hand. 

I  heard  a  gentleman's  voice  direfting 
his  own  coachman  to  give  way. 

I  then  pufhed  up  the  handkerchief 
Yrith  my  difengaged  hand,  from  my 
mouth,  and  pulled  it  down  from  over 
jtoy  eyes,  and  cried  out  for  help: 
«  Help,  for  God's  fake!' 

A  man's  voice  (it  was  my  deliverer's, 
as  it  happily  proved)  bid  Sir  Har- 
grave's  coachman  proceed  at  his  peril. 

Sir  Hargrave,  with  terrible  oaths 
and  curfes,  ordered  him  to  proceed,  and 
to  dtive  though  all 


The  gentleman  called  Sir  Ha"rgravtf 
by  his  name;  and  charged  him  with 
being  upon  a  bad  defign. 

The  vile  wretch  faid,  he  had  only 
fecured  a  run-away  wife,  eloped  to, 
and  intending  to  elope  from,  a  iftaf-* 
querade,  to  her  adulterer:  [Horrid!] 
He  put  afide  the  cloak,  and  appealed  to 
my  drefs. 

I  cried  out,  '  No,  no,  no!'  five  or 
fix  times  repeated;  but  could  fay  no 
more  at  that  inftant,  holding- up  then 
both  my  difengaged  hands  for  pro* 
te&ion. 

The  wicked  man  endeavoured  to 
muffle  me  up  again,  and  to  force  the 
handkerchief^  which  I  had  then  got 
under  my  chin,  over  my  mouth  j  and 
brutally  curfed  me. 

The  gentleman  would  riot  be  fatis* 
fiedwithSirHargrave's  ftory.  He  would 
fpeak  to  me.  Sir  Hargrave  called  him 
impertinent,  and  other  names;  and 
afked  who  the  devil  he  was,  with  rage 
and  contempt. — The  gentleman,  how- 
ever, aflced  me,  and  with  an  air  that 
promifed  deliverance,  if  I  were  Sir 
Hargrave's  wife. 

*  No,  no,  no,  no !' — I  could  only  fay. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  have  no 
fern  pie,  diftrefled  a*  I  was,  and  madr 
defperate,  to  throw  myfelf  into  the 
protection,  and  even  into  the  arms  of 
rny  deliverer,  though  a  very  fine  young 
gentleman.  It  would  have  been  'very 
hard,  had  I  fallen  from  bad  to  bad  j 
had  the  facred  name  of  protector  been 
abufed  by  another  Sir  Hargrave,  who 
would  have  had  the  additional  crime  o£ 
betraying  a  confidence  to  ,anfwer  for. 
But,  however  this  had  proved,  an 
efcape  from  the  prefent  evil  was  all  I 
had  in  my  head  at  the  time. 

But  you  may  better  conceive,  than  T 
can  exprefs,  the  terror  I  was  in,  when 
Sir  Hargrave  drew  his  fword  and  pxifh- 
cd  at  the  gentleman,  with  fuch  words 
as  denoted  (for  I  could  not  look  that 
way)  he  had  done  him  mifchief.  But 
when  I  found  my  oppreflbr,  my  low- 
meaning,  and  foon  after  low-hid  op* 
preflbr,  pulled  out  of  the  chariot  by 
the  brave,  the  gallant  man,  (which 
was  done  with  fuch  force,  as  madetha 
chariot  rock)  and  my  protector  fafe; 
I  was  as  near  fainting  with  joy,  as  be- 
fore I  had  been  with  terror.  I  had 
maken  off  the  cloak,  aad  untied  th$ 
bandkerchief, 

lit 
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Ill 


He  carried  me  in  his  arms  (I  could 
Siot  walk)  to  his  own  chariot. 

I  heard  Sir  Hargrave  curfe,  fwear, 
and  threaten.  I  was  glad,  however, 
lie  was  not  dead. 

«  Mind  him  not,  Madam ;  fear  him 
'  not!'  faid  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 
{You  know  his  noble  name,  my  Lu- 
cy.] '  Coachman,  drive  not  over  your 
*  mafter :  take  care. -of  your  matter!' 
or  Ibme  fuch  words  he  laid,  as  he  lift- 
ed me  into  his  own  chariot.  He  came 
not  in,  but  fhut  the  chariot-door,  as 
foon  as  he  had  fcated  me. 

He  juft  furveyed,  as  it  were,  the  fpot, 
and  bid  a  fervant  let  Sir  Hargrave 
know  who  he  was ;  and  then  came 
back  to  me. 

Partly  through  terror,  partly  through 
weakness,  I  had  funk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chariot.  He  opened  the  door, 
entered,  and  with  all  the  tendernefs  of 
a  brother,  foothed  me,  and  lifted  me 
on  the  feat  once  more.  He  ordered  his 
coachman  to  drive  back  to  Colnebrook. 
In  accents  of  kindnefs,  he  told  me, 
that  he  had  there  at  prefent  the  moft 
virtuous  and  prudent  of  filters,  to  whole 
care  he  would  commit  me,  and  then, 
proceed  on  his  journey  *^o  town. 

How  irrefiftibly  welcome  to  me  was 
his  fupporting  arm,  thrown  round  me, 
as  we  Jie^iv  back,  compared  to  that 
of  the  vile  Sir  Hargrave  ! 

Mr.  Reeves  has  given  you  an  account 
from  the  angelick  filler — O  my  Lucy, 
they  are  a  pair  of  angels ! 

I  have  written  a  long,  long  letter, 
or  rather  five  letters  in  one,  of  my  dif- 
treffes,  of  my  deliverance  :  and,  when 
my  heart  is  Itronger,  I  will  fay  more 
of  the  perfons,  as  well  as  minds,  of 
this  excellent  brother  and  filter. 

But  what  ftiall  I  do  with  my  grati- 
tude !  O  my  dear,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  my  gratitude :  I  can  only  exprefs 
it  in  filence  before  them.  Every  look, 
if  it  be  honelt  to  my  heart,  however, 
tells  it :  reverence  mingles  with  my 
gratitude — Yet  there  is  fo  much  eaie,  fo 
much  fweetnefs,  in  the  behaviour  of  both 
— -O  my  Lucy!  did  I  not  find  that  my 
veneration  of  both  is  equal ;  did  I  not, 
on  examination,  find,  that  the  amiable 
(liter  is  as  dear  to  me,  from  her  expe- 
rienced tendernefs,  as  her  brother  from 
his  remembered  bravery,  (which  nvuft 
j-teds  mingle  awe  with  my  eiteem;) 


in  fhort,  that  I  love  the  fitter,  and  re- 
vere the  brother;  I  mould  be  afraid  of 
my  gratitude. 

I  have  over-written  rnyfelf.  I  am 
tired.  O  my  grandmamma,  you  have 
never  yet,  while  I  hare  been  in  Lon- 
don, fent  me  your  ever-valued  bleffing 
under  your  own  hand  :  yet,  I  am  fure 
I  had  it;  and  your  blcflings,  my  deaf 
uncle  and  aunt  Selby ;  and  your  pray- 
ers, my  Lucy,  my  Nancy,  and  all  mjr 
loves ; ,  elfe  my  deliverance  had  not  per- 
haps followed  my  prefurrrptuous  folly, 
in  going  drefled  out,  like  the  fantaJ- 
tick  wretch  I  appeared  to  be,  at  a  vil^, 
a  foolim  mafquerade  —  How  often, 
throughout  the  leveral  ilages  of  my 
diltrefs,  and  tven  in  my  deliverance, 
did  I  turn  my  eye  ta  myfdf,  and  front 
mylelf,  with  the  difcjuft  that  made  a 
part,  and  that  not  a  light  one,  of  my 
punifhment! 

And  fo  much,  my  Lucy,  for  maf- 
querades,  and  mafquerade  drefles,  for 
ever ! 

Pray,  let  not  any  body  unneceflarily 
be  acquainted  with  this  fhocking  af- 
fair: particularly,  neither  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  nor  Mr.  Fenwick.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  they  (efpecially  Mr. 
Greville)  would  be  for  challenging  Sir 
Hargrave,  were  it  only  on  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  would  give  him  an  intereft 
in  me  in  the  eye  of  the  --world.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Greville  watches  for 
all  opportunities  to  give  himielf  con- 
fequence  with  me. 

Were  any  farther  mifchief  to  happen 
to  any  body,  I  fhould  be  grieved  be- 
yond meafure.  Hitherto  I  have  rea- 
ibn  to  think,  that  a  tranfaftion  lb> 
mocking  is  not  very  unhappily  con- 
cluded. May  the  vile  man  lit  himielf 
down  fatisfied,  and  I  mail  be  willing 
to  do  fo  too,  provided  I  never  more 
behold  his  face. 

#          *£ 

Mr.  Reeves  will  fend  you,  with  the 
above  packet,  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon,  incloling  one  from  that 
vile  Wilfon.  I  can  write  no  more  juft 
now,  and  they  will  fuificiently  explain 
themfelves. 

Adieu,  my  deareft  Lucy.  I  need 
not  lay  how  much  I  am,  and  ever  will 
be.  yoitr  faithful  and  fljjtBtQxate 

BYRON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

SIH  CHARLES   CRANDISOK,    TO   AR- 
CHIBALD   REKVES, 


WIASt   SIR, 

CANTERBURY,  FEB.  12. 

THE  rnclofeel  long  letter  is  juft 
now  brought  to  me.  I  pretend 
not  to  judge  of  the  writer's  penitence. 
Yet  his  confefllons  feem  .  ingenuous  ; 
and  he  was  not  under  any  obligation  to 
put  them  on  paper. 

As  I  prefume  that  yon  will  not  think 
it  advifeable  to  make  the  inefft&uaTtot- 
tempt  -upon  Mifs  Byron  publick  .by  a 
proiecution,  perhaps  yoorkpndefceodi. 
ing  to  let  the  man's  fifter  know  that 
her  brother,  if  in  earneft,  may  fecure- 
ly  purfue  the  hcneft  purpofes  he  men- 
tions, may  fave  the  poor  wretch  from 
taking  fuch  courfes  as  might  be  fatal, 
not  only  to  hiipfclf,  but  ^to  innocent 
perfons,  v/ho  otherwife  may  fuffer  by 
his  bcin-gmade  deiperate. 

The  man,  as  you  will  fee  by  his  let- 
ter, if  you  had  not  a  ftill  Jiron^er 
proof*  has  abilities  to  do  mifchief. 
He  h:is  been  in  bad  hands,  as  he  tells 
ws,  from  his  youth  upwards,  or  he 
might  have  been  an  uftful  member  of 
ibciety.  He  is  a  young  man  j  and  if 
yet  he  could  be  made  jb,  his  reforma- 
tion \viil  take  from  the  number  of  the 
frofli^ate,  and  add  to  that  of  the 
hop'jful;  and  who  knows  how  wide 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  is,  and 
how  many  of  them  may  bs  influenced 
by  his  example  either  way?  if  he 
marry  the  T-Ot-difhoneft  young  v/oman, 
to  whom  he  items  to  be  contracted, 
may  not  your  lenity  be  a  means  of  fe- 
cunng  a  wliolc  futi>re  family  on  the 
iUc  of  moral  honcily  ! 

Kis  crime,  as  the  attempt  was  fruf- 

trated,    is   not   capital  :    r.nd,    not  to 

Kitntion  the  fervice  of   fuch  an-  evi- 

dence :isthis,  fnouid  oirllargrave  feek 

for  a  :-'tfs,   as  he  ibmetimes 

v.T-:.k!y  threatens,  r.iy  hcpe  makes  me 

Lc  a  farther  j;o<;  .1  i  hat  may  be  brought 

about    by   this    man's    reformation; 

nicked  raaiiers   cannot  execute  their 

\..£~  vitv.-s  MI/.  .--:i  rt;t  fe  rfons  of  tho  in-- 

;he  :a"nitc.r.ce  of  \vick- 

cd   itrvunts.     What   a   :idt  of  vipers 

I    nee,  or,  at  leaft, 

.  .-fd  ur.hunfui,  by  ckprivir 


three  monfters  he  names  of  the  aid  of 
fuch  an  agent!  Men  who  \v:nt  to  lave 
appearances,  and  have  eftates  to  for- 
feit, will  fumetiir.es  be  hu' 
cefilty,  rather  than  put  thenieives  into 
the  power  of  untried  villains;. 

Yon  will  be  fo  good  as  to  imke  my 
compliments  to  your  lady,  and  to  our 
lovely  ward.  You  fee,  Sir,  that  T  join 
myfeif  .with  you  in  the  honour  of  that 
agreeable  relation. 

I  hope  the  dear  lady  has  perfectly 
recovered  her  health  and  fpirits.  I  am, 
good  Mr.  Reeves,  jour  moji  faithful 
and  obedient  fer-vant, 

CHARLES  GRANDISON* 


LETTER    JCXXV. 

TO  THE  HON.  SIR  CHARLES   GRAN- 
DISON,  BART. 

SATURDAY,  TTB.  l8» 

IN  what  an  odious  light  muft  that 
wretch  appear  before  the  worthiest 
of  nun,  who  cannot  but  abhor  him- 
felf! 

I  am  the  unhappy  man  who  wa-s 
hired  into  the  fervice  of  the  beft  cf 
young  ladies  ;  whom  I  v/3s  the  means 
of  betraying  into  the  power  of  Sir 
Hargrave  Poilexfen,  from  the  ball  in 
the  ri ay- Market  on  Thurfday  night 
laft. 

Your  honour  has  made  ycurfelf  air 
interejl  in  Mil's  Byron's  fate,  as  I  may 
fay,  by  your  powerful  protection. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  give  you  fome  ac- 
count cf  luyielf,  and  of  traniafticns 
which,  perhaps,  will  othcrwile  never' 
be  known:  and  this  in  jultice  to  all 
round. 

My  parentage  was  honeft :  my  edu- 
cation v/as  above  my  parentage.  I  fet 
out  with  good  principles  :  but  I  fell  in- 
to a  bad  lervice.  I  was  young,  arid 
of  a  good  natural  difpoiitionj  but  had 
not  virtue  enough  to  reuft  a  tempta- 
tion :  I  could  not  fay,  <  No/  to  an  un- 
lawful thing,  when  my  principals  com- 
manded my  aiTtnt. 

I  was,  "^fa'ft  letting  out,  by  favour 
of  friends-,  taken  as  clerk  to  a  mer- 
chant. In  proccfs  of  time,  I  tranf- 
a£led  his  bufmefs  at  the  Cuftom- 
j-foufe.  He  taught  me  to  rnske  light 
cf  oaths  cf  cfcke ;  and  this,  by  de- 
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grees,  made  me  think  light  of  all  mo- 
ral obligations,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  my  ruin. 

My  matter's  name  was  Bagenhall. 
He  died ;  and  I  was  to  feek.  His  bro- 
ther fucceeded  to  his  fortune,  which 
was  very  large  :  he  was  brought  up  to 
no  bufinefs  ;  he  was  a  gentleman.  His 
feat  is  near  Reading.  -  I  was  recom- 
mended by  him  to  the  fervice  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  nominated  to  go  a- 
broad  on  a  foreign  embafly.  I  will 
name  his  name,  left  your  honour  mould 
imagine  I  have  any  defign  to  evade  the 
ftricleft  truth ;  Sir  Chriftopher  Lucas  ; 
I  was  to  be  this  gentleman's  mafter  of 
the  horfe  abroad . 

The  firft  fervice  my  new  mafter  em- 
ployed me  in,  was  to  try  to  get  for  him 
the  pretty  daughter  of  an  honeft  farmer. 

I  had  been  out  of  place  for  a  twelve- 
month. Had  I  had  twenty  millings 
aforehand  in  the  world,  I  would,  I 
think,  have  faid,  *  No.'  Neverthelefs 
I  confulted,  in  confidence,  my  late 
mailer's  brother  upon  it.  The  advice 
he  gave  me,  was,  not  to  boggle  at  it: 
but  if,  he  faid,  I  could  manage  the 
matter  fo,  as  to  cheat  Sir  Chriftopher, 
and  get  the  girl  for  him,  and  keep  the 
fecret,  he  would  give  me  50!.  I  ab- 
horred the  double  treachery  of  young 
Mr.  Bagenhall ;  but  undertook  to  ferve 
Sir  Chriftopher:  and  carried  on  a  treaty 
with  the  farmer  for  his  daughter;  as  if 
fhe  were  to  be  the  wife  of  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher; but  not  to  be  owned  till  he  re- 
turned from  abroad ;  no,  not  even  if 
Ihe  mould  prove  with  child. 

I  found,  in  the  courfe  of  my  vifits 
at  the  farmer's,  fo  much  honefty,  both 
in  father  and  mother,  and  fo  much  in- 
nocence in  the  daughter,  that  my  heart 
relented;  and  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
reveal  Sir  Chriftopher's  bafe  defign  to 
them ;  for  the  girl  was  defigned  to  be 
ruined  the  very  firft  moment  that  Sir 
Chriftopher  could  be  alone  with  her. 
Your  honour  may  believe,  that  I  en- 
joined all  three  ftricl;  fecrefy. 

Neverthelefs,  this  contriving  devil  of 
a  mafter  found  a  way  to  get  the  young 
woman  by  other  means  ;  and,  in  amo- 
rous dalliance,  fhe  told  him  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  for  not  fucceeding  be- 
fore. 

In  rage  he  turned  me  out  of  his  fer- 
vice, in  the  moft  dilgraceful  manner; 
but  without  giving  any  other  reafons, 
than  tlut  he  knew  me  to  be  a  villain  $ 


and  that  I  knew  myfelf  to  be  one  :  nor 
would  he  give  me  a  .character..  So.  I 
was  quite  reduced;  and  but  for  the, 
kinduefs  of  a  filter,  who  keeps  an  inn 
in  Smithfield,  I  fhould  have  ftarvedj 
or  been  obliged  to  do  worfe. 

I  fhould  have  told  your  honour,  that 
the  poor  farmer  and  his  wit';  both  died 
of  grief  in  half  a  year.  An  honeft 
young  man,  who  dearly  loved  the 
young  woman,  was  found  drowned 
foon  after  :  it  is  feared  he  was  his  own 
executioner.  Sir  Chriftopher  went  not 
on  his  embafly.  His  preparations  for 
it,  and  his  expensive  way  of  lire,  be- 
fore and  after,  reduced  him  :  and  he 
has  been  long  a  beggar,  as  I  may  fay. 
The  poor  young  woman  is  now,  if 
living,  on  the  town.  I  faw  her  about 
half  a  year  ago  in  St.  Martin's  round  - 
houfe,  taken  up  as  a  common  profti- 
tute,  and  charged  with  picking  a 
pocket.  She  WP.S  a  pretty  creature, 
and  had  a  very  pious  turn,  when  I 
knew  her  firft.  Her  father  had  gone 
beyond  himfelf  in  her  education  :  and 
this  was  the  fruit.  What  has  fuch  a 
man  as  Sir  Chriftopher  to  anfwer  for  I 
— But  it  is  come  home  to  him.  1  re- 
joice that  this  wickednefs  was  not 
added  to  my  fcore. 

But  heavy  fcenes  I  had  enough  af- 
terwards. Being  utterly  deftitute,  ex- 
cept what  my  fifter  did  for  me,  and  not 
enduring  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  I 
threw  myfelf  upon  my  mafter  Bagen- 
hall. He  employed  me  in  mean  offices  -9 
till  his  pander  died,  (he  is  a  very  pro* 
fligate  man,  Sir!)  and  then  he  pro- 
moled  me  to  ay?///  meaner. 

In  this  way,  I  grew  a  fhamelefs  con- 
triver. He  introduced  me  to  Sir  Har- 
gravePollexfen,  and  to  Mr.  Merceda, 
a  Portuguefe  Jew.  In  the  fervice  of 
thefe  three  mafters,  good  Heaven  for- 
give me !  what  villainies  was  I  not  the 
means  of  perpetrating!  Yet  I  never 
was  fo  hardened,  but  I  had  temporary 
remorfes.  But  thefe  three  gentlemen 
would  never  let  me  reft  from  wicked- 
nefs :  yet  they  kept  me  poor  and  ne  - 
ceflitous,  as  the  only  means  to  keep 
me  what  they  called  honeft ;  for  they 
had  often  reaibn  to  think,  that  had  L 
had  any  other  means  of  fubfiitence,  I 
would  have  been  really  honeft. 

I  was  now  Mr.  Bagenhall's  conftant 
fervant.  Sir  Hargrave  and  Mr.  Mer- 
ceda ufed  to  borrow  me :  but  I  mult 
fay  Sir  Hargrave  is  an  innocent  man  to 
•  ' 
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th$  other  two.  They  carefled  me,  I 
fpeak  it  to  my  fhame,  as  a  man  fit  for 
their  turn.  I  had  contrivance;  tem- 
per ;  I  knew  fomething  of  every  body. 
But  my  filter  knows  my  frequent  com- 
punctions; and  that  I  hated  the  vile 
courfe  I  was  in.  She  ufed  to  lefture 
me  enough.  She  is  a  good  woman. 

Will  your  honour  have  patience 
tyith  me  a  little  longer? 

Sir  Hargrave,  on  the  feventh  of  this 
month,  came  to  my  matter  Bagenhall, 
at  Reading,  with  whom  he  had  double 
bufinefs  :  one  was  to  take  a  bond  and 
judgment  of  him ;  (Sir  Hargrave  is  no 
fetter  than  an  ufurerj)  Mr.  Bagen- 
hall has  lived  a  mod  extravagant  life; 
the  other  was  to  borrow  me.  Mr. 
Merceda  had  a  fcheme  on  foot  at  the 
fame  time,  which  he  was  earned  to  en- 
gage me  in  ;  but  it  was  too  mocking  j 
and  Mr.  Bagenhall  came  into  Sir  Har- 
gnive's. 

Sir  Hargrave  told  them  he  defigned 
nothing  more  than  a  violation,  if  he 
could  get  my  affiilance,  of  the  moft 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  And, 
Sir,  to  fee  the  villainy  of  the  other 
two;  they  both,  unknown  to  each 
other,  made  propofals  to  me  to  trick 
Sir  Hargrave,  and  to  get  the  lady,  each 
for  himfelf. 

But  to  me.  Sir  Hargrave  fwore,  that 
he  was  fully  refolved  to  leave  this 
\vickedcourfeof  life.  Bagenhall  and 
Merceda,  he  faid,  were  devils ;  and  he 
would  marry,  and  have  no  more  to  fay 
to  them.  All  that  was  in  his  view  was 
honeft  marriage.  He  faid  he  had  never 
been  in  the  lady's  company  but  once, 
and  that  was  the  day  before  at  Lady 
Betty  Williams's.  He  faid  he  went 
thither,  knowing  me  was  to  be  there  : 
for  having  for  fome  time  had  it  in  his 
head  to  marry,  this  was  the  lady  he  had 
pitched  upon  in  his  mind,  from  the 
character  he  had  of  her  from  every 
mouth  at  the  Northampton  races. 

*  Now,'  faid  he,  *  I  mail  have  fome 
'  difficulty  to    obtain   her,    notwith- 
'  ftanding  my  fortune  is  fo  great ;  for 
'  every  one  who  fees  her  is  in  love  with 
'her.'     And  he  named  feveral  gentle- 
men who  laid  clofe  fiege  to  her. 

*  She  brought  a  fervant  up  with  her,* 
faid  he,  *  who  hones  after  the  country, 
'  and  is  actually  gone,  or  foon  will. 
'  Her  coufin  enquires  of  every  one  af- 
*  ter  a  proper  ftrvant  for  her. — 'You, 
«  Wilier.,'  faid  he,    «  are  handfome 


'  and  genteel:'  he  was  pleafed  to  fay 
fo,      *  You    have   a   modeft,  humble 
look ;  you  know  all  the  duties  of  a 
fervant:     get    yourfelf  entertained, 
and  your  fortune  is  made  for  life,  if 
by  your  means  I    obtain  the  lady. 
I  have  already  tendered  myfelf,'  faid 
le.     *  Perhaps  me  will  have  me  in  a 
few  days.     I  don't  expeft  to  be  de- 
nied, if  iTie  be  difengaged,  as  it  is 
faid  me  is.     If  you  can  get  into  her 
fervice,    you    will    find   out    every 
thing.     This  is   all    that   is  to  be 
done:  but  you  muft  never  mention 
my  name,  nor  ever  know  any  thing 
ot  me,  as  I  go  and  come.' 
Sir  Hargrave  declared,  that  his  heart 
was  burnt  up  with  the  love  of  the  lady : 
and  if  he  fucceeded,  (as  he  had  little 
doubt,  even  without  my  help,  had  I 
been    actually    in  Merceda's  fervice) 
You  will,'  faid  he,  '  as  my  lady's 
fervant,  be  mine  of  courfe ;  you  mall 
never  wear  a  livery ;  and   you  fhall 
be  my  gentleman,  till  I  can  get  a 
place  for  you  in  the  cuftoms.'    This, 
may  it  pleaie  your  honour,  he  knew  I 
had  long  aimed  at;  and  it  had  been 
often   promifed   by  himfelf,    and  my 
other  two  mafters;   and  was  their  firft 
promife  when  they  wanted  to  engage 
me  in  any  of  their  fchemes,    though 
they  never  thought  more  of  it  when  the 
fervice  was  over.     If  I  got  but  myfelf 
engaged,  I  was,  on  the  day  I  entered 
into  my  lady's  fervice,  to  have,  as  an 
earneft,  ten  guineas. 

Encouraged  by  fuch  promifes,  (and 
the  projeft  being  an  honefter  one  than 
ever  Sir  Hargrave,  or  either  of  the 
other  two,  had  fought  to  engage  me 
in)  I  offered  my  fervice  to  my  lady; 
and,  on  Mr.  Bagenhall's  writing  a. 
good  character  of  me,  was  accepted. 

I  could  have  been  happy  in  the  fer- 
vice of  this  lady  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  She  is  all  goodnefs :  ail  the  fer- 
vants,  eveiy  body,  gentle  and  fimple, 
adored  her.  But  fhe,  unexpectedly, 
refufing  to  have  Sir  Hargrave,  and  he 
being  afraid  that  one  of  her  three  or 
four  lovers  would  cut  him  out,  he  re- 
folved to  take  more  violent  meafures 
than  he  had  at  firft  intended. 

If  any  man  was  ever  mad  in  love,  it 
was  Sir  Hargrave.  But  then  he  was  as 
mad  with  anger  to  be  refufed.  Sir 
Hargrave  was  ever  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  proudeft  men  in  England :  and 
he  complained  that  my  lady  ufed  him 
vrorie* 
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virorfe  than  me  did  any  body  elfe.  But 
it  was  not  her  way  to  ufe  any  body  ill; 
I  faw  that. 

Neverthelefs  he  was  refolved  to  ftrike 
a  bold  jlroke  for  a  wife,  as  were  his 
words,  from  the  title  of  a  play :  and, 
between  us,  we  fettled  the  matter  in 
one  night ;  for  I  had  found  means  to 
get  out  unknown  to  the  family. 

It  would  be  trefpaffing  too  much 
upon  your  honour's  patience,  to  be 
very  particular  in  our  contrivance.  I 
•will  be  as  brief  as  poffible. 

My  lady  was  to  go  to  amafquerade. 
I  got  into  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  how  and  about  it.  The  maids 
were  as  full  of  the  matter  as  their  ma- 
fter  and  miftreffes. 

It  was  agreed  to  make  the  chairmen 
fuddled.  Two  of  Mr,  Merceda's 
footmsn  were  to  undertake  the  tafk. 
Brandy  was  put  into  their  liquor,  to 
hailen  them. 

They  were  foon  overcome.  The 
weather  was  cold  :  they  drank  brifkly, 
and  were  laid  up  fafe.  I  then  hired 
two  chance  chairmen,  and  gave  them 
orders,  as  had  been  contrived. 

I  had  twenty  guineas  given  me  in 
hand  for  my  encouragement;  in  which 
were  included  the  promifed  ten. 

I  had,  when  I  was  my  firft  matter 
Bagenhall's  clerk,  made  acquaintance 
with  feveral  clerks  of  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe,  particularly  with  one  Aw- 
beny,  a  fober,  modeft  man ;  who  has 
two  fitters  j  to  one  of  whom  I  am  con- 
tracted, and  always,  for  two  years 
pr.lt,  intended  to  make  my  wife,  as 
foon  as  I  mould  be  in  any  way  to 
maintain  her.  The  mother  is  a  wi- 
dow. All  of  them  are  very  honeft 
people. 

Mr.  Awberry,  the  brother,  being 
affured  by  me  (and  I  was  well  allured 
of  it  myfelf,  and  had  no  doubt  about 
it)  that  marriage  was  intended  ;  and 
knowing  Sir  Hargrave' s  great  eftate, 
(and  having,  indeed,  feen  Sir  Har- 
grave on  the  occafion,  and  received  his 
proteftations  of  honour)  engaged  his 
mother  and  fitters  in  it;  and  therefult, 
as  to  them  and  me,  was,  that  I  was  to 
receive,  as  foon  as  the  knot  was  tied, 
&  hundred  guineas  befides  the  twenty; 
and  moreover,  an  abiblute  promife  of  a 
place;  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  till  I 
got  it ;  and  then  my  marriage  with 
young  Mrs,  Awberry  was  to  follow. 


The  widow  has  an  annuity  of  thirty 
pounds,  which,  with  her  ion's  falary, 
keeps  them  above  want. 

She  lives  at  Paddington.  There  is 
a  back-door  and  garden,  as  it  happens, 
convenient  to  bring  any  body  in,  or 
carry  any  body  out,  fecretiy;  and  hi- 
ther it  was  refolved,  if  pofh'ble,  that 
the  lady  mould  be  brought,  and  a  Fleet 
parfon  and  his  clerk  ready  ftationed,  to 
perform  the  ceremony ;  and  then  all 
that  the  bridegroom  wifhed  was  to  fol- 
low of  courfe. 

Sir  Hargrave  doubted  not  (though 
he  was  fruitful  in  contrivances,  and 
put  many  others  in  practice)  but  he 
fhould  be  detected  if  he  carried  the 
lady  to  his  own  houfe.  And  as  he 
was  afraid  that  the  chairmen  (not- 
withstanding  feveral  other  artful  con- 
trivances) would  be  able  to  find  out 
the  place  they  carried  her  to,  he  had 
ordered  his  chariot  and  fix  to  be  at  the 
widow  Awberry's  by  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  three  fervants  on  horfeback, 
armed,  and  a  horfe  and  piftols  befides. 
After  marriage  and  coniummation,  he 
was  refolved  to  go  to  his  houfe  on  the 
foreft,  but  not  to  ftay  there ;  but  to  go 
to  Mr.  Merceda's  houfe  near  New- 
bury,  where  he  doubted  not  but  he 
mould  be  fecret  till  he  thought  fit  to 
produce  the  lady,  as  Lady  Pollexfen : 
and  often,  very  often,  did  he  triumph 
on  the  victory  he  mould  obtain  over 
her  other  lovers,  and  over  her  own 
proud  heart,  as  he  would  have  it  to  be. 

Thepurfon,  Sir,  came ;  the  clerk  wa$ 
there:  but  what  with  fits,  prayers, 
tears,  and  one  thing  or  other,  (at  one 
time  the  lady  being  thought  irrecover- 
able, having  received  fome  unintended 
hurt  in  her  ftruggling  to  get  out  of  a 
door,  as  I  heard  it  was)  Sir  Hargrave, 
in  terror,  difmiifed  the  parfon ;  and  re- 
folved to  carry  the  lady  (who  by  that 
time  was  recovered)  in  the  chariot,  to 
his  feat  at  Windfor;  and  then,  (lay- 
ing there  only  to  marry,  go  to  New- 
bury ;  and  from  thence  break  out  by 
degrees,  as  the  matter  mould  betaken. 

My  lady  fcreamed,  refitted,  and  did 
all  that  woman  could  do,  to  get  free ; 
and  more  than  once,  people  who  heard 
her  cry  out  for  help  were  put  on  a 
wrong  fcent :  and  had  we  not  met  with 
your  honour,  (who  would  fee  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your 
own  ears)  the  affair  had  been  all  over 
Pa  in 
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in  the  way  Sir  Hargrave  wimed,  and 
\vas  at  fo  much  pains  and  expence  to 
efteft.  For,  Sir,  the  chariot  generally 
drove  fo  faft,  that  before  paffengers 
could  have  refolded  whether  to  inter- 
fere or  not,  we  Ihould  have  been  out 
of  fight  or  reach. 

Sir  Hargrave  is  in  the  created  rage 
with  us  all,  becaxife  we  flood  not  bet- 
ter by  him.  He  refufes  any  favour  to 
me,  and  threatens  to  piftol  me  the  mo- 
ment he  fees  me.  That's  to  be  my  re- 
ward. 

We  were  four  at  fcttinp;  out  from 
Paddington;  but  one  of  the  fervants 
was  difpatched  to  prepofTefs  an  old  fer- 
vant  of  Sir  Hargrave's  mother,  at 
Colnebrock,  who  keeps  there  a  kind 
of  huberdamery  mop ;  and  where  he 
propofcd  to  get  fome  refrelhment  for 
the  lady,  if  he  could  make  her  take 
any.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  how  fhe 
kept  out  of  tits  on  the  road.  She  had 
enow  of  them  at  Paddington. 

The  two  fervants  who  ftaid  about 
Sir  Hargrave,  are  difcharged  with  all 
the  marks  of  indignation  that  a  ma- 
fter,  incenfed  by  fuch  a'  difappoint- 
ment,  could  exprefs;  and,  as  I  faid 
Before,  he  is  refolved  to  piftol  me  the 
moment  he  fees  me.  Yet  I  too  well 
ferved  him  for  the  peace  of  my  con- 
fcience. 

A  ccach  and  four  was  ordered  to 
carry  the  widow  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters to  Reading,  to  the  New  Inn  there, 
where  they  were  to  refide  fora  week  or 
fo,  till  all  was  blown  -over  5  and  that 
they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  an- 
fwering  quefticns :  and  my  brother 
Awberry,  as  I  call  him,  and  hope  to 
make  him,  (for  he  is  a  very  honeft 
man)  was  to  go  to  them  there. 

And  there,  in  all  probability,  had 
Sir  Hargrave  fuccecded,  and  been  as 
good  as  his  word,  Ihould  I  have  been 
the  hufband  of  as  tender-hearted  a 
voung  woman  as  any  in  the  parifh  fhe 
lives  in. 

Here  is  a  very  long  letter,  may  it 
pleafe  you,  Sir.  I  have  mortened  it, 
however,  as  much  as  I  could :  but  in 
hatred  to  myfelf,  and  the  vile  ways  I 
have,  by  excefs  of  good-nature,  and 
by  meet  ing  with  wicked  matters,  been 
d;:iwn  into — for  the  clearing  of  my 
filter's  character,  who  lives  in  credit 
among  her  neighbours,  and  of  every 
other  peribn  who  might  otherwife  have 
jbeen  juipccled— «in  juitice  to  Mrs.  A\v- 


berry's,  and  her  two  daughters,  ami 
her  fon's  characters — and  in  juftice-yo 
far  to  Sir  Hargrave's,  as  that  he  in- 
tended marriage,  (and  had  he  not,  he 
would  have  found  no  friends  in  his  de- 
figns  at  Paddington)  and  fo  far  as  to 
clear  him  of  having  not  offered  the 
leaft  incivility  to  my  lady.  [Had  he 
intended,  or  been  provoked  fo  to  do, 
he  was  too  well  watched  by  the  widow, 
and  her  daughters,  to  have  been  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  by  my  own  requetr, 
which  was,  that  they  ftiould  be  ready 
to  run  in  whenever  they  heard  her  cry 
out,  and  that  they  would  not  leave 
Sir  Hargrave  alone  with  my  lady  for 
fix  minutes,  till  their  hands  were  join- 
ed in  wedlock] — In  juftice,  I  fay,  to  all 
theie  perfons,  I  thought  proper  thus 
to  give  you,  Sir,  all  that  I  knew  re- 
lating to  this  wicked  tranfaclion.  And 
if,  may  it  pleafe  your  honour,  I  were 
to  be  taken  up,  I  could  fay  no  more 
before  a  magiltrate  5  except  this,  which 
I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  which  is, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  me,  fome  mif- 
chief  might  have  been  done  between 
Sir  Hargrave's  fervants  and  yours,  if 
not  to  your  honour's  perfon. 

All  that  I  moft  humbly  beg,  is  the 
pardon  of  fo  fweet  a  lady.  I  have 
chofen,  ever  to  be  honoured  Sir,  to 
write  to  you,  whofc  goodnefs  is  fo  ge- 
nerally talked  of,  and  who  have  fo 
nobly  redeemed  and  protected  her. 
Mr.  Reeves,  I  know,  has  fuffered  too 
much  in  his  mind  to  forgive  me.  He 
is  a  worthy  gentleman.  I  am  forry  for 
the  difturbance  I  have  given  him.  I 
have  hopes  given  me,  that  I  lhall  get 
employment  on  the  Keys,  or  as  a  tide- 
waiter  extraordinary. 

Pleafe  the  Lord,  I  will  never,  never 
more,  be  the  tool  of  wicked  mailers. 
All  I  wifh  for  -is,  to  be  able  to  do 
juftice  to  the  love  of  an  honeft  young 
woman  ;  and  I  am  refolved,  whether 
fo  enabled  or  not,  to  itarve,  rather  than 
to  go  any  more,  no,  not  for  a  fmgle 
hour,  into  the  fervice  of  the  iniquitous 
gentleman  I  have  Ib  often  named  in 
this  long  letter. 

If  I  might  be  allured,  that  I  may 
purfue,  unmolefted,  any  honeit  calling, 
fo  as  that  I  may  not  be  tempted  oY 
driven  into  unhappy  ccurfes,  my  heart 
would  be  at  reft.  ' 

There  might  have  been  murder  in 
this  affair  -.  that  Ihocks  me  to  think  of. 
O  Sir  !  good,  excellent,  brave,  and  the 
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Aioft  worthy  of  gentlemen,  you  have 
given  to  me  as  great  a  deliverance,  as 
you  have  to  the  lady  !  yea,  greater ;  for 
mine  may  be  a  deliverance,  if  I  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  it,  of  foul  as  well  as 
body.  Which  God  grant,  as  alfo  your 
honour's  health  and  profperity,  to  the 
prayers  of  your  honour's  ever  devoted 
humble  few  ant, 

WIL.LIAM  WILSON. 

J  thought  I  had  fomething  elfe  to  fay  j 
fomething  it  is  of  high  importance  : 
your  life  is  threatened,  Sir.  God 
prefefve  your  precious  life !  Amen. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

FRIDAY,    FEB.  24. 

MY  coufm  Reeves  has  given  af- 
furance  to  the  fifter  of  that  Wil- 
ibn,  that  he  may,  unmolefted  by  any 
of  us,  purfue  the  beft  means  he  can 
fall  upon  for  the  obtaining  of  an  ho- 
neft  livelihood. 

In  every  thing  it  is  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  my  deliverer. 

What  a  letter  is  that  fellow's ! 
What  men  are  there  in  the  world  ! 

Of  fuch  we  have  read  :  but  I  hoped, 
that  I  might  have  efcaped  fuffcring  by 
any  fuch. 

We  are  extremely1  difturbed  at  the 
fellow's  pottfcript:  and  the  more,  as 
we  are  told  by  feveral  people,  that  Sir 
Hargrave  will  not  fit  down  quietly ; 
but  threatens  vengeance  upon  Sir 
Charles.  I  wilh  I  had -not  come  to 
London. 

I  hope  my  grandmamma's  fpirits  are 
not  affected  by  what  me  knows  of  the 
matter.  It  was  very  good  of  my  aunt 
Selby  to  take  the  meafures  me  did,  in 
foftening  every  circumftance,  and  not 
to  let  her  know  any  thing  till  the  dan- 
ger was  over.  But,  indeed,  it  was 
but  the  natural  effect:  of  that  prudence 
which  regulates  all  the  actions  of  my 
honoured  aunt. 

My  grandmamma  has  fuch  ftrength 
of  mind,  that  now  fhe  knows  I  "am 
fafe,  and  not  unhappy,  I  dare  fay  me 
will  by  degrees  bear  to  hear  my  nar- 
rations read.  She  will  be  more  un- 
eafy  if  fhe  thinks,  any  thingis  kept  from 
her. 

Yet  I  know  that  her  tendernefs  and 


her  love  for  her  Harriet,  will  coft  her 
fome  anguifh,  fome  fighs,  fome  tears, 
as  fhe  reads,  or  hears  read,  the  cruelty 
her  girl  has  been  treated  with  ;  who, 
fo  tenderly  brought  up,  fo  greatly  in- 
dulged, never  before  knew  what  harfh- 
nefs  was.  But  then  fhe  will  have 
more  joy,  I  hope,  in  my  deliverance, 
than  me  will  have  pain  in  my  fuffer- 
ings.  And  pray  let  her  'know,  that  I 
am  every  day  lefs  and  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  pain  in  my  ftomach,  of  which  I 
was  fo  apprehenfive,  as  really,  at  the 
time,  to  think  it  a  mortal  blow.  My 
grandmamma  has  told  us  girls,  you 
know,  my  Lucy,  twenty  and  twenty 
frightful  (lories  of  the  vile  enterprizes 
of  "men  again  It  innocent  creatures; 
and  will  therefore  call  to  mind  ftcries 
which  have  concluded  much  worfe  than, 
bleffed  be  God,  mine  has  done. 
*  *  ^ 

Juft  now  I  have  received  a  congra  * 
tulatory  pacquet  of  letters. 

One  from  my  aunt  Selby,  fuch  a 
fweetly  kind,  fuch  a  truly  maternal 
letter  ! 

One  from  my  deareft  grandmamma. 
I  will  put  it  next  my  heart,  whenever 
I  feel  there  any  of  that  pain,  of  which 
me  is  fo  kindly  apprehenfive. 


One  from  Nancy 


girl!—  She 


is  very  generous  to  forget  her  own  ma- 
lady to  condole  and  congratulate  me. 
Your  brother  James,  my  Lucy,  has 
written  me  a  very  kind  letter.  He  is 
a  good  young  man  ;  God  keep  him  fol 
What  a  miichievous  creature  is  a  bad 
man  ! 

I  have  a  charming  letter,  by  the  poft, 
from  my  godfather  Deane:  he  has 
heard  nothing  of  what  has  happened  ; 
and  I  am  fure  is  too  folicitous  for  my 
welfare,  to  take  it  well,  if  I  do  not 
let  him  know  fomething  about  it  :  I 
will  therefore  foon  write  to  him. 

But  your  letter,  my  Lucy!—  What, 
I  warrant,  you  thought  I  had  forgot 
jour  letter  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
contents  of  the  precious  pacquet  !  If  I 
had,  your  goodnefs,  your  love,  might 
have  made  you  forgive  me  ;  but  I  never 
would  have  forgiven  myfelf. 

But  you  and  I,  my  dear,  write  for 
all  to  fee  what  we  write  ;  and  fo  I  re- 
ferved  yours  to  be  laft  mentioned  : 
only  I  flid  in  my  godfather  Deane's 
between  j  not  becaufe  I  love  him  bet- 
ter than  I  do  my  Lucy  —  no,  that  is 
impofiible  !—  but  becauie  I  had  a  inind 
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to  (hew yon,  that  I  was  hailening  to  be 
quite  well,  and  fo  aifumed  my  little 
faucy  tricks,  and  furprizes,  as  if  it 
were  poj/ible  for  me  to  be  heedlefs, 
where  ray  love  to  my  Lucy  was  in  the 
crueilion. 

And  fo  you  expert  the  particular 
character  and  defcriptioii  of  theperfons 
of  this  more  than  amiable  brother  and 
fifter.  Need  you  to  have  told  me  that 
you  do?  And  could  you  think  that, 
after  having  waited  fo  many  quires  of 
paper  in  giving  you  the  characters  of 
people,  many  of  whom  deferred  not  to 
be  drawn  out  from  the  common  cro\  d 
of  mortals,  I  would  forbear  to  give 
you  thofe  of  perfons  who  adorn  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  and  even  hu- 
man nature  ? 

You  don't  queflion,  you  fay,  if  I 
begin  in  their  praifes,  but  my  gratitude 
will  make  me  write  in  a  fuhlime  ftile ; 
fo  you  phrafe  it  ;  and  are  ready,  you 
prcmife  me,  to  take, with  allowance,  all 
the  fine  things  from  me,  which  Mr. 
^Reeves  has  already  taught  you  to  ex- 
pecL 

You  may  be  right  in  your  expecta- 
tions, as  far  as  I  know;  for  my  grand- 
father (fo  many  years  ago)ufed  to  fey, 
that  his  little  Byron  was  an  enthufiaft 
in  her  gratitude.  But,  however,  when 
I  fay  any  thing  of  the  exalted  minds, 
of  the  expanded  hearts,  cf  the  amiable 
manners,  of  this  happy  brother  and 
fjfter,  which  feems  to  exceed,  in  my 
praifes,  the  bounds  you  will  all  be 
willing  to  fet  me,  then  let  the  over- 
flowings be  carried  to  account  of  the 
grateful  enthunafm,  and  e;//j»  to  that. 

Which  fhal)  I  begin  with"?  You  will 
have  a  (harp  look-out  upon  me,  you 
lay.  Ah,  my  Lucy!  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Cut  I  am  fafe  from  every  thing 
but  my  gratitude,  I  will  affure  you. 

And  fo,  if  I  begin  with  the  character 
cf  the  brother,  then  you  will  join  with 
jr.y  uncle,  make  your  head,  and  cry, 
*  Ah,  my  Harriet  T  If  I  begin  with 
the  filter,  will  you  not  fay,  that  I  fave 
my  choiceft  fubjecl  for  the  lail  ?  How 
difficult  is  it  to  avoid  cenfurc,  when 
fhf re  is  a  rpjfoiutiea  taken  tp  be  cen- 
forious  ! 

Well,  but  keep  a  look-out,  if  you 

pk;iie,  my  Lucy  :   not  the  ieaft  fhadow 

t>i  reft-rve  (hall  it  give  to   my  heart : 

nr-  p,  n  f<i:ul  be  h<;:,tit:  to  that  heart; 

.  i.>e  l>e»-itiited,  I  am  fure,  by 

:/;•  ot  iuch  K 


and  equally-beloved  as  revered  frienfa 
— and  fo,  pen,  take  thy  courfe. 

Mifs  Grandifon — Yes,  my  volant, 
my  felf-condu6led  quill,  begin  with 
the  fitter,  fay  my  Lucy  what  (he 
pleafes — 

Mifs  Grandifon  is  about  twenty- 
four  ;  of  a  fine  ftature.  She  has  dignity 
in  her  afpecl ;  and  a  very  penetrating 
black  eye,  with  which  me  does  what 
me  pleafes.  Her  hair  is  black,  very 
fine,  and  naturally  curls.  She  is  not 
fair;  but  her  complexion  is  delicate 
and  clear,  and  prornifes  a  long  dura- 
tion to  her  lovelinefs.  Her  features  are 
generally  regular  :  her  nofe  is  a  little 
aquiline ;  but  that  is  fo  far  from  being 
a  blemifn,  that  it  gives  a  kind'of  ma- 
jefly  to  her  other  features.  Her  teeth 
are  white  and  even ;  her  mouth  is  per- 
fectly lovely ;  and  a  ir.odeft  archnefs 
appears  in  fcer  fmiles,  that  makes  one 
both  love  and  fear  her,  when  Ihe  be- 
gins to  fpeak.  She  is  finely  fhaped; 
and,  in  her  air  and  whole  appearance, 
perfectly  genteel. 

She  herfelf  fays,  that  before  her  bro- 
ther came  to  England,  (he  was  thought 
to  be  proud,  pert,  and  lofty :  but  I 
hardly  believe  her ;  for  the  man  lives 
not,  it  is  my  belief,  who,  in  fourteen 
months  time,  (and  Sir  Charles  has  not 
been  longer  arrived)  could  fo  totally 
eradicate  thofe  qualities  in  a  mind 
of  which  they  had  taken  poifeflion,  as 
that  they  mould  not  occafionally  fliew 
themfelves. 

She  has  charming  fpirits.  I  dare 
fay  me  fings  well,  from  the  airs  fhe 
now  and  then  warbles  in  the  gaiety  of 
her  heart,  as  fhe  goes  up  and  down 
flairs.  She  is  very  polite;  yet  has  a 
vein  of  raillery,  that,  were  me  not  po- 
lite, would  give  one  too  much  appre- 
henfion  for  one's  eafe  :  but  I  am  fure 
me  is  frank,  eafy,  and  good-humour- 
ed ;  and,  by  turning  over  all  the  juft 
and  handlbme  things  which  are  at- 
tributed to  herfelf,  to  her  brother's 
credit,  me  mult  be  equally  humble  and 
generous. 

She  fays,  me  has  but  lately  taken  a 
very  great  liking  to  reading :  but  I  am 
ready  to  queftion  what  fhe  fays,  when 
fhe  fpeak s  any  thing  that  fome  would 
conftrue  to  her  di {advantage.  She 
pretends,  that  ihe  was  too  volatile,  too 
gay,  too  airy,  to  be  confined  to  feden- 
tary  amufemcnts.  Her  father,  how- 
ever,, uccwJing  to  the  genteeleft  and 
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mod  laudable  modern  education  for 
women,  had  given  her  a  mafter,  who 
taught  her  hiftory  and  geography  ;  in 
both  which  me  acknowledges  me  made 
fome  progrefs.  In  mufick,  ihe  owns 
me  has  Ikill :  but  I  am  told  by  her 
maid,  who  attended  me  by  her  young 
lady's  direction,  and  who  delights  to 
praife  her  miftrefs,  that  me  reads  and 
ipeaks  French  and  Italian;  that  me 
writes  finely;  and  is  greatly  admired 
for  herwit, prudence, andobligingnefs. 
'  Nobody,'  faid  Jtnny,  (\vho  is  a  fen- 
fible  young  woman,  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  well  educated,  and  very 
obliging)  *  can  ftand  againft  her  good- 
'  natured  raillery.'  Her  brother,  ihe 
fays,  is  not  fpared  :  but  he  takes  de- 
light in  her  vivacity,  and  gives  way 
to  it ;  when  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  he 
could  take  her  down  if  he  pleafed .  'And 
'  then,'  added  this  good  young  woman, 
*  (he  is  an  excellent  manager  in  a  fa- 
'  mily,  finely  as  me  is  educated  :'  [I 
rejoiced  to  hear  that,  for  the  honour 
of  our  reading  ladies,  as  in  Mils  Cle- 
ments's  cafe.]  'She knows  every  thing, 
and  how  to  direct:  what  fhould  be 
done,  from  the  private  family  din- 
ner, to  a  fumptuous  entertainment  : 
and  every  day  infpects,  and  approves, 
or  alters,  the  bill  of  fare.'  By  the 
way,  my  Lucy,  me  is  an  early  rifer — dp 
you  mind  that  ? — and  fo  can  do  every 
thing  with  eafe,  pleafure,  and  without 
hurry  and  confufion :  For  all  her  fer- 
vants  are  early  rifers  of  courfe.  What 
fervants  can,  for  fhame,  be  in  bed,  at  a 
reafonable  hour  to  be  up,  when  they 
have  a  mailer  or  miftrefs ''s  example  for 
early  rifing  ? 

Yet  this  fine  lady  loves  to  go  to  the 
publick  places ;  and  often  goes,  and 
makes  a  brilliant  figure  there.  She 
has  time  for  them,  and  earns  her  plea- 
fures  by  her  early  riiing. 

Mifs  Grandifon,  Jenny  tells  me,  has 
two  humble  fervants ;  [I  wonder  me  has 
not  two  and  twenty  !  ]  one  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter Watkins,  a  man  of  a  large  eftate 
in  Somerfetmire ;  the  other  is  Lord  G. 
fon  of  the  Earl  of  G.  but  neither  of 
them  highly  approved  by  her :  yet, 
Jenny  fays,  they  are  both  of  themhand- 
Ibme  men,  and  admired  by  the  ladies. 
This  makes  me  afraid  that  they  are 
modern  men,  and  pay  their  court  by 
the  exterior  appearance,  rather  than  by 
interior  worth.  Who,  my  Lucy,  that 
4ia*  heard  what  my  late  grandfather 


has  faid,  and  my  grandmamma  ftill 
fays,  of  the  men  in  their  youthful  days, 
will  not  fay,  that  we  have  our  lots  caft 
in  an  age  of  peths  maitres  and  infig- 
nificants  ? 

Such  an  amiable  woman  is  Mifs 
Charlotte  Grandifon — May  I  be  found, 
on  farther  acquaintance,  but  half  as 
lovely  in  her  eyes  as  me  is  in  mine! — 
Don't  be  jealous,  Lucy!  I  hope  I  have 
a  large  heart,  I  hope  there  is  room  ia 
it  for  half  a  dozen  fweet  female  friends! 
—  Yes,  although  another  love  were  to 
intervene,  I  could  not  bear,  that  even 
the  affection  due  to  the  man  of  my 
choice,  were  I  to  marry,  mould,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  fwallow  up  all  the  reft. 

But  now  for  her  brother — my  deli- 
verer ! 

But  pray  now,  Lucy,  don't  you 
come  with  your  fharp  look-out:  I  war- 
rant you  will  expect,  on  this  occafion, 
to  read  the  tumults  of  the  poor  girl's 
heart,  in  her  character  and  defcription 
of  a  man  to  whom  flie  is  fo  much 
obliged! — But  what  if  me  difappoint 
you,  and  yet  do  jultice  to  his  mani- 
fold excellences?  What  if  me  finds 
fome  faults  in  him,  that  his  fitter  has 
not? 

*  Parading  Harriet!'  methinks  yoo 
fay  ;  *  teazing  girl !  go  on,  go  on ; 
leave  it  to  us  to  find  you  out :  andt 
take  care  that  the  very  faults  yc» 
pTetertd  to  difcoVer,  do  not  pafs  for 
a  colour  only,  and  lead  to  your  de- 
tection.'' 

Thank  you,  Lucy,  for  your  cau- 
tion :  but  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  it, 
My  pen  mail  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  heart ;  and  if  it  be  as  honeft  to  me, 
as  I  think  it  is  to  every  body  elfe,  I 
hope  I  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from 
your  look-out,  or  (which  is  ftill  -A 
fharper)  my  uncle  Selby's. 

Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  in  his  per- 
fon,  is  really  a  very  fine  man.  Re  i* 
tall,  rather  (lender  than  full ;  his  face, 
in  fliape,  is  a  fine  oval  :  he  feems  ta 
have  florid  health  ;  health  confirmed 
by  exercife. 

His  complexion  feems  to  have  been 
naturally  too  fine  for  a  man  :  but,  a* 
if  hs  were  above  being  regardful  of  it, 
his  face  is  overfpread  with  a  manly 
f  unninefs  [I  want  a  word]  that  {hews 
he  has  been  in  warmer  climates  than 
England  :  and  fo  it  feems  he  has ; 
fmce  the  tcmr  of  Europe  has  not  con- 
tented him.  He  has  viilted  fome  part* 

of 
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of  A£a,  tind  even  of  Afric,  Egypt  par- 
ticularly. 

I  wonder  what  bufinefs  a  man  has 
for  fuch  fine  teeth,  and  for  fo  fine  a 
mouth,  as  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  might 
boaft  of,  were  he  vain. 

In  his  afpe£l  there  is  Something  great 
and  noble,  that  (hews  him  to  be  of 
rank.  Were  kings  to  be  chofen  for 
beauty  and  majefty  of  perfon,  Sir 
Charles  Grandifbn  would  have  few 

competitors.     His  eye Indeed,  my 

Lucy,  his  eye  Shews,  if  poflible,  more 
of  fparkling  intelligence  than  that  of 
his  filter. 

Now  pray  be  quiet,  my  dear  uncle 
Selby  1  What  is  beauty  in  a  man  to 
me  ?  «  You  all  know,  that  I  never 
thought  beauty  a  qualification  in  a 
man. 

And  yet,  this  grandeur  in  his  per- 
fon and  air  is  accompanied  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  freedom  of  manners, 
as  engages  one's  love  with  one's  reve- 
rence. His  good  breeding  renders  him 
very  acceSRble.  His  fifter  fays,  he  is 
always  the  firft  to  break  through  the 
restraints,  and  to  baniSh  the  diffidences, 
that  will  generally  attend  perfons  on  a 
quite  new  acquaintance.  He  may  ;  for 
he  is  lure  of  being  acceptable  in  what- 
ever he  does  or  fays. 

Very  true,  Lucy — Shake  your  head 
if  you  pleafe. 

In  a  word,  he  has  fuch  an  eafy,  yet 
manly  politenefs,  as  well  in  his  drefs, 
as  in  his  addrefs,  (no  fingularity  ap- 
pearing in  either)  that  were  he  not  a 
fine  figure  of  a  man,  but  were  even 
plain  and  hard-featured,  he  would  be 
thought  (what  is  far  more  eligible  in 
a  man  than  mere  beauty)  very  agree- 
able. 

Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  my  dear,  has 
travelled,  we  may  fay,  to  fome  pur-, 
pofe. 

Well  might  his  fifter  tell  Mr.  Reeves, 
that  whenever  he  married  he  would 
break  half  a  fcore  hearts. 
.  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  he  has  too 
many  perfonal  advantages  for  a  wo- 
man, who  loved  him  with  peculiarity  , 
to  be  eafy  with,  whatever  may  be  his 
virtue,  from  the  foible  our  fex  in  ge- 
neral love  to  indulge  for  handfome 
men.  For,  O  my  dear,  women's  eyes 
are  fad  giddy  tilings  :  and  will  run 
away  with  their  fenie,  with  their  un- 
derstandings, beyond  the  power  of  be* 


ing  overtaken  either  by  c  Stop-thief !' or 
hue -and -cry. 

I  know  that  here  you  will  bid  me 
take  care  not  to  increafe  the  number  of 
the  giddy.     And  fo  I  will,  my  Lucy. 
The  good  fenie  of  this  real  fine  gen- 
tleman is  not,  as  I  can  find,   rutted 
over  by  fournefs,  by  morofenefs  :  he 
is  above  quarrelling  with  the  world  for 
trifles  ;  but  he  is  (till  more  above  mak- 
ing fuch  compliances  with  it,  as  would 
impeach    either   his   honour   or   con- 
fcience.  Once  Mifs  Grandifon,  fpeak- 
ing  of  her  brother,  faid, — *  My  bro- 
ther is  valued  by  thole  who  know 
him  beft,  not  fo  much  for  being  a 
handfome  man  ;  not  fo  much  for  his 
birth  and  fortune;  nor  for  this  or' 
that  fmgle  worthinefs  5  as  for  being, 
in  the  great  and  yet  comprehensive, 
fenfe  of  the  word,  ?(.  good  man.''  And 
at  another  time  me  faid,  that  he  lived 
to  himfelf,  and  to  his  own  heart ;  and 
though  he  had  the  happinefs  to  pleafe 
every  body,  yet  he  made  the  judgment 
or  approbation  of  the  world  matter  but 
of  fecond  confideration.    *  In  a  word/ 
added  me,  «  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 

*  my  brother,"1  (and  when   me  looks 
proud,   it  is  when  me  fays,   my  bro- 
ther) '  is   not  to  be  milled  either  by 

*  falfe  glory,  or  falfe  fhame,  which  he 
'  calls  the  great  fnares  of  virtue/ 

What  a  man  is  this,  fo  to  a6l !— » 
What  a  woman  is  this,  fo  to  diftin- 
guifh  her  brother's  excellences  ! 

What  a  poor  creature  am  I,  com- 
pared to  either  of  them  !  And  yet  I 
have  had  my  admirers .  So  perhaps  may 
ftill  more  faulty  creatures  among  their 
inferiors.  If,  my  Lucy,  we  have  fo 
much  good  fenfe  as  to  make  fair  com- 
parifons,  what  have  we  to  do  but  to 
look  forward  rather  than  backward,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  grace  of  humility  ? 

But  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
Sir  Charles  does  not  look  to  be  fo  great 
a  felf-denier  as  his  fifter  feems  to  think- 
him,  when  fhe  fays  he  lives  to  himfelf, 
and  to  his  own  heart,  rather  than  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world. 

He  dreffes  to  the  faihion,  rather 
richly,  'tis  true,  than  gaudily  j  but  ftill 
richly  :  fo  that  he  gives  his  fine  perfon 
it's  full  confideration.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  vivacity  in  his  whole  afpecT:, 
as  well  as  in  his  eye.  Mrs.  Jenny  fays 
that  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  handfoms 
women.  His  equipage  is  perfectly  in 
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tnfte,  thottgh  not  fo  much  to  the  glare 
cf  talte,  as  if  he  aimed  cither  to  in- 
JpiiM  or  mew  emulation.  Pie  feldom 
travels  without  a  fet,  and  fuitable  at- 
tendants ;  and,  what  I  think  Teems  a 
little  to  favour  of  fingularity,  his 
horfes  ai'C  not  docked  ;  their  tails  are 
only  tied  tip  when  they  are  on  the 
road.  This  I  took  notice  of  when  we 
came  to  town.  I  want,  methinks,  my 
dear,  to  find  fome  fault  in  his  out- 
•ward  appearance,  were  it  but  to  make 
you  think  me  impartial;  my  gratitude 
to  him,  and  my  veneration  for  him, 
notwithstanding. 

But  if  he  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
tails  of  theie  noble  animals  are  not 
only  a  natural  ornament,  but  are  of 
realufe  to  defend  them  from  the  vex- 
atious in  feels  that  in  fummer  are  fo 
apt  to  annoy  them,  (as  Jenny  juft  now 
told  me  was  thought  to  be  his  reafon 
for  not  depriving  his  cattle  of  a  de- 
fence which  nature  gave  them)  how 
far  from  a  difpraife  is  this  humane 
confideration  !  And  how,  in  the  more 
minute  as  well  as,  we  may  fuppofe, 
in  the  greater  inftances,  does  he  de- 
frrve  the  character  of  the  man  of  mer- 
cy, who  will  be  merciful  to  his  beaft  ! 

I  havesmet  with  perfons,  who  call 
thofc  men  good,  that  yet  allow  them- 
felves  in  liberties  which  no  good  man 
can  take.  But  I  dare  fay,  that  Mifs 
Grnndifon  means  by  good,  when  me 
calls  her  brother,  with  fo  much  pride, 
A  good  man,  what  I,  and  what  you, 
my  Lucy,  would  uridcrftand  by  the 
Word. 

With  fo  much  fpirit,  life,  and  gal- 
lantry, in  the  firft  appearance  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  you  may  fuppofe, 
that  had  I  not  been  fo  dreadfully  terri- 
fied and  ill-ufed,  and  fo  juftly  appre- 
henfiveof  worfe  treatment;  and  had  I 
been  offered  another  protection,  I 
fhould  hardly  have  a&ed  the  frighted 
bird  flying  from  the  hawk,  to  which, 
as  Mr.  Reeves  tells  me,  Sir  Charles 
(though  politely,  and  kindly  enough, 
yet  too  (enfibly  for  my  recollection) 
compared  me. 

Do  you  wonder,  Lucy,  that  I  can- 
not hold  up  my  head,  when  I  recol- 
lect the  figure  I  muit  make  in  that 
odious  mafquerade  habit,  hanging  by 
tny  clafping  arms  about  the  neck  of 
fuch  a  young  gentleman  ?  Can  I  be 
more  efe&uallv  humbled  than  bv  fuch 


a  recollection  ?  And  yet,  is  not  thfs 
an  inltance  of  thatfalfe  fhame  in  me, 
to  which  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  fo 
greatly  fuperior? 

Surely,  furely,  I  have  had  my  pu- 
nimment  for  my  compliances  with 
this  foolifh  world.  Falfe  glory,  and 
falfe  fhame,  the  poor  Harriet  has  ne- 
ver been  totally  above.  Why  was  I 
fo  much  indulged  ?  Why  was  I  al- 
lowed to  (top  fo  many  miles  mort  of 
my  journey's  end,  and  then  compli- 
mented, as  if  I  had  no  farther  to  go  ? 
— But  furely,  I  was  paft  all  fbam«t 
when  I  gave  my  confent  to  make  fuch 
an  appearance  as  I  made,  among  a 
thouland  ftrangcrs,  at  a  mafquerade! 

But  now,  I  think,  fomething  offer* 
of  blame  in  the  character  of  this  almoft 
faultlefs  man,  as  his  fifter,  and  her 
Jenny,  reprefent  him  to  be. 

I  cannot  think,  from  a  hint  given 
by  Mifs  Grandifon,  that  he  is  quite  fo 
frank,  and  fo  unreferved,  as  his  filter 
is.  Nay,  it  was  more  than  a  hint;  I 
will  repeat  her  very  words  :  me  had 
been  mentioning  her  own  opennefs  of 
heart,  and  yet  confeifing  that  (he  would 
have  kept  one  or  two  things  from  him, 
that  affected  him  not.  l  But  as  for  my 
'  brother/  laid  flic,  <  he  winds  one 
'  about,  and  about,  yet  feems  not  to 

*  have  more  curiofity  than  one  would 

*  wifh  him  to  have.     Led  on   by  his 

*  fmiling  benignity,  and  fond  of  his 
'  attention  to  my  prattle,  I  have  caught 

*  myfelf  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  tale,  of  which 
'  1  intended  not  to  tell  him  one  fyl- 
«  lable. 

"  O  Sir  Charles!  where  am  I  got  ?" 
'  have  I  faid  ;  and  fuddenly  ftopt.' 

"  Proceed,  my  Charlotte  !  No  r«- 
"  ferves  to  your  neareft  friend.1' 

'  Yet  he  has  his ;  and  I  have  wind"- 

*  ed  and  winded  about  him,  as  he  has 

*  done  about  me,  but  all  to  no  pur- 

*  pofe. 

'  Neverthelefs,  he  has  found  mears, 

*  infeafibly,  to  fet  me  on  again  with  . 
'  my  ftory,  till  I  had  told  him   all  I 

*  knew  of  the  matter  5  ar.d  all  the  time 
'  I  v;as  intending  only  that  my  frank-. 
'  nefs  ihould  be  an  example  to  him ; 
'  when  he,  inftead   of  ^nfwering  rny 

*  wifhes,  double-locked  the  door   cf 
'  his  heart,  and  left  not  fo  much  as. 

*  the  key-hole  uncovered,  by  which  I 

*  might  have  peeped  int:>  it;  and  t;,'* 

*  in  cue  or  two  points  tha;  I  thought 

Q  «  it 
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'  rt  imported  me  to  know.  And  then 
*  have  I  been  ready  to  {'cold.' 

Now  this  referve  to  fuch  a  filler,  and 
in  points  that  (he  thinks  it  imports  her 
to  know,  is  what  I  do  not  like  in  Sir 
Charles.  A  friend  as  well  as  a  fitter! 
ought  thers  to  be  a  fecret  on  one  fide, 
•when  there  is  none  on  the  other  ?  Very 
likely  he  would  be  as  rcierved  to  a 
•wife;  and  is  not  marriage  the  higheft 
ftate  of  friendfhrp  that  mortals  can 
know  ?  And  can  f riendfhip  and  relerve 
be  compatible  ?  Surely,  no. 

Hia  iifter,  who  cannot  think  he  has 
one  fault,  excules  him,  and  lays,  that 
her  brother  has  no  other  view  in  draw- 
ing heron  to  reveal  her  own  heart,  but 
the  better  to  know  how  to  ierva  and 
oblige,  her. 

But  then,  might  not  the  fame  thing 
fee  faid  in  behalf  of  the  curioiity  of  Ib 
generous  a  lifter?  Or  is  Sir  Charles  ib 
confcious  of  his  own  fuperiority,  as  to 
think  he  can  give  advice  to  her,  but 
ivants  not  hers  to  him  ?  Or  thinks  he 
meanly  of  cur  fex,  and  highly  of  his 
own  ?  Yet  there  are  but  two  years  dif- 
ference in  their  age  :  and  from  fixtecn 
to  twenty-four,  I  believe,  women  are 
general! v-  move  than  two  years  afore- 
hand  with  the  men  in  ripencis  of  uncler- 
ftanding ;  though,  after  that  time,  the 
men  may  ripen  into  a  fuperiority. 

This  observation  is  not  my  own ;  for 
I  heard  a  very  wife  man  once  fay,  that 
the  intellects  of  women  ufually  ripen 
fooner  thanthofeof  men ;  but  that  thcfe 
of  men,  when  ripened,  like  trees  of  ilow 
growth,  generally  hold  longer,  are  ca- 
pable of  higher  perfection,  and  ferve  to 
nobler  purpofes. 

Sir  Charles  has  feen  more  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  faid,  than  his  iifter 
lias  :  he  has  travelled.  But  is  not  hu- 
man nature  the  fame  in  every  country, 
allowing  only  for  different  cuftoms } 
—Do  not  love,  hatred,  anger,  malice, 
gill  the  pafilons  in  mort,  good  or  bad, 
fliew  themielves  by  like  etfccls.  in  the 
tV.ces,  hearts,  and  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  every  country  ?  And  let  men 
make  ever  fuch  itrong  pretenfions  to 
knowledge,  from  their  far-fctch'd  and 
dear-bought  experience,  cannot  a  pene- 
trating fpirit  learn  as  much  from  the 
padions  of  a  SirHargrave  Pol  lex  fen  in 
England,  as  it  could  from  a  man  of  the 
.  or  the  like  ill-qualities,  in  Spain, 
im  France,  or  in  Italy  ?  And  why  is  tW 


Grecian  Homer,  to  this  dV/,  fo 
admired,  as  he  is  in  all  thclb  nations*, 
and  ;n  every  other  nation  where  he  hav 
been  rca-i.  and.  will  be  to  the  world's 
end,  but  becaufe  he  writes  to-mture? 
ami  is  not  the  language  of  nattire  on'e 
language  throughout  the  worW,  thou^a 
there  arc  dillerent  modes  of  fjjeecfa  t» 
cxpreis  it  b-v  ? 

But  I  mall  go  out  of  my  depth..  All 
I  mean,  (and,  from  the  franknefs  of 
rny  own  heart,  you  will  expect  from  me 
fuch  a  declaration)  is,  that  I  do  not 
love  that  a  man  fo  nearly  perfect,  be  his 
motives  what  they  will,  mould  have 
referves  to  fuch  a  filler.  Don't  you 
think,  Lvicy,  that  this  feeir.s  to  be  a 
kind  of  fault  in  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon.?  Don't  you  think,  that  it  would 
mingle  fame  fear  in  a  filler's  love  of 
him?  And  ihould  one's  love  of  fo 
amiable  a  brother  be  dafhed  or  al- 
layed with  fear  ?  He  is  laid  to  be  a 
good  man ;  and  a  good  man  I  dare  far 
he  is :  what  fecrets  c;m  a  good  man 
have,  that  fuch  a  lifter,  living  with 
him  in  the  tame  ho-uie,  and  difdainiag 
not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  priding  her- 
ieif  in  the  title  of  her  brother's  boufe- 
keepcr,  mould  not  be  IEUUC  acquainted 
with  ?  Will  a  man  ib  generous  look 
upon  her  as  he  would  upon  a  mere 
housekeeper  ? — Does  not  confidence  en- 
gage confidence  ? — Aria  lire  they  not 
by  natuti'j  u>  well  as  inclination, 
friend  &? 

But  I  fancy  I  am  acling  the  wcrki, 
init'smulevoier.'ce,  as  well  as  imperti- 
nence: that  world,  which  thinks  itivif 
affronted  by  grtut  and  inperior  merit  j 
lakes  delight  to  bring  down  ex- 
alted worth  to  it's  own  level.'  But,  at 
leair,  you  will  collect  from  whut  I  have 
written,  an  inftunceol  tny  impartiality  ; 
and  fee,  tkit,  though  bound  to  Sir 
Charles  by  a  tie  of  gratitude  which  ne- 
ver can  be  diiiblved,  1  cnr.noi  excufe 
him,  if  h*  be  guilty  of  a  difiidence  and 
rei'erve  to  his  generous  lifter,  which  fhe 
is  above  ffi^\vi;i:.;  to  ium. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  be  Ib  happy,  as 
to  cultivate  t'aisdeiiiiibie  accjuaini: 
[And  I  h<jpe  it  is  not  their  way  to 
le-Ave  -ni  they  h.. 

and  railed,  in  order  to  ikinc  upon,  anil 
blefs,  only  ii^i'j  objects  of  companion  }, 
then  will  I  cloici 
this  excellent  man  ;  in  hop-  . 
tolinJh;»*> 
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Mm,  that  I  may  fearlefsly  make  him 
•my  therrie,  as  1  ihail  delight  to  make 
his  fiftermy  example.  And  if  I  were 
to  find  any  conjlderable  faults  in  him, 
never  fear,  my  dear,  but  my  gratitude 
will  enlarge  my  chnrity  in  his  favour. 
But  I  Ihail,  at  the  fame  time,  arm  my 
heart  with  thofe  remembered  failings, 
lelt  my  gratitude  mould  endanger  it, 
and  make  me  a  hopelels  fool. 

Now,  my  uncle,  do  not  be  <vtry 
hard  on  your  niece.  I  am  fure,  veiy 
ftire,  that  I  am  not  In  danger  as  yet  : 
and  indeed  I  will  tell  you,  by  my  Lu- 
cy, whenever  I  find  out  that  I  am. 
Spare,  therefore,  my  dear  uncle  Selby, 
•all  your  conjectural  conftrudions. 

And  indeed  you  fhould  in  pity  fpare 
rrie,  my  dear  Sir,  at  prefent  ;  for  my 
fpirits  are  dill  weak:  I  have  not  yet 
forgiven  rnyfelf  for  the  mafquerade  af- 
fair 5  elpecially  fmce  Mr.  Reeves  has 
hinted  to  me,  that  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon  (as  he  judges  from  what  he  dropt 
about  that  fooliih  amufement)  approves 
not  of  malcmerades.  And  yet  lelf- 
partiality  has  fuggetted  feveral  ilrong 
picas  in  my  favour  ;  indeed,  by  way  of 
extenuation  only.  How  my  judge, 
CONSCIENCE,  will  determine  upon 
thofc  picas,  when  counfcl  has  been 
heard  on  both  fides,  I  cannot  fay:  yet 
I  think,  that  an  acquittal  from  this 
brother  and  filter  would  go  a  great  way 
to  make  my  ccnlcience  eafy. 

I  have  not  faid  one  half  of  what  I 
intended  to  fay  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  But  having  imagined,  from  the 
equal  love  I  have  to  hio  admirable  lifter, 
that  I  had  found  fomething  to  blame 
him  for,  my  impartiality  has  carried 
me  out  of  my  path;  and  I  know  not 
how  to  recover  it,  without  going  a 
great  way  back.  Let  therefore  what  I 
have  farther  to  fay,  mingle  in  with  my 
future  narratives,  as  new  occalions  call 
it  forth. 

But  yet  I  will  not  fuffer  any  other 
fubjeci  to  interfere  with  that  which  fills 
my  heart  with  the  praifes,  the  due 
praifes,  of  this  worthy  brother  and  filler, 
to  which  I  intended  to  confecnite  this 
rambling  and  very  imperfeft  letter  : 
and  which  here  I  will  conclude,  with 
affurances  (however  needlefs  I  hope 
they  are)  of  duty,  love,  and  gratitude, 
where  fo  much  is 
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NO  W  have  I  near  a  week  to  go 
back,  my  Lucy,  with  my  cur- 
rent narrative,  having  been  thrown 
behind-hand  by  the  long  letters  I  have 
been  obliged  to  write,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  diftrefs,  of  my  deliver- 
ance, of  the  characters  of  this  noble 
brother  and  fifter,  and  a  multitude  of 
coincidences  and  reflections,  which  all 
my  dear  friends  expeft,  as  they  full  in, 
from  the  pen  of  their  Harriet.  And 
this  letter  mall  therefore  be  a  kind  of 
diary  of  that  week;  only  that  I  will 
not  repeat  what  my  couiin  Reeves  has 
told  me  he  has  written. 


On  Monday  I  was  conduced  home 
in  fafety,  by  my  kind  prote&or,  and 
his  amiable  litter. 

Mrs,  Reeves,  Lady  Betty,  and  Mifs 
Clements,  are  in  love  with  them  both. 
My  coufm  has  told  you,  how  much 
they  difappointed  us,  in  declining  to 
itay  dinner.  What  faall  we  dp,  it"  they 
are  not  as  fond  of  our  company  as  we 
arc  of  theirs  ?  We  are  not  ufed  to  be 
flighted,  you  know  j  and  to  be  flighted 
by  thofe  we  love,  there  can  be  no  bear- 
ing of  that  :  but  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  cafe. 

At  tea,  the  name  of  Sir  Rowland 
Meredith  carried  me  inftantly  down. 

Mr.  Reeves  had  told  the  good 
knight,  on  his  calling  on  the  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  on  this  day,  be- 
fore we  returned  from  Colnebrook,  that 
I  had  been  over-fatigued  at  the  mafque- 
rade  on  Thurfday  night,  [And  fo  1 
ivas;}  and  was  gone  a  little  way  out 
of  town.  Carried  he  mould  have  laid  : 
1  was  carried  with  a  witnels  ! 

Sir  Rowland  took  notice,  that  I  muft: 
have  had  a  fmart  illnefs  for  the  time, 
by  my  altered  countenance.  «  You  are, 
and  muft  be,  ever  lovely,  Mils  By- 
ron :  but  I  think  yoxi  look  not  quite 
fo  lerene,  you  don't  look  fo  compofed^ 
as  you  ufed  to  do.  But  I  was  afraid 
you  were  denied  to  my  longing  light. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  let  your  p?.pa 
go  down  to  Carmarthen,  without 
giving  bun  an  opportunity  to  blefs 
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*  his  crofs  girl.     It  is  in  vain,  I  fear, 
'  to  urge  you.'— He  ftopt,  and  looked 
full  in  my  face — *  Pray,  Sir  Rowland,' 
faid  I,  '  how  dees  jny  brother  Fow- 
«  Icr?' 

*  Why,  aye,  that's  the  deuce  of  it! 
4  Your  brother  Fowler.     But  as  the 

*  honeft  man  fays,  fo  fay  I ;  I  will  not 

*  tf  aze  you.  But  never,  never,  will  you 
'  have^But  no  more  of  that — I  come 

*  to  take  my  leave  of  you.     I  fhould 

*  have  let  out  this  very  morning,  could 
'  I  have  feen  you  on  Saturday  or  yeiter- 

*  day :  but  I  (hall  go  to-morrow  morn- 

*  ing  early.     You  are  glad  of  that, 
'  Madam,  I  am  fure.' 

*  Indeed,   Sir  Rowland,  I  (hall  al- 

*  ways  refpeft  and  value  you :  and  I 

*  hope  I  (hall  have  your  good  wi(hes, 
«  Sir.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Madam,  you  need  not 

*  doubt  it.     And  I   will   humble   all 

*  ftte  proud  women  in  Wales,  by  tell- 

*  ing  them  of  Mifs  Byron.' 

You  tell  me,  xiy  Lucy,  that  you  were 
all  moved  at  one  of  the  converfations 
I  gave  you  between  the  knight,  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  myfelf. 

Were  I  to  be  as  particular  in  my  ac- 
count of  what  pafled  on  Sir  Rowland's 
taking-  leave  of  me,  ac  I  was  on  that 
other  occafion,  and  were  you  to  judge 
by  the  eftect  his  honeft  tendernefs  had 
on  me,  as  I  craved  his  blefling,  and  as 
he  blefled  me,  (the  big  tears,  unheeded 
by  Limielf,  ftraying  down  his  reverend 
cheeks)  I  think  you  would  have  been 
in  like  manner  affecled. 

'  Mr.  Fowler  is  to  go  clown  after 

*  him:: — If — if — if,'   faid   the   knight, 
looking  fervently  in  my  face— 

'  I  mould  be  glad/  I  faid,  '  to  fee, 
'  and  to  wifh  my  brother  a  good  jour- 
4  ney.* 

Tuefdcy  morning  early  I  had  a  kind 
enquiry  after  my  reft  from  Mifs  Gran- 
difon,  in  hef  brother's  name,  as  well  as 
in  her  own.     And  about  eleven  o'clock 
came  the  dear  lady  herfelf.    She  would 
run  up  ftairs  to  me,  following  Sally- 
In   her  dreffing  room,   fay  you  ?— • 
She  {hall  not  come  down.* 
She  entered  with  the  maid—-'  Writ- 
ing,   my  dear!'   faid  (he.     '  I  one 
day  hope,  my  Harriet,  you  will  mew 
me   all   you  write  — There,   there,' 
( fitting  down  by  me)  'nobuftle.  And 
1  r.ow  does  mv  fair  fricncj  ?—  /fW/-»J 


'•  fee  very  well — 70  a  lover-— or  ef  r 

*  lover — that's  the  fame  thing.' 
Thus,  fweetly  familiar,  ran  fhe  on. 
Mrs.   Reeves    entered.      *    EKcule 

*  me,  Madam,'  faid  Mifs  Grandifonj 
'  this  is  but  one  of  my  flying  viiits, 
'  as  I  call  them :  my  next  (hall  be  to 
'  you.     But  perhaps  I  may  not  make 
'  it  in  form  neither:  w«  are  relations, 

*  you  know.     How  does  Mr.  Reeves? 
'  He  is  a  good  man.     At  home  ?' 

*  He  is,  Madam,  and  will  be  re- 
«  joiced— ' 

*  I  know  he  will — why,  Madam, 
'this,    our  Byron,    our   Harriet,    I. 
'  fhould  fay,  looks  charmingly! — you 

*  had  beft  lock  her  up.     There  are 

*  many   more    Sir   Hargraves  in   the 

*  world,  than  there  are  Mifs  Byrons.' 
^5 he  told  me,  that  Sir  Charles  had 

fet  out  that  morning,  early,  for  Can- 
terbury. *  He  will  be  abfent  two 
or  three  days,'  faid  Ihe.  '  Hr. 
charged  me  with  his  compliments. 
He  did  nothing  but  talk  of  his  new- 
found fifter,  from  the  time  he  parted 
with  you.  I  (hall  promote  your  in. 
tereft  with  him,  in  order  to  itrength- 
en  my  e-ivn.  I  want  to  find  hirn 
out.' 

*  Some  love  engagements,  I  fuppofe, 
Madam?'  faid  Mrs.  Reeves. — '  It  is 
impoflibje  but  the  ladies — ' 

*  The  ladies !  aye,  that's  the  thing ! 
the  deuce  is  in  them !  they  will  not; 
ftay  to  be  afked.     Thefe  men,  the 
beftof  them,  love  nothing  but  what 
is  attended  with  difficulty.     But  all 
his  love  matters  he  keeps  to  himfelf, 
yet  knows  all  mine — except  one  lit- 
tle e/itajiglettioif—Mr.  Reeves  hears 
not  what  we  fay,'  (looking  abouf 

icr)  *  but  you,  my  dear,  (hall  reveal 
to  me  your  fncaktng  pafiion,  if  you 
have  one,  and  I  will  difcover  mine 
; — but  not  to  you,  Mrs.  Reeves. 
No  married  women  (hall  I  trull  with 
what  lies  in  the  innermoft  fold  of  my 
heart.  Your  hulbands  are  always 
the  v/iferfor  iujbatyou  know ;  though, 
they  can  keep  their  own  counlel: 
and  then,  Harriet,  Satan  like,  tho 
ungenerous  wretches,  becoming  both 
tempters  and  accufers,  laugh  at  us, 
and  make  it  wonderful  for  a  woman 
to  keep  a  fecret/ 

'The  ladies  will  not  jlay  to  be  ajkedt 

Lucy  !  an  odd  hint ! — T^kefe  men,  the 

t»it  of  tbftn,  love  nothing  but  what 

comes 
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them  with  difficulty. — He  keeps 
ll  bis  love-matters  to  btmfclf.—AlL, 
my  Lucy !— But,  indeed,  (lie  had  laid 
before,  that  if  Sir  Charles  married, 
half  a  doxcn  hearts  <vsmdd  he  broken  ! 

This  is  nothing  to  mcy  indeed.  Br.t, 
*nce  more  ;  I  wonder  why  a  man  of  a 
turn  fo  laudable,  fhould  have  ary  fe- 
crets !  The  more  a  good  man  permits 
any  one  to  know  of  his  heart,  the  more 
good  he  might  do,  byway  of  example. 
—And  has  he,  can  he  have,  fo  many 
jtove-fecrets,  and  yet  will  he  not  let 
them  tranfpire  to  fuch  a  filter? — whom 
(and  fo  (he  once  hinted)  it  imported  to 
knew  fomething  of  them.  But  be 
knows  beil.  I  am  very  impertinent  to 
be  rnore  concerned  for  his  fifter,  than 
0ie  is  for  herfelf.  But  I  do  love  her: 
and  one  can  no  more  bear  to  have  thofe 
flighted  whom  we  love,  than  one's 
felf. 

It  is  very  difficult,  Lucy,  to  know 
one's  felf.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  little 
jfpice  of  cenforioufuefs  in  my  temper, 
.••which  I  knew  nothing  of  till  now : 
fcut,  no,  it  is  not  cenforioufnefs  nei- 
ther; I  cannot  be  fo  mean  as  to  be 
4enforious.  And  yet  I  can  now,  me- 
thinks,  (for  thefirft  time)  a  little  ac- 
count for  thofe  dark  fpirits  who  may 
be  too  much  obliged;  and  who,  de- 
(pairing  to  be  able  ever  to  return  the 
obligation,  are  ready  to  quarrel  with 
theobliger. 

Spiteful  men  fay,  that  we  women 
know  not  ourfelves;  know  not  our 
own  hearts.  I  believe  there  is  fome- 
thing of  truth  in  the  afperfion :  but  as 
men  and  women  are  brothers  andjijierst 
as  I  may  fay,  are  not  the  men  equally 
cenfurable  ?  and  fhould  not  we  women 
fay  fo,  were  we  to  be  as  fpiteful  as 
'they?  Muft  it  needs  be,  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  fame  father  and  mother  inuft 
be  more  filly,  more  unfteady,  more 
abfurd,  more  impertinent,  than  her 
brother?  I  hope  not. 

Mrs.  Reeves,  not  knowing,  as  flue 
faid  afterwards,  but  Mifs  Grandiibn 
tnight  have  fomething  to  fay  to  me, 
withdrew. 

'  I  belieye  I  told  you,  laft  Sunday,1 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon,  '  of  a  coufm 
*  that  we  have;  a  good-natured  young 

fellow :  he  fupped  with  us  lail  night. 

Sir  Charles    was    fo    full  of  your 

praifes,  yet  not  letting  him  into  yqnr 

hiftory,  that  he  is  half  wild,  to  fee 


*  G.od  forbid/  thought  I,  when  fhe 
had  gone  only  thus  far,  *  that  thi» 
*  coujln  [hould  be  proppfed!' — Wha< 
an  eufy  thing  is  it,  my  Lucy,  to  alarm 
a  woman  on  the  fide  of  her  vanity ! 

*  lie  breakfalied  with  me  this 
morning,1  continued  me,  '  after  Sir 
Charles  had  fet  out;  and  knowing 
that  I  intended  to  make  you  a  flying 
vifit,  he  beibught  me  to  take  him 
with  me;  but  I  would  not,  my  dear, 
brin^an  inundation  of  new  admirers 
upon  you  :  he  has  a  great  acquaint- 
ance ]  and  is  very  bold,  though  not 
indecent.  He  is  thought  to  be  a  mo- 
dern wit,  you  nvuft  know;  and,  to 
ipeak  after  an  admirable  writer,  a 
minute  philofopher;  and  thinks  he 
has  fomething  to  lay  for  himieU  when 
his  coufin  is  notprefent.  Before  Sir 
Charles  arrived,  and  when  we  were 
in  expectation  of  his  coming,  beinj 
apprifed  that  Sir  Charles  had  a  fe- 
nous  turn,  he  threatened  to  play  up- 
on him,  and,  as  he  phrafed  it,  to 
bamkoQKle  him;  for  thefe  wits  and 
witlings  have  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  But  on  Sir  Charles's 
arrival,  in  two  converfations,  he  drevr 
in  his  horns,  as  we  fay;  arid  now 
reverences  thole  good  qualities  whiclt 
he  has  not,  however,  the  grace  t/> 
imitate.  Now  I  will  not  aniwcr, 
but  you  may  have  a  vifit  from  him  to 
fee  the  lovelieft  woman  in  England. 
If  he  comes,  fee  him,  or  not,  as  you 
pleafe ;  and  think  not  yourfelf  under 
any  civil  obligation  to  ray  brother,  or 
me,  to  go  out  of  your  own  way : 
but  I  hope  he  will  not  be  fo  imperti- 
nent. I  don't  wifh  you  to  fee  him 
out  of  my  brother's  company;  be* 
caufe  you  will  fee  him  then  to  hi* 
own  advantage.  And  yet  he  haft 
fuch  a  notion  that  we  women  love  to 
be  admired,  and  to  have  handfome 
things  faid  to  us,  that  he  imagines, 
the  vifit  of  a  man,  made  for  that 
purpofe,  will  give  him  as  free  a  wel- 
come to  the  fineft  woman  in  the 
world,  as  painters  give  to  thofe  who 
come  to  fee  their  pictures,  and  for 
the  like  realbn.  But  no  more  of 
Mr.  Grandiibn.  Yet  I  thought 
proper  to  prepare  you,  if  he  mould 
take  fo  confident  a  liberty,' 
I  thanked  her. 

«  Well  but,  my  dear,  you  feem  to 

<  have  a  long  parcel  of  writing  before 

<  you* 
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'  you :    one,   two,  three,  four — eight 
'  leaves— upon  my  word! — But  Mr. 

*  Reeves  told  me  you  are  a  writer; 
'  and  that  you  gave  an  account  of  all 

*  that  befel  you,  to  our  grandmother 

*  Shirley,  to  our  uncle  and  aunt  Selby, 
c  to  owrcoufms  Lucy  and  Nancy — you 

*  fee   I   remember  every   name :    and 
'  will  yau.  one  day  let  me  fee  what  you 
«  write?' 

*  Mod  willingly,  Madam — * 

'  Madam!*  interrupted  (he.  e  So 
'  formal !  Charlotte  fay.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,  my  ever-ami- 
6  able,  my  ever-kind,  Charlotte!' 

t  So,  fo — well  may  the  men  fay  we 

*  love  flattery,  when,  rather  than  want 

*  it,  we  will  flatter  one  another/ 

I   was  going  to  difclaim   flattery. 

*  Hum,  hum,  hum,  my  dear!  I  doubt 

*  not  your  fincerity.     You  are  a  grate- 

*  ful   and  good  girl :    but  dare  you, 
'  will  you,    mew    me  all   and   every 
8  thing  about  that  Greville,  that  Orme, 
'  that  Fowler,    that   Fenwick  ? — you 

*  fee,  I  forget  none  of  the  names  that 

*  your  coufm  Reeves   told  me  of  on 

*  Saturday  laft,  and  which  I  made  you 
«  tolkofb.it  Sunday.' 

*  All  and  every  thing,  Mife  Grandi- 

*  fon.     But  will  you  tell  me  of  jour 

*  gentleman  ?' 

*  Will  I !  no  doubt  of  it.     Kow 

*  can  young  women  be  together  one 

*  quarter  of  an  hour,    and  not  lead 

*  one  another  into  talk  of  their  lovers  ? 

*  Lord,   my  dear,   thofc  fecrets,    Sir 

*  Charles  once  faid,  are  the  cement  of 
'  youn£  women's  friendihips.' 

'  Ami  could  Sir  Charles—'' 

4  Could  Sir  Chr-rlcs ! — yes,  yes,  yes. 

*  Do  you  think  a  man  can  be  a  judge 
'  of  human  nature,  and  leave  vjomen 

*  out  of  the  question  ?  why,  my  dear, 
'  he  finds  u£  out.  in  a  minute.     Take 

*  care  of  youdelf.  Harriet — if—' 

*  I  lhall  be  afraid  of  him — ' 

'  What  if  you  have  a  good  con- 

*  fcier.ce,  my  dear !— ' 

She  then  looked  very  archly.  She 
made  mebiuih. 

She  looked  more  archly.  I  blufhetl, 
I  believe,  a  deeper  dye. 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Lucy,  that  flic 
could  do  what  j(h£  pleafed  with  her 
tyes  ? — But  what  did  me  mean  by  this  ? 

*  In   my  confcience,    my   Harriet, 

*  little  or  much,  I  believe  we  women 
f  are  all  rogues  ui  ew?  heart?,' 


*  And   does  Mifs   Granclifon    (af 
that  from  her  own  confcience  ?' 

*  I  believe  I  do;  but  I  muftflyr  I 
have  ten  more  vifits  to  pay  before  I 
go  home  to  drefs.     You  will  tell  me 
all  about  your  fellows,  you  fay?' 

*  And  you  will  tell  me  about  your 
entanglement^  as  you  called  it  ?' 

*  Why  that's  a  difficulty  upon  me: 
but  you  muft  encourage  me  by  your 
freedom,  and  we  will  take  up  our 
wretches,  and  lay  them  down  again, 
one  by  one,  as  we  run  them  over, 
and  bid  them  lie  ftill  and  be  quiet  till 
we  recal  them  to  oxir  memory.* 

'  But  I  have  not  one  lover,  my 
Charlotte,  to  tell  you  of:  I  always 
gave  them  their  difmiflion— — ' 

*  And  I  have  but  two,  that  at  pre- 
fent  I  care  to  own ;  and  they  --won't 
be  difmiffed :  but  then  I  have  half  a 
dozen,  I  believe,  that  have  faid  ex- 
travagant things  to  me ;  and  we  mult 
look  upon  them  as  lovers  ele£t,  you 
know,  who  only  want  to  be  coquet- 
ted with.' 

*  Mifs  Grandifon,  I  hope,  cannot 
think  of  coquetting?' 

«  Not  much :  only  a  little  now  and 
then,  to  pay  the  men  in  their  own 
coin.* 

*  Charming  vivacity!'  faid  I.     *  I 
mail  be  undone,  if  you  don't  love 
me.'' 

'  No  fear,  no  fear  of  that! — I  am 
a  whimfical  creature  :  but  the  fun  is 
not  mere  conltant  in  his  courfe  than 
I  am  {ready  in  my  friendships.  And 
thcfe  communications  on  both  fides 
will  rivet  us  to  each  other, .  if  you 
treat  me  not  with  referve."1 

She  arofc  to  go  in  a  hurry. 
Abate,  my  dear  Charlotte,  of  half 
your  other  vifits,  and  favour  me 
with  yo\ir  company  a  little  longer.' 

*  Give  me  fome  chocolate  then; 
and  let  me  lee  your  coufm  Reeves's  : 
I  like  them.  Of  the  ten  vifits,  fix 
of  the  ladies  will  be  gone  to  fales,  or 
to  plague  tradefmen,  and  buy  no- 
thing ;  any  where  rather  than  at 
home :  the  devil's  at  home,  is  a 
phrafe;  and  our  modern  ladies  live 
as  if  they  thought  fo.  Two  of  the 
other  four  called  upon  me,  and  hard- 
ly alighted  :  I  fhall  do  fo  by  them. 
The  other  two  I  fliall  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour, 

I  rang 
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for  chocolate  :  and  to  beg  my 
couiuis  company. 

They  wanted  but  the  word  :  in  they 
Came.  My  apartment  (which  Hie  was' 
p'eafcd  to  admire)  then  became  the 
iubjeil  of  a  few  moments  converfation  : 
and  then  a  much  better  took  place  ;  Sir 
Charles,  I  mean. 

*  I  aiked,  if  her  brother  had  any  rela- 
tions at  Canterbury.    ' 

'  I  protcft  I  don't  know,'  faid  fhe  : 
4  'but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  none 

*  there.     Did  I  not  hint  to  you,  that 
«  Sir  Charles  has  his  fecrets  ?•—  But  he 
'  fometimes  loves  to  play  with  my  cu- 
'  riofity  :  he  knows  I  have  areafonabia 
'  quantity  of  that.' 

«  Were  I  his  filler  —  ' 

'  Then  you  muft  do  as   he  would 

*  have  you,  Harriet.     I  know  him  to 

*  be  Iteady  in  his  purpofcs  :   but  he  is 

*  befides  fo  good,  that  I  give  up  any 

*  thing  to  oblige  him.' 

'Your  entanglement,  Charlotte?' 
afkecl  I,  frnilinj-.  'Mr.  Reeves  knows 

*  nothing  from  that  word.' 

*  Why,  yes,  my  entanglement  j  and 

*  yet  I  hate  to  think  of  it  :  fo  no  more 

*  of  that.     It  is  the  only  fee  ret  I  have 

*  kept  from  him  ;  and  that  is,  becaufe 
'  he  has  no  fufpicion  of  the  matter  :   if 
«  he  had,  though  my  life  were  to  be 

*  the  forfeit,  I  believe  he  would  have 
«  it.' 

She  told  us,  that  fhe  expected  us 
foon  to  dine  with  her  in  St.  James's 
Square  :  but  that  flic  mull  fix  Sir 
Charles.  *  I  hope,'  fa!d  fhs,  '  you 

*  will  often  drop  in    upon  me,  as    I 
'  will  upon  you.     From  this  time  we 

*  will  have  nothing  but  converfation- 

*  viiits  between  us  ;  and  we  will  leave 
«  the  modern  world  to  themfelves,  and 

*  be  Queen  Elizabeth's  women.     lam 

*  forty  to  tell  you—  Let   me  whifper 
«  it  —  ' 

And  Ihe  did  ;  but  loud  enough  for 
every  one  to  hear  '  '  Although  I  follow 

*  the  fafh'um,  and  make  one  fool  the 

*  more  for  it,  I  defpife  above  one  half 

*  of  the  women  I  know.' 

*  Mifs  Grandilbn,*  affc&edly  vvhif- 
pered  I  again,  '  ihould.//«/  do  fo  :  be- 

*  caufe  her  example  is  of  weightenough 

*  to  mend  them.' 


s 
e  s 


«  I'll  be  han^'d  if  Mifs  Byron  think 
c  fo,'  re-whifpered  fhe.     '  The  age  i 

*  too  far  gone.  Nothing  but  a  national 

*  calamity  can  do  it.     But  let  me  tell 

*  you,  that  at  die  fame  time,  I  deipiii 
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'  more  than  one  half  of  the  men.  But,* 
fpeaking  out,  '  you  and  I  will  try  to 

*  think  ourfelves  wifer  than  any  body 
c  elfe;  and  we  fhall  have  this  comfort, 
'  we  fhall  not  ealiiy  find  any  of  our 
'  frc,  who,  by  their  luperior  wifdom, 

*  will  pve  us  reafon  to  think  ourfelves 

*  miftaken.' 

'  But  adieu,  adieu,  and  adieu,  my 
'  agreeable  friends  :  let  me  fee  you— 

*  and  you — and  you,'  turning  to  each 
of  the  three,  '  as   often   as   is  conve- 

*  nient,  without   ceremony :    and   re- 
f  member  we    have  been   acquainted 
'  thefe  hundred  years.1 

Away  me  hurried,  forbidding  me  to 
go  out  of  my  apartment.  Mrs.  Reeved 
could  not  overtake  her.  Mr.  Reeves 
had  much  ado  to  be  in  time  to  make 
his  compliment.  She  was  in  her  cha- 
riot before  he  could  offer  his  hand. 

How  pretty  it  was,  my  Lucy,  m 
Mils  Grandilbn,  to  remember  the  names 
of  all  my  dear  friends  !  She  told  me, 
indeed,  on  Sunday,  that  me  mould. 

If  travelling  into  foreign  countries 
gives  eai'a  and  politenefs,  would  not 
one  think  that  Mifs  Grandifon  has 
viilted  every  European  court,  as  well 
as  her  brother  ?  If  (he  has  not,  was  it 
necejj'arj  for  Sir  Charles  to  go  abroad 
to  acquire  that  freedom  and  eafe  which 
his  filter  has  fo  happily  attained  with- 
out llirring  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  men  had  not  beft  ddpiie  u?, 
Lucy.  There  is  not,  I  hope,  fo  ranch 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  fcxes 
as  the  proud  ones  among  theirs  are  apt 
to  imagine  ;  el'pecially  when  you  draw 
comparifons  from  equal  degrees  in 
both, 

O  Mr.  Walden,  take  care  of  your- 
felf,  if  ever  again  you  and  I  meet  at 
Lady  Betty's! — But  this  abominable 
Sir  Hargrave !  not  one  word  more  of 
meeting  at  Lady  Betty's  !  there  law  I 
fir  ft  the  wretch  that  ftiil,  on  recollec- 
tion, llrikes  terror  into  my  heart  ! 

WeJnefday,  a  vifit  from  Mifs  Cle- 
ments and  Lady  Betty  took  me  off  my 
writing  about  two  hours ;  yet  I  over- 
writ  myfelf,  and  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  for  about  two  more.  At  night 
we  had  Sir  John  Alleilree,  and  his  ne- 
phew, and  Mifs  Alleitree,  and  Mifs 
Clements,  and  Lady  Betty,  at  flipper 
and  cards.  But,  my  ftomach  paining 
me,  about  eleven  I  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  bed. 

OH  'Tburfday  I  flniihed  my  letter*, 
relating 
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telatingmydiurrires,  and  deliverance. 
It  was  a  dreadful  fubje6l.  I  rejoiced 
when  I  had  concluded  it. 

The  fame  day  Mr.  Reeves  received 
Sir  Charles's  letter,  inclofmg  that  of 
the  wretched  Wilfon.  I  have  often 
heard  my  grandfather  oblcrve,  that 
men  of  truly  great  and  brave  fpirits 
are  inoft  tender  and  merciful ;  and  that, 
«n  the  contrary,  men  of  bafe  and  low 
minds  are  cruel,  tyrannical,  infolent, 
wherever  they  have  power.  What  this 
fliort  letter,  fo  full  of  lenity,  of  mercy, 
cf  generous  and  humane  care  for  the 
future  good  of  a  criminal,  and  extend- 
ed to  unborn  families,  as  well  ns  to  all 
bis  acquaintance  and  friends  in  being, 
enables  one  to  judge  of  the  truly  heroic 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon ;  and  what  I 
have  experienced  of  the  low,  groveling, 
unmanly  iufults  of  Sir  HargravePol- 
lexfen,  (I,  a  poor,  defencelels,  (Illy 
girl,  tricked  into  his  power)  are  fla- 
grant proofs  of  the  juftice  of  the  obfer- 
vation. 

I  wifli,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
heft  woman  in  the  world  were  queen 
of  a  great  nation ;  and  that  it  were  in 
tny  power,  for  the  fake  of  enlarging 
Sir  Charles's  ability  to  do  good,  to 
make  him  herconibrt;  then  am  I  mo- 
rally fure,  that  I  fhould  be  the  hum- 
ble means  of  making  a  whole  people 
happy ! 

Bui  as  we  had  all  been  informed 
from  other  hands  of  Sir  Hargrave's 
threatnings  of  Sir  Charles's  life",  Wil- 
fon's  poftfcript  has  fattened  a  weight 
on  my  heart,  that  will  not  be  removed 
till  the  danger  is  overblown. 

This  day  I  had  Mifs  Grandifon's 
compliments,  with  tender  enquiries, 
brought  me ;  and  a  defire,  that  as  me 
fuppofed  my  firft  vifit  would  be  one  of 
thankful  duty,  meaning  to  church, 
{for  fo  I  had  told  her  it  mould)  my 
next  might  be  to  her. 

YeJIenlny  I  received  the  welcome 
packet  from  fo  many  kind  friends  ; 
and  I  profecuted  with  the  more  vigour, 
for  it,  my  writing  tafk.  How  eafily 
do  we  glide  into  fubjefts  that  pleafe 
us !— how  fwiftly  flies  the  pen ! — The 
characters  of  Sir  Charles  and  of  Mil's 
Grandifon  were  the  fubje&s ;  and  I 
was  amazed  to  find  how  much  I  had 
ivritten  in  fo  mort  a  time. 

.Mifs  Grandifon  fent  me  in  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  her  compliments,  joined 


with  thofe  6f  her  brother,  who  wac 
but  juft  returned  from  Canterbury. 

I  wonder  whs*  Sir  Charles  could  da 
at  Canterbury  fo  many  days,  and  tor 
have  nobody  there  whctB  his  fitter 
knows. 

She  would  have  made  me  a  vifit,  fhe 
fent  me  word ;  but  that  as  fhe  expected 
her  brother  in  the  morning,  me  had  in- 
tended to  have  brought  him  with  her. 
She  added,  that  this  morning  (Satur~ 
day}  they  mould  both  fet  out  for 
Colnebrook,  in  hopes  of  the  Earl  ant! 
Countefs  of  L.  arriving  there  as  this 
night  from  Scotland. 

Do  you  think,  Lucy,  it  would  not 
have  been  generous  in  Sir  Charles  to 
have  made  one  vifit,  before  he  let  out 
for  fo  many  days,  to  that  Canterbury, 
to  the  creature  on  whom  he  had  laid 
fuch  an  obligation  ;  I  can  only  mean 
as  to  the  civility  of  the  thing,  you  muft 
think ;  fmce  he  was  fo  good  as  to  join 
in,  nay,  to  propofe,  the  farther  inti- 
macy, as  a  brother,  -nd  friend,  and 
fo  forth — I  wifh  that  Sir  Charles  be  as 
fincere  in  his  profeflions  as  his  filler. 
He  may  in  his  travels,  (pofllbly  he 
may)  have  miftaken  fome  gay  weeds 
for  fine  flowers,  and  picked  them  up, 
and  brought  them  with  him  to  Eng- 
land :  and  yet  if  he  has  done  fo,  he 
will  even  then  be  fuperior  to  thoufand? 
who  travel,  and  bring  home  nothing 
but  the  weeds  of  foreign  climates. 

He  once  faid,  as  Mifs  Grandifon  told 
me,  that  the  Countefs  of  L.  is  ftill  a 
more  excellent  woman  than  my  Char- 
lotte. Ah  !  Sir  Charles  !  you  can  tell 
fibs,  I  believe.  I  will  not  forgive  in 
you  thofe  /lighter  deviations  which  v,  s 
are  apt  to  pals  by  in  other,  even  tole- 
rable men. 

I  wifti  you  may  be  in  earneft,  mr 
good  Sir,  in  propofmg  to  cultivate  an 
intimate  friendiTiip  with  me,  as  that 
of  a  brother  to  a  fifter,  [Shake  yoxu 
head,  my  Lucy,  if  you  will,  I  mean 
no  more]  that  I  may  be  intitled  to  tell 
you  your  faults,  as  I  fee  them.  In 
your  filler  Harriet  you  fhall  find, 
though  a  refpec"tful,  yet  an  open-eyed 
monitor.  Our  Charlotte  thinks  you 
cannot  be  wrong  in  any  thing. 

All  I  fear  is,  that  Sir  Charles's  ten- 
dernefs  was  defigned  to  be  excited 
only  while  my  fpirits  were  weak.  Yet 
he  befpoke  a  brotherly  relation  to  me 
before  Mr.  Reeves,  when  he.  brought 

me 
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me  home,  and  fuppofed  me  ftolen  from 
'"his  family  in  my  infancy.  That  was 
_g;oing  farther  than  was  neceflary,  if  he 
thought  to  drop  the  fraternal  character 
foon. 

But  might  not  my  own  behaviour  a- 
larm  him?  The  kind,  the  confiderate 
man,  is,  perhaps,  compaffionate  in  his 
intention.  Not  diftinguifliing  aright  my 
tiaftiful  gratitude,  and  down-caft  eye, 
he  might  be  afraid,  left  I  fliould  add 
one  to  the  half-fcore,  that  his  filler 
lays  will  die  if  he  marry. 

If  this  be  fo,  what,  my  dear,  will 
your  Harriet  deferve,  if  bis  caution  does 
not  teach  her  fome  ? 

After  all,  I  believe  thefe  men  in 
general  think  our  hearts  are  made  of 
itrange  combuftible  materials.  A  (park 
itruck,  a  match  thrown  in  •—-But  the 
bell  of  men,  this  admirable  man,  will, 
I  hope,  find  himfelf  miftakcn,  if  he 
thinks  fo  of  your  Harriet. 

What  ails  me,  that  I  am  grown  fuch 
aboafter?  Surely,  this  horrid  attempt 
of  Sir  Hargrave  has  not  affec"led  my 
br:iin-[  Methinks  I  am  not,  fome  how 
or  other,  as  I  uled  to  be  in  my  head, 
or  heart,  I  know  not  which. 

PO  you,  Lucy,  bring  me  back,  a- 
gain,  by  your  reminding  love,  if  you 
think  the. re  is  any  alteration  in  your 
Harriet  for  the  \vorfr  :  and  the  rather, 
as  it  may  prevent  my  uncle— 

But  what  makes  me  fo  much  more 
afraid  of  my  uncle  than  I  ufed  to  be  ? 
—Yet  men,  in  their  raillery,  [Don't, 
however,  read  this  paragraph  to  him] 
are  fo — I  don't  know  how — fo  #« -ten- 
der— But  let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of 
my  indulgent  grandmamma,  and  aunt 
Selby,  and  into  your  gentle  hands, 
and  ail  will  be  as  it  (hould  fce. 

But  what  was  my  fubjecl,  before 
this  laft  feized,  and  ran  away  with, 
my  pen  ?  I  did  not  ufe  to  wander  thus, 
when  I  had  a  beaten  path  before  me. 
O  this  vile,  vile  Sir  Hargrave !  If  I 
have  a  fault  in  my  head  that  did  not 
life  to  be  there,  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  him.  I  am  fure  my  heart  is  not 
wrong. 

But  I  can  write  nothing  now  but  of 
Mils  Grandifon  and  her  brother.  What 
entirely  new  fcene«  are  opened  to  me 
by  my  diftrefs  ? — May  1  have  caufr, 
as  Sir  Charles  wiihed,  to  reap  good 
from  evil  \ 

I  will  endeavour  to  bring  Mifs  Cle- 
wents  into  an  acquaintance  with  thefe 


worthies  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  I  have  my- 
felf  the  intereft  to  prefer fe  my  footing 
in  their  favour. 

Lady  Betty  refolves  to  recommend 
berfelf.  She  ow'//  be  acquainted  with 
them,  me  fays,  whether  they  will  or 
not.  And  yet  I  could  not  bear  for 
Lady  Betty  that  me  mould  be  flighted 
by  thofe  whom  me  doats  upon.  That, 
furely,  is  one  of  the  heavieft  of  evils .  And 
yetjelf-jfaiej  where  it  is  evidently  .in- 
herent, will  enable  one  to  get  over  it, 
I  believe,  pretty  foon  j  though  no- 
thing but  that  and  pride  can,  in  fuch. 
Of  fome  ufe  therefore  you'll  be  apt  to 
fay,  are  pride  and  fel'f-love.  Why- 
yes,  and  fo  they  are,  where  they  are 
a  part  of  a  perfon's  habit.  But,  O  my 
Lucy,  will  not  a  native  humility  ren- 
der this  pride,  whofe  genuine  offspring 
are  refentmeut  and  ill-will,  abfolutely 
unnecerTary,  and  procure  for  us,  un* 
mingled  with  mortification,  the  efteein 
we  wilh  for  in  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
thy ? 

As  to  the  reft  of  my  new  acqu  aint- 
ance  in  town,  who,  till  I  knew  this 
admirable  filler  and  brother,  took  uj> 
fo  much  of  my  paper,  though  fome  of 
them  are  doubtlefs  very  worthy;  Adieu.! 
— That  is  to  fay,  as  chofen  fubje el 
Adieu  ! 


HARRIET  BYROX, 
LETTER     XXXVIII, 

MISS  BYRON,   TO    MISS  SELBY. 

SATVRDAY  KICHT. 

ORD  hive  mercy  upon  me,  my 
JLjt  dear  !— What  lhall  1  do  r— The- 
vile  Sir  Hargrave  has  fent  a  challenge 
to  Sir  Charles!— What  may  be  the 
event!  —  O  that  I  had  not  come  to 
London ! — This  is  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter  that  communicates  it.  It  is  from 
that  Bagenhall.  But  this  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter — I  will  endeavour  to  trari- 
fcribe  it— But,  no,  I  cannot— My  Sal- 
ly mall  write  it  over.  Lord  blefs  me. 
what  lhall  I  do  ? 

'   TO  MISS  BYRON. 
*   MABAM, 

4   CAVrVtJISH-SQ^MRF,    rE».2$» 

c  YOtf  »'i£ht  eafily  believe,  that  the 

1  affair  betwixt  Sir  Hargrave  Pel  - 

«  lcxfe»-  «d  Sir  CharUs   Grandifon 

R-  *  could 
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<  covild  not,  after  fo  violent  an  infult 

*  as  the  former  received  from  the  lat- 
'  ter,  end  without  conferences. 

«  By  all  that's  facred,  Sir  Hargrave 

<  knows  not  that  I  write. 

*  There  is  but  one  way  that  I  can 

*  think  of  to  prevent  blooclmed ;  and 
'  that,  Madam,  feems  to  b,e  in.  your 

*  own  power. 

*  Sir  Hargrave  infifts  upon  it,  that 
he  meant  you  nothing  but  honour. 
You  know  the  ufe  or  abufe  of  the 
power  he  had  obtained  over  you.     \f 
he  behaved  with  indecency,  he  tells 
me  not  the  truth. 

*  To  make  a  young  lady,  whatever 
were  her  merit,  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
near  ten  thoufand  poxinds  a  year,  and 
who  had  declared  herfelf  abfolutely 
di  fen  gaged  in  her  affections,  was  not 
doing  diflionour  to  her,  fo  much  as 
to  himfelf,    in  the  violent  meafures 
his  love  obliged  him  to  take  to  make 
herfo. 

e  Now,  Madam,  as  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  was  utterly  a  ilranger  to 
you;  as  Sir  Hargrave  intended  fo 
honourably  by  you;  and,  as  you 
are  not  engaged  in  your  affections ; 
if  you  will  confent  to  be  Lady'Pol- 
lexfcn ;  and  if  Sir  Charles  Grancli- 
fon  will  afk  pardon  for  his  unpro- 
voked  knight-errantry ;  I  will  not  be 
SU;  Hargrave.' s  fecond  in  the  affair, 
if  he  refu'fe  to  accept  of  fuch  fatis- 
faction  in  full  for  the  violence  he 
fultained. 

*  I  folemnly  repeat,   that  Sir  Har- 
grave  knows  nothing  of  my  writing 
to  you.     You  may  (but  I  infift  upon 
it,  as  in   confidence   to  every  body 
elfe)  confult  your  con  fin  Reeves  on 
the  fubjecl.      Your  honour  given, 
that  you  will  in  a  month's  time  be 
Sir  Hargrav^s,  will  make  me  exert 
all  my  power  with  him  (and  I  have 
reafon  to  think  that  is  not  imall)  to 
induce  him  to  comprcniiie  on  thofe 
terms. 

'  1  went  to  Sir  Charles's  houfe  yef- 
teruay  afternoon,  with  a  letter  from 
Sir  Hargrave.  'Sir  Charles  was.  juii 
ftepping^into  his  chariot  to  'his  filter. 
He  opened  it ;  and  with  a  civility 
that  became  his  character,  told  me 
he  wns  juft  going  with  his  (iflen  to 
Ctlncbrook,  to  meet  dear  friends  on 
their  return  from  Scotland;  that  he 
ihould  return  on  Monday  ;  that  the 
£>i..;!  fure  h<;  Jhould  L/.  <.  with  htS 


long-abfent  friends,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  think  of  the  contents  till 
then  :  but  that  the  writer  fhould  not 
fail  of  fuch  an  anfweras  a  gentleman 
ought  to  give. 

'  Now,  -  Madam,  I  was  fo  much 
charmed  with  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon's  fine  perfon  and  politenefs,  and 
his  character  is  fo  extraordinary, 
that  I  thought  this  interval  between 
this  night  and  Monday  morning  a 
happy  one.  And  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  make  the  above  propofal  to 
you;  and  J  hope  you  will  think  it 
behoves  yotty  as  much  as  it  does  me, 
to  prevent  the  fatal  mifchief  that  may 
otherwife  happen,  to  men  of  their 
conlideration. 

*  J  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
perfonaily  known  to  you,  Madam ; 
but  my  character  is  too  generally 
eftablifhec!  for  any  one  to  impute  to  me 
any  other  motives  for  this  my  appli- 
cation to  you,  than  thofe  above  givea. 
A  line  left  for  me  at  Sir  Hargrave's., 
in  Cavendifh  Square,  will  come  to 
the  hands  of,  Madam, your  mojtcibe- 
dient  humble  fer<v  ant  y 

*  JAMES  BAGENHALL.* 

O  my  dear!  what  a  letter!— Mr. 
Reeves,  Mrs.  Reeves,  are  grieved  to 
the  heart.  Mr.  Reeves  fays,  that  if 
Sir  Hargrave  infifts  upon  it,  Sir  Charles 
is  obliged,  in  honour,  to  meet  him—- 
Murderous, vile  word  honour !  What, 
at  this  rate,  is  honour!  The  very  op- 
polite  to  duty,  goodnefs,  piety,  reli- 
gion; and  to  every  thing  that  is  or 
ought  to  be  facred  among  meu. 

How  ftiall  I  look  Mils  Grandifon  in 
the  face !  Mifs  Grandifon  will  hate 
me!  To  be  again  the  occafion  of  en- 
dangering the  life  of  fuch  a  brother  ! 

But  what  do  you  think?  —  Lady 
Betty  is  of  opinion — Mr.  Reeves  has 
confulted  Lady  Betty  Williams,  in 
confidence — Lady  Betty  fays,  that  if 
the  matter  can  be  prevented— Lord 
blcfs  me !  (lie  fays,  I  ought  to  prevent 
it ! — What !  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
.fuch  a  man  as  Sir  Hargrove !  fo  un- 
manly, fo  malicious,  fo  low,  a  wretch  1 
— What  does  Lady  Betty  mean  ?— 
Yet  were  it  in  my.  power  to.  lave  t,hc  life 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  and  I  refilled 
to  do  it ;  for  felfiih  reafons  refuf-.:d  ; 
for  the  fake  of  my  worldly  happin.'U  ; 
\vhen  there  ur-;  thcufand;  ot  goud  \vi\vs, 

v-  h» 
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•who  are  miferable  with  bad  liulbands 
— lint  will  not  the  la  orifice  of  my  life 
be  acceptable  by  this  iUnguinary  man ! 
That,  with  all  my  heart,  would  I  make 
no  fcruple  to  lay  down.  If  the  wretch 
will  plunge  a  dagger  in  my  bbfom,  and 
take  that  for  fatisfaftion,  I  will  not 
hefitate  one  moment. 

But  my  coufm  faid,  that  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  Sir  Charles  would  hardly 
be  brought  to  afk  pardon.  *  How  can 
I  doubt/  laid  I,  '  that  the  vile  man, 
if  he  may  be  induced  by  this  Bagen- 
hall  to .  compromife  on  my  being  his 
wife,  will  difpenfe  witli  that  puncti- 
lio, and  wreak  on  me,  were  I  to  be 
his  unhappy  property,  his  whole  un- 
manly vengeance  ?  Is  he  not  fpiteful, 
mean,  malicious  ? — But,  abhorred 
be  the  thought  of  my  yielding  to  be 
the  wife  of  lucli  a  man  ! — Yet,  what 
is  the  alternative?  Were  I  to  die, 
that  wretched  alternative  would  {till 
take  plate  :  his  malice  to  the  beft  of 
men  won  hi  rather  be  whetted  than 
blunted,  by  my  irrevocable  deltiny  !' 

0  my  Lucy  !  violent  as  my  grief  was, 
dreadful    as    my  apprehenfions   were, 
and  unmanly   as   the  treatment  I  met 
with-  from  the  bafe  man,    I  never  was 
(liftrefled  till  now! 

But  ihould  Mifs  Grandifon  advife, 
fticuld  me  infift  upon  my  compliance 
\vith  the  abhorred  condition,  (and  has 
/lie  not  a  right  to  infift  upon  it,  for  the 
fake  of  the  fafety  of  her  innocent  bro- 
ther ?)  can  I  then  refufemy  compliance 
with  it  ? — Are  we  not  taught,  that  this 
world  is  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  of  morti- 
fication ?  And  is  not  calamity  riecef- 
1'ary  to  weafi  our  vain  hearts  from  it? 
And  if  my  motive  be  a  motive  of  juf- 
tice  and  gratitude,  and  to  fave  a  life 
vmch  more  valuable  to  the  world  than 
my  own  5  and  which,  but  for  me,  had 
not  been  in  danger — Ought  I — And 
yet — Ah !  my  Lucy,  what  can  I  fay  ? 
—How  unhappy  !  that  I  cannot  con- 
fult  this  dear  lady,  who  has  fuch  an 
intereft'  in  a  life  fo  precious,  as  I  might 
have  done  had  me  been  in  town . 

O  Lucy !  What  an  anfwer,  as  this 
unwelcome,  this  wicked  mediator  gives 
it,  was  that  which  the  excellent  man 
returned  to  the  delivered  challenge — 

1  I  ::m  going  to  meet  dear  friends  on 
*  thtir  return -from  Scotland!1  What 
a  meeting  of  joy  will  be  here'faddened" 
•vtr,  if  they  know  of  this  (hocking 

And  how  can  'hi*'  rrobie 


heart  overflow  with  pleafure  on  this 
joyful  occafion,  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  with  fuch  an  important 
event  in  fufpenfe,  that  may  make  it  the 
laft  meeting  which  this  affe<5li6nate  and 
mbft  wbftliy  of  families  will  ever  know  ! 
How  near  may  be  the  life  of  this  dear* 
brother  to  a  period,  when  he  congra- 
tulates the  fafe  arrival  of  his  brother 
and  lifter!  And  who  can  bear  to  think 
of  feeing,  ere  one  week  is  over-paft, 
the  now  rejoicing  and  harmonious  fa- 
mily, clad  in  mourning  for  the  firft  of 
brothers,  and  firll  of  men  !  And  I,  my 
Lucy,  I,  the  wretched  Harriet  Byron, 
to  be  the  caufe  of  all ! 

And  could  the  true  hero  fay,  that 
the  pleafure  he  fliould  have  on  meeting' 
his  long  abfent  friends,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  think  of  the  contents  of  fuch 
a'  letter,  till  Monday ;  but  that  then 
the  writer  fhould  not  fail  of  fuch  an 
anfwer — as  a  gentleman  ought  to  give  ? 
— O  my  dear  Sir  Charles!  [on  this 
occafion  he  is,  and  ought  to  be,  very 
dear  to  me.]  How  I  dread  the  anfwer 
which  vile  cuftom,  and  falfe  honour, 
will  oblige  you,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
give!  And  is  there  no  way  with  ho-, 
nour  to  avoid  giving  fuch  an  anfwer, 
as  diltrafts  me  to  be  told  (as  Mr. 
Reeves  tells  me)  muji  be  given,  if  I, 
your  Harriet  interpofe  not,  to  the  fa- 
crificecfall  my  happinefs  in  this  life  ? 

But   Mr.  Reeves  aflcs,  l  May  not 

*  this  Bagenhall,  though  lie  fays  Sir 
'  Hargrave  knows  nothing  of  his  writ- 

*  ing,    have  written  in   concert   with 

*  him  ?' — What  if  he  has,  does  not  the 
condition  remain  ?  And  will   not  the 
refentment,  on  the  refufal,  take  place  ? 
And  is  not  the  challenge  delivered  into 
Sir  Charles's  hands  ?  And  has  he  not 
declared,  that  he  will  fend  an  anfwer  to 
it  on  Monday  ?    This  is  carrying  the 
matter    beyond    contrivance   or    ftru- 
tagem.    Sir  Charles  fo  challenged,  will 
not  let  the  challenger  come  oJF&^/T/y. 
He  cannot,  in  real  honour,  now,  make . 
propoi'als  for  qualifying  ;  or  accept  of. 
them,  if  made  to  him.     And  is   not 
Monday  the  next  day  but  one  ? — Only 
that  day  between,   for  which  I   have 
been  preparing  my  grateful  heart  to 
return   my   filent  praiies   to   the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  place  dedicated  to  his 
honour,  for  fo   fighal   a  deliverance  ! 
And  now  is  my  faicty  to  be  owinpf,  a* 
it  may  happen,  to  a  much  better  per- 
Ibn's  dcfti'iiiHon"!    - 

li  a-  I  was 
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I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  pen. 
—See  how  the  bliftered  paper  —  It  is 
too  late  to  fend  away  this  letter  :  if  it 
•were  not,  it  would  be  barbarous  to 
torment  you  with  it,  while  the  dread- 
ful fufpenfe  holds. 

SUKDAT  MORNING. 

I  AM  unable  to  write  on  in  the  man- 
ner I  ufed  to  do.  Not  a  moment  all  the 
night  paft  did  I  clofemyeyes  :  how  they 
are  fwelled  with  weeping  f  I  am  pre- 
paring, however,  to  go  to  church  : 
there-  will  I  renew  my  fervent  prayers, 
that  my  grateful  thankfgiving  for  the 
paft  deliverance  may  be  bleffed  to  me 
in  the  future  event  ! 

Mr.  Reeves  thinks,  that  no  ftep 
ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  taken  in  this 
(hocking  affair,  till  Sir  Charles  returns, 
or  Mifs  Grandifbn  can  be  confulted. 
He  has  taken  meafures  to  know  every 
motion  of  the  vile  Sir  Hnrgrave. 

Lord  blefs  me,  my  dear;  the  man 
has  loft  three  of  his  fore-teeth  !  A  man 
ib  vain  of  his  perion  !  O  how  muft  he 
be  exafperated  ! 

Mr.  Reeves  alfo  \viil  be  informed  of 
Sir  Charles's  arrival  the  moment  he 
c'omes  to  town.  He  has  private  infor- 
mation, that  the  furious  Sir  Hargrave 
fras  with  him  a  man  {killed  in  the  fcience 
of  offence,  with  whom  he  is  practiilng 
—  O  iny  dear,  how  this  diftra&s  me  ! 

For  Mr.  Reeves  or  me  to  anfwer 
this  Bagenhall,  Mr.  Reeves  fays,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  as  he  is  a  wicked 
man,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  writ- 
ten the  alarming  letter  from  good  prin- 
ciples. I  once,  indeed,  propofed  to 
write  —  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  what  to 
propofe  —  '  Can  you  write/  laid  Mr. 
Reeves,  (  and  promifie  or  give  hope  to 
'  Sir  Hargrave  ?' 

'  O  no,  no  P  anfwered  I. 

'  If  you  could,   it  is  my  opinion, 

*  that  Sir  Charles  and  his  fitter  would 

*  both  delpife  you,  however  felf-deny- 
«  ing  and  laudable  your  motive  might 
1  be.' 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
MONDAY  MORNING,    TIZ.  ZJ. 

WH  A  T  a  dreadful  day  was  yd  - 
terday  to  me;  and  what  a  ftill 
\vorfc  night  had  I,   if  poilible,  thaw, 


the  former !  My  prayers,  I  doubt,, 
cannot  be  heard,  fmce  they  have  not 
that  a/fiance  with  them  that  they  tiled 
to  be  attended  with.  How  happy  was 
I  before  I  came  to  London  !  I  cannot 
write :  I  cannot  do  any  thing.  Mr. 
Reeves  is  juft  informed,  that  Sir 
Charles  and  Lord  L.  and  the  two  fitters^ 
arrived  in  town  late  laft  night.  O  my 
Lucy,  to  return  fiich  an  anfwer,  I 
doubt,  as  Sir  Charles  thinks  a  gentle- 
man ought  to  fend.  Good  Heaven ! 
how  will  this  day  end? 

r:  IGHT  O'CLOCK, 

I  HAVK  received  this  moment  tits, 
following  billet. 

f    MY  DEAR  HARRIET, 

<  pREPARE  ygurfelf  for  a  new 

•  '  admirer:    my  fifter  L.   and  I, 
are  refblved  to  breakfaft  with  your 
unlefs  you  forbid  us  by  the  bearer^ 
If  we  find  you  to  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  your  ufual  morning- 
appearance,  v/e  fhall  fufpecl:  you  of 
a  de-fire  to  triumph  ever  us  in  the. 
conicioufncfs  ofyour  fuperior  graces. 
It  is  a  fudden  refc  Union.  You  mould 
have  had  otherwife  notice  laft  night  j 
a»d  yet  it 'was  late  before  we  camt 
to  town.—  Have  you   been  good  ? 
Are  you  quite  recovered  ?  But  in  half 
an  hour  1  hope  to  aik  you  an  hundred 
thoufand  queftiuiis. 

*  Compliments  tooxir  coufln-s. 


Here  is  a  fweet  fprrghtlv  billet. 
Mils  Grandifbn  cannot  know,  the, 
counteis  cannot  know,  any  thing  of 
the  dreadful  affair,  that  has  given  t« 
my  countenance,  and  I  am  lure  will 
continue  on  it,  an  appearance,  that,, 
did  I  not  always  drefs  when  1  arojie 
for  the  morning,  would  make  me  re-. 
ganllei's  of  thai  Miii>  Grandifon  hints 
at. 

What  joy,  at  '.mother  time,  wouli 
the  honour  of  this  vi lit.  have  given  ua ! 
But  even  now,  we  have  u  melancholy 
plealure  in  it :  jult  luch  a  one,   ab  the 
Ibrrowin.u- friends  of  the  deiporate  lick, 
experience,  on  the  coming  in  of  along- -  . 
expected  phylkian,  although   they  are 
in  a  manner  hopclels   of  his  fuceels.. 
But  n  coach  (lops — 

I  ran  to  the  dining-room  window.  f 
O  niy  J«;»r !  it  Is  u  couch;  l>ut  oniv 
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tke  two  ladies!  Good  God  !  -—  Sir 
Chnrics  at  this  moment,  at  tkis  mo- 
ment, my  boding  heart  tells  me1— 

TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 

MY  heart  is  a  little  lighter:  yet  not 
un:ippreheniive — Take  my  narrative  in, 
courie,  as  I  mall  enxleavour  to  give 
you  the  particulars  of  evety  thing  that 
parted  in  the  lalt  more  than  agreeable 
three  hours. 

I  had  juft  got  down  mto  the  great 
parlour,  before  the  ladies  entered.  Mr. 
Reeves  waited  on  them  at  their  coach. 
He  banded  in  the  counted.  Mifs 
Grandiibn,  in  a  charming  husnour,  en- 
tered with  them.  *  There,  Lady  L. 

*  firft  know  our  couiin  Reeves,'  faid 
fhc— 

The  countefs,  after  faluting  Mrs. 
iCeeves*  turned  to  me — '  There,  Lady 
'  L.'  .did  Mifs  Grandifon,  '  that's 
'  the  girl !  That's  our  Harriet!' — Her 
ladyfhip  faluted  me — f  But  how  now  !' 
fhid  Mifs  Grandiibn;,  looking  earneiUy 
in  my  face.  *  How  now,  Harriet!— 

*  Excuie   me,   Lady  L.'   (taking  my 
hand)   *  I  nmft  reckon  with  this  girl;' 
leading   me   to    the  window — *  How 

*  now,   Harriet! — Thole  eyes! — Mr. 

*  Reeves  —  couiin — Mrs.   Reeves  !  — 
«  What's  to  clo  here  I' 

'    Lively    and    ever- amiable    Mifs 

*  Grandiibn,'  thought  I,  *  how  will, 

*  by-and-by,  all  this  fweet  fun-ftmie 

*  in  your  countenance  be  fhut  in !' 

*  Come,  come,  I  *ivill  know,'   pro- 
ceeded ihe,  making  me  lit  down,  and 
taking  my  hand  as  fhe  fat  by  me,  her 
tun  in  the  other  handj    '  I  will  know 
*-  the  whole  of  the  matter. — That's  my 

*  dear,'    for  I    try'd  to   fmile — «  An 
'  April   eye — Would  to  Heaven  the 

*  month  was.  come,  which  my  Harriet's 
«  eye  anticipates.' 

I  fighcd.  «  Well,  but  why  that 
1  heavy  iigh?'  faicl  flve.  <•  Our  grand- 

*  mother  Shirley — ' 

'  I  hope,  Madam,  ii  very  well.' 
4  Our  aunt  Seiby?  Our  uncieSelby  ? 

*  Our  Lucy?' 

«  All  well,  I  hope,' 

*  What  a  deuce  ails  the  girl,  then  I 

*  Take  care  I  don't  have  caufe  to  beat 

*  you  ! — Ha\-e   any  of    yt,ur   fellows 
'  hanged  themfelvrs  ? — And  are  you 

*  concerned  they  did  not  fooner  find 
'  the  rope? — But  come,  we  will  know 
«  all,  by-and-by.' 


*  Charlotte,'  faid  the  eowitefs,  ap- 
proaching me,  [I  ftood  up]   '  you  op- 

prefs  our  new  fifter  :  I  wifh,  my  dear, 
you  would  borrow  a  few  of  our 
younger  filter's  blufhes.  Let  me 
take  "you  out  of  this  lively  girl's 
hands  :  I  have  much  ado  to  keep  hex- 
down,  though  I  am  her  elder  lifter. 
Nobody  but  my  brother  can  manage 
her.' 

*  Mifs  Grandifon,   Madam,  is  all 

*  goodnefs.' 

'  We  have  been  all  difturbed,'  faid 
Mrs.  Reeves,'  f  I  was  glad  to  be  helpeJ 
out]  *  in  the  fear  that  Sir  Hai-grare 
<  Polkxien— ' 

'  O  Madam !  he  dr.rs  not' — he  will  • 

*  not — he'll  be  glad  to   be  quiet,  if 

*  you'll  Let  him,'  faid  the  countefs. 

.  It  was  plain  they  knew  nothing  of 
five  challenge. 

*  V»u  have  not  heard  any  thing  par- 
'  ticular,'  alked  Mil*  Grandiibn,  '  of 

*  Sir  Haa-grave?' 

*•  I  hope  your  brother.  Madam,  has 

*  not,'  anfwei-edl. 

*  Not  a  word,  I  dare  fay.* 

*  You  muft  believe,  ladies,'  faid  I, 

*  that  1  mutt  be  greatly  aftecled ,  were 

*  any  thing  likely  to  happen  to  my  de- 
'  liverer ;  as  all  mutt  have  been  laid  at 
'  my  door.  Such  a  family  harmony  to 

*  be  interrupted — ' 

*  Come,'  &id  MifeGrandifon, '  this 

*  is  very  good  of  you ;  this  is  like  a. 

*  fifter  ;  but  I  hope  my  brothev  will  be 

*  here  by-and-by.' 

'  And  Lord  L.'  added 'the obliging 
countefs,  '  wants  to  fee  you,  my  dear. 
'  Come,  my  love,  if  Charlotte  is 

*  naught,  he  will  make  a  party  againft 
'  her  ;  and  flic  fhall  be  but  my  fecond- 
4  beil  fitter.     1  hope  ray  lord  and  Sir 

*  Charles  will  come  together,  if  they 
'  «an  but  fhake  off  wicked  Everard, 
«  as  we  call   a   ki-nfman,    wl>om   Sk 
«  Charles  has  no  miad  to  introduce  to 
f  you-,  without  your  leave.' 

«  But  we'll  not  May  breakfaft  for 
«  them,'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon :   '  they 
«  were   not   certain  ;    and  defircd  vre 
«  \vould  r-ot.      Come,    come,    get  us  • 
'  fome  breakfaft ;  Lady  L.  has  been  up- 
«  before  her  hour  \  and   I   have  tokl 
'you,  Harriet,   that   I   am   an  early 
«  rifer.      I    don't    chufe    to  eat  nxy 
f  gloves— but  I  muft  do  fomething  to 

*  divert  my  hunger.'  And  ftepping  to 
tht  harplkhord.  ilie  touched  the  keys  m 
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fuch  a  manner,  as  /hewed  me  could 
make  them  fpeak  what  language  flie 
pleafed. 

I  attended  to  her  charming  finger  :  fo 
did  every  one.  But  breakfalt  coming 
ia — <  jsjo,  but  I  won't!'  laid  Ihe, anti- 
cipating' our  requeft  j  and  continuing 
the  air  by  her  voice,  rnn  to  the  table  : 
'  Hang  ceremony,'  faid  me,  fitting 
down  rirft  5  'let  flower  fouls  compli- 
'  ment.'  And  taking  ibme  muttin, 
«  I'll  have  breakfafted  before  thefe 

*  Pray,  MaJams!  and  Prayt  my  dears! 

*  are'feated." 

*  Mad  girl!'  Lady  L.   called  her. 

*  Thefe,  Mrs.  Reeves,  are  always  her 

*  airs    with  us :    but  I    thought    ihe 

*  would  have  been   reftrained  by   the 

*  example  of  her  fitter  Harriet.     We 
'have  utterly  fpoiled  the  girl  by  our 

*  fond  indulgence. — But,  Charlotte,  is 
4  n  good  heart  to  be  every  ivhera  plead  - 

*  td'fof  a  whimiioal  head?' 

*  Who   fees  not  the  elder   filler  in 
'  that  fpeech  ?T  replied  Mil's  Grandi- 
ibn:    *  but   I    am  the  moft   generous 
'  creature  brciitiiing;  yet  nobody  finds 
'  it  out     For  why  do  I  aifume  thefe 

*  filly  airs,  but  to  makejow,  Lady  L. 

*  mine  at  my  expence.' 

Still,   Liuv%    the  contents   of  that 
BagenhaiTs  letter  hung  heavy  at  my 
heart.     But  i  could  not  be  lure  but 
Sir  Charles  ha'd  his  realbns  for  conceal- 
ing the  matter  from  his  iiftrrs,  I  knew 
not  how  to  enter  directly  ir,to  the  fub- 
jeft.     '  But,1  thought   I,    '  cannot   1 
fifli  fomcthing  out  for  the  quiet  of 
my   own   heart:    and   have   to   Sir 
Charles's  difcretion,  the  ifunruT  of 
his  revealing  the  matter  to  hi*  lifters, 
orothcrwiie.> 

«  Did  your  ladylhip,'  faid  I  to  Lady 
L.  '  arrive  ort  Saturday,'  [I  knew  not 
how  to  begin]  '  atthehofpitablc  houle 

*  at  Colnebrook,  my  -afylum  .?> 

*  I  did  :  and    mall   hcive  a   greater 
«  value  for  that  houfe  than  I  ever  had 
•'before,    for   it's    having  afforded  a 

*  fhclter  to  fo  valued  a  lady.' 

'  You  have  been  told,  ladles,  I  fup-> 
•pole,  of  that  Wil  fon's  letter  to  bir 
•'Charles?' 

*  We   have:    and  rejoice    to  find, 
•that  fo  deep  a  plot  -wa*  fo   happily 
« T ruff  rated.' 

'  His  pollfcript  gives  me  concern.* 
<  What  were  the  contents  of  it?* 
4  That  Sir   Hargrave  breathed  no- 

*  -thing  but  revenge.* 


'  Sir  Charles  told  us  nothing  oft  iiaf? 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  man  fa 
greatly  difappointed  Ihould  rave  ami 
threaten.  I  am  told  that  he  is  ftill, 
either  by  fhame  or  illnefs,  confinctl 
to  his  chamber.' 

At  that  moment,  a  chariot  ftopt  at 
the  door;  and  inllantly,  *  It  is  Lord 

*  L.  and   Sir  Charles  with  him,'  laid 
Mifs  Grandifon. 

I  dared  not  to  truft  myfelf  with  my 
joy.  I  hurried  out  at  one  of  the  doors, 
as  if  I  had  forgot  fomething,  as  they 
entered  at  the  other.  I  rulhed  into  the 
back  parlour — '  Thank  God!  thank 

*  God  !'  faid  I — My  gratitude  was  too 
ftrongfpr  my  heart  j  I  thought  I  mould 
have  fainted. 

Do  you  wonder,  Lucy,  at  my  be- 
ing fo  much  affected,  when  I  had 
been  in  fueh  a  dreadful  fufpenfe,  and 
had  formed  fuch  terrible  ideas  of  the 
danger  of  one  of  the  belt  men,  all  ow- 
ing to  his  fen-ing  and  laving  me  ? 

Surnri/es  from  joy,  I  fancy,  and 
where  gratitude  is  the  principal  fpring, 
are  fooner  recovered  from  than  fur-  , 
prize?  which  raife  the  more  ftormy  paf- 
iions.  Mrs.  Reeves  came  in  to  me: 
c  My  dear !  your  withdrawing  will  b^ 
c  noticed.* — «•  I  was  juft  coming  in/ 
faid  I :  and  fo  I  was.  I  went  in. 

Sir  Charles  bowed  low  to  me  :  fo  did 
my  Lord.  '  Permit  me,  Madam,  'faid 
Sir  Charles,  '  to  prefent  Lord  L.  to 

*  you;    he  is  our  brother — Our  late- 

*  found  fifter  Harriet,  my  lord.' 

-  '  Yes.  but  Sir  Charles,'  faut  Mifs 
Grandifon,  *  Mifs  Byron,  and  Mr. 
(  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  have  been  torment - 

*  ing  themfelves  about  a  poftfcript  to 

*  that  footman's  letter.      You  told  not 
'  us  of  that  poftfcript.* 

1  Who  minds  poftfcripts,  Charlotte* 

*  Except,  indeed,  to  a  lady's  letter. — • 
'-One  \vcrd  with  you,  good  Mills  By- 

*  r«*n  !'  taking  my  hand,  and  leading 
me  to  the  window. 

How  the  fool  coloured  !  I  could  fed 
mv  face  glo\v. 

O  Lucy  t  what  a  confcioufnefs  of 
inferiority  tills  u  mind  not  ungenerous, 
when  it  labours  under  the  fenfe  of  obli- 
gations-it cannot  return  ! 

*  My  lifter  Charlotte,  Madam,  w:r-, 
'  impatient  to  prefent  to  you  her  be- 

*  loved  lifter.     Lady  L.  was  as  impa» 

*  tient  to  attend  you.     My  Lord  L. 

*  was  ecjuallydefiroua  to  ckitn  the  her- 
*-'nour  of  yoxir  Acquaintance.     They 

'  inliftci 
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>  HI  filled  upon  my  introducing  my 
lord.  I  thought  it  \vas  too  precipi- 
tate a  vifit,  and  might  hurt  your  de- 
licacy, and  make  Charlotte  and  me 
appear  as  if  we  kail  been  ollenta- 
tioully  boalliug  of  the  opportunities 
that  had  been  thrown  into  our  hands, 
to  do  a  very  co.in.mon  f'ervice.  I  think 
I  fee  you  are  hurt.  Forgive  me,  Ma- 
dam, I  will  follow  'my  own  judg- 
ment another  time. .  Only  be  allur- 
ed of  this,  that  your  merits,  and  not 
the  lervice,  have  drawn  this  vifit  upon 
you/ 

I  could  not  be  difpleafed  at  this  po- 
lite addrefs,  as  it  helped  me  to  an  ex- 
cufe  for  behaving  fo  like  a  fool,  as  he 
might  think,  lince  he  knew  not  live 
caufe. 

*  You  are  very  obliging,  Sir.  My 
'  Lord  and  Lady  L.  do  me  great  ho- 

*  nour.     Mils   Grandifon  cannot   do 

*  any  thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
'  me.     In  lucli  company,  I  am  but  a 

*  common    perfon ;  but  my  gratitude 
'  will  never  let  me  look  upon  your  fea- 

*  fonable  protection  as  a  common  iec- 
'  vice.  I  am  only  anxious  for  the  con- 
'  fequence  to  yourfelf.     I  mould  have 
'  no  pretence  to  the  gratitude  I   {peak 
.'  of,  if  I  did  not  own  that  the  reported 
'  threatenings,  and  what  Wilibn  writes 

*  by  way  of  pollfcript,  have  given  me 
'  dillurbance,  lelt  your  fafety  mould, 
'  on  my  account,  be  brought  into  ha- 
4  zard.' 

'  Mil's  Byron  fpeaks  like  herfelf ; 

*  but  whatever  were  to  be  the  confe- 
'  quences,   can  you   think,    Madam, 
'  that  a  man  of  any  fpirit  could  have 

*  afted  otherwife  than  1  did  ?     Would 

*  T  not  liave  been  glad,  that  any  man 
'  would  have  done  juft  the  fame  thing, 

*  in  favour   of  my    lifter   Charlotte? 

*  Could  I  behave  with  greater  modera- 

*  tion  ?  I   am  plealed  w'th  myfelf  on 
c  looking   back}  and  that  I  am   not 

*  always :  there  fliall  be  no  confequence 

*  follow,  that  I  am  not  forced  upon  in 

*  my  own  neceilary  defence.' 

We  fpoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard : 
and  Mils  Grandifon  joining  us,  faid, 

*  But  pray,  brother,  tell  us  if  there  be 
.'  grounds  to  apprehend  any  thing  from 

*  what  the  footman  writes  ?' 

*  You  cannot  imagine  but  Sir  Har^ 
'  grave  would  blulter  and  threaten : 
'  to  lofe  luch  a  prize,  fo  near  as- he 

*  thought  himfelf  to  carrying  his  poim% 
f  mull  uife£l  a  man  of  hi>  cult  $  but  are 


*  ladies   tube  troubled   with  •  ~vorJj  ? 

*  Men  at  true  courage  do  not  threatrn.* 

*  Shall   I  beg  one  word  with  you, 

*  '  Sir  Charles?'  laid  my  couiin  Rtx-v-.-s. 

They  withdrewto  the  back  parjov.r  ; 
and  there  Mr.  Rcevx-s,  who  had  flit 
letter  of  that  Bagenhall,  Ihewed  it  to 
him. 

He  read  it — '  A  very  extraordinary 

*  letter!'   laid  he  ;  and  gave  it  back  to 
him — '  But  pray,  what  lays  Mil's  F,y- 
1  ron  to  it  ? — \$Jbe  willing  to  take  this 

*  Hep  in  coniideration  of  my  fafety  ?' 

*  You  may  believe,  Sir  Charles,  Ihc 

*  is  greatly  dittreired.' 

*  As  a  lender-hearted  woman,  and 

*  as  one  who  thinks  already  much  too 

*  highly  of  what  was  done,    Hie  may 

*  be  diitrefled  :  but  does  (he  h dilate  a 

*  moment  upon  the  part  Ihe  ought  to 

*  take  ?  does  Ihe  not  dtipilt;  the  writer 

*  and  the  writing  ?— I  thought  Mifs 
'  Byron—' 

He  Itopt,  it  feemed,  and  fpoke  and 
looked  warm;  *  The  firlt  time/  fa  id  Mr. 
Reeves,  '  that  I  though!  Sir  Charles, 

*  on  occalion,  pairionate.'   - 

I  wifli,  Lucy,  that  he  had  notftopt. 
I  wifh  he  had  laid  what  he  thought 
Mil's  Byron.  I  own  to  you,  that  it 
would  go  to  my  heart,  it  1  knew  that 
Sir  Charles  Grandifyn  thought  .me  a 
mean  creature. 

«  You  muft  think,  Sir  Charles,  that 
<  Mil's  Byron—' 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Reeves,  forgive  me  for 

*  interrupting  you ;    what  Iteps   have 
•*  been  taken  upon  this  letter  ?' 

«  None,  Sir.' 

*  It  has  not  been  honoured  with,  uo- 
'  tice  ;  not  with  the  !ea/i  notice  ?' 

It  had  not. 

'  And  could  it  be  fupp'ofed  by  thefr 
'  mean  men  (All  men  are  mean,  Mr. 

*  Reeves,    who  can  be  fremedltutedl? 
f  guilty  of  a  balenefs)  that  I  wouH 

*  be  thought  to  alk  pardon  for  my  part 
'  in  this  affair  ?  No  man,  Mr.  Reeves, 
'  would  be  more  ready  than  mylelf  to 
'  alk  pardon,  eveij  of  my  inferior,  had 
'  I  done  a  wrong  thing :    but  never 
'  ihould  a  prince  make  me  ftopp  to  uif- 

*  avow  a  right  one.' 

*  But,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  alk  you, 
'  Has  Sir  Hargrave  challenged  you  ? 

*  Did  tins  Bagenhull  bring  you  a  let- 
«  ter?' 

'  Sir  Hargrave  has  :  Bagenhall  did. 
'.  But  what  of  that,  Mr.  Reeves  >  1 

*  promil'ed  aai  aniwer  on  Monday.     I 

4  wuuH 
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«  would  not  fo  much  as  think  of  fet- 

*  ting  pen  to  paper  on  luch  an  account, 
'  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  happi- 

*  nefs  I  had  hoped  to  receive  in  the 
-*  meeting  of  a  fifter  and  her  iord,  ib 

*  -dear  to  me  :  an  aniwer  I  have  ac- 
'  cordingly  lent  him  this  day." 

<  You  have  fent  him   an   anfwer, 

*  Sir  ! — I  am  in  great  apprehenfions — ' 
.  *  You  have  no  reafon,  Mr.  Reeves, 

'  I  do  affare  you.     But   let  not  my 

*  filters,    nor  Lord  L.  know   of  this 

*  matter.     Why  ftould   I,  who  can- 

*  not  have  a  moment's  uneafmefs  upon 
'  it,  for  my  ciwi  fake,  have  the  neeJ- 

*  lels  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  per- 

*  fons  to  whom  I  wiih  to  give  nothing 

*  but  pleahire,  to  contend  with  ?     An 

*  imaginary  diftrefs,  to  thofe  who  think 

*  it  more  than  imaginary,  is  a  real  one: 

*  and  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  my  friends 

*  unhappy*' 

*  Have  you   accepted,  Sir  —  Have 
'•*  -you — ' 

'  I  have  been  too  much  engaged, 
..*-  Mr. -Reeves,  in  fuch  canfes  as  this: 

*  I  never  drew  my  fword  btit  in  my 

*  own  defence,  "and  when   no  other 
'..means  could    defend  'me.     I  never 

*  could  bear  a  deiigned  jnfult.     I  am 

*  naturally  pafBonate.    You  know  not 
;*  the  pains  it  has  coft  me  to  keep  my 

*  paiTion  under:  but  I    have  ruftcretl 

*  too  tnnch  in  my  after-regret,  when 

*  I  have  been  hurried  away  by  it,  no't 

*  to  endeavour  to  reitmin  it's  firlt  lal- 
'  lies.1 

4  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  -meet — " 

*  I  will  not   meet  any  -man,  Mr. 

*  Reeves,  as  a  d'uellirt :    I  am  not  fo 

*  much  a  coward,  as  to  be  afraid  of 

*  being  branded  for  one.     I  hope  my 
.*  fjpirit  is  in  general  too  well  known 

*  for  any  one  to  infult  me  on  fuch  an 
•*  imputation.  Forgive  the  feeming  va- 

4  nity,  Mr.  Reeves ;  but  I  live  not  to 
•*  the  world  ;  I  live  to  myfelfj  to  the 
'•  monitor  within  me.' 

Mr.  Reeves  applauded  him  with  \\\s 
hands  and  eyes  ;  but  could  not  in 
-words.  '  The  heart  fpcke  thefe  laft 

*  words,'  faid  try  couiin.     '  How  did 

*  his  face  fesro  to  {nine  in  my  eyes  1" 

'  There    rre   mimy    bad    culloms, 

*  Mr.  Reeve*:,  thr.t  I  grieve  for;  but 

*  for  none  fo  much  as  this  of  premc- 

*  ditatfed  duelling.    Where  i§  the  mag  - 
1  i^iniinity  of  the  man  that  cannot  get 

/*  above  the  vulgar  breath  ?  How  ma- 
4  r.y  fatherleft,.  brotherleTs,  fonkfs  fa- 
'  .J7ii.ier%  i^ive  mourned  all  their  lives 


the  unhappy  refort  to  this  drea.lful 
practice  !  A  man  who  defies  his  fe  - 
low-creature  into  the  field,  in  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  muft  firft  defy  hisGodj 
and  what  are  his  hopes,  but  to  be  a 
murderer;  to  do  an  irreparable  in- 
jury to  the  innocent  family  and  de- 
pendents of  the  murdered? — But, 
fmce  you  have  been  let  into  the  mat- 
ter fo  far,  by  the  unaccountable  lerr 
ter  yoxi  let  me  fee,  I  will  fliew  you 
Sir  Hargrave's  to  me. — This  is  it,* 
pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket-book. 


Y  OU  did  well,  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
*  difon,  to  leave  your  name. 
My  fcoundrels  were  too  far  off  their 
mafter  to  inform  themfelves  by  the 
common  fyrnbols,  who  the  perfon 
was  that  infulted  an  innocent  man, 
(as  to  him  innocent,  however)  on 
the  highway.  You  excelled  to  hear 
from  me,  it  is  evident ;  and  you 
mould  have  heard  before  now,  had 
I  been  able,  from  the  eftecls  of  the 
•unmanly  furprize  you  took  advan- 
tage of,  to  leave  my  chamber.  J 
demand  from  you  the  fatisfaclio* 
due  to  a  gentleman.  The  time  your 
own  ;  provided  it  exceed  not  nex,t 
Wcdnefday;  which  will  give  you 
opportunity,  I  fupj>ofevto  fettle  your 
affairs ;  but  the  Iboner  the  better. 
The  place,  if  you  have  no  objefUon, 
Kenfington  Gravel  Pits.  I  will 
bring  piftols  for  your  choice  ;  or  you 
may  for  mine,  which  yoxi  will.  The 
reft  may  be  left  to  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Bagenhall,  who  is  fo  kind  as  to 
carry  you  this,  on  my  part;  and  t<j 
fome  one  whom  you  fhall  pitch  upon, 
on  yours.  Till  when,  I  am  jour 
bumble  fer<v  ant, 

*  HARGRAVE  POLLKXFEN. 

«   SATVRDAY.' 


'  I  have  a  copy  of  my  anfwer  fome- 
where— here  it  is.  You  will  wonder, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Reeves,  on  fuch  a  fub- 
je£t  as  this,  to  find  it  a  long  one, 
Had  Sir  Hargrave  known  me  better 
than  he  dees,  fix  lines  might  have 
been  fuiBcient. 


*  TVT  ^*  B^sCnhail  gave  me  yours  oo 
•iV-*-   «  Saturday  l:ift,  juft  as   I    was 

*  fteppin^  intg  my  chariot  to  go  out  of 

*  town, 
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*  .town.     Neither  the  general  contents, 

*  nor  the  time  mentioned  in  it,  made  it 
4  neceifary  for  me  to  alter  my  mcafares. 
•*  My  filter  was  already  in  .the  chariot. 

*  I  had  not  done  well  to  make  a  woman 

*  iinealy.     I  have  many  friends  ;  and  I 
'  iave    great  pleajure    Lu   promoting 

*  theirs^      1  promifed   aa   anfvver  OB 

*  Monday. 

'  My  anfwer  is  thjs — I  ""have  ever 
refufed  (and  die  cccaiion  has  hap 
pcned  too  often)  to  draw  my  fwwrd 
upon  a  fet  and  formal  challenge.  Yet 
I  have  reafon  to  think,  from  the  fkill 
I  pxetcnd  to  ha\re  in  the  weapons,  that 
'  in  declining  to  do  fo,  I  confult  my 

*  conference  rather  than  my  fafety. 

*  Have  you  any  friends,  Sir  Har- 

*  grave  ?  Do  tliey  love  you  ?  Do  you 
love  them  ?  Are  you  deiirous  of  Life 

*  for  their  fakes  ?    for  your  own  ? — 

*  Have  yo*i  enemies    to  whom    your 
'  untimely  end  would  give  pleafure  ? — 
'  Let  thefe  confutations  weigh  with 

*  you  ;  they  do,  and  always  did,  with 

*  me.     I  am  cool :  you  cannot  be  fo. 
•'  The  cool  perfon,  on  fuch  an  occafioa 
-*  as  this,  mould  put  the  warm  one  on 

*  thinking:    this,    however,    as    you 

*  pleafe. 

(  But   one   more   queftion    let   me 
'  alk   you — If   you  think  I  have  in- 

*  jured  you,   is  it  prucjent  to  give  me  a 
f  chance,  were  it  but  a  chance,  to  do 
'  you  a  ftill  greater  injury? 

*  You  were  engaged  in  an  unlawful 

*  enterprise.     If  you  would  not  have 
'  done  by  me  in  the  fume   fituation, 

*  what  I  uia  by  you,  you  are  not,   let 
'  me  tell  you,  Sir  Hargnv/e,  the  man 
'  of  honour,  that  a   man   of  honour 

*  mould  be  felicitous   to  put  upon  a 

*  foot  with  himfelf. 

*  I  took  not  an  unmanly  advantage 

*  of   you,    Sir   Margrave ;    you  drew 

*  upon    me:    I    drew   not   in   return. 

*  You  had  a  cii  fad  vantage  in  not  quit- 
•*  ting  your  chariot  5   after  the  lunge 
'  you  made  at  me,  you  may  be  thank- 

*  i'ul  that  I  made  not  ul'e  of  it. 

*'  I  fliould  not  have  been  ferry,  ha<l 
'  I  been  able  to  give  the  lady  the  pro- 

*  te&ion  me  claimed,  with  kfs  hurt  to 

*  yourfelf.     For  I  could  have  no  ma- 

*  lice  in  what  I  did:   although  I  had, 

*  and  have  ftri.1,  a  jvtt  abhorrence  of 
••*  the    violence    you    were    guilty   of 

*  to  a  helplefs  woman  5   and  who,  I 
4  have    found    fmce,    memsd    better 

*  fceatmpnt  from  yov.j   and,  indeed, 
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merits  the  ;b.eft  from  all  the  world  ; 
and  whofe  life  was  endangered  by 
the  violence. 

*  I  write  a  long  letter,    becau'fc  I 
propofe  only  to   write.     Pardon  me 
for  repeating,  that  the  men  who  have 
acted  as  you  s.nd    I  have  a&ed,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  lady,  as  to 
each  other,  cannot,  were  their  prin- 
ciples fuch  as  wcmld  permit  .them  to 
meet,  meet  upon  a  foot. 

*  Let  any  ravin  infult  me  upon  my 
refufal,  and  p\it  me  upon  my  de- 
fence, and  he  mall  find  that  numbers 
to  my  fmgje  arm  fkail  not  intimidate 
me.     Yet,  even  in  that  cafe,  I  would 
much  rather  chufe  to  clear  inyfelf  of 
them  as  a  mau  of  honour  fhouid  wifh 
to  do,  than  either  to  kill  or  maim  any 
man.    My  life  is  not  my  own  :  much 
lefs  is    another  man's  mine.     Kim 
who  thinks  differently  from  me,    J 
can  defpife  as  heartily  as  he  can  de- 
fpife  me.     And  if  fuch  a  one  imar 
gines  that  he  has  a  title  to  my  life, 
Jet  him  take  it:  but  it  nauft  be  in 
jny  own  way,  not  in  hb. 

*  In  a  word,  if  any  man  has  aught 
againft  me,  and  will  not  apply  for 
reurefs  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
my  goings  out,  and  comings  in,  art 
always  known ;  and  I  am  any  hour 
of  the  day  to  be  found,  or  met  with, 
wherever  I  haye  a  proper  .coll.     JY.Iy 
fword  is  a  fword  of  defence,  not  of 
offence.     A  piftol   I  only  carry  orj 
the  road,  to  terrify  robbers :  and  \ 
have  found  a  lej&  dangerous  weapon 
fometimes  fufEcient  to  repel  a  ludvi^n 
infuit.     And  now,  if  Sir  Hargrave 
Pollexfen  be  wife,  he  will  think  him  - 
felf  obliged  for  this  not  unfriendly 
expoftulation,  or  whatever  he  pica  ft* 
to  call  it,  to  his  moft  bumble  fer-i,'antt 

'  CHARLES  GRANDISON, 


Mr.  Reeves  befourht  Sir  Charles  tp 
let  him  ihew  me  thefe  letters.  *  You 
'  may,  Mr.  Reev?s,'  faid  he,  *  lince 
t  I  intend  net  to  meet  Sir  Hargrave  in 
'  the  way  he  prescribes.'' 

As  I  afked  not  leave,  my  Lucy,  to 
take  copies  of  them,  I  beg  they  "may 
aot  be  feen  out  of  the  venerable  chcle. 

I  know  I  need  not  fav  »>cw  much  I 
am  pleafed  with  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter: I  doubt  not  but  you  all  will  be 
equally  fo.  Yet,  as  Sir  Charles  him- 
& 
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lelf  expels  not  that  Sir  Hargrave  will 
veft  the  matter  here,  and,  indeed,  fays 
he  cannot,  confidently  with  the  vulgar 
notions  of  honour;  do  you  think  I 
can  be  eafy,  as  all  this  is  to  be  placed 
to  my  account  ? 

But  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Charles  is. 
Kc  is  governed  by  another  fet  cf  prin- 
c.iples,  tlianthofe  of  falfe  honour;  and 
mews  what  his  fifter  fays  to  be  true, 
that  he  regards  firft  his  duty,  and  then 
what  is  railed  honour.  How  does  the 
knowledge  of  thefe,  his  excellences, 
raife  him  in  my  mind  !  Indeed.  Lucy, 
I  feem  fometimes  to  feel,  as  if  rny  gra- 
titude had  raifed  a  throne  for  him  in 
my  heart ;  but  yet  as  for  a.  near  friend, 
ITS  a  bok,-.vd  brother  only.  My  rever- 
ence for  him  is  too  great — affure  your- 
ftlf,  my  dear,  that  this  reverence  will 
always  keep  me  right. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Reeves  return- 
ing into  company,  the  converfation 
took  a  general  turn.  But,  opprefled 
with  obligations  as  I  am,  I  could  not 
be  lively.  My  heart,  as  Mifs  Gran- 
difon fays,  is,  I  believe,  a  proud  one. 
And  when  I  thought  of  what  might 
ftill  happen,  (who  knows,  but  from 
affli  fl!  nation,  in  refentment  of  fome 
very  fpirited  ftrokes  in  Sir  Charles's 
letter,  as  well  as  from  the  difgrace  the 
wretch  mull  carry  in  his  face  to  the 
grave?)  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
this  fine  man,  who  feemed  to  pciicfs 
his  own  foul  in  peace,  fometimes  with 
concern,  and  even  with  tender  grief, 
on  fuppofing,  that  now,  lively  and 
happy  as  he  feemed  to  be,  and  the  joy 
of  all  his  friends,  he  might  poffibly, 
and  perhaps  in  a  few  hours— how  can 
I  put  down  my  horrid  thoughts ! 

At  other  times,  indeed,   I  caft  an 
rye  of  fome  pleafure  on  him,  (when 
lie  looked  another  yyay)  on  thinking 
him  the  only  man  on  earth,  to  whom, 
in  fuch  diftreis,  I  could  have  wimed  to 
owe  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  him. 
'His  motteft  merit,'  thought  I,  '  will 
not  make  one  uneafy :  he  thinks  trie 
proteftiop  afforded  but  a   common 
protection.     He  is  accuftomed  to  do 
great  ;«nd  generous  things.     I  might 
have  been  obliged  to  a  man  whofe 
fortune  might  have  made  it  conve- 
nic.nl:  for  him  to  hope  fuch  advan- 
tages from  the  rifque  he  run  for  me, 
as  prudence  would  have  made  objec- 
tions  to  comply  with,  not  a  little 
embarraffing  to  my  gratitude/ 


But    here    my    heart    is   left  free< 

'  And  O,'  thought  I,  now  and  then, 

as  I  looked  upon  him,  '  Sir  Charles 

Grandifon  is  a  man  with  whom  I 

would  notyui/b  to  be  in  love.     I,  to 

have  fo  many  rivals!    he  to  be  fo 

much  admired!    Women  ought  tq 

flay   till   they    are    afked,    as  Mifs 

Grandifon  once  faid  :  his  heart  muft 

be  proof  againft  thofe  tender  fenfar 

tions  which  grow  into  ardour,  and 

glow  in  the  bofom  of  a  man  purfu- 

ing  a  frjr  and  only  love.' 

I  warrant,  my  Lucy,  if  the  truth 

were  known,  although  Sir  Charles  has 

at  Canterbury,    or  at    one    place   or 

other,  his  lia!f-i'core  ladies,  who  would 

break  their  hearts  if  he  were  to  marry! 

yet  he  knows  not  any    one   of  them 

whom  he  loves  better  than  another". 

An.!  all  but  right !   all  but  juftice,  if 

they  will  not  (lay  till  they  are  a/ked  ! 

Mifs  Grandifon  invited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reeves,  and  me,  to  dinner,  on 
Wednefday,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  day 
and  evening.  It  was  a  welcome  invi- 
tation ! 

The  countefs  exprefied  herfelf  pleafed 
•with  me.  Poor  and  fpiritlefs  as  waj 
the  figure  which  I  made  in  this  whole 
vifit,  her  preppflelfion  in  my  favour 
from  Mils  Grandifon  muft  have  been 
very  great  and  generous. 

And  will  you  not,  before  now,  have 
expefted,  that  I  mould  have  brought 
you  acquainted  with  the  perfons  of 
Lord  and  Lady  L.  as  I  am  accuftomed 
to  give  you  descriptions  of  every  one 
to  whom  I  am  introduced  ? 

4  To  befurewe  have,'  fay  you. 
Well,  biit  my  mind  has  not  always 
been  in  tune  to  gratify  you.  And^ 
upon  my  word,  I  am  fo  much  humbled 
with  one  thing  and  another,  that  I 
have  loft  all  that  pertnefs,  I  think, 
which  ui'ed  to  give  fuch  a  livelinefs  tp 
rny  heart,  and  alertnefs  to  my  pen,  as 
made  the  writing  talk  pleafant  to  me, 
becaufe  I  knew  that  you  all  conde- 
fcended  to  like  the  flippant  airs  of  your 
Harriet. 

Lady  L.  i$  a  year  older  than  Sin 
Charles :  but  has  that  true  female 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  her  features, 
which  make  her  perfectly  lovely;  and 
me  looks  to  be  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  fhe  is.  She  is  tall  and 
(lender;  and  enjoys  the  bleffing  of 
health  and  fpirits  in  a  higher  degree. 
There  is  fomethiiig  of  more  dignity 

and 
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dvul  fprlghtlmefs  in  the  air  and  features 
of  Mils  Grandifon,  than  in  thofe  of 
Lady  L :  but  there  is  in  thofe  of  the 
latter,  fo  much  fweetnefs  and  compla- 
cency, that  you  are  not  fo  much  afraid 
of  her  as  you  are  of  her  fifter.  The 
one  you  are  fure  to  love  at  firrt  fight : 
the  other  you  will  be  ready  to  allc  leave 
to  let  you  love  her  5  and  to  be  ready  to 
promife  that  you  will;  if  me  will  fpare 
you.  And  yet,  whether  me  will  or 
hot,  you  cannot  help  it. 

Lady  L,  is  luch  a  wife,  I  imagine, 
as  a  good  woman  mould  wiih  to  be 
thought.  The  behaviour  of  my  lord 
to  her,  and  of  her  to  my  lord,  is  free, 
yet  refpcelful ;  affectionate,  but  not 
apimly  fond.  One  fees  their  love  for 
each  other  in  their  eyes.  All  love- 
matches  are  not  happy:  this  was  a 
match  of  love;  and  does  honour  to  it. 
Every  body  fpeaks  of  Lady  L.  with 
equal  affeftion  and  refpeft,  as  a  dif- 
creet  and  prudent  woman.  Mils  Gran- 
difon, by  her  livelier  manner,  is  not 
fo  well  underftood  in  thofe  lights  as 
fiie  ought  to  be;  and,  fatisfied  wiih 
the  worthincfs  of  her  o\vn  heart,  is 
above  giving  herfelf  concern  about 
what  the  World  thinks  of  it. 

Lord  L.  is  not  handfomej  but  he  is 
very  agreeable.  He  has  the  look  of  an 
honeft  good  man  ;  and  of  a  man  of  un- 
clerftanding.  And  he  is  what  he  looks 
to  be.  He  is  genteel,  and  has  the  air 
of  a  true  Britifh  nobleman;  one  or' 
thofe,  I  imagine,  that  would  have 
been  refpc6ted  by  his  appearance  and 
manners,  in  the  pureft  times,  a  hun- 
dred or  two  years  (or  how  long?) 
ago. 

I  am  to  have  the  family  hiftory  of 
this  lord  and  lady  on  both  fides,  and 
of  their  loves,  their  difficulties,  and 
of  the  obligations  they  talk  of  being 
tinder  to  their  brother,  to  whom  both 
my  lord  and  lady  behave  with  love  that 
carries  the  heart  in  every  word,  in  every 
look. 

What,  my  dear,  mail  we  fay  to 
this  brother  ?  Does  he  lay  every  body 
that  knows  him  under  obligation  ? 
and  is  there  no  way  to  be  even  with 
him  in  any  one  thing?  I  long  to  have 
fome  intimate  conversation  with  Mil's 
Grandifon,  by  which  I  (hall,  perhaps, 
find  out  the  art  he  has  of  making  every 
body  proud  of  acknowledging  an  in- 
feriority to  him. 


I  almoft  wiih  I  could,  while  I  ftay  in 
town,  devote  half  my  time  to  this  ami- 
able family  ;  without  breaking  in  upon 
them  fo  much  as  to  be  thought  imper- 
tinent. The  other  half  ought  to  bs 
with  my  kind  coulin  Reeves' s.  I  ne- 
ver mall  make  them  amends  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given  them. 

How  I  long  for  Wednefday,  to  fee 
air  the  family  of  the  Grandifon 's — • 
they  are  all  to  be  there — On  feveral 
accounts  I  long  for  that  thy.  Yet 
this  Sir  Hargrave— — 

I  have  written,  my  dear,  as  ufual, 
vdy  unrefervediy.  I  knew  that  I  lu 
more  open  than  ever  to  rny  uncle's  ob- 
fervations.  But  if  he  will  not.  allow 
for  wsaknefs  of  heart,  of  head,  and 
for  having  been  frighted  out  of  my 
wits,  and  cruelly  ufed;  and  for  far- 
ther apprehensions ;  and  for  the  fcnle 
I  have  of  obligations  that  never  can  be 
returned;  why  then  I  muft  lie  wholly 
at  his  mercy — but  if  he  mould  find 
me  to  be  ever  fo  filly  a  creature,  I  hope 
he  will  not  make  his  particular  con- 
cluiions  general  in  disfavour  of  the 
fex. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lucy! — And  you, 
adieu  all  the  dear  and  reverend  friends, 
benefactors,  lovers,  of  jour 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LITTER    XL. 

MRS.    SELBY,     TO     MISS     HARRIST 
SYRON. 

MY  DEAREST  HARRIET, 

SELBY    HOUSE,    FEB.  25. 

L  THOUGH  we  have  long  ago 
.  taken  a  resolution  never  to  dic- 
tate to  your  choice,  yet  we  could  not 
excuie  ovrfelvcs,  if  we  did  not  ac- 
quaint you  with  any  propofal  that  is 
made  to  us,  on  your  account,  that  you 
might  encourage  it,  or  otherwife,  as 
you  thought  fit. 

The  dowager  Lady  D.  wrote  me  a 
letter  fome  time  ago,  (as  you  will  ies 
by  the  date;)  but '  infixed,  that  I 
mould  keep  the  contents  a  focrct  in 
my  own  bofom,  till  fhe  gave  me  leave 
to  reveal  it.  She  has  ::c\v  given  me 
that  leave,  and  reojuefted  tuui.  I  \v;il. 
propofe  the  matter  to  you,  I  havs 
S  2  iince 
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fince  fhiv-n  v/Kat  has  pafled  between 
&er  ladyfliip  and  me,  to  your  grand- 
manvna,  Mr.  Selby,  and  Lucy.  They 
are  all  lllent  upon  it  5  for  the  fame  rea- 
Tcns  that  I  give  you  not  my  opinion; 
that  is  to  fay,  till  you  afk  it-. 

But  do  we  not  fee,  my  dearsft 
child,  that  'Something  has  happened, 
tvithin  a  very  few  days  paft,  that  m,«ft 
diftaK.ce  the  hope  of  evei-y  one  of  your 
admirers,  as  they  come  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumftances  and 
fkuation  you  are  now  in  ?  My  dear 
love,  you  will  never  be  able  to  refrit 
the  impulfes  of  that  gratitude  which 
always  opened  and  expanded  yowr 
v/orthy  hsart. 

Your  uncle's  tencTernefs  fcr  yotv,  OTT 
fich  a  profpecl,  has  made  him  fup- 
prel's  his  inclination  to  railly  you. 
He  profeffes  to  pity  you,  my  dear. 
While/  fays  he,  '  the  fweet  girl 
was  vaunting  herfelf,  and  refuting 
this  man,  and  difmiffing  that,  and 
imagining  herfeif  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  deity,  to  which,  fooner  or 
later,  all  women  bow,  I  fpared  her 
not;,  but  now,  that  I  fee  flie  is  likely 
to  be  over-head  and  ears  in  the  paf- 
fion,  and  has  fo  much  to  be  faid  for 
her  excufe,  if  me  is  cav.ght,  and  as 
our  fide  mull  perhaps  be  the  hoping 
fide,  the  gentleman's  the  triumphant, 
1  pity  her  too  much  for  what  may  be 
the  cafe,  to  teaze  her  with  my  ani- 
madverilons;  tfpfcially  after  what 
me  has  f offered  from  the  vile  Sir 
Hargrave.' 

By  feveral  hints  in  your  letters,  it 
is  impoflible,  my  de::r,  that  we  can  be 
beforehand  with  your  inclinations. 
Young  women  in  a  beginning  love  are 
always  willing  to  conceal  themfclves 
from  fhcmfelveij  they  are  deiirous  to 
fmother  the  fire,  before  they  will  call 
cut  fcr  help,  till  it  blaze*,  and  fre- 
quently becomes  too  powerful  to  be 
fxtinguifhed  by  any  help.  They  will 
rail  the  pafiion  by  another  name;  as, 
gratitude,  fuppcie :  but,  my  Harriet, 
gratitude  fo  properly  founded  as  yours- 
IF,  can  be  bv  .  Ame  for  lo<ve. 

The:  objecl  fo  worthy,  your  own  heart 
fo  worthy,  content  or  minds  muft 
bring  it  to  love  on  one  fide;  perhaps 
on  buth,  if  the  half-icore  of  ladies 
you  hr.ve  heard  of,  are  all  of  them 
tnrt  mere  moderns.  But  that,  my 
dear,  is  hot  to  be  fuppofcd;  fince- 
y  hearts  find;out,  ?» 


with,  each  other.  Indeed,  tnofe  la- 
dies may  be  fuch  as  are  captivated  with 
outward  figure.  A  hnndibme  ma? 
need  not  to  Ixave  the  great  q.aalities  of 
a  Sir  Charles  Granoifon,  to  engage 
the  hearts  of  the  generality  of  our  fex. 
But  a  good  man,  and  a  Irandfome 
man,  if  he  has  the  vivacity  that  dif- 
tingui flies  Sir  Charles,  may  mavry 
whom  he  pleafes.  If  we  women  love 
a  handfome  man,  for  the  fok.S'of  our 
eye,  we  mult  be  poor  creatures  in- 
deed, if  we  love  not  good  men  for  the 
fake  of  our  hearts. 

Whatmakes  us  apprehen five  for  you, 
my  Harriet,  is  this :  that  we  every 
one  of  us  ;ire  in  love  ourfelveS'  with  this 
fine  young  gentleman.  Your  uncle 
has  fallen  in  with  Mr,  Dawlbn,  an 
attorney  of  Nottingham,  who  ails  for 
Sir  Charles  in  fonie  of  his  affairs;  and 
gives  him  fuch  a  character,  jcefpecling 
hisgoodnefs  to  his  tena-nts  and  depen- 
dants only,  as  will  render  credible  all 
that  even  the  fondeft  love,  and  warmeft 
gratitude,  can  fay  in  Ms  praife. 

We  can  hardly  tell  fometimes-  hovr 
to  regret  (though  yotsr  accounts  of 
your  fmFenmgi  and  danger  cut  us  to 
the  heart  as  we  read  them)  the  bafc 
attempt  of  Sir  Hargrave :  were  all  ta 
end  us  we  wifh,  we  mould  not  regret 
it;  but  that,  my  Harriet,  is  our  fear, 
f  What  will  become  of  me,'  faid  your 
grandmamma,  '  if,  at  lad,  the  darling 
'  of  my  heart  mould  be  entangled  in  at 
*  hopeleis  paffion  I' 

If  this  is  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  while, 
the  firs  I  fpoke  of  is  but  fmothering, 
and  while  but  here  and  there  a  fpark, 
efcapes  yowr  itruggling  efforts  to  keep- 
it  down,  refolve,  my  dear,  to  throve 
cold  water  on  it,  and  quench  it  quite. 
And  how  is.  this  to  be  dorse,  but  by 
changi-ng  your  perfowal  friendfiiip  with 
the  amiable  family,  into  a  correfpon- 
dence  by  pen  and  ink,  and  returning 
to  our  longing  arms,  before  the  flame 
gels  a-head ? 

When  you  are  with  us,   you  may 
cither  give  hope  to  the  worthy  Orme, 
or  encourage  thepropofal  I  iaclofe,  as 
scsfe. 

As  you  are  not  capable  of  the  mea» 
pride  of  feeing  a  number  of  men  in 
your  train,  and  have  always  been  un- 
eai'y  at  the  perfeverafice  of  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  and  Mr.  Greville — as  you  have 
fufi'ered  fo  much  from  the  natural 
goudn«f«  cf  your  keart,  on  the  ur- 
gency. 
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gency  of  that  honeft  man  Sir  Rowland 
Meredith  in  his  nephew's  favour;  and 
frill  more  from  the  bafenefs  of  that 
Ticked  Sir  Hargrave*— as  your  good 
character  and  lovely  perfon,  engage 
yvu  more  and  more  admirers — and, 
Jaflly,  as  it  would  be  the  higheft  com- 
fort that  your  grandmamma,  and  your 
uncle,  and  I,  and  all  your  friends  and 
well-wifhers,  could  know,  to  fee  you 
happily  married — we  cannot  but  wifh 
for  this  pleafnre  and  fatisfaftion :  the 
iboner  you  give  it  to  us,  the  better. 

But  could  there  be  any  hope — you 
know  what  I  mean — a  royal  diadem, 
my  dear,  would  be  a  defpicable  thing 
in  the  comparifon. 

Adieu,  my  beft  love !  You  are  called 
upon,  -in  my  opinion,  -to  a  greater 
trial  than  ever  yet  you  knew,  of  that 
prudence  for  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  fo  much  applauded  by  every  one, 
and  particularly  by  your  truly  maternal 

MARIANNA  SELBY. 


LETTER    XLT. 

THE     COUNTESS    DOWAGER    OF    D. 
TO    MRS.  SELBY. 

{INCLOSES  IN  TH*  PRECEDING.] 

JAN.  23. 

GIVE  me  leave,  Madam,  to  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  you,  though  per- 
fonally  unknown,  on  a  very  particular 
occaiion;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
beg  of  you  to  keep  fee  ret.  even  from 
Mr.  Seiby,  and  the  party  to  be  named 
as  lull  mure  im mediately  concerned  in 
the  fubjecl,  till  I  give  ray  confent;  as 
MO  one  creature  of  my  family,  not 
even  the  Earl  of  D.  my  fon,  does,  or 
ihall  from  me,  till  you  approve  of  it. 
My  lord  has  juit  entered  into  his 
twenty- fifth  year.  There  are  not 
many  better  young  men  among  the 
nobility.  His  minority  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  me,  and  his  other  trui- 
tces,  to  put  him  in  poffe.Tion,  when  he. 
came  of  age,  of  a  very  noble  and 
^lear  eilate ;  which  he  has  not  impair-, 
ed.  His  peril;n  is  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  He  has  learning,  and  is 
allowed  to  have  good  fenie,  which 
evtiy  learned  man  has  not.  His  con- 
iuil,  hi*  difcretion.  in  his  travels. 


procured  him  refpe£l  and  reputation 
abroad.'  You  may  make  enquiry  pri- 
vately of  all  theie  matters. 

We  are,  you  mull  believe,  very  fo- 
licitous  to 'nave  him  happily  married. 
He  is  far  from  being  an  undutiful  fon. 
Indeed  he  was  atzvcys  dutiful.  A 
dutiful  fon  gives  very  promifing  hope* 
of  making  a  good  hu'band.  He  af- 
fiires  me  that  liis  affections  are  difen- 
gaged,  and  that  he  will  pay  the  moft 
particular  regard  to  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

•  I  hive  caft  about  for  a  fuitablc  wife 
for  him.  I  look  farther  than  to  the 
pcrfon  of  a  woman ;  though  my  lord 
will  by  no  means  have  beauty  left  cut 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  wife'  I  look, 
to  the  family  to  whom  a  lady  owes  her 
education  and  training  up.  Quality, 
however,  I  ftand  not  upon.  A  mar> 
of  quality,  you  knew,  confers  qua- 
lity on  his  wife.  An  ancient  and 
good  gentleman's  family  is  all  I  am 
felicitous  about  in  this  refpecl.  lu 
this  light  yours,  Madam,  on  all  fides, 
and  for  many  defcents,  is  unexcep- 
tionable. I  have  a  defvre,  if  all  things. 
mall  be  found  to  be  mutually  agreea- 
ble, to  be  reiattrd  to  it:  and  your  cha- 
racler,  as  the  young  lady  has  beta 
brought  up  under  your  eye,  is-  a  great 
inuua:mc:Kt  with  me. 

Your  niece  Byron's  beauty,  and  me- 
rit, as  well  as  fweetntfs  of  temper,  are 
talked  of  by  every  body.  Not  a  day 
palles,  but  we  hear  of  her  to  her  great 
advantage.  Now,  Madam,  will  you 
be  p leafed  to  anfwer  me  one  queftion, 
with  that  explicitneis  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  cafe,  and  my  own  in- 
tend<?(i  explicitnefs  to  you,  may  require 
from  woman  to  woman !  elpecialiy,  a* 
I  afk  it  of  you  in  confidence. 

Are  then  Mi-is  Byron's  affections 
abfolutely  difcngaged?  We  are  very 
nice,  and  muft  not  doubt  in  this  mut- 
ter. 

This  is  the  only  queftion  I  will  alk 
at  pivfcnt.  if  this  can  be  anfwered  as. 
I  wiih,  others,  in  a  treaty  of  this  im- 
portant nature,  will  come  into  conii- 
deralion  on  bblh  lid^s. 

The  favour  of  a  line,  as  foon  as  it 
will  fuit  your  convenience,  will  oblige, 
Madam,  j:  ;r  .••!'j:  j.'aitfjful  and  obedient 
fervaa(, 

M.  D. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XLII. 


KRSi    SELBY,     TO    THE    COUNTESS 
DOWAGER    OF    FT. 

MADAM,  JAK.47» 

I  Am  greatly  obliged  to  your  lady- 
fhip  for  your  good  opinion  of  me, 
and  for  the  honour  you  do  me,  and  all 
cur  family,  in  the  propoied  alliance. 

I  will  anfwer  your  lady/hip's  quef- 
tion  with  the  requisite  explicitnefs. 

Mr.  GreviUe,  Mr.  Orme,  and  Mr. 
iPenwick,  all  of  this  county,  have  re- 
fpeftively  made  application  to  u-s  for 
our  intereft,  and  to  Mifs  Byron  for 
her  favour:  but  hitherto  without  ef- 
fecl ;  though  the  terms  each  propcfes 
Kiight  intitle  him  to  confederation. 

Mifs  Byron  profeiTes  to  honour  the 
married  fiate,  and  one  day  propofes  to 
make  fome  man  happy  in  it,  if  it  be 
not  his  own  fault:  but  declares,  that 
Ihe  has  not  yet  feen  the  man  to  whom, 
with  her  hand,  me  can  give  her  heart. 

In  truth,  Madam,  we  are  all  neu- 
trals on  this  occafion.  We  have  the 
higheft  opinion  of  her  difcretion.  She 
lias  read,  me  has  converfed  ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  in  the  country  a  better 
houfewife,  or  one  who  would  make  a 
more  prudent  manager  in  a  family. 
We  are  all  fond  of  her,  even  to  doating. 
Were  (he  not  our  child,  we  mould  love 
her  for  her  good  qualities,  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  manners,  and  a  franknefs  that 
has  few  examples  among  young  women. 

Permit  me,  Madam,  to  add  one 
thing;  about  which,  Mifs  Byron,  in 
her  turn,  will  be  very  nice.  Yourla- 
dyfhip  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  my  lord's 
affeftions  are  dilengaged.  Were  his 
lordmip  a  prince,  and  Jiopcd  to  fucceed 
•with  her,  they  muft  not  be  fo,  after  he 
had  feen  and  converfed  with  her.  Yet 
the  future  happinefs,  and  not  pride, 
would  be  the  confideration  with  her  j 
for  me  has  that  diffidence  in  her  own 
merits,  from  which  the  worthy  of  both 
fexes  cannot  be  totally  free.  This 
diffidence  would  increale  too  much  for 
her  happinefs,  were  me  to  be  thought 
of  with  indifference  by  any  man  on 
earth,  who  hoped  to  be  more  than  in- 
different to  her. 

As  to  other  queftions,  which,  as  this 
is  amwered,  your  ladyihip  thinks  may 
come  to  be  afked,  I  chufe,  «»-afked, 
(having  no  reierves)  to  acquaint  ycwr 


Jadymip  that  Mifs  Byron  has  not,  iia 
her  Own  power,  quite  15,000!.  She 
has,  it  is  true,  reverfionary  expecta- 
tions :  but  we  none  of  u's  with  that 
they  /hould  for  many  years  take  place  j 
finceth?.t  muft  be  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Shirley,  her  grandmother,  who  is 
equally  revered  and  beloved  by  all 
that  know  her;  and  whofe  lift  i. 
bound  up  in  the  happinefs  of  her 
grand -daughter. 

I  will  ftriclly  obey  your  hdyfhip  in 
the  fecrecy  enjoined  ;  and  am,  Ma- 
dam, your  lady/hips  obliged  and  faith- 
ful humble  f errant, 

MARIANNA  SELBY,* 


LETTER    XLIIL 

THE     COUNTESS     DOWAGER    OF    D, 
TO  MRS.  SELKY. 

FEBRUARY  23* 

I  Should  fooner  have  anfwered  yours, 
had  I  not  waited  for  the  return  of 
my  fon,  who  had  taken  a  little  journey 
into  Wales,  to  look  into  the  condition 
of  a  fmall  eftate  he  has  there  ;  which 
he  finds  capable  of  great  improvement:, 
and  about  which  he  has  given  proper 
orders . 

I  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  quef- 
tion  him  in  relation  to  his  inclinations 
to  marriage,  and  whether  he  had  a  re- 
gard to  anv  particular  woman  :  and 
having  received  an  anfwer  to  my  wi  fh.es, 
I  mentione-d  Mils  Byron  to  him,  as  a 
young  lady  that  I  fhould  think,  from 
the  general  good  character  me  bore, 
would  make  him  an  excellent  wife. 

He  faid,    he  had  heard   her  much 
talked  of,  and  always  to  her  advant- 
age.    I  then  mewed  him,  as  in  confi- 
dence, my   letter,    and  your  anfwer. 
'  There  can  be,'  faid  I,  (on  purpofe  to 
try  him)  *  but  one  objection  on  your 
part;  and  that  is  fortune  :   15,000!. 
to  a  nobleman,  who  is  pofleffed  of 
j2,oool.  a  year,  and  has  been  offer- 
ed four  times  the  portion,  may  be 
thought  very   inadequate.' —  '  The 
lefs  to  be  ftood  upon/  replied  he, 
where  the  fortime  on  my  fide  is  fo 
confiderable.'   The  very  anfwer,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Selby,  that  I  wiflied  him  to 
make. 

I  afked  him  if  I  mould  begin  a  for- 
mal treaty  with  you,  upon  what  he 
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•faid.  He  anfwered,  that  he  h.rul  heard 
from  every  mouth  fo  much  faid  in  the 
praife  of  Mifs  Byron's  mind,  as  well 
as  perlbn,  that  he  defired  I  would ; 
and  that  I  would  direftly  endeavour  to 
obtain  leave  for  him  tovifit  the  young- 
lady. 

I  propofe  it  accordingly.  I  under* 
ftand  that  Ihe  is  at  present  in  London. 
I  leave  it  to  your  choice,  Madam,  and 
Mrs.  Shirley's,  and  Mr.  Selby's,  (to 
whom  now,  as  alfo  to  Mifs  Byron, 
you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  communicate 
the  affair)  whether  you  will  fend  for 
her  down  to  receive  my  lord's  viiit  and 
mine ;  or  whether  we  fhall  wait  on  her 
in  town. 

I  propofe  very  high  fatisfaclion  to 
•myfelf,  if  the  young  people  approve  of 
each  other,  in  an  alliance  fo  much  to 
my  wifhes  in  every  refpecl.  I  fhall 
love  the  Countefs  of  D.  as  well  as  any 
of  you  can  do  Mifs  Byron  :  and  as  flie 
ha*  not  at  prefent  a  mother,  I  fliall 
with  pleafure  lupply  that  tender  rela- 
tion to  her,  for  the  fake  of  fo  many 
engaging  qualities,  as  common  fame, 
as  well  as  good  Mis.  Selby,  fays  flie  is 
miftreis  or. 

You  will  difpatch  an  anfwer  as  to  the 
interview.  I  am  impatient  for  it.  I 
depend  much  upon  the  franknefs  of 
the  young  lady,  which  you  make  a 
part  of  her  agreeable  character.  And 
am,  Madam,  your  affectionate  and 
faithful  hutnble  fervant. 
*  M.  D. 


LETTER     XLIV, 


MISS  BYRON,    TO  MRS.   SELBY. 


tOKDON,   FEB.  15. 

If  N  D  E  E  D,  my  dear  and  ever  indul- 
JL  gent  aunt  Selby,  you  have  given 
me  pain  ;  and  yet  I  am  very  ungrate- 
ful, I  believe,  to  fay  fo  :  but  if  I  feel 
the  pain  (though)  perhaps,  I  ought 
pot)  fhoujd  I  not  own  it  ? 

What  rircumftetatet)  what  fituation, 
am  I  in,  Madam,  that  I  cannot  be 
imftrefs  of  myfelf?  That  fliall  turn 
my  uncle's  half-feared,  though  always 
agreeable,  raillery  into  pity  for  me  ? 

'  Over  head  and  ears  in  the  paffion! 

*  —I  to  be  on  the   hoping  iide;    the 
.f  gentleman  on  the    triumphant  —  It. 

*  is  impoiHble  for  you,  my  friends,  to 
'  be  aforthand  with  my  inclinations 


'  —A  beginning  love  to  be  mentioned, 
'  in  which  one  is  willing  to  conceal 
'  one's  felf  from  one's  felf!'  Fires, 
flames,  blazes,  to  follow! — Gratitude 
and  lave  to  be  fpoken  of  as  fynony-* 
mous  terms — Ah  !  my  dear  aunt,  how 
could  you  let  my  uncle  write  Mich  a. 
letter,  and  then  copy  it,  and  fend  it 
to  me  as  yours  ? 

And  yet,  fome  very  tender  ftrokcs 
are  in  it,  that  no  man,  that  hardly  any 
body  but  you  among  'women,  could 
write. 

But  what  do  you  do,  Madam,  when 
you  tell  your  Harriet  of  your  own  pre- 
poffeflions  in  favour  of  a  man,  who,  as 
you  thought,  had  before  in  my  eye  too 
many  advantages?  Indeed,  you  ihculd 
have  taken  care  not  to  let  me  know, 
that  his  great  qualities  had  imprefTed 
you  ail  fo  deeply  :  and  my  grandmam- 
ma to  be  fo  very  apprehenfive  too  for 
the  entan^L'd  girl ! 

'yajjion,''  (aid  fne?   '  Entan- 


'  gled  in  a  kopelffs  pajjion  ! '  O  let  rn? 
die  before  this  fhall  be  deferred  to  be 
faid  of  your  Harriet ! 

Then  again  rifes  to  your  pen,  *  ftno- 
'  thering  and  t 'fc aped  fparks  ;'  and  I 
am  defired  to  hurry  myfelf  to  get  colj 
water  to  quench  the  flame.  — Dear, 
dear  Madam,  what  images  are  hefpf 
And  applied  —  To  whom  ?  —  And  by 
whom  ? — Have  I  written  any  thing  f\> 
very  blazing! — Surely  I  have  not.  But 
you  ihculd  not  fay  you  will  ajl  forgive 
me,  if  this  be  my  fad  lituatipn.  Ycu 
(hould  not  fay,  how  much  you  fire 
yourfel-ues,  all  of  you,  in  love  with  this 
'excellent  man  ;  and  talk  of  Mr.  Da\v- 
fon,  and  of  what  he  fays  of  him  ;  but 
you  fliould  have  told  me,  that  if  I  fuf- 
fcr  my  gratitude  to  grow  into  love-, 
you  will  never  forgive  me  ;  then  mould 
J  have  had  a  call  of  duty  to  check  or 
controul  a  pallion  that  you  were  afraid 
could  not  be  gratified. 

Well,  and  there  is  no  way  left  for 
me,  it  feems,  but  to  fly  for  it  !  To 
hurry  away  to  Nqrthamptonmite,  and 
either  to  begin  a  new  treaty  v^th  Lord 
D.  or  to  give  hope  to  an  old  lover. 
Poor  Harriet  Byron  !  And  is  it  indeed 
fo  bad  witb  thee  ?  And  does  thy  aunt 
Selby  think  it  is  ? 

But  is  there  no  hope,  that  the  man 

'  .will  take  pity  of  thee  ?     When  he  feefc 

thee  fo  fadly  entangled,    will   he  not 

youchfafe  to  lend  an  extricating  hand  ? 

Oh,  no !  -r-Toy  much  obliged,  as 
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thou  already  nrt,  how  canft  thou  cx- 
j>e£t  to  be  farther  obliged?  Obliged 
in  thr'  -ree  ? 

But  let  me  try  if  I  can  not  play  round 
this  bright,  this  beamy  tajv-r,.  with- 
out fmgeing  my  wino-  !  1  fancy  it  is 
not  yet  quifc  fo  bad  with  me!  At 
Jeaft,  Jet  me  Hand  this  cne  vifit  of  to- 
morrow :  and  then  if  I  find  reafon  to 
think  I  c as  not  fund  it,  I  will  take  the 
kind  advice,  and  fly  for  it  j  rather  than 
add  another  hopelefs  girl  to  the;  half- 
Jcort  that  perhaps  have  been  long  figh- 
ing  for  this  beR  'of  men. 

But  even  then,  my  aunt,  that  is  to 
fay,  were  I  to  fly,  and  take  (belter 
tinder  yo;jr  pK.tuiKng  wings,  I  (hail 
.not,  I  hope,  think  it  abfoltttely  necef- 
fary  to  light  up  one  flame  in  order  to 
extinguiih  another.  I  fliall  always 
value  Mr.  Orme  as  a  friend ;  but,  in- 
.dced,  I  am  lefs  than  ever  inclined  to 
think  of  him  in  a  nearer  light. 

As  to  Lady  D.'s  propofal,  it  admits 
.not  with  me  of  half  a  thought.  You 
know,  my  deareft  aunt,  that  I  am  not 
yet  rejelred  by  one  with  whom  you  are 
all  in  Ipve— -But  this  ferloujly  I  will 
;0wn,  (and  yet  I  hope  nothing  but  my 
gratitude  is  engaged,  and  that,  indeed, 
is  a  very  powerful  tie)  thct  fince  I  have 
Jfeen  and  known  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
I  have  not  only  (;rs  before)  an  indif- 
ference, but  a  dijlikct  to  all  other  meji. 
And  I  think,  if  J  know  my  own  heart, 
J  had  rather  eonycrfe  b.ut  an  hour  in  a 
.week  with  him,  and  with  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, than  be  the  wife  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  ft  en  or  known. 

If  tliis  ihciild  end  at  laft  in  love,  and 
jf  I  ijiould  be  entangled  in  a  hopelefs 
faffioH,  the  object  of  it  would  be  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon :  he  could  not  in- 
fult  me;  and  mean  .as  the  word  pity 
}\\  feme  caies  founds,  I  had  rather 
have  his  pity,  than  the  love  of  any 
other  man. 

You  will,  upon  the  ftrength  of  what 
I  hav.e  faid,  be  fo  good,  dear  Madam, 
as  to  let  the  Countefs  of  D.  know,  that 
I  think  myfelf  highly  obliged  to  her, 
for  her  favourable  opinion  of  me  :  that 
(lie  has  by  it  intcrefted  all  my  good 
wiflits-  in  her  ion's  hap^inefs  ;  %.nd 
that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that 
t-fjuality  of  fcrtune  and  degree,  though 
not  r.bfolutely  neceffury  to  ir/.ilriinonial 
.felicity,  was,  however,  a  circumltaucc 
not  to  IT  <!  vvhtcd  -  but  you,  Madam, 
can  put  my  meaning  in  better,  in  fitter 


words,  when  you  are  aiTured,  that  it 
is  my  meaning,,  to  give  an  abfolute, 
though  grateful,  negative  to  this  pro- 
poral.  And  I  do  affure  you,  that  fuch 
is  my  meaning;  and  that  I  mouk;  t>. 
fpife  myfelf  were  I  capable  of  ke5?ping 
ons  man  in  fufpenfe,  even  had  I  hope 
of  jour  hope,  whi«e  I  was  balancing 
in  favour  of  another. 

I  believe,  Madam,  I  have  been  a 
little  petulant,  and  very  faucy,  in  what 
I  have  written  :,  but  my  heart  is  not  at 
eafe ;  and  I  am  vexed  with  thefe  men, 
one  after  another,  when  Sir  Hargrave 
has  given  me  a  forfeit  of  themj  and 
only,  that  the  bad  has  brought  me  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  beft,  or  I  could 
reiblve  never  more  to  hear  a  man  talk 
to  me,  no  not  for  one  moment,  upon  a 
fubjecl:,  that  is  become  fo  juftly  pain- 
ful to  one  who  never  took  pleafure  in 
their  airy  adulation. 

I  know  you  will,  with  your  ufua-1 
goodnefs,  and  fo  will  my  grandmamma, 
and  fo  will  my  uncle  Selby,  pardon 
all  the  imperfections  of,  deare;lt  Ma- 
dam, your  and  their  ever-dutiful 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XLV. 

MI55  BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

TUESDAY    EVF.KING,    FKB.zS. 

MR.  Reeves,  my  dear,  is  jull  re- 
turned from  a  vifit  he  made  to 
St.  James's  Square.  I  tranfcribe  a 
paper,  giving  an  account  of  what  pafled 
between  Mr.  Bagenhall  and  Sir  Charles, 
in  relation  to  the  mocking  affair  which 
has  filled  me  with  fo  much  apprehep- 
fion  ;  and  which  Sir  Charles,  at  my 
couuVs  requeft,  allowed  him  to  put  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Bagenhall  came  to  Sir  Charles 
yefterday  evening,  with  a  meffage  fi-om 
Sir  Hargrave,  demanding  a  meeting 
with  him,  the  next  morning,  at  a  par- 
ticular hour,  at  Keniington  Gravel- 
pits.  Sir  Charles  took  Mr.  Bage 
hall  with  him  into  his  ftudy ;  ;ir.d, 
alking  him  to  lit  down,  Mr.  BagenhalJ 
faid,  that  he  was  once  concerned  in  an 
affair  of  this  nature,  which  had  beeij 
very  much  mifreprefented  afterwards; 
and  that  he  had  been  advifed  to  take 
a  Itt-p  which  Sir  Charles  might  think 
extraordinary  ;  which  \vas,  that  he  h 

brought 
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Brought  with  him  a  young  gentleman, 
Whom  he  hoped,  for  Sir  Margrave's 
Jatisfacltion,  as  well  as  to  do  juftice  to 
what  mould  pafs  between  them,  Sir 
Charles  would  permit  to  take  minutes 
of  their  converfation  j  and  that  he  was 
in  the  hall. 

*  Let  not  a  gentleman  be  left  in  the 

*  hall,'  faid  Sir  Charles ;   and,  ring- 
ing, directed  him  to  be  fhewn  into  the 
tfudy  to  them.  c  Yet,  Mr.  Bagenhall,' 
faid  he,  *  I  fee  no  occafion  For  this. 

*  Our  converfation  on  the  fubjeft  you 

*  come  to  talk  of,  'can  be  but  mort/ 

«  Were  it  to  hold  but  two  minutes, 

*  Sir  Charles — * 

«  What  you  pleafe,   Mr.  Bagen- 

*  hall/ 

The  young  gentleman  entered ;  and 
pen  and  ink  were  fet  before  him.  He 
wrote  in  mort  hand,  and  read  it  to  the 
gentlemen ;  and  Sir  Charles,  as  it  was 
to  be  tranfcribed  for  Sir  Margrave,  de- 
firing  a  copy  of  it,  it  was  fent  him  the 
lame  night. 


A  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  SIR 
CHARLES  GRANDISON,  BART. 
AND  JAMES  BAGENHALL, 


SIR.CH.  You  have  told  me,  Mr. 
Bagenhall,  Sir  Margrave's  demand. 
Have  .you  feen,  Sir,  the  anfwer  I  re- 
turned to  his  letter  ? 

MR.  BAGENHALL.     I  have,  Sir. 

SIR  CH.  And  do  you  think,  there 
needs  any  other,  or  farther  ? 

MR.  B.  It  is  not,  Sir  Charlefc,  fuch 
an  anfwer  as  a  gentleman  can  fit  down 
with. 

SIR  CH.  Do  you  give  that  as  your 
stun  opinion^  Mr.  Bagenhall?  Or  as 
Sir  Margrave's  ? 

MR.  B.  As  Sir  Margrave's,  Sir. 
And  I  believe  it  would  be  the  opinion 
of  every  man  of  honour. 

SiRdi.  Man  of  honour!  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall. A  man  of  honour  would 
hot  have  given  the  occafion  which  has 
brought  you  and  me,  Sir,  into  a  per- 
jfonal  knowledge  of  each  ether.  I  afked 
the  queftibn,  fuppoling  there  could  be 
but  one  principal  in  this  debate. 

MR.  B.  I  beg  pardon:  I  meant  not 
that  there  mould  be  two. 

SIR  CH.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  afk  you, 
do  you  know  the  particulars  of  Sir 
Margrave's  attempt,  and  of  his  violence 
to  the  lady  ? 


MR.  B.  Sir  Margrave,  I  believe,  has 
given  me  a  very  exaft  account  of  every 
thing.  He  meant  not  difhonour  to  th.9 
lady. 

SIR  CH.  He  muft  have  a  very  hi 
opinion  of  himfelf,  iF  he  thought  t 
beft  he  could  do  for  her,  would  be  to; 
do  her  honour.— —^Sir,  pray  put  that 
down. — (Repeating  wh?t  he  faid  to  th>. 
writer,  that  he  might  not  miftake.) 

SIR  CH.  But  do  you,  Mr.  Bagen- 
hall, think  Sir  Margrave  was  juftifiable^ 
was  a  man  of  honour  in  what  he  did  ? 

MR.  B.  I  mean  not,  as  I  told  you, 
Sir  Charles,  to  make  myfelf  a  princi~ 
pal  in  this  affair.  I  pretend  not  to 
juftify  what  Sir  Margrave  did  to  th^ 
lady. 

SIR  CH.  I  hope  then  you  will  al* 
low  me  to  refer  to  my  anfwer  to  Sir 
Margrave's  letter.  I  fliall  fend  him  no> 
other.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall, I  mean  not  a  difrefpect  to 

you. 

MR.  B.  No  otter,  Sir  Charles! 

SIR  CH.  Since  he  is  to  fee  what  thm. 
gentleman  writes,  pray  put  down.  Sir, 
that  I  fay,  the  anfwer  I  have  written. 
is  fuch  a  one  as  he  ought  to  be  fatisfieoj 
with ;  fuch  a  one  as  becomes  a  "man  of, 
honour  to  fend,  if  he  thought  fit  to  fend 
any  ;  and  fuch  a  ohe  as  a  man  who  ha$ 
acted  as  Sir  Margrave  acied  by  a  wo~ 
man  of  virtue  and  honour,  ought  to  be 
thankful  For.— Have  you  written  that* 
Sir? 

WRITER,  lhave,  Sir. 

SIR  CH.  Write  farther,  if  you  pleafe; 
that  I  fay,  Sir  Margrave  may  be  very 
&lad,  if  he  hear  no  more  of  this  affair; 
from  the  lady's  natural  friends  t  that, 
however,  I  mall  rid  hid  him  of  all  ap- 
prehenfions  of  that  nature ;  for  that  I 
ftill  confider  the  lady  as  under  my  pro- 
tection, with  regard  to  any  conie- 
i^uences  that  may  naturally  follow 
what  happened  on  Hounflow  Heath, 
That  I  fay,  I  mall  neglecl  no  proper 
call  to  protect  her  farther  5  but  that  hij 
call  upon  me  to  meet  him,  muftbefucll 
a  one  as  my  own  heart  can  juftify: 
and  that  it  is  not  my  way  to  obey  thf 
infolent  fummons  of  any  man  breath*- 
ing.— And  yet  what  is  this,  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall, but  repeating  what  I  wrote  1 

MR.  B.  You  are  warm,  Sir  Charles. 

SIR  CH.  Indeed  I  am  not :  I  ant 
only  earned.  As  Sir  Hargrave  is  to  be 
fhewn  what  paffes,  I  fay  more  than 
•therwUc  I  fhould  chufc  to  fay. 

T  MR. 
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MR.  B.  Will  you  name  your  own 
time  and  place,  Sir  Charles  ? 

SIR  CH.  To  do  what? 

MR.  B.  To  meet  Sir  Hargrave. 

SIR  CH.  To  do  him  good — To  do 
£ood  to  my  bitterer!  enemy,  I  would 
jneet  him .  Let  him  know,  that  I  wrote 
a  very  long  letter,  becaufe  I  would  dif- 
chr.rge  my  mind  of  all  I  thought  ne- 
ceiTary  to  fay  on  the  occafion. 

MR.  B.  And  you  have  no  other  an- 
fwer  to  return  ? 

SIR  CH.  Only  this— Let  Sir  Har- 
grave engage  himfelf  in  a  like  unwor- 
thy enterprize;  and  let  the  lady,  as 
this  did,  claim  my  protection ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  it  to  her,  al- 
though Sir  Hargrave  were  furrounded 
fry  as  many  men  armed,  as  he  has  in 
his  fervice  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  a  legal  re- 
drefs  were  not  at  hand  :  if  it  were,  I 
told  it  not  to  be  a  point  of  bravery  to 
jnfult  magiftracy,  and  to  take  upon 
mylJblf  to  be  my  own  judge;  and,  as 
it  might  happen,  another  man's  execu- 
tioner. 

MR.  B.  This  is  nobly  faid,  Sir 
Charles  :  but  full  Sir  Hargrave  had 
fiot  injured  jou,  he  fays.  And  as  I 
had  heard  you  were  a  man  of  an  excel- 
lent character,  and  know  Sir  Hargrave 
to  be  a  man  of  courage,  I  took  it^  into 
jny  head,  for  the  prevention  of  mif- 
chief,  to  make  a  propofal  in  writing  to 
the  lady,  whom  Sir  Hargrave  loves  as 
his  own  foul ;  and  if  ihe  had  come  into 
it— 

SIR  CH.  A  ftrange  propofal,  Mr. 
Bagenhall.  Could  you  expect  any 
thing  from  it  ? 

MR.  B.  Why  not,  Sir  Charles? 
She  is  difengaged,  it  feems.  I  prefume, 
Sir,  you  do  no  not  intend  to  make  court 
<o  her  yourfelf  ? 

SIR  CH.  We  are  infenfibly  got  into 
a  parley,  upon  a  subject  that  will  not 
bear  it,  Mr.  Bagenhall.  Tell  Sir  Har- 
grave— or  write  it  down  from  my  lips, 
jSir,  (fpeaking  to  the  writer)  that  I 
wifli  him  to  take  time  to  enquire  after 
iny  character,  and  after  my  motives  in 
refuting  to  meet  him  on  the  terms  he 
experts  me  to  fee  him.  Teli  him,  that 
I  have,  before  now,  fhewn  an  infolent 
man,  that  I  may  be  provoked:  but 
that,  when  I  have  been  fo,  I  have  had 
the  happinefs  to  chaltife  fuch  a  one 
^without  murderrhg  him,  and  without 
giving  any  advantage  over  iny-Qwn  lifc'; 

ja  his 


MR.  B.  This  is  great  talking,  Sir 
Charles. 

SiRCn.  It  is,  Mr.  Bagenhall.  Ani 
I  fhouid  be  forty  to  have  been  put  upon 
it,  were  I  not  in  hope,  that  it  may 
lead  Sir  Hargrave  to  fuch  enquiries 
as  may  be  for  bis  fervice,  as  much  a* 
for  mine. 

MR..  B.  I  with,  that  two  fuch  fpi- 
rits  were  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  or  that  Sir  Hargrave  had  not 
fuffered  fo  much  as  he  has  done,  both 
in  perfon  and  mind. 

SIR  CH.  What  does  all  this  tend 
to,  Mr.  Bagenhall  ?  I  look  upon  you 
as  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  more,  for  hav- 
ing faid,  you  were  felicitous  to  prevent 
farther  mifchief,  or  I  fhouid  not  have 
faid  fo  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And 
once  more,  I  muft  refer  to  my  letter. 

MR.  B.  I  own  I  admire  you  for 
your  fpirit,  Sir.  But  it  is  amazing  to 
me,  that  a  man  of  fuch  fpirit  can  re- 
full-  to  a  gentleman  the  latisfaction 
which  is  demanded  of  him. 

SIR  CH.  It  is  owing  to  my  having 
fame  fpirit,  that  I  can,  fearlefs  of  con- 
fequences,  refufe  what  you  call  fatis- 
faction  to  Sir  Hargrave,  and  yet  be 
fearlefs  of  infult  upon  my  refuial.  I 
confider  myfelf  as  a  mortal  raan  •  I 
can  die  but  once;  once  I  muft  diej 
and  if  the  caufe  be  fuch  as  will  juftify 
me  to  my  own  heart,  I,  for  my  O~MH 
fake,  care  not  whether  my  life  be  de- 
manded of  me  to-morrow,  or  forty 
years  hence. — But,  Sir,  (fpeaking  to 
the  writer)  let  not  this,  that  I  have 
now  faid,  be  tranfcribed  from  your 
notes :  it  may  to  Sir  Hargrave  found 
oftentatioufly.  I  want  not  that  any 
thing  mould  be  read  or  flaewn  to  him, 
that  would  appear  like  giving  confe- 
quence  to  myfelf,  except  for  Sir  Hat- 
grave's  own  fake. 

MR.  B.  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
fpared.  If  yo\i  are  capable  of  acting 
as  you  fpeak ;  by  what  I  have  heard 
of  you  in  the  affair  on  Hounflow 
Heath ;  and  by  what  I  have  heard  from 
you  in  this  conversation ;  and  fee  of 
you ;  I  think  you  a  wonder  of  a  man  ; 
and  fhouid  be  glad  it  were  in  my  power 
to  reconcile  you  to  each  other. 

SIR  CH.  I  could  not  hold friendihip^ 
Mr.  Bagenhall,  with  a  man  that  has- 
been   capable  of  acting  as    Sir  Har- 
frave  has   acted  by  an  innocent  and 
elplefs  young  lady. '  But  I  will  name 
the  terms  on  which  I  can'take  by  the 
kaad, 
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fcand,  wherever  I  meet  him,  a  man  to 
whom  I  can  have  no  malice :  thefe 
are  they — That  he  lay  at  the  door  of  mad 
and  violent  paffion,  the  illegal  attempt 
he  made  on  the  beft  of  women  •.  that 
he  exprefs  his  forrow  for  it;  and,  on 
his  knees,  if  he  pleafes,  (it  is  no  dif- 
grace  to  the  prQiid^ft  man  to  kneel  to  an 
injured  lady)  beg  her  pardon;  and 
confefs  her  clemency  to  be  greater  than 
he  deferves,  if  ftie  give  it. 

MR.  B.  Good,  good  I—Shall  that 
be  tranfcribed,  Sir  Charles  ? 

SIR.CH.  By  all  means:  and  if  Sir 
Hargrave  is  a  man  that  has  In  his  heart 
the  leaft  fpark  of  true  magnanimity,  he 
will  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
a6ting  accordingly: — and  put  down, 
Sir,  that  forrow,  that  contrition,  is  all 
the  atonement  that  can  be  made  for  a 
perpetrated  evil. 

A  faithful  narrative. 

HENRY  COTES. 

FEBRUARY  2J. 

Does  not  your  heart  glow,  my  Lu- 
cy, now  you  have  read  (as  I  fuppofe 
you  have)  this  paper  ?  And  do  not  the 
countenances  of  every  one  of  my  re- 
vered friends  round  you,  [Fray  look] 
mine  with  admiration  of  this  excellent 
man  ?  And  yet  you  all  loved  him  be- 
fore :  and  fo  you  think  I  did.  Well, 
I  can't  help  your  thoughts! — But  I 
hope  I  fhall  not  be  undone  by  a  good 
man! 

You  will  imagine,  that  my  heart 
was  a  little  agitated,  when  I  came  to 
read  Mr.  Bagenhail's  queftion,  Whe- 


ther Sir  Charles  intended  to  make  court 
to  me  himfelf  ?  I  am  ferry  to  tell  you, 
Lucy,  that  I  was  a  little  more  affe6led 
than  I  wifhed  to  be.  Indeed,  I  mail 
keep  a  look-out^  as  you  call  it,  upon  my- 
felf.  To  fay  truth,  I  laid  down  the  pa- 
per at  that  place,  and  was  afraid  to  read 
the  anfwer  made  to  it.  When  I  toolc 
it  up,  and  read  what  followed,  I  might 
have  fpared,  I  faw,  my  foolilh  little 
tremors.  See  how  frank  I  continue  to 
be:  but  if  you  come  not  to  this  para- 
graph before  you  are  aware,  you  need 
not  read  it  to  my  uncle. 

Mr.  Bagenhall  went  away  fo  much 
pleafed  with  Sir  Charles,  (as  he  owned) 
that  Mr.  Reeves  encourages  me  to 
hope,  fome  way  may  be  found  to  pre- 
vent farther  mifchief.  Yet  the  con- 
dition, which  Sir  Charles  has  propofed 
for  my  forgiving  the  wretch — Upon  my 
word,  my  dear,  I  defire  not  to  fee  Sir 
Hargrave  either  upon  his  kr.ees  or  upon 
his  feet :  I  am  fure  I  could  not  fee  him 
without  very  violent  emotions.  His 
barbarity,  his  malice,  his  cruelty,  have 
impreffed  me  ftrongly :  nor  can  I  be 
glad  to  fee  the  wretch  with  his  dif- 
figured  mouth  and  lip.  His  lip,  it 
feems,  has  been  fewed  up,  and  he  wears 
a  great  black  filk  patch  upon  the  place. 

I  can't  find  that  Sir  Charles  has  heard 
from  the  exafperated  man,  fmce  Mr. 
Bagenhall  left  him  yefterday. 

I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  over-^ 
cloud  to-morrow :  I  propofe  to  my- 
felf  as  happy  a  day,  as,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  things,  can  be  given  to 
jour 
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R.  Fowler  fet  out  yefter- 
day  for  Gloucefterfhire, 
where  he  has  an  eftate. 
He  propofes  to  go  from 
thence  to  Caermarthen,  to 
the  worthy  Sir  Rowland. 
He  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  prefent  to  me  his  beft 
wimes  and  refpe&s.  He  declared,  that 
he  could  not  poffibly  take  leave  of  me, 
though  he  doubted  not  but  I  would 
receive  him  with  goodnefs,  as  he  called 
it.  But  it  was  that  which  cut  him  to 
the  heart:  fo  kind,  and  fo  cruel,  he 
faid,  he  could  not  bear  it. 

I  hope  poor  Mr.  Fowler  will  be 
xnore  happy  than  I  could  make  him. 
IMethinks  I  could  have  been  half- 
glad  to  have  feen  him  before  he  went  : 
and  yet  but  half-glad  $  fmce,  had  he 
Ihewn  much  concern,  I  mould  have 
teen  pained. 

Take  now,  my  dear,  an  account  of 
•what  pafled  this  day  in  St.  James's 
Square. 

There  were  at  Sir  Charles  GrandU 
fon's,  befides  Lord  and  Lady  L.  the 
young  Lord  G.  one  of  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon's  humble  fervants  ;  Mr.  Everard 
<Grandifonj  Mifs  Emiiy  Jervois,  a 
jrpimg  iady  of  abottt  four^en,  a  ward 


of  Sir  Charles ;  and  Dr.  Bartlett,  a  d?-* 
vine;  of  whom  more  by-and-by. 

Sir  Charles  conducted  us  into  the 
drawing-room  adjoining  to  the  dining- 
room  j  where  only  were  his  two  lifters. 
They  received   my    coufins    and  mo 
with  looks  of  love. 

<  I  will  tell  you,'  faid  Sir  Charles, 
'  your  company  before  I  prefent  them 
'  to  you.  Lord  L.  is  a  good  man.  1 
'  honour  him  as  fuch ;  and  love  him  as 

*  my  fitter's  hufband.* 

Lady  L.  bowed,  and  looked  rouni 
her,  as  if  me  took  pride  in  her  bro- 
ther's approbation  of  her  lord. 

Mr.  Everard  Grandifon/  proceeded 
he,  *  is  a  fprightly  man.  He  is  pre- 
'  pared  to  admire  you,  Mifs  Byron. 
'  You  will  not  believe,  perhaps,  half 
'  the  handfome  things  he  will  fay  to 

*  youj  but  yet,  will  be  the  only  perfon. 

*  who  hears  them,  that  will  not. 

'  Lord  G.  is  a  modeft  young  man: 
'  he  is  genteel,  well-bred ;  but  is  fo 
'  much  in  love  with  a  certain  young 

*  lady,  that  he  does  not  appear  witn 
'  that    dignity    in    her    eye,'    [Why 
'  blumes  my  Charlotte?]    that  other- 
'  wife  perhaps  he  might.' 

*  Are  not  you,  Sir  Charles,  a  modelt 
<  man  ?' 

'  No  comparifons,  Charlotte. 

*  there  is  a  double  prepofTeffion ; 
'  comparifons  !  —But  Lord  G. 

'  Byron,  is   a  good   kind   of  youn 
,*  man.    You'll  not  diflike  him,  thou 

*  my  fifter  is  pleaftd  to  think—-' 
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'  No  c<-^-?ar;fr-r!3,  Sir  Char 

*  That's  fair,  Charlotte.  Iwlli 
Lord   G.  to  the  judgment   of  Mifs 
Byron.     Ladies   can   better  account 
for  the  n  and  di'fiikes  of 
ladies,  than  we  men  can. 

c  Dr.  I-.  .'!!  alfo  fee.    Ke  is 

learned,  humble.     You'll    - 

read  hi::  ice  the 

momen  i  Your 

grandpapa,  Madam,  b'ad  uae  cuii- 
ing  fiiver  hair,  had  he  not  ?  The 
moment  I  heard  that  you  owed,  obli- 
gation to  your  grandfather's  care  and  . 
delight  in  you,  I  figured  to  myftlf 
that  he  was  juft  fuch  a  man,  habit 
exceptix 

friends  whom  I  have  a  ftrong  deilre 
to  pleafe,  I  always  e 
them  with  Dr.   Bartktt's  cor  ; 
He  has  but  one  fault ;  he  fpeaks  too 
•a-ucbj, 

*  Iv'iy   Y.  [y  Jervois^  is  an 

^IrL  Her  father  was  \. 
man  j  but  not  happy  in  his  nuptials. 
He  bequeathed  to  irry  care,  .on  his 
death-bed,  at  Florence,  'this  his  on- 
ly child.  My  filter  loves'  hey.  .  I 
love  her  for  her  own  fake,  as  well 
as  for  her 'father's.  She  has.  .a  great 
fortune  :  and  I  .have  had  the  happi-, 
r»efs  to  recover  large  faros,  \vh 
fathei?  gave-  ever  for  loft.  H<.'  -vyas 
an  Italic  .;  and  driven  out 

of  England,  by  the  unhappy  temper 
of  his  wife.  I  have  had  fome  trou- 
ble with  her  5  and-,  if  flie  be  living, 
expecl:  more.' 

e  Unhappy  temper  cf  his  ivife,  Sir 
Cliarles  !  You  are  very  mild  m  your, 
account  of  one  of  the  mo 3:  ajbandon-, 
ed  of  v 

.  Charlotte,  I  am  only 
giving  br^-i  hints  of  Emily's  -flory, 
her  an  intcreit  ija  Mifs. 
Byvon"?  i.. vu-,:r,  and  to  make  theis 
foft  actjuaintance  eafy  to  each  other. 
Emily  \vants  no  prepo^efTion  in  Mift 
Byron's  favour.  She  will  be  very 
reaily  herfeif  to  tell  her  whole  ftoiy 
to  Mifs  Byron.  Meantime,  let  us, 
net  fay  all  that  is  jurh  to  fay  of  the 

'.vhcu  \ve  are  fpeakinsr  of  th« 

}  corrected,  Sir  Charles.1  . 
'  Einily,  Madam,'  (turning  to  me) 
is  not  coniiantly  rewdtnt  wiUi'  us  ill. 


*  town.     She  is  fond  of  being  every 
'  where  with  my  Charlotte.' 

'  And  where  you  are,  Sir  Charles,' 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon. 

Mv.  Reeves  whi  i  pored  a  queftiop  to 
Sir  Charles,  which  was  feconded  by 
my  eyes  ;  for  I  guefTed  what  it  was  : 
"Whether  he  had  heard  any  thing  far- 
ther of  Sir  Hargrave. 

'  Don'tbe  anxious/  faid  SirCharles. 
f  Allmiiftbeyrell:  People,  longufed 
'  to  error,  don't,  without  reluftance, 
'  fubmit  to  nev/  methods  of  proceed- 

*  ing.     All  muft  be  well.' 

Sir  Charles,  ftepping  out,  brought 
in  with  him  Mifs  Jervois.  *  The  gen- 
'  tlemen  h  convenTaJ 

'  tion,"  faid  he.    f  But  T  know  Me  im- 
'  patience  of  this  young  lady  to  pay 

*  herrefpefts  to  Mifs  Byron.' 

ynefent-ed  her  to  us  :   '  This  dear 

*  girl  is  my  Emily. — Allow  me,  Ma- 
'  dam,  whenever  Mifs  Grandifon  fliall 

*  be  abfen-ft,  to  cllim  for  her  the  bene- 

*  fit  of  your  inftruclion,  and  your  ge- 
'  neral  eouatenance,  as  fhe  ftiall  ap« 
4  pear  worthy  of  it.' 

There  are  not  many  men,  my  Lucy, 
who  can  make  a  cc-mplimeut  to  ^ene 
lady,  without  robbing,  or,  at  leaft,  de- 
preciatiug  another.  i  How  enqn-  have 
you  and  T  obferved,  that  a.polite  bro- 
ther is  a  black  fy/aa? 

I  fainted  the  young  lady,  and  told 
her  I  mould  be  fond' of  embracing  eve- 
ry opportunity  that  fhould  offer,  tof 
conaniend  mylelf  to  her  favour. 

Mifs  Emily  Jervois  is  a  lovely  girlf 
She  is  tall,  -genteel,  and  has  a  fine 
complexion ;  and,  though  pitted  with 
the  fmall-pox,  is  pretty.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  her  manners,  as  exprefTed  in 
her  afpect,  gives  her  great  advantage. 
J  was  fare,  the  moment  I  faw  her,  that 
her  gixateft  delight  is  to  pleafe. 

She  .made  me  two  or  three  pretty 
compliments-;  and,  hadtfo/  Sir  Charles 
commended  her  to  me,  I  mould  have 
been  highly  taken  with  her. 

Mr.  Grandifon  entered.    l  Upon  my 

honour,.  Sir  Charles,  I  can  Hay  no 

longer,'  faid  he  :   *  to  know  that  the 

fineft  woman  in  England  is   under 

the  fame  roof  wi.th  me  ;  yet,  to  be  fo 

long  detained  frcm  paying  my  re- 

fpects  to  her — I  can't  bear  it.'    An<i 

in  a  very  gallant  manner,  as  he  feern-^ 

e.d  to- intend,  he  paid  his  compliment* 

firit  to  me,  and  then  to  my  two  cou 
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£ns : — and  whifpering,  yet  loud  enough 
to  be  heai'd,  to  Mifs  Grandifon,  fwore, 
"by  his  foul,  that  report  fell  fhort  of 
my  perfections — and  I  can't  tell  what. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you  would 
«  lay  fo,  Sir  ?'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon. 

I  did  not  like  the  gentleman  the  bet- 
ter for  what  I  had  heard  of  him  :  but, 
perhaps,  fhould  have  been  lefs  indif- 
ferent to  his  compliment,  had  I  not 
before  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  Sir  Margrave 
Pollexfen.  The  men  of  this  call,  I 
think,  feem  all  alike.  Poor  creatures  ! 
how  from  my  heart — but,  indeed,  now 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  know  thefe 
two  fillers,  I  defpife  tnjfelf. 

Sir  Charles,  addreffing  himfelf  to  my 
icoufms  and  me,  '  Now,'  faid  he,  '  that 
'  my  coufm  Grandifon  has  found  an 

*  opportunity   to   introduce   himfelf ; 
'  and  that  I  have  prefented  my  ward 
'  to  you ;   we  will,  if  you  pleafe,  fee 
'  how  Lord   L.    Lord   G.    and   Dr. 

*  Eartlett,  are  engaged.' 

He  led  my  coufm  Reeves  into  the 
dining-room. 

Lord  L.  addrefTed  us  with  great  po- 
litenefs. 

After  Sir  Charles  had  prefented  the 
doctor  to  my  coufms,  he  refpectfully 
took  my  hand:  •  Were  there  fifty 
ladies  here,  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett, 
whom  you  had  never  feen  before, 
you  would,  I  am  fure,  from  the  cha- 
racter you  have  had  of  Mifs  Byron, 
be  under  no  difficulty  of  reading  that 
character  in  this  young  lady's  face.— • 
Mifs  Byron,  behold,  in  Dr.  Bartlett, 
another  grandfather ! ' 
'  I  reverence,'  faid  I,  *  good  Dr. 
Bartlett.  I  borrow  Sir  Charles's 
thought :  the  character  he  has  given 
you,  Sir,  is  ftamped  in  your  coun- 
tenance. I  fhould  have  venerated 
you  where-ever  I  had  feen  you.' 
The  gentleman  has  fuch  a  truly  ve- 
nerable afpect,  my  Lucy,  I  could  not 
help  faying  this. 

4  Sir  Charles's  goodnefs,  Madam,' 
faid  he,  '  as  it  ever  did,  prevents  my 

*  wifhes.     I  rejoice  to  fee,  and  to  con- 

*  gratulate  a  new  lifter  reftored,  as  I 
'  will  call  it  in  the  language  of  Mifs 
'*  Grandifon,  to  the  beft  of  families.' 

Juft  then  came  in  a  fervant,  and 
whifperedto  Sir  Charles.  *  Shew  the 
"*  gentleman,'  faid  Sir  Charles,  '  into 

*  the  drawing-room,  next  the  iiudy.1 
Mr.  Grandifon  cmne  up  to  me,  anil 


faid  many  filly  things.  I  thought  them 
foat  that  time. 

Mr.  Reeves  foon  after  was  fent  for 
out  by  Sir  Charles.  I  did  not  iiicehis 
looks  on  his  return. 

Dinner  being  ready  to  be  fervec!, 
and  Sir  Charles,  who  was  ftill  .with, 
the  gentleman,  fummoned  to  it,  he 
defired  we  would  walk  down,  and  ha 
would  wait  upon  us  by  the  time  we 
were  featcJ. 

e  Some  new  trouble,'  thought  I,  l  of 

*  which  I  c-.m  the  caufe,  I  d~ubt.' 
Prefently  came  in  Sir  Charles,  unaf- 
fectedly finiling  and   ferene. — '   God 

*  blefs  you,  Sir  '.'thought  I — His  looks, 
pleafed  me  better  than  my  cou fin's. 

But,  my  dear,  there  is  fornelhincr 
going  forward  that  I  cannot  get  out  of 
my  coufm.  I  hoped  I  mould  when  I 

fot  home.  The  gentleman,  to  whom 
ir  Charles  was  called  out,  was  cer- 
tainly that  Bagenhall.  Mr.  Reeves 
cannot  deny  that.  I  guefTed  it  was,  by 
Sir"  Charles's  fending  in  for  Mr. Reeves, 
It  muft  be  about  me. 

We  had  feveral  charming  converfa- 
tions.  Sir  Charles  was  extremely  en- 
tertaining: fo  unafluming,  fo  lively, 
fo  modeft !  It  was  alfo  delightful  to 
fee  the  attention  paid  to  him  by  the 
fervants,  as  they  waited  at  table.  They 
watched  every  look  cf  his,  I  never 
faw  love  and  reverence  fo  agreeably 
mingled  in  fervants  faces  in  my  life. 
And  his  commands  were  delivered  to 
them  with  fo  much  gentlenefs  of  voice 
and  afpect,  that  one  could  not  but 
conclude,  in  favour  of  both,  that  they 
were  the  beft  of  fervants  to  the  bell  of 
mafters. 

Mr.  Grandifon  was  very  gallant  m 
his  fpeeches  to  me  j  but  very  uncivil 
with  his  eyes. 

Lord  L.  laid  but  little ;  but  what  he 
did  fay,  defervedly  gained  attention. 

Every  body  reverenced  Dr.  Bartlett, 
and  was  attentive  when  he  fpoke  ;  and 
would,  I  dare  fay,  on  his  own  account, 
had  not  the  mailer  cf  thehoufe,  by  the 
regard  he  paid  every 

one's  veneration  for  him.  Manv  of 
the  queftions  which  Sir  Ch-rles  put  to 
him,  as  if  to  inform  hhvLic-ll',  it  w^.-> 
.evident  he  could  himfelf  have  anfwer- 
ed  :  yet  he  put  them  with  an  air  of 
teacl  '  I  mayTo  exp:refs  my- 

felf  j  and  received,  the  doctor's  ar.i' 
to  them  with'  as  much  fatisfuction,  as 
'if  he  were'thtn  .;  i  by 
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them.— Ah,  my  Lucy?  you  imagine, 
I  dare  fay,  that  this  admirable  man  loft 
nothing  in  my  eyes,  by  this  his  polite 
condefcenfion.  Referve,  and  a  polite - 
ncis  that  had  dignity  in  it,  mewed  that 
the  fine  gentleman  and  the  clergyman 
•were  not  feparated  in  Dr.  Bartlett. — 
T*ity  they  Ihould  be  in  any  of  the 
function ! 

Sir  Charles  gave  Lord  G.  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mine,  by  leading  the  difcourfe 
into  circumftances  and  details,  which 
Lord  G.  could  belt  recount.  My  lord 
has  been  a  traveller.  He  is  a  con- 
noifleur  in  Antiquities,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  nice  knowledge,  as  I,  a  woman, 
call  it,  with  which  the  Royal  Society 
here,  and  the  learned  and  polite  of 
trther  nations,  entertain  themfelves. 

Lord  G.  appeared  to  advantage,  as 
Sir  Charks  managed  it,  under  the  aw- 
ful eye  of  Mifs  Grandifon.  Upon 
my  word,  Lucy,  me  makes  very  free 
xvith  him.  1  whifpered  her,  that  fhe 
did — '  A  very  Mifs  Howe/  faid  I. 

'  To  a  'very  Mr.  Hickman,*  re- 
whifpered  /he. — '  But  here's  the  dif- 
'  ference  :  I  am  not  determined  to  have 
«  Lord  G.  Mifs  Howe  yielded  to  her 
'  mother's  recommendation,  and  in- 
*  tended  to  marry  Mr.  Hickman,  even 
4  when  flie  ufcd  him  worft.  One  time 
f  or  other,'  (archly  continued  me  the 
whiiper,  holding  up  her  fpread  hand, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  admiration) 
'  my  Lord  G.  is  to  fhew  us  his  col- 
'  lei\5on  of  butterflies,  and  other  gaudy 
i  infects:  will  you  make  one?— 

*  Of  the  gaudy  infers?1  whifperedl. 

*  Fie,  Harriet! — One  of  the  party, 
you  know,  I  muft  mean.     Let  me 
tell  you,  I  never  faw  a  collection 
of  thefe  various  infecls,  that  I  did 
not  the  more  admire  the  Maker  of 
them,  and  of  all  us  infefts,  what- 
ever I  thought  of  the  colle&ors  of 
the   minute    ones. — Another    word 
with     you,     Harriet — Thefe    little 
playful  ftudies  may  do  well  enough 
with   perfons   who  do  not  want  to 
be  more  than  indifferent  to  us  j  but 
do  you  think  a  lover  ought  to  take 
high  delight  in  the  painted  wings  of 
a  butterfly,    Y.'hcn   a  fine  lady   has 
made  herlelf  all  over  butterfly  to  at- 
traa  him  ?— Eyes  off,   Sir  Charles!' 

for  he  looked,  though  fmilingly,  yet 
earneftly,  at  us,  as  we  whifpered  be- 
hind Jie  countefs's  chair;  who  heard 
what  was  laid,  and  was  pleafed  with  it. 


LETTER    IL 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION* 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAR.2* 

I  Should  have  told  you  that  Mifa 
Grandifon  did  the  honours  of  the 
table ;  and  I  will  go  round  it ;  for  t 
know  you  expeft  I  Mould.  But  I 
have  not  yet  done  with  Lord  G.  Poor 
man !  he  is  exceflively  in  love,  I  fee 
that.  Well  he  may*  What  man 
would  not  with  Mils  Grandifon  ?  Yet 
is  fhe  too  fuperior,  I  think. 

What  can  a  woman  do,  who  is  adi 
drefled  by  a  man  of  talents  inferior  to 
her  own  ?  Muft  me  throw  away  her  ta- 
lents ?  Muft  fhe  hide  her  light  under  i 
bufhel,  purely  to  do  credit  to  the  man  ? 
She  cannot  pick  and  chufe,  as  men 
can.  She  has  only  her  negative ;  and, 
if  fhe  is  defirous  to  oblige  her  friends, 
not  always  that.  Yet  it  is  faid,  wo- 
men muft  not  encourage  fops  and 
fools.  They  muft  encourage  men  of 
fenfe  only.  And  it  is  ow//faid.  But 
what  will  they  do,  if  their  lot  be  cafl 
only  among  foplings  ?  if  the  men  of 
fenfe  do  not  offer  themfelves?  And 
pray,  may  I  not  alk,  if  the  tafte  of 
the  age,  among  the  men,  is  not  drefs, 
equipage,  and  foppery  ?  Is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  any  part  of  their 
ftudy?  The  men,  in  fhort,  are  funk, 
my  dear;  and  the  women  but  bareljf 
fwim. 

Lord  G.  fcems  a  little  too  finical  in 
his  drefs.  And  yet  I  am  told,  that 
Sir  Walter  Watkyns  outdoes  him  in 
foppery.  What  can  they  mean  by  it, 
when  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  before 
them  ?  He  fcruples  not  to  modernize  a 
little;  but  then  you  fee,  that  it  is  irt 
compliance  with  the  falhion,  and  to 
avoid  Angularity  $  a  fault  to  which 
great  minds  are  perhaps  too  often  fub- 
jecl,  though  be  is  fo  much  above  it. 

I  want  to  know,  methinks,  whether 
Sir  Charles  is  'very  much  in  earneft  in, 
his  favour  to  Lord  G.  with  regard  to 
Mifs  Grandifon.  I  doubt  not,  if  he 
be,  but  he  has  good  rcafons  for  it. 

Were  this  vile  Sir  Hargrave  out  of 
my  head,  I  could  fatisfy  myfelf  about 
twenty  and  twenty  things,  that  now 
and  then  I  want  to  know. 

Mils  Jervois  behaved  very  difcreetly* 
With  what  pleafure  did  me  hang  on 
every  w$rd  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 

her 
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tier  guardian!  I  thought  more  than 
once  of  Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vane/fa. 
Poor  girl !  how  I  mould  pity  her,  were 
fhe  infenfibly  to  fuffer  her  gratitude  to 
lead  her  to  be  in  love  with  her  bene- 
faclor !  Indeed,  I  pity  every  body  who 
is  hopelefsly  in  love. 

Now  don't  make  your  head,  my  un- 
cle !  Did  I  not  always  pity  Mr.  Orme, 
and  Mr.  Fowler? — You  know  I  did, 
Lucy. 

Mils  Jervois  had  a  fmile  ready  for 
every  one;  but  it  was  not  an  implicit, 
a  childifh  fmile.  It  had  diftin&ion  in 
at;  and  fhewed  intelligence.  Upon  the 
•whole,  (he  faid  little ;  and  heard  all 
that  was  faid  with  attention :  and  henre 
I  pronounce  her  a  very  difcreet  young 
lady. 

But  I  thought  to  have  done  with  the 
men  firft ;  and  here  is  Mr.  Grandifon 
hardly  mentioned;  who,  yet,  in  his 
own  opinion,  was  not  the  laft  of  the 
men  at  table. 

Mr.  Grandifon  is  a  man  of  mid- 
dling ftature;  not  handfome  in  my 
eyes ;  but  fo  near  being  handfome, 
that  he  may  be  excufed,  when  one 
knows  him,  for  thinking  himfelf  fo: 
becaufe  he  is  liable  to  make  greater 
niiftakes  than  that. 

He  dreffes  very  gaily  too.  He  is  at 
the  bead  of  the  fafhion,  as  it  feems, 
he  thinks ;  but,  however,  is  one  of 
the  firft  in  it,  be  it  what  it  will.  He 
is  a  great  frequenter  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  of  all  manner  of  public  fpec- 
tacles :  a  leader  of  the  tafte  at  a  new 
play,  or  opera.  He  dances,  he  fings, 
ne  laughs ;  and  values  himfelf  on  all 
three  qualifications  -.  and  yet  certainly 
has  fenfe;  but  is  notlikely  to  improve 
it  much ;  fmce  he  feems  to  be  fo  much 
afraid  of  fuffering  in  the  coflfequence 
he  thinks  himfelf  of,  that  whenever 
Sir  Charles  applies  himfelf  to  him, 
tipon  any  of  his  levities,  though  but 
by  the  eye,  his  confcioufnefs,  however 
mild  the  look,  makes  him  fhew  an  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  inftant.  He  reddens, 
fits  in  pain;  calls  for  favour  by  his 
eyes  and  his  quivering  lips  ;  and  has, 
fcotwithftanding,  a  fmile  ready  to  turn 
into  a  laugh,  in  order  to  leflen  his  own 
fenfibility,  ftiould  he  be  likely  to  fuffer 
in  the  opinion  of  the  company:  but 
every  motion  mews  his  confcioufnefs 
of  inferiority  to  the  man,  of  whofe 
(miles  or  animadverfions  he  is  fo  very 
apprehenfive, 


What  a  captious,  what  a  fupercili- 
ous  hufband,  to  a  woman  who  fhould 
happen  to  have  a  ftr&ng-'cr  mind  than 
his,  would  Mr.  Grandifon  make!  But 
he  valu'es  himfelf  upon  his  having  pre- 
ferved  his  liberty. 

I  believe  there  are  more  batchelors 
now  in  England,  by  many  thoufands, 
than  were  a  few  years  ago  :  and,  pro- 
bably, the  numbers  of  them  (and  of 
fingle  women,  of  courfe)  will  every 
year  increafe.  The  luxury  of  the  age 
will  account  a  good  deal  for  this ;  and 
the  turn  our  fex  take  in  ##-domefti- 
cating  themfelves,  for  a  good  deal 
more.  But  let  not  thofe  worthy  young 
women,  who  may  think  themfelves  def- 
tined  to  a  fingle  life,  repine  over-much 
at  their  lot;  fince,  poffibly,  if  they  have 
had  no  lovers,  or  having  had  one,  two, 
or  three,  have  not  found  a  hufband, 
they  have  had  rather  a  mifs  than  a  lofs, 
as  men  go.  And  let  me  here  add,  that 
I  think,  as  matters  ftand  in  this  age, 
or  indeed  ever  did  ftand,  that  thofe  wo- 
men who  have  joined  with  the  men  in 
their  infolent  ridicule  of  old  maids, 
ought  never  to  be  forgiven :  no,  though 
Mifs  Grandifon  fhould  be  one  of  the 
ridiculers.  An  old  maid  may  be  aa 
odious  character,  if  they  will  tell  us, 
that  the  bad  qualities  of  the  perfons, 
not  the  maiden  ftate,  are  what  they 
mean  to  expofe:  but  then  they  mull 
allow,  that  there  are  old  maids  of 
twenty;  and  even  that  there  are  wi- 
dows and  wives  of  all  ages  and  com- 
plexions, who,  in  the  abufive  fenfe  of 
the  words,  are  as  much  old  maids,  as 
the  moft  particular  of  that  clafs  of  fe- 
males. 

But  a  word  or  two  more  concerning 
Mr.  Grandifon. 

He  is  about  thirty-two.  He  has 
had  the  glory  of  ruining  two  or  three 
women.  Sir  Charles  has  rejlored  him 
to  a  fenfe  of  fhame  [All  men,  I  hope, 
are  born  with  it;]  which  a  few  months 
ago  he  had  got  above.  And  he  does 
not  now  entertain  ladies  with  inftances 
of  the  frailty  of  individuals  of  their 
fex;  which  many  are  too  apt,  encou- 
ragingly, to  fmiie  at:  when  I  am  very 
much  miftaken,  if  every  woman  would 
not  find  her  account,  if  fhe  wifhes  her- 
felf  to  be  thought  well  of,  in  difcou- 
raging  every  reflexion  that  may  have  a, 
tendency  to  debafe  or  expofe  the  fex  in 
general.  How  can  a  man  be  fuffered 
to  boaft  of  his  vilenefs  to  one  woman 
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in  the  prefence  of  another,  without  a 
rebuke,  that  mould  put  it  to  the  proof, 
v/hether  the  boafter  was,  or  was  not, 
paft  blufhing. 

Mr.  Grandiibn  is  thought  to  have 
hurt  his  fortune,  which  was  very  cori- 
fiderable,  by  his  free  living,  -and  an  itch 
of  gaming  5  to  cure  him  of  which,  Sir 
Charles  encourages  him  to  give  him 
.Iris  company  at  all  opportunities.  He 
certainly  has  undemanding  enough  to 
know  how  to  value  the  favour  5  for  he 
owns  to  Mifs  Grandifon,  that  he  both 
loves  and  fears  him ;  and  now  and  then 
tells  her,  that  he  would  give  the  world, 
if  he  had  it,  to  be  able  to  be  juft  what 
Sir  Charles  is !  '  Good  God  1'  at  other 
times  he  has  broke  out,  *  What  an 
*  odious  creature  is  a  rake!  how  I 
'  hate  myfelf,  when  I  contemplate  the 
'  excellences  of  this  divine  brother  of 
'  yours  P 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  Sir  Charles  in 
this  place.  You,  I  know,  my  Lucy, 
will  admire  me  for  my  forbearance. 

Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandifon,  were 
the  graces  of  the  table.  So  lively,  fb 
ienfible,  fo  frank,  fb  polite,  fo  good- 
humoured,  what  honour  do  they  and 
their  brother  reflect  back  on  the  me- 
mory of  their  mother !  Lady  Grandi- 
ibn, itfeems,  was  an  excellent  woman. 
Sir  Thomas  was  not,  I  have  heard, 
<ruite  unexceptionable.  How  ufeful, 
if  fo,  are  the  women  in  the  greater,  as 
well  as  in  the  lefs,  parts  of  domeftick 
duty,  where  they  perform  their  duty ! 
And  what  have  thole,  who  do  not,  to 
anfwer  for,  to  God,  to  their  children, 
and  even  to  their  whole  fex,  for  the 
contempts  they  bring  upon  it  by 
their  ufelefsnefs,  and,  perhaps,  extra- 
vagance; fince,  if  the  human  mind  is 
not  actively  good,  it  will  generally  be 
actively  evil. 

Dr.  Bartl'ett  I  have  already  fpoken 
of.  How  did  he  enliven  the  converfa- 
tion,  whenever  he  bore  a  part  in  it ! 
So  happy  an  elocution,  fo  clear,  fo  juft, 
fo  folicf,  his  reafoning !  I  wifh  I  could 
remember  every  word  he  faid. 

Sir  Charles  obferved  to  us,  before 
we  Jaw  him,  that  he  was  not  forward 
to  fpeak :  but,  as  I  hinted,  he  threw 
the  occafions  in  his  way,  on  purpofe  to 
draw  him  out ;  and  at  luch  times,  what 
he  faid  was  eafy,  free,  and  unaffected  ; 
and  whenever  a  fubjecl:  was  concluded, 
fc.e  had  done  with  it,  His  modeily,  ia 


fhort,  made  him  always  follow  rathejr 
than  lead  a  fubjeft,  as  he  very  well 
might  do,  be  it  what  it  would. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  Brachman's 
prayer;  which  he,  occaiionally,  gav« 
us,  on  the  ancient  Perfians  being  talk- 
ed of. 

Looking  up  totherifmg  fun,  whicft 
it  was  fuppoied  they  worshipped,  thefe 
were  the  words  of  the  Brachman. 

*  /"\  THOU  (meaning  the  ALMIGH- 
^~*    TV)  ' by  whom  thou,"1  (meaning 

the  Sun)   '  art  enlightened,  illuminate 

*  my  mind*  that  niy  a&ions  may  be 
f  agreeable  to  THY  will !' 


And  this  I  will  think  of,  my  Lucy, 
as  often  as  my  early  hour,  for  the  fu- 
ture, fhall  be  irradiated  by  that  glo- 
rious orb. 

Every  body  was  pleafed  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reeves.  Their  modefty, 
good  fenfe,  and  amiable  tempers,  and 
the  kind,  yet  not -oftentatious  regard! 
which  they  expre.Cs  to  each  other,  (a  re- 
gard fb  creditable  to  the  married  ftate) 
caufe  them  to  be  always  treated  and 
fpoken  of  with  diftinclion. 

But  I  believe,  as  I  am  in  a  fcrib- 
bling  vein,  I  muft  give  you  the  parti- 
culars of  one  conversation ;  in  which, 
farther  honour  was  done  to  Dr.  Bart- 
lett. 

After  dinner,  the  countefs,  drawing 
me  on  one  fide,  by  both  my  hands, 
faid,  '  Well,  our  other  lifter,  our  new- 

*  found  fifter,   let  me  know  how  you 
'  like  us ;  I  am  in  pain  left  you  fhouLd 

*  not  love  us  as   well  as  you  do  our 
1  Northamptonfhire  relations.' 

*  You  overcome  me,  Madam,  with 
{  your  gcodnefs.' 

Mifs  Grandifon  then  coming  to- 
wards us,  '  Dear  Mifs  Grandifon/ 
faid  I,  '  help  me  to  words — ' 

'  No,  indeed,  I'll  help  you  to  no- 
thing. I  am  jealous. — Lady  L, 
don't  think  to  rob  me  of  my  Har- 
riet's preferable  love,  as  you  have 
of  Sir  Charles's.  I  will  be  beft 
fifter  here. — B\it  what  was  your  fub- 
je6l? — Yet  I  will  anfwer  my  own 
queftion.  Some  pretty  compliment, 
I  fuppofe ;  women  to  women.  Wo- 
men hunger  and  third  after  compli- 
ments. Rather  than  be  without 
them,  if  no  men  are  at  hand  to  flat- 
ter us,  we  love  to  fay  handfome 
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*  filings  to  one  another ;  and  fo  teach 

*  the  men  to  find  us  out.' 

*  You  need  not  be  jealous,    Char- 

*  lotte/  faid  the  countefs  .-   <  you  may 

*  befure. — This  faucy  girl,  Mifs  By- 
'  Ton.,  is  ever  frustrating  her  own  pre- 
'  tenfions. — Can  flattery,    Charlotte, 
'  fay  what  we  will,  have  place  here? 
'  — But  tell  me,  Mifs  Byron,  how  you 
«  like  Dr.  Bartlett  ?' 

'  «  Aye,  tell  us,  Harriet,'  faid  Mifs 
Grandifon,  *  how  you  like  Dr.  Bart- 

*  lett  ? — Pray,  Lady  L.  don't  anticipate 

*  me :  I  propofe  to  give  our  new  lifter 
'  the   hiitory   of  us  all ;    and   is   not 
'  Dr.  Bartlett  one  of  us?    She  has 
'  already  given  me  the  hiftory  of  all 

*  her  friends,  and   of  herfelf:   and   I 

*  have  communicated  to  you,  like  a 
'  good  fitter,  all  me  has  told  me.' 

I  confidered  Dr.  Bartlett,  I  faid,  as 
a  faint  5  and,  at  the  fame  time,  asj  a 
man  of  true  politenefs. 

'  He  is  indeed,'  faid  the  countefs, 

*  all  that  is  worthy   and   amiable  in 
'  man.    Don't  you  fee  how  Sir  Charles 

*  admires  him  ?' 

*  Pray,  Lady  L.  keep  clear  of  my 

*  province.     Here  is  Sir  Charles.     He 

*  will  not  let  us  break  into  parties.' 
Sir  Charles  heard  this  lail  fcntcnce. 

— (  Yet  I  wonder  not,'  faid  he,  join- 
ing us,  '  that  three  fuch  women  get  to- 

*  gether:  goodnefs  togoodnefs  isana- 

*  tural  attraction.    We  men,  however, 

*  will  not  "be  excluded — Dr.  Bartlett^ 
'  if  you  pi  cafe — ' 

The  doctor  approached  in  a  moft 
graceful  manner  —  *  Let  me  again, 

*  Mifs  Byron,  prefent  Dr.  Bartlett  to 
'  you,  as  a  man  that  is  an  honour  to 

*  his  cloth  ;  and  that  is  the  fame  thing, 

*  as  if  I   faid,  to  human  nature;' — 
[The  good   man  bowed   in   filence.] 

*  and  Mils  Byron  to  you,  my  good 

*  doctor,'    (taking  my  hand)  '  as  a 

*  lady  mod  worthy  your  diftinguimed 

*  regard.' 

. .'  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  Sir,' 
faid  I.—'  I  mall  hope,  good  Dr.  Bart- 

*  lett,  by  your  inftrucYions,  to  be  ena- 

*  bled  to  deferve  fuch  a  recommenda- 

*  tion.' 

'  *  My  dear  Harriet,'  faid  the  coun- 
tefs, matching  my  other  hand,  *  you 
'  are  a  good  girl ;  and  tUat  is  more  to 
•*  your  honour  than  beauty.' 

<  Be  quiet,  Lady  L.''  faid  Mifs 
•Grandifon. 


Mr.  Grandifon  came  up — {  What? 

*  is  there  not  another  hand  forme  ?' 

I  was  vexed  at  his  interruption.  It 
prevented  Dr.  Bartlett  from  faying 
Something  that  his  lips  were  opening 
to  fpeak  with  a  fmile  of  benignity. 

*  How  the  world,'  faid  Sir  Charles, 
fmiling,  *  will  pufh  itfelf  in  ! — Heart, 

*  not  hand,  my,  dear  Mr.  Grandifon, 
'  was  thefubje6h' 

*  Whenever  you,  Sir  Charles,  and 

*  the  doctor,  and  thefe  ladies,  are  got 

<  together,  I  know  I  muft  be  unfeafon- 
'  able :  but  if  you  exclude  me  fuc!* 
'  company,  how  fhall  I  ever  be  what 
'  you  and  the  doctor  would  have  me  to 
«  be?' 

Lord  L.  and  Lord  G.  were  coming 
up  to  us  :  '  See  your  attraction,  Mils 
'  Byron,'  faid  the  countefs. 

*  But,'  joined  in  Mifs  Grandifon, 

*  we  will  not  leave  our  little  Jervois  by 

*  herfelf,  expecting  and  longing  !  Our 

*  coufms  Reeves — only  that  when  they 
'  are  together,  they  cannot  want  com- 
'  pany — mould  not  be  thus  left.     Is 

*  there  more  than  one  heart  among  us  ? 
«  — This   man's  excepted,'    humour- 
ou Ay  pufhing  Mr.  Grandifon  as  if  from 
the  company — '  Let  us  be  orderly,  and 
'  take  our  feats.' 

«  How  cruel  is  this!'  faid  Mr, 
Grandifon,  appealing  to  Sir  Charles. 

*  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  little  cruel, 
'  Charlotte.' 

'  Not  fo :  let  him  tie  good  then.-~ 
'  Till  when,  may  all  our  fex  fay,  to 
4  fuch  men  as  my  coufm  has  been— 
"  Thus  let  it  b,e  done  by  the  man, 
"  whom,  if  he  were  good,  good  per- 
"  fons  would  delight  to  honour.'1 

'  Shame,  if  not  principle/  faid 
Lord  L.  fmiling,  *  would  effect  the 

*  cure,  if  all  ladies  were  to  act  thus. — 
«  Don't  you  think  fo,  coufm  Everard  ?* 

<  Well,  well,'  faid  Mr.  Grandifon, 

*  I  will  be  good,  as  faftas  I  can  : — but, 
«  doctor,  what  fay  you  ? — Rome  was 

*  not  built  in  a  day/ 

«  I  have  great  hopes  of  Mr.  Gran- 
«  difon,'  faid  the  doctor. — *  But,  la- 

*  dies,  you  muft  not,  as  Mr.  Grandi- 

*  Ion  obferved,  exclude  from  the  be- 

<  nefit  of  jour  converfation,  the  man 

*  whom  you  wifli  to  be  good.' 

'  What  !  not  till  he  is  good  ?'  faid 
Mifs  Grandifon.  «  Did  I  not  fay, 

*  we  fliould  delight  to  honour  him  when 

*  he  was  ?' 

V  z  <  Bify 
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*  But,  what,  Sir  Charles  ?  (come, 

*  I  had  rather  take  my  cue  from  you, 
'  than  any-bodyj  what)  are  the  figns 
'  which  I  am  to  give  to  be  allowed  —  ' 

*  Only  thefe,  my  coufm-r-When  you 
'  can  be  ierious  on  ferious  fubjefts; 
.'  yet  fo  chearful  in  your  ferioufnefs, 

*  as  if  it  fat  eafy  upon  you  ;  when  you 
'  can,    at  times,   prefer  the   company 
'  and  converfation  of  Dr.Bartlett,  who 

*  is  not  a  folemn  or  fevere  man,  to  any 

*  other  ;  and,  in  general,   had  rather 

*  (land   well  in  his  opinion,  than  in 

*  that  of  the  gayeft  man  or  woman  in 

*  the  world.' 

*  Provided  yours,  Sir  Charles,  may 

*  be  added  to  the  doctor's.  ' 

'  Command  me,    Mr.    Grandifon, 

*  whenever    you    two    are    together, 
'  We  will  not  opprefs  you  with  our 

*  fubje&s.     Our  converfation  ihall  be 

*  that  of  men,  of  chearful  men.     Yoxi 

*  fliall  lead  them  and  change  them  at 
«  pleafure.     The  firft  moment  (and  I 

*  will  watch  for  it)  that  I  mail  ima- 
6  gine  you  to  be  tired  or  uneafy,    I 

*  will  break  off  the  converfation  ;  and 
'  you  fhall  leave  us,  and  purfue  your 

*  Own  diverfions,  withoxit  a  queftion/ 

*  You  were  always  indulgent  to  me, 

*  Sir  Charles,'   faid  Mr.  Grandifon  ; 
<  and  I  have  retired,  and  blulhed  to 

*  myfelf  fometimes,  for  wanting  your 

*  indulgence.1 

Tea  was  preparing.  Sir  Charles  took 
his  own  feat  next  LordL.  whom  he 
fet  in  to  talk  of  Scotland.  He  enjoyed 
•the  account  my  lord  gave  of  the  plea- 
fure which  the  countefs,  on  that  her 
jrft  journey  in'ro  thofe  parts,  gave  to 
sll  his  family  and  friends  ;  as  Lady 
L.  on  her  part  acknowledged  fhe  had 
a  grateful  Fenfe  of  their  goodnefs  to 


«  I  rejoice,1  faid  Sir  Charles,  «  that 
the  fea  divides  us  not  from  fuch  wor- 
thy people,  as  you,  my  lord,  have 
given  us  a  relation  to.  Next  yifit 
you  make,  (Charlotte,  I  hope,  will 
accompany  me)  I  intend  to  make 
one  in  your  train,  as  I  have  told  your. 
lordfhip  before.1 

'  You  will  add  to  our  pleafure,  Sir 
Charles.  All  ray  relations  are  pre- 
pared to  do  you  honour. 
*  But,  my  lord,'  did  not  the  ladies 
th'mk  a  little  hardly  of  your  lord- 
fliip's  engagement}  that  a  man  of 
your  merit  fhould  go  from  Scotland 
jfor  a  wife  ?  I  do  affure  you,  my 


*  lord,  that,  in  al)  the  countries  I  have 

*  been  in,    I  never  faw  finer  womei\ 
'  than  I  have  feen  in  Scotland  5  and, 
'  in  very  few  nations,  though  fix  times 
f  as  large,  greater  numbers  of  them.* 

*  I  rwa$  to  be  the  happieft  of  men, 

*  Sir  Charles,  in  a  Grandifon — I  thank 
'  jca,'  bowing. 

'  It  is  one  of  my  felicities,  my  lord^ 
'  that  my  fifter  calls  herfelf  yours.' 

Lady  L.  whifpering  me,  as  I  fat  be- 
tween her  and  Mifs  Grandifon,  *  The 

*  two  worthieft  hearts  in  the  worldv 
'  Mifs  Byron  !  my  Lord  L.'s,  and  my 
'  brother's  !' 

e  With  joy  I  congratulate  your  ladyr 

*  miponboth,'  re-whifpered  I.  '  May 

*  God  long  continue  to  you  two  fuch 
«  blefllngs!' 

I  thought  of  the  vile  Sir  Hargravt 
at  the  time. 

*  I  can  tell  you  how/  faid  Mr. 
Grandifon,  '  to  repay  that  nation— 
'  You,  Sir  Charles,  mail  go  down, 
'  and  bring  up  with  you  a  Scottifh 
<  lady.' 

I  was  vexed  with  myfelf  for  ftarting. 
I  could  not  help  it. 

Don't  you  think,  Lucy,  that  Sir 
Charles  made  a  very  fine  compliment 
to  the  Scottilh  ladies! — I  own  that  I 
have  heard  the  women  of  our  northern 
counties  praifed  alfo.  But  are  there 
not,  think  you,  as  pretty  women  in 
England  ? 

'  My  fifter  Harriet,'  applied  Sir 
Charles  to  me,  '  you  need  not,  I  hope, 
£  be  told,  that  \  am  a  great  admirer 
'  of  fine  women.' 

I  had  like  to  have  b.owed — I  mould 
not  have  been  able  to  recover  myfelf, 
had  I  fo  feemed  to  apply  his  compli- 
ment. 

'  I  the  lefs  wonder  that  you  are,  Sir 
'  Charles,  becaufe,  in  the  word  fine, 

*  you  include  mind  as  well  as  peribn.* 
'  That's  my  good  girl !'  faid  Mifs 

Grandifon,  as  (he  poured  out  the  tea ; 

*  and  fo  he  does.' 

«  My  clear  Charlotte,'  whifpered  I, 
'  pray,  fay  fomething  encouraging  to 

*  Lord  G.     He  is  pleafed  with  every 


every 
thing 
both  love  3 


'  body:  but  nobody  fays    any    thing 
'  to  him ;    and  he,    I  fee, 

<  and  fear?  you.' 

*  Hufh,  child  !'  whifpered  fhe  again. 

<  The  man's  beft  when   he  is  filent. 
«  If  it  be  his  day  to  love,  it  is  his  day 
*  to  fear.  What  a  deuce  !  fhall  a  wo- 
'  man's  time  be  never  ?' 

'  That's 
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,,  '  That's  good  news  for  my  lord  : 
•"mall  I  hint  to  him,  that  his  time 
4  owY/come?' 

*  Do,  if  you  dare.     I  >«ant  you  to 

*  provoke  me.'     She  fpoke  aloud. 

*  I  have  done,1  faid  I. 

'  My  lord !  what  do  you  think  Mifs 

*  Byron  fays  ?' 

*  For    Heaven's   fake,   dear  Mifs 

*  Grandifon !' 

<•  Nay,  I  w/tffpeak  it.* 
'  Pray,  Madam,  let  me  know,1  faid 
my  lord. 

<  You  will  know  Mifs  Grandifon 
in  time,'  faid  Sir  Charles. — «  I  truft 
her  not  with  any  of  my  fecrets,  Mifs 
Byron.' 

*  The   more  ungenerous  you,   Sir 
Charles  5  for  yo\i  get  out  of  me  all 
mine.     I    complained  of  you,    Sir, 
to  Mifs  Byron,  for  yoxir  referves  at 
Colnebrooic.' 

'  Be  fo  good,  Madam/  faid  my 
lord— 

'  Nay,  nothing  but  the  Mountain 
f  and  the  Moufe.  Mifs  Byron  only 

*  wanted  to  fee  your  collection  of  in- 

*  feds.' 

'  Mifs  Byron  will  do  me  great  ho- 

*  nour.' 

c  If  Charlotte  won't  attend  you, 
'  Madam,'  faid  the  countefs,  '  to  my 
<  Lord  G.'s,  I  will.' 

'  Have   I    not    brought    you    off, 

*  Harriet?'  whifpered  Mifs  Grandifon. 
?  Truft  me  another  time. — She  will  let 
f  you  know  the  day  before,  my  lord.' 

*  Mifs  Grandifon,  my  lord,'  faid  I, 

*  loves  to  alarm.     But  I  will,  with 
J  pleafure,    wait  on  her,  and  on  the 
f  countefs,  whenever  they  pleafe.' 

*  You  will  fee  many  things  worth 
'  your  notice,  Madam,  in  Lord  G.'s 
'  collection,'  faid  Sir  Charles  to  me. 
f  ButCharlotte  thinks  nothing  lefs  than 
'  men  and  women  worthy  of  hers  ;  her 

*  parrot  and  fquirrel,  the  one  for  it's 
'prattle,  the  other  for  it's  vivacity, 
f  excepted.' 

'  Thank  you,  Sir  Charles  —  But 
'  pray  do  you  be  quiet !  I  fear  nobody 
'  elfe.' 

'  Mifs  Byron,'  faid  the  countefs, 
f  pray  fpare  her  not :  I  fee  you  cau 
f  make  Charlotte  be  afraid  of  j*auo.' 

'  Then   it  muft  be  of  three,  Lady 

*  L. — You  know  my  reverence  for  my 
f  elder  fifter.' 

*  Indeed  but  I  don't.   I  know  only, 
f  that  nobody  can  better  tell  what  Ihe 


*  Jhould  do,  than  my  Charlotte  :  but  I 
'  have  always  taken  too  much  delight 

*  in  your  vivacity,  either  to  wifh  or 

*  expect  you  to  rein  it  in.' 

*  You  acted  by  me  like  an  indolent 

*  parent,  Lady  L.   who  mifcalls  her- 
'  felf  indulgent.      You  gave   me   my 
'  head  for  your  own   pleaiure ;    and 
'  when  I  had  got  it,  though  you  found 

*  the  inconvenience,  you  chofe  rather 
'  to  bear  it,  than  to  take  the  pains  to 
'  reftrain  me— But  Sir  Charles,  what- 

*  ever  faults  he  might  have  had  when. 
'  he  was  from  us,    came  over  to  uy 

*  rimmed.     He  grew  not  up  with  us 
'  from  year  to  year :  his  blaze  dazzled 

*  me  j  and  I  have  tried  over  and  over, 

*  but  cannot  yet  get  the  better  of  my 

*  reverence  for  him.'' 

*  If  I  have  not  my  fitter's  love,  ra- 
'  ther  than  what  fhe  pleafantly  calls 

*  her  reverence,  I   (hall  have  a  much 
'  worfe  opinion  of  my  own   outward 

*  behaviour,  than  of  her  merit.' 

*  Your    outward    behaviour,     Sir 

*  Charles,    cannot  be  in  fault,'   faid 
Lord  L.    '  but  I  join  with   my  fifter 

*  Charlotte,  in  her  opinion  of  what  /V.* 

*  And  I  too,'  faid  the  countefs— 
'  for  I  am   a  party — This  is  it,    Sir 
'  Charles — Who  that  lies  under  obli- 

*  gations  which   they  cannot  return, 

*  can  view  the  obliger  but  with  the 

*  moft  delicate  fentibility?' 

*  Give  me  leave,'  faid  Mifs  Emily, 
her  face  crimfoned  over  with  modelt 
gratitude,  '  to  fay,  that  I  am  one,  that 

*  fhall  ever  have  a  reverence,  fuperior 

*  to  my  love,   for  the   beft  of  guar- 
•'  dians.' 

Blufhes  overfprea<l  my  face,  and 
gave  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  on  my 
part,  of  the  fame  fenfibility,  from  the 
fame  motives. 

'  Who  is  it,'  joined  in  Dr.  Bartlett, 
f  that  knows  my  patron,  but  muft 
'  acknowledge — ' 

*  My  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,'  interrupted 
Sir  Charles,  *  from  you,  and  from  my 

*  good  Lord  L.  thefe  fine  things  are 
'  not  to  be  borne.     From  my  three 

*  fifters,'  looking  at  me  for  one,  '  and 
t  from  my  dear  ward,  I  cannot  be  fo 
'  uneafy,  when  they  will   not  be  re- 

*  ftrained  from  acknowledging,  that  I 

*  have  luc^eeded  in  my  endeavours  to 
'  perform, my  duty  to  them.' 

I  long  to  know,  as  I  faid  once  be- 
fore, the  particulars  of  what  Sir  Charles 
has  done,  to  oblige  every  body  in  fo 

high 
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high  a  manner.  Don't  you,  Lucy  ? 
Blcfsine  !  what  a  deal  of  time  have  I 
wafted  fmce  I  came  to  town  ?  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  wings,  and  had  foared  to  ib 
great  a  height,  that  every  thing  and 
yerfon  that  I  before  beheld  without 
diftatisfaction,  in  this  great  town, 
looks  diminutive  and  little  under  my 
aching  eye~  Thus,  my  dear,  it  mutt 
be  in  a  better  world,  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  look  back  upon  the  higheft  of 
our  fatisfa6lions  in  this. 

*  I  was  afked  to  give  them  a  leflbn  on 
the  harpfichord  after  tea.    Mifs  Gran- 
difon  faid,  '  Come,  come,  to  prevent 
"  all   excufes,    I    will   mew  you   the 

*  way/ 

«  Let  it  then  be/  faid  Mr.  Gran- 
difon, '  Shakefpeare's  Cuckow.  You 

*  have  made  me  enter  with   fo   much 

*  comparative  fhame  into  myfelf,  that 

*  I  muft  have  fomething  lively  to  raife 

*  my  fpirits/ 

<  Well,  fo  It  mall,'  replied  Mifs 
Grandifon.  '  Our  poor  coufin  does 

*  not  know  what  to  do  with  himfelf 

*  when  you  are  got  a  little  out  of  his 

*  reach/ 

4  That  is  not  fair,  Charlotte.'  faid 
Sir  Charles.  '  It  is  not  that  graceful 

*  manner  of  obliging,  in  which   you 

*  generally    excel.     Compliance    and 

*  reflection  are  not  to  be  coupled/ 

'  Well,  well,  but  I  will  give  the 
f  good  man  his  Cuckow,  to  make  him 

*  amends/ 

Accordingly  me  fung  that  ballad 
from  Shakefpeare  j  and  with  fo  much 
ipirit  and  humour,  as  delighted  every 
body. 

Sir  Charles  being  a  judge  of  mufick, 
I  looked  a  little  fillier  than  ufual, 
when  I  was  again  called  upon. 

*  Come,  my  dear,1  laid  the  kind 
countcis,  *  I  will  prepare  you  a  little 
'  farther.  When  you  fee  your  two 
c  elder  fillers  go  before  you,  you  will 

*  have  more  courage/ 

She  fat  down,  and  played  one  of 
Scarlatti's  leffbns  j  which,  you  know, 
are  mad?  to  fhow  a  line  hand.  And 
fiirely,  for  the  fwitYncfs  of  her  fing- 
ers, and  the  elegance  of  her  manner, 
fh?  could  not  be  equalled. 

*  It  is  referred  to  you,  my  third  fif- 

*  ter/     faid    Sir   Charts    [who    had 
been  taken  afide  by  Mr.  K<:<.'ws;   foine 
vhifpering  talk  h-iving  pa  fled  bHween 
t;-.vn'J   '  to    favour  us    with    fome  of 

*  llandc'/c  muikk  ;  ..Mrs.  Reeves  fays, 


me  has  heard  you  fmg  feveral  fong* 
out  of  the  Paftoral,  and  out  of  foinc 
of  his  fined  oratorios. 
'  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my 
fweet  Harriet — here's  his  Alexan- 
der's Feaft;  my  brother  admires  that, 
I  know;  and  fays  it  is  the  nobleft 
compoikion  that  ever  was  produced 
"by  man  ;  and  is  as  finely  fet  as  writ- 
ten/ 

She  made  me  fit  down  to  the  inftru- 
ment. 

*  As  you  know/  faid  I,  '  that  great 
c  part  of  the  beauty  of  this  perform- 

*  ance  arifes  from  the  proper  tranfi- 
f  tions  from  one  different  drain  to  ano- 
'  ther,  any  one  fong  muft  lofe  great- 

*  ly,  by  being  taken  out  of  it  s  place  j 
f  and  I  fear — ' 

*  Fear  nothing,   Mifs  Byron/  faid 
Sir    Charles ,  *  your  obligingnefs,  as 
'  well  as  your  obfervation,  intitle  you 

*  to  all  allowances/ 

I  then  turned  to  that  fine  air— 

'  Softly  fweet,  m  Lydian  meafurcs, 

*  Soon  he  footh'd  his  foul  to  plcafurcs.* 

Which  not  being  fet  fo  full  with  ac- 
companying fyin  phonies,  as  moft  of 
Mr.  Handel's  are,  I  performed  with 
the  more  eafe  to  myfelf,  though  I  had 
never  but  once  before  played  it  over. 

They  all,  with  more  compliment? 
than  I  dare  repeat,  requefted  me  to  play 
and  fmg  it  once  more. 

*  Dare  repeat  T  methinks  I  hear  my 
uncle  Selbyfay,  '  the  girl  that  does  no- 

*  thing   but  repeat  her  own  praifes, 

*  comes  with  her  If  I  dare  repeat  /' 
Yes,    Sir,   I    anfwer ;    for  compli- 
ments that  do  not  elevate,  that  do  not 
touch  me,  run  glibly  off  my  pen  :  but 
fuch   as,  indeed,    raife    one's  vanity  ; 
how  can  one  avow  that  vanity  by  writ- 
ing them  down  ? — But  they  were  refolv- 
ed  to  be  pleafed  before  I-  began. 

One  compliment,  however,  from  Sir 
Charles,  I  cannot,  I  find,  pafs  over  in 
filence.  He  whifpered  Mifs  Grandifon, 
as  he  leaned  upon  my  chair,  '  How 
'  could  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  have 
'  the  heart  to  endeavour  to  flop  fuch  a 
(  mouth  as  that!' 

And  now.  having  lafl:  night  and  this 
'morning,  writk'ii  ib  many  fides,  it  is 
time  to  break  off.  Yet  I  could  give 
you  many  more  particulars  of  agreeable 
conversation  that  patted,  were  I  Hire 

you 
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you  would  not  think  me  JnfufFerably 
tedious  ;  and  did  not  the  unkind  referve 
of  my  coufm  Reeves,  as  to  the  bufmefs 
of  that  Bagenhall,  rum  upon  my  me- 
mory with  frefh  force,  and  help  to  tire, 
my  fingers.  I  am  the  more  concerned, 
as  my  coufm  himfelf  feems  not  eaiy ;. 
but  is  in  expectation  of  hearing  feme- 
thing,  that  will  eithergive  him  relief, 
or  add  to  his  pain. 

Why,  Lucy,  mould  our  friends  take 
upon  themfelves  to  keep  us  in  the  dark,, 
as  to  thole  matters  which  it  concerns. 
us  more  to  know,  than  perhaps  any 
body  elfe  ?  There  is  atendernefs  fomc- 
timcs  fhewn  on  arduous  occaflons  in 
this  rtffpecl:,  that  gives  as  much  pain, 
as  we  could  receive  from  the  molt  ex- 
plicit communication.  And  then,  all 
fhe  while,  there  is  fo  much  itrength  of 
mind  and  difcretion,  fuppofed  in  the 
perfon  that  knows  an  event,  and'  fuch 
weaknefs  in  her  that  is  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance,  that — But  I  grow  as  faucy 
as  impatient.  Let  me  conclude,  before 
I  expofemyfelf  to  reproof  for  a  petu- 
lance, that!  hope  is  not  natural  to  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    III. 

MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,      TO    MISS 
LUCY   SELBY. 

THURSDAY   NIGHT,    MAR.  2, 

AND  what  do  you  think  was  the 
reafon  of  Mr.  Reeves's  refervcs  ? 
A  molt  alarming  one.  I  am  obliged  to. 
him,  that  he  kept  it  from  me,  though 
the  uncertainty  did  not  a  little  affccl 
me.  Take  the  account  of  it,  as  it 
comes  out. 

I  told  you  in  my  farmer,  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  Sir  Charles  was  fent 
for  out,  was  Mr.  Bagenhall ;  and  that 
Sir  Charles  had  fent  in  for  Mr.  Reeves, 
vvho  returned  to  the  company  with  a 
countenance  that  I  did  not  like  fo  well 
as  I  did  Sir  Charles's.     I  now  proceed 
to  give  you,    from  minutes  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  what  parted  on  the  occafion. 
Sir  Charles  took  Mr.  Reeves  afide— 
This  unhappy  man,  (Sir  Hargrave, 
I  mean,'  laid  he)  *  feems  to  me  to 
want  an  excufe  to  himfelf,  for  put- 
ting up  with  a  treatment  which  he 
•thinks  difgraceful.     When  we  have 
to  aleaj  with  children,  humours  muft 
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be  a  little  allowed  for.  But  you  will 
hear  what  the  propofal  is  now.  Let 
not  the  ladies,  however,  nor  the  gen- 
tlemen within,  know  any  thing  o£ 
the  matter  till  all  is  over.  This  is  a 
day  devoted  to  pleafure.  But  you* 
Mr.  Reeves,  know  foniething  of  the 
matter ;  and  can  aniwer  for  your  fair, 
couim.' 

He  then  led  Mr.  Reeves  in  to  Mr. 
Bagenhall. 

f  This,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Reeves. — Sk 
Hargrave,  in  mort,  Mr.  Reeves, 
among  other  demands  that  I  cannot 
comply  with,  (but  which  relate  only 
to  myfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  ba. 
mentioned)  infifts  upon  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mifs  Byron.  He  fays,  fhe  is, 
abfblutely  diiengv.ged — Is  me,  Sir?* 

*  I  dare  iuy  me  is,'  anfwered  my 
couiln. 

'  This  gentleman  has  been  naming 
c  to  me  Mr.  Greviile,  Mr.  Orme,  and 
f  ethers.' 

1  Na  one  of  them  lias  ever  met  witli 

*  the  madow  of  encouragement  from  my 

*  coufm.  She  is  above  keeping  any  mau 
'  in  fufpenfe,  when  me  is  not  in  any  her- 
'  felf.     Nothing  lias  given  her  more 
'  urieafiriefs  than  the  number  of  her 

*  admirers.1 

'  Mifs  Byron,'  {hid  Sir  Charles, 
'  mujl  be  admired  by  every  one  that 
e  lx holds  her ;  but  ftill  more  by  thole, 
'  who  are  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
'  converflng  with  her.  But  Sir  Har- 

*  grave  is  willing  to  build  'upon  hec 

*  difengagement  fomething  in  his  own. 

*  favour.      Is  there  any  room  for   Sir 
e  Hafgrave,  who  pfjads  his  fuffering.s 

*  for  her ;  who  vows  his  honourable 
'  intentions,  even  at  fhe  ti)ne  that  ht; 

*  was  hoping  to  gain  her  by  fo  unninn- 

*  ly  a  violence  ;  and  appeals  to  her  for 
'  the  purity,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  bc- 

<  haviour  to  her  all  the  time  (he  was  in 
'  his   hands — who   makes  very   large, 

*  offers  of  fcttlements — Is   there  any 
'  room  to  hope,  that  Mifs  Byron — ' 

'  No,  none  at  all,  Sir  Charles.' 
«  What!    not  to   fave  a  life,    Mr. 
«  Reeves?'  faid  Mr.  Bagenhall. 

'  If  you  mean  mine,  Mr.  Bagen- 
«  hall,'  replied  Sir  Charles,  '  I  beg 
'  that  may  not  be  confidered.  If  Sir 
'  Hargrave  means  his  own,  I  will  pro- 
'  nounce  that  it  is  fafe  from  any  pre~ 

*  meditated  refentment  of  mine. — Do 

*  you  think  Mifs  Byron  will  bear  tq» 

<  fee  Sir  Hargrave, 'Mr.   Reeves?    j 
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*  prefume  he  intends  to  beg  pardon  of 
'  her.     Will  me  confent  to  receive  a 

*  vifit   from  him  ? — But   is   not    this 

*  wretched  trifling,  Mr.  Bagenhall  ?' 

*  You  will  remember,  Sir  Charles, 

*  this  is  a  propofal  of  mine:  what  I 

*  hoped  might  be  agreed  to  by  Sir  Har- 
'  grave;  but  that  I  was  willing  to  con- 
'  fult  you  before  I   mentioned  it  to 

*  him.v 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bagen- 
'  hall :  I  now  remember  it.' 

*  If  ever  man  doated  upon  a  woman/ 
faid  Mr.  Bagenhall,  '  it  is  Sir  Har- 

*  grave  on  Miia   Byron.     The  very 

*  methods  he  took  to  obtain  her  for  a 

*  wife,  (hew  that  moll  convincingly. 

*  You  will  promife  not  to  ftand  in  his 

*  way,  Sir?1 

4  I  repeat,  Mr.  Bagenhall,  what  I 

*  have  heretofore  told  you;  that  Mifs 

*  Byron, — (you'll    excufe    me,'    Mr. 
<  Reeves) — is  dill. under  my  protection. 

*  If  Sir  Hargrave,  as  he  ought,  is  in- 

*  clined  to  aik  her  pardon;  and  if, he 

*  can  obtain  if,  and  even  upon  his  own 

*  terms,  I  mall  think  Mifs  Byron  and 
'  he  may  be  happier  together,  than  at 

*  prefent  I  can  imagine  it  poffible.     I 
'  am  not  defirous  to  be  any  way  confi- 

*  dered,  but  as  her  proteftor  from  vio- 

*  lence  and  infultj'  and  that  I  will 

*  be,  if  me  claim  it,  in  defiance  of  a 

*  hundred  fuch  men  as  Sir  Hargrave. 

*  But  then,  Sir,  the  occafion  muft  be 

*  fudderi:  no  legal  relief  muft  be  at 

*  hand.     I  will  not,  either  for  an  ad- 

*  verfary's  fake,  or  my  own,  be  de- 

*  fied  into  a  cool  and  premeditated  ven- 

*  geance.' 

«  But,   Sir  Charles,    Sir  Hargrave 

*  has  fome  hard/hips  in  this  cafe.  You 

*  will  not  give  him  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
•*  a  gentleman ;  and,  according  to  the 

*  laws  of  honour,  a  man  is  not  intitled 

*  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  who 
'  denies  to  one — 7 

'  Of  whofe  making,  Mr.  Bagenhall, 
'  are  the  laws  of  honour  you  mention? 
'  I  own  no  laws,  but  the  laws  of  GOD 
'  and  my  country.  But,  to  cut  this 
«  matter  fliort,  tell  Sir  Hargrave,  that 

*  little  as  is  the  dependence  a  man  of 

*  honour  can  have  upon  that  of  a  man 

*  who  has  afted  by  an  helplefs  woman 

*  as  he  has  a&ed  by  Mifs  Byron,  I 
'  will  breakfaft  with  him  in  his  own 
'  houfe    to-morrow   morning,    jf  he 
'  contradi&s  it  not.     I  will  attribute 
?  to  the  violence  of  his  pafiion  fop 


the  lady,  the  unmanly  outrage  tie 
was  guilty  of.  I  will  fuppofe  him 
miftaken  enough  to  imagine,  that  he 
fhould  make  her  amends  by  marriage, 
if  he  could  compel  her  hand ;  and 
will  truft  my  perfon  to  his  honour, 
one  fervant  only  to  walk  before  his 
door,  not  to  enter  the  houfe,  to  at- 
tend my  commands,  after  our  con- 
verfation  is  ever.  My  fword,  and 
my  fword  only,  ihall  be  my  compa- 
nion ;  but  this  rather,  that  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  owe  my  fafety  to 
the  want  of  it,  than  in  expectation, 
after  fuch  confidence  placed  in  him, 
to  have  occafion  to  draw  it  in  my  own 
defence.  And  pray,  Mr.  Bagen- 
hall, do  you,  his  friend,  be  prefent  j 
and  any  other  friends,  and  to  what 
number  he  pleafes.' 
When  I  came  to  this  place  in  my 

coufin's  minutes,  I  was  aftonifhed  j  1 

was  out  of  breath  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bagenhall  was  furprizedj  and 

aiked  Sir  Charles,  if  he  were  in  earneft. 
'  I  would  not  be  thought  a  ralh 
man,  Mr.  Bagenhall.  Sir  Hargrave 
threatens  me  :  I  never  avoid  a  threat  - 
ener.  You  feem  to  hint,  Sir,  that  I 
am  not  intitled  to  fair  play,  if  I  con- 
fent not  to  meet  him  with  a  murde- 
red s  intention.  Withfuch  an  inten- 
tion I  never  will  meet  any  man  j 
though  I  have  as  much  reafon  to  rely- 
on  the  fki'll  of  my  arm,  as  on  the 
juftice  of  my  caufe.  If  foul  play  is 
hinted  at,  I  am  no  more  fafe  from 
an  aflafTm  in  my  bed-chamber,  than 
in  Sir  Hargrave1  s  houfe.  Something 
muft  be  done  by  a  man  who  refufes 
a  challenge,  to  let  a  challenger  fee, 
(fuch  is  the  world,  fuch  is  the  cuf- 
tom  ! )  that  he  has  better  motives 
than  fear,  for  his  refufal.  I  will  put 
Sir  Hargrave1  s  honour  to  the  fulleft 
teft :  tcfl  him,  Sir,  that  I  will  bear  a 
great  deal ;  but  that  I  will  not  be  in- 
fulted,  were  he  a  prince." 
'  And  you  really  would  have  me — * 
«  I  would,  Mr.  Bagenhall.  Sir 
Hargrave,  I  fee,  will  not  be  fatis- 
fied,  unlefs  fomething  extraordinary 
be  done  :  and  if  I  hear  not  from  you, 
or  from  him,  I  will  attend  him  by 
ten  to-morrow  morning,  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  to  breakfaft  at  his  own 
houfe  in  Cavendiih  Square.* 
I  am  in  terror,  Lucy,  even  in  tranf* 

cribing  only. 
«  Mr,  Reeves/  faid  Sir  Charles, 
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'  you  undo  me,  if  one  word  of  this 
*,  matter   efcape    you,    even  to    your 

*  wife.' 

Mr.  Reeves  begged,  that  he  might 
attend  him  to  Sir  Hargrave's. 

*  By  no  means,  Mr.  Reeves.' 

*  Then,   Sir  Charles,    you   appre- 

*  hend  danger.' 

*  I  do  not.     Something,  as  I  faid, 
muftbe  done  ;  this  is  the  fhorteft  and 
beft  method  to  make  all  parties  eafy. 
Sir  Hargrave  thinks  himfelf  flighted. 
He  may  infer,  if  he  pleafes,  in  his 
own  favour,  that  I  do  not  defpife  a 
man,  in  whom  I  can  place  fuch  a 
confidence.     Do  you,  Mr.  Reeves, 
return  to  company ;  and  let  no  one 
know  the  occalion  of  your  abfence, 
or  of  mine,  from  it.' 

I  have  told  you,  my  dear,  what  a 
difference  there  was  in  the  countenances 
of  both,  when  each  feparately  entered 
the  dining-room.  And  could  this 
great  man,  (furely  I  may  call  himgreat) 
could  he,  in  fucb  circumftances,  on 
las  return,  give  joy,  pleafure,  enter- 
tainment, to  all  the  company,  without 
the  leaft  caufe  of  fufpicion  of  what  had 
pafled  ? 

Mr.  Reeves,  as  I  told  you,  fingled 
out  Sir  Charles  in  the  evening  to  know 
what  had  pafled  after  he  left  him  and 
Mr.  Bagenhall.  Sir  Charles  acquaint- 
ed him,  that  Mr.  Bagenhall  had  pro- 
pofed  to  let  him  know  that  night  or  in 
the  morning,  how  Sir  Hargrave  ap- 
proved of  his  intended  vifit.  '  He  has, 

*  accordingly,  fignified  to  me  already,' 
faid  Sir  Charles,  '  that  Sir  Hargrave 
'  expefts  me.' 

4  And  will  you  go,  Sir  ?* 

*  Don't  give  yourfelf  concern  about 
the  matter,  Mr.  Reeves.     All  muft 
end  well.     My  intention  is,  not  to 
run  into  mifchief,  but  to  prevent  it. 
My    principles    are    better    known 
abroad,  than  they  are  in  England.   I 
have  been  challenged  more  than  once 
by  men  who  knew  them,  and  thought 
to  find  their  fafety  from   them.     I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  fome  ex- 
traordinary fteps  to  fave  myfelf  from 
infult  j  and  thofe  fteps  have  anfwered 
my  end,  in  more  licentious  countries 
than  this.     I  hope  this  ftep  will  pre- 
ferve  me  from  calls  of  this  nature  In 
my  own  country.' 

*  Fer  God1*  fake.  Sir  CharlesW 


'  Be  not  uneafy  on  my  account, 
Mr.  Reeves.  Does  not  Sir  Hargrave 
value  himfelf  upon  his  fortune  ?  He 
would  be  loth  to  forfeit  it.  His  for- 
tune is  my  fecurity .  And  am  I  not  a 
man  of  fome  confequence  myfelf? 
Is  not  the  affair  between  us  known  ? 
Will  not  therefore  the  caufe  juftify 
me,  and  condemn  him  ?  The  man  is 
turbulent;  he  is  uneafy  with  him- 
felf 5  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  And  mall  a  man  who  re- 
folves  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  laws 
divine  and  human,  fear  this  Goth  ? 
'Tis  time  enough  to  fear,  when  I 
can  be  unjuft.  If  you  value  my 
friend/hip,  as  I  do  yours,  my  good 
Mr.  Reeves,'  proceeded  he,  «  I  fhall 
be  fure  of  your  abfolute  filence.  I 
will  attend  Sir  Hargrave  by  ten  to- 
morrow morning.  You  will  hear 
from  me,  or  fee  me  at  your  ow» 
houfe,  by  twelve." 
And  then  it  was,  as  Mr.  Reeves 
tells  me,  that  Sir  Charles  turned  from, 
him,  to  encourage  me  to  give  the  com- 
pany a  leffon  from  Dryden's  Alexan- 
cler's  Feaft. 

Mr.  Reeves  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  coufin  fays,  he  had  been  ex- 
ceffivelv  uneafy  all  night.  He  now 
owns,  he  called  in  St.  James's  Square, 
and  there  breakfafted  with  Lord  and 
Lady  L.  Mifs  Orandifon,  Mifs  Emi- 
ly, and  Dr.  Bartlett.  Sir  Charfe* 
went  out  at  nine,  in  a  chair,  one  fer- 
vant  only  attending  him  :  the  family 
knew  not  whither.  And  his  two  fil- 
ters were  fomenting  a  rebellion  againft 
him,  as  they  humcroufly  called  it,  for 
his  keeping  from  them  (who  kept  no- 
thing from  him)  his  motions,  when 
they  and  my  lord  were  together,  and  at 
his  houfe :  but  my  lord  and  Mils  Emily 
pleafandy  refufed  to  join  in  it.  Mr. 
Reeves  told  us,  on  his  return,  that  his 
heart  was  fo  funk,  that  they  took  great 
notice  of  his  dejection. 

About  three  o'clock,  juft  as  Mr. 
Reeves  was  determined  to  go  to  St. 
James's  Square  again,  and,  if  Sir 
Charles  had  not  been  heard  of,  to  Ca- 
vendilh  Square,  (though  Lrrefolute  what 
to  do  when  there)  the  following  billet 
was  brought  him  from  Sir  Chirles. 
After  what  I  have  written,  does  not 
your  heart  leap  for  joy,  my  Lucy  ? 
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«    PEAR  SIR, 

HALF  AN   HOUR    AFTER   TWO. 

I  Will  do  myfelf  the  honour  of  vi- 
*  fiting Mrs,  Reeves,  Mifs  Byron, 
and  you,  at  your  ufual  tea-time,  if 
you  are  not  engaged.  I  tell  the  la- 
dies here,  that  thofe  who  have  leaft 
to  do,  are  generally  the  moft  bufy 
people  in  the  world.  I  can  therefore 
be  only  anfwerable,  on  this  vifit,  for, 
Sir,  your  mojf  bumble fervant, 

*  CHARLES  GRANDISON.' 


Then  it  was,  that  vehemently  urged 
both  by  my  coufm  and  me,  Mr.  Reeves 
gave  us  briefly  the  caufe  of  his  uneaft- 
nefs. 

About  fix  o'clock,  Sir  Charles  came 
in  a  chair.  He  was  charmingly  dref- 
led.  I  thought  him,  the  moment  he 
intered,  the  handfomeft  man  I  ever 
faw  in  my  life.  What  a  tranfporting 
thing  muft  it  be,  my  Lucy,  to  an  af- 
fectionate wife,  without  reftraint,  witk- 
out  check,  and  performing  nothing 
but  her  duty,  to  run  with  open  arms, 
to  receive  a  worthy  hufband,  returning 
to  her  after  a  long  abfence,  or  from 
an  efcapcd  danger!  How  cold,  how 
joylefs ! — But  no  !  I  was  neither  cold 
nor  joylefs  ;  for  my  face,  as  I  felt  it, 
was  in  a  glow ;  and  my  heart  was  rea- 
dy to  burft  with  congratulatory  mean- 
ing, at  the  vifible  fafety,  and  unhurt 
perfon,"  of  the  man  who  had  laid  me 
before  under  fuch  obligations  to  him, 
as  were  too  much  for  my  gratitude. 

0  do  not,  do  not  tell  me,  my  dear 
friends,  that  you   love   him,  that  you 
wifli  me  to  be  his.     I  mall  be  ready, 
if  you  do,  to  wifh — I  don't  know  what 

1  would  fay :  but_)'0«r  wifhes  were  al- 
tvays  the  leaders  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Reeves  having  the  fame  cawfc 
for  apprehenfion,  could  hardly  re- 
ftrain  herlelf  when  he  entered  the 
room.  She  met  him  at  the  door,  her 
hand  held  out,  and  witU  fo  much  ejrfb- 
tion,  that  Sir  Charles  faid,  «  How 
'  well,  Mr.  Reeves,  you  have  kept 
'  my  fecret  P— Mr,  Reeves  told  him 
what  an  uneafuicfs  he  had  laboured 
lander  from  the  preceding  evening} 
find  how  filent  he  had  been,  till  his  wel- 
come billet  came. 

Then  it  was,  that  both  my  couiins, 
with  equal  freedom,  congratulated 
Jiim. 

And  I'll  tell  you  how  the  fool,  the 


maiden  fool,  looked  and  afted.  H«r 
feet  infenfibly  moved  to  meet  hirr»j 
while  he  was  receiving  the  freer  com- 
pliments of  my  coufins.  I  curtfied 
bamfully  j  it  was  hardly  noticeable  j 
and,  becaufe  unnoticed,  I  paid  my 
compliments  in  a  deeper  curtfey.  And 
then,  finding  my  hand  in  his,  when  I 
knew  not  whether  I  had  a  hand  or  not 
— *  I  am  grieved,  Sir,'  faid  I,  *  to  be 

*  the  occafion,  to  be  the  caufe — '  And 
I  fighed  for  one  reafon,  (perhaps  you 
can  guefs  what  that  was)  and  blumed 
for  two  ;  becauf*  I  knew  not  what  to 
fay,  nor  how  to  look ;  and  becaufe  I 
was  under  obligations  which  I  could 
not  return. 

He  kindly  Caved  my  farther  confu- 
fion,  by  making  light  of  what  had 
paifed  :  and,  leading  me  to  a  feat,  took 
his  place  by  me. 

«  May  I  aflc,  Sir  Charles  ?'  faid  my 
coufin  Reeves,  and  ftopt. 

'  The  converfution  was  too  tedious, 

*  and  too  various,  to  be  minutely  re- 
'  lated,  Mr.  Reeves.     But  Sir  Har- 
'  grave  had,   by  Mr.  Bagenhall's  de- 
'  iire,  got   kis  mort-hand"  writer  in  a 

*  clofet ;    and   that   unknown  to   me, 

*  till  all  was  over.-   I  am  to  have  a  copy 
'  of  what  paiTed.     You  frail  fee  it,  if 
(  you    pleafe,    v/hen  it  is  fent  me.— 

*  Mean   time,    what   think  you  of  % 
(  comproinife  at  jour  expeuce,    Mifs 
'  Byron?' 

*  I  dare  abide  by  every  thing  that 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn  has  ftipulattd 
'  for  me.' 

*  It  would  be  cruelty  to  keep  a  hdy 

*  in  fufpenfc,  where  doxibt  will  give  her 

*  pain,   and  cannot  end  in  pleafure. — 

*  Sir  Hargravt  isrelblved  to  wait  upon 
'  you  :   are  you  willing  to  iec-  him.' 

*  If,  Sir,  you  will  advift  me  to  fee 

*  him.' 

'  I  advife  nothing,  MaJam-.  Purfue 
'  your  inclinations.  Mr.  Reeves  ii  ax 

*  liberty   to   admit  whom    he   plcafes 

*  into  his  hoxtfe  j   Mifs  Byron  to  fee  im' 

*  it,  or  whersfoever  die  is-,  whom  Jbe 

*  pleafes.     I  told  him  my  mind  very 
'  freely  :  but  I  left  him  determined  to 

*  wait  on  you.     I  have  reafon  to  believe 
'  he  will  "behave  very  well.     1  Hi  all  be 
'  furprized  if  he  does  not  in  the  hum- 

*  blell  manner  aflc  yeur  pav<Ion — and 
f  jours,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  your  lady's., 

*  • — But  it  you  have  any  upprehenfiuns, 

*  Madam,'  (to  me)  '  I  will  be  ready 

*  to  attend  you  »u  tv«  minute*  notice, 

•      «  bctcrj 
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'  before  he  (hall  be  admitted  to  your 

*  prei'tnce.' 

'  Jt  is  very  good,  Sir,*  faid  Mr. 
Reeves,  '  to  be  ready  to  favour  Mils 

*  Byron  with  your  countenance,   on 
1  fuch  an  occalion.     But   I  hope   we 
«  need  not  give  you  that   trouble  in 

*  this  houfe/ 

Sir  Charles  went  away  foon  after ; 
and  Mr.  Reeves  has  been  accufing 
himfelf  ever  fmce,  with  anfwering  him 
too  abruptly,  though  he  meant  nothing 
but  the  trueft  refpeft.  And  yet  as 
I  have  written  it,  on  re-perufal,  I 
don't  above  half  like  Mr.  Reeves's 
anfwer.  But  where  high  refpecl  is  ea- 
tertained,  grateful  hearts  will  always, 
I  believe,  be  accufing  themfelves  of 
imperfections,  which  none  other  fee,  or 
can  charge  them  with. 

As  Sir  Charles  is  fafe,  and  I  have 
now  nothing  to  apprehend  but  Sir 
Hargrave' s  vifit,  I  will  difpatch  this 
letter,  with  aflurances  that  I  am,  my 
dear  Lucy,  your  ever  affectionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    IV. 

MISS     HARRIET    BYRON,     TO    MISS 

LUCY   SELBY. 

FRIDAY,    ONE   O'CLOCK,    MAR.  3. 

SI  R  Charles  has  juft  fent  the  impa- 
tiently expefted  paper,  tranfcribed 
by  the  (hort-hand  writer  from  his  mi- 
nutes of  the  converfation  that  pafled  on 
Sir  Charles's  intrepid  vifit  at  Sir  Har- 

f  rave's.  Intrepid,  I  call  it :  but  had 
known  of  it,  as  Mr.  Reeves  did,  ber 
fore  the  event,  in  fome  meafure,  juftified 
the  rajhnefs,  I  mould  have  called  it 
rafh,  and  been  for  propoling  to  fend 
peace -officers  to  Cavendid;  Square, 
or  taking  fome  method  to  know  whe- 
ther he  were  fafe  in  his  perfon ;  efpe- 
cially  when  three  o'clock  approached  ; 
and  his  dinner-time  is  earlier  than  that 
of  moft  other  people  of  fafliion. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  been  fo  good  as  to 
undertake  to  tranfcribe  this  long  paper 
for  me,  that  I  may  have  time  to  give 
you  an  account  of  three  particular  'vi- 
fits  which  I  have  received.  I  afked 
Mr.  Reeves,  if  it  were  not  a  ftrange 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  Bagenhall  to 
have  his  lliort-hand-writer,  and  now 
turned  liftener,  -always  with  him  ?  He 
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anfwered,  it  was  not  an  ufual  way ; 
but,  iu  cafes  of  this  nature,  where 
murder,  and  a  trial,  were  expefted  to 
follow  the  rafhnefs,  in  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  he  thought  it  carried  with  it, 
though  a  face  of  premeditation,  yet  a 
look  of  fairnefs  ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  the  man  had  been  in  bad 
fcrapes  before  now,  and  was  willing  to 
uie  every  precaution  for  the  future. 

THE  PAPER. 

'  On  Thurfday  morning,  March  the 
zd,  17..  I,  Henry  Cotes,  accord- 
ing to  notice  given  me  the  pre- 

;ceding  evening,  went  to  the  houfe 
of  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen,  ba- 
ronet, in  Cavendifh  Square,  about 
half  an  hour  after  eight  in  the 

•morning,  in  order  to  take  mi- 
nutes, in  fhort-hand,  of  a  conver- 
fation  that  was  expected  to  be  held 
between  the  find  Sir  Hargrave  Pol- 
lexfen, and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon, Baronet,  upon  a  debate  be- 
tween the  faid  gentlemen ;  on  which 
I  had  once  before  attended  James 
Bagenhall,  Efquire,  at  the  houfe 
of  the  faid  Sir  Charles  Grandifon 
in  St.  James's  Square;  and  from 
which  confequences  were  appre- 
hended, that  might  make  an  exa6l 
account  of  what  pafled  of  great 
importance. 

was  admitted,  about  nine  o'clock, 
into  the  withdrawing -room  ;  where 
were  prefent  the  faid  Sir  Hargrave, 
the  faid  James  Bagenhall,  Solo- 
mon Merceda,  Efquire,  and  Joh» 
Jordan,  Efquire  :  and  they  were 
in  full  converfation  about  the  re- 
ception that  was  to  be  given  to 
the  faid  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ; 
which  not  being  a  part  of  my  or- 
ders or  bufmefs,  I  had  no  com- 
mand to  take  down;  but  the  con- 
trary. 

And  that  I  might,  with  the  lefs  iu- 
terruption,  take  minutes  of  the 
expected  converfation ,  I  was  or- 
dered to  place  rnyfelf  in  a  large 
clofet  adjoining  to  the  faid  with- 
drawing-room,  from  which  it  was 
feparated  by  a  thin  wainfcot-par- 
tition  :  but,  left  the  faid  Sir  Charles 
lliould  object  to  the  taking  of  the 
faid  minutes,  I  was  direcled  to 
conceal  rnyfelf  there  till  called 
forth  j  but  to  take  the  faid  mi- 
Xa 
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'  nutes  fairly  and  truly,  as,  upon  oc- 
'  cafion,  I  would  make  oath  to  the 

*  truth  thereof. 

*  Abouthalf  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock, 

*  I  heard  Mr.  Bagenhall,  with  an 

*  oath,  that  denoted,  by  the  voice, 

*  eagernefs   and    furprize,  fay,    Sir 

*  Charles  was  come.     And  irame- 

*  diately  a  footman   entered,    and 
c  faid,  "  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.1' 

*  Then  three  or  four  of  the  gentlemen 
'  fpoke  together   pretty    loud  and 
'  high  :  but  what  they  faid  I  thought 
'  not  in  my  orders  to  note  down.. 
'  But  this  is  not  improper  to  note  : 
'  Sir  Hargrave  faid,  "  Give  me  that 
"  pair  of  piftols,  and  let  him  fol- 
*'  low  me  into  the  garden.     ByG»— 
"  he  mail  take  one.'"' 

*'  No,    no!"   I   heard  Mr.  Merceda 
'  fay ;  who,   being   a  foreigner,    I 

*  knew   his  voice  from   the   reft— 
"  No,  no!  that  muft  not  be." 

*  And  another  voice,  I  believe  by  the 
'  lifp,    it  was   Mr.  Jordan's,    fay, 
"  Let  us,  Sir  Hargrave,  hear  what 
"  a  man   fo  gallant  has  to  fay  for 
*'  himfelf.     Qccafwm  may  arife  af- 
c<  teriuards.'"' 

*  Mr.  Bagenhall,  whofe  voice  I  well 

*  knew,  faid,  D — n  his  blood,  if  a 

*  hair  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon's 

*  head  mould  be  hurt  on  this  vifit. 
«'  Do  I,  d—n  you  all,"  faid  Sir  Har- 

*  grave,  "  offer  any  thing  unfair, 
*'  when  I  would  give  him  the  choice 
"  of  the  piftols  ?" 

*'  What !  in  your  own  garden  !  A 
"  pretty  ftory,  whichfoever  drops  1" 
4  faid  Mr.  Merceda.  "  The  de- 
"  vil's  in  it,  if  he  may  not  be/orm/ 
<e  now  to  give  you  the  fatisfa6lion  of 
'**•  a  gentleman  elfewhere. 

<<  Defire  Sir  Charles,  (D n  his 

"  blood,"  faid  Sir  Hargrave,)  "  to 
*(  come  in."  And  then  [as  I  faw 
'  through  a  knot-hole,  that  I  juft 

*  then,  hunting  for  a  crack  in  the 

*  wainfcot-parUtion,  difcovered]  Sir 

*  Charles  entered;  and  I  faw,  that 
'  he  looked  very  ledate  and  chear- 

*  ful ;  and  he  had  his  fword  by  his 

*  fide,  though  in  a  morning-drefs. 
'  And  then  the  converfation  began, 

*  as  follows. 

'  SIR  CHARLES. 

*  Y  O  U  R  fervant,  Sir  Hargrave.— 

*  Mr,  Bagenhall,  yours,— Your 

*  fervant, 


'  MR.-BAGENTHALL.  Yours,  Sir 
Charles. — You  are  a  man  of  your. 
word. — This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, Sir  Charles. — This  gentleman 
is  Mr.  Merceda. 

'  SIR  CH.  Mr.  Merceda! — I  have, 
heard  of  Mr.  Merceda. — I  have  beerv 
very  free,  Sir  Hargrave,  to  invita, 
myfelf  to  break  faft  with  you. 
'  SIR  HARGRAVE.  Yes,  by  G — . 
And  fo  you  have  before  now.  Have, 
you  any  body  with  you,  Si,r,?— If 
you  have,  let  them  walk  in. 
*  SIR.  CH.  Nobody,  Sir.1 
'  SiRHAR.  Thcfe  are  gentlemen,. 
Sir.  They  are  men  of  honour.. 
They  are  my  friends. 
«  SIR.CH.  They  look  like  gentle, 
men.  I  fuppofe  every  man  a  man: 
of  honour,  till  I  find  him  otherwife. 
'  SIR  HAR.  But  don't  think  I  have 
them  here  to  intimidate— 
(  SIR  CH.  Intimidate,  Sir  Har- 
grave !  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
intimidated.  You  fay  the  gentlemen^ 
are  your  friends.  I  come  with  a  view 
to  increafe,  and  not  diminiih,  the 
number  of  your  friends. 
«  SIR  HAR.  Increafe  the  number 
of  my  friends  ! —What!  with  one 
who  robbed  me  of  the  only  wo- 
man on  earth  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing !  And  who,  but  for  the  unmanly 
advantage  taken  of  me,  had  been  my 
wife  before  the  day  was  over,  Sir! 
And  yet  to  refufe  me  the  fatisfaclion 
of  a  gentleman,  Sir !— But  I  hope  you 
are  now  come — 

«  SIR  CH.  To  breakfaft  with  you, 
Sir  Hargrave — Don't  be  warm.  I 
am  determined,  if  poffible,  not  to  be 
provoked — But  I  muft  not  be  ill- 
treated. 

'  SIRHAR.  Why,  then,  Sir,  take 
one  of  thofe  two  piftols.  My  cha- 
riot mail  carry  us — 
4  SiRCn.  No -where,  Sir  Hargrave. 
What  has  hitherto  paffed  between 
us,  was  owing  to  accident.  It  is 
not  my  way  to  recriminate.  To  your 
own  heart,  however,  I  appeal :  that 
muft  convince  you,  that  the  method 
you  took  to  gain  the  lady,  rendered 
you  unworthy  of  her.  I  took  no 
unmanly  advantage  of  you.  That  I 
refufed  to  meet  you  in  the  way  you 
have  demanded,  gives  me  a  title  to 
call  myfelf  your  beft  friend— 
4  SIR  HAR.  My  beft  friend,  Sir— 
«  SIR  CH.  Yes,  Sir.  If  either  the 
«  pfelerratibn 
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*  prefervation  of  your  own  life,  or  the 

*  faring  you  a  long  regret  for  taking 

*  that  of  another,  as  the  chance  might 

*  have  been,  deferves  your  confidera- 

*  tion.      In    fhcrt,    it   depends  upon 
«  yourfclf,    Sir   Hargrave,  '  to   let  me 
'  know  whether  you  were. guilty  of 

*  a  bad  action  from  rn:;d  and  violent 
'  paflion,  or  from .defign,  and  a  natural 

*  bias,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  to  violence; 
'  which  alone  can  lead  you  to  think 

*  of  juflifying  one  bad  action  by  ano- 
«  thcr. 

*  SIR  HAR.     Then,    Sir,    account 
'  me  aman.of  natural  violence,  if  you 

*  pleafe.     Who    fhall   value  the  opi- 

*  nion  of  a  man  thai;  has  difgracefully 

*  —  G —  d —  you,. Sir — Do  you  fee — • 

*  what  marks    I    fliall   cany  to    my 
'  grave — 

'  SIR  CH.     Were   I  as  violent  as 
'  you,  Sir  Hargrave,  you  might  cany 

*  thofe  marks  to  your  grave,  and  not 
'  wear  them  long. — Let   us  break  fait, 

*  Sir.      That  will   give  you  time  to 
'  cool.     Were   I  even  to  do   as  you 
'  would  have  me,  you  would  beft  find 
'  your  account  in  being  cool.     You 

*  cannot  think  I  would  take  fuch  au 
'  advantage  of  you,   as  your  pafjion 
'  would  give  me. 

*  MR.  BAG.     Nobly  fold,' by  Hea- 

*  ven  !• — Let  us  breakfaft,  Sir  Hargrave. 
'  Then  you  will  be  cooler.    Then  will 

*  you  be  fitter  to  difcufs  this  point,  or 
'  any  other. 

'MR. MERCEDA.  Very  right. — You 

*  have  a  noble  enemy,  Sir  Hargrave. 

*  SIR  CH.     I  am  no  man's  enemy, 
'  Mr.  Merceda.     Sir  Hargrave  mould 

*  confider,  that  in  the  occafion  for  all 

*  this,  he  was  to  blame ;    and  that  all 

*  my  part  in  the  affair  was  owing  to 
'  accident,  not  malice. 

*  MR.  JORDAN.     Ixloubt  not,  Sir 

*  Charles,  but  you  are  ready  to  afk 
'  pardon  of  Sir  Hargrave,   for  yeur 
'  part— 

«  SIR  CH.    Aflc pardon,  Sir!— No! 

*  —I  think  I  ought  to  have  done  juft 

*  as  I  did.     Were  it  to  do  again,   I 

*  fhould  do  it,  whoever  were  the  man. 

«  SIR  HAR.     See  there!    See  there! 
«  Mr.Bagenhall— Mr. Merceda— Mr. 

*  Jordan! — fee  there!     Hear  that!— 

*  Who  can  have  patience  ? 

'  SIR  CH.  I  can  tell  you  who  ought 

*  to  have  patience,    Sir   Hargrave.     I 

*  mould  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of 

*  a.uy  man  here,  called  upon  as  I  was, 


«  if  he  had  not  dons  juft  as  I  did  ;  and 

*  a  full  meaner  than  1  have  of  you,  Sij" 
'  Hargrave,   hud  you,  in  the  .like  cafe, 

*  ret'ufed  afhftance  to  a  woman  in  dif- 
(  trds.     But  I  will  not  repeat  what  I 
'  ha\e  written. 

«  SIR.  HAR.     If  you  are  a /:;«»,  Sir 
<  Charles  Grand; Ton,  take  your  choice 

*  of  one  of  thole  piilols.     G —  d— - 
''  you!  I  infijt  u,pon  it. 

'  And  I  law  through  the -knot -hols, 

*  that  Sir  Hargrave  arofe  in  paiTion. 

'  SIR  CH.     As  I   AM  a  mant   Sir 
*•  Hargrave,  I  will  not.,    It  might  look 

*  to  an  angry  man  like  an  infult,  which 

*  I  am  above  intending,  were  I  tc  fay, 

*  that  I  have  given,  on  our  firjl  inter- 

*  view,  proofs 'that  I   want  not  cou- 

*  rage.     I  give  you  now,   as  I  think., 
'  the  higheit  I  can  give,  in  refufing 

*  your  challenge.     A  perfcnal  infuhl 
'  know  how  to  repel.     I  know  how  \0 
1  defend  myfelf— But,  as  I  laid,  I  will 
'  not  repeat  any  thing  I  have  written. 

'  MR.  MER.      But,   Sir  Charles, 
'  you  have  threatened  a  man  of  honour 

*  -in  what  you  have  written,  if  we  take 

*  you  right,  with  a  weapon  that  ought 

*  to  be  ufed  only  to  a  fcoundrel  j  yet 
«  refufc— 

'  SIR  CH.  The  man,  Sir,  that  fhall 
'  take  it  into  his  head  to  infult  me, 

*  may  do  it  with  the  greater  fafety, 
'  though  perhaps  not  with  impunity, 

*  as  he  may  be  affured  I  will  not  kill 
'  him  for   it,  if  I  can  help  it.     I  can 

*  play  with  my  weapons,  Sir,  (it  ma/ 
'  look  like  boafting;)     but  will  not 

*  play  with  any  nrin's  life,  nor  confeut 

*  to  make  a  fport  of  my  own. 

*  SIR  HAR.     D — n  your  _coolnefs, 
'  Sir — I  cannot  bear — 

*  SIR  CH.     Curfc  not  your  fafety, 

*  Sir  Hargrave. 

«  MR.  JOR.     Indeed,  Sir  Charles^ 
'  I  could  not  bear  iuch  an  air  of  fupe^ 

*  riority — 

*  SIR  CH.     It  is  more  than  an  air, 

*  Mr.  Jordan.      The   man  who  ca  n 
'  think  of  juftifyingone  violent  action 
'  by  another,  mu ft  give  a  raz/fuperi- 
'  ority  againft  himfelf.     Let  Sir  Ha  r^ 

*  grave  confefs   his  fault — I  have  pxit 

*  him  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  with  all 
'  the  credit  to  himfelf  ihat  a  man  -can 

*  have  who  has  committed  a  fault—  and 

*  I  offer  him  my  hand. 

'  SIR  HAR.      Damnable  inful't!— 

*  What,  own  a  fault  to  a  man  -who, 
1  without  any  provocation,  has  d:  *fhed 

*  my 
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*  my  teeth  down  my  throat ;  and,    as 

*  you  fee  —  Gentlemen— lay,   Can   I, 
'  ought  I,    ttoiu  to  have  patience? 

*  SIR  CH.     I   intended    not  to   do 
'  you  any  of  this  mifchief,  Sir  Har- 

*  grave.     I  drew  not  my  fword,  to  re- 
'  turn  a  pafs  made  by  yours— actually 

*  received  a   raking  on   my   moulder 
"  from  a  fword  that  was  aimed  at  my 

*  heart.     I  fought  nothing  but  to  hin- 
'  der  you  from  doing  that  mifchief  to 
'  me,  which  I  was  refolved  not  to  do  to 
'  you.    This,  Sir  Hargrave— this,  gen- 
'  tlemen — was  the  ftateof  the  cafe ;  and 

*  the  caufe  fuch,  as  no  man  ef  honour 
'  could  refufe  engaging  in.--'   -And 
'  now,  Sir,  I  meet  you,  upon  my  own 
*'  invitation,  in  your  own  houfe,  unat- 

*  tended,  and  alone,  to  mew  you,  that 

*  I  have  the  fame  difpofition  as  I  had 

*  from  the  fir  ft,  to  avoid  doing  you  rn- 
•*  jury — and  this  it  is,  gentlemen,  that 

*  gives  me   a  fuperiority  to    Sir  Har- 

*  gnvr,  which  he  may  lefien  by  behav- 

*  ing  as  J,  in  this  cafe,  would  behave 
'  to  him. 

'  MR.  BAG.  ByG — this  is  nobly 
«  faul. 

'  MR.JOR.  Town,  Sir  Hargrave, 
(  thut  I  would  foonfr  Jcnet-1  to  iuch  a 

*  man  as  this  than  to  'a  king   on   his 

*  thronr. 

*  SIR  HAR.     D — n  me,  if  I  forgive 

*  him,    with  tlicle    marks   about  me! 

*  —I  infilt  upon  your  taking  one  of 

*  thole  'piftpls,  S)r. — Gentlemen,   my 

*  friends,  he  boafts  of  his  advantages  : 
'  he  may   have    fome  from  his  curled 
'  coolnefs  :  he  can  have  none  any  other 

*  way.     Bear  wilncfs,    I   forgive  him 

*  if  he  lodges  a  brace  of  bullets  in  my 

*  heart — Take  one  of  thofe  pittols,  Sir. 

*  They  are  equally  loaded — Bear  wit- 

*  nefs,   if  I  die,  that  I  have  provoked 
'  my  fate.     But  I  will  die  like  a  man 

*  of  honour. 

*  SIR  CH.     To  die  like  a  man  of 

*  honour,  Sir  Hargrave,  you  mult  have 

*  Li-1'ed  like  one.     You  ihould  be  lure 
4  of  your  'caufe.     But  thefe  piltols  are 
*'  too  ready  a   mifchief.     Were    I    to 

*  meet  you  in  your  &-UYZ  way,   Sir  Har- 

*  grave,  I  lh<n;ui  m..u-xpec~l  that  a  man 
'   lb  enraged   v/ould   lire    his  over    my 

*  head,   as   I  mould  be  willing  to   do 

*  mine  over  bis.     Life  I  would  not  put 

*  upon  the  perhaps  involuntary  twitch 
'•  of  a  ringer. 

.    \Vell;  then,  the  fword, 


You  came,  though  undrefTed,  with 
your  fword  on. 

«  SIR  CH.  I  did;  and  for  the  rea- 
fon  I  gave  to  Mr.  Bagenhall.  I  draw 
it  not,  however,  but  in  my  own  de- 
fence. 

'  SIR  HAR.  (Riling  from  his  feat), 
Will  you  favour  me  with  your  com- 
pany into  my  own  garden?  Only  you 
and  I,  Sir  Charles.  Let'  the  gentle- 
men, my  friends,  ftay  here.  They 
lhall  only  look  out  of  the  windows, 
if  they  pleale — Only  to  that  grafs- 
p^lot,  Sir — (pointing,  as  I  faw) — If  you 
fall,  I  /hall  have  the  worft  of  it,  from 
the  looks  of  the  matter,  killing  a 
man  in  my  own  garden :  if  I  fall, 
you  will  have  the  evidence  of  my 
friends  -to  bring  you  oft0. 
(  SIR  CH.  I  need  not  look  at  the 
place,Sir  Hargrave. — And  fmce,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  allowed,  that  the  piltols 
may  be  dilmiffed;  and  fince  by  their 
lying  loaded  on  the  table,  they  feem 
but  to  ftimulate  to  mifchief;  you 
will  all  excufe  me — andyou,  SirHar- 
girave,  will  forgive  me — 
'  And  fo  faying,  hearofe,  with  great 
tranquillity,  as  I  lav/ ;  and  taking  the 
piftols,  lifted  up  the  fafh  that  was 
next  to  that  at  which  Sir  Hargrave 
ftood,  and  difcharged  them  both  out 
of  the  window. 
'  By  the  report,  the  writer  is  fure 

*  they  were  well  loaded. 
'  In  ran  a  crowd  of  fervants,  men  and 
women,  in  difmay.  The  writer  fat 
Hill  in  the  clofet,  knowing  the  matter 
to  be  no  worfe.  One  of  the  men 
cried  out,  "  This  is  the  murderer !" 
And  they  all  (not  feeing  their  mailer, 
as  I  fuppole,  at  the  window  beyond 
Sir  Charles,  and  who  afterwards 
owned  himfelf  too  much  furprized  to 
ftir  or  fpeak)  were  for  making  up  to 
Sir  diaries. 

*  Sir  Charles  then  retiring,    put  his 
hand  upon  his  fword:  but  mildly  faid, 

My  friends,    your   mafter  is  fafe. 
;  Take  care  I  hurt  not  any  of  you/1 

*  SIR  HAR.     I   am  fafe — Be  gone, 
fcoundrels  ! 

'.MR.  BAG.  Begone!  Quit  the 
room.  Sir  Hareravt  is  fafe. 

i  Ma!  jo«"!  BW  be  gone! 

*  The  fervants,  as  I  faw,  crouded 
out  as  fa(t  as  they  came  iu. 

«  Sir  Charles,  thsn  ftcpping  towards 
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Sir  Hargrave,  faid,  "  You  will,  fome 
time  hence,  Sir,  think  the  difcharge 
of  thoi'e  piftols  much  happier  than  if 
they  had  been  put  to  the  ufe  defigned 
when  they  were  loaded.  I  offer  you 
my  hand  :  it  is  an  offer  that  rs  not  to 
be  twice  refufed.  If  you  have  malice 
to  me,  I  have  none  to  you.  I  in- 
vited niyfelf  to  breakfafl  with  you. 
You  and  your  friends  lhall  be  wel- 
come to  dine  with  me.  My  time  is 
near  expired,"  (looking  at  his  w^tch) 
— for  Sir  Hargrave  feemed  too  irrefo  • 
lute  either  to  accept  or  refufeliis  hand. 
'  MR.  JOR.  I  am  aftonifhed? — « 
Why,  Sir  Charles,  what  a  tranquil- 
lity muft  you  have  within  you ! —  The 
devil  take  me,  Sir  Hargrave,  if  you 
mall  not  make  up  matters  with  fuch  a 
noble  adverfary. 

'  MR.  MER.  He  has  won  me  to 
his  tide. — By  the  great  God  of  Hea- 
ven, I  had  rather  have  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  for  my  friend  than  the 
greatell  prince  on  earth ! 
'  MR.  BAG.  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
gentlemen  ? — D — n  me,  if  I  have  not 
hitherto  lived  to  nothing  but  to  my 
(hame  1  I  had  rather  be  Sir  Charles 
Grandiibn  in  this  one  paft  hour,  than 
the  Great  Mogul  all  my  life. 
'  Sir  Hargrave  even  fobbed,  as  I 
could  hear  by  his  voice,  like  a  child. 
D — n  my  heart,""  faid  he,  in  broken 
fentences — '*  and  muft  I  thus  put  up 
— and  muft  I  be  thus  overcome  ? — By 
G — ,  by  G — ,  Grandifon,  ypu  mull, 
you  muft,  walk  down  with  me  into 
the  garden.  I  have  fomething  to 
propofe  to  you ;  and  it  will  be  in 
your  own  choice  either  to  compro- 
mife,  or  to  give  me  the  fatisfaclion 
of  a  gentleman :  but  you  muft  retire 
with  me  into  the  garden." 
1  SIR.  CH.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir 
Hargrave. 

'  And  taking  off  his  fword,  he  laid 
it  on  the  table. 

*  SIR  HAR.   And  muft  I  do  fo  too  ? 
— D — n  me,  if  I  do ! — Take  up  ycur 
fword,  Sir. 

*  SiRCH.     I  will,  to   oblige  you, 
Sir  Hargrave.     It  -will  be  always  in 
my  choice  to  draw  it,  or  not. 

'  SIR  HAR.  D — n  me,  if  I  can 
live  to  be  thus  treated  ? — Where  the 
devil  have  you  been  till  now  ? — But 
you  muft  go  down  witk  me  into  the 
gvtfcri. 


*  SIR  CH.     Shew  me  the  way,  Sir 
Hargrave. 

*  They  all  interpofed:  but  Sir  Charles 
faid,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  Sir  Har- 
:  grave  have  his  way.    We  will  attend 

you  prefently."" 

*  The  writer  then  came  out,  by  the 

gentlemen's  leave,  who  ftaid  be- 
hind, at  the  windows.  They 
exprefTed  their  admiration  of  Sir 
Charles.  And  Mr.  Merceda 
and  Mr.  Bagenhall  (the  writer 
mentions  it  to  their  honour) 
reproached  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  no  notion  of  what  was  great 
and  noble  in  man  till  now. 
'  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Hargrave  foon 
appeared  in  fight,  walking,  and  as 
converfmg  earneltly.  The  fubjeft, 
it  teems,  was  fome  propolals  made 
by*  Sir  Hargrave,  about  the  lady, 
which  Sir  Charles  would  not  com- 
ply with.  And  when  they  came  to 
the  grafs-plot,  Sir  Hargrave  threw 
open  lus  coat  and  waiftcoat,  and 
drew ;  and  feemed,  by  his  motions,, 
to  infill  upon  Sir  Charles's  drawing 
likewife.  Sir  Charles  had  his  fword 
in  one  hand  :  but  it  was  undrawn  ;, 
the  other  was  ftuck  in  his  fidej  his 
frock  was  open .  S ir  Hargravc  feem - 
ed  ftill  to  infift  upon  his  drawing 
and  put  himfelf  into  a  fencing  at- 
titude. Sir  Charles  then  calmly 
ftepping  towards  him,  put  down  Sir 
Hargrave's  fword  with  his  hand,  and 
put  his  left-arm  under  Sir  Hargrave's 
Sword-arm.  Sir  Hargrave  lifted  up> 
the  other  arm  paifionately :  but  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  on  his  guard,  im- 
mediately laid  hold  of  it,  and  feem- 
ed to  fay  fomething  mildly  to  him  ; 
and  letting  go  his  left-hand,  led  him 
towards  the  houfe  j  his  drawn  fword 
ftill  in  his  hand.  Sir  Hargrave 
feemed  to  expoitulate,  and  to  refill 
being  led,  though  but  faintly,  and 
as  a  man  overcome  with  Sir  Charles's 
behaviour ;  and  they  both  came  up 
together,  Sir  Charles's  arm  ftill  with- 
in his  fword- arm — [The  writer  re. 
tired  to  his  firft  place.]  "  D — n  me," 
faid  Sir  Hargrave,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  this  man,  this  Sir  Charles, 
:  is  the  devil — He  has  made  a  mere 
infant  of  me.  Yet,  he  tells  me,  he 
will  not  be  my  friend  neither,  in  the 
;  point  my  heart  is  fet  upon."  He 
thiew  his  fword  upoa  the  floor.—* 
<«  This 
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"  This  only  will  I  fay,  as  I  faid  he- 
"  low,  be  rny  friend  in  that  one  point, 
"  and  I  will  forgive  you  with  all  my 
«  foul." 

'SmCH.  The  lady  is,  muft  be,  her 
own  miftrefs,  Sir  Hargrave.  I  have 
acquired  no  title  to  any  influence  over 
her.  She  is  an  excellent  woman. 
She  would  be  a  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  a  prince.  But  you  muft  allow 
me  to  fay,  me  muft  not  be  terrified. 
I  do  affaire  you,  that  her  life  has 
been  once  in  dryjfger  already;  all  the 
care  and  kindnefs  of  my  filter,  and 
a  phyfician,  could  hardly  reftore  her* 

*  SIR  HAR.  The  moft  inflexible  man, 
devil  I  fhould  fay,  I  ever  fuw  in  my 
life! — But  you  have   no   objection 
to  my  feeing  her.     She  mall  fee  (yet 
how  can  I  forgive  you  that  ?)  what  I 
have   fuffered  in   my  perfon  for  her 
fake.     If  fhe  will  not  be  mine,  thele 
marks  fhall  be  hers,  not  jours.    And 
though  I  will  not  terrify  her,  I  will 
fee  if  fhe  has  no  pardon,  no  pity  for 
me.      She    knows,    fhe    'very   well 
knows,  that  I  was  the  moft  honour- 
able of  men  to  her,  when  fhe  was  in 
rny  power.     By  all  that's  facred,  I 
intended  only  to  make  her  Lady  Pol- 
lexfen !      I  faw    fhe    had  as   many 
lorers  as  vifiters,  and  I  could  not 
bear  it. — You,    Sir   Charles,    will 
ftand  my  friend;  and  if  money  and 
love  will  purchafe  her,  fhe  fhall  yet 
be  mine. 

*  SIR  CH.  I  prom  ife  you  no  friend  - 
fhip  in  this  cafe,  Sir  Hargrave.    All 
her  relations  leave  her,  it  feems,  to 
her  own   difcretion  ;  and  who  mall 
offer  to  lead  her  choice  ?  What  I  faid 
below,  when  you  would  have  made 
that  a  condition,  I  repeat — I  think 
fhe  ought  not  to  be  yours ;  nor  ought 
you,  either  for  your  own  fake  or  hers, 
to  defire  it.     Come,  come,  Sir  Har- 
grave,   confider  the   matter  better. 
Think  of  fbme  other  woman,  if  you 
are  difpofed  to  marry.  Your  figure-— 
'  SiRHAR.  Yes,  by  G— .     I  make 
a  pretty  figure  now,  don't  I  > 

'  SIR  CH".  Your  fortune  will  make 
you  happier  in  marriage  with  any 
other  woman,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, than  this  can  make  you. 
For  my  own  part,  let  me  tell  you, 
Sir  Hargrave,  I  would  not  marry  the 
greateft  prince!  s  on  earth,  if  I  thought 
&e  did  not  love  me  ubove  all  other 


*  men,  whether  I  deferred  her  love  or 

*  not. 

'  SIR  HAR.  And  you  have  no  view 

*  to  yoUrfelf  in  the  advice  you  give? 
'  — Tell  me  that — I  infift  upon  your 
'  telling  me  that. 

'  SIR  CH.  Whenever  I  pretend  to 

'  give  advice,  I  mould  abhor  myfelf, 

'  if  I  did  not  wholly  confider  the  good 

'  of   the  perfon  who  confulted   me  j 

*  and  if  I  had  any  retrofpe6lion  to  my- 
'  felf,  which  might  in  the  leaft  affeft 
'  that  perfon. 

*  The  breakfaft  was  then  brought 

*  in.     This  that  follows  was  the 

•  converfation  that  paffed  at  and 
«  after  breakfaft. 

'  MR.  BAG.  See  what  a  Chriftian 
'  can  do,  Merceda.  After  this,  will 

*  you  remain  a  Jew? 

'  MR.  MER.  Let  me  fee  fuch  ano~ 
'  ther  Chriftian,  and  I  will  give  you 

*  ananfwer.    You,  Bagenhall,  I  hope, 

*  will   not  think  yourfelf  intitled   to 

*  boaft  of  your  Chriftianity  ? 

<  MR.  BAG.  Too  true!  We  have 

*  been  both  of  us  fad  dogs. 

'  SIRHAR.  And  I  have  been  the 
'  moft  innocent  man  of  the  three;  and 
'  yet,  that's  the  devil  of  it,  am  the 
'  greateft  fufferer.  Curfe  me,  if  I 
«  can  bear  to  look  at  myfelf  in  a  glafs  J 

*  MR.JOR.  You   fhould  be  above 
'  all  that  Sir  Hargrave.     And  let  me 

*  tell  you,  you  need  n»t  be  afhamed 

*  to  be  overcome,    as  you  are   over- 

*  come.     You  really  appear  to  me  a 

*  greater,  and  not  a  lej's  man,    than 
'  you   did  before,  by   your  compro- 
'  mifmg  with  fuch  a  noble  adverfary-. 

«  SIR  HAR.  That's  fome  comfort, 
«  Jordan. — But,  d — nme,  Sir  Charles 

*  I  will  fee  the  lady  :  and  you  ihull 
'  introduce  me  to  her,  too. 

«  SiRCH.  That  cannot  be—What » 

*  fhall  I  introduce  a  man  to  a  woman, 

*  whom  I  think  he  ought  no  more  to 
'  fee,  than   fhe  fhould  fee  him  ?  If  I 
'  thought  you  would  go,  I  might,  if 
1  Jhe  requefted  it,  be  there,  left,  from 

*  what  fhe  has  fuffered  already,    fhe 

*  fhould  be  too  much  terrified. 

'  SIR  HAR.  What,  Sir!  You  would 
'  not  turn  Quixote  again  ? 

*.  SIR  CH.  No  oeed,  Sir  Hargrave. 
'  You  would  not  again  be  the  giant 
'  who  fliould  run  away  with  the  lady. 

'  The  gentlemen  laughed. 

«  SIR 
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*  SIR  HAR.   By  G— d,    Sir,   you 
have  carried  your  matters  very  til- 
umphantly. 

*  SIR  CH.    I    mean  not  triumph, 
Sir    Hargrave.      But   where    either 
truth  or  juftice  is  concerned,  I  hope 
I  /hall  never  palliate. 

1  MR.  BAG.  Curfe  me,  if  I  believe 
there  is  fuch  another  man  in  the 
world ! 

*  SIR  CH.  I  am  forry  to  hear  you 
fay  that,  Mr.  Bagenhall.     Occafion 
calls  not  out  every  man  equally. 

'  SIR  HAR.  Why  did  I  not  ftrike 
him  ! — D — n  me,  that  muft  have  pro- 
voked  you  to  fight. 

*  SIR  CH.  Provoked,  in  that  cafe, 
I  Ihould  have  been,  Sir  Hargrave.     I 
told  you,  that  I  would  not  bear  to  be 
infulted .     But,  fo  warranted  to  take 
other  methods,    I  fhould  not  have 
ufed  my  fword :  the  cafe  has  hap- 
pened  to  me  before  now ;  but  I  would 
be  upon  friendly  terms  with  you,  Sir 
Hargrave. 

'  SIR  HAR.  Curfe  me,  if  I  can 
bear  my  own  littlenefs  ! 
f  SIR  CH.  When  you  give  this  mat- 
ter  your  cool  attention,  you  will  find 
reafon  to  rejoice,  that  an  enterprize 
began  in  violence,  and  carried  on  fo 
far  as  you  carried  it,  concluded  not 
worfe.  Every  opportunity  you  will 
have  for  exerting  your  good  qualities, 
or  for  repenting  of  your  bad,  will 
contribute  to  your  fatisfaclion  to  the 
end  of  your  life.  You  could  not 
have  been  happy,  had  you  prevailed 
over  me.  Think  you,  that  a  mur- 
derer  ever  was  a  nappy  man  ?  I  am 
the  more  ferious,  becaufe  I  would 
have  you  think  of  this  affair.  It 
might  have  been  a  'very  ferious  one. 
1  SIR  HAR.  You  know,  Sir  Charles, 
that  I  would  have  compromifed  with 
you  below.  But  not  one  point — 
'  SIR  CH.  Compromife,  Sir  Har- 
grave  ! — As  I  told  you,  I  had  no 
quarrel  withjw :  you  propofed  con- 
ditions,  which  I  thought  fliould  not 
be  complied  with.  I  aimed  not  to 
carry  any  point.  Self-defence,  I 
told  you,  was  the  whole  of  my 
fyftem. 

*  MR.  BAG.  You  have  given  fome 
hints,    Sir   Charles,    that  you  have 
not  been  unufed  to  affairs  of  this 
kind. 

*  SIR  CH.  I  have  before  now  met  a 
challenger ;  .but  it  was  \vh«n  I  could 


not  avoid  it  5  and  with  tlie  refolution 
of  Handing  only  on  my  own  defence, 
and  in  the  hope  of  making  an  enemy 
a  friend.  Had  I— 
'  MR.  BAG.  What  poor  toads, 
Merceda,  are  we! 
'MR.MER.  Be  filent, Bagenhall ; 
Sir  Charles  had  not  done  fpeaking.— 
Pray,  Sir  Charles— 
*  SIR  CH.  I  was  going  to  fay,  that 
had  I  ever  premeditatedly  given  way 
to  a  challenge,  that  I  could  have  de- 
clined, I  fhould  have  confidered  the 
acceptance  of  it  as  the  greateft  blot 
of  my  life ;  I  am  naturally  cholerick ; 
yet,  in  this  article,  I  hope  I  have 
pretty  much  fubdued  myfelf.  In  the 
affair  between  Sir  Hargrave  and  me, 
I  have  the  pleafure  to  reflect,  that 
paffion,  which  I  hold  to  be  my  molt 
dangerous  enemy,  has  not  had,  in 
any  one  moment,  an  afcendency 
over  me. 

'  SIR  HAR.  No,  by  my  foul!  And 
how  mould  it?  You  came  off  too 
triumphantly.  You  were  not  hurt : 
You  have  no  marks  to  fhew.  May  I 
be  curfed,  if,  in  forgiving  you,  which 
yet  I  know  not  how  to  do,  I  do  not 
think  myfelf  the  grater  hero ! 
'  SIR  CH.  I  will  not  conteft  that 
point  with  you,  Sir  Hargrave.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  man,  who  can 
fubdue  his  pallion  and  forgive  a  real 
injury,  is  a  hero.  Only  remember, 
Sir,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  your 
virtue  that  I  was  not  hurt ;  and  that 
it  was' not  my  intention  to  hurt._jfo# . 
1  MR.  JOR.  I  am  charmed  with 
your  fentiments,  Sir  Charles.  You 
muft  allow  me  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance.  We  all  acknowledge 
duelling  to  be  criminal :  but  no  one 
has  the  courage  to  break  through,  a 
badcuilom. 

'  SIR  CH.  The  empty,  the  falje 
glory,  that  men  have  to  be  thought 
brave,  and  the  appreheniion  of  being 
deemed  cowards  among  men,  and 
among  women  too,  very  few  men. 
aim  to  get  above. 

'  MR.  JOR.    But  you,  Sir  Charles, 
have  fhewn  that  reputation  and  con- 
fcience  are  entirely  reconcileablc. 
*  MR.  BAG.     You  have,  by  Hea- 
ven! And  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  al- 
low me   to   claim   your  farther  ac- 
quaintance.    You  may  fave  a.  foul 
by  it. — Merceda,  what  fay  you  ? 
<  MR.  MER.     Say!    What  a  devil 
Y  •  cr.n 
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*  can  I  fay  ?    But  the  dcflnne   would 

*  have  been  nothing  without  the  ex- 

*  ample. 

'  SIR  HAR.  And  all  this  at  my 
«  expence! — But,  Sir  Charles;  rmuft, 
<  I  will  have  Mils  Byron. 

'  MR.  JOR.     I  think  every   thing 

'  impertinent,  that  hindert   me  from 

ing  queitions  for  my  information 

«  and'  iuftrucYion,  of  a  man  i\>  capable 

*  of  giving  both,   on  a  fub'jYdVof  tin's 
'  importance. — Allow  me,  ^ 

'  to  aik  a  lew  queitions,    hr  order  to 

*  confirm  me  quite  your  profelyte. 

'  SIR  CH.  [Taking  out  his  watch, 
as  I  IV.w]  Time  wears.  Lot  my  fer- 
'  vant  be  called  in.  The  weather  is 
'  cold.  I  directed  him  to  attend  be- 

*  fore  the  door.' 

*'  It  was  immediately  ordered',  with 

*  apologies. 

'  SIR  CH.     Afk  me,    Mr.  Jordan, 

*  what  queilions  you  pleafc. 

*  MR.  Jos..     You  have  been  chal- 
'  Icr.ged  more  than  once,  T  prcfume. 

*  SIR  CH.     I  am  not  a  quarrel  fo  me 

*  man  :  but  as  it  was  early  known  that 
*'  I  made  ft  a  principle  not  to  engage  in 

*  a  duel,  I  was  the  more  iubjecled,  I 

*  have  reafon  to  think,  for  that,  to  iu- 

*  conveniences  of.thjs  na'ture. 

'  MR.  JOR.     Had1  you  always,  Sir 

*  Charles,  that  magnanimity,  that in- 

*  t:rp[lity,    that  fteadinefs,    I   know 

*  i:ot  what  to  call  it,  which  we  have 
1  ittu  and  admire  in  you? 

'  SIR  CH.    I  have  always  ccnfider- 

*  ed  fpiril'  ar,  the  diftinclion  of  a  man. 
f  My  father  was  a  man  of 'fpirit.     I 
:  never  feared  man,  fmce  I  pould  write 
1  -man.     As  I  never  fought  danger,  or 

*  went  out  of  the  way  to  meet  it,   I 

*  locked  upon  it,  when  it  came,  as  an 
f  unavoidable  evil,  and  as  a  call  upon 

for  fortitude.  And  hence  I  hard- 

*  ly  ever  wanted  that  prefence  of  mind 
'  in  it,  which  a  man  ought  to  fhew ; 

*  and  which  fometirnes,    indeed,    was 
'  the  means  of  extricating  me  from  it. 

'  SIR  HAR.  An  inftance  of  which 
'  this  morning,  I  fuppofe  you  think, 
'  has  produced? 

'  SIR.  CH.  I  had  not  that  in  my 
c  head.  In  Italy,  indeed,  I  mould 
'  hardly  have  a<5ted  as  in  the  inftance 
'  you  hint  at.  But  in  England,  and, 
'  Sir'Hargrave,  I  was  --rilling  to  think, 

*  in  Cuvendifh  Square,  I  could  not  but 

*  conclude  myfelf  fafe.     I   know  my 
'  ovvn  heart.  J  wiUicd  ygu  no  tvil,  Sir, 


I  was  calm.  I  exfefted  tft  meet  yot* 
full  of  fire,  full  of  rerentfne'nt :  but 
it  is  hard,  thought  I,  (as  fome  ex- 
traordinary ftep  ieems  ncceflary  to  be 
taken)  if  I  cannot  content  myfelf 
with  that  fuperlority  (excufe  me,  Sir 
Hargrave)  which  my  calmnefs,  and 
Sir  Margrave's  paflion,  mult  give  me 
over  him,  or  any  man.  My  fword 
was  in  my  power.  Had  leven  ap- 
prehended afTaffination,  the  houfc  of 
an  Englifh  gentleman  couid  not  have- 
been  the  place  for  it ;  and  where  a 
confidence  was  repcled.  But  one 
particular  inftance,  I  own,  I  had  in 
my  mind,  when  I  laid  what  I  did.' 
*  All  the  gentlemenbefought  him  i» 
give  it. 

'  SIR  CH.  In  the  raging  of  thp 
war,  now,  fo  fealbnably  for  all  the 
powers  at  variance,  concluded,  I  was 
pafling  through  a  wood  in  Germany, 
in  my  way  to  Manheim.  My  fer- 
vant,  at  fome  diftance  before  me.^ 
was  cndeavouringto  find  out  the  right 
road,  there  being  more  than  one.  Hf 
rode  back  affrighted,  and  told  me  he 
had  heard  a  loud  cry  of  murder,  iuc^- 
ceeded  by  groans,  which  grew  faintcr 
and  fainter,  as  thofe  of  a  dying  pei;- 
fon !  and  befought  me  to  make  the 
beft  of  my  way  back.  As  I  wa^s 
thinking  to  do  fo,  (though  my  way 
lay  through  the  wood,  and  I  had  got 
more  than  half-way  in  ft)  I  beheld 
fix  Pandours  iffue  frorn  that  innqr 
part  of  the  wood,  into  which,  in  all 
probability,  they  had  dragged  fome 
unhappy  paflenger ;  for  I  law  a  horfe 
bridled  and  faddled,  without  arWer, 
grazing  by  the  road-fide.  They  were 
well  armed.  I  faw  no  way  toefcape. 
They  probably  knew  every  avenue  in 
and  out  of  the  wood :  I  did  not. 
They  (topped1  when  they  came  within 
two  mufquet-fhots  of  me,  as  if  they 
had  waited  to  fee  which  way  I  took. 
Two  of  them  had  dead  poultry  flung 
acrofs  their  moulders,  which  fhewed 
them  to  be  common  plunderers.  I 
took  a  refolution  to  ride  up  to  them. 
I  bid  my  fervant,  if  he  faw  me  at- 
tacked, make  the  beft  of  his  way  for 
his  own  lecurity,  while  they  were; 
employed  either  in  rifling  or  murder- 
ing me ;  but  if  they  iuffered  me  to 
pafs,  to  follow  me.  He  had  no 
portmanteau  to  tempt  them.'  That, 
and  my  other  baggage,  I  had  caufed 
to  be  lent  by  water  to  Manheim.— 
<«  Jam 
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**  I  am  an  Englilhman,  gentlemen," 

1   faid  I,   (judging,   if  Auilrians,  as  I 

:  l  fuppofed  they  were,  that  plea  would 

*  not  difavail  me:)  "  I  am  doubtful  of 
*'  my  way.   Here  is  apurfej"  holding 

*  it  out.     *'  As  foldiers,  you  mult  be 
4f  gentlemen :  it  is  at  your  fervice,  if 
*'  one  or  two  of  you  will  be  fo  kind  as 
"  to  efcort  and  guide  me  through  this 
"  wood."      They   looked   upon   one 
'  another  :  I  was  loth  they  fhould  have 

*  time  to  deliberate — lc  I  am  upon  bu- 
"  fineli;  of  great  confequence.    P-ray, 
^'  direct  me  the  neareft  way  to  Man- 
w  heim.    Take  thefe  florins." 

'  At  laft,  one  that  feemed  of  autho- 

*  rity  among  them,  held  out  his  hand  j 

*  and,  taking  the  purfe,  faid  fomething 
'  in  Sclavoiuan;    an4  two  of  them, 
'  with  their  pieces  (lung  on  their  flioul- 
'  ders,  and  their  fabres  drawn,  led  me 

*  out  of  the  wood  in  fafety  j    but  hop- 
•*  ed,  at  parting,  my  farther  generofity. 

*  I  found  a  few  more  florins  for  them  j 

*  and  they  rode  back  into  the  wood} 

*  I  fuppofe  to  their  fellows  ;   and  glad 
c  I  was  to  come  off  fo  well.     Had  I 

*  either  feemed  afraid  of  them,  or  en- 

*  deavoured  to  efcape,  probably  I  had 
c  been  loft.     Two  perfon s  were  after- 

*  wards  found  murdered  in  the  woodj 
(  one  of  them,   perhaps,  the  unhappy 
f  -man  whom  my  fervant  had  heard  cry 

*  -out,  and  groan. 

'  MR.  JOR.  .  I  feel  nonv  very  fen- 
*'  ilbly,  Sir  Charles,  your  danger  and 

*  efcape.     Your  fortitude  indeed  was 

*  then  'of  fervice  to  you. 

'  SIR  HAR.   But,  Sir  Charles,  me- 

*  thinks  I  mall  be  eafier  in  myfelf,  if 

*  you  give  me   one  inllance  of  your 

*  making,  before  now,   an  enemy   a 
*'  friend.     Have  you  one  in  point  ? 

'  SIR  CH.     Stories  of  this   nature 
''come   very    ill  from    a  man's  own 

*  jnouth. 

*  SIR  HAR.      I  miift  have  it,    Sir 

*  Charles.  A  brother-ruffererwill  bet- 

*  ter  reconcile  me  to  myfelf. 

4'SiR  CH.     If  you  will  not  excufe 
4  me,  then,  I  will  tell  you  the  ftoiy. 

*  MR.  JOE..    Pray,  Sir — 

'  SIR  C'H.     I  had  a  mifunderftand- 

*  ing  at  Venice  with  a  young  gentle- 

*  man  of  the  place.     He  was  about 

*  twenty-two,  i  was  a  year  younger — 
5<  MR.  BAG.     At  the   Carnival,  I 

*  fuppofe !-— Abouta lady,Sir Charles? 

'  SIR  CH.     He  was  the  only  fon  of 

*  3,  noble  Venetian  family,  who  had 


'7* 

*  great  expectations   from  -him.     He 

*  was  fc   youth  of  genius.     Another 

*  noole  family  atUrbino,  to  which  he 

*  was  to  be  allied  in  marriage,  had  alio 

*  an  intereft  in  his  welfare.     We  had 
'  made  a  friendfliip  together  at  Padua. 

*  I  was  at  Venice  by  his  invitation,  and 
'  flood  well  with  all  his  family.     He 

*  took  offence  againft  me,  at  the  infti- 
f  gation  of  a  defigning  relation  of  his  ; 
'  to  own  the  truth,  a  lady,  as  you  fup- 

*  pofe,  Mr.  Bagenhall,  his  filler.    He 
'  would  not  allow  me  to  defend  my 
'  innocence  to  the  face  of  the  accufer ; 
'  nor  yet  to  appeal  to  his  'father,  who 
1  was  a  perfon  of  temper  as  well  as 

*  fenfe.    On  the  contrary,  he  upbraid- 
'  ed  me  in  a  manner  that  I  could  hardly 

*  bear.   I  was  refolved  to  quit  Venice  j 

*  and  took  leave  of  his  whole  family, 

*  the  lady  excepted,   who  would  not 

*  be  feen  by  me:    The  father  and  mo- 

*  thcr  prated  with  me  with  regret.  The 
f  young  gentleman  had   fo  managed, 
'  that  1  could  not  with  honour  appeal 
'  to  them  j  and,  at  taking  leave  of  hint 
'  in  their  prefence,  under  pretence  of 

*  a  recommendatory  letter,  he  gave  in- 
'  to  my  hand  a  challenge.     The  an- 

*  fwer  I  returned,  after  protefting  my 
4  innocence,   was  to  this '  effeft :    "I 
"  aui  letting  out  for  Verona  in  a  few 
f*  hours.     You  know  my  principles  j 
"  and  I  hope  will  better  confider  of  the 
"  matter.     I  never,  while  I  am  mailer 
f{  of  my  temper,  will  give  myfelf  fo 
"  much  caufe  of  repentance  to  the  laft 
"  hour  of  my  life,  as  I  mould  have, 
lf  were  I  to  draw  my  fword,  to  the  ir- 
"  reparable  injury  of  any  man's  fami- 
"  ly  :    or  to  run  the  fame  rifque  of 
"  injuring  my  own,  and  of  incurring 
"  the  final  perdition  of  us  both.1' 

'  MR.  MER.     This  anfwer  rather 

*  provoked  than  fatisfied,  I  fuppofe  ? 

'  SIR  CH.  Provocation  was  not  my 
{  intention.  I  defigned  ouly  to  remind 
'  him  of  the  obligations  we  were  both 
1  under  to  our  refpe&ive  families,  and 

*  to  throw  in  a  hint  of  a  ftill  fuperior 
'  confideratlon.    It  was  likely  to  have 
'  more  force  in  that  Roman  Catholick 
'  Country  than,  I  am  lorry  to  lay  it, 
l'  it  would  in  this  Proteftant  one. 

'  SIR  HAR.  HOW,  how,  Sir  Charles, 
<  did  it  end  ? 

'  SIR  CH.     I  went  to  Verona.    He 

'  followed   me   thither ;    and   endea- 

1  voured    to    provoke    me   to   draw. 

"  Why    fhould   I    draw?"     fuid    I. 

V  a  "  Will 
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Will  the  decifion  by  the  f>vord  be 
certainly  that  of  juftice  ?  You  are  in 
a  paflion.  You  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  either  my  flcillormycourage;1* 
[On  fuch  an  occafion,  gentlemen, 
and  with  fuch  a  view,  a  man  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  himfelf  a 
little  con fequence-.]  "  and  folemnly 
once  more  do  I  avow  my  inno- 
cence;  and  defire  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  my  accufers." 

*  He  raved  the  more  for  my  calm- 
nefs.     I  turned  from  him,  with  in- 
tent  to  leave  him.     He  thought  fit  to 
offer  me  a  perfonal  infult.     I  now, 
methinks,  bluih  to  tell  it — he  gave 
me  a  box  on  the  ear,  to  provoke  me 
to  draw. 

*  MR.MER.    And  did  you  draw, 
Sir? 

*  MR.  BAG.    To  be  fure,  you  then 
drew? 

*  MR.  JOR.    Pray,  Sir  Charles,  let 
us  know.     You  could  not  then  help 
drawing?    This  was  a  provocation 
that  would  juftify  a  faint. 

*  SIR  CH.     He  had  forgot,  in  that 
pafTionate   moment,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  I  did  not  remember  that 
/  was  one.     But  I  had  no  occafion 
to  draw. 

*  SIR  HAR,  What  a  plague— You 
did  not  cane  him  ? 

f  SIR  CH.  He  got  well  after  a  fort* 
night's  lying  by. 

*  SIR  HAR.    Damnation! 

'  SIR  CH.  I  put  him  into  poflefllon 
of  the  lodgings  I  had  taken  for  my- 
felf,  and  into  proper  and  fafe  hands. 
He  was,  indeed,  unable  for  a  day  or 
two  to  direct  for  himfelf.  I  fent  for 
his  friends.  His  fervant  did  me 
juftice  as  to  the  provocation.  Then 
it  was  that  I  was  obliged,  in  a  letter, 
to  acquaint  the  father  of  a  difcovery 
I  hatf  made,  which  the  fon  had  re- 
fufecl  to  hear  5  which,  with  the  lady's 
confeflion,  convinced  them  all  of  my 
innocence.  His  father  acknowledged 
my  moderation  ;  as  the  young  gen- 
tleman  himfelf  djd,  dcfiring  a  re- 
newal  of  friendship :  but  as  I  thought 
the  affair  had  gone  top  far  for  a  cor- 
dial  reconciliation,  and  knew  that  he 
wopM  pot  want  mftigators  to  urge 
him  to  refent  an  indignity,  which  he 
had,  however,  brought  upon  himfelf, 
by  a  greater  piTered  to  me,  I  took 
leave  of  him  and  his  friends,  and  re- 
yifited  feme  of  the  German  courts  j 


that  of  Vienna  in  particular,  where 
T  refided  fome  time. 

*  In  the  mean  while  the  young  gen. 
tleman  married.      His  lady,   of  the 
Altieri  family,  is  an  excellent  wo- 
man.     He  had  a  great  fortune  with 
her.     Soon  after  his  nuptials,  he  let 
me  know,  that,  as  he  doubted  not, 
if  I  had  drawn  my  fword,  I  ihould, 
from  his  violence  at  the  time,  have 
had  his  life  in  my  power,  he  could, 
not  but  acknowledge,  that  he  owed 
all  his  acquisitions,  and  the  beft  of 
wives,  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of 
both  families,  with  that  life,  to  me. 
'  I  apply  not  this  inftance:    but, 
Sir  Hargrave,  as  I  hope  to  fee  you 
married,  and  happy,  though  it  can 
never  be,  I  think,  to  Mifs  Byron, 
fuch  generous  acknowledgments  ns 
mifbecome    not  an  Italian,    I  fhali 
then  hope  for  from  an  Englifhman, 

*  SIR  HAR.     And  had  your  Italian 
any  marks  left  him,  Sir? — Depend 
upon  it,   I  fhall  never  look  into  ^ 
glafs,  but  I  mall  curfe  you  to  the 
very  pit! 

f  SIR  CH.  Well,  Sir  Hargrave, 
this  only  I  will  add,  that  be  as  fen- 
fible  as  you  will,  and  as  lam,  of  the 
happy  iflue  of  this  untoward  affair, 
I  will  never  expeft  a  compliment 
from  you,  that  fhall  tend  to  your 
abafement. 

'  MR.  JOR.  Your  hand,  Sir  Har- 
grave,  to  Sir  Charles — 
'  SIR  HAR.  What,  without  terms! 
Curfe  me,  if  I  do!— But  let  him 
bring  Mifs  Byron  in  his  hand  tome; 
(that  is  the  leaft  he  can  do)  then  may 
I  thank  him  for  my  wife. 
'  Sir  Charles  made  fomc  fmilingan- 
fwer:  but  the  writer  heard  it  not. 
'  Sir  Charles  would  then  have  taken 
leave:  but  all  the  gentlemen,  Sir 
Hargrave  among  the  reft,  were  eamefl: 
with  him  to  flay  a  little  longer. 
'  MR.  JOR.  My  converfion  muft 
be  perfected,  Sir  Charles.  This  is 
a  fubjecl  that  concerns  us  all.  We . 
Jball  remember  every  tittle  of  the 
con<verfaiwn\  and  think  of  it  when 
we  do  not  ft?  you.— Let  me  beg  of 
you  tq  acquaint  me,  how  you  came 
to  differ  from  all  other  men  of  ho- 
nour  in  jrour  practice,  as  well  as  in 
your  notions,  upon  this  fubjecl  ? 
'  SIR  CH.  I  wijl  anfwer  your  quef- 
tion,  MV,  Jordan,  as  briefly  as  I 
can, 

'My 
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*  My  father  was  a  man  of  fpirit. 
He'^d"-  :\  notions  of  honour,  and 
he  inf]  reld  in 2  early  with  the  fame. 
not  pafled  my  t..-clfth  ear, 
when  he  gave  me  a  matte/  to  teach 
me  what  is  called.! 'he  latncecf  de- 
fence. I  was  fond  cf  the  practice, 
and  fccn  obtained  Aich  a  fkill  in  the 
,  as  ple'afed  Both  my  father 
an  I  'm  aft er.  I  had  ftrength  of  body 
beyond  my  years  -.  ,he  exercife  added 
to  it.  I  had  agility;  it  added  to  my 
agility:  and  the  pr'aifes  given  me  by 
my  father  and  mailer,  fo  heightened 
my  courage,  that  I  was  almoft  in- 
clined to  wifh  for  a  fubject  to  exer- 
cife it  upon.  My  mother  was  an 
excellent  woman ;  (he  had  inftilled 
into  my  earlieft  youth,  almoft  from 
infancy,  notions  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  the  firft  principles  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  now  rather  ridiculed  than  incul- 
cated in  our  youth  of  condition.  She 
was  ready  ibmetimes  to  tremble  at 
the  confequences,  which  fhe  thought 
might  follow  from  the  attention 
which  I  paid  (thus  encouraged  and 
applauded)  to  this^ra^/V*}  and  was 
continually  reading  lectures  to  me 
upon  true  magnanimity,  and  upon 
the  law  of  kindnefs,  benevolence, 
and  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  Had  I 
riot  loft  her  fo  foon  as  I  did,  I  fliould 
have  been  a  more  perfect  fcholar  than 
I  am  in  thefe  noble  doctrines.  As 
fhe  knew  me  to  be  naturally  hafty, 
-and  very  fenftble  of  affronts ;  and  as 
/he  had  obferved,  as  file  told  me,  that 
'  even  in  the  delight  fhe  had  brought 
me  to  take  in  doing  good,  I  fhewed 
an  over-readinefs,  even  to  rafhnefs, 
which  (he  thought  might  lead  me  into 
errors,  that  would  "more  than  over- 
balance the  good  I  aimed  to  do  j  (he 
redoubled  her  efforts  to  keep  me 
right:  and,  on  this  particular  ac- 
quirement of  a  (kill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weapons,  fhe  frequently 
enforced  upon  me  an  obfervation  of 
Mr.  Locke,  "  That  young  men,  in 
1  their  warm  blood,  are  often  for- 
•*  ward  to  think  they  have  in  vain 
*'  learned  to  fence,  if  they  never  (hew 
"  their  (kill  in  a  duel." 

'  This  obfervation,  infifted  upon  and 

*  inculcated,  as  (he  knew  how,  was 
?  very  feafonable  at  that  time  of  dan- 

*  ger.    And  flie  never  forgot  to  ijrgs 
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upon  me,  that  the  fcience  I  w:is 
learning,  was  a  fcietice  properly  call* 
eel  of  defence,  and  not  of  offence  j 
at  the  fame  time  endeavouring  to 
caution  me  againft  the  low  company 
into  which  a  dexterity  at  my  wea- 
pons might  lead  me,  as  well  as  againft; 
the  diverfions  themfelves  exhibited  at; 
the  infamous  places  where  thofe  bru- 
t?,l  people  reforted  :  infamous  even 
by  name  *,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  them. 

*  From  her  inftruclions    I   had  an 
early  notion,  that  it  was  much  more 
noble   to  forgive  an  injury  than  t<> 
relent  it ;  and  to  give  a  life,  than  to 
take  it.     My  father  (I  honour  his 
memory  !)  was  a  man  of  gaiety,  of, 
munificence.     He  had  great  quali- 
ties. But  my  mother  was  my  oracle. 
And  he  was  always  fo  juft  to  her 
merit,  as  to  command  me  to  confider 
her  as  fuch  ;  and  the  rather,  he  ufed 
to  fay,  as  me  .diftinguifhed  well  be- 
tween the  falfe  glory  and  the  true  ; 
and  would  not  have  her  boy  a  cow- 
ard 

*  MR.  ME R.     A  good  beginning, 
by  my  life ! 

*  MR  .  JOR.  Pray  proceed,Sir  Charles. 
I  am  all  attention. 

*  SIR  HAR.  Aye,  aye,  we  all  liften. 
'  MR.  BAG.  Curfehim  that  fpeaks 
next,  to  interrupt  you. 

«  SIR  CH.  But  what  indelibly 
imprefled  upon  my  heart  my  mo- 
ther's leflons,  was  an  occurrence, 
which,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  I 
(hall  ever  deplore.  My  father,  hav- 
ing taken  leave  of  my  mother,  on  a 
propofed  ab fence  of  a  few  days,  was, 
in  an  hour  after,  brought  home,  a* 
it  was  thought,  mortally  wounded  in, 
a  duel.  My  mother's  furprize  on 
this  occafion  threw  her  into  fits, 
from  which  flie  never  after  was  whol- 
ly free.  And  thefe,  and  the  dan- 
gerous way  he  continued  in  for  fome 
time,  brought  her  into  an  ill  ftate  of 
health  j  broke,  in  fhort,  her  confti- 
tutiou  ;  fo  that,  in  left  than  a  twelve- 
month, my  father,  to  his  inexpref- 
fible  anguifli  of  mind,  (continually 
reproaching  himfelf  on  the  occafion) 
loft  the  beft  of  wives,  and  my  fifter* 
and  I  the  beft  of  mothers  and  in- 
ftructors. 
'  My  concern  for  my  father,  on 
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'  whom  I   was    an  hourly  attendant 

*  throughout   the   whole  time  of  his 

*  confinement;  and  nty  being,  by  that 

*  means,  a  witnefs  of  what  "both   he 

*  and  my  mother  fuffered  ;  corr.pleated 

*  my  abhorrence  of  the  vile  practice  of 

*  duelling.     I  went  on,  however,  in 
'  endeavouring  to  make  myffUi  a  ma- 

*  fter  ofthefcieuce,  as  it  is  called  j  and, 

*  among   the  other  weapons,    of  the 
'  Jt'iff'i    *ae   better   to   enable   me    to 

*  avoid  drawing  my  fword,  and  to  em- 

*  power  me,  if  called  to  the  occafion, 
'  to  give,  and  not  take,  a  life ;  and 
"  the  rather,  as  the  cu flora,  was  fo  ge- 

*  neral,  that  a   young  man  of  fpirit 
€  and  fortune,  a.t  one  time  or  other, 

*  could  hardly  expect  to  efcape  a  pro- 
'  vocation  of  this  fort. 

*  My  father  once  had  a  view,  at  the 

*  perruafioH  of  my  mother's  brother, 

*  who  was  a  general  of  note  and  in- 

*  tereft   in   the  Imperial  jervice,  and 
'  who  was  very  fond  of  a  military  life, 
'  and  of  me,  to  make- 4  foldier  of  me, 

*  though  an  oniy  fon  ;  and  I  wanted 

*  not,  when  a  boy,  a  turn  that  way  : 

*  but  the  difguft  I  had  conceived  on 

*  the  above  occafion,  again  ft  duelling,. 
'  and  the  conlideration  of  the  abfurd 

*  alternative  which  the  gentlemen  of 

*  our  army  are  under,  either  to  accept 
«  a  challenge  contrary  to  laws  divine 

*  and  human,  or  to  be  broke  if  they 
'  do  not,  (though  a  foldier  is  the  leaft 

*  mafter  of  himfelf,  or  of  his  own  life, 
'  of  any  man  in  the  community)  made 

*  me  think  the  Englifh  fervice,  though 

*  that  of  my  country,  the  leaft  eligible 
'  of  ali  fervices.     And  for   a   man, 
'  who  was  born  to  fo  conliderable  a 

*  ftake  in  it>  to  deyote  himfelf  to  ano- 

*  ther,  as  my  uncle  had  done,  from 

*  principles  which  I  approved  not,  I 
'  could  riot  but  hefitate  on  the  propo- 

*  fal,  young  as  I    was.     As  it  foon 

*  became  a  maxim   with  me,  not  to 
'  engiige,    even  in   a  national  caufe, 

*  without  examining  the  juftice  of  it, 
'  it  will  be  the  lefs  wondered  at,  that 
'  I  could  not  think   of  any  foreign. 
'  fervice. 

*  MR.  BAG.  Then  you  "have  never 
<  feen  fervice,  Sir  Charle  ,  ? 

'  SIR  CH.  Yes,  1  nir.de  one  cam- 

*  paign  as  a  volunteer,  notwithftand- 

*  ing  what  I  havcfaid.     I  was  then  in 
'  the  midft  of  marching  armies,  and 

*  could  not  tell  how  to  abate  the  ar- 

*  dor   thofc    martial  movements  had 


'  raife<4  in  my  bread.  But,  unkfs  njy- 
'  country  were  to  be  unjuftly  invadeH 
'  by  a  foreign  enemy,  I  think  I  would 
'  not,  on  any  confideration,  bedrawtt 
f  into  the  field  again. 

'  MR.  JOR.  But  ymi  lead  from  the 
'  point,  Mr.  Bagenhall ;  Sir  Charles 
e  was  going  to  fav  fomewhat  more  on, 
«  the  fubjeft  of  duelling. 

*  SIR  CH.  When  I  was  thus  un- 
'  happily  deprived  of  my  mother,  my 
'  father,  in  order  to  abate  my  grief, 
'   [I  was  very  much  grieved]  was  pleaf- 

*  ed  to  confent  to  my  going  abroad,  in 

*  order  to  make  the  Grand  Tour,  as  it 

*  is  called ;  having  firft  vifited  all  the 

*  Britim,  dominions  in  Europe,  Gib- 
'  raltar    and   Minorca   excepted.      I 

*  then  fuppofingr  I  might  fail  into  cir- 

*  cumftances  that  might  affectthe  prin- 

*  ciples  my  mother  had  be^n  fo  careful 

*  to  inftil  into  me,  and  to  which  my. 

*  father's  danger  and  her  death  had. 
'  added  force,  it  was  natural  for  me, 

*  to  look  into  hiftory,  for  the  rife  and 
e  progrefs  of  a  cuftom  fo  much  and  fo 

*  juftly  my  averfion  ;  and  which  was 
'  fo  contrai-y  to  all  laws  divine  and  hu- 

*  man ;  and  particularly  to  that  true 
'  heroifm  which  Chriftianity  injoins, 
'  when  it  recommends  meeknefs,  mo- 

*  deration,  and  humility,  as  the  glory. 
'  of  the  human  nature.      But  I   am 
f  running  into  length. 

*  Again  Sir  Charles  took  out  his 

*  watch.     They  were  clamorous  for 

*  him  to  proceed. 

*  When  I   found,  (continued  he) 
«  that  this  unchriftian  cuftom  owed  it's 

*  rife   to  the  barbarous  northern  na- 
'  tions,  who  had,  however,  fome  plea 

*  to  make  in  excufe,  which  fwe  have 
'  not,  as  they  were  governed  by  par- 

*  ticular  lords,  and  were  not  united 

*  under  one   head  or  government,  to 
'  which,  as  to  a  laft  refort,  perfons  fup- 

*  pofing  themfelves  aggrieved,  might 

*  appeal  for  legal  redrefs  j    and  that 
c  thefe   barbarous  nations  were  truly 
'  barbarous,  and  enemies  to  all    po- 

'  litenefs ;  my  reafoning  on  this  occa-^ 
'  fion  added  new  fore?  to  prejudices  fo 
'  well  founded. 

*  The  gentlemen  fecmed  afraid  thatj 
'  Sir  Charles  had  done  fpeaking.  They 
'  begged  he  would  go  on. 

'  I  then  had  recourfe,  (proceeded, 
he)  to  the  hiftories  of  nations  fa- 

*  mous  for  their  courage.     That  of 

*  the  Komans,  who,  by  that  quality, 

*  obtained 
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*  obtained   the  empire  of  the  world, 

*  was  my  firft  fubjecl.     I  found  not 

*  any  traces  in  their  hiftory,    which 

*  could  countenance  theiavagecuftom. 

*  When  a  difpute  happened,  the  chal- 

*  lenge   from   both   parties    generally 
'  was,  that  each  mould  appear  at  the 
'  head  of  the  army  the  ntxt  engage; 
'  ment,  and  give  proofs  of  his  intre- 

*  pidity  againft  the  common  foe.    The 

*  inftance  of  the.Horatii  arid"  Curiatii, 

*  which  was  -SLpuhlick,  a  tiational  com- 
'  bat,  as  I  may  call  ir,  affords  libt  an 
'  exception  to  my  obferyation.     And 

*  yet  even  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
'  Rome,  (lands  condemned  by  a  bet;- 

*  ter  example.  For  we  read,  that  Tul- 

*  lus  challenged  Albanus,  general  of 

*  the  Albans,  to  put  the 'can  fe  of  the 

*  two  nations  upon  the  valour  of  each- 

*  captain's  arm,  for  the  fake  of  fpar- 

*  ing  a  greater'  effulion  of  blood.    But 

*  what   \vas  the  anfwer  of  Albanus, 
'  though  the  inducement  to  the  chal- 
c  lenge  was  fo  plaufible  ? — That  the 

*  caufe  was  a  pubiick,  not   a  private 

*  one  ;  and  the  decifion  l?.y  tipon  the 
'  two  cities  of  Alba  and  Rome. 

*  Many  ages  afterwards,  Auguftus 
'  received  a  challenge  from  Mark  An- 
'  tony.    Who,  gentlemen,  thought  of 

*  branding  as  a  coward  that  prince, 
'  on  his  anfwering,  That  if  Antony 

*  were  weary  of  his  life,  he  might  find 
'  many  other  ways  to  end  it  than  by 

*  his  fword. 

«  Metellus,  before  that,  challenged 
c  by  Sertorius,  anfwercd  with  his  pen, 

*  not  his  fword,  That  it  \vas  not  for  a 
'  captain  to  die  the  death  of  a  com- 
'  mon  ijbldier. 

*  The  very  Turks  know  nothing  of 
'  this  favage  cuftom  j  and  they  are  a 
c  nation  that  raifed  themfelves  by  their 

*  bravery  from  the  moftobfcure  begin- 

*  nings,  into  one  of  the  greateft  em- 

*  pires  on  the  globe,  as  at  this  day. 
c  They  take  occafion  to  exalt  them- 
'  felves  above  Chriftians,  in  this  very 
'  inftance;  and  think  it  a  fcandal  up- 

*  on  MulTulmans  to  quarrel,  and  en- 
'  deavour  to  wreak  their  private  ven- 
'  geance  on  one  another. 

'  All  the  Chriftian  doctrines,  as  I 
f  have  hinted,  are  in  point  againft  it. 
•*  But  it  is  dreadful  to  refle6t,  that  the 
•'•  man  who  would  endeavour  to  fup- 

*  port  his  arguments  againft  this  infa- 

*  mous  praftice  of  duelling,    by   the 
4  laws  of  Chriftianity,  though  the  moil 
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excellent  of  all  laws,  [Excufe  ine, 
Mr.  Merceda,  your  own  are  include J. 
'in  them]  would  fubjeft  himfelf  to 
the  ridicule  of  perfcns  who  call  thein- 
fclves  Chriftians.  I  hare  mentioned, 
therefore,  Heathen's  and  Mahome- 
tans;  though  in  this  company,  per- 
hap'S— - But  I  hope  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, remind  any  body  here,  that 
that  one  doclrine  of  returning  good 
for  i'-zvV,  is  a  nobler  and  more  heroick, 
docirrne  than  either  of  thole  people, 
6'r  v.Hir  O-IVH,  Mr.  Merceda,  ever 
Ic'nevv"; 

c  Mu.  TOR.  You  have  fhewn  it, 
Sir  Charles,  by  example,  by  practice, 
to  be  fo.  I  never  law  a  hero  till 
now. 

*  SIR  CH.      One  mvdern   inftance, 
however,  of  a  challenge   refufed,  I 
recollect,  and  which  may   be  given, 
by  way  of  inference^  at  lea  ft,  to  the 
advantage   of  my  argument.     The 
army  of  the  famous  Marefchal  Tu- 
rfenne,  in  revenge  for  injuries  more 
than  -hoftile,  as  was  pretended,  had 
committed   terrible  depredations   in 
the  Palatinate.    The  elector,  incenf- 
ed    at   the    unfoldierly    deftruclion, 
challenged  the  marefchal  to  a  fmgle 
combat.      The  marefchars   ani'wcr 
was  to  this  effeft — That  if  the  truft 
which  the  king  his  matter  had  re- 
poled  in  him,  would  permit  him  to 
accept  of  his  challenge,  he  would  not 
refuie  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
deem  it  an  honour  to  meafure  his 
arms  with    thofe   of   Ib    illuftrious 
a  prince:  but  th^at,  for  the  fake  of 
his   matter's  fervice,  hemuftbeex- 
cufed. 

*  Now,  though  I  think  the  marefchal 
might   have   returned  a  ftill  better 
aniwer,  (though  this  was  not  a  bad 
one  for  a  military  man  ;)  yet  where 
we  can,  as  Chriftians  and  as  men, 
plead  the  divine  laws,  and  have  not, 
when  we  meet,  as  private  fubjects, 
the  marefchal''s   nor  even  the  Gothi 
excufe-,  I  think  the  example  worthy 
confideration. 

*  And  if,  gentlemen,    I    have  ar- 
gued before  now,  or  mould  hereafter 
argue,  as  follows,   to  a  challenger, 
fhsll  I  deferve  either  to  be  branded  or 
iniul ted  ? 

"  Of  what  ufe  are  the  laws  of  fo- 

"  ciety,    if  magillracy  may  be   thus 

"  defied  ?     Were  I  to  accept  of  your 

"  challenge,  ajad  -were  you  to  prevail 

*  agaiuft 
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«'  againft  me,  who  is  to  challenge  you.? 
*'  and  if  you  fall,  who  him  by  whofe 
4<  fword  you  periih  ?  Where,  in  ihort, 
«'  is  the  evil  to  flop  ?  But  I  will  not 
*<  meet  you.  My  iyftem  is  felf-de- 
"  fence,  and  felf-defence  onlv.  Put 
14  me  upon  that,  and  I  queftion  not 
*'  but  you  will  have  caufe  to  repent  it. 
*'  A />ra?W;te/£</ revenge  is  that  which 
**  I  will  not  meet  you  to  gratify.  I 
**  will  not  dare  to  rifque  the  ruming 
•'  into  my  Maker's  prefence  from  the 
*f  confequenccs  of  an  a<5l,  which  can- 
"  not,  in  the  man  that  falls,  admit  of 
•'  repentance,  nnd  leaves,  for  the  fur- 
4<  vivor's  portion,  nothing  but  bitter 
"  remorfe.  I  fear  not  any  more  the 
**  reproaches  of  men,  than  your  infults 
"  on  this  occauon.  Be  tke  latter  of- 
*'  fered  to  me  at  your/mV.  It  is,  per- 
*'  hapSj  as  happy  for  you  as  for  my- 
**  felf,  that  I  have  a  fear  of  an  higher 
**  nature.  Be  the  event  what  it  will, 
•*  the  tell  you  would  provoke  me  to, 
*'  can  decide  nothing  as  to  the  juftice 
•*'  of  the  caufe  on  either  fide.  Already 
'*  you  will  find  me  diipofed  to  do  you 
**  the  juftice  you  pretend  to  feek.  For 
"  your  own  fake,  therefore,  confider 
**  better  of  the  matter;  fmceit  is  not 
'*  impoflible,  but,  were  we  to  meet, 
**  and  both  furvive,  you  may  exchange, 
'*  what  you  will  think  a  real  diigrace, 
4<  for  an  imaginary  one."' 

*  And  thus,  gentlemen,  have  I  al- 
'  .moft  fyllogiltically  argued  with  my- 
«  felf  on  this  fubjea. 

*  Courage  is  a  viryie ; 

*  Inordinate  pafiion  is  a  vice : 

*  Such  paffion,  therefore,  cannot 
'  be  courage. 

*  Does  it  not,  then,  behove  every 

'  man  of  true  honour  to  fhew, 
'  that  reafon  has  a  greater  mare 

*  than  reientment  in  the  boldnefs 

*  of  his  refolves? 

'  And  what,  by  any  degree,  is  fo 

*  reafonable  as  a  regard   to  our 
'  duty? 

*  You  called  upon  me,  gentlemen, 
'  to  communicate  my  notions  on  this 
'  important  fubj  eft.     I  have  the  more 
'  willingly  obeyed  you,  as  I  hope  Sir 

*  Hargrave,     on    the    occafion     that 

*  brought    xis    to    this   not  unhappy 
'  breakfafting,  will  be  the  better  fa- 
'  tisiied  that  it  has  fo  ended;  and  as, 
'  if  you  are  fo  good  as  to  adopt  them, 

*  they  may  be  of  fervice  to  others  of 

*  your  friends,   ^n  cafe  of  debase 
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among  theirs  Indeed^  for  my  own 
fake,  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
communicate  my  notions  on  this 
head,  in  hopes  fometimes  to  be  fpar- 
ed  provocation  :  for,  as  I  have  own- 
ed, I  am  pafllonate;  I  have  pride  j 
I  am  often  afraid  of  myfdf;  and  the 
more,  becaufe  I  am  not  naturally  4  I 
will  prefume  to  fay,  a  timid  man. 
«  MR.  BAG.  Tore  God,  Sir  Har- 
grave, fomebody  has  tfcaped  a  f  cour- 
mg,  as  the  faying  is. 
'  MR.  MER.  Aye,  by  my  life,  Sii 
Hargrave,  you  had  like  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar. 

*  Six.  CH.  Tbf  r*ce  is  not  always 
to  the  fwift,  gentlemen.     Sir  Har- 
p-ave's  pafiion  would,  doubtlefs,hav« 
laid  him  under  difadvantage  :  defence 
is  guarded  ;  offence  expofes  itfelf. 

'  MR.  BAG.  But,  Sir  Charles,  you 
defpife  no  man,  I  am  fure,  for  dif- 
fering from  you  in  opinion.  I  am  a 
Catholick— 

*  SIR  CH.   A  Roman  Catholick— 
No  religion  teaches  a  man  evil.     J 
honour  every  man  who  lives  up  to 
what  he  profeffes. 

*  MR.  BAG.  But  that  is 
cafe  with  me,  I  doubt. 

'  MR.  MER.  That  is«//  of  doubt, 
Bageii  hall. 

*  MR.  JOR.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall  has  found  his   conveniences 
in  changing.     He  was  brought  up  a 
Proteftant.   Thefc  difpenfatianst  Mr. 
Bagenhall!— 

*  MR.  MER.   Aye,  and  they  wem 
often  an  argument  in   BagenhalTs 
mouth  for    making    me  bis  profe- 
•lyte. 

«  SIR  CH.  Mr.  Bagenhall,  I  per- 
ceive, is  rather  of  the  religion  of  the 
court,  than  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

*  M.R.BAG.  But  what  I  mean,  by 
telling  you  I  am  a  Cathoiick,  is  this  : 
I  have  read  the  opinion  of  fome  of 
our  famous  cafuiits,    that,  in  fome 
cafes,  a  .private  man  may  become  his 
own  avenger,  and  challenge  an  ene- 
my into  the  field. 

'  SIR  CH.  Eannes  and  Cajetan,  you 

mean;  one  a  Spaniard,  t'le  other  an 

Italian.     But  the  higheft  authority 

of  your  church  is.  fufl  againft  them 

in  this  point.     '.  he  rr/npcil  of  Treat 

•.^combat.,       v;  ,  fv:ll,  as  fdf- 

Chrif- 

,..:..     ;.t  Uuadp    kjicin,  and 
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*  all  thofe  who  by  their  prefence  coun- 
'  tenance  and  abet  this  mocking  and 

*  unchriitian  practice,  -with  perpetual 
*.  infamy ;  and  condemns  them  to  the 

*  lofs  of  goods  and  eftates.     And  far- 
'.  thermore,  It  deprives,  ipfo  jure,  ail 

*  thofe   fovereign  princes,  who  fufter 

*  fuch  ails  of  violence  to  be  perpetrated 

*  with  impunity  in  the  lands  and  cities 
'  which  they   hold  of  the  church,  of 

*  all  the   territories    fo  held.     I  need 

*  not    add  to   this,    that    Lewis   the 
'.  XlVth's  edict  again  ft  duelling  was 

*  the  greateft  glory  in  his  reign.     And 

*  permit  me  to   conclude  with  obferv- 

*  ing,  that  the  bafe  arts  of  poifoning, 
4  by  the  means  of  treacherous  agents, 

*  and  the  cowardly  practice  of  affafli- 
'  nation  by  bravoes  hired  on  purpofe 

*  to  wreak  a  private  revenge,  fo  fre- 
'  quent  in  Italy,  are  natural  branches 
4  of  this  old  Gotkick  tree.     And  yet 

*  (as  I  have  before  hinted)  the  barba- 

*  rous  northern  nations  had  pleas  to 

*  make   in  behalf  of  duelling,  from 
'  their  polity,  which  we  have  not  from 

*  ours;  Chriftianity  out  of  the  quef- 

*  tion. 

*  The  gentlemen   faid,  they  would 

*  very  ferioufly  reflect  upon  all  that 

*  had  patted  in  this  uncommon  con- 

*  verfation. 

«  SIR  HAR.  Well,  but,  Sir  Charles, 

*  I  muft  recur  to  my  old  note — Miis 
'  Byron — She    muJJ  be   mine.      And 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  ftr.nd  in  my  way. 

*  SIR  'CH.    The   lady  is  her   own 

*  miitrefs.     I  (hail  be  glad  to  ice  any 
'  and   all  of  you,   gentlemen,  at  St. 
'  James's  Square. 

*  MR.  BAG.  One  thing  I  believe  it 
'  is  proper  to  mention  to  Sir  Charles 

*  Grandiibn.— You  know,  Sir,  that  I 

*  brought  a  young  man  to  your  houfe, 

*  to  take  minutes  of  the  converfation 

*  that  pafled  between  you  and  me  there, 
'in  appreheriuon  of  confequences.    In 

*  like  appreheniions,  I  prevailed  upon 
'  Sirllargrave — 

'  SIR  HAR.  And  now,  Bagenhall, 
'  I  could  curfe  you  for  it.  The  af- 
'  fair — confound, it! — that  I  meant  to 

*  be  recorded  for  my  juftification,  has 

*  turned  out  to  his  honour.     Now  am 

*  I  down  in  black   and  white,  for  a 

*  tame — fool. — Is  it  not  fo  ? 

*  MR.JOR.  By  no  means.     If  you 

*  think  fo,  Sir  Hargrave,  you  have  but 
'  ill  profited  by  Sir  Charles's   nobls 
f  feutinsents. 


«  SIR  CH.  How  is  this,  Mr.  Ba- 
genual  1  ? 

'  MR.  BAG.  I  prevailed  upon 'Sir 
Hargrave  to  have  the  fame  young  man, 
who  is  honefc,  difcreet,  and  one  of 
the  fwiftelt  fhort-hand  writers  of  the 
age,  to  take  a  faithful  a/rcount  of 
every  thing  that  has  pafled  5  and  ke 
is  in  that  clofet. 

*  SIR  C'H.  I  muft  fay,  this  is  very 
extraordinary — But  as  I  always  {peak 
what  I  think,  if  I  am  not  afraid  of 
my  own  recolleclio-n,  I  need  not  of 
any  man's  minutes. 

*  MR.  BAG.  You  need  not  in  this 
cafe,  Sir  Charles.     Nothing  has  paf- 
fed,    as  Sir  Hargrave  obferves,  but 
what  makes  for  your  honour.     We 
that  fet  him  to  work,  have  more  need 
to  be  afraid  than  you.     We  bid  him. 
be  honeft,  and  not  fpare  any  of  us. 
We  little    thought    matters   would 
have  ended  fo  amicably. 

'  MR.JOR.  Thank  GGC!  they  have! 

*  MR.  MER.  A  very  happy  end*, 
ing,  I  think  1 

c  SIR  HAR.  Not  except  Mifs  By- 
ron confents  to  wipe  out  thefe  marks. 

'  MR.  BAG.  Mr.  Cotes,  your  talk 
is  over.  Pray  Hep  in  with  what  you 
have  done. 

The  writer  obeyed.  Mr.  Bagen- 
hall  aiked,  if  the  minutes  mould 
be  read  ?  Sir  Hargrave  fwore,  no  ; 
except,  as  he  faid,  he  hud  made 
a  better  figure  in  the  debate.  Sir 
Charles  told  them,  he  could  not 
ftay  to  hear  them  :  but  that,  as  they 
'were  written,  and  as  he  had  been 
allowed  before  a  copy  of  what  paf- 
fed  between  him  and  Mr.  Bagen- 
hall,  he  mould  be  glad  to  have 
one  now ;  and  the  rather,  as  Sir 
Hargrave  mould  have  an  inftance, 
after  he  had  perufed  it,  of  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  condemn  himfelf,  if  he 
found  he  had  been  wanting  either 
to  his  own  character,  or  to  that  of 
any  man  prefent. 
"hey  contented  that  I  mould  fend 
Sir  Charles  the  firft  fair  copy.  Sir 
Charles  then  took  his  leave. 
The  gentlemen  all  ftood  filent  for  fe  - 
veral  minvites,  when  they  returned 
from  attending  him  to' the  door, 
looking  upon  one  another,  as  if 
each  expected  the  other  to  fpeak  : 
but  when  they  fpoke  it  was  all  in 
praife  of  Sir  Charles,  as  the  mod 
Z  mode  ft? 
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*  modefl,  the  moft  polite,  the  braved, 
'  and   nobleft   of   men.      Yet  his 

*  maxims,  they  faid,  were  confound- 
'  edly  ftrange ;  impoffible  for  fuch 

*  forry  dogs  as  them  (that  was  their 

*  phrafe)  to  praftife. 

*  But  Sir  Hargrave  feemed  greatly  dif- 

*  turbed   and  deje<5led.     He  could 
f  not,  he  faid,  fupport  himfelf  un- 
<  der  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 

*  inferiority.     "  But  what  could  I 
«  do,"  faid  he.    "  The  devil  could 
<l  not  have  made  him  fight.    Plague 
"  take  him  !  he  beat  me  out  of  my 
«  play." 

*'  And  yet,"  laid  Mr.  Merceda,  '*  a 
**  tilting-bout  feems  no  more  to 
"  him  than  a  game  at  pufh-pin." 

<(  You  would  have  thought  fo,"  faid 
'  Sir  Hargrave,  "  U  ad  you  obferved 
"  with  what  a  fleight,  and  with 
tl  what  unconcernednefs,  he  pufhed 
*'  down  my  drawn  fword  with  his 
**  hand,  (though  he  won  Id  grant  me 
"  nothing)  and  took  me  under  the 
*'  arm,  and  led  me  in  to  you,  as  tho' 
?<  he  had  taken  me  prilbner.  The 
'*  devil  has  long,"  continued  he, 
*'  owed  me  a  mame :  but  who  would 
"  have  thought  he  had  fo  much 
**  power  over  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
**  difon,  as  to  get  him  to  pay  it 
*'  me  ?  But,  however,  I  never  will 
*'  be  eafy  till  Mifs  Byron  is  Lady 
«  Pollexfen." 

*  I  take  leave,  honoured  Sir,  to  ob- 

ferve,  that  a  few  things  are  noted 
in  this  cop)'-,  which,  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence,  will  not  be  in  that  I 
mail  write  for  the  gentlemen.  I 
was  ordered  to  (hew  it  to  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall,  before  you  had  it ;  but 
for  this  reafon  I  mall  exeufe  my- 
felf,  as  having  not  remembered 
that  command. 
'  This,  therefore,  is  a  true  copy  of 
<z//that  paffed,  taken  to  the  beft  of 
the  ability  of,  Sir,  give  me  leave 
to  fufcribe,  jour  very  great  ad- 
mirer, and  mojl  humbie  fervanty 

«  HENRY  COTES.' 


CONTINUATION    OF    MISS   BYRON^S 
LETTER. 

•tT7  H  A  T  a  packet,  including  the 

ihort-hand  writer's  paper  tran- 
fcribed  by  my  couiin  Reeves,  lh~li  I 


fend  you  this  time  !  I  will  not  fwell  if 
by  reflections  on  thatpaper  (that  would 
be  endlefs  ;)  but  haften  to  give  you 
fome  account  of  the  vifiters  I  men- 
tioned. 

Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  came,  with- 
out any  previous  notice,  about  nine 
o'clock. 

My  heart  funk,  when  his  chair  ftopt 
at  the  door,  and  I  was  told  who  was 
in  it. 

He  was  fhewn  into  the  great  par- 
lour. My  coufin  Reeves's  foon  at- 
tended him.  He  made  great  apologies 
to  them  (and  fo  Mr.  Reeves  faid  he 
ought)  for  the  difturbance  he  had  given 
them. 

He  laid  all  to  love -Proftituted 

name!  made  a  cover  to  all  a£ts  of 
violence,  indifcretion,  folly,  in  both 
fexes  ! 

I  was  in  my  own  apartment.  Mrs. 
Reeves  came  xip  to  me.  She  found  me 
in  terror  j  and  went  down  and  told 
him  fo ;  and  begged,  that  he  would 
not  infift  upon  feeing  me. 

The  whole  intent  of  this  vifit,  he 
faid,  was  to  beg  me  to  forgive  him. 
It  was  probable,  that  I  mould  have 
the  fame  emotion  upon  his  firft  vifit  at 
any  other  time  5  and  he  entreated  the 
favour  of  feeing  me.  He  had  a  right t 
he  faid,  to  fee  me :  he  was  a  fufferer  for 
my  fake.  They  faw,  he  told  them, 
that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had  been ; 
and  as  he  had  been  denied,  and  been 
brought  to  deny  himfelf,  the  fatisfac- 
tion  due  to  a  gentleman,  from  a  man 
whom  he  had  never  offended,  he  in- 
filled on  having  the  opportunity  given 
him  of  feeing  me,  and  receiving  my 
forgivenefs.  as  what  would  confolidate 
his  reconciliation  with  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon. 

There  wss  no  refifting  this  plea. 
And  down  I  trembled,  I  can  hardly 
fay  walked. 

Notwit'n (landing  all  my  little  rea- 
foningwith  myfelf,  to  behave  with  the 
dignity  of  an  injured  perfon  ;  yet  the 
moment  I  faw  him  approach  me  at  my 
entrance  into  the  parlour,  I  ran  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm, 
with  looks,  I  doubt  not,  of  terror. 
Had  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  been  there, 
I  fuppofe  I  mould  have  run  to  him  in 
the  lame  manner. 

«  Ever  dear  and  adorable  goodnefs  !* 

(were his  words,  coming  tome)  '  how 

<  fwoct 
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*  fweet  is  this  terror,  and  how  juft  !  I 

*  have  forgiven  worfe  injuries,'  point- 
ing to  his  mouth.     '  I  meant  nothing 

*  but  honour  to  you. 

(  Honour^  Sir!  Cruelty,  Sir!  Bar- 
'  barity,  Sir  !  How  can  you  *wijh  to 

*  fee  the  creature  whom  you  fo  wick- 
'  edly  treated  ?' 

*  I  appeal  to  yourfelf,  Madam,  if  I 

*  offered  the  leaft  indecency  ! — For  all 
'  I  have  fuffered  by  my  mad  enterprize, 
'  what  but  difgrace — ' 

*  Difgrace,  Sir,  was  your  portion, 

*  Sir,'  (half  out  of  breath)—'  What 

*  would  you,  Sir? — Why   this   vifit ! 

*  What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  faid  j  and  ftill 
I  held  Mr.  Reeves's  arm. 

'  Forgive  me,  Madam :  that  is  what 

*  you  are  to  do.     Pardon  me;  on  my 

*  knee  I  beg  your  pardon.'     And  he 
dropt  down  on  one  knee. 

*  Kneel  not  to  me,  Sir — Pray,  do 

*  not  kneel — You  bruifed,  you  hurt, 
'  you  terrified  me,  Sir — and,  Lord  blefs 
'  me  !  I  was  in  danger  of  being  your 

*  wife,  Sir!' 

Was  not  this  laft  part  of  my  anfwer 
a  very  odd  one  ?  But  the  memory  of 
what  I  fuffered  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
narrow  efcape  I  had,  left  me  not  the 
leaft  prefence  of  mind,  on  his  addrefs 
to  me  kneeling. 

He  arofe.  *  In  danger  of  being  my 
«  wife,  Ma4am  !  Only  that  the-  me- 
1  thod  I  took  was  wrong,  Madam!' 

'  Mifs  Byron,  you  lee,  is  in  terror, 

*  Sir  Hargrave — Sit  down,  my  love/ 
(taking  my   hand,  and  leading  me  to 
the  fire-fide)  '  How  you  tremble,  my 

*  dear! — You  fee,  Sir  Hargrave,  the 
'  terror  my  coufm  is  in — You  fee — ' 

*  I  do — I  do  5  and  am  forry  for  the 

*  occafion. — We  wi)l  all  fit  down.— 

*  Compofe  yourfelf,    dear  Mifs   By- 

*  ron — And,'   (holding  up  his  clafped 
hands  to  me)  'IbefeecU  you,  forgive  me. ' 

*  Well,  Sir,  I  forgive  you — I  for- 

*  give  you,  Sir.' 

'  Were  you  not  in  fo  much  diforder, 

*  Madam  —  were  it   to  be  feafonable 

*  now — I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  far- 

*  ther  to  beg.     I  would — ' 

*  Speak,  Sir,    nowj  and  never  let 
«  me — ' 

*  Suffer  an  interruption,  Madam— 

*  I  am  too  apprehenlive  of  that  word 
'  newer.     You  wujl  allow  of  my  ad- 
'  drefs.  I  afk  you  not  any  favour,  but 

*  as  I  fliall  behave  myfelf  in  future.* 
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'  Yes,  yes,  Sir,  your  behaviour— 
'  But,  Sir,  were  you  to  become  the 
1  belt  man  in  the  world,  this,  this,  is 
*  the  laft  time  that  I  ever — ' 

'  Dear  Mifs  Byron  !'  And  then  h* 
pleaded  his  pafiion  j  his  fortune ;  his 
fufferings.  —  A  wretch!  [Yet  I  had 
now  and  then  a  little  pity  for  his  dif- 
figured  mouth  and  lip] — His  refolu- 
tions  to  be  governed  by  me  in  every  act 
of  his  life — The  fettlement  of  one  half 
of  his  eftate  upon  me. — The  odious 
wretch  mentioned  children,  my  dear— 
younger  children.  He  ran  on  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  drawing  up 
marriage-articles  all  the  way  hither. 

Upon  my  abfolutely  renouncing 
him,  he  afked  me,  if  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  had  not  made  an  impreffioa 
on  my  heart. 

What,  Lucy,  could  make  me  in- 
wardly fret  at  this  queftion  ?  I  could 
hardly  have  patience  to  reply.  I  now 
fee,  my  dear,  that  I  have  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  pride. 

'  Surely,  Sir  Hargrave,  I  am  not 
'  accountable  to  you — ' 

*  You  are  not,  Madam  :  but  I  muft 
'  infift  upon  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 
1  If  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  has  made 

*  an  application  to  you  for  favour,  I 
'  can  have  no  hope.' 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  Sir,  is  ab- 

*  folutely   difmterefted.      Sir   Charles 
'  Grandifon    has  made— '     There   I 
ftopt ;  I  could  not  help  it. 

*  No  application  to  my  coufm,    I 
1  aflure  you,   Sir  Hargrave,'  faid  Mr. 
Reeves.     (  He  is  the  nobleft  of  men. 

*  Had  he  any  fuch  thoughts,  I  dare 

*  fay,  he  would  be  under  difficulties 
'  to  break  his  mind,  leil  fuch  a  de- 
'  chration  Ihould  be  thought  to  leffen 

*  the  merit  of  his  protection.' 

A  good  thought  of  Mr.  Reeves. 
And  who  knows,  my  Lucy,  but  there 
may  be  fome  foundation  for  it  ? 

«  Protection!  D—n  it!— But  I  am 

*  the  eafier  upon  this  affurance. — Let 

*  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reeves,  that  had  I 
'  not  found  him  to  be  a  wonder  of  a 

*  man,  matters  Ihould  not  have  ended 

*  as  they  feem  atprefenttohavedone,* 

*  But,    Sir  Hargrave,'     faid   Mrs. 
Reeves,  '  permit  me  to  fay,  as  I  know 
'  Mifs  Byron's  mind,  that  there  can- 
'  not  be  the  leaft  room  to  imagine  that 
'  Mifs  Byron — ' 

'  Dear   Mrs.  Reeves,    forgive  me. 

*  But  J  cannot  receive  a  denial  from 

Z  a  «any. 
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*  any  other  mouth  than  hers.    Is  there 

*  no  room  fora  fmcere  penitent  to  hope 

*  for  mercy  from  a  fweetnefs  fo  ange- 
6  lick.,  and  who   is  abfoluttly  difen- 

*  gag^tl?1 

*  *  You  have  had  mine  already,  Sir 

*  Hargrave/  faid  I.     '  I  am  amazed, 

*  that,  knowing  my  mind  before  your 

*  wicked  infult  upon  me,  you  fhould 
e  have  any  expectation  of   this  kind 

*  after  it.' 

He  again  towed  his  paffion,  and  fuch 
fbff. 

I  think,  Lucy,  I  never  -(hall  be  able, 
for  the  future,  to  hear  with  patience 
any  man  talk  of  love,  ofpaflion,  and 
luch  r;  on  fen  ft. 

Let  me  fummarily  add,  (for  I  am 
of  the  fubjeft)  that  he  faid  a 
hundred  impertinent  things  fillierthan 
f  thole  faid  by  Mr.  Grandifon,  in 
-inv  praife;  [indeed,  every  thing  of  this 
nature  now  appears  filly  to  me.] — He 
in  lilted  upon  a  preference  to  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Orme. — He 
*elb*ved  not  to  defpair,  as  his  fuflfer- 
ings  for  my  fake  had  given  him  (as  he 
-faid  he  prefumed  to  tell  me)  fome  merit 
i-n  his  onun  opinion,  if  not  in  mine\ 
and  -as  his  forgivenefs  of  the  man  who 
had  injured  him,  ought,  he  thought, 
to  have  fome  weight  in  his  favour. 

*  'He  took  leave  of  my  coufins  and  me 
in  a  very  refpeclful  manner.     I  wifh 
him  no  harm.    But  I  hope  I  mall  never 
fee  him  again. 

And  now,  Lucy,  with  the  end  of 
this  very  difagreeable  vifit,  I  will  con- 
clude my  letter  5  and  mall  have  another 
long  one  ready  for  the  next  poft. 


LETTER    V. 

MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,     TO   MISS 
LUCY    SELBY. 

MARCH    3. 

I  Had  not  recovered  myfelf  after  Sir 
Hargrave's  vifit,  when  Lady  L. 
and  Mil's  Grandifon  called,  as  they 
faid,  for  a  moment;  however,  this 
agreeable  moment  lafted  two  hours. 
•Mifs  Grandifon,  the  inftant  me  law 
me,  challenged  me  —  '  Hey-day! 
*  What's  the  matter  with  our  Harriet^ 
'  Mrs.  Reeves?'  And,  patting  my 
neck,  .•«  Why  thefe  flutters,  child  ? — 
•*  Perturbations  delightful,  or  unde- 
«  lightful,  Harriet,  whether?' 


I  told  her  who  had  been  here,  anJ 
but  juit  left  me;  and,  by  the  help  of 
my  coufins,  gave  them  the  particulars 
of  wlv.it  had  pa  fled. 

..They  were  greatly  plealed ;  and  the 
more,  they  faid,  as  their  brother,  on 
feeing  them  uneafy,  had  acquainted 
them,  that  all  matters  between  him  and 
Sir  Hargrave  were  accommodated ;  but 
had  not  had  opportunity  to  tell  them 
fnore. 

f  Let  me  reckon  with  you  Harriet,* 
faid  Mils  Grandifon,  taking  my  hand 
with  a  fchooling  air  :    'I  am  half  jea- 
lous of  you  :  Lady  L.  has  got  the 
Hart  of   me  in  my-  brother's  affec- 
tions:   but  (he  is  my   elder  fitter  j 
firft  come- firft  ferved  ;    I   can  bear 
that ;  but  I  will  not  be  cut  out  by  3 
younger  fifter.1 

*  What  is  now  to  follow?'  thought 
I ;  and  I  fluttered  like  a  fool ;  the  more 
for  her  arch  look,  as  if  me  would  read 
my  heart  in  my  eyes. 

Increafed  palpitation  (O  the  fool  [) 
made  it  look  as  if  I  took  her  jeft  for 
ear.neft.  What  a  fituation  am  I  in  ? 

'  Dear  Charlotte,'  faid  Lady  L. 
fmiling,  (  you  lhall  not  thus  perplex 

*  our   fweet    filler. — My  dear,    don't 

*  mind  her.    You'll  know  her  better 
4  in  time.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Lady  L.   I  fhall  have  it 

*  all  out." 

*  All  what  out?'  faid  I.     «  O  Mifs 
'  Grandifon,  how  you  love  to  alarm  !* 

*  f  Well,  well,   I'll  examine  farther 
'  into  thefe  perturbations  another  time. 

*  I  have  beat  the  bum  before  now  for 
'  one  hare,  and  oxit  have  popt  two. 

*  But  all  I  mean  is ;  a  paper,  a  letter 
'  (my  brother  called  it  a  paper)  was 
«  brought  to  him  fealed  up.     He  re- 
'  Warded  the  bringer;  but  fent  itdi- 
'  reclly  away  unopened  (that  we  found 

*  out)  to  ybu,  Harriet.     Now,  child, 

*  if  I  allow  of  his  referves,    I  will  not 

*  allow  of  yours.     Pray  anfwer  me 
'  fairly  and  truly;  what  are  the  con- 
*v tents  of  that  paper?' 

*  They  give  the  particulars  of  the 

*  conversation  that  pafled  in  the  alarm,- 

*  ing  interview  between  Sir  Charles — ' 

*  And   Sir  Hargrave.     That's  my 
e  good  girl.— You  fee,  Lady  L.  how 
«  this  young  thief  will  fteai  away  the 
1  affe£lions  of  our  brother  from   us 
'  both.     He  has  mewed  us  nothing  of 

'  this.     But  if  you  would   not  have,. 

*  me  jealous,  Harriet,-  be  fure  keep  no 

*  ons 
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*  one  fecret  of  your  heart  from  me. — ' 

'  That  relates  merely  to  rnyfelf  ;  I 
«  think  I  will  not.' 

'  Then  you'll  be  a  good  girl :  and 
4  I'll  give  my  love  for  you  the  reins, 

*  without  a  pull-back.' 

Jufl  then  a  fcrvant  came  in  with  a 
card. 

*  T  ADY  D.'s  compliments  to  Mrs. 
•*-'  '  Reeves  and  Mifs  Byron  ;    and 

*  if  it  would  be  agreeable,  fhe  will  wait 

*  en  them  prefently,  for  one  quarter  of 

*  an  hour.    She  is  obliged  to  go  out  of 

*  town  early  in  the  morning.' 

«  What  mail  I  do  now  ?'  faid  I. 
I  was  in  a  flutter ;  not  being  fully 
recovered  from  that  into  which  Sir 
Hargrave's  vifit  had  thrown  me. 

«  What  now?  What  now?'  faid 
Mifs  Grandifon.  '  Ah!  Harriet,  we 

*  mall  find  you  out  by  degrees.' 

J3y  the  way,  Lucy,  you  are  fond  of 
plays;  and  it  is  come  into  my  head, 
that,  to  avoid  all  fays-  I's  and  fays- /he^s, 
I  will  henceforth,  in  all  dialogues, 
write  names  in  the  margin :  fo  fancy, 
my  dear,  that  you  are  reading  in  one  of 
your  favourite  volumes. 

HARRIET.   Do  you  know  Lady  D.? 

Miss  GR.  Very  well:  but  I  did 
not  know  that  you  did,  Harriet. 

LADY  L.  And  I  know  fhe  has  a 
fon  :  and  I  know  fhe  wants  him  to 
tnarry. 

HARRIET.  That  I  may  keep  no 
fecrets  from  my  two  fifters,  my  aunt 
Selby  has  written  to  me—- • 

Miss  GR.    Lately? 

HARRIET.    Very  lately. 

Miss  GR.  O  !  becaufe  you  had  not 
told  me  of  that. 

MRS.  REEVES.  And  pray,  ladies, 
what  is  Lady  D.'s  character? 

LADY  L.  She  is  a  very  fenfible  and 
.prudent  woman. 

Miss  GR.  I  am  not  very  intimate 
with  her ;  but  have  feen  her  in  two  or 
three  of  my  vifits.  I  have  always 
thought  her  fo. — And  pi-ay,  Harriet, 
don't  you  want  to  know  what  charac- 
ter my  lord  bears  ? 

HAR.R.IET.  My  lord  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  have  ani'wered.  I  have  given 
my  negative. 

Miss  GR.  The  deuce  you  have!— 
Why,  the  man  has  a.  good  12,000!.  a 
year. 

H  A  R  R  i  E  T  .      I  don't  care.. 


Miss  GR.  What  a  deuce  ails  the 
girl! 

Then  humoroufly  telling  on  her 
fingers  —  '  ORME,  cm  ;  FENWICK, 
«  /wo;  GREViLLE,*/jra?j  FOWLER, 
'  four  ; — I  want  another  finger  ;  but 

*  I'll  take  in  my  thumb  —  SIR  HAR- 

*  GRAVE,  fiv e — And  now,'  (putting 
the  fore-ringer  of   one  hand   on   the 
thumb  of  the  other)  *  LORD  J).Jix1—* 

*  And  none  of  them  the  man  ? — De- 
'  pend  upon  it,  girl,  pride  will  have  a 
«  fall.' 

What  could  me  mean  by  that?— 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon's  lifters,  I  hope, 
•will  not — But  I  believe  fhe  meant  no- 
thing. 

'  Have  I  pride,  Mifs  Grandifon?' 
coldly  and  gravely  aiked  I,  as  my 
coufm  obferved  to  me  afterwards. 

Miss  GR.  Have  you  pride? — Yes, 
that  you  have  ;  or  you  have  ^worfe. 

What  could  this  mad  lady  mean  by 
this  ? — And  what  could  I  mean  ?  For 
I  had  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  was  very 
low-fpirited  at  that  moment. 

LADY  L.  Well,  but  Mifs  Byron, 
fhall  we  be  impertinent,  if  we  flay  to 
fee  the  lady.? — I  have  a  great  value  for 
her.  She  has  been,  an  admirable  exe- 
cutrix and  truftee  for  her  fon  ;  and 
was  as  good  a  wife.  I  was  jufl  going; 
but,  as  fhe  goes  out  of  town  to-mor- 
row, will  ftay  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  her.  We  can  withdraw  till  you 
have  had  your  talk. 

Miss  GR.  Does  fhe  come  to  per- 
fuade  vou,  Harriet,  to  'retract  your 
refufal'? 

HARRIET.  I  know  not  her  bufi- 
nefs.  I  wrote  my  mind  to  my  aunt 
Selby.  But  I  believe  my  aunt  coulll 
not  have  written,  and  the  countefs  re- 
ceived what  die  wrote,  by  this  time. 
But  do  not  go  :  we  can  have  no  pri- 
vate talk. 

Miss  GR.  Well,  but  now  I  will 
tell  you,  without  punjfhing  your  cu- 
rioiity  farther,  what  Lord  D.'s  cha- 
rafleris.  He  is  as  fobcv  a  man  as 
moft  of  the  young  nobility.  His  for- 
tune is  great.  In  ienfe,  he  neither 
abounds,  nor  is  wanijng  5  and  that 
ciafs  of  men,  take  my  word  for  it,  are- 
the  belt  qualified  of  alj  others  to  make 
good  huibands  to  women  of  fuperior 
talents.  They  know  }uft  enough  to 
induce  them  to  admire  in  hert  what 
they  have  not  in  themj'tl-jes.  If  a 
woman  has  prudence  enough  to  give 
*  confe-. 
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confequence  to  fuch  a  one  before  folks, 
and  will  behave  as  if  me  thought  him 
her  fuperior  in  under/landing,  /he  will 
fee  able  to  make  her  own  will  a  law  to 
him  5  by  the  way  of « /  <wilt,fiall  t  T— 
Or,  '  If  you  pleafe,  my  dear,  /  'will  do—~ 

*  <wbat  I  think  fa.'  But  a  fool  and  a  wit 
are  the  extreme  points,  and  equally 
unmanageable.  —  And  now    tell   me, 
Harriet,  what  can  be  your  motive  for 
refufmg  fuch  a  man  as  this  ? 

HARRIET.  I  wifh,  my  dear,  you 
v/ould  not  talk  to  me  of  thefe  men.  I 
am  fick  of  them  all — Sir  Hargrave  has 
cured  me— 

Miss  GR.  You  fib,  my  dear— But 
did  you  ever  fee  Lord  D.  ? 

HARRIET.  No,  indeed! 

Miss  GR.  'No,  indeed!1— Why, 
then,  you  are  a  fimpleton,  child. — 
What,  refufe  a  man,  an  earl  too !  in 
the  bloom  of  his  years,  12,000  good 
pounds  a  year!  yet  never  have  feen 
.him — Your  motives,  child !  your  mo- 
tives ! — I  wifh  you  are  not  already— 
There  fhc  ftopt. 

HARRIET,  And  I  wim,  Mifs 
Grandifon,  with  all  my  heart,  if  that 
would  tame  you,  that  you  were  in 
love  over  head  and  ears,  and  could  not 
help  it ! 

Miss  GR.  And  \vifh  you  me  that 
for  fpite,  or  to  pleafe  me  ? — I  am  in 
love,  my  dear j  and  nothing  keeps  me 
in  countenance,  but  having  company 
among  the  grave  ones.  Dearly  do  I 
love  to  find  girls  out.  Why,  I  found 
out  Lady  L.  before  me  would  own  a 
tittle  of  the  matter.  So  prim  ! — '  And 
«  /JO-TV  can  you  think  fo,  Charlotte  ? 
«  Who,  I,  in  love!  No,  indeed!  No 

*  man  has   a  place  in  niy  heart!' — 
Then  I  was  refolved  to  have  her  fecret 
out.     I  began  with  my  roundabouts, 
and  my  fuppofes — A  leer — as  thus— 


£1  was  both  vexed  and  pleafed  with 
er  archnefs]    And  then  a  fuppofe— 
then  came  a  blufh — *  Why,  Charlotte, 


*  I   cannot  but  fay,  that  if  I  were 

*  obliged  to  have  the  one  man  or  the 

*  other—'    Then  came  a  figh,  endea- 
voured in  hafte  to  be  returned  to  the 
heart  whence  it  came  j    and  when  it 
could  not  find  it's  way  back,  to  be 
cut  into  three  halves,  as  the  Irimman 
faid;  that  is,  into  two  half- fighs,  and 
a  hem  ;  and  a  *  Get  you  gone,  for  an 

*  impertinent—'  As  much  as  to  fay, 

*  You  have  it !' — And  when  I  found 

and  (he  owned  it j  why  then  I 


put  my  mad  head  to  her  grave  oil*  \ 
and  we  had  but  one  heart  betwixt  us. 

LADY  L.  (laughing)  Out  of  breath, 
Charlotte^  I  hope. 

Mi  s  s  GR  .  Not  yet — How  often  have 
I  kept  watch  and  ward  for  her !  Some- 
times have  I  lent  her  my  drefiing- 
room  for  their  love -meetings  :  yet,  for 
the  world,  fhe  would  not  marry  with- 
out her  papa's  confent :  no,  but  like 
the  reft  of  us,  (he  would  fuffer  her  af- 
feclions  to  be  engaged,  without  letting 
him  know  a  fyllable  of  the  matter.— 
Very  true,  Lady  L.  what  figmfies  look- 
ing ferious  ? 

LADY  L.  Strange  creature! 

Miss  GR.  Once  or  twice  did  I 
change  drefles  with  her.  In  ftiort,  I 
was  a  perfect  Abigail  to  her  in  the 
affair  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  two  fitters^ 
agreed  to  manage  a  love  affair,  have 
advantages  over  even  a  lady  and  her 
woman. 

LADYL.  Mad  creature! 

Miss  GR.  All  this  I  did  for  her 
without  fee  or  reward;  only  from  the 
dear  delight  of  promoting  the  good 
work,  and  upon  the  Chriftian  principle 
of  'Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.'— • 
Is  not  all  this  true,  Lady  L.  ?  Deny  it 
if  you  can. 


ling 

cept  you  hear  all  as  fhe  has  to  fay. 
And  if  you  have  a  fecret,  'tis  better 
to  let  her  know  it  at  rlrft.  Charlotte  is  a 
generous  girl,  after  all ;  but  fometimes, 
as  now,  a  very  impertinent  one—- 
What could  thefe  ladies  mean  by 
this,  I  wonder?  If  they  fufpeft  me  to 
love  fomebody,  furely  this  is  not  the 
way,  that  two  fuch  ladies,  in  genero/iij>t 
fhould  take,  when  they  think  I  have 
no  engagement  j  and  know  that  the 
doubt  muft  lie  on  their  brother's  fide, 
whom,  with  all  their  roundabouts,  as 
they  call  them,  they  cannot  fathom. 

1  would  give  any  thing,  methinks; 
to  know,  if  Sir  Charles  was  ever  in 
love. 

Juft  then  a  rapping  at  the  door  made 
us  fuppofe  it  was  the  countefs.  It 
was.  After  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Reeves  and-me,  fhe  embraced  Lady  L. 
very  affectionately,  and  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon kindly  j  afking  the  firft  after  Lord 
L/s  health,  and  the  other  after  her 
brother.  *  He  is  the  man  of  all  men, 
«  Mifs  Grandifon/  faid  ihe,  <  that  I 
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want  to  fee.  We  fhall  be  in  town 
foon,  for  a  month  or  two ;  and  then 
you  muft  make  me  known  to  one, 
whom  every  body  calls  the  beft  of 
men  :  as  here,'  faid  fhe,  coming  up 
again  to  me,  *  I  have  longed  to  be 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  beft  of 
women.' 

LADY  L.  Mifs  Byron  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  young  woman.  We  do 
ourfelves  the  honour  of  calling  her 

fijter. 

LADY  D.  What  an  encouragement 
is  that  to  be  good  ?  Even  in  this  age, 
bad  as  it  is,  true  merit  will  never  wan.t 
admirers.  And  let  me  fay,  that  where 
beauty  and  goodnefs  meet,  as  here,  they 
adorn  each  other. 

'  Agreeable  Lady  D.'  thought  I: 

*  my  heart  will  not  fugged  a  thought 
'  in  favour  of  your  fan;  but  I  fhall  ea- 

*  fily  be  in  love  with^ow.*     The  heart 
hardly  deferves  praife,  my  Lucy,  that 
is  not  fond  of  it  from  the  worthy. 

Her  ladyfhip  took  Lady  L.  afide, 
and  faid  fomething  to  her.  Lady  L. 
anfwered  with  a  *  No,'  as  I  fuppofe : 
to  which  Lady  D.  replied,  *  I  am  glad 
'  of  that;'  adding,  '  I  am  not  afraid 

*  of  faying  any  thing  to  a  perfon  of 

*  Lady  L.'s  known  prudence.' 

Ah,  my  Lucy!  fhe  afked  Lady  L. 
I  dare  fay,  whether  the  acknowledged 
fjfterhood  extended  to  the  brother,  as  a 
brother,  or  as — fomething  elfe — And 
by  her  chearful  and  condefcending 
court  to  me  afterwards,  and  to  Mrs. 
Reeves,  was  fatisfied  by  Lady  L/s  an- 
fwer,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  there  is 
room  for  Lord  D.'s  addrefs,  for  any 
thing  on  Sir  Charles's  part. 

I  will  not  be  mean,  Lucy  !  Greatly 
as  I  admire  Somebody,  thefe  excellent 
lifters  fhall  not  find  me  entangled  in  an 
kopelefs  pajjion. 

Her  ladyfhip  took  my  hand,  and  led 
me  to  the  window.  *  I  was  brought 
to  town,'  faid  fhe,  *  on  an  extraor- 
dinary occafion,  two  days  ago ;  and 
muft  fet  out  on  my  return  in  the 
morning.  I  thought  I  would  not 
mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
compliments  to  a  young  lady,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  every  body  ipeak 
with  great  commendation.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  your  good  aunt  Selby 
«  has—'  There  (he  ftopt. 

*  My  aunt  has  fent  me  up  two  of 
f  your  ladyfhip's  letters,  and  copies  of 

*  her  anfwers/ 


'  I  am  pleafed  with  your  franknefis, 
my  dear.  It  was  that  part  of  your 
character  that  engaged  me.  Young 
women,  in  thefe  cafes,  are  generally 
either  fo  affected,  fo  ftarchtd,  (as  if 
they  thought  there  were  fomething 
fhameful  in  a  treaty  of  this  kind)  or 
they  are  fo  aukward,  that  I  have  not 
patience  with  them.  You  have  all 
the  modefty — Indeed,  my  dear,  your 
goodnefs  of  heart  mines  out  in  every 
feature  of  your  face.' 

*  Your  ladyihip  does  me  high  ho- 
nour.1 

*  I  am  pleafed  even  with  that  ac- 
knowledgment.    The   difcretion  of 
a  perfon  is  often  moft  feen  inminute- 
nefles.     Another  would  have  made 
difqualifying   fpeeches.     But  com- 
pliments made  to  the  heart  by  one 
who  is  not   accuftomed   to   flatter; 
fuch   compliments,    I    mean,   as  it 
would  be  culpable  for  a  perfon  not 
to  be  able  to  verify  j   fhould  not  be 
difclaimed. 

*  To  fay  truth,  my  dear,  I  did  not 
intend  to  mention  one  word  of  the 
matter  to  you  on  this  firft  vifit.     I 
only  wanted  to  fee  you,  and  to  con- 
verfe  with  you  a  little,  that  I  might 
make  report  accordingly  to  my  fon  ; 
who,    however,    knows  not  that  JT 
fhould  pay  my  compliments  to  you : 
but  the  moment   I   faw  you,  your 
afpecl:  confirmed  all  that  I  had  heard 
faid  in  your  favour;  and  feeing  you 
alfo  fo  much  careffed  by  two  ladies  of 
characters  fo  eftablifhed  ;  and  no  left 
pleafed  with  what  I  obferved  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reeves   [you  are  a  family 
of  good  people;]   I  was  refolved  to 
be  as  frank  as  you  are,  and  as  your 
aunt  Sclby  has  been — She  is  a  good 
woman.'— 

'  Indeed,  Madam,  (lie  Is.*— 
<  Accordingly,  I  have  tingled  yna. 
out,  in  the  face  of  every  body  pre- 
fent. — You  will  have  the  difcretion 
to  caution  them  on  this  fubjeft,  till 
you  have  feen  my  fon,  (I  am  fare 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  his  fide) 
and  till  you  know  whether  you  fhall 
approve  of  our  propofals  or  not :  and, 
without  hefitation,  I  befpeak  your 
good  opinion  of  me  till  then.  I  am 
fure,  my  dear,  we  fhall  be  very  happy 
in  each  other.  If  you  and  my  Lord 
are  happy,  you  and  I  mitfl  be  fo.— 
But,  when  the  knot  is  tied,  I  will  be 
only  your  viiitcr,  and  that  at  your 
*  own. 
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own  invitation.  I  am  thought  to  be 
a  managing  woman  :  managing  wo- 
men are  not  always  the  beft  to  live 
with.  You,  I  underftand,  are  an 
excellent  ceconomiii/  [A  glorious 
character  in  this  age  for  a  young  wo- 
man ! — Perfons  of  the  kigheft  qua- 
lity ought  not  to  think  themfelves 
above  it.]  '  One  perfon's  methods 
may  differ  from  another's  ;  yet  both 
may  be  equally  good,  and  reach  the 
fame  end.  My  fon  has  found  the 
benefit  of  my  ceconomy :  nevcrthe- 
lefs,  his  wife  lhall  not  have  caufe  to 
think,  that,  where  Ihe  means  well, 
I  will  prefer  my  methods  to  hers. 
If  ever  I  give  advice,  it  ihall  be  only 
when  you  afk  it :  and  then,  if  you 
do  not  take  it,  I  will  not  be  angry  ; 
but  allow  that,  having  weighed  the 
matter  well,  yoxt  prefer  your  own 
judgment  on  the  beft  convictions. 
People  who  are  to  act  for  themielves, 
ihould  be  always  left  to  judge  for 
themfelves ;  becaufe  they  only  are 
anfwerable  for  their  own  actions. — 
You  blufh,  my  dear !  I  hope,  I  don't 
opprefs  you.  I  would  not  opprefs  a 
modefty  fo  happily  blended  with 
franknefs.' 

I  was  affected  with  her  goodnefs. 
What  an  amiable  franknefs !  O  that 
all  hufbands  mothers  were  like  your 
ladyfhip!1  faidl.  '  What  numbers 
of  happy  daughters-in-law  would 
there  then  be,  that  now  are  not  fo  !' 
'  Charming  creature!1  faid  me.— 
Proceed.  I  am  g'.ad  I  don't  opprefs 
you  with  my  prate.1 
'  Opprefs  me,  Maoam! — You  de- 
light me !  Xalk  of  a  bad  world  !— 
/  ought,  I  am  fure,  to  think  it  a  good 
one  5 — In  every  matronly  lady  I  have 
met  with  a  mother  ;  in  many  young 
ladies,  as  thcfe  before  us,  fifters ;  in 
their  brother,  a  protestor ;  if  your 
ladylhip  has  not  heard  on  what  oc- 
cafion,  I  mall  be  ready  to  acquaint 
you  with  it.' 

*  Sweet    child!     Charming  frank- 
nefs !     I   have  feen,    I  have    keard, 
enough  of  you  for  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe.—  We  will  return  to  company- 
Such  company  as  I  find  you  in  is  not 
to  be  had  at  all  times.    I  will  reitore 
you  to  them.1 

*  But,  Madam,1  declining  her  lead* 
ing  hand — 

*  But  what,  my  dear!' 

*  Have  you  not,  Madam ! — But  your' 


1  ladyfhip  could  not  have  received  any 

'  letter  from  my  aunt  Seiby — I  wrote—* 

•*  I  have  not,  my  dear.    I  could  not, 

*  as  you  fay.     But  I  mail  rind  a  letter 
'  from  her,  perhaps,  on  my   return. 

*  You  approve,  I  hope,  of  the  propofal, 
'  if  you  mall  have  no  objection  to  my 

*  fon?1 

«  My  aunt,  Madam,  will  let  you 
'  know — ' 

'  I  will  not  .have  it  otherwife  than  I 
'  wifh  it  to  be. — Remember  that  I  va- 
'  lue  you  for  the  franknefs  you  are 
'  praifed  for. — A  little  female  trifling 
'  to  my  fon,  if  you  will,  in  order  to  be 
'  affured  of  his  value  for  you,  (and 
'  men  love  not  all  halcyon  courtfhips) 
'  but  none  to  me,  my  love.  I'll  affift 

*  you,  and  keep  your  counfel,  in  the 
«  firft  cafe,  if  it  be  neceffary.    He  ihall 
1  love   you   above  all   the  women  on 
'  earth,  and  convince  you  that  he  does, 

*  or  he  mail  not  call  you  his. — But  no 
'  female  trifling  to  his  mother,  child  ! 
'  We  women  mould  always   under- 
s  ftand  one  another.' 

'  Becaufe  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
'  be  an  infmcere  creature,  a  trifler,  I 

*  think  I  ought  to  mention  to  your  la- 
'  dyfhip,  that  it  would  be  a  great,  a 
'  very  great  part  of  my  happinefs,  to 

*  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  friend- 
'  fhip — without — ' 

'  Without  what? — You    do    well, 

*  perhaps,  to  blufh !  Without  what  ?' 

'  Without  the  relation— if  you 
'  pleafe.' 

I  was  confounded  with  her  good- 
nefs, Lucy.  Here,  my  dear,  is  an- 
other fuperior  character.— I  fancy  her 
maiden-name  was  Grandifon. 

'  But  I  don't  pleafe.    So  no  more  of 

*  this.    Let  us  join  company.1     And, 
taking  my  hand  with  the  goodnefs  of  a 
real  mother  ;  yet  her  brow  a  little  over- 
clouded ;  me  made  apologies  to  them 
for  taking  me   afide ;    and  faid,    fhc 
could  trull  to  their  prudence,  fhe  was 
fure,  as  they  muft  needs  guefs  at  her 
view  5  and  therefore  fhe  offered  not  tor 
put  a  limit  to  their  conjectures  ;  fmce 
denial  or  evailon  would   but,   in  this 
cafe,  as  it  generally  did,  defeat  it's  own 
end,  and  ftrengthen  what  it  aimed  to 
weaken. 

*  Is  there  no  obtaining  fuch  a  mo- 
'  ther,'  thought  I,  '  without  marrying 
4  LordD.? — And  mould  I  refufe  to 
'  fee  him,  if  an  interview  is  defired, 
«  efpecially  when  Lady  L-.  has  ftem.e<l 
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to  encourage  the  countefs  to  think, 
that  Somebody  has  no  thoughts.—- 
Indeed  I  don't  delire  that  that  Some- 
body mould. —  If — I  don't  kno\v 
what  I  was  going  to  add  to  that  if: 
But  pray  tell  my  grandmamma,  that 
I  hope  her  Harriet  will  never  give 
her  caufe  to  lament  her  being  en- 
tangled in  a  hopelefs  paflion:  No,  in- 
deed!' 

But,  my  Lucy,  one  filly  queftion  to 
you  who  have  been  a  little  entangled, 
and  more  happily  difentangled:  I  catch 
myfelf  of  late  in  faying /jzw  and  he,  and 
writing  to  you  Somebody ,  and  fuch  like 
words,  inftead  of  faying  and  writing 
boldly,  as  I  ufed  to  do,  Sir  Charles, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  j  which 
would  found  more  refpe&fully,  and 
yet  am  fure  I  want  not  refpe6l.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  —  Is  it  a 
fign — Ah !  my  Lucy !  you  faid  you 
would  keep  a  fharp  look-out ;  and  did 
I  not  fay  I  would  upon  myfelf?  Surely 
I  faid  truth  :  furely  you  will  think  fo, 
when  you  fee  fuch  little  filly  things  as 
thefe  do  not  efcape  me.  But  when  you 
think  me  too  trifling,  my  dear,  don't 
expofe  me.  Don't  read  it  out  in  the 
venerable  circle.  That  to  fome  may 
appear  very  weak  and  filly,  which  by 
others  will  be  thought  excufable,  be- 
caufe  natural.  It  would  be  wrong  (as 
I  yet  never  did  it)  to  write  feparately 
to  you.  And  what  have  I  in  my  heart, 
were  it  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  world, 
that  I  mould  be — afraid — I  was  go- 
ing to  write,  that  I  fhould  be  afhamed 
of?  But  I  think  I  am  a  little  afhamed, 
at  times,  for  all  that. — Ah,  Lucy!  don't 
add,  '  And  fo  I  ought.' 

Lady  D.  repeated  her  defire  of  being 
acquainted  with  Sir  Charles.  She  has 
no  daughter :  fo  it  was  purely  for  the 
fake  of  his  great  character.  She  heard, 
me  faid,  that  he  was  the  politeft  of 
brothers.  That  was  al ways  a  good 
fign  with  her.  —  '  He  gives  ydu,  Mifs 

*  Grandifon,  I  am  told,  a  great  deal  of 

*  his  company.' 

Mifs  Grandifon  faid,  that  her  bro- 
ther, fhe  believed,  was  one  of  the  buiieft 
men  in  the  kingdom,  who  was  not  en- 
gaged in  publick  affairs  ;  and  yet  the 
moft  of  a  family  man.  '  I  endeavour/ 
(aid  me,  '  to  make  home  delightful  to 

*  him.     I  never  break  in  upon  him, 

*  when   he    is   in  his  ftudy,    without 

*  leave:    indeed  I  feldom  afk  it;    for 

*  whtu  he  is  inclined  to  give  me  his 


company,  he  fends  his  compliments 
to  me,  and  requeits,  as  a  favour_/hwz 
me,  what  I  am  always  ready  to  con- 
fider  as  one  done  to  me.  And  I  fee 
he  loves  me.  He  is  not  uneafy  in 
my  company  :  he  comes  for  half  ail 
hour,  and  ftays  an  hour. — But  don't 
fet  me  into  talking  of  him ;  for  my 
heart  always  dilates  when  I  enter  into 
the  agreeable  fubjecl,  and  1  know 
not  where  to  ftop.' 

LADY  L.  Charlotte  is  a  happy  girU 
Miss  GR.  And  Lady  L.  is  a  happy 
woman  ;  for  he  loves  her  as  well  as  he 
loves  ?ne.  Indeed  he  is  fo  good  as  to 
fay,  (but  I  know  it  is  to  keep  us  from 
pulling  caps)  that  he  knows  not  which 
he  loves  beft :  we  have  different  qua- 
lities, he  fays  ;  and  he  admires  in  each 
what  the  other  has  not. 

LADY  I>.     But  what  are  his  em- 
ployments ?  What  can  he  be  fo  much 
bufied  in  ? 
Miss  GR.     A  continual  round  of 

food  offices.  He  has  a  ward.  She 
as  a  large  fortune.  The  attentioit 
he  pays  to  her  affairs  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  his  time.  He  is  his  own  ftew- 
ard  j  and  then  he  has  a  variety  of  other 
engagements,  of  which  we  afk  him  not 
one  word  ;  yet  long  to  know  fomethin£ 
about  them. — But  this  we  are  fure  of-, 
that,  if  he  thinks  any  thing  will  give 
us  pleafure,  we  mall  hear  of  it:  if  the 
contrary,  he  is  as  fecret  as  the  night. 

Will  nobody  fay  one  bad  or  one  in- 
different thing  of  this  man,  Lucy  I 
There  is  no  bearing  thefe.  things !  O, 
my  dear,  what  a  Nobody  is  your  poor 
Harriet ! 

LADY  D.  He  is  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  men  in  England,  they  tell  me. 

.Miss  GR.  Sifters  are  not  judges. 
They  may  be  partial.  His  benignity 
of  heart  makes  his  face  fhine.  Had  I 
a  lover  but  half  as  handfome  as  I  think 
my  brother,  I  mould  make  no  obje&ion. 
to  him  on  the  account  of  perfon. 

LADY  L.  But  he  is  the  genteelefl 
of  men  '.—What  think  you,  lifter  Har- 
rier? 

HARRIET.  '  Sifters  are  not  judges, 
*  They  may  be  partial.' 

What  meant  Lady  L.  to  apply  to 
me  ?  But  I  had  been  fome  time  filent- 
She  could  not  mean  any  thing  •.  and 
both  lifters  complimented  me  on  recog- 
nizing the  relation. 

Lady  D.  afked  me  how  long  I  fhould 


ftay  in  town  ? 


I  faid, 
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I  faid,  I  believed  not  long.  I  had 
leave  for  three  months.  Thole  would 
be  Toon  elapfed ;  and  as  my  friends 
•were  fo  good  as  to  be  pleafed  with  my 
company,  I  mould  rather  chufe  to 
•walk  within,  than  Hep  out  of  my  limits . 

The  counters,  with  a  nod  of  appro- 
bation, faid,  (  With  good  young  peo- 
'  pie  it  will  be  always  fo  :  and  this  is 

*  more  praife-worthy  in  Mils  Byron, 

*  as  me  may  do  what  me  pleafes.' 
Then  taking  me  a  little  aiide,    '  I 

*  hope,  my  dear,  you  meant  nothing 
'•  contrary  to  my  wifhes,  when  you  re- 
'  ferred,  in  fo  doubtful  a  manner,  to 
'  what  you  had  written  to  your  aunt. 
'  You  don't  anfwer  me  !  This  is  a  call 
'  upon  your  franknefs.  Women,  when 
'  any  thing  is   depending  on   which 
'  they  have  fet  their  hearts,  are  im- 

*  patient — Don't  you  know   that?— 
'  They  love  not  fufpenfe.' 

*  It  is  painful  to  me,  Madam,  to 

*  decline  a  propofal  that  would  give  me 
*•  a  relation  to  fb  excellent  a  lady. — 

*  But—' 

*  But  ivbat,   my  dear? — Let   not 

*  maidenly  affectation  ftep  in  with  it's 

*  cold  water.  You  are  above  It.   Wo- 

*  man  to  woman,  daughter  to  mother— 

*  You  are  above  it.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  ladies,  and  to 
my  coufms — «  You  'don't  know,  any 

*  of  yo-a,  (we  are  by  otirfelves)  that 

*  Mifs  Byron's  heart  is  engaged?  — 

*  Mifs  Grandiibn,  let  me  apply  to  you: 
*'  maiden  ladies  open  their  hearts  to  one 
'  another.     Know  you  whether  Mifs 

*  Byron  has  yet  feen  the  man  to  whom 

*  me  >vi!he3  to  give  her  hand  ?    Her 
'  aunt  Selby  writes  to  me,   that  flie 
6  has  not.' 

MissGR.  We  young  women,  Ma- 
dam, often  know  leaft  of  our  own 
hearts.  We  are  almoft  as  unwilling 
to  find  out  ourfelves  in  certain  c?.fes, 
as  to  be  found  out  by  others  .—Speak, 
lifter  Harriet :  anfwer  for  yourfelf, 

[Was  not  this  grievous,  Lucy  ?  And 
yet  what  ailed  me,  that  I  could  not 
fpeak  without  hefitation !  But  this  la- 
ay's  cendefcending  goodnefs — yet  this 
wicked  Sir  Hargrave!  His  attempt, 
his  cruel  treatment  of  me,  has  made 
me  quite  another  creature  than  I  was/J 

*  My  aunt  Selby,   Madam,  wrote 

*  the  truth.     To  fay  I  wifti  not  to 

*  marry  for  fome  time  to  come,  may 

*  found  like  an  affectation,  becaufc  I 


'  have  ever  honoured  the  ftate.—  But 

*  fomething  has  happened  that  has  put 

*  me  out  of  conceit  with  myfelf,  and 

*  with  men  too.' 

LADY  D.  With  all  men,  child  ?— 
I  will  allow  for  a  great  many  things  in 
a  weak  mind,  that  I  will  not  vn.  yours. 
I  have  had  a  hint  or  two  about  an  in- 
fult,  or  I  know  not  what,  from  Sir 
Hargrave  Pollexfen,  fince  I  came  to 
town  j  for  I  have  afked  after  you,  my 
dear:  but  what  is  that  but  a  confir- 
mation of  your  merits  ?  What  a  dif- 
agreeable  woman  muft  Ihe  be,  whon> 
but  one  man  in  the  world  could  like  ? 

But  excufe  me,  Mi£s  Byron,  I  have 
faid  abundance  of  impertinent  things  : 
I  h-ave  gone  farther  on  this  firft  vilit 
than  I  intended.  You  rmift  thank  for 
this  that  ingenuous  and  open  counte- 
nance, which  confirms,  at  firft  light, 
the  character  I  had  heard  given  bv 
every  body  who  fpoke  of  you  .  I  (hall 
fee,  perhaps,  what  your  aunt  Selby,  to- 
whom  you  refer,  writes,  when  I  get 
down.  I  fliall  foon  be  in  town,  as  I 
laid,  for  the  reft  of  the  winter  ;  and 
then  I  will  make  myfelf  miftrefs  of 
your  whole  hiftory  from  thefe  ladies, 
and  from  yoiirfelf  :  and  there  mall  end; 
all  my  enquiries,  and,  I  hope,  all  my 
ibiicitudes,  on  an  article  that  is  next 
my  heart.  —  Mean  time,  adieu,  my 
dear—  Adieu. 

She  then,  curtfeying  to  all  round, 
gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Reeves,  who  led 
her  to  h«r  chair  5  leaving  us  all  full  of 
her  praifes. 

Miss  OR.  (Looking  archly)  I  fay 
nothing  as  to  her  particular  errandy 
becaufe  I  would  not  be  too  curious  : 
and  becaufe  you  aflt  me  no  queftions, 
Harriet. 

LADY  L.  This  muft  do,  Mife 
Byron  :  who  would  not  wilh  for  fuch 
a  mother  ? 

HARRIET.  Is  the  mother  to  be  the 
principal  inducement  in  fuch  an  article 
as  this  ? 

Miss  GR.  Why,  my  dear,  do  you 
pretend,  in  fuch  an  age  of  petit  maitres, 
to  live  fingle,  till  you  meet  with  a  man 
who  deferves  you  ?  —  But,  Harriet,  you 
muft  voluntarily  open  your  heart  to  me. 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  curiofity  ;  andy 
whenever  yoxi  are  difpofed  to  gratify  it, 
will  not  njoitbdraiv  my  attention. 

HARRIET.    I  will  read  to  you  this 


jnoraeat,  if  you  pleafe,  ladies,  as  to 
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tny  Fitters,  what  Lady  D.  wrote  to  my 
aunt  Selby  j  and  what  my  aunt  an- 
fwered  on  the  occafion. 

Miss  GR.  That's  mybeft  Harriet! 
I  love  to  hear  koiv  and  every  thing 
about  thefe  fort  of  matters.' 

LADY  L.  Thefe  girls,  Mrs. Reeves, 
delight  in  love  fubjefts  :  there  is  a  kind 
of  ehthufiafm  in  thefe  matters  that  runs 
away  with  them. 

Miss  GR.  Say  you  fo,  LadyL.? 
And  prr.y,  had_yo#  ever  any  of  this  en- 
thuiiafm  ?  And  if  you  had,  did  matri- 
mony cure  you  of  it? — See,  Harriet! 
My  fifter  has  not  been  married  many 
months  :  yet  how  qiiiztly  fhe  now  talks 
of  the  euihufiafm  of  love  to  us  maidens  ! 
—Ah,  my  dear  Lady  L. !  women,  I  fee, 
.have  their  frec-mafonry,  as  well  as 
men — -Don't  you  think  fo,  Mrs. Reeves? 

'  A  poor  fecret  after  all,  I  believe,  on 

*  both  fides/  whifpered  the  lively  lady ; 
bxit  loud  enough  for  every  one  to  hear 
what  fhe  faid. 

Lady  L.  called  her  a  mad  girl.  { But 
'  let  us  be  favoured,'  faid  fhe  to  me, 

*  with  your  communications.1 

I  pulled  out  the  letters.  I  read  the 
two  firft  paragraphs  in  my  aunt's  letter 
to  me,  entire;  for  they  propofe  the 
matter,  and  nothing  elfe. 

«  What  follows,'  faid  T,  '  is  full  of 

*  love  and  care,  and  fo  forth  :  but  here 

*  is  one  paragraph  more  I  can  read  to 

*  you.' 

Miss  GR.  As  much  referve  as  you 
pleafe,  fifter  Harriet.  I  am  learning 
how  to  deal  with  you. 

LADY  L.  Why  that,  Charlotte? 
No  fear  that  you  will  tell  us  more  than 
you  have  a  mind  we  fhould  know. — 
Regard  not,  therefore,  this  threaten- 
ing, Mifs  Byron. 

HARRIET.  To  own  the  truth,  I 
cannot  read  every  thing  my  aunt  writes : 
but  theCountefs  of  D.'s  propofal,  and 
what  relates  to  that,  I  will  read,  if 
you  pleafe. 

Miss  GR.  What  you  will— Read 
what  you  will.  I  find  we  are  not  at 
prefent  fo  well  acquainted  as  we  mail 
be  hereafter. 

What  could  Mifs  Grandifon  mean 
by  that ! 

I  read  the  laft  paragraph  but  one,  fn 
which  my  aunt  propofes  my  coming 
down ;  and  that  I  will  either  encou- 
rage the  countefs's  propofal,  or  accept 
of  Mr.  Orme  5  ending  with  the  earneft 


defire  of  my  friends  to  have  me  mar- 
ried. 

I  then  gave  into  Mifs  Grandifon's 
hands  the  cottntefs's  firft  letter ;  and 
fhe  read  it  out. 

She  gave  it  me  back,  and  thanked 
me,     *    Were  all  women,'    faid   fhe,, 
capable  of  ailing \\i\isfrankly,  the  lex 
would  leave  affectation  to  the  men- 
monkeys. — Remember,  Harriet,  that 
your  opennefs  of  heart  is  one  of  the 
graces  for  which  I  principally  ad- 
mire you.' 
LADYL.  O  the  rogue! — Take  cart 
of  her,    Mifs  Byron !   She   tells  you 
this,  to  get  out  of  you  all  your  fecrcts. 
'  Mifs  Grandifon  may  eafily  obtain 
1  her  end,   Madam.     She   need   only 
«  tell  me  what  me  beft  likes  I  fhould 

*  be ;  and  I  muft  try  to  be  that.* 
Miss  GR.  Good   girl!    And  take 

this  along  with  you  $  that  when  you 
convince  me,  that  you  will  not  hide, 
I  will  convince  jou,  that  I  will  not 
feek.  But  what  is  next  ? 

I  then  gave  into  her  hand  the  copy 
of  my  aunt  Selby's  anfwer. 

Miss  GR.  May  I  read  it  all  ? 

HAR  RIET.  If  you  pleafe  :  the  fond- 
nefs  of  my  aunt,  and  the  partiality 
of— 

MissGR.  Away!  away,  Harriet! 
—No  affectation,  child ! 

She  read  it  out.  Both  fitters  praifed 
the  heart  of  the  dear  and  thrice-indul- 
gent writer!  and  called  her  tkcir  aunt 
Selby. 

I  then  gave  Mifs  Grandifon  the  coun- 
tefs's iecond  letter.  They  were  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  that  than  with  the  firft. 

Miss  GR.  But  now  your  opinion 
of  the  propofal,  child?  Will  you  truft 
us  with  that  ?  Have  you  a  copy  of  what 
you  wrote  ? 

HARRIET.  I  kept  a  copy  only  of  what 
immediately  refpected  the  propofal ;  and 
that,  becaufe  it  was  pofllble  I  might 
want  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  as  my  aunt 
might,  or  might  not,  write  farther 
about  it. 

I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket-book,  and 
gave  it  toh«r  to  read. 

'  Thank  you,  child,'  faid  fhe :    «  I 

*  fhould  have   no   curiofity,  if  I   did 
'  not  love  you.' 

She  read  it  out.  It  was  the  para- 
graph that  begins  with,  '  Yoxi  will, 

*  upon  the  ftrength   of   what  I  have 
'  faid,'  &c.— ending  with,  *  fuch  is  wj 

A  a  a  * 
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*  meaning?  —  'Luckily  I  had  not  tran- 
1'cribed  the  concluding  fenterce  of  that 
paragraph  ;  having  been  afhamed  of 
the  odd  words,  '  Hope  of  your  hope."  ' 
LADY  L.  But  <wby  mould  that  be 
your  meaning)  my  dear  ? 

HARRIET.  I  added,  I  remember, 
that  I  was  pained  by  the  teazings  of 
thefe  men,  'one  aftee  another  ;  that  I 
never  toojc  delight  in  the  airy  adula- 
tion $  and  was  now  the  more  pained, 
becaufe  of  the  vile  attempt  of  Sir  Har- 
grave,  which  had  given  me  a  furfeit 
of  the  fex. 

Mi  s  s  G  ?„  .  A  temporary  lurfeit  !  It 
is  over?  I  hope,  by  this  time.  But, 
my  dear  —  And  yet  as  I  owe  to  your  ge- 
nerofity  the  communication,  I  would 
not  take  occaiion  from  it  to  teaze 
you  — 

HARRIET.  Mifs  Grandifon  will 
oblige  me,  fay  what  me  pleafes. 

Ivjiss  GR.  As  you  intend  to  marry 
7—  As  your  friends  are  very  defirous 
that  yoM/bould  —  As  Lady  D.  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman  —  As  her  fon  is,  as  men 
go,  a  tolerable  man  —  As  he  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm  ;  which  is  fomething  in 
the  fcale,  though  it  is  not  of  weight, 
Singly  ccnfidered  —  As  his  eflateis  very 
confiderable  —  As  you  may  have  your 
own  terms—As  you  like  not  any  one 
-of  your  numerous  admirers  :  —  All 
thefe  as'  s  confidered,  why,  why,  in 
-the  name  of  gcodnefs,  Ihould  you  give 
fo  flat  a  denial  ?  Yet  have  not  feen  the 
gentleman,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
<iiflike  either  to  his  fenfe  or  perfon  ?  I 
•wifh,  my  dear,  you  would  give  fuch 
a  reafon  for  your  denial,  a  denial  fo 
jftt'o/tgly  exprcfTed,  as  one  would  ima- 
gine fuch  -a  woman  as  the  Countefs  of 
IX  would  be  fatished  with,  from  fuch 
a  one  as  Mifs  Byron. 

LADY  L.  Perhaps,  now  that  Mifs 
Byron  has  feen  what  a  lady  the  Coun- 
tefs of  D.  is— 

Miss  GR.  And  now  that  me  has 
overcome  the  temporary  forfeit  — 

LADY  L.  She  will  change  her  mind. 

[Are  you  not,  my  dear  aunt  Selby  — 
are"  you  not,  my  Lucy,  diftrci'fcd  for  rae 
at  this  place  ?  I  was  at  the  time  greatly 
fo 


II/P>RJET.  My  mind  has  been  dif- 

turbed  by  Sir  Hargrave's  violence;  and 
by  apprehenfaons  of  fatal  mifqhiefs  that 
might  too  probably  have  followed  the 


generous  protection  given  me :  wonder 
not,  therefore,  ladies,  if  I  am  unable, 
on  a  fudden,  to  give  fuch  reafons  fox1 
having  refufed  to  liften  to  Lady  D.'s 
propofal,  as  you  require;  although,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  find  not  in  my  heart 
the  leait  inclination  to  encourage  it. 

Miss  GR.  You  have  had  your  dif- 
ficulties of  late,  my  Harriet,  to  con- 
tend with :  and  thofe  you  muft  look 
upon  as  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  merit  fo 
confpicucus.  Even  in  this  illghter  cafe, 
as  you  love  to  oblige,  I  can  pity  you 
for  the  fituation  you  are  likely  to  be  in, 
betwixt  the  refufed  fon  and  the  deferr- 
ing mother.  But  when  you  confider, 
that  the  plagues  of  the  difcreet  pro- 
ceed from  other  people,  thofe  of  the 
jndifcreet  from  themfelves,  you  will 
fit  down  with  a  juft  compliment  tq 
yourfelf,  and  be  content.  You  fee  I 
can  be  grave  now  and  then,  child. 

HARRIET.  May  I  defer<ve  to  be 
called  prudent  and  difcreet:  on  that 
condition  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  pe- 
nalty. 

LADY  L.  Come,  come;  that  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  my  dear :  fo  you  are 
contented  of  courfe,  or  in  the  way  to 
befo. 

The  ladies  took  their  leave,  and 
feemed  pleafed  with  their  vifit. 

It  is  now,  my  dear  friends,  fome 
how  or  other,  become  neceffary,  I  think, 
to  let  you  minutely  into  my  fituation, 
that  you  may  advife,  caution,  inftruft 
me.— For,  I  proteft,  I  am  in  a  fort  of 
wildernefs. — Fray,  my  Lucy,  tell  me 
-—But  it  cannot  be  from  love:  fol 
don't  care — Yet  to  lie  under  fuch  a 
weight  of  obligation ;  and  to  find  my- 
felf  fo  much  furpafied  by  thefe  ladies- 
Yet  it  is  from  envy,  furely  :  that  is  a 
very  bad  paffion.  I  hope  my  bofom 
has  not  a  place  in  it  for  fuch  a  mean 
felf-tormentcr.  Can  it  be  from  pride? 
Pride  is  a  vice  that  always  produces 
mortification:  and  proud  you  alt 
made  me  of  your  favour.  —  Yet  I 
thought  it  was  grateful  to  be  proud 
of  it. 

[I  wifh  I  were  with  you,  Lucy.  I 
fhould  aik  you  abundance  of  queftions ; 
and  repofe  my  anxious  heart  on  your 
faithful  bofom ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  your  anfwers,  arm  it  againft  too 
great  a  fcnfibility  before  it  is  too  late. 

Ewt  pray,  don't  I  remember,   that 
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*ymi  fajd,  you  found  fighing  a  \-elief  to 
you  on  a,  certain  occafion  ? — I  am  fe- 
rious,  my  dear.  That  there  was  a  fort 
pf  you  know  not  what  of  plcafure  in 
fighing?  Yet  that  it  was  involuntary? 
—Did  you  not  fay,  that  you  were  ready 
to  quarrel  with  yourfelf,  you  knew  not 
why  ? — And,  pray,  had  you  not  a  fret- 
ting, gnawing  pain  irt  your  ftomach, 
that  made  you  I  can't  tell  how  to  de- 
fcribe  it ;  yet  were  humble,  meek,  as 
if  looking  out  for  pity  from  every 
body,  and  ready  to  pity  every  body  ? 
Were  you  not  attentive  to  ftories  of 
people,  .young  women  efpecially,  la- 
bouring under  doubts  and  difficulties  ? 
. — Was  not  your  humanity  railed  ?  your 
felf-confequence  lowered  ?  But  did  you 
not  think  fufpenfe  the  greateft  of  all 
torments  ? — I  think,  my  dear,  you 
lived  without  eating  or  drinking-,  yet 
Jooked  not  pining,  but  frem. — Your 
reft — I  remember  it  was  broken.  In 
your  fleep  you  ieemed  to  be  difturbed. 
You  'were  continually  rolling  down 
mountains,  or  tumbling  from  preci- 
pices— or  were  borne  down  by  tem- 
pefts,  carried  away  with  fudden  inun- 
dations ;  or  finking  in  deep  waters  ;  or 
flying  from  fires,  thieves,  robbers — 

How  apt  are  we  to  recollect,  or  to 
try  to  recollect,  when  we  are  appre- 
henfive  that  a  cafe  may  poflibly  be  our 
own,  all  thofe  circumitances,  of  which, 
while  another's  (however  dear  that 
other  might  be  tons)  we  had  not  any 
clearer  adequate  ideas  ! — But  I  know, 
that  fuch  of  thefe  as  I  recollect  not 
from  you,  muft  be  owing  to  the  dan- 
ger, to  the  terror,  I  was  in  from  the 
violence  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pcllexfen. 
Often  and  often  do  I  dream  over  again 
what  I  fuffered  from  him.  I  am  now 
imploring  mercy  from  him  ;  and  meet 
with  nothing  but  upbraidings  and  me- 
naces. He  is  now  flopping  my  mouth 
with  his  handkerchief:  his  horrible 
clergyman,  if  a  clergyman  he  was,  is 
reading  the1  fervice  quite  through ;  and 
I  am  contending  againft  the  legality  of 
the  afierted  marriage.  At  other  times, 
I  have  efcaped;  and  he  is  purfuing 
me:  he  gains  upon  my  flying  feet; 
and  I  wake  myfelf  with  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  cry  out  for  help. 

But  when  fancy  is  more  propitious 
to  me,  then  comes  my  refcuer,  rny  de- 
liverer :  and  he  is  fometimes  a  mighty 
prince,  (dreams  then  make  me  a  perfect 
fomanccr)  and  J,  am  a  damfel  in  uif- 


trefs.  The  milk-white  palfrey  once 
crime  in.  All  the  marvellous  takes 
place;  and  lions  and  tygers  are  ilain, 
and  armies  routed,  by  the  puiffance  of 
his  fingle  arm. 

Now,  do  not  thefe  reveries  convince 
you,  that  I  owe  all  my  uneafmefs  to 
what  I  fuffered  from  Sir  Hargrave's 
barbarity?  I  think  I  muft  take  my 
aunt's  advice;  leave  London;  and 
then  I  mall  better  find  out  whether,  as 
all  my  friends  fufpect,  and  as,  to  bz 
ingenuous,  I  myfelf  now  begin  fome- 
times to  fear,  a  paflion  ftronger  than 
gratitude  has  not  taken  hold  of  my 
Heart.  Of  this  I  am  lure;  myreafon- 
ing  faculties  are  weakened.  Mifs 
Grandifon  fays,  that,  in  my  illnefs  at 
Colnebrook,  I  was  delirious;  and  that 
the  doctor  they  called  in  was  afraid  of 
my  head :  and  mould  I  fuffcr  myfelf  to 
be  entangled  in  a  hopelefs  paj/ioa,  there 
will  want  no  farther  proof  that  my 
reafon  has  fuffered.] 

Adieu,  my  Lucy !  What  a  letter 
have  I  written!  The  conclufion  of  it, 
I  doubt,  will  of  itfelf  be  a  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  weaknefs  I  have  men- 
tioned, both  of  head  and  heart,  of 
jour 

HARRIET. 

On  perufal  of  the  latter  part  of  tins 
letter,  [which  I  have  enclofed  in 
hooks]  if  you  can  avoid  it,  Lucy, 
read  it  not  before  my  uncle. 


LETTER    VI. 

MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,     TO    MISS 
LUCY  SELBY. 

SAT.  MAR.  4. 

THIS  morning  Sir  Hargrave  Pol- 
lexfen  made  Mr.  Reeves  a  vifit. 
He  faid  it  was  to  him  ;  but  I  was  un- 
luckily below  j  and  forced  to  hear  all 
he  had  to  fay,  or  to  appear  unpolite. 

He  propofed  vifiting  my  grand- 
mamma and  aunt  Selby,  in  order  to 
implore  their  forgivenefs  ;  but  Mr. 
Reeves  diverted  him  from  thinking  of 
that. 

He  had  not  fought  me,  he  faid,  at 
Lady  Betty  Williams's,  but  from  his 
deih'e  (on  the  character  he  had  heard 
of  me)  to  pay  his  addreifes  to  me  in 
preference  to  every  other  woman.  Ha 
had  laid  out  for  feveral  opportunities 

to 
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to  get  into  my  Company,  before  he 
heard  I  was  to  dine  there.  Particular- 
ly; he  once  h:  d  refolved  to  pay  a  vifit 
in  form  to  my  uncle  6elby,  in  North- 
amptonfhire.  and  had  got  all  his  equi- 
page in  re.idinefs  to  let  out;  but  heard 
that  I  was  come  to  town  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reeves.  He  actually  then 
fet  out,  he  (aid,  for  Peterborough, 
•with  intent  to  pfopofe  the  affair  to  my 
godfather  Deane  ;  but  found  that  he 
was  gone  to  Cambridge  ;  and  then  be- 
ing refolved  to  try  his  fate  with  me,  he 
came  to  'own ;  and  hardly  queilioned 
fucceeding,  when  he  unxierftood  that 
my  friends  lefv  rne  to  my  own  choice  ; 
and  knowing  thnt  he  could  offer  fuch 
proposals,  as  none  of  the  gentlemen 
•who  had  made  pretemlbns  to  me,  were 
«ble  to  make.  His  intentions,  there- 
fore, were  not  fudden,  and  fuch  as  arofe 
•upon  what  he  law  of  me  at  Lady  Betty 
Williams's;  though  the  part  I  fup- 
ported  in  the  converfation  there,  pre- 
cipitated his  declaration. 

He  was  very  unhappy,  he  faid,  to 
have  fo  mortally  di  (obliged  me  5  and 
repeated  all  his  former  pleas  ;  his  love, 
[rough  love,  I  -am  fure]  companion, 
bufferings,  and  I  cannot  tell  what;  in- 
fifting,  that  he  had  forgiven  much 
greater  injuries,  as  was  but  too  ap- 
parent. 

I  told  him,  that  I  had  fuflered  more 
than  he  could  have  done,  though  his 
hurt  was  more  vifible  than  mine  :•  that 
neverthelefs  I  forgave  him  ;  as  no  bad 
confequences  had  followed  between 
him  and  my  protector. — ['  Protector  P 
muttered  he]— But  that  he  knew  my 
mind  before  he  made  that  barbarous 
attempt:  and  I  befought  him  never 
xnore  to  think  of  me ;  and  he  muft 
<xcnfe  me  to  fay,  that  this  muft  be  the 
very  laft  time  I  ever  would  fee  him. 

A  great  deal  was  faid  on  both  fides  5 
my  coufins  remain  ing-  attentively  filent 
nil  the  time :  and  at  laft  he  indited  that 
I  would  declare,  that  I  never  \vo\ild 
be  the  wife  either  of  Mr.  Greville  or 
Mr.  Fenwick  :  afluring  me,  that  the 
rafh  ftep  he  had  taken  to  make  me  his, 
wns  owing  principally  to  his  apprehen- 
fion,  that  Mr.  Greville  was  more  like- 
ly to  fucceed  with  me  than  any  other 
man. 

I  owed  him,  I  told  him,  no  fuch  de- 
claration. But  Mr.  Reeves,  to  get  rid 
of  his  importunity,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  there  w?,s  nr  ground  for  hit 


apprehenfions  that  I  would  give  m^ 
hand  to  either  j  and  I  did  not  contradict 
him. 

Mr.  Bagenhall  and  Mr.  Jordan* 
before  I  could  get  away  from  this  im- 
portunate man,  came  to  enquire  for 
him.  He  then  owned,  that  they  came 
in  hope  of  feeing  me  5  and  befought  me 
to  favour  him  and  them  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  only. 

I  was  refolved  to  withdraw  :  but,  at 
Sir  Hargrave's  command,  as  imperti- 
nently given  as  officioufly  obeyed,  Mr. 
Reeves's  fervant  led  them  (his  mafter, 
indeed,  not  contradicting)  into  the 
parlour  where  we  were. 

The  two  ftrangers  behaved  with 
great  refpec~l.  Never  did  men  run 
praifes  higher,  than  both  thefe  gen- 
tlemen gave  to  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 
And,  indeed,  the  fubjeft  made  m'ft 
eafier  in  their  company  than  I  mould 
otherwife  have  been. 

It  is  not  porTible,  I  believe,  for 
the  vaineft  mind  to  hear  itfelfprofufe- 
ly  praiied,  without  fome  pain:  but  it 
is  furely  one  cf  the  fweeteft  pleafures  in 
the  world,  to  hear  a  whole  company  join 
in  applauding  the  nbient  perfon  who 
Hands  high  in  our  opinion  :  and  efpe- 
cially,  if  he  be  one  to  whofe  unexcep- 
tionable goodnefs  we  owe,  and  are  not 
amanied  to  o-ivn,  obligation. 

What  farther  pleafed  me,  was  to 
hear  Mr.  Bagenhall  declare,  which  he 
did  in  a  very  ferious  manner,  that  Sir 
Charles  Grandiforfs  great  behaviour, 
as  he  juftly  called  it,  had  made  fuch 
impreffions,  not  only  upon  him,  but 
upon  Mr.  Merceda,  that  they  were 
both  determined  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  was  his  phrafe  ;  and  to  live  very 
different  lives  from  what  they  had  lived ; 
though  they  were  far,  they  blefled  God, 
from  being  before  the  worft  of  men. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Mer- 
ceda and  Sir  Hargrave,  are  to  dine* 
with  Sir  Charles  to-day.  They  both 
mentioned  it  with  great  pleafure  :  but 
Sir  Hargrave  did  not  feem  fo  well 
pleafed,  and  doubted  of  his  being  able 
to  perfuade  himfelf  to  go. 

The  invitation  was  given  at  Mr. 
Jordan's  motion,  who  took  hold  of  a 
flight  invitation  of  Sir  Charles's ;  Mr* 
Jordan  declaring,  that  he  refolved  not 
to  let  ilip  any  opportunity  of  improving 
an  acquaintance  with  fo  extraordinary 
a  man. 

Sir  Hargrave  talkedof  foon  leaving 
th« 
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ihe  town,  and  retiring  to  one  of  "his 
country- feats  ;  or  of  going  abroad,  for 
a  year  or  two,  if  he  nvuft  have  no 
hopes— Hopes!  a  wretch ! — 

Yet  he  ihewed  ib  much  dejection, 
and  is  fo  really  mortified  with  the  da-» 
mage  done  to  a  face  that  he  ufed  to 
take  pleafure  to  fee  reflected  in  the 
glafs,  (never  once  looking  into  either 
of  thofe  in  the  parlour  he  was  in,  all 
the  time  he  ftaid)  that  I  could  once  or 
twice  have  been  concerned  for  him  : 
but  when  I  ferioully  reflect,  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  mortification  is  not 
the  happieit  thing  that  could  have  be- 
fallen him.  It  wants  only  to  be  at- 
tended with  patience.  He  is  not  now 
an  ugly  man  in  his  perfon.  His  eflate 
will  always  give  him  confequence.  He 
will  now  think  the  better  of  others, 
and  the  worfe  of  himfelf ;  he  may,  much 
worfe  ;  and  not  want  as  much  vanity 
as  comes  to  his  (hare. 

But  fay  you,  my  uncle,  (as  I  fancy 
you  do)  that  I  alib  may  fpare  fome  of 
my  vanity,  and  not  be  the  worfe  girl  ? 
—Ah,  no !  I  am  now  very  fenfible  of 
my  own  defe&s.  I  am  poor,  low,  filly, 
•weak — was  I  ever  infolent  ?  was  I  ever 
faucy  ?  Was  I  ever — O,  my  uncle,  hide 
my  faults.  I  am  mortified.  Let  me 
not  reproach  myfelf  with  having  de- 
ferred mortification.  If  I  did,  I 
knew  it  not.  I  intended  not  to  be 
faucy,  vain,  infolent — and  if  I  was 
fo,  lay  it  to  a  flow  of  health,  and  good 
fpirits;  to  time  of  life;  young,  gay, 
and  priding  myfelf  in  every  one's  love  j 
yet  moft  in  the  love,  in  the  fond  indul- 
gence, of  all  you  my  good  friends; 
and  then  you  will  have  fome  of  my 
faults  to  lay  at  your  own  doors  j  nor 
will  you,  even_yo&,  my  uncle,  be  clear 
of  reproach,  becaufe  your  correction 
was  always  mingled  with  fo  much 
praife,  that  I  thought  you  were  but  at 
play  with  your  niece,  and  that  you 
levelled  your  blame  more  at  the  lex  than 
at  your  Harriet. 

%      * 

But  what  have  I  written  againft  my- 
felf !  I  believe  I  am  not  fuch  a  low, 
filly,  weak  creature,  as  I  had  thought 
myfelf.  For  juft  as  I  had  laid  down 
my  pen  with  a  penfive  air,  and  to  look 
into  the  ftate  of  my  own  heart,  in  or- 
der either  to  lighten,  or  to  confirm, 
the  felf- blame  I  had  ib  glibly  written 
down,'  Lady  L.  in  her  chair,  made  us 
»  vifit.  She  game -up-  dire&ly  to  me ; 


*  I  am  come  to  dine  with  your  coufins 
'  and  you,  Mifs  Byron,'  faid  fhe.— • 
'  Shall  I  be  welcome?  But  don't  an- 
'  fwer  me.  I  know  I  fhall.' 

Mrs.  Reeves  entered,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  favour. 

'  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen,  and  fome 
of  his  brethren,  are  to  dine  with  my 
brother,'  faid  my  lady;  '  and  I,  not 
being  obliged  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  table,  with  my  lord's  confent, 
made  my  efcape.  I  cannot  endure 
the  wretch  who  could  make  fuch  a 
vile  attempt  upon  you,  and  who 
might  have  murdered  my  brother.— 
Come,  will  you  let  me  fee  what  you 
are  writing  ?  You  can  forgive  Char- 
lotte"s  freedom :  will  you  excufe  her 

*  I  cannot  fhew  your  ladyfhip  all 
I  have  written ;  but  I  will  read  you 
fome  paifeges  of  the  long  letter  be- 
fore me.' 

I  told  her  my  fubjeft,  and  read  to 
her  fuch  as  I  thought  I  could  read. 
She  raved  at  Sir  Hargrave;  wondered 
he  had  the  confidence  to  approach  me, 
especially  with  hope.  She  praifed  me  j 
yet  faid  to  my  couiin  Reeves,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  denied  the  houfe  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  I  was  myfelf  very- 
unwilling  to  fee  him. 

I  own,  I  thought  fo  too.  Both  my 
coufins  are  too  good-natured. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  duel  that  was  fo  happily  prevented. 
Lady  L.  gave  ws  an  account  of  that 
which  her  father  fought;  and  to  the 
iflue  of  which  they  owed  the  lofs  of 
the  beft  of  mothers :  and  at,  and  after 
dinner,  fhe  piouily  expatiated  on  the 
excellences  of  that  mother;  and  de. 
monilrated,  what  I  have  often  thought 
of  great  confequence,  (my  grand- 
mamma's and  aunt  Selby's  examples 
before  me  affording  the  nobleft  proofs) 
that  the  conduft  of  women  in  their  fa- 
milies is  of  high  importance ;  and  that 
they  need  not  look  out  of  them  ib  often 
as  they  do,  to  employ  themfelves  ;  and 
that  not  only  in  the  moft  ufeful,  but  in 
the  moft  delightful  manner. 

My  Lord  L.  having  broke  from  the 
company  at  Sir  Charles's,  did  us  the 
honour  to  drink  tea  with  us.  Every 
thing,  he  faid,  paired  very  agreeably 
among  the  gentlemen  he  had  left ;  and 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  his  brother's 
noble  behaviour,  and  the  cenverfation 
that  paffsd  at  table,  and  in  which  he 

left 
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left  him  and  them  engaged,  would  make 
more  than  one  convert  among  them. 
He   told  Lady  L.  that  Sir  Charles 
-was  to  fet  out  on  Monday  for  Cant-er- 
Imryj   [For  Canterbury,  Lucy!]  and 
that  he  mould  take  it  for  a  favour,  if' 
fhe  would  give  him  her  company  for  a 
few  days  to  Colnebrook.     Their  new 
houfe,  he  faid,  would   be  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  in  a  week's  time:  it  wanted 
nothing  but  a  thorough  airing.    *  And 
if,'  faid  he,  *  you  could  prevail  tip- 
on  Mil's  Grandifon  to  be  with  us  till 
her  brother  returns,  and  both  lifters 
could  induce  Mifs  Byron  to  make  a 
fourth,  we  mail  be  the  happieft  party 
in  the  world ;   and  perhaps  may  get 
Sir  Charles  among  us,  on  his  return, 
fora  day  or  two.1     I  bowed. 
«  I  muft  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  Char- 
lotte and  I  thought  to  offer  our  attend- 
ance on  Mifs  Byron  to  fome  of  the 
public  entertainments ;  but  your  lord- 
Ihip's    pleafure  mall  determine  me: 
and  if  we  could  be  fo  happy  as  to  have 
Mifs  Byron  for  ourgueft,  I  am  lure  of 
my  fifter ;  and  it  would  be  my  prefer- 
able   wifli.  —  Mr.    Reeves  —  Mrs. 
Reeves — will  you  fpare  Mifs  Byron 
to  me  r 

I  looked  as  if  for  their  leave.     They 
gave  a  imiling  affent. 

My  lord  and   lady   both  expreffed 
themielves  overjoyed. 

This  Canterbury  ran  in  my  head. 
It  was  brought  in  naturally  enough  ; 
and  Mr.   Reeves  wondered,    that  Sir 
Charles  kept  fecret  the  motive  of  his 
journeying  thither  backward  and  for- 
ward.    *  'The  godlike  man^  faid  Mr. 
Reeves,    in  the  words  of  a  great  poet, 
has  nothing  to  conceals — *  For   my 
part,'  replied  my  lord,   '  I  conclude 
the  motive  is  rather  a  painful  than  a 
plealurable  one.     Charlotte  accufes 
her  brother  of  referves.       I   never 
found  him  referved :  but  he  loves  to 
play  with  her  curiofity,  and   amufe 
her ;  for  me  is  very  curious,  yet  has 
her  fecret. — Has  fhe  not,  Lady  L.  ?' 

*  Indeed  fhe  has,'  replied  my  lady — 
Perhaps  you,  my  dear,  will  be  en- 
trufted   with    it,    when   you   are  at 
Colnebrook  together.' 

*  Pray,  Madam,'  faid  I  to  Lady  L. 
may  I   afk  ? — Does  Sir  Charles  give 
Lord  G.his  intereft  in  his  addrefles 
to  Mifs  Grandifon  ?' 

LADY  L.  My  brother wifhes  Char- 
lotte married.     He  is  a  great  friend  to 


the  married  ftatej    efpecially  with  re'J 
gard  to  our  fex. 

Mr.  Reeves  could  not  mifs  this  op- 
portunity. <  It  is  a  wonder,'  faidhej 
'  that  Sir  Charles  himfelf  does  not 
*  think  of  marriage?' 

LADY  L.  That  is  a  firing  that  we 
but  juit  touch  fometimes,  and  away. 
There  is  a  lady — 

There  me  flopt.  Had  fhe  looked 
with  earnefhiefs  at  me,  I  had  been  un- 
done, I  believe. 

[$^"  Let  me  afk  you,  Lucy:  you 
have  palled  the  fiery  ordeal — Did  you 
ever  find  in  yourfelf  a  kind  of  impati- 
ence, next  to  petulance;  and  in  your1 
heart  (only  for  fear  of  expoling  your- 
felf) that  you  were  ready  to  quarrel, 
or  to  be  fhort,  with  any -body  that 
came  upon  you  of  a  fudden !  yet  have 
no  bufinefs  of  confequence  to  engage 
either  your  fingers  or  your  thoughts  ?— 
Of  late,  my  dear,  I  have  been  very  of- 
ten troubled  with  this  odd  feniation* 
But  my  whole  temper  is  altering,  I  be- 
lieve. I  mail  grow  peevifh,  perverfe, 
and  gloomy,  I  doubt.  O  this  wicked 
Sir  Harg-rave!^] 

Pray,  my  dear,  attend  for  the  future 
to  thofe  indexes  or  hands ;  and  forbear 
to  read  out  the  paffages  inclofed  by 
them,  if  you  can — But  if  you  come 
upon  them  before  you  are  aware,  why 
then  read  on — with  all  my  heart. 

But  to  return  to  Lady  L.'s  alarming 
hint — '  There  is  a  lady—' 

MRS.  REEVES.  That  Sir  Charles 
loves,  I  fuppofe  ? 

LADY  L/  That  loves  Sir  Charles  ; 
and  ihe  has — But  for  the  lady's  fake- 
Yet,  if  it  be  allowable  for  any  woman 
to  be  in  love  with  any  man,  upon  art 
uncertainty  of  return,  it  is  for  one  that 
is  in  love  with  my  brother. 

HARRIET.  And  cannot  Sir  Charles 
make  a  return  ? — Poor  lady  ! 

My  coulin  afterwards  told  me  that 
my  xipper  lip  then  quivered  like  an 
afpin-leaf.  I  did  not  know  that  it 
did.  I  felt  not  a  trembling  at  my 
heart ;  and  when  the  lip  trembles,  the 
heart,  I  think,  mould  be  affccled; 
There  ufed  to  be  a  clofe  connexion  be- 
tween mine. 

MR.  REEVES.  Mifs  Grandifonr 
told  me,  that,  if  her  brother  married,- 
half  a  fcore  women  would  break  their 
hearts. 

LADY  L.     The  words  half  a  fcore 

run  a*  glibly  off  the  tongue  as  half  a 

down  \ 
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dozen*.  But  I  believe,  let  the  envious, 
the  cenibrious,  malign  our  fex,  and 
charge  us  with  the  love  of  rakes  and 
libertines,  as  they  will,  if  all  men 
were  like  my  brother,  there  would  not 
be  a  fmgle  woman,  and  hardly  a  bad 
one,  in  the  kingdom. — What  fay  you, 
my  lord  ? 

LORD  L.  My  dear  life,  you  know 
I  am  all  attention,  whenever  you,  or 
rny  filter  Charlotte,  make  our  brother 
the  fubjeft  of  your  panegyrick.— If, 
Mifs  Byron,  you  do  not  chufe  to  hear 
fo  much  faid  of  this  beft  of  men,  you 
will,  I  doubt,  have  an  ill  time  of  it  in 
the  favour  you  will  do  us  at  Colne- 
brook. 

HARRIET.  My  lord,  I  fhould  be 
very  ungrateful,  it  I  did  not  hear  with 
pleafure  every  thing  that  mail  be  faid 
in  praife  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 

LORD  L.  When  I  am  out  of  con- 
ceit with  men,  as  too  often  they  give 
mecaufe  to  be,  I  think  of  my  brother, 
and  forgive  them. 

I  wonder,  Lucy,  what  every  body 
means  by  praifing  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon fo  much  in  my  hearing ! — Shall  I 
fly  from  town,  to  avoid  hearing  his 
praifes  !— Yes,  fay  you  ? — But  whi- 
ther ?  It  muft  not  be  to  Selby-houfe. 
Well,  then,  I  may  as  well  go  to  Colne- 
brook. I  fhall  there  be  informed  of 
the  reafon  for  all  thofe  general  ap- 
plaufes ;  for  hitherto  I  know  nothing 
of  his  hiftory,  to  what  they  tell  me  I 
am  to  know. 

Thefe  general  praifes  carried  us  away 
from  a  fubjeft  that  I  thought  we  fhould 
once  have  made  more  of — That  one 
lady — And  I  wanted  to  know,  but 
had  no  opportunity  to  inform  myfelf, 
whether  that  lady's  relations,  or  her- 
felf,  live  at  Canterbury.  On  Mon- 
day, it  feems,  Sir  Charles  fets  out 
for  that  Canterbury ! 

Our  noble  gueits  would  not  ftay 
fupper.  They  had  not  been  gone  two 
hours  before  I  had  an  humorous  let- 
ter from  Mifs  Grandifon,  I  inclofe 
it. 

*  SAT.  NIGHT,  10  O'CLOCK. 

1  T  ORD  and  Lady  L.  rejoice  me, 
*  by  telling  me,  you  will  accom- 

*  pany  them  to  Colnebrook  on  Mon- 
«  day.— That's  my  good  girl ! — I  will 
'  go  with  them  for  the  fake  of  your 
'  company.     Yet  I  had   half  denied 

*  them ;  And  why  ?  Becaufe,  if  you 
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muft  know — But  hum— and  catch 
a  moufe — Becaufe,  a  certain  imper- 
tinent propofes  a  vilit  there ;  and  I 
had  thoughts  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  being  alone  in  town,  to  rid  my 
hands  for  ever  if  poffible  of  another 
filly  fellow,  of  whom,  for  one  month  * 
a  great  while  ago,  I  thought  tolera- 
bly. 

*  You  and  I,  Harriet,  will  open  to 
each  other  all  our  hearts.  There  is 
one  chamber  that  has  two  beds  in 
it.  We  will  have  that.  Ourdrefling- 
room  mall  be  common  to  both. 
Lady  L.  is  a  morning-killer-,  fhe 
always  loved  her  bed ;  fo  we  fhall 
have  charming  opportunities  for  tete 
a  tete  converfation . 
'  I  will  drink  tea  with  you  to-mor- 
row— No,  but  I  won't :  you  and 
your  coufins  mall  drink  tea  with  us. 
— Do  you  hear  ?  I  won't  be  denied. 
And  then  we'll  fettle  how  it  fhall 
be.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear— 
If,  on  my  brother's  return  from 
Canterbury,  he  comes  to  us  at 
Colnebrook,  we  will  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  all  his  referves.  Here  is 
this  affair  of  Pollexfen's :  How 
might  it  have  ended  !  I  tremble  to 
think  of  it — You'll  ftand  by  me  : 
Won't  you  ?  I  cannot  make  Lord 
and  Lady  L.  of  my  party,  or  I  would 
have  rebelled  before  now — But  you 
and  I,  my  dear,  I  warrant  you— • 
Yet  you  are  fo  grave.  Were  you 
always  fuch  a  grave,  fuch  a  wife, 
fuch  a  'very  wife  girl,  Harriet  ?  Waft 
your  grandfather  a  very  fententious 
man  ?  Was  his  name  Salomon  Shir- 
ley ? 

'  I  love  wifdom  as  well  as  any 
body  :  but  wifdom,  out  of  it's  place, 
is  a  prude,  my  dear.  How  I 
ramble  ! — You'll  come  to-morrow— 
I  defigned  but  two  lines.  Adieu. 
Believe  me  ever  yours, 

<  C.  G.* 

I  hope,  Lucy,  I  was  not  wrong  in 
fo  readily  confenting  to  go  to  Colne- 
brook. My  own  inclination,  indeed, 
was  in  my  compliance  :  and  I  begin  to 
miilruft  myfelf,  wherever  that  ftrong- 
ly  leads.  Yet  why  fhould  I  under- 
value myfelf  ?  I  know  my  heart  to  be 
good.  In  that  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
body.  I  have  no  littlenefs  in  my 
mind  :  Naturally  I  have  not.  Guard 
me,  O  my  friends  !  by  your  prayers, 
B  b  that 
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thatnolittlenefs,  that  is  not  natural  to 
my  heart,  may  depreciate  it,  and  make 
me  unworthy  of  the  love  you  have  ever 
fhewn  to  jour 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    VII. 

MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,     TO    MISS 
LUCY    SELBY. 

SUNDAY,    MAR.   5. 

MY  coufms  will  have  it,  that  I 
am  far  gone  in  a  certain  paffion, 
\T~hey  fpeak  quite  out;]  and  with  a 
man  that  has  given  no  encouragement 
—Encouragement !  how  meanly  founds 
that  word  !  But  I  hope  they  are  mil- 
taken.  I  cannot  lay,  but  I  might 
prefer,  if  I  were  to  have  my  choice — 
one  man  to  another — But  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  being  run  away  with 
by  fo  vehement  a  folly  as  they  are  ready 
to  afcribe  to  me. 

Well,  but,  under  this  notion,  they 
are  felicitous  that  I  mould  notneglecl: 
any  opportunity  [What  a  poor  creature 
do  they  think  me!]  of  ingratiating 
nryfelf  with  the  lifters  :  And  therefore 
I  mutt,  by  all  means,  accept  of  Mifs 
Grandifon's  invitation  to  tea. 

I  infilled,  however,  that  they  mould 
accompany  me,  as  they  likewife  were 
invited  :  And  they  obliged  me — I  may 
fay  themfdves  too;  for  they  admire 
the  brother  and  lifters  as  much  as  I 
do. 

We  found  together  Lord  and  Lady 
L.  Mifs  Grandiibn,  Mifs  Jervois,  Dr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Grandifon.  Sir 
Charles  was  in  his  drawing-room  ad- 
joining to  the  ftudy ;  a  lady  with  him, 
they  faid.  What  buiinefs  had  J  to 
wilh  to  know  whether  it  was  an  elderly 
or  a  young  lady  ?  But  I  muft  tell  you 
all  my  follies.  When  we  alighted,  a 
very  genteel  chair  made  way  for  our 
couch. 

Mr.  Grandifon  made  up  to  me ; 
and,  as  heretofore,  faid  very  filly 
things,  but  with  an  air,  ss  if  he  were 
accuftomed  to  fay  fuch,  and  to  have 
them  received  as  gallant  things,  by 
thole  to  whom  he  addreffed  them. 
How  painful  it  is  to  a  mind  not  quite 
at  er.fe,  to  be  obliged  to  be  civil,  when 
the  ear  is  invaded  by  contemptible 
Speeches,  from  a  man  who  mult  think 
•as  highly  of  himfelf  for  uttering  them, 


as  meanly  of  the  undemanding  of  the 
perfon  he  is  fpeaking  to  ! 

Mifs  Grandifon  faw  me  a  little 
uneafy,  and  came  up  to  us.  <  Mr. 
Grandifon/  laid  me,  *  I  thought 
you  had  known  Mifs  Byron's  cha- 
racter by  this  time.  She  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  a  pretty  woman. 
She  has  a  foul,  Sir  :  the  man  wl 
makes  a  compliment  to  her  on  hei 
beauty,  depreciates  her  underftand- 
ing.' 

She  then  led  me  to  her  feat,  and  fat 
down  next  me. 

Mr.  Grandifon  was  in  the  midft  ot 
a  fine  fpeech,  and  was  not  well  pleafed. 
He  fat  down,  threw  one  leg  over  the 
knee  of  the  other,  hemmec]  three  01 
four  times,  took  out  his  fnuff-box, 
tapped  it,  let  the  fnuff  drop  through 
his  fingers,  then  broke  the  lumps,  then 
mut  it,  and  twirled  it  round  with  the 
fore-finger  of  his  right-hand,  as  he 
held  it  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  other  ;  and  was  quite  like 
a  fallen  boy  :  Yet,  after  awhile,  tried 
to  recover  himfelf,  by  forcing  a  laugh 
at  a  flight  thing  or  two  faid  in  com- 
pany, that  was  not  intended  to  raile 
one. 

I  think,  my  dear,  I  could  have 
allowed  a  little  more  for  him,  had  not 
his  name  been  Grandifon. 

We  foon  adjufted  erery  thing  fo 
the  little  journey.  Mr.  Grandifon 
told  Mifs  Grandiibn,  that  if  flie  would 
make  him  amends  for  her  treatment  of 
him  juft  now,  me  Ihould  put  Lord  L. 
upon  inviting  him.  Lord  and  Laciy 
L.  joined  to  do  fo.  But  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon would  not  admit  of  his  going ;  and 
I  was  glad  of  it. 

*  But,  not  to  affront  you,  coufin,' 
faid  me,  '  Mifs  Byron  and  I  want 

have  a  good  deal  of  particular  con- 
verfation  :  So  mall  not  be  able  to 
fpare^ow  an  hour  of  our  company  at 
Colnebrook.  But  one  thing,  Sir-. 
My  brother  fets  out  for  Canterbury 
to-morrow;  tell  him  that  ive  won't 
be  troubled  with  your  company ; 
Alkhim,  if  he  will?' 
'  Not  in  thole  words  neither,  coufin 
Charlotte  •.  But  I  will  otfer  attend- 
ance ;  and,  if  he  accepts  of  it,  I 
lhall  be  half  as  happy  as  if  I  went  to 
Colnebrook  j— -and  only  half,  bowing 
to  me.' 

*  Why,  now,  you  are  a  good  doci- 
*  ble  kind  of  a  maji !  I  want  to  hea 

4  what 
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*  vrhat  will  be  my  brother's  anfwer  : 

*  For  we  know  not  one  fyllable,  nor 
c  can   guefs   at  his  bufmefs  at  Can- 
'  terbury.' 

The  tea  equipage  being  brought  in, 
we  heard  Sir  Charles's  voice,  compli- 
menting a  lady  to  her  chair ;  and  who 
pleaded  engagement  for  declining  to 
drink  tea  with  his  filler.  And  then  he 
entered  the  parlour  to  us.  He  ad- 
drefied  my  coufins,  who  were  next 
him,  with  his  ufual  politenefs.  Ho 
then  came  to  me :  '  How  does  my  good 

*  Mil's   Byron  ?    Not  difcompoied,    I 

*  hone,  by    your  yefterday's  vifiters. 
'  They  are  all  of  them  in  love  with 
'  you.     But  you  mult  have  been  pain- 

*  ed — I  was  pained  for  you,  when  I 
'  heard  they  had  vifited  you.     But  ex- 

*  traordinury  merit  has  fome  forfeit- 

*  i. ires  to  pay.' 

*  I  am  lure  then/  thought  I,  '  you 

*  muft  have  a  great   many.'      Every 
time  I  fee  him,  I  think  he  rifes  upon 
me  in   the  gracefulnefs  of  his   beha- 
viour. 

'  I  have  one  agreeable  piece  of  news 
'  to  tell  you,  Madam.  Sir  Hargrave 

*  will  go  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth. 

*  He  fays,   he  cannot  be  in  the  fame 

*  kingdom  with  you,  and  not  fee  you. 
'  He   hopes,    therefore,   to  leflen   the 

*  torment,  by  flying  from  the  tempta- 

*  tion.    Mr.  Bagenhall  and  Mr.  Mer- 
'  ceda  will  go  with  him.' 

Then  whifpering  me,  he  (aid,  '  From 
'  a  hint  in  the  letter  of  the  penitent . 
«  Wilfon,  that  Mr.  Bagenhall's  cir- 

*  cumitances  are  not  happy,  and  that 

*  he  is  too  rmich  in  the  power  of  Sir 
4  Hargrave ;    I  have  prevailed  on  the 

*  latter,  in  confederation  of  the  other's 

*  accompanying  him  abroad,  to  make 

*  him  eafy.     And,  would  you  believe 

*  it?    and   can   you    forgive   me? — I 

*  have  brought  Sir  Hargrave  to  con- 

*  fent  to  give   Wilfon    the   promifed 

*  icol.    To   induce  him  to  do  this, 
'  Merceda  (influenced  by  the  argu- 

*  ments  I  urged,  founded  on  the  un- 

*  happy  fellow's  confeflions  in  that  let- 

*  ter)  offered  50  1.  more  for  his  paft 
'  fervices  to  himfelf:  and  both,  as  a 

*  proof  of   the  fmcerity  of  the  pro- 
'  mifed  reformation.    Wilfon  ihall  not 
*'  have  the  money,  but  upon  his  mar- 

*  rying  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  con- 

*  tracked :  and  on   my  return  from  a 
4  iittle  excurfion  I  am  making  to  Can. 


terbury,  I  mall  put  all  in  a  train. 
And  now,  let  me  aik  you  once  more, 
can  you  forgive  me  for  rewarding, 
as  you  may  think  it,  abafe  fervant?* 

*  6  Sir!   how  can  I  anfwer  you  ? — • 
You  told  me  at  Colnebrook,  that  we 
were  to  endeavour  to  bring  good  out 
of  the  evil  from  which  you  had  de- 
livered me.     This,  indeed,  is  mak- 
ing your  words  true  in  a  very  exten- 
five   fenfe  :    to  make  your   enemies 
your  friends  ;  to  put  wicked  men  in- 
to a  way   of  reformation ;    and   to 
make  it  a  bad  man's  intereft  to  be 
good — Forgive  you,  Sir ! — -from  what 
I  remember  of  that  poor  wretch's  let- 
ter,   I  was  obliged  to  him  myfelf '  -. 
though  vile,  he  was  lefs  vile  than  he 
might  have  been.     The  young  wo- 
man behaved  with  tendernefs  to  me 
at  Paddington  :  let  me,  therefore,  add 
50!.  to  Mr.  Merceda's   50!.  as  au 
earneft  that  I  can  follow  a  noble  ex- 
ample.' 

*  You  charm  me,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
I  am  not  difappomted  in  my  opinicji 
of  you—  Wi lion,  if  he  give  hope  of 
real   penitence,    {hall   not  want   the 
fourth  50 1.- — It  would  be  too  good  in 
you,  fo  great  a  fuffcrer  as  you  were 
by  his  wickcdnefs,  to  give  it:   but  it 
will  become  a  man  to  do  it,  who  has. 
not  been  injured  by  him,  and  who 
was  the  occalion  of  his  loiing  the  fa- 
vour of  his  employer ;  and  the  rather 
as  he  was  an  advifer  to  his  fellow- 
agents  to  fly,  and  not  to  fire  at  my 
fervants,   who  might  have  fuffered 
from  zjluniier  villain.     He  has  pro- 
mifed  repentance  and   reformation: 
this  fmall  fum  will  i;ive  me  a  kind  of 
right  to  enforce  the  performance.— 
But  no  more  of  this  jufb  now.' 
Mifs  Jervois  juft  then  looking  as  if 

me  would  be  glad  to  fpeak  with  her 

guardian,-  he   arofe,    and   taking   her 

hand,  led  her  to  the  window.     She  was 

in  a  fupplicathig  attitude,  as  if  aflung 

a  favour.     He  Teemed  to  be  ail  kind- 

nefs  and  affection  to  her — Happy  girl! 

—Mifs  Grandilbru  who  had  heard  e- 

nough  of  what  he  laid  of  Wilfor,  to 

be  affefted,  whifpercd  me,  '  Did  I  net 

tell  you,  Harriet,  that  my   brother 

was  continually  employed  in  doing 

good?    He  has  invention;  forecalt, 

and  contrivance:  but  you   fee  haw, 

thole  qxaalities  are  all  employed.'' 

«  O-Mifs  Crundifon/  faid  I,  4  I  r.in 

B  b  2.  «  fuch. 
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fuch  a  nothing! — I  cannot,  as  Sir 
Hargrave  fays,  bear  my  own  littie- 
nefs.' 

'  Be  quiet/  faid  me — {  you  are  an 
exceeding  good  girl !  but  you  Have  a 
monftrous  deal  of  pride.  Early  I 
law  that.  You  are  not  half  fo  good 
as  the  famous  Greek,  who  lofing  an 
election  for  which  he  flood,  to  be  one 
of  three  hundred  only,  thanked  the 
gods,  that  there  were  in  Athens  (I 
think  it  was)  three  hundred  better 
men  than  himfelf.  Will  you  not 
have  honour  enough,  if  it  can  be 
faid,  that  next  to  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon, you  are  the  beft  creature  in  the 
world  ?' 

Sir  Charles  led  his  ward  to  a  feat, 
and  fat  down  by  us. 

<  Coufin  Charlotte/  faid  Mr.  Gran- 
difon,  '  you  remember  your  treatment 
«  of  me,  for  addreffing  Mifs  Byron,  in 

*  an  open,  and  I  thought,  a  very  polite 

*  manner :  pray  where's  your  impar- 

*  tiality  ?  Sir  Charles  has  been  fhut  up 

*  in  his  ftudy  with  a  lady  who  would 

*  not  be  feen  by  any  body  elfe. — But 

*  Sir  Charles  may  do  any  thing."1 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late,  coufin/ 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon  ;  '  elfe  it  would 
«  be  worth  your  while  to  try  for  a  re- 

*  putation.' 

«  Has  Charlotte,  Mr.  Grandifon,1 
faid  Sir  Charles,  «  ufed  you  ill  ?  La- 
'  dies  will  do  as  they  pleafe  with  you 
«  gallant  men.  They  look  upon  you 

*  as  their  own ;  and  you  wifh  them  to 

*  do  fo>     Yoti  muft  bear  the  inconve- 
«  nience  for  the  fake  of  the  conveni- 

*  ence.' 

<  Well,  but,  Sir  Charles,  I  am  re- 

*  fufed  to  be  of  the  Colnebrook  party 
«  _  abfolutely  refufed.     Will  you  ac- 
«  cept  of  my  company  ?  Shall  I  attend 

<  you  to  Canterbury  ?' 

'  Are  you  in  earneft,  coufin  Gran- 

<  difon?    Will  you   oblige   me  with 
«  your  company?' 

«  With  all  my  heart  and  foul,  Sir 
«  Charles.' 

'  With  all  mine,  I  accept  your  kind 
«  offer/ 

This  agreeably  furprized  his  fitters 
as  well  as  me :  but  why  then  fo  fecret, 
fo  referved,  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Grandifon  immediately  went 
out  to  give  orders  to  his  fervant  for  the 
journey. 

'  A  good-natured  man!'  faid  Sir 
Charles.—'  Charlotte,  you  are  fome- 


times  too  quick  upon  him— are  yots 
not?' 

'  Too  quick  xipon'him! — No,  no? 
I  have  hopes  of  him ;  for  he  can  be 
aftiamed  :  that  was  not  always  the 
cafe  with  him.     Between  your  gen- 
tlenefs  and  my  quicknefs,  we  ftial! 
make  fomething  of  him  in  time.' 
Mr.  Grandifon  immediately  return- 
ed ;    and   we  loft  fomething  that   Sir 
Charles  was  going  to  reply.     But,  by 
feme  words  he  dropped,  the  purport 
was  to  blame  his  fifter  for  not  fparing 
Mr.  Grandifon  before  company. 
'  I   imagine,   Sir   Charles,   that  if 
you  take  Mr.  Grandifon  with  you, 
one  may  venture  to  afk  a  queftion; 
whether  you   go  to  any  family  at 
Canterbury,  that  we  have  heard  of? ' 
—It  is  to  do  good,  I  am  lure.' 
'  Your  eyes   have   afked  me  that 

?ueftron  feveral  times,  Charlotte, 
aim  not  at  making  fecrets  of  any 
thing  I  do.  I  need  not  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Yet  you,  Charlotte,  hare 
your  fecrets.' 
He  looked  grave. 

*  Have  I  my  fecrets,  Sir  Charles  ? 

*  —Pray  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

She  coloured,  and  feemed  fenfibly 
touched. 

'  Too  much  emotion,  Charlotte,  is 
'  a  kind  of  confeffion.  Take  care.' 
Then  turning  it  off  with  a  fmile— 
1  See,  Mr.  Grandifon,  I  am  revenging 
«  your  caufe.  Alarming  fpirits  love 
'  not  to  be  alarmed.'-— 

*  So,  Harriet!1  (whrfpering  to  me) 
'  I  am  filenced.     Had  I  told  you  all 
<  my  heart,  I  fhould  have  half  fufpeft. 
'  ed  you.      How  he  has  fluttered  me  t 
'  —Lady  L.  this  is  owing  to  you/ 
whifpering  her  behind  my  chair. 

*  I  know  nothing;  therefore  could 

*  tell    nothing.  —  Confcience,     con- 
e  fcience!     Charlotte/     re-whifpersd 
LadyL. 

She  fat  ftill,  and  was  filent  for  a  lit- 
tle while;  Lord  and  LadyL.  fmiling, 
and  feenaing  to  enjoy  her  agreeable  con- 
fufion.  At  laft— '  But/Sir  Charles, 
you  alivays  had  fecrets.  You  got 
out  of  me  two  or  three  of  mine 
without  exchange — You — ' 

*  Don't  be  uneafy,  my   Charlotte. 
I  expected  a  prompt,  not  a  deliberate 
reply.     My  life  is   a  various   life. 
Some  things  I  had  better  not  have 
known  myfelf.     See,  Charlotte,    if 
you  are  ierious,  you  will  make  me 

«  fo. 
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'  fo.     I  have  not  any  motives  of  ac- 

*  tion,  I  hope,  that  are  either  capri- 

*  cious  or  conceited.'  [Surely,  Lucy, 
he  cannot  have  feen  what  I  wrote  to 
you  about  his  referves '.  I  thought  he 
looked  at  me.] — *  Only  this  one  hint, 
'  my  fifter :  whenever  you  condefcend 
'  to   confult  me,    let  me   have  every 
«  thing  before  me,  that  (hall  be  necef- 

*  fary  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judg- 
'  ment — Bu  t  why  fo  grave,  Charlotte? 
'  Impute  all  I  have  laid,  as  a  revenge 
'  of  Mr.  Grandifon's  caufe,  in  grati- 
'  tude  for  his  obliging  offer  of  accom- 

*  panying  me  to  Canterbury.' 

«  Cannot  you  reward  him,  SirCharles, 
'  but  by  punifhing  ffff 

*  A  good  queftion,  Charlotte. — But 

*  do  you  take  what  I  have  faid  in  that 
«  light?' 

*  I  have  done  for  the  prefent,  Sir  : 
'  but  I  hope,   when  you   return,  we 
'  mail  come  to  an  eclairciffement.' 

'  Needs  it  one? — Will  not  better 
'  and  more  interesting  fubjefts  have 
1  taken  place  by  that  time?' — And  he 
looked  at  her  with  an  eye  of  particular 
meaning. 

*  Now  is  he  beginning  to  wind  about 
me,'  whifpered  me  to  me,  *  as  I  told 
you  at  Colnebrook :  were  he  and  I 
alone,  he'd  have  me  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.    Had  heflbeen  a  wicked 
man,  he   would  have  been  a  *uery 
wicked  one.' 

She  was  vifibly  uneafy;  but  was 
afraid  to  fay  any  more  on  the  fubjecl. 

Lady  L.  whifpered — (  Ah  !  Char- 
'  lotte,  you  are  taken  in  your  own 

*  toils.     You  had  better  let  me  into 
'  your  fecret.     I  would  bring  you  off, 

*  if  I  could.'  • 
'  Be  quiet,  Lady  L." 

We  then  talked  of  the  time  in  the 
morning  of  our  fetting  out  for  Colne- 
brook. I  thought  I  read  Mils  Emily's 
mind  in  her  eyes. — '  Shall  we  not  have 
'  the  pleaiure  of  Mifs  Jervois's  com- 
'  pany  ?'  faid  I  to  the  fitters. 

Emily  bowed  to  me,  and  fmiled. 

'  The  very  thing  that  Mifs  Jervois 

*  was  petitioning  to  me  for,'  faid  Sir 
Charles :    c  and  I  wifhed,    ladies,  to 
'  have  the  motion  come  from  one  of 

*  you.' 

'  Emily  mail  go  with  us,  I  think,* 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon. 

I*  Thank  you,  Madam,'  faid  me  : 
I  will  take.care  not  to  break  in  upon 
you  impertinently.' 
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*  What,  doft  tbou  too  think  we  have 

*  fecrets,  child  ?' 

*  Confent  with    your  ufual  grace, 
'  Charlotte:    are  you   not   too  eafily 
«  affefted?'     Sir   Charles   fpoke    this, 
fmiling. 

*  Every  thing  you  fay,  Sir  Charles, 

*  affecls  me.' 

*  I  ought  then  to  be  very  careful  of 
'  what  I  fay.   If  I  have  given  my  filter 

*  pain,  I  beg  her  to  forgive  me.' 

*  I  am  afraid  to  go  on,'  whifpered 
me  to  me.     '  Were  he  and  I  only  to- 

*  gether,    my  heart  would  be  in  his 
'  hand  in  a  moment.' 

*  I  have  only  this  to  obferve,  Mift 

*  GranJifon,'  whifpered  I  :—•' When 
'  you  are  too  hard  upon  me,  I  know 
'  to  whom  to  apply  for  revenge.' 

'  Such  another  word,  Harriet,  and 
'  I'll  blow  you  up  !' 

What  could  me  mean  by  that  ?— 

*  Blow  me  up  /"  I  have  locked  up  my 
aunt's  laft  letters,  where  fo  much  is 
faid  about  entangling,  and  inclination, 
and  fo- forth.     When  any  thing  occurs 
that  we  care  not  to  own,  I  fee  by  Mifs 
Grandifon,    that  it   is    eafy  for   the 
ilighteft  hint  to  alarm  us. 

But  Sir  Charles  to  fay  fo  ferioufly  as 
he  did,  *  That  his  life  was  a  various 

*  life;'    and  that    '  he  had  better  not 
'  have  known  fome  things  himfelf  j* 
affects  me  not  a  little.     What  can  a 
man  of  his  prudence  have  had  to  di- 
fturb  him  ?    But  my  favourite  author 
fays- 
Yet,  with  a  figh  o'er  all  mankind,  I  grant, 
In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  J 
Clouds  that  obfcure  his  fublunary  day, 
But  never  conquer.  E'en  the  beft  muft  own, 
Patience  and  rejignatktt  are  the  pillars 

Of  human  peace  on  earth.——' 

NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

But  fo  young  a  man !  fo  prudent ! 
as  I  faid ;  and  fo  generally  beloved ! 
But  that  he  is  fo,  may  be  the  occalion* 
—Some  lady,  I  doubt! — What  fad 
people  are  we  women  at  this  rate !  Yet 
fome  women  may  have  the  worft  of  it.. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  all  thefe. 
appearances,  Lucy  ? 

Mifs  Grandifon,  as  I  faid,  is  uneafy. 
Thefe  are  the  words  that  difturb  her : 

*  Only  this  one  hint,  my  fifter :  when- 
'  ever  you  condefcend  to  confult  me, 
'  let  me  have  every  thing  before  me 

*  that  mall  be  neceflary  to  enable  me  to 

*  form  a  judgment.'-. 
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And  To  they  would  me  in  her  cafe. 

But  it  i'eems  plain  from  Sir  Charles's 
Kmt,  that  he  keeps  to  himfelf  (as  Mifs 
Grandifon  once  indeed  fairl  in  his  fa- 
vour) thofe  intelligences  which  would 
difturb  her,  and  his  other  friends,  to. 
know.  The  fecret  which  he  would 
have  made  of  the  wicked  challenge  ; 
his  felf-invited  breakfafting  with  Sir 
Hargrave;  are  proofs,  among  others, 
of  this  :  and  if  this  be  his  confiderate 
motive,  what  a  forward,  what  a  cen- 
ferious  creature  have  I  been,  on  fo 
many  occafions,  to  blame  him  for  his 
referves,  and  particularly  for  his  Can- 
terbury excurfions  !  I  think  I  will  be 
cautious  for  the  future,  how  I  take 
upon  me  to  cenfure  thofe  actions, 
which  in  fuch  a  man  I  cannot  account 
for. 

Mifs  Grandilbn,  on  her  brother's 
withdrawing  with  Dr.  Bartlttt,  faid, 

*  Well,  now  that  my  coufm  Grandi- 
«  fon  will  accompany  my  brother  to 

*  Canterbury,  we  mall  have  that  fecret 

*  out  in  courfe.' 

LADY  L.  Itfeemstobe  your  fault, 
Charlotte,  that  we  have  not  had  it  be- 
fore. 

Miss  GR.     Be  quiet,  Lady  L. 

MR.GR.    Perhapsnot,  You'll  find 
I  ran  keep  a  fecret,  coufm;   efpeciaily 
if  I  am  defired  to  do  fo. 
.  MissGR.    I  mall  wonder  at  that. 

MR.GR.    Whyib? 

Miss  GR.  Shall  I  give  it  you  in 
plain  Englifh  ? 

MR.GR.  You  don't  ufe  to  mince  it. 
'  Miss  GR.  It  would  be  ftrange, 
coufin,  if  a  man  mould  make  a  fecret 
of  an  innocent  piece  of  intelligence, 
who  has  told  ftories  of  himfelf,  and 
gloried  in  them,  that  he  ought,  if  true, 
to  have  been  hanged  for.— You  would 
have  it. 

MR.  GR.  I  knew  I  muft  have  the 
plain  Englifh,  whether  I  6/kcdtov  it  or 
not.  But  give  me  leave  to  fay,  coufin. 
Charlotte,  that  you  made  not  fo  fupe- 
irlor  a  figure  juft  now. 

Miss  GR.  True,  Mr.  Grandifon. 
There  is  but  one  man  in  the  world  of 
vhom  I  (land  in  awe. 

MR.GR.  I  believe  it}  and  hope 
you  never  defign  to  marry,  for  that 
reafon. 

Mias  GR.  What  a  wretch  is  'my 
^oufin  1  Muft  a  woman  ftand  in  awe  of 
«er  hulband  ?— Whether,  Sir,  is  mar- 


riage a  ftate  of  fervitude  or  of  freedom ' 
to  a  woman  ? 

MR.  GR.  Of  freedom,  as  women- 
generally  make  it — Of  fervitude,  if 
they  know  their  duty. — Pardon  me, 
ladies. 

Miss  GR.  Don't  pardon  him. — I 
fuppofe,  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  your  con  - 
fcioufnefs,  that  you  have  only  the  nvill, 
and  not  the  fpirit^  to  awe  a  woman  of 
fenfe,  that  you  are  a  fingle  man  at  this 
day. 

LADY  L.  Pray,  my  lord,  what 
have  I  done,  that  you  treat  me  with  fo 
much  contempt  ? 

Lo  R  D  L .  Contempt !  my  bed  life !— - 
How  is  that? 

LADY  L.  You  feem  not  to  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  over-awe  me. 

Miss  GR.  Lord,  my  dear!  how 
you  are  miftakert  in  applying  thus  to 
Lord  L !  Lord  Lisa  good  man,  a 
virtuous  man :  None  but  rakes  hold 
thofe  over-awing  doftrines.  They 
know  what  they  deferve ;  and  live  in 
continual  fear  of  meeting  with  their 
deferts;  and  fo,  if  they  marry,  having 
the  hearts  of  flaves,  they  become  ty- 
rants.— Mifs  Byron — 

MR.  GR.  The  devil's  in  it  if  you 
two  ladies  want  help.  I  fly  the  pit. 

LORD  L.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Gran- 
difon, you  have  fought  a  hard  battle. 

MR.  GR.  By  my  foul,  I  think  fo- 
too !  I  have  held  it  out  better  than  I 
ufed  to  do. 

Miss  GR.    I  proteft  I   think    you. 
have.  We  fhall  brighten  you  up  among 
us.     I  am  miftaken  if  there  were  not. 
two  or  three  fmart  things  faid  by  my 
coufin.  —  Pray,    did   any  body   mind, 
them?  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear  them- 
again. — Do  you  recolleft  them  your- 
felf,  coufm  ? 

MR.  GR.    You  want  to  draw  me- 
on  again,  coufin  Charlotte.     But  the 
d — 1  fetch  me,   if  you  do.     Til  leave 
off  while  I  am  well. 

M i  s  s  G R .  Would  you  have  thought 
it,  Lady  L. !  My  coufm  has  difcretidn 
as  well  as  fmartnefs. — I  congratulate 
you,  Sir :  —  a  new  difcovery !  —  But 
hufh! — 'Tis  time  for  both  to  have  done. 

Sir  Charles  entered.  '  Mr.  Gran- 
*  difon  a  fufferer  again?'  faid  he. 

MR.GR.  No,  no !  Pretty  well  off 
this  bout! — Mifs  Byron,  I  have  had 
the  better  end  of  the  llaff,  I  believe.  . 

HARRIET.    1  cun't  fay  that,  Sir. 
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!But  you  got  off,  I  think,  in  very  good 
time. 

MR.  GR.  And  that's  a  viftory,  to 
what  it  ufed  to  be,  I  can  allure  you. 
Nobody  ever  could  awe  Mils  Grandi- 
fon. 

Miss  GR.  Coward! — You  would 
no-iv  begin  again,  would  you? — Sir 
Charles  loyfei  totake^me  dawn. 

MR.GR.  Never,  Madam,  but  when 
you  are  up.  [And  laughed  heartily.] 

Miss  GR.  Witty  too! — A  man  of 
repartee.  A  verbal  wit!  And  that's 
half  as  good  as  a  punfter  at  any  time. 

SIR  CH.  Fight  it  out,  coufm  Gran- 
difon. You  can  laugh  on,  though  the 
laugh  of  every  other  perilm  mould  be 
again  ft  you. 

MR.GR.  And  thou,  Brutus? — 
It  is  time  to  have  done. 

As  I  think  thefe  conversions  cha- 
racleriftick,  I  hope  the  recital  of  them 
will  be  excufed.  Yet  I  am  fenfible, 
thofe  things  that  go  well  off  in  conver- 
fation,  do  not  always  read  to  equal 
advantage. 

They  would  fain  have  engaged  us  to 
ftay  fupper:  but  we  excuied  ourfelves. 
I  promiied  to  breakfaft  with  them. 

I  chofe  not  to  take  my  maid  with  me. 
Jenny  is  to  be  made  over  to  me  occa- 
sionally, for  the  time  of  my  Hay.  Dr. 
Bartlett  had  denied  to  be  excufed.  So 
our  party  is  only  the  two  Siiters,  Lord 
L.  Mifs  Jervois,  and  I. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Grandifon  are 
to  fet  out  for  their  journey  early  in  the 
morning. 

Adieu,  my  Lucy.  It  is  late  :  and 
fteepinefc  promiles  to  befriend  your 

HARRIET. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MRS.  SELBY,     TO    MISS    BYRON*. 

MY    DEAREST   CHILD, 

SELBY   HOUSE,  SUNDAY,  MAR.  5. 

WE  are  all  extremely  affefted  with 
your  prefent  fituation.  Such 
apparent  ftruggles  betwixt  your  natural 
opennefs  of  heart,  and  the  confeflions 
of  a  young,  of  a  new  paffion,  and  that 
fo  laudably  founded,  and  fo  viiiblyin- 
creaiing — O  my  love,  you  mult  not 


affect  referves;  they  will  fit  very  aufc- 
wardly  upon  a  young  woman  who  ne- 
ver knew  what  affectation  and  con- 
cealment were. 

You  have  laid  me  under  :i  difficulty 
with  refpecl  to  Lady  D.  S lie  is  to  b1/. 
with  me  on  Saturday  next.  I  have  not 
written  to  her,  thoxigh  you  defired  i 
would ;  lince,  in  truth,  we  all  think, 
that  her  propoials  deicrve  conlidcra- 
tion  j  and  becaufe  we  are  afraid,  that 
a  greater  happinefs  will  never  be  your* 
and  ours,  it  is  impcflibic,  my  dear, 
to  imagine,  that  luch  a  man  as  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  Ihould  not  havr? 
feen  the  woman  whom  he  could  love, 
before  he  law  you  5  or  whom  he  had 
not  been  engaged  to  love  by  his  qrati- 
tudty  as  I  may  call  it,  for  her  la-z'f. 
Has  not  his  iifter  talked  of  half  a  fcorc 
ladies,  who  would  break  their  hearts 
for  him,  were  he  to  marry  ? — And  may 
not  this  be  the  reafon  why  he  does  not  ? 

You  fee  what  an  amiable  opennefs  of 
heart  there  is  in  the  Countefs  of  D. 
You  fee,  that  your  own  frauknefs  is  a 
particular  recommendation  of  you  to 
her.  I  had  told  her,  that  you  were 
di (engaged  in  your  affections  :  by  your 
own  declaiming  to  her  the  propofed 
relation,  you  have  given  reulbn  to  fo 
wife  a  lady  to  think  it  otherwife;  or 
that  you  are  not  fo  much  above  affect  - 
ation,  as  me  had  hoped  you  were. 
And  though  we  were  grieved  to  read 
how  much  you  were  pumed  by  Mils 
Grandifonf,  yet  Lady  D.  will  un- 
doubtedly make  the  fame  obfervationt 
and  inferences  that  Mils  Grandifon 
did.  And  what  woxild  you  have  me 
to  do  ?  fince  you  cannot  give  a  llrongcr 
inlhmce  of  your  affections  being  en- 
gaged, than  by  declining  fuch  a  pro- 
polal  as  Lady  D,  made,  before  you 
have  converied  with,  or  even  feen  Lord 
D.  And  it  becomes  not  your  charac- 
ter or  mine,  either  to  equivocate,  or  to 
i'ay  the  thing  that  is  not. 

Lady  L.  you  think,  (and  indeed  Jt 
appears)  hinted  to  Lady  D.  that  Sir 
Charles  Itands  not  in  the  way  of  Lord. 
LVs  application.  I  fee  not,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  any  room  to  hope 
from  that  quarter.  Nor  will  your  for- 
tune, I  doubt,  be  thought  conliderable 
enough.  And  as  Sir  Charles  is  not 
engaged  by  aiieelion,  and  is  generous 


*  This  Letter,  and  the  two  that  follow  it,  arc  i,:ferted  in  this  place,  though  not  re- 
ceived,^ and  anfwered,  till  Mils  Byron  was  at  Colncbruok,  for  tii»  like  of  keeping  entire 
the  fubjedl  fhe  writes  upon  from  thcnct. 
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and  munificent,  there  is  hardly  room 
to  imagine,  but  that,  in  prudence,  for- 
tune will  have  fome  weight  with  him. 
At  leaft,  on  our  fide,  that  ought  to  be 
fuppofed,  and  to  make  a  part  of  our 
firft  propofals,  were  a  treaty  to  be 
begun. 

Your  grandmamma  will  write  to  you 
with  her  own  hand.  I  refer  myielf 
wholly  to  her.  Her  wifdom,  and  her 
tendernefs  for  you,  we  all  know.  She 
and  I  have  talked  of  every  thing.  Your 
•uncle  will  not  railly  you,  as  he  has 
done.  We  ftill  continue  refolved  not 
to  prefcribe  to  your  inclinations.  We 
are  afraid  therefore  of  advifmg  you  as 
to  this  new  propofal.  But  your  grand- 
mamma is  very  much  pleafed  that  I 
have  not  written,  as  you  would  have 
had  me,  a  letter  of  abiblute  refuial  to 
the  countefs. 

Your  uncle  has  been  enquiring  into 
the  ftate  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifbn's 
affairs.  We  have  heard  ib  many  good 
things  of  him,  that  I  have  defiredMr. 
Selby  to  make  no  farther  enquiries, 
xinlefs  we  coxild  have  fome  hopes  of 
calling  him  ours.  But  do  you,  my 
dear,  neverthelefs,  omit  nothing  -that 
comes  to  your  knowledge,  that  may  let 
xis  know  in  him  what  u  good  man  is, 
and  mould  be. 

His  magnanimity  in  refufing  to  en- 
gage in  a  duel,  yet  acquitting  himlelf 
fo  honourably,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  his  courage,  is  an  example,  of 
itfeif,  of  a  more  than  human  rectitude 
«f  thinking  and  acting.  How  would 
your  grandfather  havc'cherimed  fuch  a 
young  man !  We  every  one  of  us  ad- 
mire and  revere  him  at  the  lame  time  j 
and  congratulate  you,  my  dear,  and  his 
fitters,  on  the  happy  iifne  of  the  affair 
between  him  and  that  vile  Sir  Hargrave. 

You  will  let  me  know  your  mind  as 
to  the  affair  of  Lord  D.  and  that  by 
the  next  poft.  Be  not  rafh :  be  not 
hafty.  I  am  afraid  I  pufhed  your  de- 
licacy too  much  in  my  former.  Your 
uncle  fays,  that  you  are  at  times  not  fo 
frank  in  directly  owning  your  paflion, 
as  from  your  natural  opennefs  of  heart 
he  expected  you  would  be,  when  a 
worthy  object  had  attracted  you  :  and 
he  triumphs  over  us,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, that  he  has  at  laft  detected  you  of 
affectation  in  fome  little  degree.  We 
all  fee,  and  own,  your  ftruggle  be- 
tween virgin  modefty  and  opemiefs  of 
heart,  as  apparent  in  many  pufiages  of 


your  letters  ;  and  we  lay  part  of  your 
referve  to  the  apprehenfions  you  inuft 
have  of  his  raillery :   but  after  you  have 
declared,  <  That  you  had  rather  con- 
*  verfe  but  one  hour  in  a  week  with  Sir 
'  Charles  Grandifon,'  (and   his  fifter 
you  put  in:  and  fitters  are  good  con- 
venient people  fometimes  to  a  bafhful, 
or  beginning  lover,  of  our  fex)   '  than 
be  the  wife  of  any  man  you  have  ever 
feen  or  known;  and  that,  mean  as 
the  word  pity  founds,  you  would  ra- 
ther have  his  pity  than  the  love  of 
any  other  man.' — Upon  my  word, 
my  dear,  you  need  not  be  backward 
to  fpeak   quite  out.    Excufe  me,  my 
child. 

I  have  juft  now  read  the  inclofed. 
Had  I  known  your  grandmamma  could 
have  written  fo  long  a  letter,  I  might 
have  fpared  much  of  mine.  Hers  is 
worthy  of  her.  We  all  fubfcribe  to  it  j 
but  yet  will  be  determined  by  your 
next,  as  to  the  iteps  to  be  taken  in  re- 
lation to  the  propofal  of  Lady  D.  But 
if  you  love,  be  not  aftiamed  to  own  it 
to  us.  The  man  is  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon. 

With  all  our  bleflings  and  prayers 
for  you,  I  bid  you,  my  dear  love, 
Adieu. 

MARIANNA  SELBY. 


LETTER    IX. 


MRS.  SHIRLEY,   TO  MISS  BYROlf. 
SUNDAY,    MARCH    5. 

DO  N '  T  be  afraid,  don't  be  afham- 
ed,  my  deareft  life,  to  open  your 
whole  hesrt  to  your  aunt  Selby  and 
me.  You  know  how  we  all  doat  upon 
you.  It  is  no  difgrace  for  a  young  wo- 
man of  virtue  to  be  in  love  with  a 
worthy  man.  Love  is  a  natural  paf- 
fion.  You  have  fhewn,  lam  fure,  if 
ever  young  creature  did  mew,  that  you 
are  no  giddy,  no  indifcreet  perfon. 
Not  Greville,  with  all  his  gaiety  ;  not 
Fenwick,  with  all  his  adulation;  not 
the  more  refpectable  Orme,  with  all 
his  obfequioufnefs ;  nor  yet  the  im- 
ploring Fowler;  nor  the  terrifying, 
the  mocking  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen ; 
have  feen  the  leaft  fhadow  of  vanity 
or  weaknefs  in  you.  How  happily 
have  you  fleered  through  difficulties, 
in  which  the  love  of  being  admired 
often  involve  meaner  minds  ?  And 

how 
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IvrAv  hate  you,  with  mingled  dignity 
und  courteoufnefs,  entitled  yourfelf  to 
the  efteem,  and  even  veneration,  of 
thofe  whom  you  refufed  !  And  why  re- 
fufed  ?  Not  from  pride,  but  from  prin- 
ciple ;  and  becaufe  you  could  not  love 
any  of  them,  as  you  thought  you  ought 
to  love  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  your 
hand. 

And  at  laft,  when  the  man  appeared 
to  you,  who  was  worthy  of  your  love  5 
who  had  fo  powerfully  protected  you 
from  the  lawlefs  attempt  of  a  fierce  and 
cruel  pretender;  a  man  who  proved  to 
be  the  beft  of  brothers,  friends,  land- 
lords, matters,  and  the  braveft  and  beft 
of  men;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
a  heart,  which  never  before  was  won, 
ihould  difcover  fenfibility,  and  ac- 
knowledge it's  fellow-heart  ? — What 
reafon  then  can  you  have  for  fhame  ? 
And  why  feeks  my  Harriet  to  draw  a 
curtain  between  herfelf  and  her  fym- 
pathizing  friends  ?  You  fee,  my  dear, 
that  we  are  above  fpeaking  flightly, 
becaufe  of  our  uncertainty,  of  a  man 
that  all  the  world  praifes.  Nor  are 
you,  child,  fo  weak  as  to  be  treated 
with  fuch  poor  policy. 

You  were  not  educated,  my  dear,  in 
artifice.  Difguifes  never  fat  fo  ill  upon 
any  woman,  as  they  do,  in  moft  of 
your  late  letters,  upon  you.  Every 
child  in  love-matters  would  find  you 
out.  But  be  it  your  glory,  whether 
our  wi flies  are,  or  are  not  anfwered, 
that  your  affection  is  laudable;  that 
the  cbjecl  cf  it  is  not  a  man  mean  in 
underftanding,  profligate  in  morals, 
Aor  fordid  in  degree  ;  but  fuch  an  one 
as  all  we  your  friends  are  as  much  in 
love  with  as  you  can  be.  Only,  my 
dear  love,  my  Harriet,  the  fupport  of 
my  life,  and  comfort  of  my  evil  days, 
endeavour,  for  my  fake,  and  for  the 
fake  of  us  all,  to  reftrain  fo  far  your 
laudable  inclination,  as  that,  if  it  be 
aot  yotir  happy  let-  to  give  us,  as  well 
as  yourfelf,  fo  defirable  a  bleffing,  you 
may  not  fufFer  in  your  health,  (a  health 
Ib  precious  to  me)  and  put  yourfelf  on 
a  foot  with  vulgar  girls  run  away  with 
1?y  their  headltrong  pa/lions.  The 
more  defirable  the  object,  the  nobler 
the  cenqueft  of  your  paflion,  if  it  is  to 
lie  overcome.  Neverthelefs,  fp%ak  out, 
jny  dear,  your  whole  heart  to  us,  in 
©rderto  intitle  yourfelf  to  our  beft  ad- 
vice :  and  as  to  your  xmcle  Selby,  do 
not:  let  his  raillery  pain  you.  He  di- 


verts us  as  well  as  himfelf  by  it;  he 
gains  nothing  over  us  in  the  arguments 
he  affects  to  hold  with  us ;  and,  you 
muft  know,  that  his  whole  honefb 
heart  is  wrapt  up  in  his  and  our  Har- 
riet. Worthy  man !  He  would  not, 
any  more  than  I,  be  able  to  fupport  his 
fpirits,  were  any  misfortune  to  befal 
his  niece. 

Your  aunt  Selby  has  jufl  now  (hewn 
me  her  letter  to  you.  She  repeats  in  it, 
as  a  very  ftrong  expredion  in  yours, 

*  that  you  had  rather  ccnverfe  with  this 
'  excellent  man  but  one  hour  in  a  week, 
'  than  be  the  wife  cf  any  man  you  have 

*  ever  feen  or  known . '   It  i  s  a  ftrong  ex- 
preflion  ;  but,  to  me,  is  an  exprefiion 
greatly  to  your  honour ;  fmce  it  fhe\vs, 
that  the  mind,  and  not  the  perfon,  is. 
the  principal  obje6tof  ycur  love. 

I  knew  that,  if  ever  you  did  love,  it 
would  be  a  love  of  the  pureft  kind. 
As  therefore  it  has  not  fo  much  perfov. 
in  it,  as  moft  loves  ;  fufFer  it  not  to* 
triumph  over  your  reafon  j  nor,  becaufe 
ycu  'cannot  have  the  man  you  could 
prefer,  refolve  againft  having  any  other. 
Have  I  not  taught  you,  that  marriage 
is  a  duty,  whenever  it  can  be  entered 
into  with  prudence  ?  What  a  mean, 
what  a  felfifli  mind  muft  that  perfort 
have,  whether  man  or  woman,  who 
can  refolve  againft  entering  into  -the 
ftate,  becaufe  it  has  it's  cares,  it's  fa- 
tigues, it's  inconveniences  !  •  Try  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  my  dear,  by  this 
rule.  If  he  forbears  to  marry  on  fuch 
narrow  motives,  this  muft  be  one  of 
his  great  imperfections.  Not  be  afraid 
to  try.  No  man  is  abfolutely  perfect. 

But 'Sir  Charles  may  have  engage- 
ments, from  which  he  cannot  free  him- 
felf. My  Harriet,  I  hope,  will  not 
give  way  to  a  pafiion,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  returned,  if  file  find  that 
to  be  the  cafe.  You  hope,  you  pretti- 
ly faid  in  one  of  your  letters,  *  that  you 

*  mall  not  be  undone  by  a  good  man.* 
After  fuch  an  efcape  as  you  had  from 
Sir  Hargrave,  I  have  no  fear  from  a 
bad  one :  but,  my  child,  if  you   are 
undone  by  a  good  one,  it  muft  be  ycur 
own  fault,  while  neither  he   nor  his 
fillers  give  you  encouragement. 

I  know,  my  dear,  how  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions  will  hurt  your  delicacy :  but 
then  yoxi  muft  doubly  guard  yourfelf  $ 
for  the  reality  will  be  worfe  wounding 
to  that  delicacy  than  the  fuppofition 
ought  to  be,  Jf  there  be  but  one  man 
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in  the  world  that  can  undo  you,  will 
you  not  guard  againft  him  ? 

I  long  to  fold  my  deareft  Harriet  to 
my  fond  heart ;  but  yst,  this  that  fol- 
lows is  the  advice  I  give,  as  to  the 
fituation  you  are  now  in  :  lofe  no  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  his  amiable  iifters.  [By  the  way, 
if  Mifs  Grandifon  gueifes  at  your 
mind,  fire  is  not  fo  generous  in  her 
raillery  as  is  confident  with  the  reft  of 
her  amiable  character.}  Never  deny 
them  your  company,  when  they  requelt 
vlifs  Grand!  fon  has  promifed  you 
The  hiitory  of  their  family.  Exacl  the 
performance  of  that  promife  from  her. 
You  will  thus  come  at  farther  lights, 
by  which  you  may  be  guided  in  your 
future  fteps. — In  particular,  you  will 
find  out,  whether  the  fifter  efpoufe  the 
iutereft  of  any  other  woman;  though 
iiir  Charles's  refervedneis,  even  to 
them,  may  not  let  them  know  the  fe- 
crcts  of  his  heart  in  this  particular. 
And  if  they  do  not  efpoufe  any  other 
perfcu's  interefi,  why  may  they  not  be 
;nnde  your  friends,  my  dear?— As  to 
icitunc,  could  we  have  any  hint  what 
would  be  expected,  we  would  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  make  that  matter 
eafy  ;  and  muft  be  content  with  mo- 
derate fettlements  in  your  favour. 

But  as  I  approve  of  your  aunt's 
having  forborne  to  write,  as  you  would 
have  Had  her,  to  Lady  D.  What  mall 
•iV?  do  in  that  affair  ?  it  will  be  alked. 

What?  Why  thus:  Lady  D.  has 
made  it  a  point  that  you  are  djfengaged 
•n  your  attentions ;  your  aunt  has 
fignified  to  her  that  you  are  ;  you  have; 
given  that  lady  a  hint,  whirli  you  fay, 
overclouded  her  brow.  She  will  be 
here  on  Saturday  next.  Then  will 
ihe,  no  doubt,  expect  the  openeft 
dealing. — And  me  ought  to  have  it. 
Her  own  franknefs  demands  it ;  and 
the  character  we  have  hitherto  fup- 
ported,  and  I  hope  always  mall  fup- 
port,  requires  it.  I  would  therefore 
let  lady  D.  know  the  whole  of  Sir 
Hargrave  Pollexfen's  attempt,  [You, 
my  dear,  was  fo  laudably  frank  as  to 
bint  it  to  her]  and  of  the  generous  pro- 
tection given  you  by  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon. Truth  never  leaves  room  for 
(elf-reproach.  Let  your  aunt  Selby 
then  own,  that  you  had  written  to  her; 
declining,  with  the  moft  refpeftful 
gratitude,  the  honour  intended  you : 
Which  (lie  could  no  otherwise 


for  than  by  fuppofmg,  and  indeed  be- 
lieving, that  you  would  prefer  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  to  any  other  man  ;  but  that 
you  knew  nothing  of  his  engagements ; 
nor  had  reafon  to  look  upon  any  part 
of  his  behaviour  to  you,  but  as  the 
effeft  of  his  general  politenefs  ;  nor 
that  his  fifters  meant  more  by  calling 
yo\\.fifter  than  their  b  rut  her"  s  fifter  as: 
well  as  theirs. 

All  this  rliall  be  mentioned  to  Lady 
D.  ia  ftriff  confidence.  Then  will 
Lady  D.  know  the  whole  truth.  Sh« 
will  be  enabled,  as  fhs  ought,  to  judge 
for  herfelf.  You  will  not  appear  in 
her  eye  as  guilty  of  affectation.  We 
mall  all  aft  in  character.  If  Lady  L. 
and  Mifs  Grandifon  did  (as  you  fup- 
pofe)  acquaint  Lady  D.  that  you  were 
not  addrefled  by  their  brother,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  faid  the  truth  j 
and  you  know,  rny  dear,  that  we 
mould  be  as  ready  'to  do  juftice  to 
others  veracity  as  to  our  own.  She 
will  fee,  that  your  regard  for  Sir 
Charles  (if  a  regard  you  have,  that 
may  be  an  obftacle  to  her  views)  is 
owing  to  a  laudable  gratitude  for  his 
proteclien  given  to  a  young  woman, 
whofe  heart  waa  before  abfolutely  dif- 
engaged. 

And  whai  will  be  the  confequence  ? 
—Why,  either  that  her  ladylhip  wilt 
think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  then 
you  will  be  juft  where  you  were  j  or, 
that  me  will  interefl  herfelf  in  finding 
out  Sir  Charles's  engagements :  And 
as  you  have  communicated  to  Lady  L, 
and  Mifs  Grandifon  the  letters  that 
have  palled  between  Lady  D.  and  your 
aunt,  together  with  the  contents  of 
yours,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  propofal ; 
and  as  Lady  D.  is  acquainted  with, 
thofe  two  ladies ;  me  will  probably 
inform  herfelf  of  their  fentiments  in 
relation  to  the  one  affair  and  the  other  j 
and  the  matter  on  every  fide,  by  this- 
means,  will  fooner  come  to  a  decifion 
than  probably  it  can  any  other  way. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  exprefs  my- 
felf  clearly.  I  am  not  what  I  was  : 
But  bleffed  be  God  that  I  am  what  I 
am  !  I  did  not  think,  that,  in  fo  little 
a  time,  I  could  have  written  fo  much 
as  I  have.  But  my  dear  Harriet  is  my 
fubject ;  and  her  happinefs  is,  and  ha&- 
ever  been,  my  only  care,  iince  I  loft, 
the  hulband  ot  my  youth,  the  dear  mart 
wfro,  Divided  witk  nis  that;  and  all  my 
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;  who  had  a  love  for  you  equal 
to  my  own  ;  and  who,  I  think,  w6uld 
have  given  juft  fuch  advice.  What 
would  Mr.  Shirley  have  thought  ? 
How  would  he,  in  the  like  cafe,  have 
acled  ?  are  the  queftions  I  always  afk 
myfelf,  before  I  give  my  opinion  in 
any  material  cafes,  cfpecially  in  thoi'e 
which  relate  to  you. 

And  here  let  me  commend  a  fenti- 
ment  of  yours,  that  is  worthy  of  your 
dear  grandfather's  pupil :  <  I  fho\ild 

*  defpife  my  {elf/    fuy  you,    *  were  I 
<  capable  of  keeping  o'ne  man  in  fu- 

*  fpenfe,   -while   I    was   balancing  in 

*  favour  of  another."' 

Good  young  creature,  hold  fail  your 
principles,  whatever  befals  you.  Look 
upon  this  world  as  'you  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  it.  I  have  lived 
to  a  great  age  :  Yet,  to  look  backward 
to  the  time  of  my  youth,  when  I  was 
not  a  ftranger  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
-that  now  agitate  you,  what  a  fhort 
fpace  does  it  feera  to  be  !  Nothing 
with-holds  my  wifhes  to  be  releafed 
but  my  defire  of  feeing  the  darling  of 
my  heart,  my  fweet  orphan -girl,  happy 
in  a  worthy  man's  prote&ion.  O  that 
it  could  be  in — But  (hall  we,  my 
dear,  prefcribe  to  Providence  ?  How 
know  we  what  that  has  defigned  for 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ?  His  welfare  is 
the  concern  of  hundreds,  perhaps. 
He,  compared  to  us,  is  as  the  pubhck 
to  the  private.  I  hope  we  are  good 
people :  Comparatively,  I  am  iurc, 
we  are  good.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  way  by  which  we  mall  be  judged 
hereafter.  But  yet,  to  him,  we  are 
but  as  that  private. 

Don't  think,  however,  my  beft  love, 
that  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  fenfible 
of  what  mcft  affecls  you.  Of  your 
pleafures,  your  pains,  I  can  and  do 
partake.  Your  late  haraflings,  fo  ten- 
der, fo  lovely  a  bloflbm,  coft  me  many 
a  pang ;  and  ftill  my  eyes  bear  \vit- 
nefs  to  my  fenfibility,  as  the  cruel 
fcenes  are  at  times  read  to  me  again, 
or  as  I  recal  them  to  memory.  But 
all  I  mean  is,  to  arm  you  againft  feel- 
ing too  fenilbly,  when  it  is  known, 
the  event  which  is  now  hidden  in  the 
bolbm  of  Providence,  mould  it,  as 
is  but  too  likely,  prove  unfavour- 
able. 

You  have  a  great  deal  of  writing 
upon  your  hands.  We  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with  any  of  that,  Ewt  if  you 
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write  to  your  aunt  Selby,  (as  the  time 
till  next  Saturday  is  fhort)  that  will 
be  writing  to  us  both. 

God  preferve,  direct,  and  blefs,  my 
fweet  orphan-child  ! — This  is  the 
hourly  prayer  of  your  ever  affc£liona[s 
grandmother) 

H£NRIETTA  SHIRLEY. 


LETTER     X. 

MISS    HARRIET    BY.RON,     TO    MRS. 
SELBY. 

COI.NEJJROOK,    TUESDAY,  MARCH  7. 

I  Have  the  favour  of  yours,  and  of 
my  dear  grandmamma's,  juit 
brought  me.  The  contents  are  fo 
afteeYmg,  that,  though  in  full  aflem- 
bly,  as  I  may  fay,  in  this  delightful 
family,  I  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  to  read  them.  Mil's 
Grand!  fon  faw  my  confufion,  my  puz- 
zle, what  mall  I  call  it?  To  be 
charged  fo  home,  my  dear  aunt ! — Such 
apparent  Jlruggles ! — And  were  they, 
Madam,  fo  <ve ry  apparent  ? — Ayoung, 
a  nenv  pajfion ! — And  fo  <vifibly  in- 
creafmg  ! — Pray,  Madam,  if  it  be  fo, 
it  is  not  at  it's  height — And  is  it  not, 
while  but  in  it's  progrefs,  conquerable  ? 
— But  have  I  been  guilty  of  affe£l~ 
fit  ion  ?  of  referees? — If  I  have,  my 
uncle  has  been  very  merciful  to  the 
aukward  girl. 

And  you  think  it  impoffible,  Ma- 
dam, but  he  has  feen  women  whom  h* 
could  love,  before  he  faw  me  ?  Very 
likely !  But  was  it  kind  to  turn  the 
word  gratitude  upon  me  in  fuch  a. 
manner  ? 

I  do  fee  what  an  amiable  opennefs 
of  heart  there  is  in  Lady  D.  I  admire 
her  for  it,  and  for  her  other  matronly 
qualities.  What  can  joa  do,  Madam  ? 
What  can  /  do  ?  That  is  the  queftion, 
called  upon  as  I  am,  by  my  grand- 
mamma as  well  as  by  you,  to  fpealc 
ftill  plainer,  plain  as  in  your  opinion 
I  had  fpoken,  and  indeed  in  my  own, 
now  I  read  the  free  fentence,  drawn 
out  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
letter.  My  grandmamma  forgives, 
and  even  praifes  me,  for  this  fentence. 
She  encourages  me  to  fpeak  ftill  plainer. 
Jtis  no  difgrace,  me  fays,  for  a  woman 
of  virtue  to  be  in  love  with  a  worthy 
man.  Love  is  a  natural  pafllon,  fhV 
tells  me  :  Yet  cautions  me  again  it 
C  c  a  fuffrring 
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fuifering  ifc  to  triumph  over  my  reafon  5 
in  /hort,  not  to  love  till  there  ihall  be 
a  certainty  of  return.  And  fo  I  can 
love  as  I  -zc7//,  ivben  I  will,  nay 
•vjkotn  I  will ;  for  if  he  won't  have  me, 
I  am  defired  not  to  reiblve  agairiil 
marrying  feme  other;  Lord  D.  for 
example,  if  he  will  be  fo  good  as  to 
Jiave  me. 

Well,  but  upon  a  full  examination 
of  my  heart,  how  do  I  find  it,  now  I 
am  called  upon  by  my  two  moft  vene- 
}-able  friends,  to  undraw  the  curtain, 
and  to  put  off  ibe  dij'guifes  through  which 
every  child  in  Iwe-matiers  finds  me 
out  ?  mail  I  fpeak  my  whole  heart  ? — 
To  fetch Jympatbifixg  friends  furely  I 
ought.  'Well  then,  I  own  to  you, 
jny  honoured  grandmamma  and  aunt, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  encouraging  any 
Other  addrefs-  Yet  have  I  no  hope.  I 
look  upon  myfelf  as  prefumptuous  ; 
sjpon  him  as  too  excellent,  and  too 
confiderable  :  for  he  has  a  great  eftate, 
and  flill  greater  expectations  ;  and  as 
to  peribnal  and  intelleclual  merit,  what 
•woman  can  deferve  him  ! — Even  in  the 
article  of  fortune  only,  you  think  that, 
in  prudence,  a  man  fo  munificent 
ihouid  look  h.igher. 

Be  pleafed,  therefore,  Madam,  jn 
conformity  to  my  grandmamma's  ad- 
vice, to  tell  Lady  D.  from  me,  That 
I  think  her  laudable  opennefs  deferves 
lii-.c  opennefs. — That  your  Harriet  was 
o.i.'engaged  in  her  affeiiions,  abi'olutely 
diieij gaged,  when  you  told  her  that  me 
v/:ia  : — -Tell  her  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened :— Tell  her  how  my  gratitude  en- 
gaged me  : — That,  at  firft,  it  was  no 
more  ;  but  that  now,  being  called  up- 
on, on  this  occafion,  I  have  owned  my 
.gratitude  exalted,  [it  may  not,  I  hope, 
be  fard,  debafed,  the  object  fo  worthy] 
into — Love — Yes,  fey  Love — fmce  I 
ail  too  aukwardly  in  the  difguifss  I 
have  affumed  : — That,  therefore,  1  caa 
no  more "mjtjjtice,  than  by  in.  hnatiin, 
think  of  any  other  ir.an  : — And  own  to 
to  her,  tfyat  bjerladyihip  has,  however, 
engaged  my'refpe&ful  love,  even  to 
yeverence,  by  her  goodnefs  to  me  in 
the  vifit  fhc  honoured  me  with  ;  an.d 
that,  for  ber  fake,  had  I  feen  nothing 
pbjeftahle  in  Lord.  D.  upon  an  inter- 
view, and  farther  acquaintance,  I  could 
have  given  ear  to  this  pr<  pofai,  pre- 
ferably to  any  o'.her  that'  h-;d  yet  been 
rno.dc  me,  were  my  heart  as  free  as  it 
y/as  when  /he  made  her  firH  propofal. 


And  yet  I  own  to  you,  my  venerable 
friends,  that  I  always  think  of  Mr. 
Ormc  with  grateful  pity,  for  his  hum- 
ble, for  his  modeil  perfeverauce. 
What  would  I  give  to  fee  Mr.  Orme 
married  to  fome  very  worthy  woman, 
with  whom  he  could  be  happy  ! 

Finally,  befpeak  for  me  her  lady- 
fhip's  favour  and  friendship  ;  but  nut 
to  be  renewed  till  my  lord  is  married—- 
And may  his  nuptials  be  as  happy  as 
wilhed  to  be  by  a  mother  fo  worthy  I 
But  tell  her,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
I  would  not,  fpr  twelve  times  my  lord's 
ia,oool.  a  year,  give  my  hand  to  him, 
or  to  any  man,  while  another  had  a 
place  in  my  heart  5  however  unlikely 
it  is,  that  I  may  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  man  I  prefer. 

But  tell  Lady  D.  all  this  in  confi- 
dence, in  the  ftricleft  confidence  ;  a- 
mong  more  general  reafons  regarding 
the  delicacy  of  our  fex,  for  fear  the 
family  I  am  with,  who  now  love,  mould 
hate,  and,  what  would  be  ftill  worfe, 
defpife,  your  Harriet  for  her  prefump- 
tion  ! — I  think  I  could  not  bear  that  1 
—Don't  mind  this  great  blot — forgive 
it — it  would  fall — my  pen  found  it 
before  I  faw  it. 

3fc  3&  $fc  & 

•TR?    •sfp-  "^    •%£ 

As  to  myfelf  ;  whatever  be  my  lot, 
I  will  endeavour  to  reap  confolation 
from  thefe  and  other  paflages  in  the 
two  precious  letters  before  me  : 

'  If  you  love,  be  not  afhamed  to 

'  own  it  to  us The  man  is  Sir 

'  Charles  Grandifon.' 

*  My  affection  is  laudable  :  the  ob- 

*  jec~l  of  it  is  a  man  not  mean  in  un- 
'  derftanding  ;  nor  profligate  in  mo- 
'  rals  ;  nor  fordid  in  degree.     All  my 

*  friends  are  in  love  with  him  as  well 
«  as  I.' 

*  My  loye  is  a  love  of  the  pureft 
«  kind.' 

*  And    I  ought  to   acquiefce,   be- 
1  caufe  Sir  Charles,  compared  to  «;,  is 
'  as  thepublick  to  the  private.  Private 
'  cohiiderations,  therefore,   mould  be 
'  as  nothing  to  me.' 

Noble  inrh'nclions  !  my  deareft  two 
mammas  !  to  which  I  will  endeavour 
*o  give  their  full  weight. 

And  now  let  me  take  it  a  little  un- 
kindly, that  you  call  me  your  orphan- 
girl  !  You  two,  and  my  honoured  un- 
cle, have  fuppliedall  wanting  relations 
to  me  :  My  father  then,  my  grand- 
mam/na,  and  my  other  mamma,  conti- 
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nue  to  pray  for,  and  to  blefs,  not  your 
orphan,  but  your  real  daughter,  in  all 
love  and  reverence, 

HARRIET  BYRCN-SHIRI.EY-SELBY. 


LETT  E  R     XI. 

MISS     HARRIET     BYRON,      TO     MISS 
LUCY    SELBT. 

COLNEEROCK,   TUESDAY   MARCH  7. 

•  ERE  I  am,  my  clear  Lucy,  re- 
turned to  ihis  happy  afylum  :  but 
•with  what  different  emotions  from  the 
firft  time  1  entered  it !  how  did-  my 
heart  flutter,  when  one  of  Sir  Cir 
fervants,  who  attended  us  on  horfc- 
back,  pointed  cut  to  us,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  ladies,  the  very  fpot  where 
the  two  chariots  met,  and  the  conteft 
began  !  The  recollection  pained  me: 
yet  do  I  not  owe  to  that  terrifying  in- 
cident the  friendship  I  am  admitted  into 
with  fo  amiable  a  family  ? 

Mifs  Grandifon,  ever  obliging,  has 
indulged  me  in  my  choice  of  having  a 
room  to  myfelf.  I  mall  have  the  more 
leifure  for  writing  to  you,  my  dear 
friends. 

Both  fhe  and  Lady  L.  are  very  ur- 
gent with  me  to  fhewthem  fomeof  the 
letters  in  our  correspondence ;  and 
Mils  Grandifon  fays,  if  that  will  en- 
courage me  to  oblige  them,  tkey  will 
fhe-vv  me  fome  of  their  brother's — Who 
would  not  be  tempted  by  fuch  an  ex- 
change ?  I  am  more  than  half-afraid: 
— But  furely,  in  fuch  a  heap  of  iiuff  as 
I  have  written,  there  is  fomething  that 
I  can  read  to  them.  Shall  I  be  per- 
mitted, do  you  think,  to  have  my  let- 
ters returned  me  for  this  purpofe  ?  The 
remarks  of"  thcfe  ladies  on  what  I  mall 
think  fit  to  ihew  them,  will  be  of  great 
life  in  helping  to  fettle  my  judgment. 
I  know  I  have  thrown  out  many  things 
at  random  ;  and,  being  a  young  crea- 
ture, and  not  parted  the  age  of  fancy , 
have,  in  all  thole  fentiments  which  are 
pot  borrowed,  been  very  faperficial. 
How  can  it  be  otherwife  ! 

The  converfation  in  the  coach  turn- 
pd  upon  their  own  family;  (for  I  put  in 
iny  claim  to  Mifs  Grandifon's  former 
prcmife  en  that  head  ;)  from  which  I 
gathered  the  following  particulars. 

bir  Thomas  Grandifon  was  cue  of 


the  handfomeft  men  of  his  time :  HJ 
had  a  great  notion  of  magnificence  in 
living  j  and  went  deep  into  all  the 
fafhionable  diverfions,  except  gaming 
with  cards  and  dice ;  though  he  ran  into 
one  as  expenlive,  but  which  he  called 
a  nobler  vice  ;  valuing  himfelf  upon  his 
breed  of  race-horfes  and  hunters,  and 
upon  his  kennel;  in  both  which  ar- 
ticles he  was  extravagant  to  profu- 
fion. 

His  father,  Sir  Charles,  was  as  fru- 
gal as  Sir  Thomas  was  profufe.  Ha 
was  a  purchafer  all  his  life ;  and  left 
Lls  fon,  bcfides  an  ellate  of  6, cool. 
a  year  in  England,  and  near  2,000!. 
a  year  in  Ireland,  rich  in  money. 

His  lady  was  of  a  noble  family; 
fitter  to  Lord  W.  She  was,  as  you 
have  already  been  told,  the  moil  ex- 
cellent of  women.  I  was  delighted  to 
fee  her  two  daughters  bear  teflimony 
to  her  goodnefs,  and  to  their  own 
worth,  by  their  tears.  It  was  impof- 
fible,  in  the  character  of  fo  good  a  wo- 
man, not  to  think  of  my  own  mamma  j 
and  I  could  not  help,  on  the  remem- 
brance, joining  my  tears  with  theirs. 

Mifs  Jervois  alfo  wept :  not  only 
from  tendernefs  of  nature  and  fympa- 
thy ;  but,  as  ihe  owned,  from  regret, 
that  fhe  had  not  the  fame  reafon  to  re- 
joice in  a  living  mother,  as  we  'had  to 
remember  affectionately  the  departed. 

What  I  have  written,  and  fhall  far- 
ther write,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grandifon,  I  gathered  from 
what  was  dropt  by  one  lady,  and  by 
the  other,  at  different  times ;  for  it 
was  beautiful  to  obferve  with  what  he- 
fitation  and  reluctance  they  mentioned 
any  of  his  failings,  with  whatpleafure 
his  good  qualities ;  heightening  the 
one,  and  extenuating  the  other.  O  my 
Lucy,  how  would  their  hearts  havs 
overflowed  in  his  praifes,  had  they  had 
fuch  a  faultlefs  father,  and  excellent 
man,  as  was  my  father !  Sweet  is  the 
remembrance  of  good  parents  to  good 
children ! 

Lady  Grandifon  brought  a  great  for- 
tune to  Sir  Thomas.  He  had  a  fine 
.poetical  vein,  which  he  was  fond  of 
cultivating.  Though  his  fortune  was. 
fo  ample,  it  was  his  perfon  and  his 
yerfes  that  won  the  lady  from  feveral 
competitors.  He  had  not,  however, 
her  judgment.  He  was  a  poet;  and  I 
have  heard^my  grandfather  fay,  that  to 
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be  a  poet  requires  a  heated  imagination, 
which  often  runs  away  with  the  judg- 
ment. 

This  lady  took  the  confent  of  all 
her  friends  in  her  choice  ;  but  there 
ieemed  a  hint  to  drop  from  Lady  L. 
that  they  confented,  becaufe  it  was  her 
choice  ;  for  Sir  Thomas,  from  the  day 
he  entered  upon  his  eftate,  fet  out  in  a 
way  that  every  body  concluded  would 
dimir.ifh  it. 

Ke  made,  however,  a  kind  hufband, 
as  it  is  called.  His  good  fenfe  and  his 
polilenefs,  and  the  pride  he  took  to  be 
"thought  one  cf  the  beft-bred  men  in  Eng- 
land, fecured  hcrrofftplatfanttnatmtnt. 
But  Lady  Grandifon  had  qualities  that 
deferred  one  of  the  beft  and  tendered  of 
men .  Her  eye  and  her  ear  had  certainly 
milled  her.  I  believe  a  woman,  who 
chufss  a  man  whom  every  body  ad- 
mires, if  the  man  be  not  good,  mufl 
expect  that  he  will  have  calls  and  in- 
clinations that  will  make  him  think 
the  character  of  a  domeftick  man  be- 
neath him. 

She  endeavoured,  at  fetting  out,  to 
engage  his  —  companionableneft  — fiiall 
I  call  it  ?  She  was  fond  of  her  hufband. 
He  had  renibn  to  be,  and  was,  proud 
of  his  wife:  but  when  he  had  ihewed 
her  every  where,  and  (he  began  to  find 
herfelf  in  circumftances  which  ought 
to  ddmefticate  a  wife  of  a  much  gayer 
turn  than  Lady  Grandifon  pretended 
to  have,  he  gave  way'to  his  predomi- 
nant bias  ;  and  after  a  while,  leaving 
the  whole  family-care  to  her,  for  her 
excellence  in  every  branch  of  which 
he  was  continually  praifing  her,  (he 
did  her  that  juilice)  he  was  but  lit- 
tle at  home  in  the  fummer;  and,  in 
the  winter,  was  generally  engaged  four 
months  in  the  diverfions  of  this  great 
town ;  and  was  the  common  patron  of 
all  the  performers,  whether  at  plays, 
operas,  or  concerts. 

At  firft  fetting  out  in  this  way,  he 
was  felicitous  to  carry  his  lady  with 
him  to  town.  She  always  chearfully 
accepted  of  his  invitation,  when  ilie 
fyw  he  was  urgent  with  her  to  go.  She 
Vvould  not  give  a  pretence  for  fo  gay  a 
man  to  throw  orf  that  regard  to  ap- 
pearances, which  pride  made  him  will- 
ing to  keep  up.  But  afterwards  his 
invitations  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  me  finding  that  her  prcllnce 
lengthened  the  time  of  his  (lay  in 
tbwn,  y.nd  added  greatly  to  his  cx- 


pences,  (for  he  never  would  abate, 
when  they  were  together,  of  that  mag- 
nificence in  which  he  delighted  to  livie 
in  the  country)  me  declined  going  up  : 
and  having  by  this  time  her  three  chil- 
dren, me  found  it  was  as  agreeable  to 
Sir  Thomas  as  to  herfelfv  that  me 
ihould  turn  her  thoughts  wholly  to  the 
domeftick  duties.  Lady  Grandifon, 
when  me  found  that  me  could  not  bring 
Sir  Thomas  to  leffen  his  great  ex- 
pences,  fuppofed  it  to  be  wifdam  to  en- 
deavour, to  the  utmdft  of  her  power, 
to  enable  him  to  fupport  them  without 
difcredit  to  himfelf,  or  vifible  hurt  to 
his  family.  The  children  were  young, 
and  were  not  likely  to  make  demands 
upon  him  for  many  years  to  come. 

Here  was  a  mother,  my  dear !  Who 
will  fay,  that  mothers  may  not  be  the 
juofi  ufeful  perfons  in  the  family,  when 
they  do  their  duty,  and  the;.r  hufbandi 
are  defective  in  theirs  ?  Sir  Thomas 
Grandifon" s  delights  centered  in  him- 
felf? Lady  Grandifon' s  in  her  htifband 
and  children.  What  a  fuperiority ! 
what  an  inferiority ! 

Yet  had  this  lady,  with  the  beft  oeco- 
nomy,  no  narrowr.efs  in  her  heart. 
She  was  beloved  for  her  generofity  and 
benevolence.  Her  poor  neighbours 
adored  her.  Her  table  was  plenteous. 
She  was  hofpitable,  as  well  from  the 
largenefs  of  her  own  heart,  as  to  give 
credit  to  her  hufband  ;  and  fo  far  to 
accommodate  herfelf  to  his  tafte,  as 
that  too  great  a  difference  might  not  be 
feen  between  his  abfence  and  prefence. 
As  occafions  offered,  me  would  confer 
benefits  in  the  name  of  a  hufband, 
whom,  perhaps,  fhe  had  not  feen  of 
months,  and  knew  not  whether  fhe 
might  fee  for  months  to  come.  She 
was  fatisfied,  though  hers  was  the_/zr/? 
merit  with  the  fecond  merit  reflected 
from  that  fhe  gave  him  :  '  I  am  but  Sir 
Thomas's  almoner;  I  know  I  fhall 
pleafe  Sir  Thomas  by  doing  this  : 
Sir  Thomas  would  have  done  thus. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  been  more 
bountiful  had  he  been  prefent.' 
He  had  been  once  abfent  from  this- 
admirable  wife  fix  whole  months,  when 
he  left  her  but  for  one;  he  defigned 
only  an  excurfion  to  Paris,  when  he 
fet  out ;  but  when  in  company  as  gay 
as  himfelf,  while  he  was  there,  he  ex- 
tended his  tour;  and,  what  was  Mill 
more  inexcufable,  he  let  his  lady  hear 
from  him  by  fecond -hand  only.  He  ne- 
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ver  Vvrrote  one  line  to  her  with  his  own ; 
yet,  on  his  return,  affected  to  furprize 
her  by  a  fudden  appearance,  when  me 
knew  net  that  he  was  in  England. 

Was  not  this  intolerably  vain  iri 
him  ?  The  moment  he  appeared,  f®  fe- 
cure  was  he  of  his  lady's  unmerited 
love,  that  he  fuppofed  the  joy  fhe  would 
break  out  into,  would  ianifh  from  her 
thoughts  all  memory  of  his  pall  un- 
kindnefs. 

He  afked  her,  however,  after  the 
firil  emotions,  (for  fhe  received  him 
•with  real  joy)  if  fhe  could  ealily  for- 
give him  ? — '  Forgive  you,  Sir  ?— Yes, 
'  if  you  can  forgive  yourfelf.* 

This  he  called  fevere.  Well  he 
might  j  for  it  was  jufl.  Lady  Gran- 
tlilon's  goodnefs  was  founded  in  prin- 
ciple j  not  in  tamenefs  or  fervility. 

*  Be  not  ferious,  Sir  Thomas,"1  faid 
my  lady;  and  flung  her  arms  about 
him.     *  You  know  by  your  queflion, 

you  were  unkind.  Not  one  line  from 
your  own  hand  neither — But  the  fee- 
ing you  now  fafe  and  well,  com- 
penfates  me  for  all  the  anxieties  you 
have  given  me  in  the  pall  fix  te- 
dious months — Can  I  fay  they  were 
not  anxious  ones?  But  I  pity  you, 
Sir,  for  the  pleafure  you  have  loll  by 
fo  long  an  ab  fence.  Let  me  lead  you 
to  the  nurfery ;  or,  let  the  dear  pratlers 
come  down  to  receive  their  father's 
bleffing.  How  delightful  is  their 
dawning  reafon  !  Their  improve- 
ments exceed  my  hopes :  of  what 
pleafure  do  you  deprive  yourfelf  by 
thefe  long  abfences  ! ' 
«  My  dear  Mifs  Grandifon,  let  me 
-*  write  on.  I  am  upon  a  fweet  fub- 

*  je6l.  Why  will  you  tear  me  from  it  ?' 
Who,  Lucy,  would   not  almoft  wilh 
to  be  the  wife,  the  half-flighted  wife, 
of  a  gay  Sir  Thomas,  to  be  a  Lady 
Grandifon  ? 

*  One  reflection,  my  dear  Mifs  Gran  - 

*  difon,  let  me  make,  before  I  attend 
'  you,  left!  mould  lofe  it?'  Whatman 
who  now,  at  one  view,  takes  in  the 
whole  gay,  fluttering  life  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grandifon,  though  young,   gay, 
and  fluttering,  himfelf,  can  propofe  to 
be  more  happy  than  Sir  Thomas  thought 
himfelf?    What  woman,  who  in   like 
manner,   can  take  in  the  whole,  ufe- 
ful,  prudent,  ferene,  benevolent,    life 
of    Lady  Grandifon,    whatever   turn 
to  pleafure,  lefs  folid,  and  more  airy, 
flie  may  have,    fees   not,    from   this 
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impcrfeft  (ketch,  all  that  they  mould 
wifh  to  be ;  and  the  tranfitory  vanity 
of  the  one,  and  the  folid  happinefs  that 
muft  attend  the  other,  as  well  here  as 
hereafter ! 

'  Dear  lady! — had  you  not  hurried 
*  me  fo,  how  much  better  fhould  I 
«  have  exprefled  myfelf  1 

*  I  come.     I  come.' 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION, 

MISS  Grandifon  has  been  mak- 
ing me  read  aloud  fome  part  of 
the  letter  I  had  juft  writ  to  you,  Lucy. 
'  We  know,'  faid  fhe,  « it  is  about  us  j 

*  but  we  fhall   think  what  you  have 
t  written,  greatly  to  our  difadvantage, 

*  if  we  cannot  hear  fome  of  it.1    Then 
(he  inlifted  (fhe  is  an  arbitrary  dear 
creature)  on  my  giving  the  company 
[It  was  at  tea,  and  Lord  L.  prefent] 
fuch  hiftories  as  fhe  fhould  call  for  of 
my  own  family.     *  On  this  condition, 

only,'  (aid  (he,  c  will  we  confent  to 
be  made  fully  known,  as  I  find  we 
(hall,  if  I  do  not  (leal  away  your  pea 
and  ink,  to  our  grandmother  Shirley, 
our  aunt  Seiby,  and  even  to  our 
Lucy.' 

Do  not  you  think,  Lucy,  I  ran  on 
with  pleafure  in  defcribing  the  perfons 
and  tempers  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  relating  their  fortunes,  loves,  dif- 
ficulties j  as  my  grandmamma  and 
aunt  had  enabled  me  to  do,  from  what 
they  ufed  to  recount  in  many  a  long 
fummer-day,  and  in  many  a  winter- 
evening,  as  we  girls  fat  at  work- 
Happy  memorials ! — Aye,  but  do  you 
believe  fhe  did  not  queftion  me  about 
later  events  ?  She  did,  indeed,  call 
upon  me  for  two  other  hiftories. 

'  And  of  whom  ?'  methinks  you 
afk. 

I  won't  tell  you,  Lucy :  but  if  my 
aunt  fhould  be  felicitous  to  know,  and 
mould  guefs  that  my  uncle's  and  hers 
(fo  entertaining  and  inftruc~tive)  was 
one  of  them  ;  and  if  you,  Lucy,  mould 
guefs  that  the  hiftory  of  a  young  lady, 
whole  difcretion  got  the  better  of  her 
love,  and  who  cannot  be  dearer  to  her- 
felf  than  (he  is  to  me,  is  the  other—* 
Why,  perhaps,  neither  my  aunt,  nor 
you,  my  dear,  may  be  much  miftaken. 
Ivlethlnks  I  would  fain  rife  now  and 
thea 
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then   to  my    former  ferene  pert 
[Allow  you  of  the  words  fo  connect- 
ed?] But  my  heart  is  heavy. 

They  were  delighted  with  a  certain 
gentleman's  humorous  character  and 
courtfhip;  with  his  lady's  prudence 
and  goodnefs,  in  the  one  ftcry  •.  arid 
in  the  other,  wiih  the  young  ladv's 
victorious  discretion.  They  wifh  to  be 
perfonally  acquainted  with  each,  and 
with  my  grandmamma.  All  the  wor- 
thies in  the  world,  my  dear,  are  not  in 
the  Grandifon  family  1 

BEFORE  I  rcfume  the  continuation 
of  the  ladies  family-hiftory,  letmeafk  ; 
Don't  you  think,  my  dt.-ar,  that  God 
has  bleffed  tht:fe  happy  children,  for 
the  fake  of  their  excellent  mother? 
And  who  knows,  but  for  their  duty 
to  their  lefs- deferring  father  ?  It  is  my 
notion,  that  one.perfbn's  remiiind's  in 
ciuty,  where  there  is  a  reciprocal  one, 
Cioes  not  abfolve  the  other  party  from 
the  performance  of  his.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  love  fo  well  a  faulty  or  re- 
mifs  parent,  as  a  kind  and  good  one. 
But  our  duty  is  indifpeniibie;  and 
where  it  is  paid,  a  blefTmg  may  the 
rather  be  expected,  as  the  parent  h;;s 
not  done  his.  '  If,  *U)ben$ 
«  and.  fuffer  for  it,  fays  the  apoftle, 

*  ye  take  it  -patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
f  with  God.'' — Not   to    mention   one 
confideration,  which,  however,  ought 
not  be  left  out  of  the  account;  that  a 
good  child  will  be  no  lefs  benefited  by 
the  warning,-  as  Sir  Charles  no  doubt 
is,    from  his  father's    unhappy  turn, 
than  by  the  example,  as  he  is  from  that 
of  his  excellent  mother. 

Lady  L.  referred  to  the  paper  given 
in  by  the  ihort-hand  writer,  tor  the 
qccafion  (as  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles) 
to  which  thefe  three  worthy  children 
owed  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  mother'*.  And 
this  drew  her  into  n  melancholy  rela- 
tion of  fome  very  affecting  particulars. 
Among  other  things,  me  faid,  her  mo- 
ther regretted,  in  her  laft  hours,  tint 
{he  had  no  opportunity,,  that  fhe  could 
think  juft  and  honourable,  to  lay  by 
any  thing  conAderable  for  her  daugh- 
ters. Her  jewels,  and  fome  vai;. 
trinkets,  fhe  hoped,  would  be  theirs  : 
but  that  would  be  at  their  father's  plea- 
fure.  '  I  wifh,'  faid  fhe,  «  that  my 

*  dear  girls  were  to  have  bet.ween  them 

*  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  laved— 

*  But  I  have  done  but  my  duty.' 


*  I  have  told  yon,   Charlotte,'   faid 
the  countefs,  '  what,  my  mother  faid  to 

me,    a  few  hours  before   me   died; 
and  I  will  repeat  it  to  Mifs  Byron.— 
After  having,  upon  general  princi- 
ples, recommended  filial   duty,   and 
brotherly  and  After] y  love,  to  us  all  ; 
and  after  my  brother  and   After  had 
withdrawn;     "  My  d::ar  Caroline," 
faid  fhe,  u  let  me  add  to  the  general 
arguments  of  the  duty  I  have  been 
enforcing  upon  you  all,  one  refpect- 
i-};.:  your  inrercji,  and  let  your  After 
know  it.     I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
but  a  flender  proviiion  made  for  my 
dear  girls.     Your  papa  has  the  no- 
tion rivetted  in  him,  which  is  com- 
mon to  men  of  ancient  families,  that 
daughters    are   but    incumbrances, 
and  that  the  fon  is  to  be  every  thing. 
He  loves  his  girls;    he   loves   you 
dearly;  but  he  has  often  declared, 
that,  were  he  to  have  entire  all  the 
fortune  that  descended  to  him  from 
his  father,  he  would  not  give  to  his 
'.c-rs,  marry  whom  they  would, 
more  than   5,000!.   a  piece.     Your 
brother  loves  you  :  he  loves  me.    It 
in  / -is  power,  mould  he  fur- 
vive  your  father,  to  be  a  friend  to 

— Love  your  brother." 
'.  To  my  brother  afterwards  fhe  faid 
lug:    I  believe,  recommend- 
ing his  Ailers  to  him;  for  we  coin- 
ing in,  boy  'as  he  was  in  years,  but 
man  in  behaviour  and  undcrflanding, 
:   each  of  our  hands. — You 
.'.rtr  it,  Charlotte ;'  [both  Afters 
wept;]  <  and  kneeling  down,  and  put- 
ting them  in  my  mother's  held-out 
hands,  and  bowing  his    face 
upon  all   three — "All,   Madam— 
'  a\il,  my  deareft,  beft  of  mamma's, 
*  that  you  have  enjoined — " 

*  He  could  fay  no  more;    and  our 

were  v,ct  with   his  tears.'— 

'•  Enough,  enough,  my  fon ;    I  dif- 

'  trefs  you !" — And  fhe  kiffed  her  own 

arm. — "  Thefe  are  precious  tears— 

'  You  embalm  me,  my  fon,  with  your 

'  tears — O  how  precious  thebalm!"— 

And  fhe  lifted  up  her  head  to  kifs  his 

cheek,  and  to  repeat  her  bleflings  to 

the  darling  of  her  heart.' 

Who  could  refrain  tears,  my  Lucy, 

on  the  reprefentatioo  of  fuch  a  fcene? 

Mifs  Jervois  and  I  wept,  as  if  we  had 

been  prefent  on  the  ibi^mn  occaAon. 

*  But,  my   Charlotte,    give    Mifa 
*  Byron  ibmc  brief  account  of  the  part* 
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*  *ing  fcolc  between  my  father  and  mo- 
'  ther.— She  is  affefted  as  a  fitter  mould 

*  be.— -Tears,  when  time  has  matured 

*  a  pungent  grief  into  a  Tweet  melan- 

*  choly,  are  not  hurtful :  they  are  as 
'  the  dew  of  the  morning  to  the  green 

*  herbage.1 

*  J  cannot/  fold  Mifs  Grandifon— 
'  Do  you,  Lady  L.' 

Lady  L.  proceeded  —  *  My  father 
'  had  long  kept  his  chamber,  from  the 

*  unhappy  adventure  which  cod  him 

*  and  us  all  fo  dear.    My  mother,  till 

*  {he  was  forced  to  take  to  her  bed, 

*  was  conftantly  his  attendant:    and 

*  then  was  grieved  me  could  not  attend 
«  him  ftill. 

'  At  laft,  the  moment,  happy  to  her, 
c  long  dreaded  by  us,  the  releafing 
'  moment,  approached.  One  laft  long 
'  farewel  me  wimed  to  take  of  the  man 
'  who  had  been  ever  dear  to  her,  and 

*  who  had  coft  her  fo  dear.     He  was 
'  told  of  her  deiire  to  be  lifted  to  his 
4  bed-fide  in  her  bed;  for  one  of  his 

*  wounds  (too  foon  ikinned  over)  was 
'  broken  out,  and  he  was  confined  to 
'  his  bed.     He  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
'  carried,  in  a  great  chair,    to  hers. 

*  But  then  foilowed/«t7;  a  fcene— 

*  All  we  three  children  were  in  the 
'  room,    kneeling  by  the   bed-fide — 
'  praying — weeping — O  how  ineffec- 
'  tually  ! — Not  evenhoperemaining — • 
"  Beft  beloved  of  my  foul !"  in  faul- 
'  tering  accents,  faid  my  mother,   her 

*  head  raifed  by  pillows,  fo  as  that  fhe 

*  fat  upright — "  Forgive  the  defire  of 
<{  my  heart  once  more  to  fee  you  !— 
r<  They  would  not  bring  me  to  you ! — 
"  O  howl  diftrefsyou!"  for  my  fa- 
'  ther  fobbed  ;    every  feature  of  his 
'  face  feemed  (welled   almoft  to  burft- 

*  ing,  and  working  as   if  in   mortal 
'  agonies. — Charlotte,  relieve  me/— . 

The  fweet  lady's  eyes  were  drowned 
in  tears. 

'  J  cannot/  faid  Mifs  Grandifon ; 
ber  handkerchief  fpread  over  her  face. 

Mifs  Emily  fobbed.  She  held  her 
hand  before  her  eyes :  her  tears  trick- 
Jed  through  her  fingers. 

I  was  affccled  beyond  nieafure — yet 
befought  her  to  proceed.  She  went 
en. 

"  I  have  endeavoured,"  faicl  my  mo- 

*  ther,  in  broken  fentences,  "  it  was  my 
"  wifh — it  was  my  pride;  indeed,  my 
(l  cluefell  pride— to  be  a  good  wife  I—" 
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"  O  my  dear! — You  have  been— -"" 

*  My  father  could  not  fay  what. 

"  Forgive  my  imperfections,  Sir!—"1* 

"  O  my  deareft  life  !    you   had   no 

"  imperfections :  I,  I,  was  all  imper — " 

*  He  could  not  fpeak  out  the  word  for 

*  his  tears. 

"  Blefs  your  children  in  my  fight: 
"  God  hitherto  has  blefled  them  !  God 
t{  will  continue  to  blefs  them,  if  they 
"  continue  to  deferve  their  father's 
"  blefling.  Dear  Sir  Thomas,  as  you 
'*  love  the-m,  blefs  them  in  my  fight. 
"  I  doubt  not  your  goodnefs  to  them— 
"  but  the  blefling  of  a  dying  mother, 
"  joined  with  that  of  a  furviving  fa- 
t{  ther — muft  have  efficacy !"" 

*  My  father  looked  earneftly  to  us  all. 
'  He  could  not  fpeak. 

*  My  brother,  following  my  mother's 

*  dying  eye,  which  was  cafl  upon  my 
'  father,  arofe  from  his  knees,  and  ap- 
'  preaching  my  father's  chair,  caft  him- 
f  fclf  at  his  feet.     My  father  threw  his 
'  arms  about  his  neck.     "God  blefs— 
"  God  blefs  my  fon,"  faid  he,  "  and 
"  make  him  a  better  man  than  his  fa- 
lt  ther."     My  mother,  demanding  the 

*  cheek  of  her  beloved  fon,  faid,  "  God 
"  blefs  ray  deareft    child,    and   make 
**  you  an  honour  to  your  father's  fa- 
"  Jfti'y,    snd   to    your  mother's   me- 
*'  mory." 

'  We  girls  followed  my  brother's  ex- 

*  ample. 

"  God  blefs  my  daughters! — God 
"  blefs  you,  fweet  Joves!"  faid  my 
'  father ;  firft  kifling  one,  then  the  other, 

*  as  we  kneeled. — "  God  make  you  as 
"  good  women  as  your  mother!  then, 
*'  then,  will  you  deferve  to  be  happy." 

"  God  blels  you,  my  dear  girls !  God 
"  blefs  you  both,"  laid  my  mother, 
f  kifling  each,  "  as  you  are  dutiful  to 
"  your  father,  and  as  you  love  one 
"  another — I  hope  I  have  given  you  no 
"  bad  example." 

*  My  father  began  to  accufe  himfelf. 
'  My  brother,  with  the  piety  of  the  pa- 
'  triarch's  two  beft  fons,  retired,  that  he 

*  might  not  hear  his  father's  confeflions. 

*  We  followed  him  to  the  farther  end  of 
'  the  room.    The  manly  youth  fat  down 
'  between  us,  and  held  a  hand  of  each 

*  between  his :  his  noble  heart  was  pe- 

*  netrated ;  he  two  or  three  times  lifted 
f  the  hand  of  each  to  his  lips.     But  he 

*  could  only  once  fpeak,  his  heart  feem- 

*  ing  ready  to  burft  ;  and  that  was,  as  I 

D  d  *  remember, 
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'  remember,  "  O  my  £fters!— t:omfort 
"  yourfelves! — But  who  can  faycom- 
ci  "fort? — Thefe  tears  are  equally  our 
«  duty  and  our  relief." 

*  My  mother  retained  to  the  laft  that 
'  -generofity  of  mind  which  had  ever  dif- 

*  tinguimed  her.    She  would  not  permit 
'  my  father  to  proceed  with  his  felf-ac-. 

*  cufation.    "  Let  us  look  forward,  my 
<e  deareft,  my  only  love,"  faid  me.  "  I 
"  have  a  blefled  hope  before  me:    I 
"  pity,  as  well  as  pray  for,  furvivors. 
41  You  are  a  man  of  fenfe,  Sir,  and  of 
'*  enlarged  fentiments  :  God  diredt  you 
*'  according  to  them,  and  comfort  you  ! 
<(  All  my  fear  was  (and  that  more  par- 
t(  ticularly  for  fome  of  the  laft  pad 
*'  months)  that  I  mould  have  been  the 
*'  mournful  furvivor.     In  a  very  few 
*(  moments  all  my  fufFerinsrs  will  be 
*'  over;  and  God  give  you,  when  you 
*•  come  to  this  unavoidable  period  of 
<(  all  human  vanity,  the  fame  happy 
*'  profpecls  that  are  now  opening  to 
*'  i<ne!   O  Sir!  believe  me,  all  worldly 
"  joys  are  now  nothing;  le.fs  than  no- 
"  thing:  even  my  love  of  you,  and  of 
£i  the  dear  pledges  cf  our  mutual  love, 
*'  with-hcids  not  mnv  my  wiihes  after  a 
*c  happier  (late.     There  may  we  meet, 
*c  and  never  be  feparated ! — Forgive  me 
*s  only,  my  beloved  huiband,  if  I  have 
<'  ever  made  you  for  one  hour  unhappy 
*'  ornneafy — forgive  the  petulances  cf 
,*c  my  lc~je  /" 

"  Who  can  bear  this  gocdnsfs  ?"  faid 

*  my  father.     <;  I  have  not  deferred — " 

"  Dear-Sir,  no  more — Were  you  r.ot 
<£  the  hufband  of  rr.v  choice? — And 
**  now  your  grief  ?ffe61s  me — Leave 
*'  ;;.•£,  Sir.  You  bring  me  back  agnin 
<s  to  earth — God  preferve  you,  watch 
<c  Over  you,  heal  ycu;  fup'port  you. 
*s  Your  hand,  Sir  Thomas  Grandifon, 
<c  the  name  that  was  ever  fo  plcafant  in 
*'  my  ears!  your  hand,  Sir!  your  heart 
"*'  was  my  treafure  :  I  have  now,  and 
*l  only  now,  a  better  treafure,  a  cli- 
**  viner  love,  in  view.  Aclitu  !  and  in 
*'  this  world  for  ever  ;  dieu,  my  hui- 
<l  band,  my  friend,  my  Grandifon  !" 

*  She  turned  her  head  from  him,  funk 

*  upon  her  pillow,  and  fainted ;   and  fo 
'  law  not,  had  not  the  grief  to  fee,  the 

*  ftronger  her.rt.  of  my  father  overcome  j 
^  for  l:C  fainted  away,  and  was  carried 

*  out  in.  his  chair  by  the  ferVants  who 
'  brought  him  in.     lie  was  in  a  ftrong 

<  convuliion  jit,  between  hi§  net  hajf- 


'  cured  wounds  and  his  grief;  and  re* 

*  covered  not  till  all  was  over  with  2ny 
'  blefled  mother. 

'  After  my  father  was  carried  out, 
'  ihe  came  to  herfelf .  Her  chaplain  was 

*  once  more  admitted.     The  fatal  mo- 
'  ment  approached.     She  was  afked,  if 

*  me  would    fee  her  children    again. 
"  No,"  (he  faid ;  but  bid  her  laft  blef, 
'  fing  be  repeated  to  them,    and  her 
'  charge,  of  loving  one  another,  in  the 

*  wo'rds  of  our  Saviour,  as  foe  had  loved 
'  us :  and  when  the  chaplain  came  to 

*  read  a  text  which  me  had  imperfectly 

*  pointed  to,  but  fo  as  to  be  underftood, 
'  ihe  repeated,  in  faultering  accents, 

*  but  with  more  ftrength  of  voice  than 

*  me  had  had  for  an  hour  before,   "  / 
"  have  fought  a  good  fight  \  I  have  fi- 
"  nljhed  my  courfe,  I  have  kept  the 
"  faith — There  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
"  crown  of  right eoufnefs ;"  and  then, 

*  her  voice  failing,  (he  gave  figns  of  ia- 
'  tisfadlion,  in  the  hope  of  being  enti- 
'  tied  to  that  crown ;  and  expired  in  an 
<  ejaculation  that  her  ebbing  life  could 
'  not  fupport.' 

O  my  Lucy!  may  my  latter  end, 
and  the  latter  end  of  a' I  I  love,  belike 
hers !  The  two  ladies  were  in  fpeech- 
lefs  tears ;  fb  was  Mifs  Jervois,  fo  was 
I,  for  fome  minutes.  And  for  an 
hour  or  two,  all  the  joys  of  life  were 
as  nothing  to  me*  Even  the  regard  I 
had  entertained  for  the  excellent  fon  of 
a  lady  fo  excellent,  my  prote&or,  my 
deliverer,  had,  for  fome  hours,  fub- 
fided,  and  was  as  nothing  to  me. 
Even  now  that  I  have  concluded  this 
moving  recapitulation,  it  feems  as  no- 
thing; and  the  whole  world,  my  deara 
is  as  a  bit  of  dirt  under  my  feet. 


LETTER    XIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION, 

THE  fon  was  in  con  fol  able  upon 
his  mother's  death.  He  loved 
his  father,  but  next  to  adored  his  mo- 
ther. His  father,  though  he  had  given 
fo  little  attention  to  his  education,  was. 
exceflively  fond  of  "him:  and,  no 
doubt,  but  he  the  more  eafily  fatisfied 
himfelf  on  this  head,  as  he  knew  his 
remiffhefs  was  fo  well  fupplied  by  his 
lady's  care,  -which  mingled  with  the 
cores  of  the  mailers  of  the  fcveral  fci- 
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-fTicc-s,  wlio  came  home  to  hims  at  her 
tieiire. 

A  deep  melancholy  having  feized  the 
young  gentleman  on  a  lofs  fo  irrepar- 
able, his  father,  who  himfelf  was 
greatly  grieved,  and  the  more,  as  he 
could  not  but  reproach  himfelf  as  hav- 
ing at  lead  hatlened  that  lofs,  was  a* 
Jarmed  for  his  fon  ;  a'nd  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  General  W.  brother  of 
Lord  W.  to  permit  him  to  travel. 
The  general  recommended  for  a  go- 
vernor to  the  young  gentleman,  an  of- 
ficer under  him,  who  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  obliged  to  quit  the  military 
fervice.  Sir  Thomas  allowed  his  fon 
800 1.  a  year,  from  the  day  qf  his  fet- 
ting  out  on  his  travels,  which  he  aug- 
mented afterwards  to  ipool.  Sir 
Charles  was  about  fevcnteen  when  his 
mother  died. 

The  two  daughters  were  taken  by 
Lady  W.  But  (he  dying  in  about 
twelve  months  after  Lady  Grandifon, 
they  returned  to  their  father ;  who,  by 
that  time,  had  pretty  well  got  over  his 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  lady,  and  was 
quite  recovered  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received  in  the  duel  that  coft  her 
her  life. 

He  placed  over  his  daughters,  as  go- 
vernefs,  (though  they  both  took  ex- 
ceptions at  that  title,  fuppofmg  them- 
•felves  pf  age  to  manage  for  them- 
felves)  the  widow  of  one  of  his  gay 
friends,  Oldham  by  name,  whofe  for- 
tune had  not  held  out  as  Sir  Thomas's 
had  done.  Men  of  ftrong  health,  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  fay,  and  of 
a  riotous  turn,  fhould  not,  in  mere 
tompaffion,  keep  company  with  men  of 
feebler  conftitutions,  and  make  them 
the  companions  of  their  riots.  So 
may  one  fay,  I  believe,  that  extrava- 
gant men,  of  great  and  fmall  for- 
tunes, are  equally  ill  fuited ;  fince  the 
expences  which  will  but  (hake  the  one, 
••will  quite  demolifh  the  other. 

Mrs.  Oldham  had  fine  qualities,  and 
was  an  ceconomift.  She  deferved  a 
better  hufband,  than  had  fallen  to  her 
lot  ;  and  the  young  ladies  having  had  a 
foundation  laid  by  a  ftill  more  excellent 
manager,  received  no  fmall  advantage 
from  her  Ikill in  family  affairs.  Butk 
Xv.as  related  to  me  with  relu&ance,  and 
as  what  I  muft  know  on  a  farther  ac- 

2uaintance  with  their  family,  if  they 
id  not  tell  it  to  me;  that  Sir  Thomas 


was  grateful  to  this  lady  in  a  way  that 
coil  her  her .  reputation.  She  was 
obliged,  in  fhort,  in  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  to  qui'c  the  country, 
and  to  come  up  to  town.  She  had  an 
indifpofition,  which  kept  her  from  go- 
ing abroad  for  a  month  or  two. 

Lady  L.  being  then  about  nineteen, 
and  Mifs  Grandifon  about  fix,teen, 
they  had  fpirit  enough  to  oppofe  the 
return  of  this  lady  to  her  ^charge,. 
They  undertook  themfelves  to  manage 
every  thing  at  the  capital  feat  in  Hamp- 
ihire. 

Sir  Thomas  had  another  feat  in  Ef~ 
fex.  Thither,  on  the  reluctance  of 
the  young  ladies  to  receive  again  Mrs. 
Oldham,  he  carried  her;  and  they,  as 
well  as  every  body  elfe,  for  fome  time, 
apprehended  they  were  actually  mar- 
ried. She  was  handfome;  well  de- 
fended; and  though  .(he  became  fa 
unhappily  fenfible  of  the  favours  and 
prefents  by  which  Sir  Thomas  made 
way  to  her  heart,  (he  had  an  untainted 
character  when  he  took  her  as  a  go- 
yernefs  to  the  young  ladies. 

Was  not  Sir  Thomas  very,  very 
faulty,  with  regard  to  this  poor  wo- 
man ?  She  had  already  fuffered  enough 
from  a  bad  hufband,  to  whom  me  re- 
markably well  performed  her  duty- 
Poor  woman  ! — The  example  to  his 
own  daughters  was  an  abominable 
one.  She  was  the  relict  of  his  friend; 
me  was  under  his  protection :  thrown 
into  it  by  her  unhappy  circumftances* 
—Were  not  thefe  great  aggravations  to 
his  crime  ? — Happy  for  thofe  parents 
who  live  not  to  fee  Inch  cataftrophes  as 
attended  this  child!  This  darling,  it 
feems;  not  undefervedly  fo  :  and  whom, 
they  thought  they  had  not  unhappily 
married  to  Mr.  Oidham — and  he,  poor 
man  !  thought  himfelf  not  unhappy  in 
Sir  Thomas  Grandifcn's  acquaint- 
ance; though  it  ended  in  his  emulat- 
ing him  in  his  expences,  with  a  much 
lei's  eftate ;  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
which,  indeed,  was  his  own  fault;  an.d 
in  the  ruin  of  his  wife's  virtue,  which 
was  more  Sir  Thomas's  than  hers.— 
May  I  fay  fo  ? — If  I  may  not,  (iince 
women,  whofe  glory  is  their  chaftity, 
muft. not  yield  to  temptation)  had  not 
the  hufband,  however,  fomething  to 
anfwer  for,  who,  with  his  eyes  open, 
lived  at  fuch  a  rate,  againft  his  wife's 
dutiful  remonstrances,  and  better  ex- 
D  d  a  ample* 
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ample,  as  reduced  her  (after  his 
death)  to  the  neceflity  of  dependence 
on  another's  favour,  and  fuch  another! 

Sir  Thomas  was  greatly  diipleafed 
with  his  daughters,  for  reiifting  him  in 
the  return  of  their  governefs.  He  had 
thought  the  reaibn  of  her  withdrawing 
a  fecret,  becaufe  he  wiihed  it  to  be 
one  :  And  yet  her  difgrace  was,  at  th« 
time,  every  where  talked  of,  but  in 
his  prefence. 

This  woman  is  ftill  living.  She 
has  two  children  by  Sir  Thomas,  who 
are  alfo  living ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Old- 
ham.  I  ihall  be  told  more  of  her 
hiftory,  when  the  ladies  come  to  give 
me  fome  account  of  their  brother's. 

Sir  Thomas  went  on  in  the  lame  gay 
fluttering  way  that  he  had  done  all  his 
fcfe.  The  love  of  pleafure,  as  it  is 
sailed,  was  wrought  into  his  habit. 
He  was  zjlave  to  it,  and  to  what  he 
sailed  freedom.  He  was  deemed  one 
of  the  bell  companions  among  men, 
and  one  of  the  gallantelt  men  among 
women.  His  advantages  of  peribn 
and  mind  were  fnares  to  him.  Mrs. 
Oldham  was  not  the  only  one  of  her 
fex  with  whom  he  was  intimate :  he 
had  another  mittrcis  in  town,  who  had 
a  tafte  for  all  it's  gaieties,  and  who 
even  affumed  his- name. 

He  would  now  and  then,  by  way  of 
excurfion,  and  to  furprize  the  young 
ladies,  vifit  Grandiibn  Hall ;  but 
though  it  was  once  the  feat  he  molt 
delighted  in,  neither  gave,  nor  feemed 
to  receive,  much  plealure  there;  hur- 
rying away  on  a  iudden,  as  if  he  had 
efcaped  from  it }  though  never  father 
had  more  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
conduct  and  duty  of  daughters  :  And 
this  he  often  declared,  boafting  of  them 
in  their  abfence ;  but  fnubbing,  chi- 
ding, and  Itudying  to  find  fault  with 
them,  when  preient. 

But  what  equally  furprized  and 
affected  them,  was,  that  his  fon  had 
not  been  a  year  abroad,  when-  he  pro- 
hibited them  to  write  to,  or  correfpond 
with,  him ;  and,  by  their  brother's 
difcontinuing  to  write  to  them,  from 
about  the  fame  time,  they  fuppofed 
that  he  was  under  the  fame  prohibi- 
tion :  And  ib,  it  feems,  he  was. 

They  prefumed,  their  father's  reafon 
for  this  unkind  •  prohibition  was,  his 
fear  that  his  gaieties  would  have  been 


one  of  the  fubjecls  of  the  correfpond^ 
ence  ;  and  the  rather,  as  thofe  gaieties 
were  ib  likely  to  affecl  all  three  in  their 
fortunes. 

The  young  ladies,  however,  for 
fome  timer  continued  writing  to  their 
brother.  Mifs  Grandifon,  in  men- 
tioning this,  faid,  inherufual  fprightly 
manner,  that  me  never  had  any  notion 
of  obeying  unreafonable  commands  ; 
commands  fo  evidently  unreafonable 
as  to  be  unnatural  -.  And  me  called 
xipon  me  to  juftify  her  in  her  notion \ 
The  countefs  alib  dcfired  me  to  fpeak 
my  mind  on  this  fubjeft. 

*  I  am  apprehenlive,'   faid  I,   '  of 
4  children's  partiality  in  this  refpeft  : 

*  If  they  make  themfelves  their  own 
'  judges  in  the  performance  or  non- 

*  performance  of  a  duty,  inclination,  I 

*  am  afraid,  will  too  often  be  their 

*  guide,     rather    than    right    reafon. 

*  They  will  be  too   apt,  perhaps,  to 

*  call     thofe     commands     unnatural, 
1  which  are  not  fo  unnatural  as  this 

*  feems  to  be.' 

*  But,  Harriet,'  faid  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon,   *  would  not  you  have    written 

*  on,  in  the  like  circumftances  ?* 

*  I  believe  not,'   replied  I  j    *  and 
'  partly   for  this  reafon  :     becaufe   I 
'  mould  have  had  no  doubt  but  my 
4  brother  would  have  the  fame  pro- 
'  hibition  ;    and  I  ihould  only  have 

*  fhewn  my  brother,    as  well  as  my 
'  father,  (were  my  father  to  know  it) 

*  an    inftance   of    my    refraftorinefs, 

*  without  obtaining  the  defired  end ; 
'  or,    if  my  brother  had  written,    I 
'  fliould  have  made  him  a  partaker  in 
'  my  fault.' 

'  Your  anfwer  regards  the  policy  of 
'  the  thing,  Harriet,'  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon :  *  But  ought  an  unnatural  com- 

*  mand — ' 

There  ihe  ftopt:  yet  by  her  looks 
expecled  me  to  fpeak. 

*  I  fhould  have  thought  it  hard;  but 

*  that  it  was  more  meritorious  to  fub- 

*  mit,  than  the  contrary.     I  believe  I 

*  fliould  have  fuppofed,  that  my  father 

*  might    have    reafons    which   might 

*  not  appear  tome. — But  pray,  ladies, 

*  how  did  your  brother—' 

4  O,  he  was  implicit—* 

*  Will  you  forgive  me,  ladies  ?— I 
'  fliould  have  been  concerned,  I  think, 
'  that  my  brother,  in  a  point  of  duty, 
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*  though  it  were  one  that  might  be 

*  difputable,    ihould    be    more    nice, 
4  more  delicate,  than  his  fifter.1 

Mifs  Emily  looked  as  if  fhe  were 
pleafed  with  me. 

*  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl,  a 
'  very  good  girl,'  faid  Mifs  Grandi- 
Ibn:  '  that,  whether  your  du&rine 

*  be  juft  or  not,  is  out  of  difpute.' 
This  prohibition  gave  the  lifters  the 

more  fenfible  concern,  as  they  were 
afraid  it  would  lay  a  foundation  for 
tliftance  and  indifference  in  their  brother 
to  them ;  on  whom,  as  their  mother 
tiud  prefaged,  they  were  likely,  if  he 
furvived  their  father,  to  have  a  too 
great  dependence  j  but  more  particu- 
larly at  that  time,  as  their  brother  had 
promifed,  at  his  taking  leave  of  them, 
to  write  a  regular  account  cf  all  that 
befel  him,  and  of  all  that  was  curious, 
and  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  courts 
and  places  he  vilited  ;  and  had  actually 
begun  te  do  fo ;  and  as  he  had  afked 
their  advice  in  relation  to  his  governor, 
who  proved  not  fo  proper  a  perfon  for 
that  employment,  as  was  expected : 
and  to  which  they  had  anfvvered,  with- 
out knowing,  forfome  time,  what  was 
the  refolution  he  took. 

They  aiked  their  father,  from  time 
to  time,  after  the  welfare  of  their 
brother.  He  would  anfwer  them  with 
pleafure,  and  fometimes  with  tears  in 
his  eyes, '  He  is  all  that  is  dutiful,  brave, 

*  pious,  worthy  T    And  would  fome- 
times add,  '  God  reward  him!  I  cannot.'' 
But  when  he  mentioned  the  word  du- 
tiful, he  would  look  at  them,  as  if  he 
had  in  his  thoughts  their  rellfting  him 
in   his  intention   of  reintlating   their 
governefs  5  the  only  time,  they  could 
recoiled,  that  they  had  given  him  the 
madow  of  difpleafure. 

The  ladies  went  on,  and  faid,  That 
Sir  Thomas,  in  all  companies,  gloried 
in  his  fon.  And  once  Lord  W.  who 
himfelf,  on  his  lady's  death,  openly 
indulged  himfelf  in  liberties  which 
before  he  was  only  fufpefted  to  take, 
[O  my  Lucy !  how  rare  a  character, 
in  this  age,  is  that  of  a  virtuous  man  !] 
told  fome  gentlemen,  who  wondered 
that  Sir  Thomas  Grandifon  could  per- 
mit a  fen  fo  beloved  to  be  abfent  from 
him  fo  many  years,  that  the  reafon 
Sir  Thomas  gave,  was,  that  his  fon's 
morals  and  his  own  were  fo  different, 
that  he  mould  not  be  able  to  bear  his 
*wa  confcioufnsfs,  if  he  confented  tg 
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his  return  to  England.  The  unhappy- 
man  was  fo  habituated  to  vice,  that 
he  could  talk  familiarly  of  his  gaieties 
to  his  intimates,  feeming  to  think 
them  too  well  known  for  him  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  them ;  but,  how- 
ever, would  add  fometimes,  (  I  intend 
'  to  let  about  altering  my  eourfe  cf  life  5 
'  and  then  will  I  lend  for  my  fon.* 
But,  alas  i  Sir  Thomas  went  on  from 
year  to  year,  only  intending  :  He  lived 
not  to  begin  the  pruniiled  alteration, 
nor  to  fee  his  fon  I 

Yet  one  awakener  he  had,  that 
made  him  talk  of  beginning  the  alter- 
ation of  his  way  of  living  out  of 
hand,  and  offending  for  "his  fon; 
which  lalt  acl  was  to  be  the  fore-runner 
of  his  reformation. 

It  happened,  that  Mrs.  Farnbo- 
rough,  the  woman  he  lived  with  when 
in  town,  was  ftruck  with  the  Imall- 
pox,  in  the  height  of  her  gaiety  and 
pleafure ;  for  ihe  was  taken  ill  at  the 
opera,  on  feeing  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance there,  whofe  face  bore  too 
ftrongly  the  marks  of  the  diftcmper, 
and  who,  it  feems,,  had  made  her  firft 
vifit  to  that  place,  rather  than  to  a 
better.  The  malady,  aided  by  her 
terror,  proved  mortal  j  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  fo  much  affected  with  the  warning, 
that  he  left  town  ;  and,  in  purfuance 
of  his  temporary  good  refolutions, 
went  down  to  his  daughters ;  talked 
of  fending  for  his  fon  ;  and,  for  fome 
few  months,  lived  like  the  man  of 
fenfe  and  undemanding  he  was  knovvu 
to  be. 


LETTER    XIV. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

LORD  L.  returned  from  his 
travels  about  the  time  that  Mr.s. 
Farnborough  was  taken  ill.  He  had 
brought  fome  prefents  to  Sir  Thom;n» 
from  his  fon,  who  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  fend  him  over  curiolities, 
fome  of  confiderable  value ;  which 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  {hew  his 
ceconomy,  and  his  duty.  He  for  ^ot 
not,  in  his  way,  his  lifters,  though 
his  accompanying  letters  were  {hort, 
and  merely  polite,  and  fuch  as  re- 
quired no  other  anfwer  than  thanks  : 
only  they  could  difcoyer  by  them, 
th.at  he  had  warm  withes  to  be  allowed 

it 
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to  return  to  England;  but  fuch  a  fub- 
fnillion  to  his  father's  pkafure,  as  en- 
tirely to  give  xip  his  own. 

Sir  Thomas  feemed  fond  of  Lord  L. 
And  fetting  out,  on  Mrs.  Farnbo- 
rough's  death,  for  Grandifon  Hall, 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  viiit  him 
there;  for  he  would  liften  with  piea- 
fure  an  hour  together,  to  him,  or  to 
«my  one,  who  would  talk,  and  give 
him  fome  account  of  his  fon.  How 
predominant  mult  thofe  paffions,  thofe 
habits  be  in  his  heart,  which  could 
take  place  of  a  love  fo  laudably  pa- 
ternal ! 

In  purfuance  of  this  invitation,  Lord 
J,.  attended  him  at  the  Hall;  and 
there  fell  in  love  with  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  ladies.  He  revealed  his  paflion 
to  her.  She  referred  herfelf  wholly  to 
her  father.  Sir  Thomas  could  not  be 
blind  to  their  mutual  affection.  Every 
body  faw  it.  LordL/s  paflion  was  of 
the  ardent  kind ;  and  he  was  too  honeft 
to  wifh  to  conceal  it.  But  yet  Sir 
Thomas  would  not  fee  it.  He  be- 
haved, however,  with  great  freedom 
and  civility  to  my  lord;  fo  that  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady  was  infenfibly 
engaged  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  avoided  fe- 
veral  opportunities,  which  the  lover 
had  lain  in  wait  for,  to  open  his  mind, 
and  make  propofals. 

At  laft,  my  lord  defired  an  audience 
of  Sir  Thomas,  as  upon  a  fubjecl:  of 
the  laft  importance.  The  baronet, 
after  fome  little  delays,  and  not  with- 
out fome  inaufpicious  reluctance, 
granted  it :  and  then  my  lord  revealed 
his  paflion  to  him. 

Sir  Thomas  afked  him,  if  he  had 
made  it  known  to  his  daughter?  And 
yet  muft  have  feen,  on  an  hundred 
occafions,  at  breakfaft,  at  dinner,  at 
tea,  at  fupper,  how  matters  ftood  with 
both  the  lovers;  if  Mifs  Grandifoii's 
pleafant  account  of  the  matter  may  be 
depended  upon. 

LordL.  owned  he  had;  and  that  he 
had  aflced  her  leave  to  make  propofals 
to  her  father,  to  whom  me  wholly  re- 
ferred herfelf. 

Sir  Thomas  feemed  uneafy ;  and 
oddly  anfwered,  he  was  forry  for  it : 
he  wifhed  his  lordmiphad  not  put  fuch 
notions  in  the  girl's  head.  Both  his 
daughters  would  now  be  fet  a  roman- 
cing, he  fuppofed.  They  were,  till 
now,  rnodelt  young  creatures,  lie  faid. 


Young  women  mould  not  too  fpon  be 
fet  to  Took  out  of  thernfelves  for  happi- 
nefs.  He  had  known  many  quiet  and 
orderly  girls  let  a  madding  by  the  no- 
tice of  men.  He  did  not  know  what 
bufmei's  young  fellows  had  to  find  out 
qualifications  in  other  men's  daughters, 
that  the  parents  of  thofe  daughters  had 
not  given  themfelves  leifure  to  difco- 
ver.  A  daughter  of  Jris,  he  hoped, 
had  not  encouraged  fuch  difcoveries. 
It  was  to  him  but  as  yefterday,  when 
they  were  crowing  in  the  arms  of  their 
nudes;  and  now,  he  iuppofed,  they 
would  be  fet  a  crowing  after  wedlock; 
What  an  odd  father  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas, my  Lucy!  His  own  life,  it  is 
evident,  had  palled  away  very  plea- 
fan  tly. 

Indeed  he  could  hardly  bear  to  think, 

he  added,  of  either  of  his  daughters 

as  marriageable  yet.    *  They  have  not 

been   nurfed  in  the  town  hot -beds, 

my  lord.     They  are   fober  country 

girls,  and  good  houfewives.    I  love 

not   that  girls  mould  marry  before 

they  have  done  growing.     A  young 

wife  makes  a  vapourifh  mother.     I 

forget  their  age — But  twenty-fix,  or 

twenty-eight,  is  time  enough  for  a 

woman,  either  for  the  fake  of  mo- 

defty  or  difcretion,  to  marry/ 

We  may  like  gay  men  for  hujbandst 

Lucy;    fome  of  us  do:    but,  at  this 

rate,    thofe    daughters  muft   be  very 

good  girls,   who  can  make  their  beft 

curtfies  to  their  mothers,  and  thank 

them  for  their  fancies ;    or  the  fathers 

muft  be  more  attentive  to  their  growth 

than   Sir  Thomas  was  to  that  of  bis 

daughters. — What  have  I  faid  ?— I  am 

here  afraid  of  my  uncle. 

My  lord  was  furprized ;  and  well  hp 
might.  Sir  Thomas  had  forgot,  as 
Lady  L.  obferved,  that  he  himfelf 
thought  Mifs  W.  was  not  too  young 
at  fevcnteen  to  be  Lady  Grandifon. 

My  lord  was  a  modeft  man  :  he  was 
begging  (as  it  may  be  called)  the 
young  woman,  whom  of  all  the  women 
in  the  world  he  loved  belt,  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  man  that  knew  the 
world,  and  had  long  made  a  confide- 
rable  figure  in  it ;  and  who,  for  rea- 
fons  which  would  have  held  with  him 
had  he  lived  to  fee  her  forty,  had  no 
mind  to  part  with  her.  Yet  my  lord 
pleaded  his  paflion,  her  great  and  good 
qualities,  as  acknowledged  by  him- 
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felf;  and  modeftly  hinted  at  the  un- 
exceptionablenefs  of  his  own  character, 
and  thefavour  he  flood  in  with  his  fon  ; 
not  faying  the  leaft  word  of  his  birth 
and  alliances,  which  fome  lovers  of  his 
rank  would  not  have  forgot :  and,  it 
feems,  he  was  right  in  forbearing  to 
make  thefe  accidents  a  plea;  for  Sir 
Thomas  valued  himft-lf  upon  his  an- 
ceftry  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  his  pro- 
genitor, in  James  theFirft's  time,  dif- 
graced  it  by  accepting  of  the  title  of 
Baronet. 

Sir  Thomas  allowed  fomething  to 
the  plea  of  his  ftunding  well  with  his 
fon  :  *  Let  me  tell  you,  my  lord,'  laid 
he,    *  that  I  lhall  take  no  ftep  in  a  fa- 
mily affair  of  this  confequence,  with- 
out confulting  with  my  fon  ;  and  the 
rather,  as  he  is  far  from  expelling 
fo  much  of  my  coriuderation  for  him. 
He  is  the  pride  of  my  life.' 
My  lord  defired,  that  his  fuit  might 
be  put  upon  the  iifue  of  his  fon's  ap- 
probation. 

'  But  pray,   my  lord,  what  fortune 
'  do  you  expecl;  with  my  girl  ?    Well 

*  as  you  love  her,  I  fuppofe  the  re- 

*  turn  of  her  love  for  yours,  which 

*  you  feem  not  to  doubt,  will  not  be 
'  enough.      Can   the  poor    girl  be  a 

*  countefs  without  a  confounded  par- 
'  eel  of  drofs  fattened  to  her  petticoat, 
4  to  make  her  weight  in  the other  fcale?' 

*  My  circumftances,'  faid  my  hpneft 
Lord  L.  '  permit  me  not,  in  difcretion, 
'  to  make  that  compliment  to  my  love, 

*  which  my  heart  would  with  tranfport 

*  make,  were  they  better :  but  I  will 

*  lay  them  faithfully  before  you,  and 
'  be  determined  by  your  generality.' 

*  I  could  not  but  expeft  from  a 

*  young  man  of  your  lordfhip's  good 
'  fenfe  fuch  an  anfwer  as  this :    and 

*  yet  I  mufl  tell  you,  that  we  fathers, 

*  who  know  the  world,  expecl  to  make 

*  Tome  advantage  of  a  knowledge  that 

*  has  coft  us  fo  much.     I  fhould  not 
'  diflike  a  little  more  romancing  in 

*  love,  from  a  man  that  afks  for  my 

*  daughter,    though  I    care  not   how 

*  little  of  it  is  fhewn  by  my  fen  to 

*  another  man's.     Every  father  thinks 
1  thus,  my  lord;  but  is  not  fo  huneil 

*  as  to  oiv  n  it.1 

*  I  am  fure,  Sir  Thomas,  that  you 

*  would  not  think   a   man  worthy  of 
f  your  daughter,   who  had  no  regard 
'  to  any  thing  but  the  gratification  of 
f  his  own  wiihcsj  V/ho  could  think. 


f  for  the  fake  of  that,  of  involving  a 
young  lady  in  difficulties,  which  (he 
never  knew  in  her  father's  houfe.* 

*  Why,  this,  my  lord,  is  well  faicl. 
You  and  I  may  afford  to  make  hand- 
fome  compliments   to  one  another, 
while  compliments  are  only  expected. 
I  have  a  good  fhare  of  health :  I  have 
not  quitted  the  world  fo  entirely,  nor 
think  I  ought,  as  to  look  upon  my- 
felf  as  the  neceffary  tool  of  my  chil- 
dren, to  promote  their  happinefs  at 
the  expence  of  my  own.     My  lord, 
I  have  ftill  a  ftrong  relim   for  the 
pleafures  of  this  world.  My  daugh- 
ters  may  be  women   grown:    your 
lordfhip  feems  to  have  found  out ,  that 
they  are ;  and  has  perfuaded  one  of 
them,  that  fhe  is;  and  the  other  will 
be  ready  to  think  fhe  is  not  three 
years  behind  her.    This  is  an  incon- 
venience which   you    have  brought 
upon  me.     And  as  I  would  be  glad 
to  live  a  little  longer  for  myfcff,  I 
wifh  you  to  withdraw  your  fuit ;  and 
leave  me  to  do  as  well  as  I  can  with 
my  daughters.     I   propofe  to  carry 
them  to  town  next  winter.     They 
lhall  there  lock  about  them,  and  fee 
whom  they  could  like,  and  who  coulJ 
like  them,    that   they  may   not   be 
liable  to  after-repentance,  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  firft  man  that  offered/ 
My  lord  told  Sir  Thomas,  that  h& 

hoped  there  could  not  be  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, that  any  thing  could  poiTibly  arife 
from  his  addrefs  tfiat  mould  be  incom- 
patible with  the  happinefs  of  a  father— 
And  was  going  on  in  the  fame  reafon- 
able  ftrain ;  but  Sir  Thomas  inter- 
rupted him — 

*  You  muft  not,  my  lord,  fuppofe 
I  can  be  a  ftranger  to  whatever  may 
be  urged  by  a  young  man  on  this 
fubject.     You  fay  you  are  in  love  : 
Caroline  is  a  girl  that  any  body  may 
love ;    but  I    have   not   a  mind  fhe 
mould  marry  fo  foon.     I  know  the, 
inconvenience   of    early   marriages. 
A  man's  children  treading  upon  his 
heels,  *n&  Jbouldtring  him  with  their 
moulders :  in  fhort,  my  lord,  I  have 
an  averfion  to  be  called  a  grandfather, 
before  I  am  agrey  father.'  [Sir  Tho- 
mas was  not  put  to  it  to  try  to  over- 

ome  this  averfion.]  '  Girls  will  ftart 
up,  and  look  up,  and  parents  cannot 
help  it :  but  what  father,  in  the  vi- 
gour cf  his  days,  would  not  <wijb  to 
help  it  ?  I  am  not  fond  of  their  part- 
*  nerfliip 
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nerfliip  in  my  fubftance.  Why  mould 
I  divide  my  fortune  with  novices, 
when,  making  the  handfome  allow- 
ances to  them  that  I  do  make,  it  is 
not  too  much  for  myfelf  ?  My  fon 
mould  be  their  example.  He  is  with- 
in a  year  as  old  as  my  eideft  girl. 
On  his  future  alliances  I  build,  and 
hope  to  add  by  them  to  the  conje- 
quence  of  all  rny  family.'  [Ah, 
^ucy!]  '  Girls  are  faid  to  be  fooner 
women  than  boys  are  men.  Let  us 
fee  that  they  are  fo  by  their  difcre- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  ftature.— Let 
them  (lay — ' 

And  here  Sir  Thomas  abruptly 
t>roke  off  the  converfation  for  that 
time;  to  the  great  diftreis  of  LordL. 
\vho  had  reafon.  to  regret,  that  he  had 
a  man  of  wit,  rather  than  a  man  of 
reafon,  to  contend  with. 

Sir  Thomas  went  directly  into  his 
•cloiet,  and  lent  for  his  two  daughters  ; 
and,  though  not  ill-naturedly,  raillied 
them  both  .(b  much  on  their  own  dif- 
coveries,  as  he  wickedly  phrafed  it, 
and  on  admitting  Lord  L.  into  the 
fecret,  that  neither  of  them  could  hold 
up  her  head,  for  two  or  three  days,  in 
his  prefence :  but,  out  of  it,  Mifs  Ca- 
roline Grandifon  found  that  me  was 
in  love;  and  the  more  for  Lord  L/s 
generous  attachment,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas's not  fo  generous  difcourageiient. 
My  lord  wrote  over  to  young  Mr. 
Grandifon,  to  favour  his  addrefs.  La- 
dy L.  permitted  me  to  copy  the  follow- 
ing anfwer  to  his  application. 

*    MY     LORD, 

'  T  Have  the  honour  of  your  lordmip's 
•*•  '  letter  of  the  i/th.  Never  brother 
loved  his  filters  better  than  I  do  mine. 
As  the  natural  effects  of  that  love, 
I  rtct-ive  with  pleafure  the  notifica- 
tion r-f  ycur  great  regard  for  my 
elder  finer.  As  to  myfelf,  I  cannot 
have  one  objection  :  but  what  am  I 
in  this  cafe?  She  is  wholly  my  fa- 
ther's. I  alfo  am  his.  The  con- 
fideration  he  gives  me  in  this  in- 
ftar.ce,  confounds  me  :  it  binds  me 
to  him  in  double  duty.  It  would 
look  liks  taking  advantage  of  it, 
wei  e  I  io  much  ns  to  offer  my  humble 
c  pi  vi  ion,  tmlcfs  he  were  pleafed  to 
command  it  from  me.  If  he  does, 
allure  yourfclf,  my  lord,  that  (my 
rater's  inclination  in  your  lordfhip's 
favour  prc-fuppofed)  my  voice  'hall 


'  be  warmly  given,  as  you  wim.  I 
*  am,  my  lord,  with  equal  affection 
'  and  efteem,  your  lordjbip^s  faithful 
e  and  obedient  fer-Tjant  S 

Both  fifters  rejoiced  at  the  perufal  of 
this  affectionate  letter ;  for  they  were 
afraid  that  the  unnatural  prohibition 
of  correfpondence  between  them  and 
their  brother  had  eftranged  his  affec- 
tions from  th^rn. 

The  particulars  of  one  more  con- 
verfation I  will  give  you,  between  my 
lord  and  Sir  Thomas,  on  this  impor- 
tant f\ibjectj  for  you  muft  believe, 
that  Lord  L.  could  not  permit  a  matter 
of  fuch  confequence  to  his  own  happi- 
nefs  to  go  eafily  off!  efpecially  as  nei- 
ther of  the  two  daughters  was  able  to 
ft.ind  her  father's  continual  raillery, 
which  had  banifhed  from  the  cautious 
eyes  and  apprehenfive  countenances  of 
both  ladies,  all  indications  of  love; 
though  it  reigned  with  the  more  abfo- 
lute  power  in  the  heart  of  Mifs  Caro- 
line, for  that  concealment. 

In  this  converfation,  my  lord  began 
with  a  little  more  fpirit  than  he  finifhed 
the  former.  The  countefs  lent  me  my 
lord's  minutes  of  itj  which  he  took 
for  her  to  fee,  and  to  judge  of  all  that 
pa/Ted  at  the  time. 

On  my  lord's  lively,  but  refpectful 
addrefs  to  Sir  Thomas  on  the  occafion, 
the  baronet  went  directly  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  my  lord,  and  his  ex- 
pectations. 

Lord  L.  told  him  frankly,  that  he 
paid  intereft  for  15,000!.  for  fifters 
fortunes  ;  three  of  whom  were  living, 
and  fingle  :  that  he  believed  two  of 
them  would  foon  be  advantageoufly 
married  ;  and  he  mould  wifli  to  pay 
them  their  portions  on  the  day;  and 
was  contriving  to  do  fo,  by  increafing 
the  incumbrance  that  his  father  had 
left  upon  the  fined  part  of  his  eftate, 
to  the  amount  of  5000!.  which,  and 
his  futers  fortunes,  were  all  that  lay 
upon  a  clear  eftate  of  5000!.  a  year. 
Aft< T  he  had  thus  opened  himfelf,  he 
referred  the  whole  to  Sir  Thomas's 
confederation. 

'  My  advice,  my  lord,  is  this,'  faid 
the  baronet :  '  That  you  mould  by  nd 

means  think  of  marriage  till  you  are 

clear  of  the  world.     You  will  have 

to, cool,  to  pay  directly:    you  wil 

have- the  inter  eft  of  io,oool.  more  to 

pay;  and  you  men  of  title,  on  your 

*  marriages, 
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tnirriages,1  whether  you  like  often - 
tation  or  not,  muft  be  oftentatioxis. 
Your  equipages,  your  houfes,  your 
furniture — A  certain  increafe  of  ex- 
pence — By  no  means,  my  Lord  L. 
think  of  marriage,  till  you  are  quite 
clear  -of  the  world,  unlefs  you  could 
meet  with  fome  rich  widow  or  heir- 
efs,  who  could  do-  the  bufmefs  at 
once." 

Lord  L.  could  only,  at  firft,  urge 
his  paflion.  [He  duril  not  his  daugh- 
ter's affection,  and  the  happinefs  of 
both  which  were  at  ftake.]  Sir  Tho- 
mas oppofed  difcretion  to  that  plea. 
Poor  pafflon,  Lucy,  would  be  amamed 
to  fee  the  fun,  if  difcretion  were  al- 
ways to  be  attended  to  in  treaties  of 
this  kind. 

Afterwards  he  told  Sir  Thomas, 
that  he  would  accept  the  lady  upon  his 
own  terms.  He  befought  his  confent 
to  their  nuptials.  •He  would  wait  his 
own  time  and  pleafure.  He  would  be 
content  if  he  gave  not  Mifs  Caroline  a 
(ingle  milling. 

Sir  Thomas  was  fretful — *  And  fo, 

*  lover- like,    you  would  involve   the 

*  girl  you  profefs  to  love,  in  difficul- 
«  ties.     I  will  afk  her  if  me  wants  for 
'  any  thing  with   me,  that  a  model! 

*  girl  can  wiftifor?  But,  to  be  ferious, 
4  it  is  a  plaguy  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
4  obliged,  by  the  officious  love,  as  it  is 

*  called,  of  a  pretender  to  his  daugh- 

*  tt-rs,  to  open  his  affairs,  and  expofe 

*  his   circumftances  to   ftrangers.      I 

*  wifti,  my  lord,  that  you  had  let  my 

*  girls   alone.     I   wifh  you   had   not 

*  found  them  put  in  their  country  re- 

*  tirement.    I  fiiould  have  carried  them 

*  to   town,  as  I  toid  you,  in  a   few 

*  months.     Women  fo  brought  up,  fo 
'  qualified,  and  handfome   girls,    are 
'  fuch   rarities  in  this  age,  and  men 
4  worth  having  are  fo  affrighted  at  the 

*  luxury  and  expenfrvenefs  of  the  mo- 

*  dern    women,    that  I  doubted   net 
'  but  the  characters  of  my  girls  would 
4  have  made  their  fortunes  with  very 
'  little  of  my  help.     They  have  fa- 

*  ffiiljt  my  lord,  to  value  themfelves 
'  upon,   though  but  fpinfters.     And 
'  let  me  tell  you,  fince  I  lhail  be  thought 

*  a  more  unnatural  man  than  I  am, 

*  if  I  do  not  obey  the  prefent  demand 
'  upon  me  to  open  my  circumftances, 

*  I  owe  my  fon  a  ,great  deal  niorc  than 

*  30,000!.' 


*  I  don't  underftand  you,  Sir  Tho- 
*  mas.' 

*  Why,   thus,   my  lord,  I  explain 
myfelf:  My  father  left  me  what  is 
called  rich.    I  leffened  the  ready-mo- 
ney, which  he  had  got  together  for 
a  purchafe  he  lived  not  to  compleat, 
a  great  deal.     That  I  looked  upon 
as  a  deodand ;  fo  was  not  anfwer- 
able  for  it ;  and  as  I  was  not  married, 
my  fon  had  no  right  in  it.     When 
I  was  married,  and  he  was  given 
me — ' 

*  Forgive  me,    Sir  Thomas:    your 
fon  a  right— -And  had  not  your  other 
children — ' 

*  No,  my  lord :  they  were  girls—- 
And as  to  them,  had  I  iacreafed  my 
fortune  by  penurioufnefs,  inllead  of 
living  like  a  man,  I  was  determined 
as  to  their  fortunes— 

'  But,  as  I  was  faying,  when  Ladr 
Grandifon  died,  I  think  (though 
every  father  does  not;  nor  mould  1, 
were  he  not  the  beft  of  fons,  and 
did  he  expe£i  it)  the  produce  of 
her  jointure,  which  is  very  confide- 
rable,  Ihould  have  been  my  fon  s. 
As  to  what  I  annually  allowed  him, 
thai  it  was  my  duty  to  allow  him, 
as  my  Ion,  and  for  my  own  credit, 
had  his  mother  not  brou.-ht  me  a 
fhiliing.  —  Then,  my  lord,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  up  money  upon 
my  Irifh  ellate  $  which  being  a  fa- 
mily-eitate,  my  fon  ought  to  have 
had  come  clear  to  him .  You  fee,  my 
lord,  how  1  expofe  myfelf/ 
'  You  have  a  generous  way  of  think- 
ing, Sir  Thomas,  as  to  your  fon  : 
but  a  man  of  -our  fpirit  would  de- 
fpife  me,  if  I  did  notyly,  that — ' 

*  I  have  not  fo  generous  a  -way  cf 
thinking  for  my  daughters — I  wiii 
fave   your  lovdfhip  the    trouble    of 
fpeakmg  out,   becaufe    it    is    more 
agreeable  from' myfelf  than  it  would 
be  for  any  other  man  to  do  it.     But 
to  this  aniwer,  that  the  late  Eari  of 
L.  your   iorx!mip's  father,  had  one 
fon  and  three  daughters — I  have -ore 
fon  and  two.     He  was  an  earl — I  am 
but  a  limple  baronet — If  5000  1.   a- 
piece  is  enough  for  an  earl's  daugh- 
ters, half  the  ium  ought  to  do  fcr-i 
baronet's.' 

*  Your  fortune,  Sir  Thomas — And 
c  in  England,  where  eftaies — ' 

«  And  where  living,  my  kid,  will 
E  e  «  Ice 
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br  five  times  more  cxpenfive  to  you 
than  it  need  to  be,  if  you  can  con- 
tent yourfelf  to  live  where  your  eflate 
lies.' — As  for  me,  I  have  lived  nobly 
— But  had  I  been  as  rich  as  my  father 
left  me,  5000!.  mould  have  done  with 
a  daughter,  I  allure  you.  You,  my 
lord,  have  ycur  notions  :  I  have  mine. 
Money  and  a  girl  you  expect  from 
me  :  I  afk  nothing  of  you .  As  mat- 
ters (land,  if  my  girls  will  keep,  (and 
I  hope  they  will)  I  intend  to  make  as 
good  a  bargain  for  them,  and  with 
them,  as  I  can.  Not  near  5000!.  a- 
piece  rauft  they  expect  from  me.  I 
will  not  rob  my  fon  more  than  I  have 
done. — See,  here  is  a  letter  from  him. 
It  is  an  anfwer  to  one  I  had  written, 
on  the  refufal  of  a  wretch  to  lend  me, 
upon  my  Irifli  eftate,  a  fum  that  I 
wanted  to  anfwer  a  debt  of  honour, 
which  I  had  contracted  at  New- 
market, unlefs  my  fon  (though  it  is 
an  eftate  in  fee}  would  join  in  the  fe- 
curity.  Does  notfuchafon  as  this, 
deferve  every  thing?' 
I  obtained  a  fight  of  this  letter  5  arid 
here  is  a  copy. 


«    HONOURED  MR, 

*  T  Could  almoft  fay  I  am  forry  that 
•*•  f  fo  fupcrior  a  fpirit  as  yours 
mould  vouchfafe  to  comply  with  Mr. 
O.'s  difagreeable  and  unneceffary  de- 
mand. But,  at  leaft  let  me  afk, 
why,  Sir,  did  you  condefcend  to 
write  to  me  on  the  occafion,  as  if 
for  my  confent?  Why  did  you  not 
fend  me  the  deeds,  ready  to  fign  ? 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  ever-dear  and 
ever*honourcd  Sir,  that  you  will  not 
fuffer  any  difficulties,  that  I  can  join 
to  remove,  toopprefs  your  heart  with 
doubts  for  one  moment.  Are  you 
not  my  father  /'—And  did  you  not 
give  me  a  mother,  whofe  memory  is 
my  glory  ?  That  /  am,  under  God, 
is  owing  to  you.  That  I  am  what 
I  am,  to  your  indulgence.  Leave 
me  not  any  thing!  You  have  given 
-me  an  education,  and  I  derive  from 
you  a  fpirit,  that,  by  God's  bleifing 
on  my  duty  to  you,  will  enable  me 
to  make  my  own  fortune:  and,  in 
that  cafe,  the  foundation  of  it  will 
be  yours  j  and  you  will  be  intitled, 
for  that  foundation,  to  my  warmed 
gratitude.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add, 
-•*  that/  -be. my  income  ever  fo  (mall,  1 


am  refolved  to  live  within  it.  And 
let  me  befeech  you  to  remit  me  ..but 
one  half  of  your  prefent  bounr\ 
My  reputation  is  eftablimed  ;  and  I 
will  engage  not  to  difcredit  my  fa- 
ther. All  I  have  ever  aimed  at,  is1, 
to  be  in  condition  rather  to  lay,  than 
to  receive,  an  obligation.  Tbatyo\zr 
goodnefs  has  always  enabled  me  to 
do 5  and  I  am  rich,  through  your 
munificence  ;  richer,  in  your  favour. 
*  Have  you  any  thoughts,  Sir,  o-f 
commanding  me  to  attend  you  at 
Paris,  or  at  the  Hague ;  according 
to  the  hopes  you  gave  me  in  your 
laft  ? — I  will  not,  if  you  do  me  this 
honour,  prefs  for  a  return  with  you 
to  my  native  country  :  but  I  long  to 
throw  my  fel  fat  your  feet;  and,  where - 
ever  the  opportunity  of  that  happinefs 
/hall  be  given  me,  to  affure  you  per- 
fonally  of  the  inviolable  duty  of  your 

'  CHARLES  GRANDISON/ 

Muft  not  fuch  a  letter  as  this,  Lucy, 
have  ftung  to  the  heart  a  man  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grandifon's  pride  ?  If  not, 
whatotw  his  pride  ? — Sir  Thomas  had 
as  good  an  education  as  his  fon  :  yet 
could  not  live  within  the  compafs  of 
an  income  of  upwards  of  7000 1.  a 
year.  His  fon  called  himfelf  rich  with 
8ool.  or  loool.  a  year  5  and  though 
abroad,  in  foreign  countries,  defired 
but  half  that  allowance,  that  he  might 
contribute,  by  the  other  half,  to  ielfeh 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  father  had 
Involved  himfelf  by  his  extravagance. 

His  father,  Lady  L.  fays,  'was  af- 
fected with  it.  He  wept':  he  blcfied 
his  fon;  and  refolved,  for  his  fake,  to 
be  more  cautious  in  his  wagerings  than 
he  had  hitherto  been.  Policy,  there- 
fore, would  have  jultificd  the  young 
gentleman's  chearful  compliance,  had 
he  not  been  guided  by  fuperior  mo- 
tives. Sir  Charles  would  not,  I  think 
one  may  be  fure,  have  facririced  to  the 
unreafonable  deiires  even  of  a  father, 
the  fortune  to  which  he  had  an  unquef- 
tionable  right:  an  excels  of  genero- 
fity,  amiable  indeed,  but  pitiable,  as 
contrary  to  the  juftice  that  every  man 
owes  to  himielf,  and  to  thofe  who 
may  hereafter  depend  upon  him  ;  and 
what  I  have  often  heard  my  grand- 
mamma lament  in  the  inltance  of  the 
worthy  Mr.  M.  whofe  family  has  dif- 
fered 
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fercd  from  an  ncquiefcence  with  a  fa- 
ther's extravagance,  for  which  that 
father  was  only  the  more  wretched. 

Sir  Charles's  is  the  true,  the  reafon-- 
able  virtue,  that  keeps  clear  ot  every 
extreme.->-O  my  dear!  the  Chriftian 
religion  is  a  bleifed  religion !  How  does 
honcft  policy,  as  well.as  true  greatnefs 
of  mind,  recommend  that  noble  doc- 
trine of  returning  good  for  evil ! 


LETTER    XV. 


EYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

MY  lord  repeated,  his  requeft,  that 
he  might  have  Sir  Thomas's 
content  to  his  nuptials,  upon  his  own 
terms  ;  and  promifed  never  to  expect  a 
Jingle  fhillLng  in  dowry,  but  to  leave 
tile  whole  of  that  to  time,  and  to  his" 
own  convenience  and  plcafure. 

*  We  know,'  laid  Sir  Thomas, 
what  all  this  means.  You  talk,  my 
lord,  like  a  young  man.  You 
ought  not  to  think  (you  once  faid  it 
yourfelf)  of  involving  a  young  wo- 
man you  love,  as  well  as  yourielf,  in 
difficulties.  I  know  the  world,  and 
what  is'beft  to  be  done,  if  you  will 
think  no  more  of  my  daughter.  I 
hope  me  has  difcretion.  Firjf  love  is 
generally/;;/?  folly.  It  is  feldom// 
to  be  encouraged.  Your  quality,  my 
lord,  to  fay  nothing  of  your  merit, 
will  procure  you  a  rich  wife  from 
the  city.  And  the  city  now  is  as 
•genteel,  .as  polite,  as  the  court  was 
formerly.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  citizens,  poor  fellows  !  are 
apes  of  us  gentry;  and  i'ucceed 
pretty,  well,  as  to  outward  appear- 
ance, in  the  mimickry.  You  will, 
by  this  means,  {hake  off  all  your  fa- 
ther's iins.  I  fpeak  in  the  language 
of  young  fellows,  who  expect  a  fa- 
ther to  live  folely  for  them,  and  not 
for  himlelf.  Some  ibber  young  men 
of  quality  and  fortune,  affrighted  at 
the  gaiety  and  extravagance  of  the 
Hiodern  women,  will'tiud  out  my4 
girls  ;  who,  1  hope,  will  have  pa- 
tience. If  they  have  not,  let  them 
purfuc  their  inclinations  ;  let  th?m 
take  their  fill  of  love,  as  Solomon 
fays;  and  if  they  run  their  heads 
into  a  hfdge,  let  them  (lick  there  by 
tV  horns,  with  all  my  he  Art!' 


See,  my  dear,  what  a-  man  a  raki'fli 
father  is  ! — <  O,  my  good  Lady  Gran-- 

*  difon,  how  might  your  choice  have 

*  puniihcd  your  children!1 

'  I  pray  to  God,  Sir  Thomas,"1  faid 
my  lord,  bowing,  but  angry,  *  I  pray 

*  to  God,  to  continue  me  in  a  different 

*  way  of  thinking  from  yours,  if  this 

*  be  yours.    Give  me  leave  to  fay,  you 

*  are  too  young  a  gentleman  to  .be  a 

*  father  of  grown-up  children.     But 
'  I  mult  love   Mifs  Grandiibn ;    and 

*  ftill,  if  poflible,    poor  young  lady*' 

*  more  than  ever,   for  what  has  puffed 
'  in  this  converfation.'    .And  laying 
this,  he  withdrew. 

Sir  Thomas  was  very  angry  at  this. 
fpirited    fpeech.       He    fent    for    hi* 
daughter,  and  forbade  her  to  receive' 
my  lord's  addreHes.     He  ordered  her 
never  to  think  of  him:  and    directing; 
Mifs  Charlotte  to  be  called  in,  repeat-- 
ed    his   commands   before    her ;    and 
threatened  to  turn  them  both  out  of' 
his  houie,  if  they  prcfumed  to  eucou--> 
rage  any  addrefs,   but  with  his  know- 
ledge.    'And  don't  think,'  faid  he, 
.  of"  going  on  to  engage  your    affec- 
tions,   as   a   fenfual   forwardness    is 
called,  and  then  hope  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  weaknefs,  to  countenance 
your   oiv  fi.     I   know   the  world :   I 
know  your  fex.— Your  lifter,   I  let, 
Charlotte,  is    a  whining  fool :    fee 
how  (he  whimpers ! — Be  gone  from 
my  prefence,  Caroline !— and  remem- 
ber, Charlotte,  (for  I  fuppole  this 
.  impertinent  lord's  nddrefs   to  your 
filler  will  go  near  to  fet  you  agog) 
that  I  expect,  whether  abfent  o/pre- 
fcnt,  to  know  of  any  application  that 
may  be  made  to  you,  before  your 
liking  has  taken  root  in  love,  as  it  IT. 
called,    and   while   my  advice   may 
have  the  weight  that  the  permiflion  or 
diifent  of  a  lather  ought  to  have/ 
They  both  wept,  curtfied,  and  with 
drew. 

At  dinner,  Mifs  Caroline  begged  to 
be  excufed  attending1  her  gav  and"  arbi- 
trary fnther;  being  excefliyeiy  grievrd, 
and  unfit,  ns  me  def;red  her  iilbr  to 
fay,  to  be  ieen.  But  he  commarJed 
her  attendanre. 

Mift  Charlotte  Grandifon  told  me 
what  this  wicked  man  [Shall  I  rail 
Sir  Charles  Graridifon'S  father  foj] 
laid  on  the  occalion.  '  VVumen^. 

*  tears  are  but,  ac  the  poet  fays,  the 

L  e  2  ''  u.tit 
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f \veat  of  eyes.  Caroline's  eyes  will 
not  mi  (become  them.  The  more  fhe 
is  afhamed  of  herfelf,  the  lefs  reafon 
will  fhe  give  me  to  be  afhamed  of 
her.  Let  me  fee  how  the  fool  looks, 
now  (he  is  confcious  of  her  folly. 
Her  bafhful  behaviour  \vill  be  a  half 
confeiTion;  and  this  is  the  firft  ftep 
to  amendment.  Tell  her,  that  a  wo- 
man's grief  for  not  having  been  able 
tb  car-ry  her  point,  has  always  been 
apleafure  to  me.  I  will  not  be  rob- 
bed of  my  pleafure.  She  owes  it 
'me  for  the  pain  fhe  has  given  me.' 

Lord  L.  and  .fhe  had  parted.     He 
had,  on  his  knees,  implored  her  hand. 
Jde  would  not,  he  faid,  either  afk  or 
expect  a  fhiiling  of  her   father:    his 
eflate  would  and  mould  work  itfelf 
clear,  without  injury  to  his  filters,  or 
poftponing  their  marriage.     Her  pru- 
dence and  generofity  he  built  upon: 
they  would  enable  him  to  be  juft  to 
every  one,    and  to  preferve  his  own 
credit.     He  would  not,  he  generoufly 
faid,  for  the'  beloved  daughter's  fake, 
utter  one  reflecting  word  upon  her  fa- 
ther, after  he  had  laid  naked  facls  be- 
fore her.     Thofe,  however,  would  too 
well  juftify  him,  if  he  did.     And  he 
again  urged  for  her  hand,  and  for  a 
private  marriage.      <  Can  I  bear    to 
think  with  patience-,  my  deareft  Mifs 
Grandifon,*    added  he,    «  that  you' 
.and   your    fifter,    according    to  Sir 
Thomas's  fchemo,  mail  be  carried  to 
town,  with  minds  nobler  than  the 
minds  of  any  women  in  it,  as  ad- 
venturers,   as  fewalB  fortune-hunt- 
ers, to  take  the  chance  of  attracting 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  whether 
worthv  or  unworthy,   purely  to  fave 
your  father's  pocket  ?  No,  Madam : 
believe  me,  I  love  you  not  for  my 
own  lake  merely,    though   Heaven 
knows  you  are  dearer  to  me' than  my 
life,  but  for  yours  as  well ;  and  my 
whole  future  conduft  fhall  convince 
you  that  I  do.     My  love,  Madam, 
has  friend  flip  for  it's  bafe;  and  your 
worthy   brother,  once   in  an  argu- 
ment, convined  me,  that  love  might 
be  felfifh;  that  fr'un. 'ijbip  could  not; 
and  that  in  a  pure  flame  they  could 
not  be   difumted;    and  when  they 
were,  that  love  was  a  cover  only  to  a 
bafenefs  of  heart,  which  taught  the 


*  pretender  to  it  to  feek  to  gratify  hit 
'  own  pafilon,  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
'  happinefs  or  duty  of  the  objec"Vpre-, 
'  tended  to  be  beloved.' 

See,  my  Lucy! — Did  we  girls  ever 
think  of  this  nice  but  juft  diiiin&ion 
before  ?  And  is  not  friend/hip  a  nobler 
band  than  lave  ? — But  is  not  Lord  L. 
a  good  man  ?  Don't  you  love  him, 
Lucy  ?~~Why  have  I  not  met  with 
thefe  notions  before  in  the  men  I  have 
known  ? 

But  Mifs  Caroline  was  not. lefs  ge- 
nerous than  my  Lord  L.  '  No  fchemc 
'  of  my  father's  fhnll  make  me  forget/ 
faid  fhe,  « the  merits  of  Lord  L.  Your 
lordfhip's  affairs  will  bq  made  caller 
by  time.  I  will  not  embarrafs  you. 
Think  not  yourfelf  under  any  obli-> 
gation  to  me..  Whenever  any  op- 
portunity offers  to  make  you  eafy  all 
at  once,  (for  a  mind  fo  generous 
ought  not  to  be  laid  under  difficul- 
ties) embrace  it:  only  let  me  look 
upon  you  as  my  friend,  till  envy  to 
a  happier  woman,  or  other  uawor-* 
thinefs  in  Caroline  Grandifon,  make- 
me  forfeit  your  good  opinion.' 

*  Generous  creature!'  faid  my  lord. 
Never  will  I  think  of  any  other  wife- 
while  you  are  tingle.'    Yet  will  I  not 
fetter  her,  who  would  leave  me  free. 
—May   I,    Madam,    hope,    if  you 
will  not  blefs  me  with  your  hand 
now,   that  my  letters   will   be   re- 
ceived ? — Your  rather,  in  forbidding- 
my  addrefs  to  you,  has  forbidden  me 
his  houfe.     He  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
mafter  in  it. — May  I  hope,  Madam, 
a  correfpondence — ' 

*  I  am  unhappy, '? faid  fhe,  *  thaf, 
having  fuch  a  brother  as  fifter  never 
had,    I  cannot  confult  him.      The 
dear  Charlotte  is  too  partial  to  roe, 
and  too  apt  to  think  of  what  may  be 
her  own  cafe.     But,  my  lord,  I  de- 
pend upon  your  honour,  which  you 
have  never  given  me  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  you  will  not  put  me  upon  doing 
a  wrong  thing,  either  with  regard  to 
my  duty  to  my  father,  or.  to  rny  own 
character.     Try  me  not  with  a  view 
to  fee  the  power  you  have  over  me. 
That  would  be  ungenerous.     I  own 
you   have   fome;    indeed,   a    great 
deal/ 

LETTER 
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MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
TVKSDAY  NIGHT. 

YOU  may  guefs  what  were   my 
lord's  aflurances   on  this  gene- 
rous confidence  in  him.     They  agreed 
upon  a  private  correfpondence  by  let- 
ters— *  Ah,  Ludy   L.   was   this  quite 
right,  though  it  came  out  happily  in 
the  event  ?  Does  not  concealment  al- 
ways imply  fomewhat  wrong  ?  Ought 
you  not  to  have  done  your  duty,  whe- 
ther your   father  did  his    or    not> 
Were  you  not  called  upon ,  as  I  may 
fay,  to  a  trial  of  yours?  and  is  not 
virtue  to  be  proved  by  trial?    Re- 
member you  not  who  fays,  "  For 
what   glory   is  it,  if,    when  ye  be 
buffeted   for   your  faults,  ye  (hall 
*•  take  it  patiently  ?  But  if,  when  ye 
'  do  well,  and  fuffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
**  patiently,  this  is    acceptable   with 
*'  God." — But    you,    Lady  L.    loll 
*  your  excellent  mother  very  early.' 

The  worthy  young  lady  would  not, 
however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent 
to  a  private  marriage ;  and  my  lord 
took  leave  of  her.  Their  parting  was 
extremely  tender;  and  the  amiable 
Caroline,  in  the  foftnefs  of  heart, 
overcome  by  my  lord's  protections  of 
everlafting  love  to  her  in  preference  to 
all  the  women  on  earth,  voluntarily 
aflured  him,  that  flic  never  would  re- 
ceive any  other  propoial,  while  he  was 
living  and  fmgle. 

Sir  Thomas  mewed  himfelf  fo  much 
difpleafed  with  Lord  L.  for  the  freedom- 
of  his  latt  fpeech,  that  my  lord  chofe 
not  to  defire  another  audience  of  him ; 
and  yet,  being  unwilling  to  widen  the 
difference,  he^took  polite  leave  of  the 
angry  baronet  in  a  letter,  which  was 
put  into  his  hands  juit  before  he  had 
commanded  Mifs  Caroline  to  attend 
him  at  dinner,  which  Ihe  had  begged 
to  be  excufed  doing. 

Don't  you  pity  the  young  lady,  Lu- 
cy, in  this  fituation  ?  Lord  L.  having 
but  a  little  before  taken  leave  of  her, 
and  fet  out  for  London  ? 

Mifs  Charlotte  told  her  fitter,  that, 
were  it  flie,  (he  fhould  hardly  have  fuf- 
fered  LordL.  to  go  away  by  himfclf— 
were  it  but  to  avoid  an  interview  -with 
a  father  who  itemed  to  have  beeu  too 


much  ufed   to    women's  tears   to    bo 

moved  by  them  ;  and  who  had  fuch  a 
fatiricul  vein,  and  fuch  odd  iiotions  of 
love. 

I  was  very  enrneft  to  know  whit 
paffed  at  this  dinner-time. 

Mil's  G  ran  diibu  faid,  *  It  is  beft  for 

*  me  to  anfwer  Mifs  Byron's  curiout?, 
'  I  believe;  as  I  wasaitander-by,  and 
'  only  my  father  and  lifter  were  tha 

*  players.' 

'  Players  /'  repeated  Lady  L. — '  It 
'  was  a  cruel  icene.— And  I  believe, 
'  Mifs  Byron,  it  will  make  you  not 

*  wonder,  that  I  liked  Lord  L.  murh. 
'  the  better  for  being  rather  a  man  oi 
(  understanding  than  a  man  of  wit.' 

Mifs  Grandifon  began  as  follows .  v 
*  I  went  up   with  my  father's  pe~ 

1  remptary,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  rny  ££• 

<  ter. 
"  O,  my  dear  mamma!"  faid  C&ro- 

*  line,  when  me   found  ihe  mult  go 
'  down,  "  on  what  a  new  occafion  d» 

I  want  your  fwect  mediation ! — But, 
Charlotte,  I  can  neither  walk  HOP 


"  You  muft  then  lean  upon  me,  my 
dear,  and  creep-,  love  will  cretp, 
they  fay,  where  it  cannot  go." 
"  Wicked  girl!"  interrupted  Lady 
L.  I  remember  that  was  what  ihr 
faid. 

*  I  faid  it  te  make  you  fmile,  if  I 
could,    and  take  courage :  but  yoyt 
know  I  was   in  tears  for  you  nut- 
withftanding.' 

'You  thought  of  what  might  be* 
fal  yourielf,  Charlotte.' 

'  So  I  did.  We  never,  I  believe, 
properly  feel  for  others,  what  does 
not  touch  ourfelves.' 

'  A  compaffionate  heart,'  faid  I,  '  i» 
a  blefling,  though  a  painful  one; 
and  yet  there  would  be  no  iupporting 
life,  if  we  felt  quite  as  poignantly 
for  others  as  we  do  for  ourfelves. 
How  happy  was  it  for  my  Charlotte, 
that  ihe  could  fmile,  when  the  fa- 
ther's apprehended  leclure  was  in- 
tended for  the  ule  of  both!' 

*  I   thank    you    for  this,    Harriet. 
You  will  not  be  long  my  creditor—- 
But  I  will  proceed. 

«  Caroline  took  my  advice.  Sh« 
leaned  upon  me ;  an4  creep,  creep, 
creep,  down  ihe  crept.  A  frefh 
ftream  of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes, 
when  ftt  carae  to  tht 
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'  door:     her    tremblings    were     in- 

*  creafed;  nnd  down  fhe  dropped   up- 

*  on   a  window-feat   in   the   paffage. 
"  I  can  go  no  farther/'  faidlhe. 

*  Inftantly  a  voice,  that  we  knew 
'  muft  be  obferved,  alarmed  our  ears. 
*'  Where  are  you,  Caroline  ? — Char 
"  lotte! — Girls! — where  are  you?" 
'  The  houfekeeper  was  in  hearing, 
'  and  ran  to  us.  "  Ladies!  ladies! 
"  your  papa  calls !"  And  we,  in 

*  fpire  of  the  weaknefs   of  the  one, 

*  and  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  other, 

*  recovered  our  feet;  and  after  half  a 
'  dozen  creeping  motions  more,  found 

*  ourfelves  within   the   door,   and  in 
'  our  father's  fight,  my  fifter  leaning 
'  upon  my  arm. 

'*  What  devil's  in  the  wind  now  ! 
**  What  tragedy-movements  are  here  ! 
f<  —What  meafured  fteps  ! — In  feme 
"  cafes  ail  women  are  natural  actrdles. 
"  — But  come,  Caroline,  the  play  is 
f(  cvfr>  and  you  rniftr.k'cyoiir  cue." 

"  Good  Sir!" — Her  'hands  held 
f  up— I  wept  fur  her — and  for  my  own 

*  remoter  cult-,    if   you    will,     Mils 

*  Byron. 

"'  The  prologue  is  yours,  Caroline. 
"t  Charlotte,  I  doubt  not,  is  ready 
"'  with  her  epilogue.  Kut  come, 
*'•  come,  it  is  time  to  clofe  this  farce — 
"  Take  your  places,  girls!  and  don'? 
"  be  fools. — "  "  A  pretty  caution," 

*  thought   I,    laid    Mils'  Charlotte,' 
M  when  you  make  us  both  iuch  !" 

4  However,,  the  fervants  entering 
'  with  the  dinner,  we  hemmed,  han'd- 

*  kerchiefed,  twinkled,  took  up   our 

*  knivrs   and'  forks,  laid  them  down, 
'  and  took  them  up  again,  when  our 
V  father's  eve  was  upon  us  ;  piddled, 

*  fipped ;    but  were  more  bufy  with 

*  our  elbows   'than    with  our    teeth. 

*  As'  for   poor  fifter   Caroline,    love 

*  ftuck  in  her  throat.      She  tried   to 
'  fwallow,  as  one  in  a  quinfey  ;   a  wry 
4  f;ice,  and  a  flrained  neck,  denoting 
4  her  difficulty  to  get  down  but  a  lark's 

*  morfel — 'And  what  made  her  more 

*  aukward  (I  am  lure  it  did  me)  was 
'  a  pair  of  the  iharpeft  eyes  that  ever 

*  werefeen  in  a  man's   head,  and  the 

*  man  a  father,  (the  poor  things  having 
'  no    mother,   'no    aunt,    to    i'upport 

*  their  rpirits)   caft  firft  on  the  one, 
'  then  on  the  other ;  and  now  and  then 
'  an  overclouded  brow,  adding  to  our 
'  aukwardnefs  *.  yet  ftill  more  appre- 

*  heniivc  of  diuner-time  being  over, 


'  and  the  withdrawing  cf  the  fervants. 

*  The  fervants    lovtd   their"  young; 
'  ladies.      They   attended    with   very 

*  ferious  faces  ;  and -teemed  glad  when 

*  they  were  dilinillecl. 

'  Then  it  was  that  Caroline  arofe 
'from  her  feat,  made  her  curticy' 
'  nukwardly  enoup-h  ;  with  the  air  of 

*  a  board  ing- fchooi  mifs,   her  hands 
'  before  her. 

'  My  father  Jet  her  make  her 
'  honours,  and  go  to  the  door,  I 
1  riling  to  attend  her:  but  then  called' 

*  her  back  ;    I  dare  fay,  on  purpofe, 
'  to  enjoy  her  aukwardnefs,    and  to 
'  punilh  her. 

"  Who  bid  you  go  ?  Whither  are 

"  you  going,  Caroline  ?— Come  buck, 

*'  Charlotte. — ]jut  it  will   be  always 

"  thus:    A   father's   company  is  de- 

"   fpifed,  when  a  girl  gets' a  lover  into' 

"  her  head.     Fine  encouragement  for 

"  a  father,  to  countenance  a  pafiion 

"  that  mail  give  himfelf  but  a  fecond 

'  or  third  place,  who  once  had  a  rii  (t 

'  in  his  children's  affections  !    But  I* 

*  fhall   have  reafon  to  think  myfelf 
'  fortiuiate,  perhaps,  if  my  children 
'  do  not  look  upon  me  as  their  enemy. 

«  — Corr.e  back  when  I  bid  you." 

*  We  crept  back  .more  aukwardly. 

*  than  we  went  from  table. 

"  Sit  down—'"  We  crofled  .  our 
'  hands,  and  flood  like  a  couple  of 
<  fools. 

"  Sit  down,  when  I  bid  you.  You 
"  are  confoundedly  humble.  I  want 
"  to  talk  with  you." 

*  Down  fat  the  two  fimpletons,  on 
s  the  edge  of  their  chairs  ;  their  faces 

*  and  necks  averted.' 

Mifs  Grandifon  then  gave  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue.  She  humouroully, 
by  her  voice,  (an  humble  one  for  her 
fifter,  a  Jeis  meek  one  for  herfelf,  an 
imperious  one  for  Sir  Thomas)  marked 
the  fpeakers.  I  will  prefix  their 
names. 

-  SIR  THOMAS.     What  fort  of  leave 
has  Lord  L.  taken -of  you,  Caroline? 
Ke  has  fent  me  a  letter.     Has  he  fent 

you  one  ?  I  hope  he  did  not  think  a 
perfonal  leave  due  to  the  daughter, 
and  not  to  the  father. 

CHARLOTTE.  He  thought  you 
were  angry  with  him,  Sir,  (faid  IV 
[Poor  Caroline's  anfwcr  was  n&t 
ready.] 

SIR  THO«  And  fuppcfed  that  your- 
fifter  vraa  *0/.—Vcry  well!  What 

itayc 
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did  he  take  of  you,  girl  ?  woman? 
\Vhar  do  you  call  yourfeif  ? 

CHARLOTTE,     bir,     ihy  Lord   L. 

•  I  dare  fay,  intended  no  difrefpeft  to — 

'  I  might  as  well  have  been  iilent, 
'  Harriet/ 

STR  THO.  I  like  not  your  preface, 
girl,  interrupted  he-— Tell  me  not 
what  you  dare  fay.  -I  i'poke  to  your 
lifter.— Corne,  fit  upright.  None  of 
your  averted  faces,  and  wry  necks. 

•  A  litfle  more  innocence  in  your  hearts, 
and   you'll  have  lei's   fhame   in   your 
countenances.     I    fee  what  a    league 
there  is    between  you.     A  promifrng 
profpecl  before  me,    with  you  both / — 

-But  tell  me,  Caroline,  do  you  love 
Lord  L.  ?  Have  you  given  .him  hope 
that  you  will  be  his,  when  you  can 
get  the  crofs  father  to  change  his 
mind  5  or,  what  is  Hill  better,  out  of 
your  way  for  ever  ?  All  fathers  are 
plaguy  ill-natured,  when  they  do  not 
.think  of  their  girls  fellows,  as  their 
tbolifli  girls  think  of  them  ! — Anfwer 
rue,  Caroline? 

CAROLINE  (weeping,  at  his  fevere 
fpeech.)  What  can  I  fay,  Sir,  and 
not  difpleafe  you  ? 

SIR  THO.  What!—  Why,  that 
you  are  all  obedience  to  your  father. 
Cannot  you  iay  that  ?  Sure  you  can 
•fay  thai. 

CAR.     I  hope,  Sir — 

SIR  THO.  And  I  hope  too.  But 
it  becomes  you  to  be  certain.  Can't 
'you  anfwer  for  your  own  heart  ? 

CAR.  I  believe  you  think,  Sir, 
that  Lord  L.  is  not  an  unworthy  man. 

•  SIR  THO.     A  man    is    not   more 
worthy,  for  making  my  daughter  for- 

ft  hcrfelf,  and  beliave  like  a  fool  to 
r  father. 

CAR.  I  may  behave  like  a  fool, 
Sir,  but  notundutifully.  You  frighten 
rue,  Sir.  I  am  unable  to  hold  up  my 
head  before  you,  when  you  are  ang;y 
with  me. 

SIR  THO.  Tell  me  that  you  have 
.fcroken  with  Lord  L.  as  I  have  coni- 
.manded  you.  Tell  me,  that  you  will 
.never  fee  him  more,  if  you  can  avoid 
it.  Tell  me,  that  you  will  not  write 
to  him— 

CAR.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  for  faying, 
.that  Lord  L.'s  behaviour  to  me  has 
,'eeen  ever  uniformly  rcfpe&ful  j  he 
.reveres  my  papa  too  ;  how  C4U  I  treat 
Jwin  with  Jii' 


SIR  THO.     So!    I  fhall  have  it  ill 

cut  pretently— -Go  on,  girl— And  do 
you,  Charlotte,  attend  to  the  kffoji 
let  you  by  your  elder  fifter. 

CHAR.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  can  anf\ver 
for  the  goodnefs  of  my  fitter's  heart, 
,and  for  her  uiuty  to  you. 

SIR  THO.  Well  laid  '.—Now,  Ca- 
roline, do  you  Ipeakup  for  Charlotte's 
heart :  one  good  turn  deferves  another. 
But  fay  what  you  will  for  each  other, 
I  will  be  my  own  judge  of  both  your 
hearts  :  and  fa£ls  fhall  be  the  left. 
Do  you  know,  Caroline,  whether 
Charlotte  has  any  lover  that  is  to  keep 
you  in  countenance  with  yours  ? 

CAR.  I  dare  fay,  Sir,  that  my 
fifter  Charlotte  will  not  difobligeyou. 

SIR  THO.  I  hope,  Caroline,  yo» 
can  fay  as  much  for  Charlotte's  fifter. 

CAR.     I  hope  lean,  Sir. 

SIR.  THO.  Then  you  know  my 
will. 

CAR.  I  prefume,  Sir,  it  is*  your 
plenlure,  that  I  (hould  always  remain 
iingle. 

SIR  THO.  Hey-day! — But  why, 
pray,  does  your  ladyfhip  fuppofe  fo  ? 
.—Speak  out. 

CAR.  Becaufe  I  think,  forgive  me 
to  fay  it,  that  my  Lord  L.'s  character 
and  his  quality  are  fuch,  that  a  more 
creditable  propofal  cannot  be  expefted. 
— "ray,  Sir,  forgive  me.— —And  me 
held  up  her  hands,  pray-pray-famion, 
thus — 

'  Well  faid,  Caroline '.'  thought  I— 
'Pull  up  courage  my  dear4.— What  * 

*  deuce — ' 

SIR  THO.  His  quality!— Gew- 
gaw !— What  is  a  Scottifh  peerage  »— 
And  does  your  filly  heart  beat  after  a. 
coronet  ?  You  want  to  be  a  countefs> 
do  you  ? — But  let  me  tell  you,  that  if 
you  have  a  true  value  for  Lord  L.  you 
will  not,  incumbered  as  he  is  with 
filters  fortunes,  wiih  him  to  naairy 
you. 

CAR.  As  to  title,  Sir,  that  is  of 
very  little  account  with  me,  without 
the  good  character. — As  to  prudence, 
my  Lord  L.  cannot  fee  any  thing  in 
rue  to  forfeit  his  prudence  for. 

'  Well  aufwered,  Caroline !  thought 
'  I,"  again  laid  Mifs  Grandiibn.  '  la 
'  fuch  a  laudable  choice,  ail  {hould 

*  not  be  left  upon  the  poor  lov-yerT 
Si  R  THO.    So  the  difficulty  lies  not 

v/ith  y?vt  I  find,     Yvu  have  no  ob- 
jeftiots 
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je&ion  to  lortf  1.  if  he  has  none  to 
you.  Yoii  are  an  humbled  and  fnor- 
tified  girl,  then.  The  woman  rnrift  be 
indeed  in  love,  who,  once  thinking 
well  of  htrfclf,  can  give  a  preference 
•again ft  her f elf  to  her  lover. 

What  bufmefs  had  Sir  Thomas  to 
fey  this,  my  Lucy  ? 

SIR  THO.  Let  me  know,  Caroline, 
what  hopes  you  have  given  to  Lord  L. 
—Or  rather,  perhaps,  what  hopes  he 
has  given  you? — Why  are  you  filent  ? 
Anfwer  me,  girl. 

CAR.  I  hope, -Sir,  I  mail  not  dif- 
•£race  my  father,  in  thinking  well  of 
Lord  L. 

SIR  THO.  Nor  will  he  dlfgrace  him- 
felf, proud  as  are  the  Scottim  beggars 
of  their  anceftry,  in  thinking  well  of 
a  daughter  of  mine. 

CAR.  Lord  L.  though  not  a  beg- 
gttr,  Sir,  would  think  it  an  honour, 
Sir- 
Si  R  THO.  Well  faid!  Go  on  :  go 
fen.  Why  ftops  the  girl  ? — And  fo  he 
ought.  But  if  Lord  L.  is  not  a  beggar 
for  my  daughter,  let  not  my  daughter 
be  a  beggar  for  Lord  L.  But  Lord  L. 
would  think  it  an  honour,  you  lay — 
To  be  what?  Your  hulband,  I  iup- 
pofe.  Anfwer  my  queftion  -,  How  ftand 
taatters  between  you  and  Lord  L.  ? 

CAR.  I  cannot,  fuch  is  my  un- 
liappinefs  !  fay  any  thing  that  will 
pleafe-  my  father. 

SIR  THO.  How  the  girl  evades  my 
<rueftion  '.—Don't  let  me  re-peat  it. 

CAR.  It  is  not  difgraceful,  I  hope, 
to  own,  that  I  had  rather  be — 

«  There  me  ftopt,  and  half. hid  her 
'*  face  inherbofom.  And  I  thought,' 
f; lid  Mifs  Grandifon,  '  that  me  never 
*  looked  prettier  in  her  life.' 

SIR  THO.  Rather  be  Lord  L.'s 
wife  than  my  daughter.— Well,  Char- 
lotte, tell  me,  when  are  you  to  begin  to 
cftrange  me  from  your  --affections  ? 
When  are  you.  to  begin  to  think  your 
father  ftands  in  the  way  of  your  hap- 
|>inefs  ?  When  do  you  "caft  your  pur- 
veying eyes  upon  a  mere  ftranger, 
and. prefer  him  to  your  father  ? — I  have 
done  my  part,  I  fuppoie  ;  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  allot  you  the  for- 
tunes that  your  lovers,  as  they  are 
called,  will  tell  you  are  neceflary  to 
their  tufairs;  and  then  to  lie  me  down 
and  die.  Your  fellows,  then,  with 
you,  wi  11  dance  Over -my  grave  ;  and  I 
flull  be  no  more  remembered,  than,  if 
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T  had  neve-r  been— except  by  your  brfl« 
ther. 

*  I  could  not  help  fpeaking  here,* 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon. — "  O  Sir!  how 
t(  you  wound  me! — Do  all  fathers—. 
"  Forgive  me,  Sir — " 

'  I  faw  his  brow  begin  to  lour.* 

SIR  THO.  I  bear  not  impertinence. 
I  bear  not — (there  he  ftopt  in  wrath.  )— 
But  why,  Caroline,  do  you  evade  my 
queftion  ?  You  know  it.  Anfwer  it. 

CAR.  I  mould  be  unworthy  of  the 
affection  of  fuch  a  man  as  LordL.  is, 
if  I  difowned  my  efteem  for  him.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I  have  an  efteem  for  Lord  L. 
above  any  man  I  ever  faw.  Yon,  Sir, 
did  not  always  difefteem  him— My 
brother — 

SIR  THO.  So!  Now  all  is  out!— • 
You  have  the  forwardnefs — What  IhaH 
I  call  it  ? — But  I  did,  and  I  do,  efteem 
Lord  L. — But  as  what  ? — Not  as  a  fon- 
in-law.  He  came  to  me  as  my  fon's 
friend.  I  invited  him  down  in  that 
character :  he,  at  that  time,  knew  no- 
thing of  you.  But  no  fooner  came  a 
fjngle  man  into  a  fingle  woman's  com- 
pany, but  you  both  wanted  to  make  a 
match  of  it.  You  were  dutiful ;  and 
he  was  prudent:  prudent  for  himfelf. 
I  think  you  talked  of  his  prudence  a 
while  ago.  He  made  his  application 
to  you,  or  you  to  him,  I  know  not 
which — ['Then  how  poor  Caroline 
wept !  And  I,'  faid  Mil's  Charlotte, 
'  could  hardly  forbear  faying  "Barba- 
"  row/"]  And  when  he  found  himfelf 
fure  of  you,  then  was  the  fool  of  the 
father  to  be  confulted  :  and  for  what-? 
Only  to  know  what  he  would  do  for 
two  people,  who  had  left  him  no  op- 
tion in  the  cafe.  And;  this  is  the  trick 
of  you  all :  and  the  poor  father  is  t» 
be  pafllve,  or  elfe  to  be  accounted  a 
tyrant. 

CAR.  Sir,  I  admitted  not  Lord  L.'s 
jjddrefs,  but  conditionally,  as  you 
fhould  approve  of  it.  Lord  L.  dehred 
:not  rriy  approbation  upon  other  terms. 
SIR  THO.  Whatnonfenfe  is  this?-*- 
Have  you  left  me  anyway  to  helpmy- 
felf  r — Come,  Caroline,  let  me  try  you. 
I  intend  to  carry  you  up  to  town :  a 
young  man  of  quality  has  made  over- 
tures to  me.  I  believe  I  fcall  approve 
of  his  propofals.  I  am  fure  you  will, 
if  you  are  not  prepcfleffed.  Tell  me, 
Are  you,  have  you  left  yourfelf  at  li- 
berty to  give  wny  to  nay  recommenda- 
tion ?— Why  don't  you  anfwcr  me  ?— 

You 
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Ymi  know,  that  you  received  Lord  L  As 
-addreffes  but  conditionally,  as  I  JJjould 
approve  of  them.  And  your  fpark  de- 
'fired  not  your  approbation  upon  othei' 
terms.  Come,  what  fay  you  to  this  ? — 
"What !  are  you  confounded  ? — Well 

fou  may,  if  you  cannot  anfwer  me  as 
wifli !   If  you  can,  why  don't  yon  ?— 
You  fee,  I  put  you  buf  to  your  own  tert. 

CAR.  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  argue 
with  my  father.  Surely,  1^  have  not 
intended  to  "be  undulifui.  Surely,  I 
have  not  difgraced  my  family  by  ad- 
mitting Lord  L  As  conditional— 

SIR  TKO.  Con^tioaalf^Fool^ — 
How  conditional!: — Is  it  not  abfolute, 
as  to  the  exclufion  of  me,  or  cf  my 
option?  But  I  hr.ve  ever  found,  diat 
the  man  who  conuefcends  to  argue  with 
a  woman,  m  certain  points, 

in  which  nature,  and  not  reef 
concerned,  mud  follow  her  through 
athoufand  windings,  and  find  himfel-f 
lartheft  off  when  he  imagines  himfe-if 
nearer!:;  and  at  laft  nvuit  consent  him- 
lelf,  panting  for  breath,  to  fit  down 
•where  he  let  out  \  while  (he  gambols 
about,  and  is  ready  tu  lead  him  anew 
courfe. 

CAR.    I  hope — 

SIP,  THO.  None  of  yourhopes — I 
will  have  certainty.  May  I — Come, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  point,  if  I  can, 
woman  as  you  are. — May  I  receive 
propofals  for  you  from  any  other  man? 
Anfwer  me,  Yes  or  No.  Don't  deal 
with  me  as  girls  do  with  common  fa- 
thers.— Don't  be  difobedient,  and  then 
depend  upon  my  weakncfs  to  forgive 
you.  I  am  no  common  father.  I  know 
the  world.  I  know  your  fex.  I  have 
found  more  fools  in  it  than  I  have 
made. — Indeed,  no  man  makes,  or 
needs  to  make,  you  fools.  You  have 
folly  deep  rooted  within  you.  That 
weed  is  a  native  of  the  foil,  A  very 
little  watering  will  make  it  iprout,  and 
<hoak  the  noble  flowers  that  education 
has  planted.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
in  my  life  that  was  wife  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  people.  But  anfwer  me  ; 
Say — Can  you  receive  anew  propoiiu? 
or  can  you  not  ? 
*  Caroline  anfwered  only  by  her  tears.* 

SIR  THO .  Damnably  cotijlant,  I  i'up- 
pole  ! — So  you  give  up  real  virtue,  give 
tip  duty  to  a  Jatber^  for  fidelity,  for 
conftancy,  for  a  fictitious  virtue,  to  a 
Ivver !  Come  hither  to  me,  girl — Why 
4orf:t  you  come  to  me  when  1  bid  you?-— 
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•MISS    BYRON.     I-N   CONTINUATION, 

ISS  Caroline  arofc  :  four  creep- 
'  ing  fteps,  her  handkerchief 
at  her  eyes,  brought  her  within  her 
father's.  reach.  He  ihatched  her  hand, 
quickened  her  pace,  and  brought  her 
clofetohis  knees.  "  Poor  fifter  Caro- 
line," thought  I:  "Othe/y  —  "  and  I 
had  like,  at  the  time,  to  have  added 
thefyllable  '•'•rant"''  to  mylelf.  —  He 
pulled  the  other  hand  from  her  eye. 
The  handkerchief  dropt  :  he  in  it;  lit 
fee  that  it  was  wet  and  heavy  with  her 
tears.  Fain  would  fhe  have  turned 
her  blubbered  eyes  from  him/.  He 
held  both  her  hands,  and  burit  ou-t 
into  3.  laugh  — 

"  And  what  cries  the  girl  for?— 

'"  Why,  Caroline,    you  foall  have  a 

"  hufband,  I  tell  you.     I  will  haftea 

."  with  you  to   the   London   mark  t, 

"  Will  you   be  offered   at  Ranelagh 

market  firfl  ?  the  concert  or  break- 

falling?  —  Orfhall  I  (hew  you  at  the 

opera,  or  at  the  play  ?    Ha,  ha,  hah! 

—Hold  up  your  head,  my  amorous 

girl  !  You  nV.li  flick  ibme  of  your 

mother's  jewels  in  your  hair,  and  in 

your  balbin,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  fel- 

lows.    You  muft   ftrike    at  once, 

while  your  face  is  new  j  or  you  will 

be  mingled  with  ihe  herd  of  womeu 

who  proftitute  their  faces  at  every 

polite  place.    Sweet  impatient  foul  I 

—  Look  at  me,  Caroline."   Then  he 

laughed  again. 

CAR.  Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  were  not 
Kiy  father  — 

"  Well  faid,  Caroline,"  thought  I; 
*  and  trod  on  her  toe. 

SIR  TKO.  Hey-day  !  But  what 
then  ? 

CAR.  I  would  fay  you  are  very 
cruel. 

SIR  THO.  And  is  that  all  you 
would  fay,  poor  fo  ft  thing  !  in  fuch  cir- 
crmilances,  to  any  other  man?  —  Well, 
but,  all  this  time,  you  don't  tell  me 
(ttill  holding  her  hands)  whether  any 
other  man  will  not  do  as  well  as  your 
Scotchman? 

CAR.  I  am  not  kindly  ufed.  In- 
deed, Sir,  you  don't  ufe  me  kindly. 
I  hope  I  am  not  an  amorous  creature, 
as  you  call  me.  lam  not  in  hafte  .to- 
be  married,  I  am  willing  to  wait  your 
F  f  time, 
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time,  your  pleafure  :  but,  as  I  pre- 
iume,  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
Lord  L.  I  wim  not  to  be  carried  to  any 
London  market. 

SIR  THO.  (Gravely.)  Iflamdif- 
pofed  to  railly  you,  Caroline;  if  I  am 
\villing  to  pafs  oft";  in  a  pleafant  man- 
jier,  a  forwardnefs  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pecl:  in  my  daughter;  and  for  which, 
in  my  heart,  I  have  defpifed  the  daugh- 
ters of  other  men,  though  I  have  not 
told  the  wenches  fo;  I  will  not  be  an- 
fwered  pertly.  I  will  not  have  you 
forget  yourfelf. 

CAR.  (Curtfeying.)  Good  Sir,  per- 
mit me  to  withdraw.  I  will  recollect 
myfelf,  and  be  forry — 

SIR  THO.  And  is  it  neceftary  for 
you  to  withdraw,  to  recollect  your 
duty?— But  you  mall  anfwer  rny  quef. 
tion—- How  ftand  you  and  Lord  L.  ? 
Are  you  refolved  to  have  him,  and 
tione  other  ? — Will  you  wait  for  him, 
•will  he  wait  for  you,  till  death  has 
numbered  me  with  my  anceftors  ? 

CAR.  O  Sir!  [And  fhe  looked 
down  after  her  dropt  handkerchief. 
She  wanted  it,  and  would  have  with- 
drawn one  of  her  hands  to  reach  it; 
and  when  fhe  could  not,  the  big  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  (yet  fhe 
looked  pretty)  down  fhe  dropt  on  her 
knees:] — Forgive  me,  Sir — I  dread 

rur  difpleafure — But  muft  fay,  that 
am  not  an  amorous  girl :    and,  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  not,  I  never 
will  marry   any  man  living,   if  it  be 
HotLordL. 

<•  I  all  this  time  was  in  agitations  for 
my  poor  fifter.    I  tired  three  chairs  ; 
and  now  loo/.ed  at  her;  now  from 
her;  then  at  my  fingers  ends,  wi fil- 
ing them  claws,  and  the  man  a  buf- 
band,  inflead  of  a  father. — Indeed, 
Mifs  Byron,  I  could  not  but  make 
Caroline's  treatment  my  owi  —»  >.nd, 
in  fancy,  not  fo  very  remote  as  you 
imagir.ed,  Lady  L.     Once  I  faid  to 
myicJf,  "If fomeLordL.  tenders  him- 
1  felf  to  me,  and  I  like  him,  I  will  not 
ftand  all  this.    The  firft  moon-light 
night,  if  he  urge  me  heartily,  and  if 
' e  I  am  lure  the  parfon  is  ready,  I  will 
"  be  under  another  protection,  defpi- 
"  cably  as  I  have  always  thought  of 
<f  runaway   daughters!"  —  Should    I 
'  have  done  right,  Mifs  Byron?' 

*  The  example,  Mifs  Grandifon,' 
replied  I — '  Such  a  mother  as  you  were 
*  JaleiTed  with !  Ths  wcrld  that  would 


c  have  fat  in  judgment  upon  the  flight 

*  of    the   daughter,    would   not  have 
'  known   the   cruel  treatment  of  the 

*  father.     I  believe,  my  dear,  you  are 
'  glad  you  had  not  the  trial  -.  and  you 
'  fee  how  Lady  L.  is  rewarded  for  her 
'  patient  duty.' 

'  That's  my  good  Harriet!'  faid 
Lady  L.  'I  love  you  for  your  anfwer. 

*  — But,  fifter,   you  leave  me  in  too 
'  much  diftrefs.     You  muft  releafe  me 
'  from  my  knees,  and  fend  me  up  to 

*  my  chamber,  as  faftas  you  can.' 

'  A  little  patience,  Lady  L. — But 
'  what  fay  my  minutes? — Mifs  Byron 
'  feems  all  attention.  This  is  a  new 
'  fubjeft  to  her.  She  never  had  any 

*  body  to  controul  her.' 

*  I  think  I  could  have  borne  any 
'  thing  from  a  father  or  mother/  faid 
I,  '  had  it  pleafed  God  to  continue  to 
'  me  fo  dear  a  blefiing.' 

'  Fine  talking,  Harriet!'  faid  Mif* 
Grandifon.  '  But  let  me  fay,  that  a 
'  witty  father  is  not  a  defirable  cha- 
'  rafter. — By  the  way,  ours  was  as 
'  cruel  [Shall  I  fay  it,  Lady  L.?  You 
'  are  upon  your  knees,  you  know]  to 
'  two  very  worthy  fifters  of  his  own  : 
'  one  of  them  ran  away  from  him  to  a 

*  relation  in  Yorkfhire,  where  fhe  lives 
4  ftill,  and  as  worthy  an  old  maid  fhe 

*  is   as  any  in  the  county  ;  the  other 
'  died  before  fhe  could  get  her  fortune 
1  paid,  or  fhe  would  have  been  mar- 
'  ried  to  a  man  fhe  loved,  and  who 

*  loved  her  ;  but  fhe  left  every  fhilling 
'  of  her  fortune  to  her  maiden  fifter, 
'  and  nothing  to  my  father/ 

'  It  is  well  my  brother  is  not  in 

*  hearing/  faid  Lady  L.    *  He  would 

*  not  have  borne  the  hundredth  part  of 

*  what  we  have   faid.     But  fufferers 
1  will    complain. — Remember,    how- 

*  ever,  Charlotte,  that  I  am  ftill  upon 

*  my  knees.' 

See,  my  Lucy !  Rakifh  men  make 
not  either  good  hufbands,  or  good  fa- 
thers ;  nor  yet  good  brothers. — But, 
no  wonder !  The  narrow-  hearted  crea- 
tures center  all  their  delight  in  them- 
felves. — Finely  do  women  chufe,  who, 
taken  in  by  their  fpecious  airs,  vows, 
proteitations,  become  the  abjecl:  pro- 
perties of  fuch  wretches  !  Yet,  a  re- 
formed rake,  they  fay,  makes  the  beft, 
hufbanj. — Againft  general  experience 
this  is  faid — But  by  whom  ?  By  the 
vulgar  and  the  inconfiderate  only, 
furely ! 

Mift 
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Mifs  Gfandifon  proceeded. 

SIR  THO.  You  will  never  marry 
any  other  man  living!— And  this  is 
declared,  in  order  to  convince  me  that 
you  are  not  amorous  !  —  Quibbling 
iionfenfe! — Had  you  not  been  amo- 
rous, you  had  not  put  yourfelf  into  a 
fituation  that  mould  give  you  courage 
to  fay  this  to  me.  Bold"  fool !  Be  gone  ! 

'  She  arofe. 

"  Yet  you  mall  not  go,"  holding 
'  both  her  hands.  "  And  dare  you  thus 
*c  declare  yourfelf? — What  option,  I 
"  again  afk  you,  is  left  me  ? — And 
"  yet  Lord  L.  and  you,  as  you  pre- 
**  tended  juft  now,  were  determined 
"  only  on  a  conditional  courtfhip,  as  I 
"  mould,  or  mould  not,  approve  of  it! 
"  Confound  your  fex  !  This  ever  was, 
"  and  ever  will  be,  the  cafe.  The  blind 
"  god  fets  you  out,  where  you  mean 
"  the  beft,  on  a  pacing  beaft  ;  you  am- 
"  ble,  prance,  parade,  till  your  giddy 
"  heads  turn  round  j  and  then  you 
*'  gallop  over  hedge  and  ditch;  leap 
"  fences;  and  duty,  decency,  and  dif- 
"  cretion,  are  trodden  under  foot."( 

*  Poor  Mifs  Caroline!'  faid  I,  Lucy, 
to  them  both — *  I  expected  this  cruel 
«  retort.1 

'    I  forefaw  it,1     replied  Lady  L. 

*  And  this  kept  rne  off  fo  long  from 
'  declaring  my  preference  of  Lord  L. 

*  to  all  the  men  in  the  world;  as,  in 
'  juftice  to  his  merit,  my  heart  feveral 
'  times  bid  me  do  without  fcruple. 

'*  Be  gone  from  my  prefence,"  faid 
1  Sir  Thomas,1  proceeded  Mifs  Gran- 
difon— '  Yet  he  (till  held  her  hands.'— 
"  That  little  witch!  —  I  have  been 
"  watching  breves,  and  every  work - 
*f  ing  rcufcle  or  her  faucy  face," 
[*  Meaning  poor  me/  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon.] "  She  takes  part  with  you  in 
'*  all  your  diftreffes. — You  are  forely 
*'  diftrefied,  are  you  not?  Am  I  not 
*'  a  tyrant  with  you  both  ? — You  want 
*c  to  be  gone,  both  of  you  :  then  fhall 
"  I  be  the  fubje<5l  of  your  free  dif- 
*'  courfes.  All  the  refentment,  that 
"  now  you  endeavour  to  confine,  will 
"  then  burft  out :  I  fliall  be  intitled  to 
"  no  more  of  your  duty  than  is  con- 
"  fiftent  with  your  narrow  intereft ; 
**  Lord  L.  will  be  confulted  in  pre- 
**  ference  to  me,  and  have  the  whole 
"  confidence  of  my  daughters  againft 
"  me.  I  am  now,  from  this  hour, 
"  to  be  looked  upon  as  your  enemy, 
•«'  and  not  your  father.  But  I  will 


"  renounce  you  both;  and  permit 
'*  your  brother,  the  joy  of  my  life, 
"  and  the  hope  of  my  better  days,  to 
"  come  over:  and  he  fhall  renounce 
*e  you,  as  I  do,  or  I  will  renounce 
"  him  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  I  fhall  be 
"  a  father  without  a  child,  yet  three 
"  living  by  the  beft  of  women.  How 
"  would  me — " 

*  I    broke   out   here,'     faid    Mifs 
Grandifon,  '  with   an  emotion    that  I 
*  could  not  fupprefs.      "  O  my  dear 
"  mamma !    How  much  do  we  mil's 
"  you  I    Were   you   to   have  become- 
*'  angel  when  we  were  infants^  fhould 
"  we  have  mi  fled  you  as  we  do  now  ? 
"  — O  my  dear  mamma  !  This,  this, 
"  is  the  time  that  girls  moft  want  a 
"  mother ! " 

*  I  was  about  to  fly  for  it.     Itrem- 
bled  at  the  fternnefs  of  my  father's 
looks,    on   this   apoitrophe    to    my 
mother.      He   arofe.      "    Caroline, 

1  don't  ftir,"  faid  he  :  "I  have  fome- 
'  thing  more  to  fay  to  you. — Come 
'  hither,  Charlotte  I "  and  held  out 
both  his  hands,  "  You  have  burft  out 
f  at  laft.  I  fawyour  afiurance  fwell- 
'  ing  to  your  throat — " 

*  I  threw  myfelf  at  his  feet,    and 
befought  him  to  forgive  me  ! 

*  But  taking  both  my  hands  in  one 
of  his,  as  I  held  them  up  folded— 

Curfe  me  if  I  do  ! "  faid  he.  «  I 
*  was  willing  you  fhould  be  prefent, 
in  hopes  to  make  you  take  warning 
by  your  fifter's  folly  and  incon- 
fidency.  Lord  L.  has  been  a  thief 
in  my  houfe.  He  has  itolen  my 
elder  daughter's  affections  from  me  : 
yet  has  drawn  her  in,  as  pretending 
that  he  defired  not  her  favour,  but 
as  I  approved  of  his  addreffes.  I 
do  not  approve  of  them.  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  be  my  own  judge 
in  this  cafe.  She  however  declares, 
fhe  will  have  nobody  elfe.  And 
have  I  brought  up  my  children  till 
the  years  that  they  fhould  be  of  ufe 
and  comfort  to  me  ;  and  continued 
a  widower  myfelf  for  their  fakes,'* 
[So  my  father  was  pleafed  to  fay,* 
id  Mifs  Grandifon ;]  «  and  all  for 
a  man  I  approve  not  ? — And  do  you, 
Charlotte,  call  your  blelfed  mother 
from  her  peaceful  tomb,  to  relieve 
you  and  your  filler  againft  a  tyrajit 
father  ? — What  comfort  have  I  in 
profpeft  before  me,  from  fuck 
daughters? — But  leave  me:  leave 
F  f  a  «  my 
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"  my  ho-afe.  Seek  your  fortunes 
"  where  you  will.  Take  your  deaths  ; 
"  take  ail  that  belongs  to  you  •.  But 
"  nothing  that  was  your  mother's. 
*'  I  will  give  you  each  a  draft  on 
*'  my  banker  for  500!.  When  that  is 
**  gone,  according  to  what  I  mall 
"  hear  of  your  behaviour,  you  mall, 
"  orfhall  not,  have  more." 

<f  Dear  Sir,"  laid  Caroline,  fiing- 
*  ing  herfelf  on  her  knees  by  me, 
"  forgive  my  fitter  ! — Dear,  good 
"•  Sir !  whatever  become  of  me,  lor- 
"  give  your  Charlotte!" 

"  You  are  fearlefs  of  your  deftiny, 
*'  Caroline.  You  will  throw  your- 
*f  fclf  into  the  arras  of  Lord  L.  I 
"  doubt  not. — I  will  fend  for  your 
tf  brother.  But  you  fluill,  both  leave 
"  this  houfe.  I  will  flmt  it  up  the 
"  moment  you  are  gone.  It  mall 
"  never  again  be  opened  while  I  live. 
«<  When  my  afhes  are  mingled  with 
"  thofe  of  your  mother,  then  may 
*£  you  keep  open  houfe  in  it,  and, 
*'  trample  under  foot  the  afhes.  of 
*'  both." 

«  I  fobbed  out,  "  Dear  Sir,  forgive 
*f  me !"  I  meant  not  to  reflect  upon 
«'  my  father,  when  I  wimed  for  my 
"mother.  I  wifhed  for  her,  for  jour 
"  fake,  Sir,  as  well  as  for  ours.  She 
**  would  have  mediated — She  would 
"  have  foftened — " 

SIR  THO.  My  hard  heart — I  know 
what  you  mean,  Charlotte  ! 

'  And"  flung  from  us  a  few  paces, 

*  walking  about  in  wrath,  leaving  us 

*  kneeling  at  his  vacant  chair. 

«  He  then,  ringing  the  bell,  the  door 

*  in  his  hand,  ordered  in  the  houfe  - 

*  keeper.     She  entered.     A  very  good 

*  woman  ihe  was.     She  trembled  for 

*  her  kneeling  ladies. 

S I R  T  H  O .  Beckford,  do  you  a ffl ft 
thefe  girls  in  getting  xip  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  them.  Give  me  an 
inventory  of  what  they  take.  Their 
father's  authority  is  grievous  to  them. 
They  want  to  fhake  it  off.  They  find 
themfelves  women  grown.  They  want 
hufbands — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Beckford,  we 
"  don't,"  laid  Caroline  ;  interrupted 
'  by  my  father — 

"  Do  you  give  me  the  lye,  bold 
«  face  ?— " 

"  Pray  your  honour — Good  your 
"  honour!"  intreated  honcft  j 

*  ford ;  "  Never  were  modeller  young 


"  ladies.      They  are   noted   all- 

"  the   county  for  their  modefty  and 

"  gpodnci's — " 

"  Woman,  woman,  argue  not  with 
"  me.  Modefty  never  forgets  duty. 
**  Caroline  loves  not  her  father.  Lord. 
"  L.  has'ftolen  away  her  affections 
'*  from  me.  Charlotte  is  of  her  party  : 
".  And  fo  are  jou>  I  find.  But  take 
'*  my  commands  in  filence — A  week 
"  longer  they  ftay  not  in  this  houfe — "" 

'  Beckford  throwing  heifelf  on  her . 

*  knees,     repeated   —  "  Good    your 
"  honour—" 

*  We  both  arofe  and  threw  ourfelves 

*  at  his  feet — 

"  Forgive  us  !  I  befeech  you,  for- 
"'  give  us  ! — For  my  mamma's  fakc> 
"  rorgive  us  ! — 'T  laid  Caroline— 

"  For  my  mamma's  fake,  for  my 
(t  brother's  fake,  dear  Sir,  forgive 
"  your  daughters  !"  cried  I,  in  as 

*  rueful  an  accent. 

'  And  we  each  of  us  took  hold  of 
1  his  opened  coat,  both  in  tears  ;  and 
*•  Beckford  keeping  us  company. 

c  Unmoved  he  went  on — 4«  I  intend 
"  you  3.  pleafure,  girls.  I  know  you 
"  want  to  be  freed  from  my  authority. 
*'  You  are  women  grown.  The  man 
"  who  has  daughters  knows  not  dif- 
"  comfort  with  them,  till  bufy  fel- 
"  lows  bid  them  look  out  of  their 
"  father's  houfe  for  that  happinefs, 
"  which  they  hardly  ever  find  but  in. 
"  it." 

"  We  are  yours,  my  papa,"  faid.1, 
f(  — \Ve  are  nobody's  ell'e — Do  not, 
"  do  not  expole  your  children  to  the 
"  cenfures  of  the  world.  Hitherto 
41  our  reputations  are  unfullied — " 

(i  Bear  Sir,"  cried  Caroline,  "throw 
"  us  not  upon,  the  world,  the  wide 
*'  world !  Dear  Sir,  continue  us  in 
"  your  protection.  We  want  not  to 
"  be  in  any  other." 

"  You    mall   try    the    experiment, 
"  girls — I  am  not//  to  be  your  coun- 
"  fellor.     Lord  L.   has  distanced  me 
"  with  the  one  ;  the  other  calls  upon 
"  her  departed  mother  to  appear,  ta . 
**  fliield  her  from  the  cruelty  of  an 
"  unnatural    father.     And  Lord    L.. 
<f  has  the  infolence  to  tell  me  to  my  . 
"  face,  that  I  am  too  young  a  father , 
<r  to  take  upon   me  the  manage 
"  of  women-grown  daughters.     And, 
':  fo  I  lind  it. — Blubber  not,  Beck-, 
"  ford  j  aflift  your  you.ng  ladk 
(<  their   departure.     A   week'  is    taa. 
•   *«  longeft 
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*«  longed  time  they  have  to  (lay  in  this 
c<  houie.  I  want  to  ihut  it  up ;  never 
«*  more  to  enter  it's  gates." 

*  We  continued  our  pleadings. 

"  O  Sir,"  laid  Caroline,  "  turn 
"  not  your  children  out  of  doors. 
"  We  are  daughters.  We  never  more 
«c  wanted  a  father's  protection  than 
'*  now." 

"  What  have  we  done,  Sir,"  cried 
«  I,  "  to  deferve  being  turned  out^of 
**  your  doors  ? — For  every  offenhve 
"  word  we  beg  your  'pardon.  You 
"  lhall  always  have  dutiful  children 
«'  of  us.  Permit  me  to  write  to  my 
"  brother — " 

"  So,  fo!  You  mend  the  matter. 
"  You  want  to  intereft  your  brother 
"  in  your  favour — You  want  to  ap- 
"  peal  to  him,  do  you  ?  and  to  make 
"  a  ion  fit  in  judgment  upon  his 
"  father  ! — Prate  not,  girls  !  En- 
*'  treat  not ! — Get  ready  to  be  gone. 
"  I  will  (hut  up  this  houie — " 

"  Wherever  you  are,  Sir,"  entreat - 
'  ed  I,  "  there  let  us  be — Renounce  not 
"  your  children,  your  peniltnt  chil- 
"  drcn." 

*  Heproceeded.—  "IfuppofeLordL. 
"  will  as  ibon  find  out  your  perfon, 
"  Caroline,  as   he  has  your  inclina- 
*'  tion  ;  fo  contrary  to  my  liking.— 
"  As  to  you,  Charlotte,  you  may  go 
"  down   to    your    old  aunt   Pruc  in 
"  Yorkfhire  $"  [He  calls  their  aunt 
Eleanor   fo   from   the   word  PruJc — 
Yet  we  have  feen,  Lucy,  it  was  owing 
to  him  that  this  lady  did  not  marry  :  ] 
"  She  will  be  able  to  inftru£t   you, 
"  that  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  and  that 
"  you  ought  not  to  be  in  hafte  to  take 
"  a  firft  offer,  for  fear  you  ihould  not 
"  have  a  fecond." 

<  Poor  fifter  Caroline  I    He  looked 
'  difdainfully  at  her. 

"  You  are  my  father,    Sir,"    £iid 

*  (he.     "  All    is  welcome  from  you  : 
•     "  but  you  mail  have  no  cauie  to  re- 

<c  proach  me.  I  will  not  be  in  hafte. 
"  And  here  on  my  knees  I  promile, 
"  that  I  will  never  be  Lord  L.'s, 
"  without  your  confent.  I  only  beg 
*'  of  you,  Sir,  not.  to  propofe  to  me 
«f  any  other  man." 

'  My  father  partly  relented,  [partly 
'Harriet:]    "  I  take    you    at    your 

*  word,    girl,"    faid   he 


tc  my  will.  And  once  more,  anfwer 
"  or  not,  I  require  your  obedience.— 
*'  Beckford,  you  may  go. — Rife, 
"  Caroline." 

"  And  am  I  forgiven,  Sir  ?"    faidf 

*  I — "    Deai-  Sir,  forgive  your  Char- 
"  lotte — "  [Yet,  Miis  Byron,    what 

*  was  my  crime  ?' 

"  Make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  example 
"  before  you,  Charlotte  :  not  t» 
"  imitate  Caroline,  in  engaging  your 
"  affeclions  unknown  to  me. — Re- 
fl  member  that.  She  has  her  plagues 
<(  in  giving  me  plague.  It  is  fit  ihe 
"  fliould.  Where  you  cannot  in  duty 
"  follow  the  example,  take  the  warn - 
"  ing." 

*  Beckford    was  withdrawn.      He 

*  graciouily  fainted    each    girl :    and 
'  thus  triumphantly  made  them  exprefs 

*  ibrrow  for — Do  you  know  for  what, 
«  Harriet?' 

*  I   wifh,'    thought    I    to    nwfelf, 
Lucy,  *  that  theie    boifterous  ipirits, 

*  either  fathers  or  hu (bands,  were  not 

*  generally  moil  obferved. 

'  But  was  Mifs  Grandifon^s  fpirits 
'  fo  eafily  fubdued  ?'  thought  I. 
4  You   fmile,    Harriet.      What  do 

*  you  fmilc  at?' 

1  Will  you  forgive   me,    if  I   tell 
'  you  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.' 
I  depend  on  your  good  nature — I 

*  fmiled  to  think,  Lady  L.  how  finely 

*  Mifs   Grandifon.  has  got  up    iincc 

*  that  time.' 

Miss  GR.    O  the  fly  girl! — Re- 
member you   not,    that  I  was  i 
your  debtor  ? 

'  A  good  hit,  I  proteft  P  faid  I>ady 
L.  '  Yet  Charlotte  was  always  a  pert 
girl  out  of  her  father's  prefence. 
But  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  to  my 
filter's  narrative. 

*  My  father  kept  us  with  him  till  he 
read  Lord  L.'s  letter,  which  he 
opened  not  till  then,  and  plainly, 
as  I  faw,  to  find  fome  new  fault  with 
him  and  me  on  the  occailon  :  But  I 
came  off  better  than  I  apprehended 
I  ihould  at  the  time;,  for  I  had  not 
feen  it.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it.' 
Lady  L.  allowed  me,  Lucy,  to  take 
it  up  with  me,  when  we  parted  for 
the  night. 


.,,.,„  "   And  I 

"  infill  that  you  (hall  not  correfpond     "  p  E  R  M  IT  me,  Sir,  by  pen  and 
'*  with  him,  nor  fee  him — You  an-  **  '"'•<•     i-itl-i^r-  tVi-jn   ;.i   rw=viSn_ 

*'  fwer  not  to  that,     But  you  know 


ink,    rather  than  in  peribn, 
as  I  think  it  will  be  mull  acceptable 
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to  you,  to  thank  you,  as  I  rnoft 
cordially  do,  for  the  kind  and 
generous  treatment  I  have  received 
at  your  hands,  during  a  whole 
month's  refidence  at  Grandifon 
Hall,  whither  I  came  with  intent  to 
jlay  but  three  days. 
"  I  am  afj-aid  I  fuffered  myfelf  to 
be  furprized  into  an  undue  warmth 
of  exprefllon,  when  I  lart  went 
from  your  prefence.  I  aik  your 
pardon,  if  fo.  You  have  a  right 
in  your  own  child.  God  forbid 
that"  I  mould  ever  attempt  to  invade 
it !  But  what  a  happy  man  fhould 
I  be,  if  my  love  for  Mils  Grandi- 
fon, and  that  right,  could  be  made 
to  coincide !  I  may  have  appeared 
to  have  a&ed  wrong  in  your  appre- 
henlion,  in  applying  myfelf  firll  to 
Mifs  Grandifon  :  I  beg,  Sir,  your 
pardon  for  thatalfo. 
"  But  perhaps  I  have  a  ftill  greater 
fault  to  atone  for.  I  need  not  in- 
deed acquaint  you  with  it ;  but  I 
had  rather  intitle  myfelf  by  my  in- 
genuoufnefs  to  your  forgivenefs, 
than  to  wim  to  conceal  anv  thing 
from  you  in  an  article  of  this  high 
importance,  whether  you  grant  it 
me  or  not.  I  own  then,  that  when 
I  laft  departed  from  your  angry 
prefence,  I  dire£Hy  went  to  Mifs 
Grandifon,  and  on  my  knees  im- 
plored her  hard.  I  prefumed  that 
an  alliance  with  me  was  not  a  dii- 
graceful  one  to  her ;  and  allured 
her,  that  my  eftate  mould  work 
itfelf  clear  without  any  expeclaticn 
from  you  ;  as  it  will,  I  hope,  in  a 
few  years,  by  good  management, 
to  which  I  was  fure  me  would  con- 
tribute. But  me  refufed  me,  and 
refolved  to  await  the  good  pleafure 
of  her  father  j  yet  giving  me,  I 
muft  honeflly  add,  condefcending 
hopes  of  her  favour,  could  your 
confent  be  obtained. 
"  Thus  is  the  important  affair  cir- 
cumftanced. 

"  I  will  never  marry  any  other 
woman,  while  there  is  the  leail 
lhadow  of  hope  that  me  can  be 
mine.  The  conversation  of  the  beft 
of  young  men,  your  fon,  for  two 
months,  in  Italy,  and  one  before 
that  in  fome  of  the  German  courts, 
has  made  me  ambitioxis  of  following 
fuch  an  example  in  every  duty  of 
life;  and  if  I  Anight  obtain,  by 


"  your  favour,  fo  dear  a  wife,  a^d  fo 
"  worthy  a  brother,  the  happieft  man 
"  in  the  world  would  then  be,  Sirt 
* '  you?  obliged  and  faithful  fer-vant, 

L." 

'  Yet   my   father/    faid   Lady   L. 
called  it  an  artful   letter ;  and   ob- 
ferved,  that  Lord  L.  was  very  fure 
of  me,  or  he  had  not  offered  to  make 
a  propol'al  to  me  that  deferved  not  to 
be   exert  fed.     "    You  were  aiming 
at  prudence,  girl,   in  your  refufal, 
"  I  Ice  that,"  faid  my  father.    "  You 
'*  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  Lord 
*'  L.  would  hereafter  like  you  the  bet- 
"  ter  for   declining  marriage  in  that 
"  clandeftine  manner,  becaufe  the  re- 
"  fufal   would  give    him   an   oppor- 
"  tunity  to  make   things  more  con- 
"  vcnient  to  himfdf.     One  half  of  a 
*'  woman's  virtue  is  pride,"  continued 
'  he  [I  hope  not  truly,'   faid  Lady  L  j] 
"  the  ether  half,  policy.     If  they  were 
"  fure  the  man  would  not  think  the 
*'  worfe  of  them  for  it,    they  would 
not   wait    foi*    a    ftcond  queftion. 
Had  you   an  independent  fortune, 
Caroline,    what  would   you    have 

done  ? But  go  5  you  are  a  weak, 

and  yet  a  cunning  girl.  Cunning 
is  the  wifdom  of  women.  Women's 
"  weaknefs  is  man's  ftrength.  I  am 
<f  lorry  that  my  daughters  are  not 
"  compounded  of  lefs  brittle  materials. 
"  1  Wonder  that  any  man  who  know* 
"  the  lex,  marries." 

Thus  fp°^e  ^ie  ratifo,  the  keeping 
father,  Lucy,  endeavouring  to  juftify 
his  private  vices  by  general  reflections 
on  thefex.  And  thus  are  wickednefs 
and  libertinifm,  called  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Swift,  for  often  painting  a 
dunghill,  and  for  his  abominable 
Yahoo  itory,  was  complimented  with 
this  knowledge :  but  1  hope,  that  the 
character  of  human  nature,  the  cha- 
racter of  creatures  made  in  the  image 
of  the  Deity,  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  overflowings  of  fuch  dirty  imagi- 
nations. 

"What  company,  my  dear,  muftthefe 
men  be  fuppofecl  to  have  generally 
kept  ?  How  are  we  authorized  to  wifli 
(only  that  good  is  often  produced  out 


of  evil,  as  is 


two   fuch 


daughters,  and  fuch  a  fon)  that  a  maa 
of  this  caft  had  never  hr.d  the  honour 
to  call  a  Lady  Grandifon  by  his  name ! 

And 
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And  yet  Sir  Thomas's  vices  called 
forth,  if  they  did  not  eftablifh,  her 
virtues.  What  fhall  we  fay  ?— . 

Whatever  is,  is  in  it's  caufes  jufl : 

.1  But  purblind  man 

Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,   the  neareft 

link ; 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poifes  all  above.1 

DRYDEN. 


I  thought,  my  Lucy,  that  the  con- 
verfation  I  have  attempted  to  give, 
would  not,  though  long,  appear  te- 
dious to  you  ;  being  upon  a  nt>-iv  iub- 
je6l,  the  behaviour  of  a  free-liver  of  a 
father  to  his  grown-up  daughters, 
when  they  came  to  have  expectations 
upon  him,  which  he  was  not  difpofed 
to  anfwer;  and  the  rather,  as  it  might 
ferve  to  llrengthen  us,  who  have  had 
in  our  family  none  but  good  men 
(though  we  have  neighbours  of  a  dif- 
ferent character ,  who  have  wanted  to 
be  acquainted  with  us)  in  our  refolu- 
ticn  to  reject  the  fuits  of  libertine  men 
by  a  ftronger  motive  even  than/or  our 
own  Jakes :  and  I  therefore  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  it  for 
you,  and  for  our  Nancy,  now  her  re- 
covered health  will  allow  her  to  look 
abroad  more  than  ihe  had  of  late  been 
ufed  to  do.  I  am  fure,  my  grand- 
mamma, and  my  aunt  Selby,  will  be 
plcafed  with  it ;  becaufe  it  will  be  a 
good  fupplement  to  the  IcfTons  they 
have  cor.itantly  inculcated  upon  us, 
ag-iiiifl-  that  narrow-  hear  ted  race  of 
men,  who  live  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  own  lawlefs  appetites,  and 
confuler  all  the  reft  of  the  world  as 
made  for  themfelves,  the  worft  and 
jnoft  noxious  reptiles  in  it. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

THUS  far  had  the  ladies  proceeded 
in  their  interefting  ftory,  when 
the  letters  of  my  grandmamma  and 
aunt  were  brought  me  by  a  man  and 
horfe  from  London.  By  my  anfwer 
you  will  fee  how  much  I  was  aftecled 
by  it's  contents.  The  ladies  law  my 
Vneafmefs,  and  were  curious  to  know 
t-he  caufe.  I  told  them  from  whence 
the  ktttrs  cume,  and  what  the  fubjecl 


was;  and  that  my  aunt  was  to  give 
for  me,  next  Saturday,  an  anfwer  to 
Lady  D.  in  perfon. 

I  then  retired  to  write.  When  I 
had  di {patched  the  meflenger,  the  la- 
dies wiihed  to  know  the  refolution  I 
had  come  to.  I  told  them  I  had  con- 
firmed my  negative. 

Mifs  Grandifon,  with  archnefs,  he!4 
up  her  hands  and  eyes.  I  was  vexed 
fhe  did—'  Then,  Charlotte,'  faid  I, 
fpitefuliy,  l  you  would  not  have  de- 
'  clined  accepting  his  propofal.' 

She  looked  earneftly  at  me,  and 
fhook her  head.  *  Ah,  Harriet!' laid 
file,  '  you  arc  an  unaccountable  girl  \ 
'  You  will  tell  the  truth  j  but  not  the 

*  whole  truth.' 

I  bluflied,  as  I  felt ;  and  believe 
looked  filly. 

'  Ah,  Harriet!'  repeated  fhe  j  look- 
ing as  if  fhe  would  look  me  through. 

«  Dear  Mifs  Grandifon!'  faid  I. 

'  There  is  fome  Northamptonshire 
4  gentleman,  of  whom  we  have  not 

*  yet  heard.' 

I  was  a  little  eafier  then.  But  can 
this  lady  mean  any  t'ning  particular  ? 
She  cannot  be  fo  ungenerous,  furely, 
as  to  play  upon  a  poor  girl,  if  fhe 
thought  her  entangled.  All  I  am  afraid 
of,  is,  that  my  temper  will  be  utterly 
ruined.  I  am  not  fo  happy  in  myfelf, 
as  I  ufed  to  be.  Don't  you  think, 
Lucy,  that  taking  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, I  am  in  a  fituation  that  is  very 
teazing  ? — But  let  me  find  a  better  fub-. 

jea. 

##          ** 

THE  ladies,  atmyrequeft,  purfuecj 
their  FAMILY-HISTORY. 

Lord  L.  and  Mifs  Caroline  went  on, 
hoping  for  a  change  in  Sir  Thomas's 
mind.  He  would  no  doubt,  they  faicf, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  young  la- 
dy's duty,  and  my  Lord  L/s  generality, 
had  he  not  made  it  inconvenient  to 
himfelf,  to  part  with  money. 

He  went  to  town,  and  carried  his 
daughters  with  him ;  and  it  is  thought 
would  not  have  been  forry,  had  the 
lovers  married  without  his  confent  j 
for  he  prohibited  anew,  on  their  com- 
ing to  town,  my  lord's  vifits;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  their  filler,  as  flie 
pleafantly  had  told  Lady  L.  for  con- 
triving to  forward  their  interviews. 

Mean  time,  my  lord's  affairs  grow- 
ing urgent  by  reafbn  of  his  two  fif- 
ters  marrying,  he  gave  way  to  the  offers 

of 
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of  a  common  friend  of  his  and  Lord 
"W.'s,  to  engage  that  nobleman,  who 
approved  of  the  match,  to  talk  to  Sir 
Thomas  on  the  fubjeft. 
"  Lord  W.  and  the  baronet  met.  My 
lord  was  earneft  in  the  caufe  of  the 
lovers.  Sir  Thomas  \vas  not  pleafed 
with  his  interfering  in  his  Family  af- 
fairs. And  indeed  a  more  improper 
man  could  hardly  have  been  applied 
<o  on  the  occalion  :  for  Lord  W.  who 
5s  immenfely  rich,  was  always  defpifed 
Jsy  Sir  Thomas  for  his  avarice ;  and  he 
Tis  much  difliked  L-:r  Thomas  for  what 
he  called  his  prof;- 

High  words  paffed  between  them. 
They  parted  in  paffion  ;  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas relenting  lord  L.'s  r.ppenl  to  Lord 
*W.  the  lifters  v/cre  in  a  worfe  fituation 
than  before ;  for  now,  befides  having 
incurred  the  iH'gr-tion  of  their  fa- 
ther, their  uncle,  who  w?.:,  d-virys 
afraid  that  Sir  Thomas's  extravagance 
would  reduce  the  children  to  the  ne- 
eeflity  of  hoping  for  his  affiftnnce, 
made  a  pretence  of  their  father's  ill- 
treatment  to  difclaim  all  a6ls  of  kind- 
jiefs  and  relation  to  them. 

What  concerned  the  filters  ftill  more, 
was,  my  lord's  declared  antipathy  to 
their  brother;  and  thit  for  no  other 
reafor.,  but  became  his  father  (who, 
he  was  fare,  he  faid,  could  neither 
Jove  nor  hate  in  a  right  place)  doated 
on  him. 

In  this  fad  fituation  were  thefe  lovers, 
•when  overtures  were  made  to  Sir  Tho- 
nvis   for  his   younger  daughter:    but 
though  Mifs  Charlotte  gave  him  no 
pretence  to  accufe  her  of  beginning  a 
love-affair  unknown  to  him;  yet  thofe 
overtui  es  never  came  to  her  knowledge 
from  him,  though  they  did  from  others. 
'And  would  you  have  wondered,  Har- 
riet,1 laid  me,  '  with  fuch  treatment 
before  my  eyes  as  Caroline  met  with, 
if  I  had  been  provoked  to  take  fome 
raih  ftep?' 

<  No  provocation,'1  replied  I,  *  fromi 
a  fatbfr,  can  juitify  a  rafli  ftep  in  a 
child.  I  am  glnd,  and  Co  I  dare  fay, 
are  you,  that  your  prudence  was 
your  fafeguard,  when  you  were  de- 
prived of  that  which  fo  good  a  child 
might  have  expected  from  a  father's 
indulgence,  t-fpecially  when  a  mo-? 
ther  was  not  in  being.' 
Mil's  Granclifon  coloured,  and  bit 
htr  lip.  Why  did  me  colour  ? 
At  laft  Sir  Thomas  tock  a,  reiolu- 


tion  to  look  into  and  regulate  his  af- 
fdrs,  preparative  to  the  leave  he  in. 
tended  to  give  to  his  beloved  fon  to 
come  over.  From  bis  duty,  difcretion, 
and  good  management,  he  was  fure, 
he  laid,  he  fhould  be  the  happieft  of 
men.  But  he-  v/as  at  a  lofs  what  to  do 
with  Mrs.  Oldham  and  her  two  chil- 
dren. He  doubted  not  but  his  fon  had 
heard  of  his  guilty  commerce  with  her: 
yet  he  cared  not,  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman fhould  find  her  living  in  a  kind 
of  wife-like  ftate  in  one  of  the  family- 
feats.  And  yet  me  had  made  too  great 
a  fucrifice  to  him,  to  be  unhandfomely 
xifed  5  and  he  though  the  ought  to  pro* 
vide  for  his  children  by  her. 

While  he  was  meditating  this  change 
cf  mealurcs,  that  he  mi^ht  fi^nd  well 
with  a  fon,  whofe  character  for  virtue 
and  prudence  made  his  father  half 
afraid  of  him,  a  propofM  of  marriage 
\vas  made  to  him  for  his  fon  by  one  of 
the  firft  men  in  the  kingdom,  whofe 
daughter,  accompany! r;--  h  :r  brother 
and  his  wife,  in  a  ton-  i.uicc  and 
Italy,  fa  wand  fell  i  •  t  ./ithtlie  young 
gentleman  at  Florence  :  and  her  bro- 
ther gave  way  to  his  filler's  regard  for 
him,  for  the  fake  of  the'  character  he 
bore  among  the  people  of  prime  confi- 
d^ritior.  in"  Italy. 

Sir  Thomas  had  fever-.l  meetings  on 
this  fubjecl,  both  with  the  brother  and 
the  earl  his  father ;  and  was  fo  fond  of 
bringing  it  to  bear,  thathe  had  thoughts 
of  reierving  to  himfelf  an  annuity,  a^d 
making  over  the  whole  of  his  eftate  to 
his  fon,  in  favour  of  this  match  5  and 
once  he  faid,  he  fhould  by  this  means 
do  as  Viclor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  did, 
rid  himfelf  of  many  incumbrances  j 
and  being  not  a  king,  was  fure  of  his 
fon's  duty  to  him. 

The  ladies  found  a  letter  of  their 
brother's  among  Sir  Thomas's  loofe 
papers,  which  mewed  that  this  offer 
had  been  actually  made  to  him.  Thi% 
is  a  copy  of  it — - 

*    DEAR  AND   E  VER-HONOTJR  E  D  SIR, 

*  1  Am  aftoni/hed  at  the  contents  of 
*  your  laft  favour.  If  the  pro- 
pofal  made  in  it  arofe  from  the  na- 
tural greatnefs  of  your  mind,  and 
an  indulgence  which  I  have  fo  often, 
experienced,  what  mall  I  fay  to  it  ? 
— I  cannot  bear  it.  If  it  proceed 
from  propofals  made  to  you,  Godi 
furbid  that  I  fhould  give  your  name 
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*  to  a  woman,  how  illuftrious  foever 

*  in  her  defcent,  and  how  high  foever 

*  the     circumilances    of    her    family, 

*  whole   friends    could    propose    fuch 

*  conditions  to  my  father. 

*  I  receive  with  inexpreflible  joy  fo 
'  near  a  hope  of  the  long  wi/hed-for 

*  leave  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet  in 

*  my  native  country.  ,  When 'I  have 

*  this  happinefs  granted  me,  I  will  un- 

*  bofom  my  vyhole  heart  to  my  father. 

*  The   credit  of  your  name,  and  the 

*  knowledge  every  one  has  of  your 

*  goodnefs  to  me,  will  be  my  recom- 
'  mendation  whenever  you  mall  wifh 
'  me  to  enlarge  the  family  connexions. 

'  Till  I  have  this  honour,  I  befeech 
'  you,  Sir,   to  difcontinue  the  treaty 

*  already  began. 

'  You  are  pleafed  to  afk  my  opinion 

*  of  the  lady,  and  whether  I  have  any 

*  objection  to  her  perfon.     I  remem- 

*  ber,  I  thought  her  a  very  agreeable 

*  woman. 

'  You  mention,  Sir,  the  high  fenfe 

*  the  lady,  as  well  as  Lord  and  Lady 
'  N.  have  of  the  civilities  they  received 

*  from  me.     My  long  refidence  abroad 

*  gives  me  the  power  of  doing  little 
'  offices  for  thole  of  my  country,  who 

*  vifit   Fiance  and  Italy.     The  little 
1  lervices  I  did  to  my  lord  and  the  la- 
'  dies  with  him,  are  tou  gratefully  re- 
'  membered  by  them. 

*  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  you 

*  have  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  any 
'  part  of  the   conduct   of  my  filters'. 

*  Can  the  daughters  of  fuch  a  mother 
'  as   you   had   the  happinefs   to   give 
'  them,  forget  themfelves  ?  Their  want 

*  of  confideration  mall  receive  no  coun- 

*  tenance  from  me.     I  mall  let  them 

*  know,  that  my  love,  my  efteem,  if 
'*  it  be  of  confequence  with  them,  is 

'  not  founded  on  relation,  but  merit : 
'  and  that,  where  duty  to  a  parent  is 

*  wanting,  all  other  good  qualities  are 
4  to  be  fufpe&ed. 

*  You  afk  my  opinion  of  Lord  L. 

*  and  whether  he  has  fought  to  engage 
'  me  to    favour  his   addrefs   to   your 
•"Caroline.     He  wrote  to  me  on  that 
'  fubjecl: .-    I  incloie  his  letter,  and  a 
'  copy  of  my  anfwer.     As  to  my  opi- 
'  nion  of  him,  I  muft  fay,  that  I  have 
'  not  met  with  any  Britilh  man  abroad, 
'  of   whofe   difcretion,    fobrietv,  and 
'  good   nature,    I  think  more  'highly 
4  'than  I  do  of  Lord  L.'s.     Juftice  re- 
f  quires  of  me  this  witimony,    £*!.  *$ 
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to  the  affair  between  him  and  my  fif- 
ter,  I  /hull  be  extremely  ferry,  i£ 
Lord  L/s  firft  impropriety  of  beha- 
viour were  to  you ;  and  if  my  fifter 
has  fuffered  her  heart  to  be  engaged 
againft  her  duty. 

*  You  have  the  goodnefs  to  fay,  that 
my  return  will  be  a  ftrengthening  of" 
your  hands.  May  my  own  be  weak- 
ened 5  may  I  ever  want  the  power  to 
do  good  to  mylclf,  or  to  thofe  I  love; 
when  I  forget,  or  depart  from,  the 
duty  owing  to  the  moft  indulgent  of 
fathers,  by  bis 

'  CHARLES  GRANDISON  t* 

What  an  excellent  young  man  is 
this  !: — But  obferve,  Lucy;  he  fays  he 
will  on  his  return  to  England  Unbofom 
his  whole  heart  to  his  father  ;  and  till 
then,  he  defires  him  to  difcontinue  the 
began  treaty  with  Lord  N. — Ah,  my 
dear! — What  has  any  netv  acquaint-, 
ance  to  expecl,  were  me  to  be  entang- 
led in  a  hope  left  pa/ion  ?  But  let  us 
confider— Had  Sir  Charles  been  ac- 
tXially  married,  would  his  being  fo, 
have  enabled  a  woman's  reafon  to  tri- 
umph over  hcrpaflion? — If  ib,  pafllou 
is  furtly  conquerable  :  and  did  I  know 
any  body  that  would  allow  it  to  be  id 
in  the  oite  cafe,  and  not  in  the  otker,  I 
would  bid  her  take  fhame  to  herfelf, 
and,  with  deep  humiliation,  mourrx 
her  ungovernable  folly. 

The  above  Ittter  came  not  to  the 
hands  of  the  ycurtg  ladies  till  *fccr 
their  father's  death,  which  happened 
within  a  month  of  his  receiving  it, 
and  before  he  had  actually  given  per- 
miffiop  for  the  young  gentleman's  re- 
turn. You  may  fuppofe  they  were  ex- 
cellively  aftecled  with  the  bad  impref- 
fions  their  father  had  fought  to  make  ia 
their  brother's  heart,  of  their  ccn- 
ducl;  and,  when  he  died,  were  the 
more  apprehenfive  of  their  force. 

He  had  fufpendcd  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage for  his  ion  lill  the  young  gentle- 
man mould  arrive.  He  had  perplexed 
himfelf  about  his  private  affairs, 
which,  by  lung  negle6t,  became  very 
intricate,  and  of  confeqtience  muft  be 
very  irkfomefor  fuch  a  man  to  l<?ok  uw 
to.  He  was  refolvcd,  therefuie,  to 
leave  it  to  each  fteward,  (having  per- 
iuaded  himfelf,  againft  appearances,, 
to  have  a  good  opinion  cf  both)  tp, 
examine  the  accounts  o£  the  other ;  not" 
O  g  ®n]y 
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only  as  this  would  give  the  leaft  trou- 
ble to  himfelf,  but  as  they  had  feveral 
items  to  charge,  which  he  had  no  mind 
(hould  be  explained  to  his  fon.  Nor 
were  thofe  gentlemen  lefs  felicitous  to 
obtain  discharges  from  him ;  for,  be- 
ing apprized  of  his  reafon  for  looking 
into  his  affairs,  they  were  afraid  of 
the  inspection  of  fo  good  a  manager 
as  their  young  mafter  was  known  to 
be. 

Mr.  Filmer,  the  fteward  for  the 
Irifti  eflate,  came  over,  on  this  occa- 
ficn,  with  his  accounts :  the  two  ftew- 
ards  acted  in  concert;  and  on  the  re- 
port of  each,  Sir  Thomas  examined 
totals  only,  and  ordered  releafes  to  be 
drawn  for  his  figning, 

What  a  degradcr  even  of  high  fpi- 
rits,  is  vice!  What  meannefs  was 
there  in  Sir  Thomas's  pride!  to  be 
afraid  of  the  eye  of  a  fon,  of  whofe 
duty  he  was  alwaysboafting ! 

But  who  (hall  anfwer  for  the  refor- 
mation of  an  habitual  libertine,  when 
a  temptation  offers  ?  Obferve  what  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Filmer,  knowing  Sir  Tho- 
mas's frailty,  had  brought  over  with 
him,  and  with  a  view  to  enfnare  the 
unhappy  man,  a  fine  young  creature, 
not  more  than  fixteen,  on  pretence  of 
vifiting  her  aunt,  who  lived  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  who  was  a  relation  of  his 
wife.  She  was  innocent  of  actual 
crime :  but  her  parents  had  no  virtue, 
and  had  not  made  it  a  part  of  the 
young  woman's  education ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  had  brought  her  up  with  a 
notion  that  her  beauty  would  make  her 
fortune  ;  and  ihe  k«ew  it  was  all  the 
fortune  they  had  to  give  her. 

Mr.  Filmer,  in  his  attendance  on 
Sir  Thomas,  was  always  praifmg  the 
beauty  of  Mifs  Obrien ;  her  genteel 
defcent,  as  well  as  figure !  her  inno- 
cence; [innocence!  the  attractive  equal- 
ly to  the  attempts  of  rakes  and  devils !  ] 
but  the  baronet,  intent  upon  purfuing 
his  better  fchemes,  for  fome  time,  only 
gave  the  artful  man  the  hearing.  At 
laft,  ho\vever,  (for  curiofity-fake)  he 
wa*  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  aunt  a 
vifit.  The  niece  was  not  abfent.  She 
more  than  anfwered  all  that  Filmer  had 
faid  in  her  praife,  as  to  the  beauty  of 
her  perfon.  Sir  Thomas  repeated  his 
vifita.  The  gjrl  was  well  tutored  j  be- 
haved with  prudence,  with  referve  ra- 
ther j  and,  in  Jhort,  made  fuch  an  im- 


preflion  on  his  heart,  that  he  declared^ 
to  Filmer  that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out her. 

Advantage  was  endeavoured  to  be 
taken  of  his  infatuation.  He  offered 
high  terms :  but  for  fome  time  the  aunt 
infilled  upon  his  marrying  her  niece.  „ 

Sir  Thomas  had  been  too  long  a 
leader  in  the  free  world,  to  be  fo  take*- 
in,  as  it  is  called.  But  at  lait,  a  pro- 
pofal  was  made  him,  from  no  part  of 
which  the  aunt  declared  me  would  re- 
cede, though  the  poor  girl  (who,  it  was 
pretended,  loved  him  above  all  the  men 
Ihe  had  ever  feen)  were  to  break  her 
heart  for  him.  A  fine  piece  of  flattery, 
Lucy,  to  a  man  who  numbered  near 
three  times  her  years ;  and  who  was 
ftill  fond  of  making  conquefts! 

The  terms  were :  that  he  (hould  fettle 
upon  the  young  woman  500!.  a  year  for , 
her  life  j  and  on  her  father  and  mother, 
if  they  could  be  brought  to  confent  to 
the  (infamous)  bargain,  200!.  a  year 
for  their  joint  and  ieparate  lives :  that 
Mifs  Obrien  mould  live  at  one  of  Sir 
Thomas's  feats  in  England;  be  allow-  , 
ed  genteel  equipages,  his  livery ;  and 
even  (for  her  credit-fake  in  the  eye  of 
her  own  relations,  who  were  of  figure) 
to  be  connived  at  in  taking  his  name. 
The  aunt  left  it  to  his  generofity  to 
reward  her  for  the  part  ftie  had  taken, 
and  was  to  take,  to  bring  all  this  about 
with  the  parents  and  girl. 

Sir  Thomas  thought  thefe  demands  . 
much  too  high  :  he  flood  out  for  fome 
time;    but  artifice  being  ufed  on  all. 
fides  to  draw  him  on,   love,  as  it  is 
called,  (proftitutedword!)  obliged  him 
to  comply. 

His  whole  concern  was  now,  how  to 
provide  for  this  new  expence,  without 
r0/>i/>!£>ashecalled5t,  hislbn,  [daugh-  , 
ters  were  but  daughters,  and  no  part  of. 
the  queftion  with  him;]  and  to  find 
excufes  for  continuing  the  young  gen- 
tleman abroad. 

Mrs.  Oldha»had  for  fome  time  been 
uneafy  herfelf,  and  made  him  fo,  by . 
her  compunction  on  their  guilty  com- 
merce ;  and,  on  Sir  Thomas's  commu-  , 
nicating  his  intention  to  recal  his  fon, 
hinted  her  wifhes  to  be  allowed  to  quit 
the  houfe  in  Eflex,  and  to  retire  both 
from  that  and  him  ;  for  fear  of  making 
the  young  gentleman  as  much  her  ene- 
my, as  the  two  fitters  avowedly,  were. 

Sir  Thomas,  now  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mils  Obrien.  better  re 
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Mrs.  Oldham's  propofal  than 
othcrwife  he  would  have  done :  and 
before  he  actually  figned  and  fealed 
with  Mifs  Obrien's  aunt,  for  her  niece, 
he  thought  itbeft  to  found  that  unhappy 
woman,  whether  (he  in  earned  defired  to 
retire ;  and  if  fo,  what  were  her  ex  - 
peftations  from  him  r  refolving,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  both  expences,  to  cut 
down  timber,  that,  he  faid,  groaned 
for  the  axe;  but  which  hitherto  he  had 
Jet  ftand  as  a  refource  for  his  fon,  and 
to  enable  him  to  clear  incumbrances  that 
he  had  laid  upon  a  part  of  his  eftate. 

Accordingly,  he  fet  out  for  his  feat 
in  Eflex. 

THERE,  while  he  was  planning  fu- 
ture fcheines  of  living,  and  reckoning 
upon  his  fuvings  in  feveral  articles,  in 
order  the  better  to  fupport  an  expence 
fo  guiltily  to  be  incurred ;  and  had  ac- 
tually began  to  treat  with  Mrs.  Old- 
ham  j  who  agreed,  at  the  firft  word,  to 
retire;  not  knowing  but  his  motive, 
(poor  man!)  as  well  as  hers,  was  re- 
formation— There  was  he  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever;  which  in  three  days 
deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  the  reafon 
he  had  fo  much  abufed. 

Mr.  Bever,  his  Engliflj  (toward,  poft- 
ed  down,  on  the  firft  news  he  had  of 
his  being  taken  ill,  hoping  to  get  him 
to  fign  the  ready -drawn  up  releafes. 
J3ut  the  eagernels  he  (hewed  to  have 
this  done,  giving  caufe  of  fufpicion  to 
Mrs.  Oldham,  (he  would  not  let  him 
fee  his  mafter,  though  he  arrived  on  the 
fecond  day  of  Sir  Thomas's  illnefs, 
which  was  before  the  fever  had  feized 
his  brain. 

Mr.  Filmer  had  been  to  meet,  and 
conduct  to  London,  Mrs.  Obrien,  the 
mother  of  the  girl,  who  came  over  to 
lee  the  fale  of  the  poor  victim's  honour 
compleated;  [Could  you  have  thought, 
Lucy,  there  was  fuch  a  mother  in  the 
world  ?]  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth 
day  of  the  unhappy  man's  illnefs  that 
he  got  to  him,  with  his  releafes  alfo 
already  drawn  up,  as  well  as  the  arti- 
cles between  him  and  the  Obriens,  in 
hopes  to  find  him  well  enough  to  fign 
both.  He  was  in  a  vifible  confterna- 
tion  when  he  found  his  mafter  fo  ill. 
He  would  have  (laid  in  the  houfe  to 
watch  the  event;  but  Mrs.  Oldham  not 
'permitting  him  to  do  fo,  he  put  up  at 
the  next  village,  in  hopes  of  a  favour- 
able turn  of  the  diftemper. 

On  the  fixtli  day,    the  phyficians 
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giving  no  hopes  of  Sir  Thomas's  re- 
covery, Mrs.  Oldham  fent  to  acquaint 
the  two  young  ladies  with  his  danger; 
and  they  inftantly  fet  out  to  attend 
their  father. 

They  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  love 
Mrs.  Oldham;  and,  taking  Mr.  Gran- 
difon's  advice,  who  accompanied  them, 
they  let  the  unhappy  woman  know, 
that  there  was  no  farther  occafion  for 
her  attendance  on  their  father.  She 
had  prudently,  before,  that  me  might 
give  the  lefs  offence  to  the  two  ladies, 
removed  her  fon  by  her  former  huf- 
band,  and  her  two  children  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas ;  but  infifted  on  continuing  about 
him,  and  in  the  houfe,  as  well  from 
motives  of  tendernefs,  as  for  her  own 
fecurity,  left  me  fliould  be  charged  with 
embezzlements;  for  (he  expelled  not 
mercy  from  the  family,  if  Sir  Thomas 
died. 

Poor  woman!  what  a  tenure  was 
that  by  which  (he  held ! 

Mifs  Caroline  confented,  and  brought 
her  fitter  to  confent  that  (he  fliould  ftay ; 
abfolutely  againft  Mr.  Grandifon's  ad- 
vice; who,  libertine  as  he  washimfelf, 
was  very  zealous  to  punilh  a  poor  Mag- 
dalen, who,  though  faulty,  was  not  fo 
faulty  as  himfelfT  Wicked  people,  I 
believe,  my  dear,  are  the  fevereft  pu- 
nifhers  of  thofe  wicked  people,  who 
adminifter  not  to  their  own  particular 
gratifications.  Can  mercy  be  expected 
from  fuch  ?  Mercy  is  a  'virtue. 

It  was  (hocking  to  the  laft  degree  to 
the  worthy  daughters  to  hear  their  rav- 
ing father  call  upon  nobody  fo  often, 
as  upon  Mifs  Obrien ;  though  they 
then  knew  nothing  of  the  girl,  nor  of 
the  treaty  on  foot  for  her  ;  nor  could 
Mrs.  Oldham  inform  them,  who  or 
what  (he  was.  Sometimes,  when  the 
unhappy  man  was  quieteft,  he  would 
call  upon  his  fon,  in  words  generally 

"   r  i  •      1       r  ii  •  •      * 

or  kinuneis  and  love;  once  in  particu- 
lar, crying  out—*  O  fave  me!  lave 

*  me!    my    Grandifon,    by  thy  pre- 

*  fence ! — I  (hall  be  confumed  by  the 
'  fire  that  is  already  lighted  up  in  my 

*  boiling  blood  !' 

On  the  ninth  day,  no  hope  bein* 
left,  and  the  phyficians  declaring  him 
10  be  a  dying  man,  they  difpatched  a 
letter  by  a  meffenger  to  haften  over 
their  brother,  who. (having  left  his 
v/ard,  Mils  Emily  Jervois,  .at  Flo- 
rence, in  the  protection  of  the  worthy 
"Dr,  Bar tleu)  was  come  to  Pails,  a-, 
U  g  z  he 
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he  had  written,  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving there  his  father's  permiflion  to 
return  to  England. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  his  illnefs, 
Sir  Thomas  came  a  little  to  himfelf. 
He  knew  his  daughters.    He  wept  over 
them.     He  wifhed  he  had  been  kinder 
to  them.     He  was  fenfible  of  his  dan- 
ger.    Several  times    he  lifted  up  his 
feeble  hands,  and  dying  eyes,  repeat- 
ing, «  God  is  juft.  I  am,  1  have  been, 
*  very  wicked!— Repentance!  repent- 
'  ance  !  how  hard  a  talk!'  faid  he  once 
to  the  minifter  who  attended  him,  and 
•whole  prayers  he  defired.     And  Mrs. 
Oldham  once  coming  in  his  fight — 
O  Mrs.  Oldham !'  laid  he,  <  what  is 
this  world   now?     What  would   I 
give— But  i-epent,  repent — Put  your 
s;ood  refolutions   in  practice,  left  I 
have  more  fouls  than  my  own  to  an- 
fwer  for.' 

Soon  after  this  his  delirium  re- 
turned j  and  he  expired  about  eleven 
at  night,  in  dreadful  agonies.  Un- 
happy man! — Join  a  tear  with  mine, 
my  Lucy,  on  the  awful  exit  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grandifon,  though  we  knew 
him  not. 

Poor  man!  in  the  purfuit — Poor 
man ! — He  lived  not  to  fee  his  beloved 
fon!— 

The  two  daughters,  and  Mr.  Gran- 
difon, andMrs.  Oldham,  (for  her  own 
lecurity)  put  their  refpeftive  feals  en 
•every  place,  at  that  houfe,  where  pa- 
pers, or  any  thing  of  value,  were  fup- 
pofeo!  to  be  repofited  :  and  Mr.  Gran- 
difon, afluming  that  part  of  the  ma- 
nagement,  diftnifledMrs.  Oldham  from 
the  houfe  j  and  would  not  permit  her 
to  take  with  her  more  than  one  fuit  of 
eloaths,  befides  thofe  me  had  on.  She 
vept  bitterly,  and  complained  of  harm 
treatment:  but  was  not  pitied  j  and 
was  referred  by  Mr.  Grandifon  to  his 
abfent  coufin  for  ftill  more  rigorous 
juftice. 

She  appealed  to  the  ladies ;  but  they 
reproached  her  with  having  lived  a  life 
of  Iharne,  againft  better  knowledge  j 
and  faid,  that  now  flie  muft  take  the 
confequence.  Her  punifhment  was  but 
beginning  :  their  brother  would  do  her 
fine!  juftice,  they  doubted  not  j  but  a 
man  of  his  virtue,  they  were  fure, 
would  abhor  her.  She  had  milled  their 
father,  they  faid.  It  was  not  in  bis 
temper  to  be  cruel  to  his  children.  She 
had  lived  upon  their  fortunes  j  and 


now  they  had  nothing  but  their  bra* 
ther's  favour  to  depend  upon. 

Daughters  to  dutiful,  my  Lucy,  dii 
right  to  excufe  their  father  aM  they 
could:  but  Mrs.  •  Oldham  fullered 
for  all. 

*          * 

I  AM  fo  much  intereftcd  in  this  im- 
portant hiftory,  that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  break  into  it,  to  tell  you  how 
very  agreeably  I  pafs  my  time  with 
theie  ladies,  and  LordL.  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  day  when  we  are  all  affembled. 
Mils  Emily  has  a  fine  mind;  gentle, 
delicate,  innocently  childifli  beyond  her 
ftature  and  womanly  appearance,  but 
not  her  years.  The  two  ladies  are  very 
good  to  her.  Lord  L.  is  an  excellent 
man. 

This  is  Friday  morning  :  and  no  Sir 
Charles  !  Canterbury  is  furely  a  charm- 
ing place.  Was  you  ever  at  Canter- 
bury, Lucy  ? 

To-morrow,  Lady  D.  is  to  viiltmy 
aunt.  My  letter  to  my  aunt  will  be  in 
time,  I  hope.  I  long  to  know. — Yet 
why  mould  I  ? — But  Lady  D .  is  fo  good 
a  woman  '  I  hope  (he  will  take  kindly 
my  denial ;  and  look  upon  it  as  an  ab- 
iblute.  one. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  of  the  fa- 
mily-hiftory  to  give  you :  I  wifh  I 
could  write  as  fall  as  we  can  talk. 
But,  Lucy,  concerning  the  lady,  with 
whofe  father  Sir  Thomas  was  in  treaty 
for  his  fon  ?  Don't  you  want  to  know 
fomething  more  about  her?— But,  ah! 
my  dear,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
lady  in  whofe  favour  both  fifters  inte- 
reftthemfelves.  I  have  found  that  out. 
Nor  will  it  be  long,  I.  fuppofe,  before 
I  mail  be  informed  who  me  is ;  and 
whether  or  not  Sir  Charles  encourages 
the  propofal . 

Adieu,  my  Lucy!  You  will  foon 
have  another  letter  from  your 

HARRIET  BYRON, 


LETTER    XIX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

YOU  fee,  my  dear,  how  many  im- 
portant matters  depended  on  the 
conduct  and  determination  of  the  young 
baronet. 

Lord  L.  was  at  this  time  in  Scotland, 

where  he  had  feen  married  two  of  his 

three 
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three  fitters;  and  was  bufying  himfelf 
in  putting  his  affairs  in  fucha  way,  as 
fliould  enable  him  to  depend  the  lefs 
rither  on  the  juttice  or  gencroiity  of 
Sir  Thomas  Grandifon,  whole  beloved 
daughter  he  was  impatient  to  call  his. 

Mifs  Charlotte  was  abfohitely  de- 
pendent upon  her  brother's  generality  ; 
and  both  fitters  had  realbn  to  be  the 
more  uneafy,  as  it  was  now,  in  the 
worldly-wife  way  of  thinking,  become 
his  intercft  to  keep  up  the  diftance 
which  their  unhappy  father  had  been 
felicitous  to  create  between  them,  from 
a.  policy  low,  and  entirely  unworthy 
of  him. 

The  unhappy  Mrs.  Oldham  had  al- 
ready received  a  fevere  inftance  of  the 
change  of  her  fortune ;  and  had  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  the  filters, 
•who  had  always  from  the  time  me  was 
fet  over  them  as  their  governefs,  looked 
upon  her  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  after- 
wards had  but  too  juft  a  pretence  for 
their  averfion  ;  would  incenfe  againft 
her  a  brother,  whofe  fortune  had  been 
leflened  by  his  father's  profufion  :  the 
few  relations  me  had  living,  were  peo- 
ple of  honour,  who  had  renounced  all 
cui-refpondence  with  her,  from  the  time 
$he  had  thrown  herfelf  fo  abfohitely 
into  the  power  of  Sir  Thomas  Gran- 
difon; and  me  had  three  fons  to  take 
care  of. 

Bcver  andFilmer,  theEnglim  andlrifli 
ftewards,  were  attending  Sir  Charles's 
arrival  with  great  impatience,  in  hopes 
he  would  lign  thofe  accounts  of  theirs, 
to  which  they  had  no  reafon  to  queftion 
but  his  father  would  have  fet  his  hand, 
had  he  not  been  taken  fo  fuddenly  ill, 
and  remained  delirious  almoft  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Mifs  Obrien,  her  mother,  and  aunt, 
I  mail  mention  in  another  place. 

Lord  W.  had  a  great  diilike  to  his 
nephew,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  I  have 
faid,  than  becaufe  he  was  his  father's 
favourite.  Yet  were  not  his  nieces 
likely  to  find  their  uncle  more  their 
friend  for  that.  He  was  indeed  almoft 
entirely  under  the  management  of  a 
•woman,  who  had  not  either  the  birth, 
the  education,  the  fenfe,  or  moderation, 
of  Mrs.  Oldham,  to  put  in  the  con- 
trary fcale  againft  her  left  virtue  ;  but 
abounded,  it  fcems,  in  a  low  lelrtfh 
cunning,  by  which  fhe  never  failed  to 
carry  every  paint  foe  fet  her  heart  up- 


on:  for,  as  is  ufual,  they  fay,  with 
thefe  keeping  men,  Lord  W.  would 
yield  up,  to  avoid  her  tcazing,  what 
he  would  not  have  done  to  a  wife  of 
fortune  and  family,  who  might  have 
been  a  credit  to  his  own  :  but  the  real 
Jlat'e  imagined  himfelf  matter  of  his 
liberty ;  and  fat  down  fatisrkd  with 
the  found  of  the  word. 

The  fufpended  treaty  of  marriage 
with  Lord  N.'s  fitter  was  alib  to  be 
taken  into  confideration,  either  to  be 
proceeded  with,  or  broken  off,  as  fhould 
be  concluded  by  both  parties. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
the  family,  when  Sir  Charles  arrived. 

He  returned  not  an  anfwer  to  his 
fitter's  notification  of  his  father's  dan- 
ger ;  but  immediately  let  out  for  Ca- 
lais, embarked,  and  the  fame  day  ar- 
rived at  the  heufe  of  his  late  father  in 
St.  James's  Square.  His  fifters  con- 
cluded, that  he  would  be  in  town 
nearly  as  foon  as  a  letter  could  come ; 
they  therefore  every  hour,  for  two  days 
together,  expected  him. 

Judge,  my  dear,  from  the  forego- 
ing circumftances,  (fifterly  love  out  of 
the  queftion,  which  yet  it  could  not 
be)  how  awful  mutt  be  to  them,  aftrr 
eight  or  nine  years  abfence,  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  a  brother,  on  whom  the 
whole  of  their  fortunes  depended  ;  and 
to  whom  they  had  been  accufed  by  a 
father,  now  fo  lately  departed,  of  \v;a:t 
of  duty;  their  brother's  duty  unquef- 
tionable ! 

In  the  fame  moment  he  alighted  from 
his  poft-chaife,  the  door  was  opened j 
he  entered;  and  his  two  fifters  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

The  graceful  youth  of  feventeen> 
with  fine  curling  auburn  locks  waving; 
upon  his  moulders  ;  delicate  in  com- 
plexion;  intelligence  fparkling  in  his 
fine  free  eyes;  and  good-humour  fweet- 
ening  his  lively  features  ;  they  remem- 
bered: and,  forgetting  the  womanly 
beauties  into  which  their  own  features 
were  ripened  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time, 
they  feemed  not  to  expdft  that  manly 
ftature  and  air,  and  that  equal  viva- 
city and  intrepidity,  which  every  one 
who  fees  this  brother,  admires  in  hi* 
noble  afpect;  an  afpect  then  appearing 
more  folemn  than  ufual ;  an  unburied 
and  beloved  father  in  his  thoughts. 

*  O  my  brother,"  faid  Caroline,  with 

open  arms;    fcut;  flunking  from  his 

embrace; 
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embrace;  '  May  I  fay,  my  brother?' 
—and  was  juft  fainting.  He  clafped 
her  in  his  arms,  to  fupport  her — 

Charlotte,  furprized  at  her  fitter's 
emotion,  and  affected  with  his  prefence, 
ran  back  into  the  room  they  had  both 
quitted,  and  threw  herfelf  upon  a 
iettee. 

Her  brother  followed  her  into  the 
room,  his  arm  round  Mifs  Caroline's 
waift,  foothingher;  and  with  eyes  of 
expectation,  «  My  Charlotte  !*  laid  he, 
his  inviting  hand  held  out,  andhaftening 
towards  the  Iettee.  She  then  found  her 
feet  j  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  he  folded  both  fitters  to  his  bo- 
fom :  '  Receive,  my  deareft  fitters,  re- 

*  ceive    your    brother,    your   friend ; 

*  affurc   yourfelves  of  my    unabated 
4  lave.1 

That  afTurance,  they  faid,  was  balm 
to  their  hearts ;  and  when  each  was 
feated,  he,  fitting  over-againft  them, 
looked  firft  on  one,  then  on  the  other  j 
and,  takingeach  by  the  hand,  «  Charm- 
ing women !'  faid  he:  '  how  I  ad- 
mire my    fitters !     You    mujl    have 
minds  anfwerable  to  your  perfons. 
What  pleafure,  what  pride,  (hall  I 
take  in  my  fitters!' 
'  My    dear   Charlotte!"    faid   Mifs 
Caroline,|taking  her  fitter's  other  hand, 
'  has  not  our  brother,  now  we  fee  him 
'  near,  all  the  brother  in  his  afpect  ? 

*  His  goodnefs   only   looks  ftronger, 
'  and  more  perfect :  what  was  I  afraid 
«  of?' 

«  My  heart  alfo  funk,'  faid  Char- 
lotte; '  I  know  not  why.  But  we 

*  feared — Indeed,  Sir,  we  both  feared 

*  — O  my  brother!1 — Tears  trickling 
<lown  the  cheeks  oi  each — *  We  meant 

*  not  to  be  unditiiful — ' 

*  Love  your  brother,  my  fitters,  as 

*  he  will  endeavour  to  deferve  your 

*  love.     My  mother's  daughters  could 

*  not  be  undutiful !  Miftake  only  ! — 
*•  Unhappy  mifapprehenfion  !   Weh;xve 

*  all  fomething — Shades   as   well    as 

*  lights  there  muit  be  1 — A  kind,    a 

*  dutiful  veil — ' 

He  preifed  the  hand  of  each  with  his 
lips,  arofe,  went  to  the  window,  and 
<irew  out  his  handkerchief. 

What  mutt  he  have  had  in  his 
thoughts  ?  No  doubt,  but  his  father's 
tmhappy  turn,  and  recent  departure ! 
No  wonder,  that  fuch  a  for.  could  not, 
pious  emotion,  bc-ur  the  re- 


flections that  mutt  crowd  into  his  mind 
at  that  inftant ! 

Then  turning  towards  them,  '  Per- 
'  mit  me,  my  dear  fitters,'  faid  he, 

*  to  retire  for  a  few  moments.'     He 
turned  his  face  from  them.     *  My  fa- 

*  ther/    faid  he,  '  demands  this  tri- 

*  bute.    I  will  not  alkjo«r  excufe,  my 
«  lifters.' 

They  joined  in  the  payment  of  it;  and 
waited  on  him  to  his  apartment,  with 
filent  refpect.  «  No  ceremony,  I  hope, 
'  my  Caroline — my  Charlotte.  We 
'  were  true  fitters  and  brother  a  few 

*  years  ago.     See  your  Charles  as  you 

*  law   him   then.      Let  not   abfence, 

*  which  has  increafed  my  love,  lelTen 
'  yours.' 

Each  fitter  took  a  hand,  and  would 
have  kitted  it.  He  clafped  his  arms 
about  them  both,  and  faluted  them. 

He  caft  his  eye  on  his  father's  and 
mother's  pictures  with  fome  emotion  ; 
then  on  them;  and  again  faluted  each. 

They  withdrew  He  waited  on  them 
to  the  ftairs  head.  *  Sweet  obliging- 

*  nefs  !    Amiable  fitters !  In  a  quar- 

*  ter  of  an  hour  I  leek  your  prefence.* 
Tears  of  joy  trickled  down  their 

cheeks.  In  half  an  hour  he  joined 
them  in  another  drefs,  and  re-fainted 
his  fitters  with  an  air  of  tendernefs, 
that  banifhed  fear,  and  left  room  for 
nothing  but  lifterly  love. 

Mr.  Grandifon  came  in  foon  after. 
That  gentleman,  who  (as  I  believe  I 
once  before  mentioned)  had  affected > 
in  fupport  of  his  own  free  way  of  life, 
to  talk  how  he  would  laugh  at  his  cou- 
fin  Charles,  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, on  his  pious  turn,  as  he  called, 
it. :  and  even  to  boatt,  that  he  wouW 
enter  him  into  the  town  diverfions,  and 
make  a  man  of  him  ;  was  ftruck  with 
the  dignity  of  his  perfon,  and  yet 
charmed  with  the  freedom  of  his  be- 
haviour. '  Good  God  !'  faid  he  t« 
the  ladies  afterwards,  '  what  a  fine 

*  young  man  is  your  brother!— What 

*  a  felf-denier  was  your  father  !'— 
The  ladies  retiring,  Mr.  Grandifom 

entered  upon  the  circumftances  of  Sir 
Thomas's  illnefs  and  death;  which,  he 
told  his  fitters,  he  touched  tenderly :  as 
tenderly,  I  fuppofe,  as  a  man  of  his  un- 
feeling heart  could  touch  fuch  a  fubject. 
He  inveighed  againft  Mrs.  Oldham; 
and  with  fome  exultation  over  her, 
told  his  coufm  what  they  had  done  as 

to 
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and  exclaimed  again  ft  her  for 
the  ftate  me  had  lived  in  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty fhe  made  to  refign  Sir  Thomas 
to  his  daughters  care  in  his  illnefs  j 
and  particularly  for  prefuming  to  in- 
fill upon  putting  her  leal  witli  theirs  to 
the  cabinets  and  cloftt,  where  they 
fuppofed  were  any  valuables. 

Sir  Charles  heard  all  this  without 
faying  one  word,  either  of  approbation 
or  otherwife. 

*  Are  you  notpleafed  with  what  we 

*  have  done,  as  to  this  vile  woman, 
«  Sir  Charles  ?' 

*  I  have  no  .doubt,  coufin,'   replied 
Sir  Charles,  '  that  every  thing  was  de- 
«  figned  for  thebeft.* 

And  then  Mr.  Grandifon,  as  he  told 
the  fifters,  ridiculed  the  unhappy  wo- 
man on  her  grief,  and  mortified  be- 
haviour, when  fhe  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  houfe,  where,  he  faid,  (lie  had 
reigned  fo  long  Lady  Paramount  ? 

Sir  Charles  aflced,  if  they  had  fearch- 
ed  for  or  found  a  will  ? 

Mr.  Grandifon  faid,  they  had  look- 
ed in  every  probable  place  j  but  found 
none. 

*  What  I  think  to  do,  coufm,'  faid 
Sir  Charles,  «  is,  to  inter  the  venerable 

*  remains  (I  nuift  always  !]>e,ik  in  this 
'  dialect,   Sir)  with  thofe  of  my  mo- 

*  ther.     This,  I   know,  was  his  de- 
'  fire.     I   will,   have  an  elegant,  but 

*  not   fumptuous,    monument  erected 
'  to  the  memory  of  both,  with  a  mo- 

*  deft  infcription,  that  mall  rather  be 
'  matter  of  inltruclion  to  the  living, 
'  than  a  panegyrick  on  the  departed. 

*  The  funeraf  IhaJl  be  decent,  but  not 

*  oftentatious.     The  difference  in  the 
'  expence  mall  be  privately  applied  to 
'  relieve  or  affift  diftrefled  houfekeepers, 

*  or  fome  of  my  father's  poor  tenants, 

*  who  have  large  families,  and  have  not 

*  been  wanting  in  their  honeft  endea- 
'  vours  to  maintain  them.  My  fifters, 
'  I  hope,   will  not  think    themfelves 
'  neglected,  if  I  fpare  them  the  pain  of 

*  conferring  with  them  on  a  fubjeft  that 

*  muft  afflia  them.' 

Thefe  fentiments  were  new  to  Mr. 
Grandifon.  He  told  the  fifters  what 
Sir  Charles  had  faid.  *  I  didnotcon- 
'  tradift  him,'  laid  he :  '  but  as  Sir 
'  Thomas  had  fo  magnificent  a  mind, 

*  .and  always  lived  up  to  it,  I  fhould 
'  have  thought  he  ought  to  have  been 

*  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 

*  £ut  I  caunot  but  own,  however,  that 


'  what  your  brother  faid,  had  fomc- 

*  thing  great  and  noble  in  it.' 

The  two  ladies,  on  their  brother's 
hinting  his  intentions  to  them,  ac- 
quiefced  with  all  he  propofed  ;  and  all 
was  performed  according  to  his  direc* 
tions  which  he  himfelf  wrote  down. 
He  allowed  of  his  fifters  compliance 
with  the  fafhion :  but  he  in  perfon 
faw  performed,  with  equal  piety  and 
decorum,  the  laft  offices. 

Sir  Charles  is  noted  for  his  great 
dexterity  in  bufmefs.  Were  I  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  in  the  language  of  Mifs 
Grandifon,  I  ihould  fay,  that '  a  fun- 
beam  is  not  more  penetrating.'  He 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  an  affair  at 
once,  and  wants  but  to  hear  both  fides 
of  a  queftion  to  determine  j  and  when 
he  determines,  his  execution  can  only 
be  ftaid  by  perverfe  accidents,  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  forefight  z 
and  when  he  finds  that  to  be  the  cafe, 
yet  the  thing  right  to  be  done,  he  • 
changes  his  methods  of  proceeding; 
as  a  man  would  do,  who  finding  him- 
felf unable  to  purfue  his  journey  by 
one  road,  becaufe  of  a  fudden  inun- 
dation, takes  another,  which,  though 
a  little  about,  carries  him  home  in 
fafety. 

As  foon  as  the  folemnity  was  over, 
Sir  Charles,  leaving  every  thing  at 
Grandifon  Hall  as  he  found  it,  and 
the  feals  unbroken,  came  to  town,  and, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  fifters,  broke  the 
feals  that  had  been  affixed  to  the  ca- 
binets and  efcritores  in  the  houfe  there* 

The  ladies  told  him,  that  their  bills 
were  ready  for  his  infpe&ion  ;  and  that 
they  had  a  balance  in  their  hands. 
His  anfwer  was,  *  I  hope,  my  fifters 
'  we  mail  have  but  one  intereft.  It 
'  is  for  you  to  make  demands  upon 
'  me,  and  for  me  to  anfwer  them  as  I 

*  {hall  be  able.* 

He  made  memorandums  of  the  con- 
tents of  many  papers,  with  furprizing 
expedition;  and  then  locked  them  up. 
He  found  a  bank-note  of  350!.  in  the 
private  drawer  of  one  of  the  bureaus 
in  the  apartment  that  was  his  father's, 
'  Be  pleafed,  my  fifter,'  faid  he,  pre- 
fenting  it  to  Mifs  Caroline,  *  to  add 

*  that  to  the  money  in  your  hands,  to 

*  anfwer  family  calls.' 

He  then  went  with  his  fifters  to  the 
home  in  Effex.     When  there,  he  told 
them,  it  was  necefiary  for  Mrs.  Old- 
ham   (who  had  lodgings  at  a  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  farm-houfe)  to  be  prcfent  at 
the  breaking  of  the  feals,  as  me  had 
hers  affixed }  and  accordingly  fent  for 
her. 

They  defircd  to  be  excufed  feeing 
her. 

'  It  will  bs  a  concern  to  me,'  faid 
he,  *  t©  fee  her  :  but  what  ought  to  be 

*  done,  muft  be  done.* 

The  poor  woman  came  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

You  will  not,  Lucy,  be  difpleafed 
with  an  account  of  what  pafled  on  the 
occafion.  I  was  very  attentive  to  it, 
as  given  by  Mifs  Grandifon,  whole 
memory  was  aided  by  the  recollection 
cf  her  fitter.  And,  as  I  am  ufed  to 
aim  at  giving  affecting  fcenes  in  the 
very  words  or*  the  perfons,  as  near  as 
3  can,  to  make  them  appear  lively  and 
natural,  you  will  expeft  that  I  mould 
attempt  to  do  fo  in  this  cafe. 

Sir  Charles,  not  expecting  Mrs.  Old- 
ham  would  be  there  fo  foon,  was  in  his 
ftud  with  his  groom  and  coachman, 
looking  upon  his  horfes :  for  there 
were  moft  of  the  hunters  and  racers, 
fome  of  the  fineft  beails  in  the  king- 
dom. 

By  the  miftake  of  Mifs  Caroline's 
maid,  the  poor  woman  was  Ihewn  into 
the  room  where  the  two  ladies  were. 
She  was  in  great  confufion  ;  curtfied  j 
wept  j  and  ftood,  as  well  as  me  could 
ftand  j  but  leaned  againft  the  tapcftry- 
hung  wall. 

'  How  came  this  ?'  faid  Mifs  Caro- 
line to  her  maid.  *  She  was  not  to  be 

*  fhewn  into  us/ 

'  I   beg  pardon;'    curtfeying,    and 
was   for  withdrawing ;    but  ftopt  on 
Charlotte's  fpeech  to  her — *  My  bro- 
ther fent  for  you,  Madam— Not  <wet 
I  affure  you. — He  fays  it  is  neceflary, 
as  you  thought  fit  to  put  your  feal 
with  ours  to   the  locked-up  places, 
that  you  ftiould    be  prefent  at  the 
breaking  them.     Yet  he  will  fee  you 
with  as  much  pain  as  you  give  us. 
Prepare  yourfelf  to  fee  him.     You 
feem  mighty  unfit — No  wonder  !' 
You  have  heard,  Lucy,  that  Char- 
lotte attributes  a  great  deal  of  altera- 
tion for  the  better  in  her  temper,  and 
even  in  her  heart,  to  the  example  of  her 
brother. 

'  Indeed,  I  am  unfit,  very  unfit/ 
faid  the  poor  woman.  *  Let  me,  la- 
'  dies,  befpeak  your  generofity  :  a  lit- 

*  tie  of  yoxir  pity  j   a  little  of  your 


'  countenance.  I  am,  indeed,  an  tin* 
'  happy  woman!' 

'  And  fo  you  deferve  to  be.* 

*  I  am  fure  <we  are  the  fuffercrs,* 
faid  Caroline. 

Lord  L.  as  flic  owned,  was  then  in 
her  head,  as  well  as  heart. 

*  If  I  may  withdraw  without  feeing 
Sir  Charles,    I  mould  take  it  for  a 
favour.     I  find  I  cannot  bear  to  fee 
him.     I  infift  not  upon  being  prefent 
at  the  breaking  the   feals.     I   throw 
myfelf  upon  your  mercy,  ladies,  and 
upon  his.' 

Cruel  girls !  mall  I  call  them, 
Lucy  ?  I  think  I  will— Cruel  girls  ! 
They  aflced  her  not  to  fit  down,  though 
they  faw  the  terror  me  was  in :  and 
that  fhe  had  the  modefty  to  forbear 
fitting  in  their  prefence. 

What  an  humbling  thing  is  the 
confcioufnefs  ef  having  lived  faulty, 
when  calamity  feizes  upon  the  heart  1 
—But  mall  not  virtue  be  appeafed, 
vrhen  the  hand  of  God  is  acknowledged 
in  th«  words,  countenance,  and  be- 
haviour, of  the  offender !  Yet,  per- 
haps, it  is  hard  for  fufferers— Let  me 
confider — Have  I  from  my  heart,  for- 
given Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  ?— I  will 
examine  into  that  another  time. 

*  And  fo  you  have  put  yourfelf  int« 

*  mourning,  Madam  ?' 

Shall  I  fay,  that  Caroline  faid  this, 
and  what  follows  ?  Yet  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  Charlotte,  methinks ;  for 
Caroline  thought  herfelf  a  fufterer  by 
her,  in  an  efpecial  manner— However, 
1  am  forry  it  was  either. 

*  Pretty  deep  too !  Your  weeds,  I 

*  fuppofe,  are  at  your  lodgings-—' 
You  have  been  told,   Lucy,    that 

Mrs.  Oldham  by  many  was  called 
Lady  Grandifon  ;  and  that  her  birth, 
her  education,  good  fenfe,  though  all 
v/as  not  fufficient  to  fupport  her  virtue 
againft  neceflity  and  temptation,  (poor 
woman  ! )  might  have  given  her  a  claim 
to  the  title. 

*  Indeed,     ladies,    I     am    a    real 
'  mourner:  but  I  never  myfelf  a  {Turned 

*  a  character,  to  which  it  was  never  in 
'  my  thought  to  folicit  a  right." 

*  Then  Madam,  the  world  does  you 

*  injuftice,  Madam, *  faid  Charlotte. 

'  Here,  ladies,  are  the  keys  of  the 
4  ftores  j  of  the  confectionary  ;  of  the 

*  wine  vaults :    you   demanded   them 

*  not,    when  yon  difmiffed  me  from 

*  this  houfe.    "I  thought  to  fend  them  : 

*  but 
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by  the  time  I  could  provide  my- 
ftlf  with  a  lodging,  you  were  gone ; 
and  left  only  two  common  fervants, 
belides  the  groom  and  helpers  :  and 
I  thought  it  was  bett  to  keep  the  keys, 
till  I  could  deliver  them  to  your 
order,  or  Sir  Charles's.  I  have  not 
been  a  bad  manager,  ladies,  con- 
fidered  as  a  hou-iekeeper.  All  I 
have  in  the  world  is  under  the  feals. 
I  am  at  yours  and  your  brother's 
mercy.' 

The  fitters  ordered  their  woman 
to  take  the  keys,  and  bring  them  to 
the  foot  of  their  thrones. — Dear  la- 
dies, forgive  me,  if  you  mould,  by 
furprize,  fee  this.  I  know  that  you 
think  and  acVin  a  different  manner 
now ! 

*  Here  comes   my    brother  P     faid 
Caroline. 

*  You'll  foon  know,  Madam,  what 
'  you  have  to  trutt  to  from  him,    fald 
Charlotte. 

The  poor  woman  trembled,  and 
turned  pale.  O  how  her  heart  muft 
throb  ! 


LETTER    XX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN   CONTINUATION. 

SI R  Charles  entered.  She  was  near 
the  door.  His  fitters  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

He  bowed  to  her — '  Mrs.  Oldham, 
'  I  prefume,'  faid  he--4  Pray,  Madam, 
'  be  leated.  I  lent  to  yov.,  that  you 
'  might  fee  the  feals — Pray,  Madam, 
'  fit  down.' 

He  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  a 
•hair  not  far  djftant  from  them  ;  and 
fat  down  in  one  between  them  and  her. 

His  fitters  owned,  they  were  itartled 
at  his  complaifance  to  her.  Dear 
ladies ;  they  forgot,  at  that  moment, 
that  mercy  andjujiice  are  fitter-graces, 
and  cannot  be  leparated  in  a  virtuous 
bofom. 

*  Pray,  Madam,  compofe  yourfclf ;' 
looking  upon  her  with  eyes  of  anguifh 
and  pity  mingled,  as  the  ladies  faid, 
they  afterwards  recolleftcd  with  more 
approbation  than  at  the  time.  What, 
my  Lucy,  muft  be  the  reflections  of 
this  humane  man,  refpe£tinghis  father, 
and  her,  at  that  moment ! 

He  turned  to  his  fitters,  as  if  to  give 
Mrs.  Oldham  time  to  recover  herfelf. 


A  flood  of  tears  relieved  her.  Sha 
tried  to  fiipprefs  her  audible  fobs,  and, 
moft  confiderately,  he  would  not  hear 
them.  Her  emotions  attracting  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies,  he  took  them  off, 
by  afking.  them  fomething  about  a 
picture  that  hung  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  room. 

He  then  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  her, 
and  again  taking  her  trembling  hand 
— '  I  am  not  a  ftranger  to  your  me- 

*  lancholy  ftory,    Mrs.  Oldham— Be 

*  not  difcompofed— ' 

He  ftopt  to  give  her  a  few  moments 
time  to  recover  herfelf — Reluming  ; 

*  See  in  me  a  friend,  ready  to  thank. 
'  you  for  all  your  paft  good  offices, 

*  and  to  forget  all  miftaken  ones.' 

She  could  not  bear  this.  She  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet.  He  raifed  her  to 
her  chair. 

'  Poor  Mr.  Oldham,'  faid  he,  *  was 

*  unhappily  carelefs  !  Yet  I  have  been 

*  told  he  loved  you,  and  that  you  merit- 

*  ed  his  love — Your  misfortunes  threw 

ou  into  the  knowledge  of  our  fami- 
y.     You  have  been  a  faithful  ma- 

*  nager  of  the  affairs  of  this  houfe— 
'  By  written  evidences   I  can  juftify 
'  you }  evidences  that  no  one  here  will, 
'  I  am  fure,  difpute.' 

It  was  plain  that  his  father  had 
written  in  her  praife,  as  an  ceconomift ; 
the  only  light  in  which  this  pious  foil 
was  then  willing  to  confider  her. 

*  Indeed,    I   have — And   I  would 

*  ftill  have  been — ' 

*  No  more  of  that,  Madam.     Mr. 
Grandifon,  who  is  a  good-natured 
man,  but  a  little  hafty,  has  told  me 
that  he  treated  you  with  unkindnefs. 
He  owns  you  were  patient  under  it. 
Patience  never  yet  was  a  folitary  vir- 
tue.    He   thought   you    wrong  for 
inufting  to  put  your  feal ;    but  he 
was    miftaken :    you  did    right,    as 
to  the  thing ;    and  I  dare   fay,    a 
woman  of  your  prudence   did   not 
wrong  in  the  manner.     No  one  can 
judge  properly  of  another,  that  can- 
not be  that  very  other  in  imagina- 
tion, when  he  takes  the  judgment- 
feat.' 

c  O  my  brother !  O  my  brother  T— 
faid  both  ladies  at  one  time — half  in 
admiration,  though  half- concerned,  at 
a  goodnefs  fo  eclipfing. 

'  Bear  with  me,    my   fitters.     We 

*  have  ail  fomething  to  be  forgiven 
«  for.' 

H  h  They 
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They  knew  not  how  far  they  were 
concerned,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  ad- 
monition, from  what  their  father  had 
•written  of  then:.  They  owned,  that 
they  were  mortified  :  yet  knew  not 
how  to  be  angry  with  a  brother,  who, . 
though  mere  than  an  equal  fufferer 
with  them,  could  preferve  bis  charity. 
He  then  made  a  motion,  dinner- 
time, as  he  faid,  not  being  near,  for 
chocolate :  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Old- 
ham  to  direct  it,  as  knowing  bell 
where  every  thing  was.  She  referred 
to  the  delivered-up  keys.  Caroline 
called  in  her  fervant,  and  gave  them  to 
her.  Sir  Charles  defired  Mrs.  Old- 
ham  to  be  fo  good  as  to  dire6t  the 
in  aid. 

The  ladies  eafily  faw,  that  he  in- 
tended by  this,  to  relieve  the  pool- 
woman  by  fome  little  employment} 
and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  her  ab- 
fence,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  them 
to  his  intentions,  as  well  as  manner  of 
behaving  to  her. 

The  moment  me  was  gone  out  of 
the  room,  he  thus  addrefled  himfelf 
to  the  ladies  : 

«  My  dear  fitters,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  think  favourably  of  me  on  this 
occafion.  I  would  not  difoblige 
you  for  the  world.  I  confider  not 
the  cafe  of  this  poor  woman,  on  the 
foot  of  her  own  merits,  with  regard 
to  us.  Our  father's  memory,  is 
concerned.  Was  be  accountable  to 
us,  was Jbe,  for  what  each  did? — 
Neither  of  them  was.  She  is  in- 
titled  to  juftice,  for  it's  own  fake  j 
to  generofity,  for  ours  j  to  kind-' 
nefs,  for  my  father's.  _  Mr.  Gran- 
difon  accufed  her  of  living  in  too, 
much  ttate,  as  he  called  it.  Can 
that  be  faid  to  be  her  fault  ?  With 
regard  to  us,  was  it  any-bodfs? 
My  father's  magnificent  fpint  is 
well  known.  He  was  often  at  this 
houfc.  Wherever  he  was,  he  lived 
in  the  fame  tafte.  He  praifes  to  me 
Mrs.  Oldhara's  ceconomy  in  feveral 
of  his  letters.  He  had  aright  to  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own  for- 
tune. It  was  not  ours  till  now. 
Whatever  he  has  left  us,  he  might 
have  ftill  leifened  it.  That  cecono- 
my is  all  that  concerns  us  in  inte- 
reft ;  and  that  is  in  her  favour.  If 
any  a£l  of  kindnefs  to  my  filters  was 
wanting  from  the  parent,  they  will 
rejoice,  that  they  fcftr*vcd  what  they 


hoped  to  meet  with  from  him  :  and 
where  the  parent  had  an  option,  they 
will  be  glad,  that  they  acquiefced 
under  it.  He  could  have  given  Mrs. 
Oldham  a  title  to  a  name  that  would 
have  commanded  our  relpecl,  if  not 
our  reverence.  My  fitters  have  en-1 
larged  minds :  they  are  daughter* 
of  the  moft  charitable,  the  moft  for- 
giving of  women.  Mr.  Grandifon 
(it  could  not  \)&you)  has  carried  too 
fevere  a  hand  towards  her.  Yet  he 
meant  fervice  to  us  all.  I  was  will- 
ing, before  I  commended  this  poor 
woman  to  your  mercy,  (fince  it  was 
necefTary  to  fee  her)  to  judge  of  her 
behaviour.  Is  fhe  not  humbled 
enough  ?  From  my  foul  I  pity  her. 
She  loved  my  father ;  and  I  'have  no 
doubt  but  mourns  for  him  in  fecret ; 
yet  deres  not  own,  dares  not  plead, 
her  love.  I  am  willing  to  confider 
her  only  as  one  who  has  executed  a 
principal  office  in  this  houfe  :  it  be- 
comes us  fo  to  behave  to  her,  as 
that  the  world  mould  think  we  con- 
fider her  in  that  light  only.  As  to 
the  living  proofs,  (unhappy  inno- 
cents!) I  am  concerned,  that  what 
are  the  delight  of  other  parents,  are 
the  difgraceof  this.  But  let  us  not, 
by  refentmcnts,  publifh  faults  that 
could  not  be  hers  only. — Need  I  fay 
more  ? — It  would  pain  me  to  be 
obliged  to  it.  With  pain  have  I  faid 
thus  much — The  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  are  fuch,  that  I  cannot  give 
it  it's  full  force.  I  afk  it  of  you  as 
a  favour,  not  as  a  right,  (I  mould 
hate  myfelf,  were  I  capable  of 
exerting  to  the  utmoft  any  power  that 
may  be  devolved  upon  me)  that  you. 
will  be  fo  good  as  to  leave  the  con- 
duct of  this  affair  tome.  You  will 
greatly  oblige  me,  if  you  can  give 
me  your  chearfu!  acquiefcence.' 
They  anfwered  by  tears.  They 
could  notfpeak. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Oldham  returned ; 
and,  in  an  humble  manner,  offered 
chocolate  to  each  young  lady.  They 
bent  their  necks,  not  their  bodies, 
with  cold  civility,  as  they  owned ; 
each  extending  her  (lately  hand,  as  if 
fhe  knew  not  whether  fhe  fhould  put  it 
out  or  not. 

,      Methinks  I  fee  them.     How  could 
fuch  gracious  girls  be  fo  ungracious,  , 
after  what  Sir  Charles  had  faid  ! 

'iheir  brother,    they  faw,    feemed. 
difpleafed. 
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ifpleafecl.  He  took  the  falver  from 
Mrs.  Oldham.  '  Pray,  Madam,  lit 

*  down,'    fa!d  he,    offering  her  a  dim, 
which    (he    declined ;    and    held    the 
toatted  bread  to  his  fitters,  who  then 
were  ready  enough  to  take  each  fome— 
And  when  they  had  drank  their  cho- 
colate;   '  Now,    Mrs.    Oldham,1  faid 
he,  '  I  will  attend  you — Sifters,  you 
'  will  give  me  your  company.' 

They  aroi'e  to  follow  him.  The 
poor  woman  curtlied,  I  warrant,  and 
flood  by  while  they  pafled :  and  me- 
thinks  I  fee  the  dear  girls  bridle,  and 
walk  as  ftately,  and  as  upright,  as' 
Bucheffes  may  be  fuppofed  to  do  in  a 
coronation-proceffion. 

Mifs  Grandifon  acknowledged,  that 
(he  grudged  her  brother's  extraordinary 
complaifance  t«  Mrs.  Oldham;  and 
faid  to  her  fifter,  as  arm  in  arm  they 
went  out,  '  Politenefs  is  a  charming 
'  thing,  Caroline  P 

'  I  don't  quite  underftand  it,'  replied 
the  other. 

They  did  not  intend  their  brother 
ihould  hear  what  they  faid  :  but  he 
did ;  and  turned  back  to  them,  (Mrs. 
Oldham  being  at  diftance,    and,    on 
his  fpeaking  low,  dropping  ftill  far- 
ther behind  them:)  *  Don't  you,  my 
fillers,  do  too  little,  and  I  will  not 
do  too  much.     She  is  a  gentlewoman. 
She  is  unhappy  from  ivitbin.  Thank 
God,  you  are  not.     And  (he  is  not 
now,  nor  ever  was,  your  fervant.' 
They  reddened,    and  looked  upon 
each  other  in  fome  confufion. 

He  preifed  each  of  their  hands,  as 
in  love.  *  Don't  let  me  give  you 
concern,'  faid  he;  *  only  permit  me 
tto  remind  you,  while  it  is  yet  in 
time,  that  you  have  an  opportunity 
given  you  to  fhew  yourfelves  Gran- 
difons.' 

When  they  came  to  the  chamber 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  died,  and  which 
was  his  ufual  apartment,  Mrs.  Old- 
ham  turned  pale,  and  begged  to  be 
excufed  attending  them  in  it.  She 
wept.  '  You  will  find  every  thing 
'  there,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  <  to  be  as  it 

*  ought.     I  am   ready  to  anfwer  all 

*  queftions.     Permit  me  to  wait  in  the 

*  adjoining  drawing-  room.' 

Sir  Charles  allowed  her  requeft. 
'  Poor  woman  P    faid  he  :    <  How 

*  unhappily  circumftanced  is  me,  that 
'  (he  dares  not,  in  this  company,  mew 

*  the  tendernefs,  which  is  the  glory, 


(  not  only  of  the  female,  but  of  the 
'  human  nature  P 

In  one  of  the  cabinets  in  that  cham- 
ber they  found  a  beautiful  little  cafket, 
and  a  paper  wafered  upon  the  back  of 
it;  with  thefe  words  written  in  Sir 
Thomas's  hand,  '  My  •~u.'ije"s  je-tuels^ 
&c. 

The  key  was  tied  to  one  of  the 
filverharidles. 

*  Had  you  not  my  mother's  jewels 
'  divided  between  you  ?'  alked  he. 

*  My   father   once    (hewed  us.  this 
f  cafket  at  Grandifon  Hall,'  anfwered 
Caroline.     *  We  thought   it  was  ftiil 
'  there.' 

*  My  dear  fitters,  let  me  aflc  you  : 
'  Did  my  father  forbear  prefenting  thefe 

*  to  you,  from   any    declared    niijab- 

*  prehenfion  of  your  want  of  duty  to 

*  him  ?' 

«  No,'  replied  Mifs  Caroline.  '  But 
'  he  told  us,  they  (houldbe  ours  when 

*  we  married.      You    have   heard,    I 

*  dare  fay,  that  he  was   not  fond   of 
'  feeing  us  dreffed.' 

'  It  mult  have  been  tnifapprehenfion 
1  only,  had  it  been  fo.  You  could 
'"  not  be  undutiful  to  a  father, ,' 

He  would  not  permit  it  to  be  opened 
before  him  :  but,  prefenting  it  to  them, 

*  Receive  your  right,  my  lifters.     It  is 
'  heavy,     I  hope  there  is  more  than 

*  jewels  in  it.     I  know  that  my  mother 
'  ufed  to  depofit  in  it  her  little  hoard. 

*  I  am  fure  there  can   be  no  difpute 

*  between  fuch  affectionate  lifters,  on 

*  the  partition  of  the  contents  of  this 
«  calket.' 

While  their  brother  was  taking 
minutes  of  papers,  the  ladies  retired 
to  open  this 'calket. 

They  found  three  purfes  in  it ;  in 
one  of  which  was  an  India  bond  of 
500!.  inclofed  in  a  paper,  thus  in- 
fcribed  by  Lady  Grandifon — «  from 

*  my  maiden  mbnty.*     120   Carolus's 
were  alfo  in  this  purfe  in  two  papers  j 
the    one    infcribed,    '  From   my    aunt 
'  Molly,''   the  other,    *  From  my  aunt 
<  Kitty.' 

In  the  fecond  purfe  were  115  Jaco- 
bus's, in  a  paper,  thus  infcribed  by 
the  fame  lady,  '  Prefects  made  at  dij- 
(  ferent  times  by  my  honoured  Mamma, 
f  LadyWS  three  Bank-notes,  and  an' 
India-bond,  to  the  amount  of  300!. 

The  third  purfe  was  thus  labelled, 
as  Lady  L.  (hewed  me  by  a  copy  me 
had  of  it  in  her  memorandum  book. 

H  h  a  «  For 
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t(  For  my  beloved  fon :  in  acknow- 
"  ledgment  of  his  duty  to  his 
«  father  and  me  from  infancy  to 
«  this  hour  Jan.  i,  17  .  .  . — 
"  Of  his  love  to  his  fifters— Of 
"  the  generofity  of  his  temper;. 
«f  .never  once  having  taken  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  indulgence  fhewa 
*'  him  by  parents  fo  fond  of  him, 
<c  that,  as  the  only  fon  of  an 
«{  ancient  family,  he  might  have 
"  done  what  he  pleafed  with  them 
«  —Of  his  love  of  truth  :  and  of 
tc  his  modefty,  courage,  benevo- 
*'  lence,  fteadinefs  of  mind,  do- 
"  cility,  and  other  great  and 
"  amiable  qualities,  by  which  he 
"  gives  a  moral  affurance  of 
"  making  A  GOOD  MAN— 
"  GOD  grant  it.  Amen!" 

The  ladies  immediately  earned  this 
purfe,  thus  labelled,  to  their  brother. 
He  took  it;  read  the  label,  turning 
his  face  from  his  fifters,  as  he  read; — 

*  Excellent  woman!1    faid   he,  when 
he   had   read    it,     '  Being   deady   Jbe 
'  fpeaks — May   her  pious    prayer    be 

*  anfwered  !'  looking  up.  Then  open- 
ing the  purfe,    he    found  five   coro- 
nation medals  of  different  princes  in 
it,  and  feveral  others  of  value  ;  a  gold 
fnuff-box,  in  which,  wrapt  in  cotton, 
were  three  diamond  rings  ;   one  fig- 
nified   to   be   his   grandfather's ;    the 
two  others,  an  uncle's  and  brother's 
of  Lady   Grandifon  :    but  what  was 
more  valuable  to  him  than  all  the  reft, 
the  ladies  faid,  was  a  miniature  picture 
of  his  mother,  fet  in  gold ;  an  admi- 
rable likeneis,    they    told   me ;    and 
they  would  get  their  brother  to  let  me 
fee  it. 

Neglecting  all  the  reft,  he  eagerly 
took  it  out  of  the  fhagreen  cafe ;  gazed 
at  it  in  filence  ;  killed  it ;  a  tear  falling 
from  his  eye.  He  then  put  it  to  his 
heart :  withdrew  for  a  few  moments  j 
and  returned  with  a  cheai  ful  afpeft. 

The  ladies  told  him  what  was  in  the 
other  two  purfes.  They  faid  they  made 
no  fcruple  of  accepting  the  jewels ;  but 
the  bonds,  the  notes,  and  the  money, 
they  offered  to  him. 

He  aflced,  If  there  were  no  particu- 
lar direction  upon  either?  They  an- 
fwered, 'No/ 

He  took  them  ;  and  emptying  them 
•upon  the  table,  mingled  the  contents 
oi  both  together.  *  There  may  be  a 


difference  in  the  value  of  each  :  thus? 
mingled,  you,  my  fifters,  will  equally 
divide  them  between  you.  This  pic- 
ture (putting  his  hand  on  his  bofom, 
where  it  yet  was)  is  of  infinite  more 
value  than  all  the  three  purfes  con^ 
tained  befidcs.'1 

You  will  excufe  thefe  particulari- 
ties, my  dear  friends  :  but  if  you  do* 
not,  I  can't  help  it.  We  are  all  apt, 
I  believe,  to  purfue  the  fubjecls  that 
moft  delight  us.  Don't  grudge  me 
my  pleafure  ?  Perhaps  I  fhall  pay  for 
it.  I  admire  this  man  more  than  I 
can  exprefa. 

Saturday  night — And  no  Sir  Charley 
Grandifon.  With  all  my  heart  1 


LETTER    XXL 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

T  T7HEN  Sir  Charles  and  his  fifters 
W     had   looked  over   every  other 
place  in  his  father's  apartment,  they 
followed  Mrs.  Oldham  to  hers. 

*  A  very  handfomc  apartment,  upon 
'  my  word  ! ' 

How  could  Mifs  Grandifon  — She 
knew  the  fituation  the  unhappy  woman 
had  been  in :  miftrefs  of  that  houfe. 

Her  brother  looked  at  her. 

Mrs.  Oldham  fhewed  them  which  of 
the  furniture  and  pi&ures  (fome  of  the 
latter  valuable  ones)  me  had  brought 
into  the  houfe,  faved,  as  me  faid,  from 
the  wreck  of  her  hufband's  fortune. — ; 
'  But,'  faid  me,  «  with  the  content  of 

*  creditors.     I,  for  my  part,   did  not 
'  wrong  any  body. 

*  In  that  clofet,  Sir,'  continued  me, 
pointing  to  it,    *  is  all  that  I  account 

*  myfelf  worth   in  the  world.     Mr. 

*  Grandifon  was  pleafed  to  put  his  feal 
'  upon  the  door.     I  befought  him  to 
'  let  me  take  50!.  out  of  it;  having 

*  but  very  little  money  about  me;  but 

*  he  would  not:    his  refufal,  befides 

*  the  difgrace,    has  put  me  to  fom$ 
'  fhifts.    But,  weeping,  I  throw  my-. 

*  felf  upon  your  mercy,  Sir.' 

The  lifters  frankly  owned,  that  they 
hardened  each  other  by  fault-finding. 
They  whifpered,  that  fhe  expecled  no 
mercy  from  them,  it  was  plain.  O 
what  a  glory  belongs  to  goodnefs,  as 
well  in  it's  influences,  as  in  itfelfl 
Not  even  thefe  two  amiable  fifters,  as 
Mifs  Charlotte  once  acknowledged, 
" 
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fo  noble  in  themfelves  before  their 
brother's  arrival,  as  they  are  now. 

c  Alfureyourfelf  of  juftice,  Madam,' 
faid  Sir  Charles.  '  Mr.  Grandifon  is 
hafty :  but  he  would  have  done  you 
juiti'ce,  I  dare  fay.  He  thought  he 
was  acting  for  a  truft. — You  may 
have  letters,  you  may  have  things, 
here  in  this  clofet,-  that  we  have  no 
buiinefs  with.'  Then,  breaking  the 
eal  ;  *  I  leave  it  to  you,  to  ihew  us 
any  thing  proper  for  xis  to  take  ac- 
count of.  The  reft  I  wiihnotto  fee.' 
«  My  ladies,  Sir— They  will  be 

*  pleafed  to — ' 

*  YES,  Mrs.  Oldham,'   faid  Caro- 
line :  and  was  putting  herfelf  before 
her   brother,    and  fo  was   her   filter, 
while   Sir  Charles    was   withdrawing 
from  the  clofet :  but  he  took  each  by 
her  hand,  interrupting  Caroline— 

'  NO,  Mrs.  Oldham. — Do  you  lay 

*  out  things  as  you  pleafe :  we  will  itep 
'  into  the  next  apartment.' 

He  accordingly  led  them  both  out. 
'  You  are  very  generous,  Sir,'  faid 
Mifs  Graadifon, 

*  I  <yjould  be  fo,  Charlotte.     Ought 

*  not  the  private  drawers  of  women  to 

*  be  facred  ?' 

*  But  fuch  a  creature.  Sir — '    faid 
Mifs  Caroline— 

*  Every  creature  is  intitled  to  juftice. 

*  — Can  ladies  forget  decorum  ?  You 
'  fee  me  was  furprized  by  Mr.  Gran- 
'  difon.     She  has   fuftered    difgrace  : 
'  has  been  put  to  difficulties.' 

*  Well,  Sir,  if  Ihe  will  do  juftice — * 
f  Remember,'  (with  looks  of  mean- 

Jpg)  *  whofe  houfekefper  ihe  was.' 

They  owned  they  were  daunted, 
[*  And  fo,  dear  ladies,  you  ought  to 

*  have  been]1]  but  not  convinced  at 
that  inftant,     ,'  It  is  generous  to  own 

*  this,  ladies  ;  heeaufe  the  behaviour 

*  makes  not  for  your  honour.* 

Mrs.  Oldham,  with  Jears  in  her  eyes, 
came  curtfeying  to  the  ladies  and  their 
brother,  offering  to  conduct  them  into 
her  cloiet.  They  found,  that  ihe  had 
fpread  on  her  table  in  it,  and  in  the  two 
windows,  and  in  the  chairs,  letters, 
papers,  laces,  fine  linen,  &c. 

*  Thefe  papers,  Sir,'  faid  ihe,  *  be- 
'  long  to  you.  I  was  bid  to  keep  them 

*  fate.'    [Poor  woman  !  ihe  knew  not 
^iow  to  fay,  by  --whom  bid.]  « You  will 
f  fee,  Sir,  the  feals  are  whole,' 

,  «  Perhaps  a  ou///,'  faid  he. 


*  No,  Sir,  I  believe  not.    I  was  told 
'  they   belonged   to    the   Irifh   eitate. 

*  Alas  !'   and  fhe  wiped  her  eyes,    *  I 

*  have  reafon  to  think,    there  was  not 

*  time  for  a  will.' — 

*  I  fuppofe,    Mrs.   Oldham,    you' 
1  urged  for  a  will — '  faid  Mi  is  Char- 
lotte. 

*  Indeed,    ladies,   I  often   did  5    I 

*  own  it.' 

*  I  don't  doubt  it/  faid  Mifs  Caro- 
line. 

'  And  very  prudently,"  faidSirCharles* 

*  I  myfdf  have  always  had  a  will  by 
e  me.     /  mould  think  it  a  kind  of  prc* 
f  fumption  to  be  a  week  without  one.' 

*  In  this  drawer,  Sir,  are  the  money, 
f  and  notes,  and  fecurities,  that  I  have 

*  been  getting  together;    I  do  aflure 

*  you,    Sir,   very  honeftly  :' — pulling 
out  a  drawer  in  the  cabinet. 

*  To  what  amount,  Mrs.  Oldham, 
<  if  I  maybe/a  bold?'  aflced  Caroline. 

'  No  matter,  fitter  Caroline,  to  what 

*  amount,'    laid  Sir   Charles.     *  You 

*  hear  Mrs.  Oldham  fay,  they  are  ho-' 
'  neftly  got  together.     1  dare  fay,  that 

*  my  father's  bounty  enabled  even  his 
'  meaneil  fervants  to  fave  money,     f 
'  would  not  keep  one  that  I  thought 
'  did  not. — I   make  no  companions, 

*  Mrs.  Oldham:  you  are  a  gentlewo- 

*  man.' 

The  two  ladies  only  whifpered  to 
each  other,  as  they  owned,  *  So  we 
'  think r — Were  there  ever  fuch  per-' 
verfe  girls  ?  I  am  afraid  my  uncle  will 
think  himfelf  juftified  by  them  on  this 
occafion,  when  he  aflerts,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  moil  difficult  things  in  the  world 
to  put  a  woman  right,  when  (lie  fel* 
out  wrong.  If  it  be  generally  fo  witli 
us,  I  am  fure  we  oxight  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  prepoifefilon. — And  has  he  not 
faid,  Lucy,  that  the  beft  women,  when 
wrong,  are  moft  tenacious  ?  It  may  be 
fo :  but  then,  I  hope,  he  will  allow, 
that  at  the  time  they  think  themfelves 
right. 

*  I  believe  there  is  near  1200!.'  faid 
Mrs.  Oldham;  and  looked,  the  ladies 
obferved,  as  if  me  was  afraid  of  their 
cenfures. 

«  Near  1200!.  Mrs.  Oldham!'  faid 
Mifs  Charlotte. — '  Lord,  filter,  how 

*  glad  would  we  have  been  fometimes 

*  of  as  many  millings  between  us  !' 

*  And  what,  Caroline — what,  Char- 

*  lottc,  young  ladies  as  you  were,  only 

*  growing 
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*  growing  up  into  women,  and  in  your 
'  father's  houfe,  would  you  have  done 
'  with  more  than  current  money  ?  Now 
'  you  have  a  claim  to  independency,  I 

*  hope  that  zaool.  will  not  be  the  fum 

*  of  either  of  your  ftores!' 

They  curtiied,  they  {'aid ;  but  yet 
thought  izool.  a  great  faving. — Dear 
ladies!  how  could  you  forget,  and 
•what  a  pain  would  it  have  been  for 
your  brother  to  have  reminded-  you, 
that  Mrs.  Oldham  had  tivo  children} 
to  fay  nothing  of  a  third ! 

Trembling,  as  they  owned,  '  Here,' 

faid  me,    '  in  this  private  drawer,  are 

fome  prefents. — I  difclaim  them.    If 

you  believe  me,  ladies,  I  never  wifhed 

for  them.     I  never  was  feen  in  them 

but  once.  I  never  fnall  wear  them.'— 

Offering  to  pull  out  the  drawer. 

'  Forbear,  Mrs.  Oldham.  Prefents 
are  yours .  The  money  in  that  drawer 
is  yours.  Never  will  I  either  difpa- 
rage  or  diminifli  my  father's  bounty. 
He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleafed. 
Have  not  we,  to  do  as  we  pleafe? 
Had  he  made  a  will,  would  they  not 
have  been  yoxirs?  — If  you,  Mrs. 
Oldham — if  you,  my  fitters,  can  tell 
me  of  any  thing  he  but  intended  or 
inclined  to  do  by  any  one  of  his  pea- 
pie,  that  intention  will  I  execute  with 
as  much  exaftnefs,  as  if  he  had  made 
a  will,  and  it  was  part  of  it.  Shall 
we  do  nothing  but  legal  juftice  ?— 
The  law  was  not  made  for  a  man  of 
confcience.' 

Lord  blefs  me,  my  Lucy !  what  fhall 
I  do  about  this  man  ? 

*  * 

HERE  (would  you  believe  it?)  I 
laid  down  my  pen ;  pondered,  and 
wept  forjVy;  I  think,  it  'was  for  joy, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  young  man  in  the 
world ;  for  what  elfe  could  it  be  ?— • 
And  now,  with  a  watry  eye,  twinkle, 
twinkle,  do  I  refume  it. 

His  fifters  owned,  they  were  con- 
founded ;  but  that  ftill  the  time  was  to 
come  when  they  were  to  approve,  from 
their  hearts,  of  what  he  faid  and  did. 

Mrs.  Oldham  wept  at  his  goodnefs. 
She  wept,  I  make  no  doubt  alfo,  as  a 
penitent.  — «  If  my  ladies,'  faid  fne, 
«  will  be  pleafed  to — '  And  feemed  to 
be  about  making  an  offer  to  them — of 
the  jewels,  as  I  fuppofe. 
'  'My  fifters,  Mrs.  Oldham,'  faid 


Sir  Charles,    interrupting  her,    '  art 

*  Grandifons.  Pray,  Madam — '  hold- 
ing in  her  hand,  which  was  extended 
to  the  drawer — 

She  took  out  of  another  drawer  40!. 
and  fome  filver.  *  This,  Sir,  is  money 
'  that  belongs  to  you.  I  received  it  in 

*  Sir  Thomas's  illnefs,.     I  have  fome 

*  other  monies;  and  my  accounts  want- 
'  ed  but  a  few  hours  of  being  perfected, 
'  when  I  wasdifmiffed.   They  fhall  be 

*  compleated,  and  laid  before  you.' 

*  Let  this  money,  Mrs.  Oldham,  be 

*  a  part  of  thofe  accounts.'  Declining, 
then,  to  take  it. 

«  There  are  letters,  Sir,'  faid  me. 
'  I  would  with-hold  nothing  from  you. 

*  I  know  not,  if,  among  fome  things, 
c  that  I  wifh  not  any-body  to  fee,  there 
c  are  not  concerns,  that  you  ought  to 
'  be  made  acquainted  with,  relating  to 
1  perfons  and  things,  particularly  to 

*  Mr.  Bever  and  Mr.  Filmer,  and  their 
'  accounts.   I  hope  they  are  good  men. 
<  —You  muft  fee  thefe  letters,  I  be- 

*  lieve.' 

*  Let  me  defire  you,  Mrs  Oldham, 
'  to  make  fuch  extracts  from  thofe  let- 
'  ters,   or  any  others,    as  you   think 
1  will  concern  me ;  and  as  loon  as  you 
'  can:  for  thofe  gentlemen  have  written 

*  to  me  to  fign  their  accounts  j  which, 

*  they  hint,  had  my  father's  approba- 
'  tion.' 

She  then  told  Sir  Charles  (as  I  have 
already  related)  how  earneft  Mr.  Bever 
was  to  get  to  the  fpeech  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas 5  and  how  mortified  Mr.  Filmer 
was  to  find  him  incapable  of  writing 
his  name ;  which  both  faid  was  all  that 
was  wanted. 

*  An  honeft  man,'  faid  Sir  Charles, 
'  fears  not  infpe£Hon.  They  (hall  want 

*  no  favour  from  me.    I  hope  nothing 

*  but  juftice  from  them.' 

She  then  mewed  him  fome  other  pa- 
pers; and,  while  he  was  turning  them 
over,  the  ladies  and  flie  withdrew  to 
another  apartment,  in  which,  in  two 
mahogany  chefts,  was  her  wardrobe. 
They  owned  they  were  curious  to  in- 
fpeft  it,  as  fhe  had  always  made  a  great 
figure.  She  was  intending  to  oblige 
them  ;  and  had  actually  opened  one  of 
the  chefts,  and,  though  reluclantly, 
taken  out  a  gown,  when  Sir  Charles' 
entered. 

He  feemed  difpleafed5  and  taking 
hu 
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Ms  fitters  afide,    <  Tell  me,'  faid  he, 

*  can  what  this  poor  woman  feems  to 
{  b  i  about,  proceed  from  her  own  mo- 
'  tion  ?    I  beg  of  you  to  fay,  you  put 

*  her  upon  it.     I  would  not  have  rea- 

*  fon  to  imagine,  that  any  woman,  in 
'  fuch  circumftances,   could  make  a 

*  djfplay  of  her  apparel.' 

*  Why,  the  motion  is  partly  mine, 
«  I  muft  needs  fay,1    anfwered  Char- 
lotte. 

*  Wbolly,  I  hope ;  and  the  compli- 
c  ance  owing    to   the   poor  woman's 

*  mortified  iituation. — You  are  young 
'  women.     You  may  not   have   con- 

*  fidered  this  matter.     Do  you  ima- 

*  gins,  that  your  curiofity  will  yield 
'  you  plealxire?    Don't  you  know  what 

*  to  e'xpect  from  the  magnificent  and 
'  bountiful  fpirit  of  him,    to  whole 

*  memory  you  owe  duty  ?' 

They  recollected  themfelves,  blufti- 
ed,  and  defired  Mrs.  Oldham  to  lock 
up  the  cheft.  She  did ;  and  feemed 
pleafed  to  be  excufed  from  the  mortify- 
ing tafk. 

Ah,  my  Lucy,  one  thing  I  am  afraid 
of;  and  that  is,  that  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon,  politely  as  he  behaves  to  us  all, 
thinks  us  women  in  general  very  con- 
temptible creatures.  I  wifh  I  knew 
that  he  did  5  and  that  for  two  reafons  : 
that  I  might  have  fomething  to  think 
him  blameable  for:  and  to  have  the 
pride  of  aflurmg  myfelf,  that  he  would 
be  convinced  of  that  fault,  were  he  to 
be  acquainted  with  my  grandmamma, 
and  aunt. 

But,  do  you  wonder,  that  the  fifters, 
whofe  minds  were  thus  opened  and  en- 
larged by  the  example  of  fuch  a  bro- 
ther, blazing  upon  them  all  at  once, 
as  I  may  fay,  in  manly  goodntfs,  on 
his  return  from  abroad,  whither  he  fet 
out  a  {tripling,  mould,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  break  out  into  raptures,  when- 
ever they  mention  THEIR  brother?— 
Well  may  Mifs  Grandifon  defpife  her 
lovers,  when  me  thinks  of  him  and  of 
them  at  the  fame  time. 

Sunday.  Sir  Charles  is  in  tcwn  we 
hear:  came  thither  but  latt  night  — 
Kay,  for  that  matter,  his  filters  are 
more  vexed  at  him  than  I  am. — But 
what  pretence  have  I  to  be  diiturbed  ? 
But  I  fay  of  him,  as  I  do  of  Lady  D. 
he  is  fo  good,  that  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  Hand  well  with  him. — Then  is 
he  my  brother,  you  know. 
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AFTER  Sir  Charles  had  infpe&ed 
into  every  tiling  in  this  houfe, 
and  taken  minutes  of  papers,  letters, 
writings,  &c.  and  locked  up  the  plate, 
and  other  valuables,  in  one  room,  he 
ordered  his  fcrvants  to  carry  into  Mrs. 
Oldham' s  apartment  all  that  belonged 
to  her ;  and  gave  her  the  key  of  that  j 
and  directed  the  houfekeeper  to  be 
afiifting  to  her  in  the  removal  of  them, 
at  her  own  time  and  pleafure,  and  to 
fufFer  her  to  come  and  go,  at  all  times, 
with  freedom  and  civility,  as  if  fhehad 
never  '  left  the  houfe,''  were  his  words. 

How  the  poor  woman  curtfied  and 
wept !  The  dear  girls,  I  am  afraid, 
then  envied  her — and  perhaps  exprefTed 
a  grudging  fpirit ;  for  they  faid,  this 
was  their  brother's  addrefs  to  them  at 
the  time : 

'  Yoxi  may  look  upon  the  juftice  I 
'  aim  at  doing  to  perfons  who  can 
'  claim  only  juftice  from  me,  as  an 

*  earneft,  that  I  will  do  more  than  juf- 
'  tice  to  my  beloved  fifters :  and  you 
'  ihould  have  been   the   firft  to  have 
'  found  the  fruits  of  the  love  I  bear 
1  you,   had  I   not  been   afraid,   that 
'  prudence  would  have  narrowed  my 

*  intentions.      The  moment  I  know 

*  what  I   can  do,  I  will  do  it;  and 

*  I  rcqueft  you  to  hope  largely :  if  I 
'  have   ability,     I   will    exceed   your 

*  hopes. 

*  My  dear  fifters/  continued  he, 
and  took  one  hand  of  each,  *  I  am 

*  forry,  for  your  fpirits  fake,  that  you 
'  are  left  in  my  power.     The  beft  of 

*  women  was  always  afraid  it  would 

*  be   fo.     But  the  moment  I  can,    I 
'  will  give  you  an  abfolute  independ- 

*  ence  on  your  brother,  that  your  ac- 

*  tions  and  conduct  may  be  all  your 

*  own.' 

'  Surely,  Sir,'  faid  Caroline,  (and 
they  both  wept)  *  we  muft  think  it  the 

*  higheft  felicity,  that  we  are  in  the 
'  power  of  fuch  a  brother.  As  to  our 

*  fpirit  s,  Sir — ' 

She  would  have  faid  more,  but  could 
not ;  and  Charlotte  took  it  up  where 
her  fifter  left  off:  «  Beft  of  brothers,' 
faid  fhe,  *  our  fyirifs  fhall,  as  much 

*  as  poiJIble,  (i  can  anfwer  for  both) " 

«  be 
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be  guided  hereafter  by  yours.   For- 
give what  you  have  feen  amifs  in  us. 
—But  we  dcfire  to  depend  upon  our 
good  behaviour.      We   cannot,  we 
will  not,  be  independent  of  you.' 
«  We  will  tilk  of  thefe  matters/ 
eplicd  he,  *  when  we  can  do  more  than 
talk.      I   will   afk  you,    Caroline, 
after  your  inclinations — and  you, 
Charlotte,  after  yours — in  the  fame 
hour  that  I  know  what  I  can  do  for 
you  both,  in  the  way  of  promoting 
them.     Enter,  mean  time,  upon  your 
meafures ;    reckon    upon    my    bed 
afliftance ;  banifh  fufpenfe.     One  of 
my  firft  pleafures  will  be,  to  fee  you 
both  happily  married.' 
They  did  not  fay,    when  they  re- 
lated   this    to    me,    that    they  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  as  to  their  bet- 
ter father,  as  well  as  brother :  but  I 
fancy  they  tiiJ. 

He  afterwards,  at  parting  with  Mrs. 
Oldham,  laid,  *  I  would  be  glad  to 
'  know,  Madam,  how  yoxi  difpofe  of 
c  yourfdf :  every  unhappy  perfon  has 

*  a  right  to  the  good  offices  of  thofe 
'  who  are  lefs  embarrafled.   When  you 

*  are  fettled,  pray  let  me  know   the 

*  manner:     and  if  you   acquaint   me 
'  with  the  ftate  of  your  affairs,  and 

*  what  you  propofe  to  do  for  and  with 

*  thofe  who  are  intitled  to  your  firft 

*  care,  your  confidence  in  me  will  not 

*  be  mifplaced.* 

f  And  pray,  and  pray,*  afked  I  of 
the  ladies,  '  what  faid  Mrs.  Oldham  ? 

*  How  did  flie  behave  upon  this  ?' 

'  Our  Harriet  is  ftrangely  taken  with 
«  Mrs.  Oldham's  ftory,'  faid  Mils 
Grandifon.— *  Why,  (he  wept  plenti- 
'  fully,  you  may  be  fure.  She  clalped 
'  her  hands,  and  kneeled  to  pray  to 
«  God  to  blefs  him,  and  all  that.— 
'  She  could  not  do  otherwife.' 

See  Lucy  ! — But  am  I,  my  grand- 
mamma— am  I,  my  a\mt,  to  blame? 
Is  it  inconfiflcnt  with  the  ftrifteft  vir- 
tue to  be  charmed  with  fuch  a  ftory? — 
May  not  virtue  itfelf  pity  the  lapfed? — 

0  yes,  it  may  !    I  am  lure,  you,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  will  fay  it  may. 
A  while  ago,  I  thought  myfelf  a  poor 
creature,    compared  10  thefe  two   la- 
dies :  but  now  I  believe  I  am  as  good 
as  they  in  feme  things.— But  they  had 
not  iuch  a  grandmamma  and  aunt  as 

1  am  bleffed  with  :  they  loft  their  ex- 
cellent mother  while  they  were  young ; 
and  their  brother  is  but  lately  come 


over ;  and  his  fuperior  excellence,  IiW 
fun-fhine,  breaking  out  on  a  Hidden, 
finds  out,  and  brings  to  light,  thofe 
fpots  and  freckles,  that  were  hardly 
before  difcoverable. 

Sir  Charles  defired  Mrs.  Oldham 
would  give  in  writing  what  me  pro- 
pofed  to  do  for  herfclf,  and  for  thofe 
<wbo  'were  under  her  care.  She  did, 
at  her  firft  opportunity.  It  was,  That 
me  purpofed  going  to  London,  for  the 
fake  of  the  young  people's  education  ; 
of  turning  into  money  what  jewels, 
cloaths,  and  plate,  me  fliould  think 
above  her  then  fituation  in  life;  of 
living  retired  in  a  little  genteel  houfe  ; 
and  fhe  gave  in  an  eftiraate  of  her 
worth;  to  what  amount  the  ladies 
knew  not;  but  this  they  know,  that 
their  brother  allows  her  an  annuity,  for 
the  fake  of  herfons  by  his  father;  and 
they  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  ftill 
kinder  to  them,  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  put  into  the  world. 

This  the  ladies  think  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  guilty  life.  I  will  not  dare 
to  pronounce  upon  it,  becaufe  I  may 
be  thought  partial  to  the  generous  man  : 
but  mould  be  glad  of  my  uncle's  opi- 
nion. This,  however,  may  be  faid, 
that  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  has  no  vices 
of  his  own  to  cover  by  the  extenfive- 
nefs  of  his  charity  and  beneficence; 
and  if  it  be  not  goodnefs  in  him  to  do 
thus,  it  is  greatnefs  j  .and  this,  if  it 
be  not  praife-worthy,  is  the  firft  in- 
ftance  that  I  have  known  goodnefs  and 
greatnefs  of  foul  feparable. 

The  brother  and  filters  went  down, 
after  this,  to  Grandifon  Hall;  and  Sir 
Charles  had  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  good  order  in  which  he  found  every 
thing  there. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

THE  next  thing  the  ladies  men- 
tioned  was,    Sir   Charles's  ma- 
nagement with  the  two  ftewards. 

I  will  not  aim  at  being  very  par- 
ticular in  this  part  of  the  famiiy- 
hiftory. 

When  Sir  Charles  found  that  his  fa- 
ther had  left  the  inspection  of  each 
fteward's  account  to  the  other,  he  en- 
tered into  the  examination  of  th<"  whole 
j  and  though  he  allowed  t .  ;a 
fes'eral 
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feveral  disputable  and  unproved  charges, 
he  brought    them   to  acknowledge  a 
much  greater  balance  in  his   Favour, 
than  they  had  made  themfelves  debtors 
for.     This  was  the  ufe  he  made  of 
detecting  them,  to  his  fitters. — '  You 
fee,  filters,  that  my  father  was  not 
fo  profufe  as  fome   people  thought 
him.     He  had  partners  in  his  eftate  5 
and  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  he 
often  paid  intereft  for  his  own  mo- 
ney.' 

On  his  fettling  with  Filmer,  the 
treaty  with  Mils  Obrien  came  out. 
Mr.  Filmer  had,  by  furprize,  brought 
that  beautiful  girl  into  Sir  Charles's 
prefence;  and  he  ov,*ned  to  his  lifters, 
that  me  was  a  very  lovely  creature. 

But  when  the  mother  and  aunt  found, 
that  lie  only  admired  her  as  a  man 
•would  a  fine  picture,  they  infifted  that 
Sir  Thomas  had  promiied  to  marry 
Mifs  Obrien  privately ;  and  produced 
two  of  his  letters  to  her,  that  feemed 
to  give  ground  for  fuch  an  expectation. 
Sir  Charles  was  grieved,  for  the  fake 
of  his  father's  memory,  at  this  tranf- 
Siction ;  and  much  more  on  finding  that 
the  unhappy  man  went  down  to  his 
feat  in  Eflex,  his  head  and  heart  full 
of  this  fcheme,  when  he  was  ftruck 
with  his  laft  illnefs. 

A  meeting  was  propofed  by  Filmer, 
between  Sir  Charles,  the  mother,  the 
aunt,  and  himfelf,  at  the  aunt's  houfe 
in  Pall  Mall.  Sir  Charles  was  very 
defirous  to  conceal  his  father's  frailty 
From  the  world.  He  met  them  :  but 
j>efore  he  entered  into  difcourfe,  made 
it  his  requeft  to  be  allowed  half  an 
hour's  converfation  with  Mifs  Obrien 
byherfelf;  at  the  fame  time,  praifing, 
as  it  deferved,  her  beauty. 

They  were  in  hopes,  that  me  would 
be  able  to  make  an  impreilion  on  the 
heart  of  fo  young  and  fo  lively  a  man  ; 
and  complied.  Under  pretence  of  pre- 
paring her  for  fo  unexpected  a  vifit, 
her  aunt  gave  her  her  cue  :  but,  inftead 
of  her  captivating  him,  he  brought 
her  to  fuch  confeffions,  as  fufficiently 
kthim  into  the  bafenefs  of  their  views. 
He  returned  to  company,  the  young 
woman  in  his  hand.  He  reprefented 
to  the  mother  the  wickednefs  of  the 
part  flie  had  come  over  to  act,  in  fuch 
tfrong  terms  that  me  fell  into  a  fit. 
The  aunt  was  terrified.  The  young 
creature  wept;  and  vowed  that  me 
would  be  honeft. 


Sir  Charles  told  them,  that  if  they 
would  give  him  up  his  father's  two 
letters,  and  make  a  folemn  promife 
never  to  open  their  lips  on  the  affair  j 
and  would  procure  for  her  an  honeft 
hufband,  he  would  give  her  loool.  on 
the  day  of  marriage  ;  and,  if  fhemade 
a  good  wife,  would  be  farther  kind  to 
her. 

Filmer  was  very  defirous  to  clear 
himfelf  of  having  any  hand  in  the 
blackerpart  of  this  plot.  Sir  Charles 
did  not  feem  folicitous  to  detect 
and  expofe  him :  but  left  the  whole 
upon  his  confcience.  And  having 
made  before  feveral  objections  to  his 
account,  which  could  not  be  fo  well 
obviated  in  England,  he  went  over  to 
Ireland  with  Filmer;  and  there  very 
fpeedily  fettled  every  thing  to  his  own 
fatisfaction  ;  and,  difmiffing  him  more 
genteelly  than  he  deferved,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  management  of  that  eftate, 
directing  feveral  obvious  improvements 
to  be  made  j  which  are  likely  to  turn 
to  great  account. 

On  his  return,  he  heard  that  Mifs 
Obrien  was  ill  of  the  fmall-pox.  He 
was  not,  for  her  own  fake,  forry  for 
it.  She  fuffered  in  her  face,  but  ftill 
was  pretty  and  genteel:  and  me  is 
now  the  honeft  and  happy  wife  of  a 
tradefman  near  Golden  Square;  who 
is  very  fond  of  her.  Sir  Charles  gave 
with  her  the  promifed  fum,  and  iool. 
more  for  wedding-cloaths. 

One  part  of  her  happinefs  and  her 
hulband's  is,  that  her  aunt,  fuppofing 
me  had  difgraced  herfelf  by  this  match, 
never  comes  near  her  :  and  her  mother 
is  returned  to  Ireland  to  her  hufband, 
greatly  diflatisfied  with  her  daughter  on 
the  fame  account. 

While  thefe  matters  were  agitating, 
Sir  Charles  forgot  not  to  enquire  what 
fteps  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
alliance  propofed  between  himfelf  and 
Lady  Frances  N. 

He  paid  his  firftvifitrto  the  father 
and  brother  of  that  lady. 

All  that  the  fifters  know  of  the  mat- 
ter, is,  that  the  treaty  was,  on  this 
firft  vifit,  entirely  broken  off.  Their 
brother,  however,  fpeaks  of  the  lady, 
and  of  the  whole  family,  with  great 
refpeft.  The  lady  is  known  to  efteem 
him  highly.  Her  father,  her  brother, 
fpeak  of  him  every  where  with  great 
regard :  Lord  N.  calls  him  the  fineft 
young  gentleman  in  England.  And 
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-fo,  Lucy, 'I  beliuvrheis.    *  Sir  Charles 

*  G rand i ion, "Lord N.once faid, ' knows 

*  better  by  nonr- compliance,  howtocre- 

*  ate  friend Ihips,  than  moft  men  do  by 

*  compliance.' 

Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandifon,  who, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  favour 
another  lady,  once  faid  to  him,  that 
the  earl  and  his  fon  Lord  N.  were  fo 
constantly  fpeaking  in  his  praife,  that 
they  could  not  but  think  that  it  would 
at  lad  be  a  match  between  him  and 
Lady  Frances.  His  anfwer  was,  'The 
'  lady  is  infinitely  dcferving :  but  it 

*  cannot  beS 

I  am  ready  to  wifh,  he  would  fay, 
what  can  be,  that  we  need  not — All, 
Lucy  !  I  know  not  what  I  would  fay  : 
but  ib  it  will  always  be  with  filly  girls, 
that  diftinguiih  not  between  the  would 
and  t^Qjbouldj  one  of  which,  is  jour 

HARRIET  BYRON. 
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MISS  BYRON.       IN  CONTINUATION. 

I  Will  proceed  with  the  family-hif- 
tory. 

Sir  Charles  forgot  not,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  to  pay  an  early  viiit 
to  Lord  W.  his  mother  s  brother,  wljo 
was  then  at  his  houfe  near  Windier. 

I  have  told  you,  that  my  lord  had 
conceived  a  diilike  to  him  j  and  that 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  his 
father  loved  him.     Lord  W.  was  laid 
up  with  the  g.mt  when  he  came  :  but 
he  was  inftantly  admitted  into  his  llate- 
iy  prefence.     The  firft  falutations,  on 
one  fide,  were  refpeclful  j  on  the  other, 
coldiy  civil.     My  lord  often  furveyed 
hii  kinfman  from  head  to  foot,  as  he 
fat  j  as  if  he  were  loth  to  like  him,  I 
i'uppufcj  yet  knew  not  how  to  help  it. 
He  found  fault  wiih  Sir  Thomas.     Sir 
Charles  told  him,  that  it  was  a  very 
ingrateful  thing  to  him  to  hear  his  fa- 
ther fpokcu  llightly  of.      He   defirc-d 
his  lordihip  to   forbear  reflections  of 
that  fort.     *  My  father,'  laid  he,  c  is 
no  more.     I  defire  not  to  be  made  a 
party  in  any  diiputes  that  may  have 
happened  between  him  and  your  lord- 
ihip.    I  come  to  attend  you  as  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  mother's  memory  j 
and  I  hope  this  may  be  done,  with- 
*  out  wounding  that  of  my  father,* 


'  You  fay  well,' faid  my  lord  ;  'btrt 
'  I  am  afraid,  kin  (man,  by  your  air 
'  and  manner,  and  fpeech  too,  that 
'  you  want  not  your  father's  proud 
'  fpirit.' 

*  I  revere  my  father  for  his  fpirir, 
'  my  lord.     It  might   not  always   be 

*  exerted   as  your   lordnYp,    and    his 
'  other  relations,  might  wifh  :   but  he 
'  had  a  manly  one.     As  to  myfclf,  I 

*  will  help  your  lordfhip  to  my  cha- 
'  racier  at  once.     I  am,  indeed,  a  very 
'  proud  man.     I  cannot  ftoop  to  flat- 
'  ter,  and  lead  of  all  men,  the  great 

*  and  the  rich  :  finding  it  difficult  to 
(  reftrain  this  fault,    it  is   my  whole 
'  lludy  to  direcl  it  to  laudable  ends; 
'  and  I  hope,  that  I  am  too  proud  to 

*  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  my  fa- 
'  ther's  name,  or  of  my  mother"!  vir- 

*  tus.' 

^Why,  Sir,1  (and  looked  at  him 
again  from  head  to  foot)  '  your  father 
{  never  in  his  whole  life  faid  fo  good  a 
'  thing.' 

*  Your  lord/hip  knew  not  my  father 

*  as  he  deferved  to  be  known.     Where 
'  there  are  mifunderftandings  between 

*  two   perfons,    though  relations,  the 

*  character  of  either  is  not  to  be  taken 
'  from  the  other.     But,  my  lord,  this 
'  is,  as  I  faid  before,  a  vifit  of  duty  : 

*  I  have  nothing  to  alk  of  your  lorU- 
'  fnip  but  your  good  opinion  5  and  no 

*  longer  than  Ideferve  it.' 

My  lord  was  difpleafed.  {  You  have 
'  nothing  to  afk  of  me  !' — repeated  he. 

*  Let  me   teil   you,    independent   Sir, 
'  that  I  like  not   your  fpeech.     You 
<  may  leave  me,    if  you   pleafe:  and 

*  when  I  want  to  fee  you  again,  I  will 

*  fend  for  you.' 

*  Your  fervant,  my  lord.     And  let 
'  me  fay,  that  I  will  not  again  attend 
'  you,   till  you  do.     But  when  you 
«  do,    the    fummons  of   my  mothers 
1  brother  mail  be  chearfully  obeyed, 
'  rtotwithftanding  this  unkind  treat- 
«  ment  of  LvrdW.'' 

The  very  next  day,  my  lord,  hear- 
ing he  was  ftill  at  Windfor,  viewing 
the  curiofities  of  the  place,  fent  to  him  : 
he  dire<5Uy  went.  My  lord  exprefled 
himfelf  highly  pleafed  with  his  readi- 
nefs  to  come,  and  apologized  to  him 
for  his  behaviour  cf  the  day  before. 
He  called  him  nephew,  and  fwore, 
that  he  was  jult  fuch  a  young  man  as 
he  had  wiihcd  to  fte.  *  Your  mother 
4  ufed  to  fay,'  proceeded  he,  '  that 
*  you 
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*  you  could  do  what  you  would  with 

*  her,  fhould  you  even  be  unreafon- 

*  able;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  a(k  me  no 
'  favour  but  what  is   fit  for  me   to 

*  grant,  for  I  fear  I  fiiould  grudge  it 

*  after  I  had  granted  it;  and  call  in 
'  qucftion.   what  no  man  is  willing  to 

*  do,  my  own  difcretion.' 

He  then  allced  hfm  about  the  me- 
thods he  intended  to  take  with  regard 
to  his  way  of  life.  Sir  Charles  an- 
fwered,  that  he.  was  reiblved  to  difpofe 
of  his  racers,  hunters,  and  dogs,  as 
foon  as  he  could  ;  that  he  would  take 
a  furvey  of  the  timber  upon  his  eftate, 
and  fell  that  which  would  be  the  worle 
for  (landing;  and  doubted  not  butihat 
a  part  of  it  in  Hampfhire  would  turn 
to  good  account ;  but  that  he  would 
plant  an  oakling  for  every  oak  he  tut 
down,  for  the  iaKt  <,f  poilerity.  He 
was  determined,  he  faid,  to  lett  the 
houfe  in  E/fex;  and  even  to  fell  the 
fftate  there,  if  it  were  neceffary,  to 
.clear  incuinbranoes  ;  and  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  upon  the  Irifh  eitate, 
which  he  had  a  notion  was  very  im- 
proveable. 

What  did  he  propofe  to  clo  for  his 
fifters  ?  who  were,  he  found,  abfolute- 
ly  in  his  power  ? 

'  Marry  them,  my  lord,  as  foon  as 

I  can.     I  have  a  good  opinion   of 

Lord  L.     My  elder  filler  loves  him. 

I  will  enquire  what  will  make  him 

eafy:  and  eafy  I  will  make  him,  on 

his  marriage  with  her,  if  it  be  in  my 

power.     I  will  endeavour  to  make 

the  younger  happy  too.     And  when 

thefe  two  points  are  fettled,  but  not 

before,  becaufe   I  will   not   deceive 

the  family  with  which  I  may  engage, 

I  will  think  of  myfelf.' 

'  Bravo!     bravo'/    laid    my    lord 3 

and  his  eyes,  that  were  brimful  fbme 

.minutes  before,  then  ran  over.     '  As 

'  I  hope  to  be  laved,    I  Had  a  good 

'  mind  to— to-Tto-*'     And  there  he 

ftopt. 

'  I  only  alk  for  your  approbation, 

*  my  lord,    or   correction,   if  wrong. 

*  My  father  has  been  very  regardful  of 

*  my  interefts.    He  knew  my  heart,  or 

*  he  would  perhaps  have  been  more  fo- 

*  iicitous  for   his  daughters.     I  don't 

*  find  that  my  circumilances  will   be 

*  very  narrow :  and  if  they  are,  I  will 

*  live  within  compafs,  and  even  lay 
6  up.     I  endeavour  to  make  a  virtue 
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of  my  pride,  in  this  refpeft  :  T  can- 
not live  under  obligation.  I  will 
endeavour  to  bejuft;  and  then,  if  1 
can,  I  will  be  generous.  That  is 
anoiher  Ipecies  of  my  pride.  I  told 
your  lordfliip,  that  if  I  could  not 
conquer  it,  I  would  endeavour  to 
make  it  innocent  at  leait.' 

*  Bravo!    bravo!1    again    cried  my 
lord — And  threw  his   arms  about   his 
neck,  and  kitted  his  cheek,  though  he 
fcreamed  out  at  the  fame  time,  having 
hurt  his  gouty  knee  with  the  effort. 

*  And  then,  and  then — "  iaid   my 
Lord,  *  you  will  marry  ycurfelf.    And 
'   if  you  marry  with  difcretion,  good 
'  Lord,  what  a  great  man  will  you 

*  be  ! — And  how  I  mall  love  you  !- — 
'  Have  you  any  thoughts  of  marriage, 
'  kinfman? — Let  me  be   confultcd   in 

*  your    match — and — and — and — you 

*  will  vaftly  oblige  me.     Now  I  be- 

*  lieve,  I  mall  begin  to  think  the  nr.me 

*  of  Grandiibn  has  a  very  agreeable 
'  found  with  k.     Whet  a  fine  thing 
'  it  is,  for  a  young  man  to  be  able  to 
'  clear   up  his   mother's   prudence  ih 

*  many  years  after  me  is  gone,  and 

*  leffen  his  father's  follies  !  Your   fa- 

*  ther  did  not  uie  me  well ;  and  I  mult 
f  be  allowed  fometimes  to  fpeak  my 

*  mind  of  him.' 

'  That,  rny  lord,  is  .the  only  point 
(  OH  wkich  your  lord  fit  ip  a«d  I  can 
'  differ.' 

'  Well,    well,    we   won't   differ— 

*  Only  one  thing,  my  dear  kin  I'm  an : 

*  if  you  fell,  give  me  the  preference. 
'  Your  father  told  me,  that:  h,:  won  Id 
'  mortgage  to  any  man   upon  God's 
'  earth  fooner  than  to  me.     I  look  that 

*  very  heinoufly.' 

'  Tliiere  was  ainifunderfbnding  be- 

*  tween  you,  my  lord.     My  father  had 

*  a   noble  fpirit.    .  He   might   think, 

*  that  there  would  be  a  felfilhnefs  in 

*  the  appearance,  had  he  aiked  of  your 
'  lordfhip    a    favour.      Little-fpirited 
'  men  fometimes  chufe  to  be  obliged 
'  to  relations,  in  hopes  that  payment 

*  will  be  lei's  rigoroufly  exacred,  than 
'  by  a  itranger — ' 

'  Ah,  kinfman  !  kinfman  ! — That's 
'  the  white-fide  of  the  bufineiV.' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  that  would  be  a 

*  motive  with   me   to  avoid  troubling 

*  your  lorclfnip  in  an  exigence,  were 

*  it  to  happen.     For  raiftruA  will  a  rife 

*  from  poffibiJities  of  being  unsjraJv-1- 

I  i  2.  «  ful, 
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ful,  when  perhaps  there  is  no  room, 
were  the  heart  to  be  known,  for  the 
fufpicion.'' 

<  Well  faid,  however.  You  are 
a  young  man  that  one  need  not  be 
afraid  to  be  acquainted  v^ith.  But 
what  would  you  do  as  a  lender  ? 
Would  you  think  hardly  of  a  man 
that  wanted  to  be  obliged  toyou  ?' 
«  O  no  ! — But  in  this  cafe  I  would 
be  determined  by  prudence.  If  my 
friend  regarded  himfelf  as  the  firft 
perfon  in  the  friendship  ;  me  but  as 
the  fecond,  in  cafes  that  might  hurt 
my  fortune,  and  ciifablp  me  from 
afting  up  to  my  fpirit,  to  other 
friends  5  I  would  then  let  him  know, 
that  he  thought  as  meanly  of  my 
underftanding  as  of  my  juftice.' 
Lord  W.  was  delighted  with  his 
nephew's  notions.  He  over  and  over 
propheficd,  That  he  would  be  a  great 
man. 

Sir  Charles,  with  wonderful  dif- 
patch,  executed  thofe  cjefigns,  which 
he  had  told  Lord  W.  he  would  carry 
into  effect.  And  the  fale  of  the  tim- 
ber he  cut  down  in  Hampshire,  and 
which  lay  convenient  for  water-car- 
riage, for  the  ufe  of  the  government, 
furnimed  him  with  a  very  coniiderable 
fum. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Sir  Charles, 
on  his  fetting  out  from  Florence  to 
Paris,  to  attend  his  father's  leave  for 
his  coming  to  England,  had  left  his 
ward,  Mils  Jervois,  at  the  former 
place,  in  the  protection  of  good  Dr. 
Bartlett.  He  foon  fent  for  them  both, 
over,  and  placed  the  young  lady  with 
a  difcreet  widow-gentlewpman,  who 
had  three  prudent"  daughters ;  fome- 
times  indulging  her  with  leave  to  vifit 
his  fifters,  who  are  very  fond  of  her, 
as  you  have  heard.  And  now  let  me 
add,  that  (he  is  an  humble  petitioner 
to  me,  to  procure  her  the  felicity,  as 
ihe  calls  it,  to  be  constantly  refident 
with  Mifs  Grandifon.  She  will  be, 
fhe  fays,  the  beft  girl  in  the  world,  if 
fhe  may  be  allowed  {his  favour :  and 
not  one  word  of  advice,  either  of  her 
guardian,  or  of  Mifs  Grandifon,  or 
of  Lady  L.  (hall  be  loft  upon  her — 

*  And  befides,  as  good  women,'  faid 
fhe,  (  as  Mrs .  Lane  and  her  daughters 

*  are,    what  protection  can    women 
'  give  me,  were  my  unhappy  mother 
4  tp  be  troublefome,   and  refolve  to 


'  have   me?    as    me   is    continually 
*  threatening  ?' 

What  a  new  world  opens  to  me, 
my  Lucy,  from  the  acquaintance  I  am 
permitted  to  hold  with  this  family ! 
God  grant  that  your  poor  Harriet  pay 
not  too  dearly  for  her  knowledge!— » 
She  nvould,  I  believe  you  think,  were 
{he  to  be  entangled  in  a.  kofielefi  love. 
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LORD  L.  came  to  town  from 
Scotland  within  two  or  three 
months  of  Sir  Charles's  arrival  in 
England.  His  firft  vifit  was  to  the 
young  baronet ;  who,  on  my  lord's 
avowing  his  paffion  for  his  fifter,  and 
her  acknowledging  her  efteem  for  him, 
introduced  him  to  her,  and  put  their 
hands  together,  holding  them  between 
both  his  :  '  With  pleafure,'  faid  he, 

*  I  join  hands  where  hearts  fo  worthy 

*  are  united. — Do  me,   my  lord,  the 
'  honour,  from  this  moment,  to  look 
f  upori    me    as    your  brother.      My 
'  father,    I  find,    was   a  little    em- 

*  barrafled  in   his   affairs.     He  loved 

*  his  daughters,  and  perhaps  was  loth 
'  that  they  ihoulfl  early  claim  another 
f  protection  :  but  had  he  lived  to  make 
*•  himfelf  eafy,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
'  he  would  have  made  them  happy. 
f  He  has  left  that  duty  upoi}  me — and 
?  I  will  perform  it.' 

His  fifter  was  unable  to  fpeak  for 
joy.  My  lord's  tears  were  ready  to 
ftart. 

'  My  father,'  proceeded  Sir  Charles, 
*.  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  acquaint^ 
l.  ed  me  with  the  ftate  of  your  lord- 
'  fhip's  affairs.  Reckon  upon  my  beft 
'  fervices :  promife,  engage,  under- 

*  take.     The  brother,  my  lord,  hopes 
«  to  make  you  eafy:    tfie  fifter  will 
f  make  you  happy.' 

Mif$  Charlotte  was  affe^led  with, 
this  fcene :  and  {he  prayed,  with  her 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up,  that  God 
would  make  his  power  as  large  as  his 
heart :  the  whole  world  would  then? 
me  faid,  be  benefited  either  b,y  his 
bounty,  or  his  example. 

Do  you  wonder  now,  my  dear  Mr, 

Reeves,    that  Mifs  Grandifon,  Lady 

L.   and  Lord  L,  know  not  how  to 

contain 
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contain  their  gratitude,  when  this 
beneficent-minded  brother  is  fpoken 
of? 

«  And  has  not  my  Charlotte/  laid 
he,  turning  towards  her,  and  looking 
at  Mifs  Caroline,  '  fome  happy  man, 

that  (he  can  diftinguifh  by  her  love  ? 

— You   are  equally  dear  to  me,  my 

fitters.-— Make  me   your  confident, 

Charlotte.     Your  inclinations  Ill-all 

be  my  choice.' 

Dear  Mils  Grandifon,  why  did 
you  miflead  me  by  your  boafts  of  uu- 
refervednefs  ?  What  room  was  there 
for  referves  to  fuch  a  brother  ?— And 
yet  it  is  plain,  you  have  not  let  him 
jknow  ail  your  heart ;  and  he  feeras  to 
think  fo  too.  And  now  you  aif  un- 
eafy  at  a  hint  he  has  thrown  out  of 
that  nature. 

Two  months  before  the  marriage, 
Sir  Charles  put  into  his  fitter's  hands 
•a  paper  i'ealed  up.  c  Receive  thele,  my 

*  Caroline,'  faid  he,    '  as  from  your 
'  father's  bounty,  in  compliance  with 
f  what  your  mother  would  have  wifhed, 

*  had   we  been  blefled  with  her  life. 
When  you  oblige  Lord  L.  with  one 
hand,    make  him,   with   the  other, 
this  prefent  •  and  intitle  y  our f elf  to 
all  the  gratitude,  with  which  I  know 
his  worthy  heart  will  overflow,  on 
both  occaiions.     I  have  done  but  my 
duty.      I   have  performed   only  an 
article   of  the  will,    which    J  'have 
made  in  my   mind  for  my   father, 
as   time  was  not  lent  to  make  one 
for  himfelf.' 

He  faluted  her,  and  withdrew,  be- 
fore me  broke  the  feal :  and  when  me 
did,  flie  found  in  it  Bank-notes  for 
io,oool. 

She  threw  herfelf  into  a  chair,  and 
•was  unable  for  fome  time  to  ilir  j  but 
recovering  herfelf,  hurried  out  to  find 
her  brother.  She  was  told,  he  was 
in  her  lifter's  apartment.  She  found 
him  not  there,  but  Charlotte  in  tears. 
Sir  Charles  had  juft  left  her,  <  What 
'  ails  my  Charlotte  ?' 

O   this  brother,  my  Caroline ! — 

*  There  is  no  bearing  his   generous 

*  goodnefs.     See  that  deed  !  See  that 
'  paper  that  lies  upon  it!'    She  took 
it  up  j    and  thefe  were    the    contents 
ftf  the  paper : 

"  I  have  juft  now  paid  my  fitter 
"  Caroline  the  fum  that  I  think  ihe 
*'  would  have  been  intitled  to  expect 
^  fro«»  xny  father's  Ijounty,  and  the 


family  circumftances,  had  life  beei* 
lent  him  to   fettle  his  affairs,  an<l 
make  a  will.     I  have  an  entire  con- 
fidence   in   the    difcretion    of   my 
Charlotte  :    And  have   by  the  iu- 
clofed    deed,     eftablifhed  for    her, 
beyond   the   power   of  revocation, 
that   independency   as   to    fortune, 
to  which,  from  my  father's  death, 
I  think  her  intitled.     And  for  this, 
having  ailed  but  as  an  executor,  I 
claim  no  merit,  but  that  of  having 
fulfilled  the  fuppofed  will  of  either 
of  our  parents,  as  either  furviveij 
the  other.     Cherifh,   therefore,    iij 
your  grateful  heart,  their  memory, 
"  Remember,  that  when  yoii  marry, 
cc  you  change  the  name  of  Grandifon, 
"  Yet,    with  all  my  pride,    what  i» 
"  name  ? — Let  the  man  be  worthy  of 
"  you :  and  be  he  who  he  will  that 
(<  you  intitlc  to  your  vows,  I  will  em- 
"  brace  him  us  the  brother  of  jour 
"  off  eft  ion  ate 

"  CHARLES  GR.ANDISON,'* 

The  deed  was  for  the  fame  fum  as 
he  had  given  her  fitter,  and  to  carry 
intereft. 

The  two  fitters  congratulated,  nnd 
wept  over  each  other,  as  if  diilrtifed.— . 
To  be  fure,  they  -~vere  diftrefled. 

Caroline  found  out  her  brother :  but 
when  me  approached  him,  could  not 
utter  one  word  of  what  fhe  had  muii- 
tated  to  fay  :  but,  dropping  down  on 
one  knee,  blefled  him,  as  ihe  owned, 
in  heart,  both  for  Lord  L.  and  her- 
felf ;  but  could  only  exprcfs  her  gra- 
titude by  herlifted-up  hands  and  eyes. 
Juft  as  he  had  railed  and  feated  her, 
entered  to  them  the  equally  grateful 
Charlotte.  He  placed  her  next  her 
fifter,  and  drawing  a  chair  for  hhnfelf, 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  he  thus  ad- 
drelied  hiyafelf  to  them  : 

'  My  deareft  fitters,  you  are  too 
feniible  of  thefe  but  due  initances  of 
my  brotherly  love.  It  has  pleaftd 
God  to  take  from  us  our  father  an4 
mother.  We  are  more  than  brother 
and  fitters ;  and  mutt  fupply  to  each 
other  the  wanting  relations.  Look 
upon  me  only  as  executor  of  a  will, 
that  ought  to  have  been  made,  an4 
perhaps  >-woul(l,  had  time  been  given. 
My  circumftances  are  greater  than  I 
expected  ^  greater,  I  dare  fay,  than 
my  father  ^thought  they  would  be. 
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Lcfs  than  I  have  done,  could  not  be 
done,  by  a  brother  who  had  power  to 
do  this.  You  don't  know  hownvuch 
you  will  oblige  me,  if  you  never  fay 
one  word  more  on  this  fubjeft.  You. 
will  aft  with  lefs  d-'gnity  than  be- 
comes my  fitters,  if  you  look  upon 
what  I  have  done  in  any  other  light 
than  as  your  due.' 
O  my  aunt !  be  fo  good,  as  to  let 
the  fervants  prepare  my  apartment  at 
Selby-houie.  There  is  no  living  with- 
in the  blazing  glcry  of  this  man  !  But, 
for  one's  comfort,  he  feems  to  have 
one  fault ;  and  he  owns  it — And  yet, 
does  not  acknowledgment  annihilate 
that  fault ! — O  no  !  for  he  thinks  not 
of  correcting  it.  This  fault  is  pride. 
Do  you  mind  ivkat  a  ftrefs  he  lays 
now  and  then  on  the  family  name  ? 
and,  as  above,  ''Dignity,''  lays  he, 
'  that  becomes  my  JiflersT —  Proud 
mortal  ! — O  my  Lucy  !  he  is  proud  ; 
too  proud,  I  doubt,  as  well  as  too  con- 
iiderable  in  his  fortunes — What  would 
I  fay  ? — Yet,  I  know  who  would  ftudy 
to  make  him  the  happieil  of  men — Spare 
me,  fpare  me  here,  my  uncle — Or 
rather,  flcip  over  this  paffage,  Lucy. 

Sir  Charles,  at  the  end  of  eight 
months  from  his  father's  death,  gave 
Caroline,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Lord 
L. 

Charlotte  has  two  humble  fervants, 
Lord  G.  and  Sir  Walter  Watkyns, 
as  •  ou  have  fecn  in  my  former  letters  ; 
but  likes  not  cither  of  them. 

Lord  L.  carried  his  lady  down  to 
Scotland,  where  die  was  greatly  ad- 
mired and  careiTedby  all  his  relations. 
How  happy  for  your  Harriet  was  their 
critically-propofed  return,  which  car- 
ried down  Sir  Charles  and  Mifs 
Charlotte  to  prepare  every  thing  at 
Colnebrook  for  their  reception  ! 

Sir  Charles  accompanied  my  Lord 
and  Lady  L.  as  far  on  the  way  to 
Scotland  as  York  ;.  where  he  made  a 
viiit  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Grandifon,  his 
fathers  maiden  filter,  who  refides 
there.  She,  having  heard  of  his  good- 
r.ers  to  his  fillers,  and  to  every-body 
elfe  with  whom  he  had  concerns, 
longed  to  fee  him ;  nnd  on  this  occa- 
fion  rejoiced  in  die  opportunity  he  gave 
her  to  congratulate,  to  biefs,  and  ap- 
plaud, her  nephew. 

What  multitudes  of  things  have  I 
farther  to  tell  you,  relating  to  this 
Ji  range  man  \-~Lei  me  call  -him  names. 


I  enquired  after  the  hiftorv  efthe 
good  Dr.  Bartlett :  but  the  ladies  faid, 
as  they  knew  not  the  whole  of  it,  they 
would  refer  me  to  the  doclor  himfelf. 
They  knew  however  enough,  they 
faid,  to  reverence  him  as  one  of  the 
moft  worthy  and  moft  pious  of  men. 
They  believed,  that  he  knew  all  the 
fecrets  of  their  brother's  heart. 

Strange,  rnethinks,  that  thefe  fecrets 
lie  fo  deep  !  Yet  there  does  not  feem 
any  thing  fo  <very  forbidding,  either 
in  Sir  Charles  or  the  doftor,  but  that 
one  might  afk  them  a  few  innocent 
queftions.  And  yet  I  <iid  not  ufe  to 
be  fo  very  curious  neither.  Why 
fhould  I  be  more  fo  than  his  fitters  ?— 
Yet  pcrfons  coming  ftrangers  into  a 
family  of  extraordinary  merit,  are  apt , 
I  believe,  to  be  more  inquiiitive  about 
the  affairs  and  particularities  of  that 
family,  than  thofe  who  make  a  part 
of  it :  and  when  they  have  no  other 
motive  for  their  curiofity,  than  a  del! re 
to  applaud  and  imitate,  I  fee  not  any- 
great  hann  in  it. 

I  was  alfo  very  anxious  to  know, 
what,     at  fo  early  an   age,    (for   Sir 
Charles  was  not  then  eighteen)  were 
the  faults  he  found  with  the  governor 
appointed  for  him.     It  feems,  the  man 
was  not  only  profligate  himfelf,  but, 
in  order  to  keep  himfelf  in  countenance, 
laid  fnares  for  the  young  gentleman's 
virtue ;    which,  however,  he  had  the 
happinefs  to  efcape,  though  at  an  age 
in  which  youth  is  generally  unguarded. 
This  man  was  alfo  contentious,  quar- 
relfome,  and  a  drinker  j  and  yet  (as 
Sir  Charles  at  the  time  acknowledged 
to  his  fitters)  it  had  fo  very  indifferent 
an  appearance,    for  a  young  man  to 
find  fault  with  his  governor,  that,  as 
well  for  the  appearance-fake,   as  for 
'the  man's,  he  was  very  loth  to  com- 
plain,   till   he  became   infupportable. 
It  was  mentioned,  as  it  ought,  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  young  gentleman's 
franknefs  and  magnanimity,  that  when, 
at  laft,   he  found  himfelf  obliged   ta 
complain  of  this  wicked  man  to  his 
father,  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter he  wrote,  as  foon   as   he   fent   it 
away.     «  You  may  make,  Sir,'    faid 
he,  '  what  ufe  you  pleafe  of  the  ftep 
I  have  taken.     You  fee  my  charge. 
I  have  not  aggravated  it.     Only  let 
me  caution  you,  that,  as  I  have  not 
n-iven  you  by  my  own  mifconduft 
any  advantage  over  me,  you  dojiot 
« 
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c  make  a  ftill  worfe  figure  in  my  re- 
*  ply,  if  you  give  me  occaiion  to  juftify 
<  my  charge.  My  father  loves  his 
'  ion.  I  mujl  be  his  Ion.  An  alter- 
«  cation  cannot  end  in  your  favour/ 

But  on  enquiry  into  the  behaviour 
of  this  bad  man,  (who  might  have 
tainted  the  morals  or  one  of  the  fined 
youths  on  earth)  which  the  fon  be- 
ibught  the  father  to  make,  before  he 
paid  any  regard  to  his  complaints,  Sir 
Thomas  difmified  him,  and  made  a 
compliment  to  his  fon,  that  he  fliould 
have  no  other  governor  for  the  future, 
than  his  own  difcretion*. 
.  Mifs  Jervois's  hiftory  is  briefly  this  : 

She  had  one  of  the  beft  of.  father's  : 
.Her  mother  is  one  of  the  woril  of 
women.  A  termagant,  a  '{wearer,  a 
drinker,  unchafte — Poor  Mr.  Jervois  ! 
—I  have  told  you,  that  he  (a  meek 
man)  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
country,  to  avoid  her.  Yet  flie  wants 
to  have  her  daughter  under  her  tuition 
— Terrible  ! — Sir  Charles  has  had 
trouble  with  her.  He  expecls  to  have 
more — Poor  Mil's  Jervois  ! 

Mifs  Emily's  fortune  is  very  great. 
The  ladies  fay,  Hot  lefs  than  50,000!. 
Her  father  was  an  Italian  and  Turkey 
.merchant;  and  Sir  Charles,  by  his 
management,  has  augmented  it  to  that 
fum,  by  the  recovery  of  fome  thou- 
fands  of  pounds,  which  Mr.  Jervois 
had  thought  defperate. 

*  * 

.  And  thus  have  I  brought  down,  as 
briefly  as  I  was  able,  though  writing 
.almoft  night  and  day,  (and  greatly  in- 
'dulged  in  the  latter  by  the  ladies,  who 
faw  my  heart  was  in  the  talk)  the 
hiftory  of  this  family,  to  the  time  when 
I  had  the  happinefs  (by  means,  how- 
ever, moft  ftiockingly  undefirable)  to 
be  firft  acquainted  with  it. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  prefent 
fituations. 

Sir  Charles  is  not  yet  come  down, 
Lucy.  And  this  is  Monday  ! — Very 
•  well ! — He  madeexcules  by  his  coulln 
Grandifon,  who  came  down  with  my 
coufm  Reeves  on  Sunday  morning; 
and  both  went  up  together  yefterday — 
Vaftly  bufy,  no  doubt !— tie  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  I  think,  he  fays. 
His  excufes  were  to  his  fillers  and  Lord 
L.  I  am  glad  he  did  net  give  himfelf 


the  importance  with  your  Harriet,  to 
make  any  to  her  on  his  abfence. 

Mifs  Grandifon  complains,  that  I 
open  not  my  heart  to  her.  She  wants, 
{he  fays,  to  open  hers  to  me  j  but  as 
flie  has  intricacies  that  I  cannot  have,  , 
(he  lays  I  muft  begin :  (he  knows  not 
bo-'Wy  flie  pretends.  What  her  fecrets 
may  be,  I  prefume  not  to  guefs  :  but 
furcly  I  cannot  tell  a  fifter,  who,  with 
her  fifter,  favours  another  woman,  that 
I  have  a  regard  for  her  brother ;  and 
that  before  I  can  be  fure  he  has  any  for 
me. 

She  will  play  me  a  trick,  me  juft  now 
told  me,  if  I  will  not  let  her  know  who 
the  happy  man  in  Northamptonshire  is? 
whom  I  prefer  to  all  others.  That 
there  is  fuch  a  onefowwher't,  me  fays, 
(he  has  no  doubt :  and  if  flit  find  it  out 
before  I  tell  her,  /he  will  give  me  no 
quarter,  fpenking  in  the  military  phrafej 
which  fometimes  fne  is  apt  to  do.  La- 
dy L.  fmiles,  and  eyes  me  with  great 
attention,  when  her  filler  is  I'aillying 
me,  as  if  flic,  alfo,  wanted  to  find  out 
fome  reafoii  for  my  refilling  Lord  D. 
I  told  them  an  hour  ago,  that  I  am 
befet  with  their  eyes,  and  Lord  L.'s  9 
for  Lady  L.  keeps  no  one  fecret  of  her 
heart,  nor,  I  believe,  any  body's  elfe 
that  flie  is  miftrefs  of,  from  her  lord. 
Him,  I  think,  of  .ill  the  men  I  know, 
(my  uncle  notexcepted)  Icouldfoon- 
eft  entruft  with  a  fecret.  But  have  I, 
Lucy,  any  to  reveal  ?  It  is,  I  hope,  a 
fecret  to  myfelf,  that  never  will  be  un- 
folded, even  to  myfelf,  that  I  love  a 
man,  who  has  not  made  profeffions  of 
love  to  me.  As  to  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
'difon — But  have  done,  Harriet!  Thou 
hail  named  a  man,  that  will  leadthee — 
Whither  will  it  lead  me? 

More  than  I  am  at  prefent  my  own,  ' 
I  am,  and  will  be  ever,  my  dear  Lucy, 
your  affectionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

MISS  BYRON.     IN    CONTINUATION. 

MONDAY,    MAR.   13. 

I  Will  now  tell  you,  who  the  lady  is 
to  whom  the  two  filters  have  given 
their  interert. 


*  See  farther,  Letter  XXXVII. 


It 
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It  is  Lady  Anne  S.  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  S.  A  vaft  fortune, 
it  feems,  independent  of  her  father j 
and  yet  certain  of  a  very  great  one  from 
liim.  She  is  to  be  here  this  very  after - 
iioon,  on  a  vifit  to  the  two  ladies. 
With  all  my  heart.  I  hope  fhe  is  a 
Very  agreeable  lady.  I  hope  fhe  has  a 
capacious  mind.  I  hope — I  don't  know 
what  to  hope. — And  why  ?  Becaufe  I 
find  myfelf  out  to  be  a  felfifh  wretch, 
and  don't  wifh  her  to  be  fo  fine  and  fo 
good  a  woman,  as  ^ffy  I  do.  Is  love, 
if  I  miift  own  love,  a  narrower  of  the 
fieart  ?"- -I  don't  know  whether,  while 
it  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  is  only  on  one 
fide,  it  be  not  the  parent  of  jealoufy, 
envy,  diflimulation  ;  making  the  per- 
fon  pretend  generofity,  difmtereiled- 
aefs,  and  I  cannot  tell  what;  but  fe- 
cretly  wishing,  that  her  rival  may  not 
be  fo  worthy,  fo  lovely,  as  fhe  pretends 
to  wifh  her  to  be.-— Ah!  Lucy,  were 
cnefure,  one  could  afford  to  be  gene- 
rous-, one  might  then  look  down  with 
pity  upon  a  rival,  inftead  of  being  mor- 
tified with  apprehenfions  of  being  look- 
ed down  upon. 

But  I  will  be  juft  to  the  education 
given  me,  and  the  examples  fet  me. 
Whatever  I  fhall  be  able  to  do  or  to 
wifh,  while  I  am  in  fufpenfe ;  when 
any  happy  woman  becomes  the  wife  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  I  will  revere 
her  j  and  wifh  her,  for  his  fake  as  well 
as  her  own,  all  the  felicities  that  this 
world  can  afford ;  and  if  I  cannot  do 
this  from  my  heart,  I  will  dilbwn  that 
heart. 

The  two  ladies  fet  upon  Mr.  Gran- 
difon on  Sunday,  to  get  out  of  him  the 
bufinefs  that  carried  Sir  Charles  fb  often 
cf  late  to  Canterbury.  But  though  he 
owned,  that  he  was  riot  enjoined  fecre- 
fy,  he  a'ffecled  to  amufe  them,  and 
ftrangely  to  romance  j  hinting  to  them 
a  flory  of  a  fine  woman  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  with  her$  yet  neither  of 
them  thinkingof  marriage:  Mr.  Gran- 
difon valued  not  truth,  nor  fcrupled 
folemn  words,  though  ludrcroufly  ut- 
tered, to  make  the  moft  improbable 
ftuff  perplexing  and  teazing ;  and  then 
the  wretch  laughed  immoderately  at 
the  fufpenfe  he  fuppofed  he  had  caufed. 

What  witlefs  creatures,  what  mere 
nothings,  are  thefe  beaux,  fine  fellows, 
and  laughers,  of  men ! — How  filly  muft 
they  think  us  women ! — And  how  filly 


indeed  are  fuch  of  us,  as  can  keep  in* 
countenance,  at  our  own  expence,  their 
folly  ! 

He  was  left  alone  with  me  for  half* 
an  hour  laft  nigh't;  and,  in  a  very  fe- 
rious  manner,  befough't  me  to  receive 
his  addrefles.    I  was  greatly  difpleafed 
with  the  two  fitters  ;  for  I  thought  they 
intended  to  give  him  this  opportuni- 
ty, by  their  manner  of  withdrawing. 
Surely,'  thought  I,    *  I  am  not  funk 
fo  low  in  the  eyes   of  the  ladies  6f 
fuch  a  family  as  this,  as  to  be  thought 
by  them  a  fit  wife  to  the  only  worth- 
lefs  perfon  in  it,  becauie  I  have  not 
the  fortune  of  Lady  Anne  S.     I  will 
hear,'  thought  I,  «  what  Mifs  Gran- 
difon fays  to  this  ;    and,  although  I 
had    made    excufes   to    my    coufin 
Reeves's,  at  their  reqtieft,  for  ftay- 
ing  here  longer  than  I  had  intended, 
I  will  get  away  to  town  as  faft  as  1 
can.     Proud  as  they  are  of  the  name 
of  Grandifon,'  thought  I,  *  the  name 
only  won't  do  with  Harriet  Byron. 
J  am  as  proud  as  they.' 
I  faid  nothing  of  my  refentment  • 
but  told  both  ladies,  the  moment  I  faw 
them,  of  Mr.  Grandifon's  declaration. 
They  expreffed  themfelves  highly  dif- 
pleafed with  him  for  it  j  and  faid,  they 
would  talk  to  him.     Mifs  Grandifon 
faid  fhe  wondered  at  his  prefumptioti. 
His  fortune  was  indeed  very  confide- 
rable,   fhe   faid,    notwithftanding   the 
extravagance  of  his  youth :  but  it  was 
a  high  degree  of  confidence,  in  a  mart 
of  fuch  free  principles,  to  think  him- 
felf  intitled  to  countenance  from — in 
fhort,  from  fuch  a  lady,  as  your  Har- 
riet, Lucy ;    whatever  you  may  think 
of  her  in  thefe  days  of  her  humiliation. 
She  added  the  goodnefs  of  my  heart 
to  her  compliment.     I  hope  it  is  not  a 
bid  one.     Then  it  was  that  I  told  them 
of  my  thoughts  of  going  to  town  om 
the  occafion :    and  the  two  ladies  in- 
ftantly  went  to  their  coufin,  and  talked 
to  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  pro- 
mifed,  if  no  more  notice  were  taken  of 
the  matter,  never  again  to  give  ocoafion 
for  them  to  reprimand  him  on  this  fub- 
je6l.     He  had  indeed,  he  owned,  no 
veryjlrong  afpirations  after  matrimo- 
ny ;  and  had  balanced  about  it  a  good 
while,  before  he  could  allow  himfelf 
to  declare  his  paffion  fo  ferioufly:   but 
only,  as  it  was  probable,  that  he  might 
at  one  time  or  other  enter  the  pale,  he 
thought 
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th«ught  he  never  in  his  life  faw  a  wo- 
man with  whom  he  could  be  fl>  happy 
as  with  me. 

But  you  fee,  Lucy,  by  this  addrefs 
of  Mr.  Grandifon,  that  nothing  is 
thought  of  in  the  family  of  another 
nature.  What  makes  me  a  little  more 
attested  than  otherwife  I  believe  I 
/hould  be,  is,  that  all  you,  my  dear 
friends,  are  fo  much  in  love  with  this 
really  great,  becaufe  good  man.  It  is 
a  very  happy  circumftance  for  a  young 
woman,  to  look  forward  to  a  change 
of  condition  with  a  man,  of  whom 
every  one  of  her  relations  highly  ap- 
proves. But  what  can't  be,  can't.  I 
fhall  fee  what  merit  Lady  Anne  has 
bye  and  bye.  But  if  fortune — Indeed, 
iny  dear,  were  I  the  firil  princefs  on 
earth,  I  would  have  no  other  man,  if 
I  might  have  him.  And  fo  I  fay,  that 
am  but  poor  Harriet  Byron.  By  this 
time  Lady  D.  will  have  taken  fuch 
meafures,  I  hope,  as  will  not  dilturb 
me  in  my  refoiution.  It  is  fixed,  my 
dear.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  mujl  not, 
I  ought  not,  I  therefore  au///  not,  give 
my  hand,  whatever  has  pafled  between 
that  lady  and  my  aunt,  to  any  man 
living,  and  leave  a  preference  in  my 
heart  againit  that  man.  Gratitude, 
juftice,  virtue,  decency,  all  forbid  it. 

And  yet,  as  I  fee  no  hope,  nor  trace 
for  hope,  I  have  began  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  my  bopelefs — What  Ihall  I 
call  it  >—Paffion  /'—Well,  if  I  muft  call 
•itfo,  I  muft.  A  •*  child  in  love  matters,'' 
if  I  did  not,  would  *  find  me  out?  you 
know.  Nor  will  I,  however  bopelefs, 
be  afhamed  of  owning  it,  if  I  can  help 
it.  Is  not  reafon,  is  not  purity,  is  not 
delicacy,  with  me  ?  Is  it  per/on  that  I 
.im  in  love  with,  if  I  am  in  love  ? 
•No :  it  is  virtue,  it  is  goodnefs,  it  is 
generofity,  it  is  true  politenefs,  that  I 
am  captivated  by  ;  all  centered  in  this 
one  good  man.  What  then  have  I  to 
be  aihamed  of? — And  yet  I  am  a  little 
ajhamed  now  and  then,  for  all  that. 

After  all,  that  love,  which  is  founded 
on  fancy,  or  exterior  advantages,  is  a 
love,  I  fhould  think,  that  may,  and 
oftentimes  ou^ht  to  be  overcome :  but 
thatwhichis  founded  on  interior wotth; 
that  blazes  out  when  charity,  benefi- 
cence, piety,  fortitude,  arelignally  ex- 
erted by  the  object  beloved;  how  can 
fuch  a  love  as  that  be  reftrained,  damp- 
ed, luupreiTed  ?  How  can  it,  without 
damping  every  fp:uk  of  generous  g •-•  jd- 
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,nefs,  in  what  my  partial  grandmamma 
calls  a  *  fello'iv  heart,"  admiring  and 
longing  to  promote  and  (hare  in  fuch 
glorious  philanthropy  > 

Philanthropy'- — Yes,  my  uncle:  v/hy 
fhould  women,  in  compliance  with  the 
petulance  of  narrow-minded  men,  for- 
bear to  ufe  words  that  fome  feem  to 
think  above  them,  when  no  other  fmgle 
word  will  equally  exprefs  their  fenfe  ? 
It  will  be  faid,  '  They  need  notTW/te\ 
Well,  then,  don't  let  them  read:  and 
carry  it  a  little  farther,  and  they  may 
be  forbidden  tofpeak.  And  every  lordlr 
man  will  then  be  a  Grand  Signior,  and 
have  his  mute  attendant. 

But  won't  you  think  my  heart  a  little 
ateafe,  that  I  can  thu?  trifle?  I  would 
fain  have  it  be  at  eafej  and  that  makes 
me  give  way  to  any  chearful  idea  that, 
rifes  to  my  mind. 

The  ladies  here  have  made  me  read 
to  them  feveral  paffages  out  of  my  let- 
ters to  you  before  I  fend  them.  They 
are  more  generous  than  I  think  I  wifh 
them  to  be,  in  allowing  me  to  fkip  and 
pafs  over  fentences  and  paragraphs  as 
I  pleafe  :  for  is  not  this  allowing  that 
I  have  fomething  to  write,  or  have 
written  fomething,  that  they  think  I 
ought  to  keep  from  their  knowledge  ; 
and  which  they  do  not  defire  to  know  ? 
With  all  my  heart.  I  will  not  be 
mean,  Lucy. 

*          * 

WELL,  Lucy,  Lady  Anne  has  been 
here,  and  is  gone.  She  is  an  agreeable 
woman.  I  can't  fay  but  fhe  is  very 
agreeable.  And  were  me  actually  Lady 
Grandiibn,  I  think  I  could  refpecl  her. 
I  think  I  could,  —  But  O,  my  dear 
friends,  what  a  happy  creature  was  I, 
before  I  came  to  London  ! 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  difcourfe 
about  Sir  Charles.  She  owned,  thnt 
me  thought  him  the  handfomeft  muu 
fhe  ever  faw  in  her  life.  She  was  in 
love  with  his  great  character,  fhe  faid. 
She  could  go  no-where,  but  he  was  the 
fubjeft.  She  had  heard  of  the  affair 
between  him  and  Sir  Hargrave  ;  and 
made  me  a  hundred  compliments  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  faid,  That  her  having 
heard  that  I  was  at  Colnebrook,  was 
one  inducement  to  her  to  make  this 
vifit. 

It  feems,  fhe  told  Mifs  Grand iLn, 
'that  fhe  thought  me  the  prettieit  crea- 
ture flic  ever  Beheld. — '  Creature,''  was 
h»r  v,'ord.-— We  are  all  creatures,  'tir» 
Kk  true; 
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true:  but  I  think  I  never  was  more 

difpleafed  with  the  found  of  the  word 

creature,  than  I  was  from  Lady  Anne. 

*          # 

MY  aunt's  letter  relating  to  what 
patted  between  her  and  Lady  D.  is  juft 
brought  me. 

And  fo  Lady  D.  was  greatly  cha- 
grined !« — I  am  forry  for  it.  But,  my 
dear  aunt,  you  fay,  that  me  is  not 
difpie afed  with  me  in  the  main,  and 
commends  my  fmcerity.  That,  I 
hope,  is  but  doing  me  juftice.  I  am 
very  glad  to  find,  that  (he  knew  not 
how  to  get  over  my  prepofFeffion  in  fa- 
vour of  another  man.  It  was  worthy 
of  herfelf,  and  of  my  Lord  D.'s  cha- 
racter. I  (hall  always  refpect  her.  I 
tope  this  affair  is  quite  over. 

My  grandmamma  regrets  the  un- 
certainty I  am  in  :  but  did  me  not  fay 
herfelf,  that  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  was 
too  confiderable  in  his  fortune  ;  in  his 
merit  ?  That  we  were  but:  as  the  private, 
he  the  publick,  in  this  particular? 
What  room  is  there  then  "for  regret  ? 
Why  is  the  word  uncertainty  ufed? 
We  may  be  certain — And  there's  an 
end  of  it.  His  fifters  can  railly  me  ; 

*  Some  happy  man   in  Northnmpton- 

*  (hire!'—- As  much  as  to  fay,  (  You 

*  rnufl   not   think    of    our    brother.' 

*  Lady  Anne  S.   has  a  vaft  fortune.' 
Is  not    that    faying,  ,    '  What   hope 

*  can  you  have,    Harriet    Byron?1  — 
Well,  I  don't  care  :    this  life  is  but  a 
paffage,   a  fhort   and  a  dark  paffage, 
to   a  better:    and   let  one  joftle,   and 
another  elbow  j   another  pufh  me,  be- 
caufe    they  know    the  weaker!  muft 

five  way,  yet  I  v/ill  endeavour  ftea- 
ily  to  purfue  my  courfe,  till  I  get 
through  it,  and  into  broad  and  open 


One  word  only  more  on  this  fub- 
ject. — There  is  but  one  man  in  the 
world,  whom  I  can  honeftly  marry, 
my  rnind  continuing  what  it  is.  His 
I  cannot  expect  to"  be  :  I  muft  then 
of  neceflity  be  a  fmgle  woman  as  long 
as  I  live.  Well !  And  where  is  the 
great  evil  of  that?  Shall  I  not  have 
lefs  cares,  lefs  anxieties? — I  flwll. 
Arid  Jet  me  beg  of  my  dear  friends, 
that  none  of  you  will  ever  again  men- 
ticn  niarriage  to  yoi^r 

HARRIET  BYRON, 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  14. 

SIR  Charles  is  come  at  laft  !  He 
came  time  enough  to  breakfaft,  and 
with  him  the  good  Dr.  Bartlett.  My 
philofophy,  I  doubt,  is  gone  again, 
quite  gone  :  for  one  while  at  leaft.  I 
muft  take  fan£hiary,  and  that  very 
foon,  at  Scloy  Houfe. 

Every  word  that  paffes  now,  feems 
to  me  worth  repeating.  There  is  no 
describing-  how  the  prefence  of  this 
man  animates  every  one  in  company. 
But  take  only  part  of  what  paffed. 

*  We  were  in  hopes,  Sir  Charles,* 
faid  Lord  L.  '  that  we  mould  have  had 

*  the   pieafure   of    feeing  you  before 
'  now.' 

*  My  heart  was  with  you,  my  lord : 

*  and,'   (taking  my  hand  ;  for  he  fat 
next  me,  and  bowing)  *  the  more  ar- 

*  dently,  I  muft  own,  for  the  pieafure 

*  I   mould  have  fhr.red  with  you  all, 

*  in  the  company  of  this  your  lovely 
'  gueft.' 

[What  bufinefs  had  he  to  take  my 
hand  ?  But  indeed  the  character  of 
brother  might  warrant  the  freedom.] 

'  I  was  engaged  moft  part  of  laft 
'  week  in  a  very  melancholy  attend- 
'  ance,  as  Mr.  Grandifon  could  have 

*  informed  you.' 

*  But  not  a  word  of  the   matter," 
faid  Mr.  Grandifon,  '  did  I  tell  the  la- 
'  dies;'    looking  at  his  two  coufms. 

*  I  amufed  them,  as  they  love  to  do 
'  all  mankind,  when  they  have  power." 

'  The  ladies,  I  hope,  coufm,  will 

*  punifh  you  for  this  reflection.' 

'  I  came  not  to  town  till  Saturday,* 

Froceeded  Sir  Charles  ;  *  and  found  a 
billet  from  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen, 
inviting  himfelf,  Mr.  Merceda,  Mr. 
Bagenhall,  and  Mr.  Jordan,  topafs 
the  Sunday  evening  with  me  at  St. 
James's  Square.  The  company  was 
not  fuitable  to  the  day,  nor  the  day 
to  the  purpofed  meeting.  I  made 
my  excufes,  and  defired  them  to  fa- 
vour me  at  breakfaft  on  Monday- 
morning.  They  came.  And  wheft 
we  were  all  in  good  humour  with 
one  another,  I  propofed,  and  was 
<  fcconde^ 
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*  feconded  by  Mr.  Jordan,    that  we 
k  would  make  a  vifit — You  will  hardly 
1  guefs  to  whom,  Mifs  Byron; — It  was 

*  tothewidowA wherry  atPaddington.' 
I  flarted  and  even  trembled.     What 

I  fuffered  there  was  all  in  my  mind. 

He  proceeded  then  to  tell  me,  that 
he  had,  though  not  without  fome  dif- 
ficulty on  Sir  Hargrave' s  part,  actually 
engaged  him  to  draw  upon  his  banker 
for  the  loo  1.  he  had  promifed  Wilfbn  5 
Mr.  Merceda,  on  his  banker  for  50!. 
and  he  himfelf  generoufly  added  col. 
more;  and,  giving-,  as' he  faid,  the 
air  of  a  frolick  to  the  performance 
of  a  promife,  they  all  of  them  went  to 
iPaddington.  There  fatisfying  them- 
felves  of  the  girl's  love  for  Wilion> 
and  of  the  widow's  opinion  of  Wilfon's 
good  intentions  by  the  girl ;  they  let 
them  know,  that  the  fum  of  aool.  was 
depofited  in  Sir  Charles's  hands  to  be 
paid  on  the  day  of  marriage,  as  a  por- 
tion for  the  young  woman  ;  and  bid 
them  demand  it  as  foon  as  they  thought 
fit.  Neither  Wilfon  nor  the  widow's 
fon  was  there.  The  widow  and  her 
daughters  were  overjoyed  at  this  un- 
expecled  good  news. 

They  afterwards  mewed  Sir  Charles* 
it  feems,  every  fcene  of"  my  diflrefs ; 
and  told  him,  and  the  gentlemen,  all 
but  Sir  Hargrave  (who  had  not  pa- 
tience to  hear  it,  and  went  into  another 
room)  my  whole  fad  ftory.  Sir  Charles 
was  pleafed  to  lay,  that  he  was  fo 
much  afFe6led  with  it,  that  he  had 
fome  little  difficulty,  on  joining  Sir 
Hargrave,  to  be  as  civil  to  him  as  he 
was  before  he  heard  the  relation. 

To  one  condition,  it  feems,  the  gen- 
tlemen infilled  Sir  Charles  mould  con- 
fent,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  com* 
ply  with  his  propofal.  It  was,  that 
Sir  Charles  mould  dine  with  Sir  Har- 
grave and  the  company  at  his  houfe  on 
the  Foreft,  fome  one  day  in  the  next 
•week,  of  which  they  would  give  him 
notice.  They  all  infilled  upon  it ;  and 
Sir  Charles  faid,  he  came  the  more 
readily  into  the  propofal,  as  they  de- 
clared it  would  be  the  laft  time  they 
mould  fee  him  for  at  leaft  a  twelvemonth 
to  come  j  they  being  determined  to 
profecute  their  intended  tour. 

Wilfon  and  young  Awberry  waited 
on  Sir  Charles  the  fame  evening.  The 
marriage  is  to  be  celebrated  fn  a  few 
days.  Wilfon  fays,  that  his  widow 
fitter  in  Smithfkld,  .will,  he  is  fure,  ad- 


mit him  into  a  partnerfhip  with  her, 
now  that  he  mail  have  fomething  to 
carry  into  the  flock  ;  for  (lie  loves  his 
wife-elecl: ;  aud  the  favirtg  both  of 
body  and  foul  will  be  owing,  he  de- 
clared (with  tranfport  that  left  him 
fpeechlefs)  to  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 

Every  body  was  delighted  with  the 
relation  he  gave.  '  Dear  Sir  Charles,' 
faid  Mr.  Grandifon,  '  let  me  be  allow- 
ed to  believe  the  Roman  Catholiclc 
doctrine  of  fupererogation ;  and  let 
me  exprefs  my  hope,  that  I  your 
kinfman  may  be  the  better  for  your, 
good  works.  Tf  all  you  do,  is  but 
neceffary,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me!' 

Mifs  Grandifon  faid,  if  I  had  writ- 
ten to  my  friends  the  account  of  what 
I  fufFered  from  the  vile  attempt  of  Sir 
Hargrave,  as  (he  doubled  not  but  I 
had,  Lady  L.  as  well  as  herfelf,  would 
take  it  for  a  particular  mark  of  my 
confidence,  if  they  might  be  allowed 
to  perufe  it. 

*  When  I  am  favoured,1  replied  I, 
f  with  the  return  of  my  letters,  I  will 
4  very  chearfully  communicate  to  you, 
*  my  dear  ladies,  my  relation  of  this 
'  mocking  affair.1 

They  all  expreiTcd  a  plea  Jure  in  my 
franknefs.  Sir  Charles  faid,  he  ad- 
mired me  beyond  exprefllon,  for  that 
noble  criterion  of  innocence  and  good- 
nefs. 

There,  Lucy ! 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  that  part, 
but  what  they  may  fee. 


L£TTE&   xxvin. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION* 

THE  two  fiflers  and  Lord  L.  were 
then  folicitous  to  know  what  was 
the  occafion,  which  he  called  melan- 
choly, that  had  engaged  his  attend- 
ance fo  many  days  at  Canterbury. 

'  It  is  really  a  melancholy  occafion/ 
replied  he.  '  You  mtift  riot  be  fur- 
'  prized,  my  lord — nor  you,  my  faler^ 
*  — if  you  fee  me  in  mourning  in  a  few 
'  days.1  His  fiflers  Parted.  And  fa 
trulji  muil  I.-  But  I  am  his  third 
fifter,  you  know.  He  fe'emed  in  halts 
to  explain  himfelf,  left  he  mould  keep 
vis  in  painful  fufpenfe.  My  journey- 
ings  to  Canterbury  have  been  ocx-'a- 
fioned  by  the  melancholy  nccelHty  of 
K  k  2, 
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vifiting  a  Tick  friend,  who  is  now  no 
more. 

*  You  had  all  fuch  an  opinion,'  faid 
Mr.  Grandifon,  *  that  I^could  keep  no 
*  fecret,  that — 1 

*  You  were   refolved,'    interrupted 
Mifs  Grandifon,    '  to  fay  any  thing 

but  the  truth.  Indeed,  coufin,  you 
had  better  have  been  filent  at  this 
time — Is  there  a  neceffity,  brother, 
for  us  to  go  into  mourning  ?' 
'  There  is  not.  I  had  a  true  value 
for  the  departed.  But  cuftom  will 
oblige  me  to  mourn  outwardly,  as 
an  executor  only.  And  I  have  given 
orders  about  that,  and  other  necef- 
fary  matters.' 

*  Did  we  know  the  deceafed   gen- 
tleman, brother?'  faid  Lady  L. 

*  No.     His  name  was  Danby.     He 
was  an  eminent  merchant ;  an  Eng- 
lilhman ;  but,  from  his  youth,  fet- 
tled in  France.     He  had  for  months 
been  in  a  languifhingftate  of  health  5 
and  at  I  aft,  finding  his  recovery  def- 
perate,   was   defirous  to  die  in  his 
native  country.     He  landed  at  Dover 
about  two  months  ago  :  but  his  ma- 
lady fo  greatly  increafed,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  itop  at  Canterbury  in  his 
way  to  town  j  and  there  at  I  aft  yield- 
ed to   the    common    deftiny.      The 
body  was  brought  to  town  as  this 
night.     I  have  ordered  it  to  an  un- 
dertaker's.    I  muft  lock  myfelf  up 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  I  go  to  town. 
His  concerns  are  large ;  but,  he  told 
me,  not  intricate.     He  defired,  that 
his  will  might  not  be  opened  till  after 
his  interment  j  and  that  that  .might 
be  private.     He  has  two  nephews 
and  a  niece.     I  would  have  had  him 
join  them  in  the  truft  with  me  :  but 
he  refufed  to  do  fo.     An   attempt 
once  had  been  made  upon  his  life, 
by  villains  fet  at  work  by  a  wicked 
brother,  father  of  thofe  nephews,  and 
that  niece,  of  which  they  were  in- 
nocent: they  are  worthy  young  peo- 
ple.    I  had  the  happinefs  to  lave  his 
life :  but  had  no  merit  in  it ;  for  my 
own  fafety  was  involved  in  his.     I 
am   afraid  he  has  been    too  grate- 
ful.1 

*  But,  my  good  brother,'  faid  Mifs 
Grandifon,  '  were  you  not  a  little  re- 

ferved  on  this  occafion  ?  You  went 
and  returned,  and  went  and  re- 
turned, to  Canterbury,  and  never 
fuid  one  word  to  us  of  the  call  you 


had  to  go  thither.  For  my  part, 
I  thought  there  was  a  lady  in  the  cafe, 
I  do  ami  re  you.' 

*  My  referve,  as  you  call  it,  Char-  . 
Ictte,    was   rather  accidental,    than 
defigned  5  and  yet  I  do  now  and  then 
treat  your  agreeable  curiofity  as  ma- 
riners are  faid  to  do  a  whale ;  I  throw 
out  a  tub  to  divert  it.     But  this  was 
too  melancholy   an  occafion   to   be 
fported  with.     I  was  affeclcd  by  it. 
Had   the  gentleman   lived  to  come 
to  town,   you  would  all  have  been 
acqu  ai  n  ted  with  him .   I  love  to  com  - 
municate  pleafure,    but»  not  pain; 
when,  efpecially,  no  good  end  can 
be  anfwered  by  the  communication. 
I  go  to  different  places,  and  return, 
and  hardly  think  it  worth  troubling 
my    fjfters    with   every    movement. 
Had  I  thought  you  had  any  curiofity 
about  my  little  journeyings  to  Can- 
terbury, you  ihould  have  had  it  an- 
fwered.    And  yet  I  know  my  filter 
Charlotte  loves  to  puzzle,  and  find 
out  fecrets  where  none  are  intended.* 
She  blufhed;  and  fodld  I.     '  Your 
fervant,  Sir  I1  was  all  ihe  faid. 

'  But,  Charlotte,'  proceeded  he, 
you  thought  it  was  a  lady  that  I  vi- 
fited  :  you  know  not  your  brother. — 
I  never  will  keep  a  fecret  of  that  na- 
ture from  joiij  my  good  lord — nor 
from  you,  my  lifters — when  I  find 
myfelf  either  encouraged  or  inclined 
to  make  a  fecond  vifit. — It  is  for  your 
fex,  Charlotte,  to  be  very  chary  of 
fuch  fecrets;  and  reafon  good,  if 
you  have  any  doubt,  either  of  the 
man's  vrorthmefs,  or  of  your  own 
confequence  with  him.' 
He  looked  very  earneftly  at  her,  but 
fmiled. 

*  So,    my  brother!  I   thank   you,* 
humoroufly  rubbing  one   fide  or    her 
face ;  (though  fhe  needed  not  to  do  fo, 
to  make  both  cheeks  glow)  *  this  is 

another  box  on  the  fame  ear.  I  have 
been  uneafy,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  at 
a  hint  you  threw  out  before  you  laft 
went  to  Canterbury,  as  if  I  kept 
from  you  foinething  that  it  behoved 
you  to  know.  Now,  pray,  Sir,  will 
you  be  pleafed  to  explain  yourfelf?' 

*  And,  finceyouputitfolh'ongly  to 
me,  Charlotte,  let  me  alk  you,  have 
you  not  ?* 

*  And  let  me  alk  you,  Sir— Do  you 
«  think  I  have  ?' 

«  Perhaps,   Charlotte,  ^pur  fJici- 
<  tude 
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tnde  on  thi«  fubjeft,  now,  and  the 
alarm  you  took  at  the  time,  on  a  very 
flight  hint,  might  warrant — * 

*  No  warrants,  brother  ! — Pray,  be 
fo  good  as  to  fpeak  all  that  lies  on 
your  mind.1 

'  Ah,  Charlotte!'  and  looked,  tho' 
-fmilingly,  with  meaning. 

1  I  will  not  bear  this,  "  Ab,  Char- 
<l  lotte  /"  and  that  meaning  look.' 

•'  And  are  you  willing,  my  dear,  to 

*  try  this  caufe  ?' 

'  I  demand  my  trial.' 

*  Charming  innocence  ?'  thought  I, 
at  the  time — '  Now  mall  I  find  Ibme 

*  fault,  I  hope,  in  this  almoft  perfect 

*  brother.'     I  triumphed  in  my  mind, 
for  my  Charlotte. 

<  Who  mall  be  your  judge  ?' 
«  Yourfelf,  Sir.' 

*  God    grant   you   may   be   found 
'  guilty,  coufin,'  faid  Mr.  Grandiibn, 
'  f<  ryour  plaguing  of  me/ 

*  Has  that  wretch,'  looking  at  Mr. 
Grandiibn,  '  infmuated  any  thing  ?'— 
She  ftopt. 

*  Are  you  afraid,  my  fifler  ?' 

<  I  would  not  give  that  creature  any 

*  advantage  over  me.' 

SIR  CH.  '  I  think  /would,  if  there 
'  were  fair  room — You  have  too  often 
'  all  the  game  in  your  own  hands. 

*  You  mould  allow  Mr.  Gramlifon  his 

*  chance."' 

Miss  GR.  '  Not  toarifc  from  fv.ch 

'  an  obferving  by-ftander,  as  my  bro- 

«  ther.' 

SIR  CH.  '  Confcious,  Charlotte!" 

Miss  GR.  *  May  be  not — ' 

SIR  CH.    *  May   be,    is  doubtful: 

'  may  be  no,  implies  maybey^c/ 
LADY  L.  '  You  have'maide  Char- 

'  lotte  uneafy  :    indeed,  brother,  you 

*  have.     The  poor  girl  has  been  barp- 

*  ing  upon  this  firing,  ever  fmce  you 
'  have  been  gone.' 

SIR  C ii.  «  I   am  forry  what  I  faid 

*  prefled  ib  hard — Do  you,  Lady  L. 

*  if  this   delinquency  comes   to  trial, 

*  offer  yourfelf  as  an  advocate  for  Char- 
'  lotte  ?' 

LADY  L.  '  I  know  not  any  aft  of 
'  delinquency  me  has  committed.' 

SiRCH.  'The  aft  of  delinquency 
«  is  this— Shall  I,  Charlotte,  explain 
«  myfdf  ?' 

MissGa.   «  Teasing  man!    Ho\v 

*  can  you — ' 

Mr.  Grand! fon  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  rejoiced.  Mifs  Grandiibn  'was 


nettled.  She  gave  Mr.  Grandifon  fucb* 
look! — I  never  i'awfuch a  contemptuous 
one — '  Pray,  Sir,  dojou  withdraw,  if 
yoft  pltafe/ 

MR.  GR.    c  Not  I,   by  the  mafs! 

*  Are  you  afraid  of  z  trial  in  open 

*  court?  O-ho,  coulin  Charlotte  !—' 
Mis e  GR.  *  Have  I  not  a  cruel  bro- 

s  thzr,  Mifs  Byron  ?' 

LoRDL.  <  Our  filter  Charlotte  real- 
«  ly  fufFers,  Sir  Charles."1 

SIP.  CH.    *  I  am  forry  for  it.     The 

*  innocent  fhould  not  futfer.     We  will 
'  drop  the  caufe.' 

LADYL.  '  Worfe  and  worfe,  bro- 

*  ther.' 

SIR  CH.  '  How  fo,  Lady  L.  ?   Is 

*  not  Charlote  innocent  ?' 

DR.  BARTLETT.  «  If  an  advocate 

*  be  required,  and  you,  Sir  Charles, 
'  are  judge,  and  not  a  pleader  in  this 
'  cauie,  I  offer  my  ft:  If  to  Mifs  Gran- 
«  difon.' 

SIR  CH.  *  A  very  powerful  one  (he 
'  will  then  have*  Yoxi  think  her  caufe 
'  a  juft  one,  do6lor,  by  your  oifer.— 
'  Will  you,  Charlotte,  give  Dr.  Bart- 
'  lett  a  brief  ?  Or  have  you  given  hirn 
'  one  ?' 

DR.  BART.  '  I  have  no  doubt  of 
'  the  juitice  of  the  caufe.' 

SIR  CH.  «  Nor  of  the  jnftice  of  the 
1  accujir,  I  hope.  I -cannot  be  z judge 
'  in  it.' 

L  A  n  Y  L .  'Nay,  then !  — Poor  Char- 
'  lotte!' 

Miss  GR.  '  I  wiih,  coufm  Gran- 

*  difon,  you  would  withdraw.' 

MR.  GR.  '  I  wifh,    coufm  Char- 

*  lotte,  you  would  notvrilh  it.' 
MissGR.  '  But  are  you   ferious, 

*  brother  ?* 

'  SIR  CH.  *  Let  us  call  another  caufe, 
'  fitter,  if  you  piea'ie. — Pray,  my  lord, 

*  what  vifiters  have  you  had  fmce  I  had 

*  the  honour  to  attend  you  ?' 

Miss  GR.  '  Nay,  brother — Don't 
«  think—' 

SIR  CH.  '  Be  QUIET,  Charlotte/ 
LADY  L.  c  Your  own  words,  flf- 

*  ter  ! — But  we  had  a  vifit  from  Lady 
'  Anne  S.  yefterday/ 

[I  am  glad  to  hear  Lady  L.  fay  this. 
But  nothing  came  of  it. 3 

SIR  CH.  '  You  have  feen  Lady 
4  Anne  more  than  once,  my  Emily '; 
'  How  do  you  like  Lady  Anne  ?' 

Miss  EMILY.     «  Very  well,    Sir. 

*  She  is  a  very  agreeable  lady,     Don't 

*  you  think  ib,  Sir?' 

SIR 
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SIR  CH.  *  I  do  — But,  Charlotte/ 
(and  looked  tenderly  upon  her)  *  I 
'  mult  not  have  you  uneafy.' 

She  fat  vexed — her  complexion  raif- 
ed  ;  and  playing  with  a  lump  of  fugar ; 
arid  Ibmetimes  twirling  round  and 
round  a  tea-cup ;  for  the  tea-things, 
through  earneilnefs  of  talking,  were 
not  taken  away,  though  the  fervants 
were  withdrawn. 

MR.  GR.  '  Well,  I  will  leave  you 

*  together,  I  think.    Poorcoufm  Char- 

*  lotte!' — [Riling  he  tapped  her  flioul- 
der.]   '  Poor  coufin  Charlotte !  Ha,  ha, 
«  ha,  hah  I' 

Miss  GR.  '  Impertinence!'  with  a 
look,  the  fellow  to  that  fhe  gave  him 
before. 

Miss  EMILY.  *  I  will  withdraw, 
'  if  you  pleafe,  Madam $'  riling,  and 
curtfeying.' 

Mils  Grandifon  nodded  her  afient. 
And  Emily  withdrew  likewife. 

Dr.  Bartlett  offered  to  do  fo.  Mifs 
Grandifon  feemed  not  to  difapprove  of 
his  motion :  but  Sir  Charles  faid, 

*  The  doctor  is  retained  on  your  part, 
'  Charlotte  :  he  muft  hear  the  charge. 

*  Shall  Mifs  Byron  be  judge  ?' 

I  begged  to  be  excuied.  The  mat- 
ter began  to  look  like  earned. 

MissGa.    (Whifpering  me.)    «  I 

*  wifh,  Harriet,  I  had  opened  my  whole 
'  heart  to  you.      Your  nafty   fcrib- 

*  bling !  Eternally  at  your  pen  j  or  I 
'  had . ' 

Then  I  began  to  be  afraid  for  her. 

*  Dear  Mifs  Grandifon!1  re-whifper- 
ed  I,  *  it  was  not  for  me  to  obtrude— 

*  Dear  Mifs  Grandifon,  my  pen  mould 

*  never  have  interfered,  if-—' 

Miss  GR.  (Still  whifpering.) 
'One  mould  be  courted  out  of  fome 
«  fort  of  fecrets.  One  is  not  very  for- 
'  ward  to  begin  fome  fort  of  difcourfes 
'  — Yet  the  fubje&s  moll  in  our  hearts, 

*  perhaps.      But    don't    defpife    me. 
'  You  fee  what  an  accufer  I  have  :  and 
'  fo  generous  a  one  too,  that  one  muft 

*  half  condemn  one's  felf  at  fetting  out. 
HARRIET.    (Whifpering.)    '  Fear 

c  nothing,  my  Charlotte.  You  are  in 
'  a  brother's  hands.' 

Miss  GR.  <  Well,  Sir  Charles; 
'  and  now,  if  you  pleafe,  for  the 
'  charge.  But  you  liiy  you  cannot 
'  be  judge  and  accuier:  who  mall  be 
'  judge?' 

SIR  CK.  '  Your  own  heart,   Char- 

*  lotte.     I  defire  all  pixicnt  to  be  your 


*  advocates,  if  their  judgment  be  with 
'  you  :  and  if  it  be  not,  that  they  will 

*  pity  you  in  filence/ 

He  looked  fmilingly  ferious.  '  Good 
'  Heaven  !'  thought  I. 

Miss  GR.  '  Pity  me  !— Nay,  then 
«  — But,  pray,  Sir,  your  charge  ?' 

SIR  CH.  'The  matter  istooferious 
'  to  be  fpoken  of  in  metaphor.1 

Miss  GR.  '  Good  God!— Hem!* 
and  twice  more  fhe  hemmed—'  Pray, 
<  Sir,  begin.  Begin  while  I  have 
«  breath.' 

Lord  and  Lady  L.  and  Dr.  Bartlett, 
and  I,  looked  very  grave  j  and  Mifs 
Grandifon  looked,  in  general,  fret- 
fully humble,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf  :  and  every  thing  being  removed, 
but  the  table,  me  played  with  her 
diamond  ring  j  fometimes  pulling  it 
off,  and  putting  it  on  ;  fometimes  put- 
ting the  tip  other  finger  in  it,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  turning  it 
round  and  round,  fwifter  or  flower, 
and  flopping  through  downcaft  vexa- 
tion, or  earneft  attention,  as  fhe  found 
herfelf  more  or  lefs  affe&ed— What  a 
fweet  confufion. 

SIR  CK.  '  You  know,  my  deav 
Charlotte,  that  I,  veiy  early  after 
my  arrival,  enquired  after  the  flats 
of  your  heart.  You  told  me  it  was 
abfolutely  free.' 
Miss  GR.  'Well,  Sir." 
SIR  CH.  '  Not  fatisfied  with  your 
own  acknowledgment ;  as  I  know 
that  young  ladies  are  too  apt  to  make 
fecrets  of  a  paffion  that  is  not  in  it- 
felf  illaudable  [I  know  not  why, 
\vhenproper  perfons  make  enquiries, 
and  for  motives  not  ungenerous  j  j 
I  afked  your  elder  fifter,  who  fcrupled 
not  to  own  hers,  whether  there  were 
any  one  man,  whom  you  preferred 

to  another  ? She  allured  me,  that 

ihe  knew  not  of  any  one.1 
LADY  L.    «  My  fifter  knows  I  faid 
'  truth.' 

Miss  GR.  <  Well,  well,  Lady  L* 

*  nobody  doubts  your  veracity.' 

SIR   CH.    «  Dear  Charlotte,   keep 

*  your  temper.' 

Miss  GR.  '  Pray,  Sir,  proceed—.* 
And  the  ring  turned  round  very  faft. 
SIR  CH.  '  On  feveral  cccafions  I 
put  the  fame  queftion,  and  had  the 
lame  affuranees.  My  reafon  for 
repeating  my  queftion,  was  owing 
to  an  early  intelligence — Of  which 
mure  bye  and  bye.' 

•    Mis* 
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Miss  GR.  «  Sir!' 

SIR  CH.  'And  that  I  might  either 
'  provide  the  money  that  was  due  to 
«  her  as  my  filter,  or  take  time  to  pay 

*  it,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 

*  her  engagement ;  and  take  from  her 
«  all  appreheniions  of  controul,  in  cafe 

*  that  might  aflfe6l     the  happinefs  -of 
«  her  life — Theie,  an'd  brotherly  love, 
«  were  the  motives  of  my  enquiry.' 

Miss  GR.  '  Your  generofity,  Sir, 
<  was  without  example.'' 

SIR  CH.  «  Not  Ib,  I  hope.  My 
'  fitters  had  inequitable,  if  not  a  legal, 
1  right  to  what  has  been  done.  I 
'  found  on  looking  into  my  affairs, 
'  that,  by  a  moderate  calculation  of 

*  the  family  circumftances,    no   man 

*  mould  think  of  addrefling  a  daughter 

*  of  Sir  Thomas  Grandiibn,  -without 

*  fuppofmg  himfclf  intitled,  either  by 

*  his    merits    or    fortune,    to    expect 
'  io,oool.  with  her — And  this,  even 

*  allowing  to  the  fon  the  cuftomary 
'  preferences  given   to  men  as  men  ; 

*  though  given  for  the  fake  of  pride, 

*  perhaps,  rather  than  natural  juftice. 

*  For  does  not  tyrant  cuitom  make  a 

*  daughter  change  her  name  in  mar- 

*  riage,  and  give  to  a  fon,  for  the  fake 

*  of  name  only,  the  eftate  of  the  com- 
'  mon  anceftorof  both?' 

This  generous  hint  affected  me.  It 
was  nearly  my  own  cafe,  you  know. 
I  might  otherwife  have  been  a  rich 
heirefs,  and  might  have  had  as  ftrong 
prete-nfions  to  be  diftinguimed  by  the 
Grandifons,  for  my  fortune,  as  any 
LadyS.  in  the  kingdom.  Butworth- 
lefs  as  thofe  are,  to  whom,  for  the 
fake  of  the  name,  my  father's  eft  ate 
is  paHed,  I  never  grudged  it  to  them 
till  I  came  acquainted  with  thefe  Gran- 
diibn s. 

LORD  L.    «  But  who,  Sir  Charles, 

*  but  you — ' 

SIR  CH.  '  Pray,  my  lord,  let  not 
your  generofity  miflead  you  to  think 
that  a  favour,  which  is  but  a  due. 
We  mall  not  be  judged  by  com- 
parifon.  The  laws  of  truth  and 
juftice  are  always  the  fame.  What 
others  would  not  have  done  in  the 
like  fituation,  that  let  them  look  to  : 
but  what  is  the  mortal  man,  who 
mould  make  an  unjuft  advantage  of 
mortality  ?"" 

Mifs  Grandifon  pulled  out  her  hand. 
Jcerchief,  put  it  to  her  eyes,  and  then 
in  her  lap  j  and  putting  half  on,  and 
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half  off,  by  turns,  her  ring,  looked 
now  and  then  at  me,  as  if  fixe  wifhed 
me  to  pity  her. 

Indeed,  Lucy,  I  did  pity  her:  every 
one  did  ?  and  :o  did  her  judge.  I  dare 
fay,  in  his  heart.  But  juftice,  my 
Lucy,  is  a  fcvere  thirty :  Who  can 
bear  a  trial,  if  the  integrity  and  great- 
nel's  of  this  man's  heart  is  to  be  the 
rule  by  which  their  actions  are  to  be 
examined  ?  Yet  you  mall  hear  how 
generous  he  was. 

SIR    CH.    <  Allow  me    for    Mus 

*  Byron's   fake,    who   has    been    but 
'  lately  rcftored  to  our  family,  to  be  a 
'  little  more  particular,  than  otherwifi 
'  I  need  to  be.     I  had   not  been  long; 
<  in  England,  before  Sir  Walter  Wat- 
(  kyns    defired  my   intereft  with  my 

*  lifter.     I  told  him,  that  fhe  was  en- 
'  tirdy  her  own  rniftrefs  :  and  that  I 

*  fhould  not  offer  to  lead  her  choice. 

*  Lord  G.  made  his  court  to  her  like- 

*  wife;  and,  applying  to  me,  received 

*  the  fame  anfwer.' 

'  I  entered,  however,    into  ferious 

*  talk  with  my  lifter  upon  this  fubject. 

*  She  afked  me  what  I  thought  of  each 
4  gentleman.     I  told  her  frankly.' 

Miss  GR.     *  And  pray,    brother, 

*  be  fo  good  as  to  repeat  what  you  faid 

*  of  them.     Let  Mifs  Byron  be  judge, 

*  whether  either  of  the  portraits  was 

*  very  inviting.' 

SIR  CM.  *  I  told  her,  Mifs  Byron, 
'  that  Sir  Walter  would,  I  prefumed, 
'  be  thought  the  handfomer  man  of  the 
'  two.  He  was  gay,  lively,  genteel; 

*  and  lud  that  courage  in  his  air  and 

*  manner,    that    ladies    were    feldom 
'  difpleafed  with.     I   had  not,    how- 

*  ever,  difcovered  any  great  depth   in 
1  him.     My  fifter,  I  imagined,  if  the 
'  married   him,    would   have  the  fu- 

*  periority     in    good    fcnfe :     but    I 
«  queftion  whether  Sir  Walter  would 
4  eaCly  find  that  out ;  or  allow  it,  if 

*  he  did.     He  was  a  brifk  man  for  an 

*  hour,  and  might  have  wit  and  fenfc 

*  too;  but  indeed  I  hardly  ever  law 

*  him  out  of  ladies  company  ;  and  he 

*  feemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  flafh 

*  rather  than  fire,    was   what  would 

*  recommend   him  to  them.      Some- 
'  times  I  have  thought,    I  told  her, 
'  that  women  of  fenfe  mould  punifh. 

*  fuch  men  with  their  contempt,  and 
'  not  reward  them  with  their  appro* 
'  button,  for  thus  indirectly  affrontiBg 
«  their  undeiilundings  j  but  that  I  had 

«  known 
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'  known  women  of  fenfe   approve  a 

*  man   of  that   character ;    and  each 

*  woman  muft  determine  for  herfelf, 

*  what  appeared  moft  agreeable  to  her. 
Miss  GR.  (Whifpering.)  «  Well, 

«  Harriet.—' 

HAR.  (Whifpering.)  '  Don't  in- 
'  terrupt  him,' 

SIR  CH.  '  You  remember,  my  dear 
'  Charlotte,  that  it  was  in  this  kind  of 
'  way  I  fpoke  about  Sir  Walter  Wat- 
'  kyns  f  and  added,  that  he  was  inde- 
'  pendent}  in  poffeffion  of  the  family- 
'  eftate,  which  I  believed 'was  a  good 

*  one  ;   and  that  he  talked  handfoinely 

*  to  me  of  lettlements,' 

*  I  do  remember  this,'  faid  Mifs 
Grandi fen ;  and  whifpering  me,  *  I 

*  am  afraid,'  faid  ihe,  '  he  knows  too 
'  much ;    but  the  perfin    he   cannot 
?  know. —Well,   Sir,     and   pray   be 

*  pleafed  to  repeat  what  you  faid  of 

*  Lord  G,' 

SIR  CH.  *  Lord  G.  I  told  you, 
'  was  a  gay-drefilng  man,  but  of  a 

*  graver  caft  than  the  other.    The  fa- 
'  Ihion,   rather  than   his   inclination', 

*  feemed  to  govern  his   outward  ap- 
(  pearance.     He  was'  a  modeft  man;, 

*  and  I  feared  had  too  much  doubt  of 

*  himfelf  to  appear  with  that  dignity 

*  in  the  eye  of  a  lively  woman,  which 

*  ihould  give  him  a  tirft  coniequence 

*  with  her.1 

,     Miss  GR.    '  Your  fervant,  Sir.' 

SIR  CH.  *  I  believed  he  would 
'  make  a  good  huiband ;  fo  perhaps 

*  might  Sir  Walter :  but  the  one  would 

*  bt\:r,  the  other  perhaps  mult  be  bur-ic 

*  fjitb.     Ladies,  as   well   as    men,  f 

*  prefumed,  hud  forne  foibles,  that  they 
4  would  not  care  to  part  with.     As  to 

*  fortune,  I  added,  that  Lord  G.  was 

*  dependent  on   his  father's  pleafurc. 

*  He  had,  indeed,   his  father's  entire 

*  approbation,  I  found,  in  his  addrefs: 

*  and    I  hoped  that  a  fifter  of  mine 

*  would  not  wifh  for  any  man's  death, 
«  for  the  fake  of  either  title  or  fortune. 
<  —You  have  feeaLorclG.  Mil's  By- 

*  ron  ?' 

HAR.  '  What,  Sir  Charles,  was 
'  Mifs  Grar.di  fon's  an  Aver?' 

[I  did  not  care  to  give  any  opinion, 
that  might  either  hurt  or  humour  my 
Charlotte.] 

SIR  CH.     '  Charlotte   told  me,  in 

*  ib  many  vflOrds,    That  fhe   did  not 
'  approve   of  either.     "  Each  gentle- 
(i  raaV'  faid. I,.  ((  has  brought  me 


"  to  be  his  advocate.     A  tafk   that  T 
"  have  not  undertaken.     I  only  toki 
"  them,  That  I  would  talk  to  my  filter 
'•'  upon  the  fubjecl :   but  did  not  think 
"  a  brother  ought  to  expect  an  influence 
"  over   a  fifter,    when  the   gentlemen 
<e  fufpe6ted  their  own.      You  will  re- 
"  member,"  faid  I  to  my  fifter,  "that 
"  women    cannot    chufe   where    they 
"  will  ;  and  that  the  fame  man  cannot 
"  be  every  thing." — She  defired  me  to 
tell  her.  which  of  the  two  /  would 
prefer?— "  Firft/'  faid  I,    «  let  me 
*  repeat  the  quellion  I  have  morethim 
c  once  put  to  you  :  Have  you  any  the 
'  leaft  fhadow  of  a  preference  in  your 
1  heart,  to  any  third  perfon  ?" — What 
was  my  filter's   anfwer  ?     She  faid, 
me  had  not.     And  yet,  had   I  not 
had  the  private  intelligence  I  hinted 
at,  I  mould  have  been  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  I  had  fome  reafon  to  re- 
peat thequeiiion,  from  the  warmth, 
both    of  manner   and   accent^    with 
which  fiie  declared,  that  me  approved 
of  neither.     Women,  I  believe,  do 
not,  with  earnefincfs,   reject  a  man 
who  is  not  quite  difagreeable,  and  ta 
whole  quality  and  fortune  there  can. 
be  no  objection,    if  they  are  abib- 
lutely  unprejudiced  in  another's  fa- 
vour.1 

We  women   looked  upon  one  an- 
other.    <  I  have  no  doubt,"  thought!, 
but  Sir  Charles  came  bonefly  by  his 
knowledge  of  us.' 
The  dear  Charlotte  fat  uneafy.    He 
proceeded. 

'  However,  I  now  made  no  queftion 
but  my  filler's  afteftions  were  abfo- 
lutely  difengaged.    "  My  dear  Char- 
lotte," faid  I,  "  I  would   rather  be 
'  excufed  telling  you   <whicb    gentle- 
'  man's  fuitl  mould  incline  to  favour, 
'  left  my  opinion  fiiould  not  have  your 
'  inclination  with  it ;  and  your  mind, 
'  by  that  means,  mould  fuffer  any  em- 
'  barrafiment.1'  She  defired  to  knov;  it. 
Miss  GR.    -*  You  w;r2Vfrv-  gene- 
rous, Sir  j  I  owned  you  were,  in  this 
point,  as  well  as  in  all  others. 
SIR   CH.     'I  then  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  G.    as  the  man  wh^ 
would  be  moft  likely  to  make  her 
happy  5    who   would   think   himlieii 
moil  obliged  to  her  for  her  favour : 
and  I  took  the  liberty  to  hint,  that 
though  I  admired  her  for  her  viva- 
city, and  even,  when  her  wit  carried 
it's  keeneit  edge,  loved  to  be  uwak.cn- 
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c  cd  by  it,  and  wimed  it  never  to  lofe 

*  that  edge;   yet  I  imagined,  that  it 
'  would  hurt  iuch  a  man  as  Sir  Wal- 

*  ter.     Lord  G.    it  would   enliven : 

*  and  I  hoped  if  (he  took  pleafure  in 

*  her  innocent  Tallies,  that  me  would 

*  think  it  fomething,  fo  to  chufe,  as 
'  that  (he  mould  not  be  under  a  ne- 
'  cefllty  of  reprefilng  thofe  fprightly 
'  powers,  that  <very  feldom  were  to  be 

*  wifhed  to  be  reined  in.' 

Miss  GR.   '  True,  Sir.  You  faid, 
"  <very  feldom"  I  remember.' 
SIR.  CH.  'I  never  will  flatter  either 

*  a  prince,  or  a  lady ;   yet  fliould  be 
'  furry  to  treat  either  of  them  rudely. 
'  — She  then  a(ked  me  after  my  onvn 

*  inclinations.    I  took  this  for  a  defire 

*  to  avoid  the  fubjecl:  we  were  upon  5 

*  and  would  have  withdrawn ;  but  not 

*  in  ill-humour.  There  was  no  reafon 
4  for  it.     My  fifter  was  not  obliged  to 
<  follow  me  in  a  fubjeft  that  was  not 

*  agreeable  to  her  :  but  I  took  care  to 

*  let  her  know,  that  her  queition  was 

*  not  a  ,difagrecable  one  to  me ;    but 

*  would  be  more  properly  anlwered  on 

*  fome  other  occafion.  She  would  have 
«  had  me  to  (lay. — "  For  the  fake  of 
**  the  former  fubjecl,  do  you  a(k  me  to 
«  ftay,  Charlotte?'1—"  No,"  faid  (he. 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,  take  time  to 
<c  confider  of  itj  and  at  fome  other 
'*  opportunity  we  will  refume  it."— 
'  Thus  tender  did  I  intend  to  be,  with 

*  regard  to  my  fitter's  inclinations.' 
Mifs  Grandifon  wiped  her  eyes— 

And  faid,  but  with  an  accent  that  had 
a,  little  peevimnefs  in  it,  *  You  wanted 
not,  Sir,  all  this  preparation.  No- 
body has  the  (hadow  of  belief,  that 
jfou  could  be  wrong.' 
SIR  CH.  <  If  this,  Charlotte,  be 
well  faid ;  if,  in  that  accent,  it  be 
generoujly  faid  ;  I  have  done — and 
from  my  heart  acquit  you,  and  as 
cordially  condemn  myfelf,  if  I  have 
appeared  in  your  eye  to  intend  to  raife 
my  own  character,  at  the  expence  of 
yours.  Believe  me,  Charlotte,  I  had 
much  rather,  in  a  point  of  delicacy, 
that  the  brother  mould  be  found 
faulty  than  the  fifter :  and  let  it  pafs, 
that  I  am  fo.— And  only  tell  me,  in 
what  way  you  would  wim  me  to  ferve 
you  ?' 

Miss  GR.  «  Pardon  me,  brother. 
You  can  add  forgivenefs  to  the  other 
obligations  under  which  I  iabvUr. 

I  WaSp«lulvUH,' 
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SIR  CH.  *  I  doj  mod  cordially 
«  I  do.' 

Miss  GR.  (Wiping  her  eyes.) 
'  But  won't  you  proceed,  Sir?'' 

SIR  CH.  'At  another  opportunity, 
'  Mat lam. ' 

Miss  GR.  "MADAM!"  —  Nay, 
'  now  you  are  indeed  angry  with  me. 
'  Pray,  proceed.' 

SIR  CH.  « I  am  not:  but  you  (hall 
'  allow  me  an  hour's  converfation  with 
'  you  inyourdrefllng-room,  when  you 
'  pleafe.1 

Miss  GR.  'No! — Pray,  proceed. 
'  Every  one  here  is  dear  to  me.  Every 
'  one  prefcnt  muft  hear  either  my  ac- 
'  quittal  ov  condemnation.  Pray,  Sir, 
'  proceed.— Mifs  Byron,  pray  fit  (till. 

*  — Pray,'  (for  we  were  all  riung  to  go 
out)    '  keep  your  feats.     I  believe  I 
'  have  been  wrong.    My  brother  faid, 
'  you  muft  pity  me  in  lilence,  if  you 
'  found  me  faulty.    Perhaps  I  (hall  be 

*  obliged  to  you  for  your  pity.— Pray, 

*  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  acquaint  me  with 
'  what  you  know  of  my  faults.' 

SIR  CH.     '  My  dear  Charlotte,  I 

*  have  faid  enough  to  point  your  fault 
'  to  your  own  heart.     If  you  know  it, 
'  that,  I  hope,  is  fufficient.— Do  not 
'  imagine,  my   dear,  that  I   want  to 
'  controul  you — but—'  He  ftopt. 

Miss  GR.  «  BUT  what,  Sir?— 
'  Pray,  Sir — '  And  (he  trembled  with 
eagernefs. 

SIR  CH.  '  But  it  was  not  right 
'  to — And  yet,  I  wim  that  I  were  mif- 

*  taken  in  this  point,  and  my  filter  not 

*  wrong !' 

Miss  GR.  «  Well,  Sir,  you  have 
'  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  to  think — '  There 
(he  ftopt. 

SIR.  CH.  *  That  there  is  a  man 
'  whom  you  can  approve  of — notwith- 
'  ftanding— ' 

Miss  GR.  «  All  I  have  faid  to  the 
«  contrary.  Well,  Sir,  if  there  be,  it 
'  is  a  great  fault  to  have  denied  it." 

SIR  CH.     '  That  is  all  I  mean.— 

*  It  is  no  fault  for  you  to  prefer  one 
«  man  to  another.     It  is  no  fault  in 
4  you  to  give  this  preference  to  any 

*  man,  without  consulting  your  bro- 
'  ther.     I  propofed  that  you  mould  be 
'  entirely  miftrefs  of  your  own  con- 

*  duct  and  actions.      It  would  have 
'  been  ungenerous  in  mr,  to  have  fup- 

*  pofed  you  accountable  to  me,  who 

*  had  done  no  more  than  my  duty  by 

*  you.     Pear  Charlotte,  do.  not  ima- 

I.  i  *  gir.e 
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'  s;ine  me  capable  of  laying  fuch  a 
'  load  on  your  free  will:  but  I  fhould 

*  not  have  been  made  to  pronounce  to 
'  LordG.  and  even  to  the  earl  his  fa- 
'  ther,  (on  their  enquiries  whether  your 

*  affections  were  or  were  not  engaged) 
'  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  them  hopes 
'of  fucceeding.' 

Mrss  G  R.    *  Are  you  fare,  Sir  r 

SIR  CH.     '  O  my  filter,  how  hard 

'  fought  (now  muft  I  fty?)    is  this 

'  battle! — I  can  urge  it  no   farther. 

'  For  your  fake,  I  can  urge  it  no  far- 

*  ther."' 

MissGR. (  Name  your  man,  Sir! — ' 

SIR  CH.    '  Not  my  man,  Charlotte, 

'  —Captain  Anderfon  is  not  my  man.' 

Hcarofe;  and,  taking  her  motion - 

lefs  hand,  prefled  it  with  his  lips  : — 

'  Be  not  too  much  difturbed,'  faid  he. 

*  I  am  diftrefled.,  my  lifter,  for  your 
'  diftrefs — I  think,  more  than  I  am  for 

*  the  error.'    And,  faying  this,  bow- 
ing to  her,  he  withdrew. 

*  He  £iw  and   pitied   her  confufion. 
She  was  quite  confounded.      It  was 
very  ejood  of  him  to  withdraw,  to  give 
her  time  to  recover  herfelf.     Lady  L. 
gave  her  her  falts.     Mifs  Grandifon 
hardly  ever  wanted  falts  before. 

'  O  what  a  poor  creature  am  I,"  faid 
fhe,  '  even  in  my  own  eyes ! — Don't 
defpife  me,  Harriet. — Dr.  Bartlett, 
can  you  excufe  rne  for  fo  Jiurdj  a 
pcrfeyerance  ?— Forcjixre  me,  my  lord! 
—Lady  L.  be  indulgent  to  a  filter's 
fault. — But  my  brother  will  always 
fee  me  in  this  depreciating  light! 
A  bat  tie  hard  fought,"  indeed!  How 
onr  error,  perfifted.  in,  produces  an- 
cther  •' 

When  Sir  Charles  heard  her  voice, 
as  talking,  every  one  Toothing  and 
pitying  her,  he  returned.  She  would 
haverifen,  with  a  difpofition  feemingly, 
as  if  (he  would  have  humbled  herfelf 
at  his  feet:  but  he  took  her  folded 
hands  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
drew  a  chair  clofe  to  her,  and  fat  down ; 
•with  what  fweetmajefty,  and  mingled 
companion  in  his  countenance !  Mifs 
til-andiron's  covfiioufnefs  made  it  ter- 
rible only  to  her.—''  Forgive  me,  Sir!' 
vrre  her  words. 

'  Dear  Charlotte,  I  do.  We  have 
all  ibmcthing  to  be  forgiven  for.  We 
pity  others  then  moft  cordially,  when 
we  want  pity  ourfelvcs.  Remember 
only,  in  fhc  caies  of  other  perfons, 
to  ilftm  the  it-verity  of  your  virtue.' 


He  had  Mrs.Oldham  in  his  thoughts., 
as  we  all  afterwards  concluded. 

'  We  know  not,'  faid  he,  « to  what 
inconveniences  a  {mail  departure  from 
principle  will  lead:  and  now  let  us 
look  forward.  But  firft,  had  you 
rather  fhew  me  into  your  dremng- 
room?' 

Miss  GR.  *  T  have  now  nowifh 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  perfons 
prefent,  I  will  only  withdraw  for  a 
few  moments.1 

She  went  out.  I  followed  her.  And 
then,  wanting  fomebody  to  divide  her 
fault  with,  the  dear  Charlotte  blamed 
my  najly  fcribbling  again  :  <  But  for 
'  that,"  laid  fhe,  •  I  mould  have  told 

*  you  all.' 

'  And  what,  my  dear,    would  that 

*  have   done?'    returned    I: — '  That 

*  would  not  have  prevented—' 

1  No ;  but  yet  you  might  have  given 

*  me  your  advice:  I  fliould  have   had 

*  the  benefit  of  that  j  and  my  confef- 

*  fions  would  have  been,  then,  perhaps, 
'  aforehand  with   his  accuiations.— 
'  But  forg-ive  me,  Harriet — ' 

'  O  my  Charlotte,'  thought  I  to 
myfelf,  '  could  you  but  rein  in  your 
1  charming  fpirit,  a  little,  <very  little, 

*  you  would  not  have  had  two  forgive- 

*  nelTes  to  afk  inftead  of  one.' 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MISS   BYRON.     IN  CON  TIN7  U  ATION. 

MISS  Grandifon  defired  me  to 
return  to  the  company.  I  did. 
She  foon  followed  me  ;  took  her  feat  j 
and,  with  an  air  of  mingled  dignity 
and  concern,  delivered  herfelf  after 
this  manner. 

'  If  it  be  not  too  late,  after  a  perfe- 

*  yerance  in  error  fo  obftinate,  to  re- 
'  inflate  myfelf  in  my  brother's  good 
'  opinion,  dearer  to  me  than  that  of 
'  the  whole  world  befides,    my  inge- 
'  nuoufnefs  mail  make  atonement  for 

*  that  error.1 

SIR  CH.  'I  would  fpare  my  fifter 
«  the—' 

Miss  GR.  *  I  will  not  be  fpared, 
«  Sir. — Pray  hear  me. — I  would  not, 

*  in  order  to  extenuate  my  own  faults, 
'  (I  hope  I  have  not  many)    feek  to 
'  throw  blame  upon  the  abfent  j  much 

*  lefs  upon   the  everlaftiitgly  abfent : 

*  and  yet  my  brother's  piety  muft  not 
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W  offended,  'if  I  am  obliged  to  fay 
fortfiethifig  that  may  feem  to  call  a 
/hade  on  a  memory — Be  not  hurt, 
Sir — I  will  be  favourable  to  that  me- 
mory, and  jutt  to  my  own  fault. *— • 
You,  Harriet,  would  no  more  ex-- 
rule  me,  than  my  brother,  if  I  failed 
in  either.' 
I  bowed  and  blumed.  Sir  Charles 
looked  at  Hie  with  a  benign  afpeft. 
'  My  f'albtr,'  proceeded  (he,  'thought 

*  fit  to  be,  or  tofeem  to  be,  difpleafed 

*  with  fomething  that  puffed  between 
'  him  and  Lord  L.  on  the  application 

*  made    by   my  lord  to  him  for  my 
'  filter.1 

SIR  CH.  c  He  was  notwilling*  per- 

*  haps,  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  fhould 

*  be  began  but  at  his  own  fir  ft  motion, 

*  however  unexceptionable   the  man, 

*  or  the  propolal.1 

Miss  GR.  '  Every  one  knows  that 
1  my  father  had   great  abilities ;  and 

*  they  were  adorned   with  a  vivacity 

*  and  fpirit,  that,  where-ever  pointed> 

*  there  was  no  refilling.     He  took  his 

*  two  daughters   to  talk  upon  this  oc- 

*  cnlion;  and  being  deiirous  to  difcou- 

*  rage    in   them,    at   that  time,    any 

*  thoughts  of  marriage,    he   exertedj 

*  betides  his  authority,  on  this  oeca- 

*  lion,  (which  I  can  truly  fay,  had  due 

*  weight  with  us  both)  that  vein  of  hu- 

*  mour  and  raillery  for  which  he  was 

*  noted  :   infomuch  that  his  poor  girls 
r  were  confounded,  and  unable  to  hold 

*  up  their  heads.     My  filler,  in  parti- 

*  cular,  was  made  to  be  afLamed  of  a 

*  paflion,  that  fnrely   no  young  wo- 

*  man,  theobjecl  fo  worthy,  ought  to  be 
'  amamed  of.    My  father  alfo  thought 

*  fit  (perhaps  for  wife  reafons)  to  ac^ 

*  quaint  us,    that  he  defigned  for  us 

*  but  fmall  fortunes :  and  this  depreci- 
t  ated  me  with  myfelf.     My  fitter  had 

*  a  ftrohger  mind,  and  had  better  pro- 

*  (peels.     I  could  not  but  apprehend, 
'  from  what  my  f\fler  fuffered,  what 

*  mult  be  my  fufferings  in  turn  ;  and  I 

*  thought  1  could  be  induced  to  take 

*  any  ftep,  however  ram,  where  virtue 
'  was  not  to  be  wounded,  rather  than 

*  undergo  what  me  underwent,  from 

*  the  raillery  of  a  man  fo  lively,  and 

*  fo  humorous,  and  who  Hood  in   fo 

*  venerable  a  degree  of  relation  to  me. 

*  While  thefe  impreffions  were  itrong 

*  in  my  mind,  Captain  Anderfon,  who 

*  was  quartered  near  us,  had  an  op- 

*  portuiiity  to  fail  iuto  ray  comply  ;»t 


*  an  afTembly.    He  is  a  fprightly  man, 
'  and  was  well  received  by  every  body; 

*  and  particularly  a  favourite  of  three 
c  young  Indies,  who  could  hardly  be 
'  civil   to  each  other  on  his  account: 

*  and  this,  I  own,  when  he  made  affi- 

*  duous  coilrt  to  me,  in  preference  to 
'  them,  and   to   every  other  woman, 
'  gave  hhin  fpme  confequence  with  mej 

*  and  then,  being  the  principal  officer 
'  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  was 

*  carolled  as  if  he  were  a  general.     A 
'  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Grandifon 
'  was   deemed  a  prize  worthy  of  his 

*  ambition,  by  evei-y  body,   as  well  a* 
'  by  himtelf :    while  this  poor  daugh- 
1  ter,  dreading  the  difficulties  that  her 
'   filter  had  met  with,  and  being  led  to 
'  think,  by  what  her  father  declared 
'  to   both   filters,    that  two   or   three 
1  thoufand  pounds  would  be  the  height 

*  of  her  fortune,  had   only  to  appre- 

*  hend,  that  a  captain  either  of  horle 

*  or  foot,  who  had  been  perhaps  for 
4  years  a  frequenter  oFpubilck  places, 

*  both  in  town  and  country,  in  hopes 

*  of  railing  his  fortune,  would  think 

*  himfelf  but  poorly  paid  for  his  pains^ 

*  (were  me  even  to  obtain  her  father's 
'  pardon)  fliould  me  enrage  without 

*  waiting  for  his  confent ;  as  me  wa» 
1  urged  to  do,  by  letters,    which  he 
'  fi/und  ways'    uniiiipe&cdly   to   fc^d 

*  her.— I  hope,  Sir — I  hope,  my  lord, 
f  —and  you,  my  tr/o  lillcrs-^-that  you 
'  rvill  noiv,  from  whit   I    have  l;/ui» 

*  acquit  me  of  in'ir,cetitv',  though  you 
1  cannot  of  pr.Jl  inc]ii';reuon. 

'  Never Lheleis,    my  pride  at  times 

*  was  piqued:  fometimes    I   declared 
c  off;    at  other   times   was   prevailed 

*  upon  by  arts  which  men  are  malter* 
1  of,  to  go  on  again  j  till  I  found  my- 
1  felf  entangled,  and  at  a  loi's  to  know 

*  ho\v  to  go  either  backward  or  fcr- 

*  ward.     The  gentleman  was  indeed 

*  of  ;;  genteel  family:  but  the  object 
'  cf  my  filter's  regard  had  fo  much  ty 
'  be  laid  for  bim\    ftood  fo  well  with 
'  my  brother  j  and  even  with  uny  fa* 
'  ther ;  was  fo  much  the  man  of  <jua- 
'  Jrty,  iii  every  refpeft  j  that  arafh  ftep 
'  in  me,  J  could  not  but  thmk>  would 
1  be  looked  upon  as  tl-emcredifgrace- 
s  ful,  on  that  account;    and  that  if  J 
i  married   Captain  Anderion,  I  mutt 
'  be  rejeitcd,  lconi«d,  for  one  while, 
:  if  not  for  ever, 

ff  And  what  title/*  often  thought 

f  I,  when  I  permitted  myfcit'  icrioufiy 

L  1  a  «  to 
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to  think,  "  have  I  to  give  my  father 
a_/Gtf,  my  brother,  my  filler,  my 
Lord  L/ (mould  he  and  my  fifter 
marry)  a  brother,  whom  they  would 
not  have  chofen,  nor  will  probably 
own  ?— Have  not  they  a  better  right 
to  reject  him  for  their  relation,  than 
I  have  to  chule  him  for  my  hul- 
band  ?  And  lhall  Charlotte  Gran- 
difon,  the  daughter  of  the  molt  pru- 
dent  of  mothers,  take  a  ftep  that 
(hall  make  her  be  looked  upon  as 
the  difgrace  of  her  family  ?  Shall 
Jbe  be  obliged  to  follow  a  Ibldier's 

*'  fortune  into  dift'erent  quarters,  and 

*'  perhaps  diftant  regions  ?" 

'  Such  as  thefe  were,  at  times,  my 

*  reafonings  ;  and  perhaps  they  would 

*  have  had  the   lei's   force   with  me, 
4  had  I,  in  giving  myfelf  a  kujband, 

*  had  none  of  thefe  relations  living, 

*  on  whom  to  obtrude  a  new  one,  to 

*  their  diflike,  by  my  marriage. 

*  Hence  I  could  not  bear  to  reveal 
'*  the  matter  to  my  fifter,  who,  in  her 

*  choice,  had  ib  much  advantage  over 

*  me.      I  thought   within   thele    few 
4  weeks  paft,  I  could  reveal  it  to  my 

*  new-found  fifter ;  and  it  was  one  of 

*  my  motives  to  come  hither,  at  your 

*  invitation,  Lord  and  Lady  L.  when 

*  you  told  me  me  was  fo  obliging  as 
'  to  accompany  you  down:    but  Ihe 
'  was  everlaflingly  writing  ;  and  I  was 
4  Ihy  of  forcing  an  opportunity,    as 

*  none  agreeably  offered.' 

SIR  CH.     '"I  wculd  rot  interrupt 

*  you,  Charlotte. — But  may  I  aflc,  If 

*  this  whole  affair  was  carried  on  by 

*  letter?    Did  you  not  fometimes  fee 

*  each  other?' 

Miss  GR.     «  We  did.     But  our 

*  meetings  were  not  frequent,  becauie 

*  he  was   at  one  time    quartered   in 

*  Scotland;    at  another,  was  lent  to 
'  Ireland,  where  he  ftaid  fix  or  feven 

*  months ;  at  others,  in  diftant  parts 
'  of  the  kingdom.' 

SiRCn.  'In  what  part  of  the  king's 

*  dominions  is  the  captain  now?' 
Miss  GR.    c  Dear  Sir,    could  not 

*  the  perfon  who  acquainted  you  with 
'  the  affair,  inform  you  of  that  ?' 

SIR  CH.  (Smiling.)    '  The  perfon 
'  could,  Madam  j  and  did.     He  is  in 

*  Lcndon."1 

Miss  GR.    *  I  hope,  my  brother, 

*  after  the  freedom  or   my  confeffion, 
'  and  an   ingenuoufnefs    that  is    not 
'  often  found  in  1'uch  cafes  as  l-bis, 


'  will  not  be  fo  unkind  as  to  imagine, 
'  that  I  ought  to  have  traps  laid   for 

*  me,  as  if  I   were  not  now  at   laft 

*  frank  and  unreferved.' 

SIR.CH.  *  Exceedingly  j  u ft,  Char- 

*  lotte!  exceedingly  juit  ! — Ibeu;your 

*  pardon.     I  laid,  we  hud   all  Vome- 

*  thing  to  be  forgiven  for.     I  am  not 
'  however  questioning  you,    with  in- 
1  tent  to  cajl  ajloney  but  to  lend  you  a 

*  band* 

Miss  GR.  '  O  that  we  had  had  li- 

*  berty  granted  to  us,  having  fitch  a 
4  brother,  to  correfpond  with  him  !— 
'  Happy  (hall  I  be,  if  I  can  atone — ' 

There  (he  ftopt. 

SIR  CH.  '  Proceed  with  your  ftory, 
'  my  dear   Charlotte. — Greatly   does 

*  the  atonement  overbalance  the  fault !' 
Miss   GR.    (Bowing  to  her   bro- 
ther)    '  Captain  Anderfen  is  in  town. 

*  I  have  feen  him  twice.     I  was  to 

*  have  feen  him  at  the  play,  had  I  not 

*  come  down  to  Colnebrook.       Not 
'  a  tittle  of  the  truth  will  I  hide  from 
'  you.     Now    I    have    recovered   the 

*  right  path,  not  one  wry  ftep  will  I 

*  ever  again   wilfully   take.      I  have 
'  fuffered  enough  by  thofe  I  had  taken, 
'  though  I  endeavoured  to  carry  it  off 
'  as  well  as  I  could  (even  fometimes 
'  by  a  fpirit  of  bravery)   when  it  lay 
'  heavy  here !'  Putting  her  hand  to  her 
heart. 

Sir  Charles  role  from  his  feat ;  and 
taking  one  of  his  fifter' s  hands  between 
both  his,  *  Worthy  fifter!  amiable 
Charlotte !  After  this  noble  frank- 
nefs,  I  muft  not  permit  you  to  ac- 
cufe  youriflf.  An  error  gractfully 
acknowledged,  is  a  victory  won. 
If  you  think  Captain  Anderlbn 
worthy  of  jour  heart,  he  mail  have 
a  place  in  mine ;  and  I  will  ufe  my 
intereft  with  Lord  and  Lady  L.  to 
allow  of  his  relation  to  them.  Mils 
Byron  and  Dr.  Bartlctt  will  look 
upon  him  as  their  friend.' 
He  fat  down  again  5  his  countenance 
(hiiiing  with  brotherly  love. 

Miss  GR.  *  O  Sir,  what  mail  I 
fay  ?  You  add  to  my  difficulties  by 
your  goodneis.  I  have  told  you  how 
I  had  entangled  myfelf.  Captain 
Anderfon's  addrcfs  began  with  hopes 
of  a  great  fortune,  which  he  imagined 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Grandi- 
fon  could  not  fail,  firft  or  laft,  to 
have.  That  this  was  his  prir.rijol 
motive,  has  been,  on  mcmy  <xc.i- 
'«  fior.s, 
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tions,  (on  too  mrfny  for  his  advan- 
tage) vifible  to  me.  My  allowance 
of  his  addrefs,  as  I  have  hinted, 
was  owing  to  my  apprehensions, 
that  I  Should  not  be  ?  fortune  worthy 
of  a  more  generous  man.  At  that 
time,  our  life  was  a  confined  one ; 
and  I  girlimly  wiShed  fcr  liberty — 
MATRIMONY  and  LIBERTY — Girl- 
iSh  connexion !  as  I  have  fmce 
thought.' 
We  could  noire  of  us  help  fmiling 

at  this  lively  laiiy :  but  She  went  on 

more  ferioufiy. 

*  I  thought  at  firft,    that  I  could 

'  break  with  him  when  I  would  :  but 

*  he  holds  me  to  it ;   and  the  more, 

*  fine*  he  has  heard  of  your  goodnefs 

*  to  me  ;    and  builds  great  hope's  of 

*  future  preferment  on  the  alliance/ 
SIR.CH.  '  But  do  you  not  love  Cap  - 

*  tain  Anderfon,  my  filler  r 

Miss  Gil.  f  I  believe  I  love  him  as 

*  well  as  he  lo^es  me.     His  principal 

*  view,  as  I  have  laid,  hr.s  come  out, 
f  avowedly,  to  be  to  my  foitune.     If 

*  J  regulate  my  eiteem  for  him  by  his 

*  fc.-r  me,  I  ought  not,  for  the  very 

*  reafon  that  he  likes  me,  to  approve 

*  of  him.'' 

SIR  CH.    *  I  do  not  wonder  that 

*  the  captain  is  defirous  to  "  hoUyou  to 

*  it,"  to  ufe  your  words  :  but,  my  dear 

*  Charlotte,  anfwer  me,  have  you  had 

*  Ids    liking    to    Captain    Anderfon 
'  Since  yon r  fortune  is  ascertained,  and 

*  abfolulely  in  your  own  power,  than 
'  yoii  had  before  ?' 

Miss  GR.    *  Not  on  that  account, 

*  if  I  know  my  heart :  but  he  has  been 

*  a  much  more  earned  fuiter  iince  your 
'  sfoodneft  to  me  wa$  generally  known, 

*  than  before.     When  public  report 
'  had  made  me  abfolutely  dependent 
'  on  ray  brother  ;  and  diminished  (be- 

*  yond  the  truth,   as  it  has  proved) 
'  the   circumflanees    of    the   family ; 
'  and  when  my  filter  and  I  were  un- 
•*  happy   between  our  fears  and  our 
'  hopes ;  I  then  heard  but  little  from 

*  Captain  Anderfon  ;  and  that  little 

*  was  Co  prudent,  and  Jo  cold— But  I 
'  had  found  out  the  man  before.' 

Lord  and  Lady  L.  with  warmth  of 
vo.ce,  called  him  unworthy  man.  I 
thought  him  fo  ;  and  fo,  by  his  looks, 
did  Dr.  Bartlett. 

SIR  CH.    «  Poor  man!— He  feems 

*  tg  have  been  too  prudent,  t«  trull 
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even  to  Providence. —But  what,  my 
fitter,  are  now  yourdrfficrjties  ?' 
Miss  GR.  '  They  rT^c^.-d  from  my 
folly.  Captain  Anden'on-  appeared. 
to  me  at  first,  amanofSenfe,  as  well 
as  an  agreeable  man  inhisperfon  and 
a!'-.  He  had  a  lively  and  ea'fy  elo- 
cution. He  fpoke  without  doubt ; 
and  /  had  therefore  the  lefs  doubt  of 
his  understanding.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  fay  agreeable  things 
to  a  woman,  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner, has  her  vanity  on  his  fide  j  fmce, 
to  doubt  his  veracity,  would  be  to 
queflion  her  own  merit.  When  he 
came  to  write,  my  judgment  was 
even  ftill  more  engaged  in  his  favour 
than  before.  But  when  he  thought 
himfclf  on  a  fafe  footing  with  me, 
he  then  loft  his  hand-writing,  and 
his  Stile,  and  even  his  orthography, 
I  blufti  to  fay  it  j  and  then  I  bluShed 
to  fee  it.' 

SIR  CH.  f  Men  will  be  men.  It 
is  natural  for  us,  when  we  find  out 
our  imperfections,  to  endeavour  to 
fupply  them,  or  to  glofs  them  over 
to  thofe,  whofe  good  opinion  of  us 
we  wifh  to  engage.  I  have  known 
men  who  are  not  fo  ready  as  the  cap- 
tain feems  to  have  been,  to  find  out 
their  own  defects.  Captain  Ander- 
fon, perhaps,  loft  his  letter- writer^ 
by  the  Shifting  cf  quarters.  But  it 
is  ftrange  that  a  man  of  family,  as 
the  captain  is,  Should  be  fo  very- 
illiterate.'' 

Miss  GR.  *  His  early  wildnefles, 
as  I  afterwards  heard,  made  him 
run  from  School,  before  he  had 
acquired  common  fchool-learning. 
His  friends  bought  him  a  pair  of 
colours.  That  was  all  they  would 
ever  do  for  him  :  and  his  father 
marrying  a  Second  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  children,  confidered  not  him  as 
one.  This  came  out  to  be  his  Story. 
But  he  difplayed  himfclf  to  me  in, 
very  different  lights.  He  pretended 
to  have  a  pretty  eftate,  which,  though 
not  large,  was  well  conditioned,  and 
capable  of  improvement}  befidcs  very 
considerable  expectations.  A  mind 
that  would  not  impofe  on  another, 
rnuit  leait  bear  to  be  impofed  upott 
itfelf :  but  I  could  not  help  defpifing 
him,  when  I  found  myfelf  fo  grofsly 
impofsd  upon  by  the  letters  he  had 
procured  to  be  written  for  him ;  and, 
«  that 
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4  that  he  was  not  either  the  rpan  of 
'  fcnfe,   or  learr.ing,    that  he   would 

*  have  had  me  think  him.' 

SIR  CH.  '  But  what  was  thcyj/V- 

*  fctting,  my  fifter,    that  he  thought 

*  he  was  upon  with  you  ?" 

Miss  Ga.  '  O  Sir!  while  all  thefe 

*  good  appearances  held  in  his  favour, 
'  he  had  teazed   me   into  a  promife. 
4  And  when  he  had  gained  that  point, 
'  then  it  -was,  or  foon  after,  that  he 
1  wrote  to  me  with    his  own   hand. 
'  And  yet,  though  he  convinced  me 
4  by  doing  fo,  that  he  had  before  em- 

*  ployed  another,  it  was  a  point  agreed 

*  upon,  that  our  intercourfe  was  {o  be 
4  an  abfolute  fecret  j   and  I  trembled 

*  to  find  myfelf  expofed  to  his  fcribe, 
4  a~  man  I  knew  not  5  and  who  muft 

*  certiinly  defpife  the  lover  whom  he 

*  helped  to  all  his  agreeable  flourilhes ; 
4  ana,  in  defpiling  him,  muft  proba- 

*  bly  defpife   me.      Yet  I   ivill  fay, 

*  that  my  letters  were  fuch.  as  I  can 
'  fitbmit  to  the  fevereft  eye.     It  was 

*  indeed  giving    him   encouragement 

*  enough,  that  I  anfwered  him  by  pen 
4  and  ink:  and  he  prefumed  enough 

*  upon  it,  or  he  had  never  dared  to 
4  teaze  me  for  a  promifej  as  he  did  for 

*  months  before  I  made  him  one.' 
SIR  CH.  *  Women  mould  never  be 

4  drawn  in  to  fetter  themfelves  by 
4  promifes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
4  ought  always  to  defpife,  and  directly 
'  to  break  with,  the  man  who  offers 

*  to  exa6l  a  promife  from  them.     To 

*  what  end  is  a  promife  of  this  kind 

*  endeavoured  to  be  obtained,  if  the 
'  urger  fufpe&s  not  the  fund's  of  his 

*  addrefles  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 

*  have  a  right  to  be  confultedj  and  if 

*  he  did  not  doubt  either    his    own 
4  merit,    or  the   lady's  honour,    and 

*  feared   her   returning  difcretion  ?— 

*  Therefore  wanted  to  put  it  out  of 
'  her  own   power  to  be  dutiful ;    or 
'  (if  me   had   began   to  fwerve,    by 
4  liftening  to  a  clandeftine  addrefs)  to 
4  recover  herfelf?    Your  father,    my 

*  dear,  (but  you  might  not  know  that) 
4  could  have  abfolved  you  from  this 
'  promiJe*.      You    have    not     now, 

*  however,  any  body  to  controul  you  j 

*  you  are  abfolutely  your  own  miftreis  : 
'  and  J  fee  not  but  a  promife— But, 
'  pray,  of  what  nature  was  this  pro- 

,«  mife?' 

.    Miss  GR.    'O.my  folly !— I  de- 

••  -dared,    that  I   never  would  marry 


c  any  other  man  without  his 

'  while  he  was  fmgle.     By  this  mean* 

*  (to  my  confufion)  I   own,    that   I 

*  ma.dc  him  my  father,  my  guardian) 
'  rrjy  brother;    at  leaft,    I  made  the 
'  influences  over  me,  of  fuch  of  them 
c  as  had  been  living,  of  no  avail,   in 

*  the  moft  material  article  of  my  life  j 

*  teazed,  as  I  told  you,  into  itj  and 

*  againft  my  judgment.' 

'  Soon  after,  he  let  me  know,  a?  I 
'  faid,  in  his  own  hand -writing,  what 

*  an   illiterate,    what   a  mere   fupcr- 
'  fkial  man  I  had  entered  into  treaty 
'  with.     And  ever  fince  I   have  been 
'  endeavouring  by  pen,  as  well  as  in 
'  perfon,    to  get  him   to  abfolve  me 

*  from  my  ralh   promife.     And  this 

*  was  my  view  aild  endeavour  before 

*  I  had  a  title  to  the  independence,  in 
'  which,  Sir,  you  was  fo  good  as  to 
'  eftablilh  me. 

*  I  once  thought,'    proceeded   fhe, 

*  that  he  would  ealily  have  complied t 
'  and  have  looked  out  elfewhere  for  a 
'  wife ;  for  I  fought  not  to  fetter  him, 
'  as  you  juftly  call  it :  he  was  not  of 
'  fo  much  confequence  with  me ;  >nd 
6  this  renders  me,   perhaps,    the  lel'g 

*  excufeable — But  you   held  me  not 

*  long  enough  in  fufpenfe,  as  to  the 

*  great  things  you  intended  to  do  for 

*  me,  to  enable  me*  to  obtain  that  re, 
'  leafe  from  Captain  Anderfon,  which 

*  I  was  meditating  to  procure,  before 
4  he  knew  what  thofe  were. 

*  All  this  time  I  kept  my  own  fe- 

*  cret.     I  had  not  confidence  enough 

*  in  the  iteps  I  had  fo  ramly  taken,  (ir- 
'  deed   had   not  humility  enough)    to 
'  make  any  living  creature  acquainted 
'  with  my  fituation .   and  this  was  the 
1  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  that  I  never  was 

*  gUefled  at  or  found  out.     The  pro- 
'  verb  fays,   "  Two  can  keep  a  Jecret, 
te  tuptnotte  is  a-ivaj :*'  But  my  Harriet 
{  knows,1    [I   bowed]    •  that  I  very 
'  early,  in  my  knowledge  of  her,  droj'.t 

*  hints  of*  an  entanglement t  as  I  huli-' 

*  croufly  called  it ;  for  I  could  not, 
'  withjuftice,  fay  loveC 

SIR    CH.    *  Charming   franknefsl 
'  How  do  your  virtues  Ihine  through 

*  your  very  miftakes! — But  there  arc 

*  many  women  who  have  fuffered  them  - 

*  felvcs   to   be  worfe  entangled,  even 

*  beyond  Recovery,  when  they  havr  .'"•*" 
'  had  to  plead  the  apprcheniions  winca 

*  you  had  at  entering  into  this  affair..' 
Miss  GR.    'You  are  Sir  Charles 
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Crandlfon,  Sir :  I  need  not  fay  more. 
We  often  dread,  in  ram.  engagements, 
to  make  thofe  communications,  which 
only  can  be  a  means  to  extricate  us 
from  the  difficulties  into  which  we 
have  plunged  ourfelves.  Had  I,  for 
the  kit  fix  or  feven  years  of  my  life, 
known  my  brother  as  I  now  know 
him;  had  I  been  indulged  in  a  cor- 
rcfponden-ce  with  him  in  his  ahicnce  ; 
not  a  ftep  *-vould  I  have  taken,  bxit 
with  his  approbation.' 
SIR.  CH.  *  Perhaps  I  was  too  im- 
plicit on  this  occanori  :  bat  I  always 
thought  it  more  fafe,  in  a  diipittable 
cafe,  to  check,  than  to  give  way  to, 
an  inc liuation .  My  father  knew  the 
world.  He  was  not  an  ill-natured 
man.  He  loved  his  daughters.  I 
had  not  the  vanity  to  imagine,  that 
my  filters,  the  youuge/f  near  as  old  as 
myfelf,  would  want  my  advice,  in  ma- 
terial articles;  and  to  breakthrough 
a  father's  commands,  for  the  fake 
merely  of  gratifying  myfelf—  I  don't 
know  how — But  I  could  not  do  it : 
and  as  a  confiderate  perfon,  when  he 
has  loft  a  dear  friend,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  parent,  is  apt  to  recollecl 
with  pleafure  thofe  inftances  in  which 
he  has  given  joy  to  the  departed,  and 
with  pain  the  contrary;  methinks  I 
am  the  more  fatisfied  with  myfelf, 
for  having  obeyed  a  command,  that 
however,  at  the  time,  I  knew  not 
how  to  account  for.1 
Miss  GR.  *  You  are  happy,  bro- 
ther, in  this  recollection.  1  Ihould 
be  more  unhappy  than  I  am  (on  your 
principles)  had  \  vexed  my  father  in 
this  affair .  Thank  God  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it.  But  now,  Sir,  I  have 
told  you  the  whole  truth.  I  have  not 
aggravated  the  failings  of  Captain 
Anderfon ;  nor  wifh  to  -lo  ib :  for 
the  man  that  once  I  had  but  the  fha- 
dow  of  a  thought  to  make  one  day 
my  neareft  relation,  is  intitled,  I 
think,  to  my  good  ivijhes,  though  he 
prove  r.ot  quite  fo  worthy  as  I  once 
believed  him. 

*  Permit  me,  however,  to  add,  that 
Captain  Anderfon  is  paflionate,  over- 
bearing :  I  have  never  of  lata  met 
him,  but  with  great  reluctance.  Had 
I  not  come  to  Colnebrook,  I  fhould 
have/**/*  him,  as  I  coniefled  ;  but  it 
was  with  the  refolution  that  I  had  for 
a  conlklerable  time  paft  avowed  to 
him,  never  to  be  his  j  and  to  be  a 


*  iingle  woman  all  my  life,  if  he  would 
'  not    dilengage  me  of  my  raih,  my 

*  foolifh  promife.     And  no-.v  be  plrai- 
'  ed,'   (looking  round  her  to  everyone 
prefcnt)  '  to  adviie  me  what  to  do,' 

LORD  L.    '  I  think  the  man  utter- 

*  ly  unworthy    of   you,    filter    Clnr- 
'  lotto.     I  think  you  are  right  to  re- 

*  ibive  never  to  have  him.' 

LADY  L.   *  Without  waiting  for  my 

*  brother's   opinion,  I  muft  iVv,  that 
'  he  acls  moil  urtgehctoiifly  and   ur> 

f  worthily,  to  hold  you  to  an  unequal 
'  promife  :  a  promife,  the  like  of  which 
'  you  offered  not  to  bind  him  by.  T 
'  cannot,  Charlotte,  think  you  bound 

*  by  fuclva  promife :  and  the  poor  trick 

*  of  getting  another  perfon  to  write  hi* 

*  letters  .for   him,    and   expofino-  niy 
'  filter  to  a  llranger,  and  again  ft  (Upu- 

*  lation — Howl   mould  hate'hitn! — 
'  What  fay  you,   fifter  ITarrirt  ?* 

HARRIET.  *  I  fhould  be  unwoiflty 

*  of  this  kind  confidence,  if  thus  callvd 

*  upon,    I    did    not    fav    fomethinjr, 
'  though  it  came  out  to  be  nest  re  no- 

*  thing — There  feems  not  to  hs.vcbeen. 
'  any  Itrong  affection,  any  fympathy 
c  of  foul,  if  I  may  fo  expreis  myfelf, 
'  at  any   time,  Mifs  Grandifon,   be- 
'  tween  you  and  Captain  Anderfon,  I 
4  think?' 

SIR  CH.  *  A  very  proper  quefUon.' 
Miss  GR.  *  There  was  not,  on 

*  either  fide,  I  believe.     I  have  h  in  fed 
1  at  my  motives,  and  at  /-r>.     In  cv-ery 
c  letter  of  his,  he  gave  me   caufe  to 

*  confirm  what  I  have  laid  of  his  felf- 

*  intereftednefs  :  and   now  his  prinri- 

*  pal  plea  to  hold  me  to  my  prom i fir, 
'  is,  kis  interelt.     I  would  not  to  him, 

*  I  never  did,  plead  mine ;  though  his 

*  example  would  excuie  me,  if  I  did/ 
LoRoL.  '  Was  the  promife  ijiven 

*  in  writing,  fitter  ?' 

MissGR.  «  Indeed   it  was.'     She 
looked  down. 

HARRIET.  *  May  I  be  pardoned, 
Madam? — The  liibftance  of  your 
promife  was,  that  you  would  never 
marry  any  other  man  without  his 
confent,  while  he  remained  unmar- 
ried— Did  you  promife,  that,  if  ever 
you  did  marry  at  all,  it  ihould  be  to 
him  ?' 

Miss  GR.  «  No.  He  vranted  me 
to  promife  that;  but  I  refufed.  And 
now,  my  Harriet,  what  is  your  ad- 
vice  ?' 

HARRIET.  c  I  beg  to  hear  Dr.  Bart- 
«  iitt'i 
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*  lett's  epinion — and  yours,  Sir — '  (to 
Sir  Charles')  *  bctforel  prefume  to  give 
4  mine.' 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  the  doclor. 
The  do6lor  referred  himfclf  to  him. 
SIR  CH.  *  Then,  doftor,  you  muft 
fet  me  right,  if  I  am  wrong.     You 
are  a  cafuift. 

*  As  to  what  Lord  L.  has  {aid,  I 
think  with  his  lordmip,  that  Captain 
Anderfon  appears  not,  in  any  of  his 
conduct,    to    be    worthy    of   Mifs 
Grandifon  :    and  in  truth,  I   don't 

*  know  many  who  are.     If  I  am  par- 

*  tial,  excufe  the  brother.^ 

She  bowed.  Every  one  was  pleafed 
tb*t  Mifs  Grandifon  was  enabled  to 
hold  up  her  head,  as  fhe  did  on  this 
compliment  from  her  brother. 

SIR  CH.  «  I  think  alfo  if  my  f  <Vr 
efteems  him  not,  me  is  in  the  rigj.L 
to  refolve  never  to  be  his .  But  what 
mall  we  fay,  as  to  her  promife,  Ne- 
ver to  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man 
without  his  confent,  while  he  remains 
unmarried  ?  It  was  made,  I  apprehend, 
while  her  father  was  living  j  who 
might,  I  believe,  doclor,  you  will  al- 
low, have  abibived  her  from  it :  but 
then,  her  very  treating  with  him  finte 
to  difpenie  with  it,  fhews,  that  in  her 
own  confciencc  fhe  thinks  hcrfe'f 
bound  by  it.1 
Every  one  being  filent,  he  proceeded . 

*  Lady  L.  is  of  opinion,  that  he  acl  s 
ungeneroufiy  and  unworthily,  to  en- 
deavour to  hold  her  to  an  unequal 
promife:    but  what  man,   except  a 
very  generous  one   indeed,    having 
obtained  an  advantage  over  fuch   a 
woman  as  Charlotte'  [She  reddened] 
would  not  try  to  hold  it  ?  Muft  he 
not,  by  giving  up  this  advantage, 
vote  againfl  himfelf  ?  Women  fhould 
be  fure  of  the  men   in  whom  they 
place  a  confidence  that  concerv.^  them 
highly.      Can   you   think   that  the 
man  who  engages  a  woman  to  make 
a  promife,  does  not  intend  to  hold  her 
to  it  ?  W  hen  he  teazes  her  to  make 
it,  he  as  good  as  tells  her  he  does,  let 
what  will  happen  to  make  her  wilh 
ihe  had  not.' 

MissGa.  <  O  my  brother !  The  re- 
petition  of  that  word  tcazes ! — Are 
you  not  raillying  me  ?— Indeed  I  de- 
fer ve  it.1 
SIR  CH.  «  Men  gain  all  their  ad- 


'  vantages  by  teaming,  by  promife^  bj* 
'  importunitits — Be  not  concerned,  my 
'  Charlotte,  that  I  ufe  your  word.' 
Miss  GR.    *  O  my  brother,   what 

*  mail  I  do,  if  you  railly  me  on  my 
<  folly?' 

SIR  CH.  *  I  mean  not  to  railly  you. 
'  But  I  know  fomething  of  my  own 
(  fex ;  and  mu-fl  have  been  very  negli- 

*  gent  of  my  opportunities,  if  I  know 

*  not  fomething    of   the   'world.'1    [I 
thought,    Lucy,    he  would  here  have 
aifed  the  word  other  inftead  of  the  word 
luorld,  ]     *  We  have  heard  her  reafort 

*  for  not  binding  the  captain  by  a  like 

*  promife ;  which  was,    that   me  did 

*  not  value  him  enough  to  exacl  it : 

*  and  was  not  that  his  misfortune  ? 

'  She  is   apprehenfive  of  blame  on 

*  this  head  ;  but  her  fituation  will  be 
'  confidere'i :  I  muft  not  repeat  the  cir- 
{  cum  fiances.     I  was   grieved  to  he?r 
'  that  my  fillers  had  been  mfuch  cir- 

*  cumilances  !  What  pity,  that  thofe 
c  who  believe  they  bej}  know  the  fex, 

*  think  themfelves   intitled  to  treat  it 
'  with  leait   refpeci!'  [How  we  wo- 
men looked  upon  one  another!}  '  I 

*  ftiould  hope  in  charity,"   [In  charity r 
Lucy,  j  '*  and  for  the  true  value  I  bear 

*  it,  as  I  think  a  cjood  woman  one  of 

*  the  greateft  glories  of  the  creation, 

*  that  the  fault  is  not  generally  in  th<i 

',  fex- 

V  As  to  the  captain's  artifice  to  ob- 
1  tain  a  footing  by  letters  of  another 
'  man's  writing  5  that  was  enough  in- 

*  deed  to  make  a  woman,  who  herfel£ 
'  writes  finely,  defpife  him  when  me 
'  knew    it.      JBut    to  what  will   not 
'  fome  perfons  ftoop  to  gain  a  point,  on 
'  which  their  hearts  are  fixed  ?— Thia 
'  is  no  /te-iv  method.     One  fmgle  in- 

*  itance  I  mention.     Madam  Mainte- 

*  non,  it  is  reported,  was  employed 

*  in  this  way,  by  a  favourite  miilrefs 

*  of  Louis  XIV.    And  this  was  faidto 
(  be  the  means  of  introducing  hei   ti> 
f  the  monarch's  favour,  on  the  ruins 
'  of  her  employer.      Let  me  repeat, 

*  that  women  mould  be  fure  of  their 

*  men,  before  they  embark  with  them 
'  in  the  voyage  of  love.     "  Hate  the 
"  many''  fays  Lady  L.  "  for  fxpof.ng 
"  her-  to  the  letter -writer  r — Expef- 

*  ing. '-~-Lct  me  fay,  that  women,  who 
«  would  not  be  expafed,  mould  not  putt 
«  themfelves  out  of  their  own  power. 

<  —0  Mif» 
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<  — 0  Mifs  Byron!'  (turning,  to  my 
cbn'fuilon,  to  me,  who  was  too  ready 
to  apply  the  firft  part  of  the  caution) 
be  Ib  good  as  to  tell  my  Emily,  that 
fhemuft  never  love  a  man,  of  whole 
love   fhe   is   not  well  affured  ;  that 
fhe  muft  never  permit  a  man  to  know 
his  confequence  with  her,  till  me  is 
fure  he  is  grateful,  juft,  and  gene- 
rous j  and  that  fhe  muft  defpife  him 
as  a  mean  and  interefted  man,  the 
firft  moment  he  feeks  to  engage  her 
in  a  promife. — Forgive  me,    Char- 
lotte :  you  fo  generoufly  blame  your- 
felf,  that  you  will  not  fcruple  to  have 
your  experience  pleaded  for  an  ex- 
ample to  a  young  creature  who  may 
not  be  able,  if  entangled,  to  behave 
with  your  magnanimity/ 
Seafonably  did  he  fay  this  laft  part, 
fo  immediately  after  his  reference  to 
me  ;  for  I  made  Mifs  Grandifon's  con- 
fufion  a  half-cover  for  my  own ;  and  I 
fear  but  a  half-cover. 

I  find  I  mult  not  allow  myfelf  to  be 
long  from  you,  my  dear  friends ;  at 
lead  in  this  company.  Mils  Cantillon, 
Mils  Barnevelt,  and  half  a  dozen  more 
tnifles  and  mafters,  with  whofe  cha- 
racters and  defcriptions  I  firft  paraded ; 
Where  are  you  ?  Where  can  I  find 
you  ?  My  heart,  when  I  faw  you  at 
Lady  Betty  Williams's,  was  ealy  and 
unapprehenfive :  I  could  then  throw 
my  little  fquibs  about  me  at  pleafure  ; 
and  not  fear,  by  their  return  upon  me, 
the  fmgeing  of  my  own  cloaths  [ 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN   CONTINUATION. 

UT  now  what  remains  to  be 
'  done  for  our  lifter?'  alked  Lady 
L.  Charlotte  looked  round  her,  as 
ftconding  the  queftion.  Every  one 
referred  to  Sir  Charles. 

*  In  the  firft  place,  let  me  affure  you, 
my  dear  Charlotte,'  refumed  he, 
that  if  you  have  but  the  fhadow  of  a 
preference  for  Captain  Anderfon; 
and  if  you  believe,  from  what  has 
paffed  between  you,  and  from  the 
fufpenfe  you  have  kept  him  in,  (which 
may  have  been  an  hindrance  to  his 
fortune  or  preferment)  that  you  ought 
to  be  his,  whether  in  juilice,  or  by 
inclination ;  I  will  amicably  meet 
him,  in  order  to  make  and  tv  receive 


'  propofals.     If  we  do   not_/?W  him 

*  grateful  or  generous,  we  will  make 
(  him  fo,  by  our  example;  and  I  will 
4  begin  tofet  it.' 

Every  one  was  affected :  Dr.  Bartlett 
as  much  as  any  body.  Mifs  Grandifon 
could  hardly  fit  ftill;  her  chair  was 
uneafy  to  her;  while  her  brother 
looked  like  one  who  was  too  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  to 
fuppofe  he  had  faid  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary. 

Mifs  Grandifon,  after  fome  hefita- 
tion,  replied,  «  Indeed,  Sir,  Captain 
'  Anderfon  is  not  worthy  of  being 
'  called  jour  brother.  I  will  not  enter 

*  into  the  particulars  of  his  unwor-. 

*  thinefs;    becaufe   I  am  determined 
'  not  to  have  him.     He  knows  I  am  : 
'  nor  does  my  promife  engage  me  to  b* 
4  his.     Had  he  virtue,  hadnegenero- 
(  fity — But  indeed  he  has  not  eifher, 
c  in  the  degree  that  would  make  me 

*  relpeft  him,  as  a  woman  mould  re- 

*  fpecl  her  hufband.' 

SIR  CH.  ''Well,  then.  Charlotte,  I 

*  would  have  you  excufe  yourfclf,  if 

*  you  have  given  him  hopes  of  meet- 
'  ing  him ;  let  him  know  that  you  have 

*  acquainted  me  with  all  that  has  p:\f- 

*  fed  between  you;  and  that  you  re- 

*  fer  yourfelf  wholly  to  me  ;  but  with 

*  a  refolution  (if  fuch  be  your  refolu- 

*  tion)  never  to  be  his.' 
MissGR.  «  I  mall  dread  his  violent 

*  temper — ' 

SIR  CH.  <  Dread  nothing !  Men  who 
'  are  violent  to  a  woman  when  they 

*  have  a  point  to  carry  by  being  fo,  are 

*  not  always  violent  to  men.     But  I 
f  mall  treat  him  civilly.     If  the  man 

*  ever  hoped  to, call  you  his,  he  will 
'  be  unhappy  enough  in  lofing  fuch  a 

*  prize.     You  may  tell  him,    that  I 

*  will  give  him  a  meeting  wherever  he 

*  pleafes.     Mean  time,  it  may  not  be 

*  amifs,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to 

*  fhew  me  fome  of  the  letters  that  have 

*  paffed  between  you  ;   of  thofe'parti- 
.  *  cularly,  in  which  you  have  declared 

*  your  refolution  not  to  be  his ;  the 

*  farther  backward,  the  better,  if  from 

*  the   date  of  fuch  you   have  al~ujays 
'  been  of  the  fame  mind.' 

Miss  GR.  <  You  lhall  fee  the  cc- 
'  pies  of  all  my  letters ;  and  all  his,  if 

*  you  pleafe.     And   you   will  gather 
'  from  both,  Sir,  that  it  was  owing  to 
1  the  unhappy  fituation  I  thought  my- 

*  ft-lf  in,  trom  the  unkind  treatment 

M  ra  «  my 
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my  filler  met  with,  and  to  the  being 
forbidden  to  expecl  a  fortune  that 
would  entitle  me  to  look  up  to  a  man 
of  figure  in  the  world,  that  I  was 
ever  approachable  by  Captain  An- 
derfon/ 

SIR  CH.  '  Unhappy!  But  let  us 
look  forward.  I  will  meet  Captain 
Anderfon.  If  there  are  any  letters, 
in  which  he  has  treated  my  After  un- 
hartdfomely,  you  muft  not  let  me  fee 
them.  My  motive  for  looking  into 
any  of  them,  is  fervice  to  you,  Char- 
lotte, and  not  curiofity .  But  let  me, 
neverthelels,  fee  all  that  is  neceifary 
to  the  queftion,  that  I  may  not,  whJn 
I  meet  him,  hear  any  thing  from 
him,  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  ; 
and  which  may  make  for  him,  and 
againft  you.  1  do  allure  you,  that  I 
will  allow  in  his  favour,  all  that 
ihall  appear  favourable  to  him, 
though  againft  my  fitter.  I  may  meet 
tiimfrieju'diftd,  but:  \\aft.  determined  \ 
and  I  hope  you  fee  by  my  behaviour 
to  you,  Charlotte,  that  were  you  and 
he  to  have  been  fond  lovers  in  your  let- 
ters, you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  eye. 
I  never  am  fevere  on  lovers  foibles. 
Our  paflions  may  be  made  fubfer- 
v'cnt  to  excellent  purpol'es.  Don't 
think  you  have  a  lupercilious  bro- 
ther. A  fufceptibility  of  the  paflion 
called  kcve>  I  condemn  not  as  a  fault; 
bat  fh<i  contrary — Your  brother t  la- 
dies/ (looking  upon  all  three)  *  is 
no  ftoick.' 

<  And  hnve  you  been  in  love,  Sir 
'  Charles  Grandifon  ?'  thought  I  to 
mvfelf. — Shall  I,  Lucy,  be  lorry,  or 
ihall  I  be  glad  if  he  has?— But  after 
all,  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  in  all  this 
time  one  knows  fo  little  of  his  hiftory 
while  he  was  abroad  ? — And  yet,  he 
faid,  that  he  was  not  angry  at  his  ni- 
ter for  queftvoning  him  on  the  fubj'eft. 
Had  I  been  his  filter,  queftions  of  that 
fort  would  not  have  been  to  be  now 
afced. 

But  hsre  is  a  new  tafk  for  her  bro- 
ther. I  mall  long  to  know  how  this 
affair  will  end. 

The  trial  of  Mifs  Grandifon,  as 
fhe  called  it,  being  thus  happily  over, 
and  Mifs  Emily  and  Mr.  Grandifon 
deiired  to  walk  in,  Sir  Charles  took 
notice,  with  fome  feverity  on  our  fex, 
on  the  general  liking,  which  he  faid 
women  have  for'  military  men.  He 


did  not  know,  he  faid,  whether  tlie 
army  were  not  beholden  to  this  appro- 
bation, and  to  the  gay  appearance 
officers  were  expected  to  make,  rather 
than  t«  a  true  martial  fpirit,  for  many 
a  gallant  man. 

*  What  fay  you,  Emily?'    faid  he. 
1  Do  not  a  cockade,  and  a  fcarlet  coat, 

*  become  a  fine  gentleman,  and  help  to 
'  make  him  fo,  in  your  eyes  ?' 

'  Be  pleafed,    Sir,  to  tell  me  how 
'  fuch  a  one  mould  look  in  my  eyes, 

*  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  them 

*  conform  to  your  lefTons/ 

He  bowed  to  the  happy  girl :   '  For 

*  my  part/  faid  he,  *  I  cannot  but  fay, 
1  that  I  diflike  the  life  of  a  foldier  in 

*  general}   whole  trade   is  in  blood  j 

*  who  mu ft  be  as  much  a  Have  to  the 
*'  will  of  his  fuperiors  in  command,  as 

*  he  is  almoft  obliged  to  be  a  tyrant  to 

*  thofe  under  him. 

*  But  as  to  the  fex,  Tf  it  were  no% 
'  that  ladies,  where  love  and  their  own 
'  happinefs  interfere,  are  the  moft  in- 

*  competent  judges  of  all  others  far 

*  themfelves — Pardon  me — ' 

*  Your  fervant,  Sir,'    faid  Lady  L. 
— And  we  ail  bowed  to  him. 

*  How  can  a  woman,'  proceeded  he, 
'  who  really  loves  her  huiband,  fubjeit 

*  herfeif,  of  choice,    to   the   neceilavy 
'  abfences,  to  the  continual  apprehcn- 
f  fions,  which  flie  muft  be  under  for 
4  his  fafety,  when  he  is  in  the  height 

*  of  what  is  emphatically  called  his 
'DUTY?1    He  ttopt.    No  anfwer  be- 
ing made,    '  Perhaps,'    relumed  he, 

*  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for  :  wo- 

*  men  are  the  moft  delicate  part  cf  the 
'  creation.  Confcious  of  the  weakneis 
'  of  their  fex,  and  that  they  ftand 

*  need  of  protection,  (for  apprehen- 
«  fivenefs,  the  child  of  prudence,  is  as 

*  characleriftick  in  them,  as  courage 
'  in  a  man)  they  naturally  love  brave 

*  men. — And  are  not  all  military  mep 

*  fuppofed  to  be  brave  ? 

*  But  how  are  they  miftaken  in  their 

*  main  end,  fuppofing  this  to  be  it!  . 

*  I  honour   a  good,  a  generous,  a 

*  brave,  an  humane  foldier:  but  were 
'  fuch  a  one  to  be  the  braveft  of  men, 

*  how  can   his   wife   ex-peel  conftant 

*  protection  from  the  huiband  who  U 

*  lefs  his  own,  and  confequently  lets 
'  hers,  than  almoft  any  other  man  cap 
'be,    (a  failor  exceptedj)    and  who 

*  muft  therefore,     oftener  than    an,y 

*  <*ther 
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ether  man,  leave  herexpofeu  to  thofe 
infults,  from  which  he  feems  to  thin,k 
he  can  bed  defend  her?' 
LADY  L.  (Smiling.)  *  But  may  it 
not  be  laid,  Sir,  that  thofe  women 
who  make  foldiers  their  choice,  de- 
ferve,  in  fome  degree,  a  rauk  with 
heroes ;  when  they  can  part  with 
their  hufbands  for  the  fake  of  their 
country's  glory?' 

SIR  CH.  *  Change  your  word  glory 
forfafety,  Lady  L.  and  your  queftion 
will  be  iirengthened.  The  word  and 
thing  called  glory,  what  mifchief 
has  it  not  occafioned: — As  to  the 
queftion  itfelf,  were  youfirioits,  let 
every  one,  I  anfwer,  who  can  plead 
the  motive,  be  intitled  to  the  praife 
t'-at  is  due  to  it.' 

Miss   OR.      *   There  is    fo  much 
weight  in  what  my  brother  has  faid, 
that,  I  thank  Heaven,   I  am  not  in 
danger  of  being  the  wife  of  a  foldier.' 
We,  who  knew  what  Ihe  alluded  to, 
fmiled  at  it :  and  Mr.  Grandifon  look- 
ed about  him,  as  if  he  wanted  to  find 
more  in   the  words    than  they   could 
import   to  him  :    and   then  was   very 
earneft  to  l»now  how   his  coufm  had 
come  oft'. 

SIR  CH.  .'  Triumphantly,  coufm. 
'  Charlotte's  fuppofedfaulthas  brought 

*  to  light  additional  excellences.' 

MR.  GR.   '  I  am  fony  for  that  with 

*  all  my  foul. — There  was  no  bearing 

*  her  before. — And  now  what  will  be- 

*  come  of  me  ?' 

Mi  s  s  G  R  .  '  You  have  nothing  now 

*  to  fear,  Mr.  Grandifon,  1  affure  you. 

*  I  have  been  detected  in  real  faults. 

*  I  have  been  generouily  treated  j  and 

*  repent  of  my  fault.     Let  me  have  an 
'  inftance  of  like  ingenuoufnefs  in  you  ; 
'  and  I  will  fay,  there  are  hopes  of  us 
«  both.' 

MR.  GR.  «  Your  fervant,  coufin. 
'  Either  way  I  mufthave  it.  But  were 
'  you  to  follow  the  example  by  which 
'  you  own  yourfelf  amended,  I  might 
'  have  the  better  chance,  perhaps,  of 
'  coming  up  to  you  in  ingenuoufnefs.' 

LORD  L.  '  Upon  my  word,  filler 
'  Charlotte,  Mr.  Grandifon  has  faid 

*  a  good  thing.' 

Miss  GR..     *  I  think  fo  too,  my 

*  lord.     I  will  put  it  down. — And  if 
'  you  are  wife,  Sir,'  (to  him)  '  alk  me 

*  to  few  up  your  lips  till  to -morrow 

*  dinner-time." 


Mr.  Grandifon  looked  offended. 

SIR  C'H.     «  Fiej  Charlotte!' 

*  I  am  glad,'  thought  I,   <- my  good 
'  Mifs  GrayiJifon,  that  you  have  not 
*  loft  much  fpirit  by  your  trial !' 
*  % 

Miss  Grandifon  has  mewed  me 
feme  of  the  biters  that  paffrd  bet 
Captain  Anderfon  and  her.  Ilo 
flie  have  defpifed  him,  had  {he  been 
drawn  in  to  give  him  her  hand  !  An«l 
the  more  for  the  poor  figure  he"  \vov.id 
have  made  as  a  brother  to  her  brother! 
How  mull  ilie  have  blufhed  at  every 
civility  paid  him  in  fuch  a  family  ! 
Yet  from  fome  piiflages  in  his  letters, 
I  dare  fay,  he  \vouiu  have  had  the 
higher  opinion  of  himielf ;  fnit  foi 
having  (ucceeded  with  her,  and  next 
for  thofe  very  civilities. 

And  thus  had  Sir  Thomas  Grandi- 
fon, with  all  his  pride,  like  to  have 
thrown  his  daughter,  a  woman  of  high 
character,  fine  under  (landing,  and  an 
exalted  mind,  into  the  arms  of  a  man, 
who  had  neither  fortune,  nor  educa- 
tion, nor  yet  good  fenfe,  norgenero- 
fity  of  heart,  to  countenance  his  p re- 
tentions to  fuch  a  lady,  or  her  for  mar- 
rying beneath  herfelf. 

This  is  a  copy  of  what  Mifs  Gran- 
difon  has  written  to  fend  to  Captain 
Anderfon. 


'  *  "7 

'  T_IAD  I  had  a  generous  man  to 
*-*-  '.deal  with,  I  needed  not  to  have 
expofed  myfelf  to  the  apprehended 
cenfures  of  a  brother,  whofe  virtues 
made  a  filler,  lels  perfect  than  him- 
feif,  afraid  that  he  would  think  htr 
unworthy  of  that  tender  relation  to 
him,  from  the  occaficn.  But  he  is 
the  nobleft  of  brothers.  He  pities 
me}  and  undertakes  to  talk  with 
you,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  at 
your  own  appointment,  upon  a  fub- 
jecl  that  has  long  greatly  diftrefled 
me  5  as  tW/  you  know.  I  will  not 
recriminate,  as  I  might:  but  this 
affurance  I  muit,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  repeat,  That  I  never  can,  ne- 
ver will  be. to  you,  any  other  than 

*  CHARLOTTE  GRANDISON.' 


She  is  diffatisfied  with  what  me  has 
written  :  but  I  tell  her,  I  think  it  will 
do  very  well. 

M  in  z  L  E  T- 
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LETTER    XXXI. 

MISS  BYRON.      JN  CONTINUATION- 
THURSDAY,  MAR.  l6. 

SIR  Charles  has  already  left  us.  He 
went  to  town  this  morning  on  the 
Affairs  of  his  executorfhip.  He  break - 
fafted  with  us  firft. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  with  whom  already  I 
have  made  myfelf  very  intimate,  and 
who,  I  find,  knows  his  whole  heart, 
tells  me  he  is  always  fully  employed. 
'That  we  knew  before. — No  wonder 
then,  that  he  is  not  in  love.  He  has 
not  had  leifure,  I  fuppofe,  to  attend 
to  the  calls  of  fuch  an  idlepaflion. 

You  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  own, 
that  in  the  round  of  employments  I 
xvas  engaged  in  at  Selby  Houfe,  I  ne- 
ver knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  : 
but  indeed  there  was  no  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon;  firft  to  engage  my  grati  - 
tude,  and  then  my  heart.  So  it  is  ; 
I  muft  not,  it  feems,  deny  it.  If  I  did, 
«  a  child  in  love  matters  would  de- 
<  teft  me.' 

m      * 

0  MY  Lucy!   I  have  been  hard  fet 
by  thefe  lifters.     They  have  found  me 
out ;  or  rather,  let  me  know,  that  they 
long  ago  found  me  out.     I  will  tell 
you  all  as  it  pafTed. 

1  had  been  fo  bufy  with  my  pen, 
that,    though  accuftomed  to   be   firft 
dreffed,  wherever  I  was,  I   was  now 
the  laft.     They  entered  my  drefling- 
room  arm  in  arm;  and  I  have  fmce 
recollected,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  mifchief    in   their  hearts ;    Mifs 
Grandifon  efpecially.     She  had  faid, 
{he  would  play  me  a  trick. 

I  was  in  fome  little  hurry,  to  be  fo 
much  behind-hand,  when  I  law  them 
dreffed. 

Mifs  Grandifon  would  do  me  the 
honour  of  aflifting  me,  and  difmifled 
Jenny,  who  had  but  juft  come  in  j:o 
offer  her  fervice. 

She  called  me  charming  creature 
twice,  as  fhe  was  obligingjy  bufy  about 
me  ;  arid  the  fecond  time  faid,  c  We'll 
»  may  my  brother,  Lady  L.  fay  what 
'  he  did  of  this  girl !' 

WiJi  foo  great  earncftnefs,  '  What, 
*  what,'  faid  I — I  was  going  to  add — 
'  did  be  fay  /*-—  But,  catching  myfelf 
up,  in  a  tone  of  lefs  furprize— defign- 
jng  to  turn  it  off—*  WHAT  honour  you 


*  do  me,    Madam,  in  this  your   kind 
«  affiftancer 

Mils  Grandifon  leered  archly  at  me; 
then  turning  toLadyL.  '  This  Harriet 
{  of  ours,'  faid  me,  '  is  more  than 

*  half  a  rogue.' 

*  Punilh  her  then,  Charlotte,'  faid 
Lady  L.  *  You  have,  thoxigh  with 
'  much  ado,  been  brought  to  fpeak  out 
'  yourfelf ;  and  fo  have  acquired  a  kind 
'  of  right  to  punifh  thofe  who  affeft 
'  difguifes  to  their  beft  friends.' 

1  Lord  blefs  me,  ladies!'  And  down 
I  fat — '  What,  what — '  I  was  going  to 
fay,  '  do  you  mean?*  But  ftopt,  and  I 
felt  my  face  glow. 

"What,<whatl "repeated  Mifs  Gran- 
difon— *  My  fweet  girl  can  fay  nothing 
'  but  "What,  what!" — One  of  my 
'  fellows,  Sir  Walter  Watkyns,  is  in 

*  her  head,  I  fuppofe. — Did  you  ever 
«  fee  Wat—  Watkyns,  Harriet?' 

My  handkerchief  was  in  my  hand, 
as  I  was  going  to  put  it  on.  I  was  un- 
able to  throw  it  round  my  neck.  O 
how  the  fool  throbbed,  and  trembled  ! 

MissGR.  <  Confirmation,  Lady  L.! 
'  Confirmation!' 

LADY  L.  'I  think  fo,  truly. — But 
'  it  wanted  none  to  me.' 

HAR.    *  I  am  furprized!    Pray,  la- 

*  dies,  what  can  you  mean  by  this  fud- 
'  den  attack  ?' 

MissGR.  <  And  what,  Harriet,  can 
'  you  mean  by  thefe  fi  lfrhat)fwhafs^'> 
1  and  this  fudden  emotion  ? — Give  me 
1  your  handkerchief! — What  doings 
'  are  here  ! ' 

She  fnatched  it  out  of  my  trembling 
hand,  and  put  it  round  my  neck.— 
«  Why  this  fudden  palpitation? — Ah, 
'  Harriet !  why  won't  you  make  con- 
f  fidents  of  your  two  filters  ?  Do  you 

*  think  we  have  not  found  you  out  be- 
f  fore  this  ?' 

HAR..  *  Found  me  out!  How  found 
c  me  but  ? — Dear  Mifs  Grandifon,  you 

*  are  the  moft  alarming  lady  that  ever 
<  lived!—1 

I  ftood  up,  trembling. 

Miss  GR.  *  Am  I  To  I  But,  to  cut 
«  the  matter  fhort—  [Sit  down,  Harriet. 
'  You  can  hardly  ftand.]— Is  it  fuch  a 
'  difgraceful  thing  for  a  fine  girl  to  be, 

*  in  love  ?' 

HAR.  «  Who,  I!   I,  in  love!' 

MissGR.  (Laughing.)  'So,Lady 

'  L.  you  fee  that  Harriet  has  found 

'  herfelf  out  to  be  a  fine  girl !— Dif- 

«  qualify  now  j  can't  you,  my  dear  ? 
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*  Tell  fibs.    Be  affefted.    Say  you  are 

*  not  a  fine  girl,  apd  Ib  forth." 
HAR.     '  Dear  Mils  GranJifon — It 

*  was  your  turn  yefterday.     Ho\v  can 
'*  you  forget—' 

Miss  On.  «  Spiteful  too!  My  life 
'  to  a  farthing,  you  pay  for  this,  Har- 
'  riot !— But,  child;  i  was  not  in  love. 

*  —Ah!  Harriet!   Thnt  gentleman  in 

*  Northamptonlhira —  Did  you  think 

*  we  fhoultt  not  find  you  out?' 
This  heartened  me  a  little. 

HAR.  *  O  Madam,  do  you  think 
<  to  come  at  any  thing  by  iuch  me- 

*  thods  as  this  ?    I  ought  to  have  been 
'  aware  of  Mifs  Grandifon's  alarming 

*  ways.1 

Mis  s  GR .    *  You  pay  for  this,  allb, 

*  Harriet.     Did  you  not  fay,  that  I 
'  fhould  take  the  reins,  Lady  L.  ?     I 
'  will  have  no  mercy  on  our  younger 
'  lifter  for  this  abominable  affectation 
f  and  referve.' 

HAR.  *  And  fo,  ladies,  I  fuppofe 
'  you  think,  that  Mr.  Orme — ' 

LADY  L.  *  Take  the  reins,  Char- 
c  lotte,'  (making  a  motion  with  a  fwcet 
pretty  air,  with  her  handkerchief,  as  if 
'me  tolled  her  fomething;)  *  I  myfelf, 

*  Harriet,    am   againft   you    now.     I 

*  wanted  a  trial  of  that  frank nefs  of 

*  heart,  for  which  I  have  heard  you  fo 

*  much  commended :  and,  furely,  you 

*  might  have  mewed  it,  if  to  any  per- 
'  fons  living,  to  your  two  filters.' 

Miss  GR.  'No  more,  no  more, 
'  Lady  L.  Have  you  not  left  her  to 

*  me  ?    I  will  punifh    her.     You  will 

*  have  too  much   lenity. — And  now 

*  tell  me,  Harriet — Dor/t  you  love  Mr. 

*  Orme  better  than  any  man  you  ever 
f  yet  faw?' 

HAR.     «  Indeed  I  do  not.' 

Miss  GR.     <  Whom  do  you  love 

*  better,  Harriet?' 

HAR.     «  Pray,  Mifs  Grandifon  !' 
Mi  s  s  G  R .     «  And  pray,  Mifs  By- 

*  ron  !' 

HAR.    '  Refume  the  reins,  Lady  L. 

*  —Pray  do! — Mifs  Grandifon  has  no 

*  mercy !    Yet  met  with  a  great  deal 
«  yefter— ' 

Miss  GR.      «   Yefterday?  — Very 

-«  well ! — But  then  I  was  ingenuous — ' 

HAR.     «  And   am  not  If  —  Pray. 

*  LadyL.' 

LADY  L.     <  I  think  not — ' 
And  fhe  feemed  a  little  too  cruelly 
to  enjoy  the  flutter  I  was  in. 

Miss    GR.     «  And  you  fay,   that 
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c  there  is  no  one  gentleman  in  Nor- 
4  t  Hampton  ft  ire — ' 

HAR.     *  What  is  the  meaning  of 

*  this,  ladies  ?    But  I  do  allure  you, 

*  there  is  not— * 

Miss  GR.  «  See  LadyL.  thereare 
'  fome  queftions  that  the  girl  can  an- 

*  iwer  readily  enough.' 

I  believe  I  looked  ferious.  I  was 
filent.  Indeed  my  very  foul  was  vexed. 

Miss  GK.    e  Aye,  Harriet,  be  ful- 

'  len  :  don't  anfwer  any  queftions  at 

: .     1  h  it's  your  only  way,  now.— - 

'  And  then  we   go   no  farther,    yofc 

*  know.     But  tell  me — Don't  you  re^- 
'  pent,  that  you  have  given  a  denial 
«  to  Lady  D.?' 

HAR.  *  I  won't  be  fullen,  ladies1. 
'  Yet  I  am  not  pleafed  to  be  thus — * 

Mi  s  s  G  R .  '  Then  own  yourleif  a 
'  woman,  Harriet ;  and  that,  in  fomc 
'  certain  inftances,  you  have  both  af- 
'  fcclation,  and  referve.  There  are 
'  fome  cafes,  my  dear,  in  which  it  is 

*  impofli ble  but  a  woman  mult  be  guil- 

*  ty  of  afTe6tation.' 

HAR.  '  Well,  then,  fuppofe  I  am, 
'  I  never  pretended  to  be  clear  cf  the 

*  foibles  which  you  impute  tothefex. 

*  I  am  a  weak,  a  veiy  weak  creature: 

*  you  Tee  I  am — ' 

And  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
for  my  handkerchief. 

Miss  GR.    '  Aye,  weep,  love.  My 

*  lifter  has  heard  me  fay,  that  I  never 

*  in  my  life  law  a  girl  fo  lovely  in 
'*  tears.' 

HAR.  «  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
«  ferve— ' 

MissGR.    *  Such  a  compliment  1-— 

*  hay  ? — But  you  (han't  weep  neither. 
'  —Why,  why,  is  this  fubjecl  fo  af- 
'  feeling,  Harriet?' 

HAR.  *  You  furprizeme! — Parted 

*  with  you  but  an  hour  or  two  ago— 
(  and  nothing  of  thefe  reproaches.— 
'  And  now,  all  at  once,  both  ladies—* 

MissGR.  *  Reproaches,  Harriet!" 
HAR.    *  I  believe  fo.   I  don't  know 
'  what  elfe  to  call  them.' 

MissGR.  <What!  is  it  a  reproach 
'  to  be  taxed  with  love — ' 

HAR.  «  But  the  manner,  Madam — * 

Miss  GR.     '  The  manner  you  are 

'  taxed  with  it,  is  the  thing  then.— 

'  Well,' — -  putting  on  a  grave  look, 

and  aflfumiffp   a  fofter  accent — '  you 

*  are  in  love,  however:  but  with  whom? 
'  is  the  queltion. — Are  we,  your  filters, 

*  intitled  to  know  with  whom  r' 

«  Surely, 
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'  Surely,  ladies,'  thought  I,  '  you 
'  have  fomething  to  fay,  that  will  make 
'  me  amends  for  all  this  intolerable 
'  teazing:'  and  yet  my  proud  heart, 
•whatever  it  were  to  be,  fwelled  a  little, 
that  they  mould  think  that  would  be 
fuch  high  amends,  which,  however,  I 
by  myfelf,  communing  only  with  my 
own  heart,  would  have  thought  fo. 

LADYL.  (Coming  to  me,  and  tak- 
ing my  hand)  l  Let  me  tell  you,  our 
'  deareft  Harriet,  that  you  are  the  moft 

*  infenfible  girl  in  the  world,  if  you 

*  are  not  in  love. — And  now  what  lay 
'  you?1 

HAR.    '  Perhaps  I  do  know,  ladies, 

*  enough  of  the  paffion,  to  wifh  to  be 

*  lefs  alarmingly  treated.' 

They  then  fitting  down,  one  on  ei- 
ther fide  of  me ;  each  took  a  hand  of 
the  trembling  fool. 

*  I  think  I  will  refume  the  reins, 
Charlotte/  faid  the  countefs.    '  We 
are  both   cruel.  —  But  tell  us,  my 
lovely  filter,  in  one  word  tell  your 
Caroline,  tell  your  Charlotte,  if  you 
have  any  confidence  in  our  love,  (and 
indeed  we  love  you,  or  we  would  rot. 
have  teazed  you  as  we  have  done)  if 
there  be  not  one  man  in  the  wot  Id 
whom  you  love  above  all  men  in  it  ?' 
I  wasiilent.  I  looked  down.  I  had, 

in  the  fame  moment,  an  ague,  in  it's 
cold,  anc!  in  it's  hot  fit.  They  vouch- 
fafed.  each,  to  prefs  with  her  lips  the 
paffivehand  each  held. 

*  Be  not  afraid  to  fpeak  out,    my 
dear,'  faidMifs  Grandifon.  'Affure 
yourfelf  of  my  love  ;  my  true  ftjlerly 
love.     I  once  intended  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  opening  of  your  he."  vt  by 
the  difcovery  of  my  own,  before  my 
brother,    as   I   hoped,     couid   have 
found  me  out — But  nothing  can  be 
hid— ' 

'  Madam  ! — ladies  !'  faid  I,  and 
ftood  up  in  a  hurry,  and,  in  as  great 
a  difcompofure,  fat  down  again — 
Your  brother  has  not,  could  not— 
I  would  die  before — ' 
Miss  GR.  «  Amiable  delicacy ! — 
He  has  not — But  fay  you,  Harriet, 
he  could  not  •? — If  you  would  not  be 
teazed,  don't  aim  at  refer ves — But 
think  you,  that  we  could  not  fee, 
oa  a  hundred  occafions,  your  heart 
at  your  eyes  ?— That  we  could  not 
affix  a  proper  meaning  to  thofe  fud-' 
den  throbs  juft  here,'  patting  my 
neck  j  *  thofe  half  fuppreffed,  but 


always  involuntary  fighs— ' [I  fighedj 

— Aye,    juft  fuch  as  that!— -[I   wa* 

confounded] — '  But,    to  be    ferious, 

we  do  affure  you,  Harriet}  that  had 

we  not  thought  ourfelves  under  fonve 

little-  obligation    to  Lady  Anne  S. 

we  fhould  have  talked  to'  you  before 

on.  this  fubject..    The  friends  of  that 

lady  have  been  very  folicitous  with 

us — And  Lady  Anne  is  not.averfe— ' 

HAR.    '  Dear  ladies  '.'  withdrawing 

the  hand  that  Mifs  Gr.  ndifon  held, 

and  taking  out  tny  handkerchief}  '  you 

'  fay,  you  love  me  ! — Won't  you  de* 

*  fpife  whom  you  love  ? — I  do  own—* 
There  I  ftopt  j  and  dried  my  eyes. 
LADY  L.    *  What  does  my  Har~ 

'  riet  own  ?' 

,    HAR.  '  O  Madam,  had  I  a  greater 

*  opinion  of  my  own  merit,  than  I 

*  have  reafon   to  have,    (and  I  never 

*  had  fo  little  a  one,  as  fmce  I  have 
«  known  yon  two)   I   could  open  to 

*  you,     without   reierve,    my    whole 
'  heart — But  one  requeil   I  have   to 

*  make  you — You  muft  grant  it.' 
They  both  in  a  breath  afked  what 

that  was. 

HAR.  «  It  is,  That  you  will  per- 
mit yoi:r  rhariot  to  carry  me  to  towij 
this  very  afternoon — And  long  fhail 
noi  that  town  hold  your  Harriet— 
Indeed,  indeed,  ladies,  I  cannot  now 
ever  look  your  brother  in  the  face— 
And  you  will  alfo  both  defpife  me  t 
I  know  you  will  I' 
Sweet,  and  as  feafenable  as  f 

(for  I  was  very  much  affeclted)    were 

the  affurances  they  gave  me  of  their 

continued  love. 

MissGft.  'We  have  talked  with 

'  our  brother1  this  morning — ' 

HAR.  *  About  me  !    I  hope  he  has 

*  not  a  notion,  that — '   There  I  ftopt. 
LADY  L.    '  You  were  mentioned: 

4  but   we   intend    not  to   alarm    you 

*  farther.      We    will   tell   you   what 
'  palTed.     Lady  Anne  was  our  fub- 
«  Jed.' 

I  was  all  attention. 

Miss  GR.  <  We  afked  him  if  he 
'  had  any  thoughts  of  marrir.ge  ?  The 
'  queftion  came  in  properly  enough, 
'  from  the  fubjeft  that  preceded  it. 

*  He  was  filent :  but  fighed  and  look-' 
«  ed  grave.'    [Why  did  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon   figh,    Lucy?]     '  We  re- 
«  peated  the  queftion.     "  You  told  us 
"  brother,"  faid  I,  "  that  you  do  not 
"  intend  to  refume  the  treaty,  began 


n-.it,-  j . 


I'uWiQiecl  as  the  Act  directs,  l> 
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**  by  my  fattier  for  Lady  Frances  N. 
*'  What  think  you  of  Lady  Anne  S .  ? 
**  We  need  not  mention  to  you  how 
**  conhderable  her  fortune  is ;  what 
•'  an  enlargement  it  would  give  to 
"your  power  of  doing  good;  nor 
(t  what  her  difpofition  and  qualities 
"  are  :  her  perfon  is.  far  from  being 
"  difagreeabie  ;  and  fhe  has  a  great 
"  efteem  for  you." 

"  I  think  Lady  Anne  a  very  agres- 
"  able  woman,"  replied  he  :  "  But 
**  if  (he  honours  me,  with  a  preferable 
•*  efteem,  me  gives  me  a  regret ;  be- 
*'  caufe  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  re- 
"  turn  it." 

"  Not  in  your  power,  brother?" 

*'  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  return 
"  it." 

O  Lucy  !  how  my  heart  fluttered  ! 
The  ague-fit  came  on  again  ;  and  I 
was  hot  and  cold,  as  before,  almoft  in 
the  fame  moment. 

They  told  me,  they  would  not  teaze 
me  farther.  But  thefe  are  fubjefts 
that  cannot  be  touched  upon  without 
raiflng  emotion  in  the  bofom  of  a  per- 
fon who  hopes,  and  is  uncertain.  O 
the  cruelty  of  fufpenfe !  How  every 
new  inftance  of  it  tears  in  pieces  my 
before  almoft  burfting  heart ! 

Mi  s  s  G  R .  '  My  brother  went  on — 
"  You  have  often  hinted  to  me  at 
"  diftance  this  ;ubje£l.  I  will  not,  as 
*'  I  might,  anfwer  your  quellion,  now 
"  fo  direttly  put,  by  faying,  that  it  is 
*c  my  wifh  to  fee  you,  Charlotte,  hap- 
"  pily  married,  before  I  engage  my- 
*  felf.  But,  perhaps,  I  (hall  be 
*'  better  enabled  fome  time  hence, 
*'  than  I  am  at  prefent,  to  return  fuch 
"  an  anfwer  as  you  may  expeft  from 
*'  a  brother." 

'  Now,  my  Harriet,  we  p.re  afraid, 
'  by  the  words,  "  Not  in  his  power  ;" 

*  and  by  the  hint,  that  he   cannot  at 

*  prefent   anfwer  our  queftion   as    he 

*  may  be  enabled   to    do   ibme   time 

*  hence;    we  are   afraid,    that  fome 
'  foreign  lady — ' 

They  had  raifed  my  hopes  ;  and 
now,  exciting  my  fears  by  fo  well- 
grounded  an  apprehenfion,  they  were 
obliged  for  their  pains  to  hold  Lady 
L.'s  falts  to  my  ,nofe.  I  could  not 
help  expo'fmg  myfelf  5  my  heart  hav- 
ing been  weakened' toe  by  their  teazings 
•before.  '  My  head  dropt  on  the  moul- 
der of  Mils  Grandifon.  Tears  re- 
lieved me. 

I  4cfired  their  pity.     They  aflured 


me  of  their  love ;  and  called  upon  me, 
as  I  valued  their  friendfhip,  to  open 
my  whole  heart  to  them. 

I  paufed.  I  Hefitated.  Words  did 
not  immediately  offer  themfelves.  But 
at  laft,  I  faid,  '  Could  I  have  thought 
myfelf  intitled  to  your  excufe,  ladies, 
your  Harriet,  honoured  as  (he  was, 
from  the  firft,  with  the  appellation 
ofji/ter,  would  have  had  no  referve 
to  her  fifters.  But  a  juft  confciouf* 
nefs  of  my  own  unworthinefs  over* 
came  a  temper,  that,  I  will  fay, 
is  naturally  frank  and  unreierved. 
Now,  however — ' 

There  I  ftopt,  and  held  down  mv 
head. 

LADY  L.  «  Speak  out,  my  dear— » 
«  What  "  NO--W— " 

Miss  GR.  <  What  "  Now,  how- 
ever— " 

HAR.  «  Thus  called  upon;  thus 
'  encouraged1 — And  I  lifted  up  my 
head  as  baldly  as  I  could,  (but  it 
was  not,  I  believe,  very  boldly)  '  I 
'  will  own,  that  the  man,  who  by  fo 
'  fignal  an  inftance  of  his  bravery  and 
'  goodnefs  engaged  my  gratitude,  has 
•'  pofTeflion  of  my  whole  heart.' 

And  then,  almoft  unknowing  what 
I  did,  I  threw  one  of  my  arms,  as  I  fat 
between  them,  round  Lady  L.'s  neck, 
the  other  round  Mifs  Grandifon's  j 
my  glowing  face  feeking  to  hide  idelf 
in  Lady  L.'s  bofom. 

They  both  embraced  me,  and  allured 
me  of  their  united  intereft-.  They 
faid,  They  knew  I  had  alfo  Dr.  B.art- 
lett  s  high  regard :  but  that  they  had 
in  vajn  fought  to  procure  new  lights 
from* him ;  he  conftantly,  in  every 
thing  tkat  related  to  their  brother,  re- 
ferring  himfelf  to  him :  and  they 
affured  me,  that  I  had  likewife  the  bed 
\viihes  and  intereft  of  Lord  L.  to  the 
fulieft  extent. 

This,  Lucy,  Is  fome — confolatJQn 
•^-muft  I  fay?  fome  eale  to  my  pride, 
as  to  what  \hcfamily  think  of  me  : 
but  yet,  how  is  that  pride  mortified, 
to  be  thus  obliged  to  rejoice  at  the 
ftrengthening  of  hope  to  obtain  an  in- 
tereft in  the  heart  of.  a  man,  of  whofe 
engagements  none  of  us  know  any 
thing  ?  But  if,,  at  laft,-  it  lhall  prove, 
that  that  worthieft  of  hearts  is-  dif- 
engagedy  .and.if  I  can  obtain  an  in- 
tereft in  it-,  be  pride  out  of  the  quef- 
tion !  '  The  man,'  as  my  aunt  wrote, 
*  is  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.' 
I  was  very  earneit  to  know,  fince 
my 
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ray  eyes  had  been  fuch  tell-tales,  if 
their  brother  had  any  fufpicion  of  my 
regard  for  him. 

They  could  not,  they  faid,  either 
from  his  words  or  behaviour,  gather 
that  he  had.  He  had  not  been  fo  much 
with  me,  as  they  had  been.  .  Ner 
would  they  wifh  that  \\zjbould  fufpeft 
me.  The  beft  of  men,  they  laid, 
loved  to  have  difficulties  to  conquer. 
Their  brother,  generous  as  he  was, 
was  a  man. 

Yet,  Lucy,  I  thought  at  the  time 
of  what  he  faid  at  Sir  Hargrave  Pol- 
lexfen's,  as  recited  by  the  Ihort-hand 
writer — That  he  would  not  marry  the 
greateft  princefs  on  earth,  if  he  were 
not  affured,  that  (he  loved  him  above 
all  the  men  in  it. 

I  fancy,  my  dear,  that  we  women, 
when  we  love,  and  are  doubtful, 
fuffer  a  great  deal  in  the  apprehention, 
atone  time,  of  difgul'Hng  the  object 
of  our  paflion  by  too  forward  a  love  } 
and,  at  another,  of  difobliging  him 
by  too  great  a  referve.  Don't  you 
think  fo  ? 

The  ladies  faid,  They  were  ex- 
tremely folicifous  to  fee  their  brother 
married.  They  wifhed  it  were  to 
me,  rather  than  to  any  other  woman ; 
and  kindly  added,  That  I  had  their 
hearts,  even  at  the  time  when  Lady 
Anne,  by  a  kind  of  previous  engage- 
ment, had  their  voices. 

And  then  they  told  me  what  their 
brother  faid  of  me,  with  the  hint  of 
which  they  began  this  alarming  con- 
verfation. 

*  When    my    brother    had    let   us 
'  know,1  faid  Mifs  Grandifon,  *  that 
4  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  return  a 
'  preferable  efteem  for  a  like  efteem, 
*  if  Lady  Anne  honoured  him  with 
«  it;  I  faid — "  If  Lady  Anne  had  as 
"  many  advantages  to  boaft  of,    as 
"  Mifs  Byron  has,  could  you  then^ 
"  brother,  like  Lady  Anne?" 

"  Mifs  Byron,"  replied  he,  '*  is 
"  a  charming  woman." 

*  Lady  L.     (Slily    enough,'    con- 
tinued Mifs  Grandifon}  <  fafd,  "Mils 
'    Byron    is     one    ot    the     prettieft 

women  I  ever  beheld.     I  never  faw 

in  any  face,  youth  and  dignity,  and 

fweetnefs     of    afpeft,    fo    happily 

blended." 

On  this  occafion,  Lucy,  my  vanity 


may,    I  hope,    revive,    fo  long  a»  f 

repeat  only,  and  repeat  juftly.     . 

"  Forgive  me,  Lady  L."  replied  my 

brother — "  But  as  Alexander  would 

'  be    drawn    only    by  Apelles  5     fo 

*  would  I  fay  to  all  thofe  who  leave 

'  mind,  out  of  the  defcription  of  Mifs 

'  Byron,  That  they  are  not  to  defcribe 

'  her.     This  young  lady"  [You  may 

look  proud,  Harriet!]  "  has  united 

'  in  her  facejeature,  complexion, grace, 

(  and  exprejfion,  which  very  few  wo- 

'  men,   even  of  thofe  who  are  moft 

'  celebrated  for  beauty,    have  Jingly 

'  in  equal  degree  :  but,  what  is   in-- 

tl  finitely  more  valuable,    (he  has   2 

"  heart  that  is  equally  pure  and  open. 

"  She  has  a  fine  mind  :  and  it  is  legi- 

"  ble  in  her  face.     Have  you  not  ob- 

"  ferved,  Charlotte,"  added  he,  "what 

'•  intelligence  her  very  iilence   pro- 

"•mifes?  And  yet,  whsn  (he  fpeaks, 

<(  (he  never  difappoints  the  moft  raifcd 

*•  expectation/'' 

I  was  fpeechlefs,  Lucy. 
"  Well,  brother,"  continued  Mifs 
Grandifon — "  If  there  is  not  every 
"  thing  you  fay  in  Mifs  Byron's  face 
"  and  mind,  there  feems  to  me  little 
"  lei's  than  the  warmth  of  love  in 
"  the  description— You  are  another 
"  Apelles,  Sir,  if  his  colours  were 
<:  the  moib  glowing  of  thofe  of  all 
"  painters."- 

My  eyes  had  the  aflfurance  to  a(k 
Mifs  Grandifon,  what  anfwer  he  re- 
turned to  this  ?  She  faw  they  had. 

'  Ah,  Harriet!'  fmiling — e That's 
'  a  meaning  look,  with  all  it's  bafli- 
4  fnlnefs.  This  was  my  brother's 
'  anfsver — cc  Every  body  muft  love 
"  Mifs  Byron— You  know,  Char» 
tc  lotte,  that  I  p  re  fen  ted  her  to  you, 
(l  and  you  to  her,  as  a  third  filter  : 
«'  and  whatman  better  loves  hisfifters, 
"  than  your  brother  ?" 

'  We  both  looked  down,  Harriet  j 

*  but  not  quite  fo  filly  and  fo  difap- 

*  pointed,  as  you  no~M  look—* 
'     «  Dear  Mifs  Grandifon!' 

4  Well,  then,  another  time  don't  let 

*  your  eyes   dk  queftions,  inftead  of 

*  your  lips.' 

*  Third  Sifter .''  my  Lucy  :  Indeed,  I 
I  looked  filly  enough.  To 
fay  the  truth,  I  ovtfj  c(ifappointed. 

HAR.  '  And  this  was  all  that 
f  paffcd  ?  You  hear  by  my  queftioa, 
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*  ladies,  that  my  lips  w///  keep  my 
'  eyes  in  countenance.' 

Miss  GR.  (  It  was  ;  for  he  retired 
'  as  foon  as  he  had  faid  this.' 

HAR.    '  Ho<w,    retired   Madam  ?— 

*  Any  difcompo~*Yov   laugh   at   my 

*  folly  j  atmy prefumption  perhaps.' 
They  both  fmiled.     '  No,  I  can't 

'  fay  that  there  feemed  to  be,  either 
f  in  his  words  or  manner,    any  eiif- 

*  tin^uijhing  emotion  ;  any  great  dif- 

*  compo — He  was  about  to  retire  be- 
«  fore.' 

«  Well,    ladies,    I  will   only  fay, 

*  That  the  beft  thing  I  can  do,  is,  to 
'  borrow  a  chariot  and  fix,  and  drive 

*  away  to  Northampton fhire.' 
1  But  why  fo,  Harriet?' 

'  Becaufe  it  is  impofiible  but  I  muft 
'  fuffer  in  your  brother's  opinion, 

*  every   time   he   fees   me,    and   that 
c  whether  I  am  filent  or  fpeaking/ 

They  made  me  fine  compliments : 
but  they  would  indeed  have  been  fine 
ones,  could  they  have  made  them  from 
their  brother. 

Well,  but,  Lucy,  don't  you  think, 
that  had  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  meant 
any  thing,  he  would  have  expreffed 
himfelf  to  his  fillers  in  fuch  high 
terms,  before  he  had  faid  one  very 
diltinguifhing  thing  to  me  ?  Let  me 
judge  by  myfelf — Men  and  women, 
I  believe,  are  fo  much  alike,  that, 
put  cuftom,  tyrant-cuftom,  out  of  the 
queftion,  the  meaning  of  the  one  may 
be  generally  gueffed  at  by  that  of  the 
other,  in  cafes  where  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned. What  civil,  what  polite 
things,  could  I  allow  myfelf  to  fay  to 
and  of  Mr..  Orme,  and  Mr.  Fowler! 
How  could  I  praife  the  honefty  and 
goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  declare 
my  pity  for  them  '  And  why  ?  Be- 
caufe I  meant  nothing  more  by  it  all, 
than  a  warmer  kind  of  civility  j  that  I 
was  not  afraid  to  let  go,  as  their 
merits  pulled — And  now,  methinks, 
I  can  better  guefs,  than  I  could  //'// 
now,  at  what  Mr.  Greville  meant, 
when  he  wifhed  me  to  declare,  that  I 
hated  him — Sly  wretch  ! — lince  the 
woman  who  ufes  a  man  infolently  in 
courtfhip,  certainly  makes  that  man  of 
more  importance  to  her,  than  me 
would  wifh  him  to  think  himfelf. — 

But  why  am  I  ftudious  to  torment 
myfelf?  What  will  be,  muft.  '  Who 
4  knows  what  Providence  has  defigned 
«  for  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn?'— May 


he  be  happy ! — But  indeed,  my  Lucy, 
your  Harriet  is  much  otherwife  at  this 


time. 

LETTER    XXXII. 

MISS  BYRON,   TO  MISS  SELEY. 

I  Will  not  let  you  lofe  the  fub- 
flance  of  a  very  agreeable  conver- 
fation,  which  we  had  on  Tucfday 
night  after  flipper.  You  may  be  fare, 
Lucy,  I  thought  it  the  more  agreeable, 
as  Sir  Charles  was  drawn  in  to  bear  a 
considerable  part  in  it.  It  would  be 
impofiible  to  give  you  more  than 
paffages"  becaufe  the  fubjecls  were 
various,  and  the  tranfitions  fo  quick, 
by  one  perfon  afking  this  queftion, 
another  that,  that  I  could  not,  were 
I  to  try,  connecl  them  as  I  endeavour 
generally  to  do. 

Of  one  fubjecl:,  Lucy,  I  particu- 
larly owe  you.  fome  account. 

Mifs  Grandifon,  in  her  lively  way, 
(and  lively  me  was,  notw-khitinding* 
her  trial  fo  lately  over)  led  me  into 
talking  of  the  detefted  mafquerade. 
She  put  me  upon  recollecting  the  giddy 
fcene,  which  thofe  dreadfully  inte- 
refting  ones  that  followed  it  had  made 


me  wifh  to  blot  out  of  m 


y  memory. 


I  (pared  you  at  the  time,  Harriet,* 
feid  flie.  *  I  afked  you  no  queftions 
'  about  the  mafquerade,  when  you 
'  flew  to  us  firft,  poor  frighted  bird  I 
'  with  all  yourgayplumagtaboutyou.* 
I  coloured  a  deep  crimfon,  I  believe* 
What  were  Sir  Charles's  firft  thoughts 
of  me,  Lucy,  in  that  fantaftick,  that 
hated  drefs  ?  The  fimiie  of  the  bird 
too,  was  his,  you  know;  and  Char- 
lotte looked  very  rrchljk, 

'  My  dear  Mifs  Grandifon,   fpare 
<  me  ftill.     Let  me  forget,  that  ever 
I  prerumptuoufly 'ventered  into  fuch 
a  fcene  of  folly.' 

'  Do  not  call  it  by  harfh  names, 
Mifs  Byron/  faid  Sir  Charles* 
We  are  too  much  obliged  to  it.' 
'  Can  I,  SirCharhs,  call  it  by  too 
harfh  a  name,  when  I  think, 'how 
fatal,  in  numberiefs  ways,  the  event 
might  have  proved !  But  I  do  not 
fpeak  only  with  reference  to  that.— • 
Don't  think,  my  dear  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, that  my  diflike  to  myfeif, 
and  to  this  foolifh  diverfion,  fprirgs 
altogether  from  what  befel  mt.  I 
had  on  tlie  fpot  the  fame  contempts, 
N  A  «  fa 
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'  the  Time  difdain  of  myfelf,  the  fame 

*  cliilikc  of  al!  thofe  who  leemed  ca- 

*  pableof  joy  on  the  light,  the  foclifh 

*  occafion.' 

*  My    good    Charlotte,'     faid    Sir 
Charles,    fmilin?;,    *  is  lefs  timorous 

*  than  her  younger  fitter .     She  might 

*  be  pei  fuaded,  I  fancy,  to  venture — ' 
'  Under  your  conduit,  Sir  Charles. 

*  You  know,    Lady  L.  and  I,    who 
'  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 

*  this  fort,  were  trying  to  engage  you 
'  againft  the  next  fobfcription-ball.' 

«  Indeed,'  faid  Lady  L.  '  our  Har- 
«  net's  diftrefs  has  led  me  into  re- 

*  fieftions  I  never  made  before  on  this 

*  kind  of  divei  fion  ;  and  I  fancy  her 

*  account  of  it  will  perfectly  fatjsfy 

*  my  curiolity.' 

SIR  CH.  'Proceed,  good  Mifs  By- 

*  ron.     I  am  as  curious  as  your  lifters, 

*  to  hear  what  you  &y  c^  it«     The 

*  fcene  was  quite  new  to  you.     You 

*  probably  expe3cd  entertainment  from 
'  it.      F*rget  for   a   while   the   acci- 

*  dental  confequences,  and  tell  us  how 

*  you  were  at  the  time  amuied.' 

"'  Amuied,  Sir  Charles  !— Indeed  I 

*  had  no  opinion  of  the  diverfion,  even 

*  before   I   went.     I  knew  I  Ihould 

*  deipife  it.     I  knew  I   Ihould  often 

*  wifti    myfelf    at    home    before    the 

*  evening  '.vert  over.     And  ib  indeed 

*  I  did  ;  I  whifpered  my  coufm  Reeves 

*  more  than  once,    "  O  Madam  !  this 

is  T.ui,  this  is  intolerable  Huff! 
This  place  is  one  great  Bedlam  I 
Good  Heaven  !  Could  there  be  in 
this  one  town  fomany  creatures  de- 
void of  rtafon,  ns  are  here  got 
together  ?  I  hope  we  are  :.//'  here/' 

*  Yet  you  fee,"  faid  Mil's  Grandi- 
fon,  *  ho vv ever  Lady  L.  is,  or  items 
•*  to     be,      inlhmtaneou/ly    reformed, 

*  there  were  two,  who  v.'ould  gladly 

*  have  been  there  :  the  more,  you  may 
'  be  lure,  for  ifs  having  been  a  di- 
«  verlion  prohibited  to  us,  at  our  firft 

*  coming  to  town.     Sir  Charles  lived 

*  long  in  the  land  of  mafquerades — O 
'  my  denr !  we  ufbdtoplcafe  ourfelves 

*  with  hopes,  that  when  he  was  per- 

*  mittcd   to   come  over    to  England, 
«  we  (hoUid  ice  golden  days  under  his 
'  aulpices.' 

SIR  CH.  (Smiling.)  *  Will  you  ac- 
4  company  us  tu  the  next  lublcription- 
«  bail,  Mils  B}ron?» 


'  I,    Sir  Charles,    mould  be  i 
*  cufable,  if  I  thought — ' 

MissGR.  (Interrupting,  andlook- 
ing  archly.)  «  Not  under  our  brother's 
'  conduft,  Harriet?' 

4  Indeed,  my  dear  Mifs  Grandifon, 
had  the  diverfion  not  been  prohibit ed^ 
had  you  once    feen   the   wild,    the 
fcafelefs  confufion,  you  would  think 
jui't  as  I  do  :  and  you  will  have  one 
ilronger  reafon  againft  countenancing 
it  by  your  prefence  ;  for  who,  at  this 
rate,  lhall  make  the  Hand  of  virtue 
and  decorum,  if  fuch  ladies  as  Mifs 
Grandifon  and  Lady  L.  do  not  ? — 
But  I    fpeak  of  the  common  maf-- 
querades,  which  I  believe  are  more 
diforderly.     I  was  diiguited  at  the 
freedoms   taken   with    me,    though 
but  the   common    freedoms   of  the 
place,    by  pcrfons  who   fmgled  me 
from  the  throng,  hurried  me  round 
the  rooms,  and  engaged  me  in  fifty 
idle  converfations  j    and  to   whom, 
by  the  privilege  of  the  place,  I  was 
obliged  to  be  bold,  pert,  faucy,  and 
to   aim  at  repartee  and  fmartntls  -y 
the  current  wit  of  that  witlefs  place. 
They  once  got  me  into  a  country 
dance.     No  prude  could  come,  or  if 
fhe  came,  could  be  a  prude  there.' 
SIR  CH.    '  Were  you  not  pleafed, 
Mifs  Byron,  with  the  firft  coup  d'oeil 
of  that  gay  apartment  ?' 
*  A  momentary  pleafure  :  but  when 
I  came  to  reflect,  the  bright  light, 
Unking  on  my  tinfel  dreis,  made  me 
feem  to  myfelf  the  more  confpicuous 
fool.     Let  me  be  kept  in  countenance 
as  I  might,  by  fcores  of  ftill  more 
ridiculous  figures, "  What,"  thought 
I,  "  are  other  people's  follies  to  me  ? 
'  Am  I  to  make  an  appearance  that 
'  mall  want  the  countenance  of  the 
*  va'meft,  if  not  the  fillieft,  part  of  the 
{  creation  ?    What   would  my   good 
'  grandfather  have  thought,  could  he 
have   feen   his  Harriet,    the  girl" 
(excufe  me;  they  were  my  thoughts 
at  the  time)   "  whofe  mind  he  took 
pains  to  form  and  enlarge,  ming- 
ling in  a  habit  fo  prepofteroufly  rich 
and  gaudy,  with  a  crowd  of  fatyrs, 
'  harlequins,  fcaramctiches,  fauns,  and 
c  dryads  5  nay,  of  witches  and  devils  !'* 
The    graver    habits    driving  which 
fhould  moft  difgrace  the  characters 
they   ai'fumed,    and  every  one  en- 
«  deavourin^ 
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*  deivouring  to  be  thought  the  direft 
'  contrary  of  what  he  or  me  appeared 
c  to  be  ?' 

Miss  GR.  'Well  then,  the  devils, 

*  at  leatr,  muft  have  been  charming 
«  creattires !' 

LA-PY  L.  «  But,  Sir  Charles-,  might 
'  not  a  rnafquerade,  _if  decorum  were 

*  obfcrved,  and  every  one  would  fup- 
'  port  with  wit  and  fpirit  the  alfumed 
«  .ch^Ki&er — ' 

MR.  GR..  «  Devils  and  all,  Lady 
'  L.  ?' 

LADY  L.  '  It  is  contrary  to  deco- 
'  rum  for  fuch  fhocking  characters  to 

*  be  allumed  at  all — But  might  it  not, 

*  Sir  Charles,  Co  regulated,  be  a  ra- 
'  tional,    and  an    almoft   inftru&ive, 
'  entertainment?' 

SIR  CH.  '  You  would  fcarcely  be 
'  able,  my  dear  fifter,  to  collect  eight 

*  or  nine   hundred  people,    all  wits, 

*  ana  all  obfervant  of  decorum.    And 

*  if  you  could,  does  not  the  example 
'  reach  down  to  thole  who  are  capable 
'  of  taking  only  the  bad  and  dangerous 

*  part  of  a  diverfion  :  which  you  may 

*  fee  by  every  common  newfpaper  is 
6  become  dreadfully  general  ?' 

MR.    GR.      «  Well,   Sir   Charles, 

*  and  why  fhould  not  the  poor  devils 
'  in  lonv  life  divert  thcmfelv  3  as  well 
'  as  their  betters  ?  For  my  part,  I  rc- 

*  joice  when  I  fee  advertifed  an  eigh- 

*  teen -penny  mafquerade,    for  all  the 

*  pretty  prenuce  fouls,  who  will  that 

*  evening  be   Arcadian  ftiepherdeffes, 
'  goddeffes,  and  queens.' 

Miss  GR.     '  What  low  profligate 

*  fcenes  couldft  thou  expatiate  upon, 
'  good  man !  if  thou  wert  in  proper 

*  company !   I  warrant  thofe  goddeifes 
'  have  net  wanted  ar   adorer  in  our 
'  coufm  Everard.' 

MR.  GR.     '  Dear  Mifs  Charlotte, 

*  take  care !     I  protell,  you  begin  to 
'  talk  with  the  fpite  of  an  old  maid." 

Miss  GR.  **  There,  brother !  Do 
'  you  hear  the  wretch  ?  Will  not  you, 
'  knight -errant  like,  defend  the  caule 
'  of  a  whole  clafs  of  diftrefled  dam- 

*  fcls,  with  our  good  Yorkfhire  aunt 
'  at  the  head  of  them  ?' 

SIR   CH.     *  Thofe  general   preju- 

*  dices  and  afperfions,  Charlotte,  are 

*  indeed  unjuft  and  cruel.     Yet  lam 

*  for  having  every  body  marry. — Ba- 

*  chelors,  coufm  Everard,  and  maids, 
'  when  long  fingle,  are  looked  upon 

*  as  houfes  long  empty,  whi^h  nobody 


(  cares  to  take.    As  the  houfein  time, 

*  by  long  difufe,  will  be  thought  by 

*  the  vulgar  haunted  by  evil  ipirits, 

*  fo  will  the  others,  by  the  many,  be 

*  thought  pojfiTeU'ed  by  no  good  ones.' 
The  tranfition  was  fome -how  made 

from  hence  to  the  equitablenefs  that 
ought  to  be  in  our  judgments  of  one 
another.  '  We  mult  in  thefe  cafes,' 
fuid  Sir  Charles,  *  throw  merit  in  one 
fcale,  demerit  in  the  other;  and  if 
the  former  weigh  down  the  latter, 
we  mull  in  charity  pronounce  to  the 
perfon's  advantage.  So  it  is  humbly 
hoped  we  mall  finally  be  judged  our- 
felves :  for  who  is  faultleis  ? 
*  Yet,'  faid  he,  l  for  my  own  part, 
that  I  may  not  be  wanting  to  pru- 
dence, I  have  fometimes,  where  the 
merit  is  not  very  Unking,  allowed 
perfons,  at  firft  acquaintance,  amort 
leafe  only  in  my  good  opinion  ;  fome 
for  three,  fome  for  fix,  fome  for  nine, 
others  for  twelve  months,  renewable 
or  not,  as  they  aufwer  expectation. 
And  by  this  means  I  leave  it  to  every 
one  to  make  his  own  character  with 
me ;  I  preferve  my  charity,  and  my 
complacency;  and  enter  direclly,  with 
franknefs,  into  couverfation  with  him  j 
and  generally  continue  that  freedom 
to  the  end  of  the  refpeftive  perfon's, 
leafe.' 

Miss  GR.     *  I  wonder  how  many 
of  your  leafes,  brother,   have  been 
granted  to  ladies  ?' 
SIR  CH.    '  Many,  Charlotte,  of  the 
friendly  fort :  but  the  kind  you  arch- 
ly mean,  are  out  of  the  queftion  at 
prefent.  We  were  talking  of  efteeir/ 
This  infenlibly  led  the  converfation 
to  love  and  courtfhip ;   and   he  faid, 
[What  do  you  think  he  faid,  Lucy  ?] 
That  he  mould  not,  perhaps,  were  he 
in  love,  be  over-forward  to  declare  his 
paflion  by  words ;  but  rather  ihew  it 
by  his  afiiduities  and  veneration,  un- 
lefs  he  faw,  that  the  fufpenfe  was  pain- 
ful to  the  object :    and  in  this  cafe  it 
would  be  equally  mean  and  infolent  not 
to  break  filence,  and  put  himfelf  m  the 
power  ot  her,  whofe  honour  and  deli- 
cacy ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than, 
his  own. 

What  fay  you  to  this,  Lucy  ? 

'  Some  think,'  proceeded  he,   *  that 

*  the  days  of  courtfhip  are  the  happieft 

*  days  of  life.    But  the  man,  who,  as 
f  a  lover,  thinks  fo,  is,  no{  to  be  forr 
'  given.     Yet  it  murt   be    confefled, 

N  n  ''a  '  that 
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'  that  hope  gives  an  ardour  which  fub- 
'  fides  in  certainty.' 

Beinr;  called  upon  by  LordL.  to  be 
more  explicit  — 

1  I  ana  endeavouring,'  faid  he,  '  to 
fet  tip  my  particular  humour  for  a 
general  rule.     For  rny  own  fake,  I 
would  not,  by  a  too  early  declara- 
tion, drive  a  lady  into  referves  j  fince 
that  would  be  to  rob  myfelf  of  thofe 
innocent  freedoms,  and  of  that  com- 
placency,   to  which  an   honourable 
lever  might  think  himfelf  intitled  ; 
and  which  might  help  him  [Don't 
be  affrighted,  ladies  !  ]  to  develope  the 
plaits  and  folds  of  the  female  heart.' 
This  deyelopement   ftuck  with  tis 
\7omen  a  little.   We  talked  of  it  after- 
wards. And  Mifs  Grandifon  then  faid, 
It  was  well  her  coufm  Everard  faid 
not  that.      And  he  anfwcred,    '  Sir 
*  Charles  may  with  more 


_ 

*  borfe,  than  I  look  over  the  hedged 
Miss  GR.     '  Aye,  coufm  Grandi- 

*  ion,  that  is  becaufe  you  are  a  rake. 

*  A  name,  believe  me,  of  at  leaft  as 

*  much  reproach,  as  that  of  an  Old 

*  Maid.' 

MR.  GR.  <  Afperfmg  a  whole  clafs 

*  at  once,  Mifs  Charlotte!    'Tis  con- 

*  trary  to  yoxir  own  maxim  :    and  a 

*  clafo  too    (this  of  the   rakes)    that 

*  many  a  oenerous-fpirited  girl  chufes 
"f  out  of,  when   me  would  difpofe  of 

*  herfeif,  and  her  fortune.' 

Miss  GR.     *  How  malapert  this 

*  Everard!' 

What  Sir  Charles  next  faid,  made 
Iiim  own  the  character  more  decently 
by  his  blu(hes. 

'  The  woman  who  chufes  a  rake,' 
ifaid  he,  '  dees  not  confider,  that  ail 

*  the  fprightly  airs  for  which  me  pre- 

*  ferred  him  to  a  better  man,  either 

*  vanifh  in  matrimony,  or  are  /hewn 

*  to  crhers,    to  her  mortal   difquiet, 

*  The  agreeable  will  be  carried  abroad: 

*  '  the  difagreeable  will  be  brough  t  home. 
'  If  he  reform,  (:.nd  yet  b^.d  habits  are 
«  very  difficult  to  fhrke  off)   he  will 

*  probably,  from  the  reflections  on  his 

*  pafl  guilty    life,    bo   an    ur.ibciable 

*  companion,  fhould  deep  and  true  con- 
'  tritiun  have  laid  hold  on  him  :  if  not, 

*  what  has  me  chcil-n  ?  He  married  not 

*  from  honeft  principles  ;    a  rake  de- 
'  fpifes  matrimony:  ifiHll  a  rake,  what 
f  hold  will  fhe  have  of  him  ?   A  ra;:e  in 

*  /tf/fo/;  is  not  r<    .  .     Such  a 

*  one  can  Isidore  be  in.  love  ;   from  a 


laudable  pailion  he  cannot.     He  haft 
no  delicacy.     His   love   deferves    a 
vile   name :    and  if  fo,    it  will    be 
Arrange,    if  in  his  eyes    a   common 
woman  excel  not  his  modeft  wife.' 
What  he  faid,  was  openly  approved 
by  the  gentlemen  ;    tacitly  by  the  la- 
dies. 

The  fubject  changing  to  marriages 
of  perfons  of  unequal  years  j  '  I  knew/ 
faid  Lord  L.  '  a  woman  of  character, 

*  and  not  reckoned  to  wantfenfe,  who 

*  married  at  twenty  a  man  of  more 

*  than  fifty,  in  hopes  of  burying  him; 
'  but  who  lived  with  her*  upwards  of 

*  twenty  years ;   and  then  dying,  fhe 

*  is  now  in  treaty  with  a  young  rake) 
'  of  twenty-two.     She  is  rich  5  and, 
'  poor  woman !    hopes  to    be  happy. 
'  Pity,  Sir  Charles,  fhe  could  not  fee 
'  the  picture  you  have  been  drawing.' 

*  Retribution,1  replied  Sir  Charles, 
'  will  frequently  take  it's  courfe.  The 

*  lady,    keeping   in   view  one   fteady 
'  purpofe  ;  which  was,  that  fhe  would 
'  marry  a  young  man,  whenever  death 

*  removed  the  old  one  j  forgot,  when 
'  fhe  loft  her  hulband,    that  fhe  had 

*  been  growing  older  for  the  laft  twen- 

*  ty  years ;   and  will  now  very  pro- 

*  bably  be   the  defpifecl   mate  to  the 
'  young  hulband,  that  her  late   huf- 

*  band  was  to  her.  Thirty  years  hence, 

*  the  now  young  man  will  perhaps  fall 

*  into  the  error  of  hispredeceffor,  if  he 
'  outlive  the  wife  he  is  going  to  take, 

*  and  be  punifhed  in   the  fame  way, 

*  Thefe  are  what  may  be  called  pu- 
'  nifhments  in  kind.     The  violators 
f  of  the   focial  duties  are  frequently 

*  punifhed  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  own 

*  wiihes. — Don't  you  think,  my  lord, 
'  that  it  is  fui table  to  the  Divine  be- 

*  nignhy,  as  well  r.s   juftice,  to  lend 

*  it's  fancticns  and  punifhments  in  aid 
'  of  thofe  dyties  which  bind  man  to 

*  man  r 

LcrdL.  fiid  feme  very  good  things. 
Your  Harriet  was  not  a  mute :  but  you; 
know,  that  my  point  is,  to  let  you  in- 
to the  character  and  fentimenis  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon;  and  whenever  I 
can  do  them  tolerable  juiiice,  I  mall 
keep  to  that  point.  You  will  promife 
for  me,  you  fay,  Lucy — I  know  you 
will. 

j  at  one  might  have  expected  that 

Dr.  Ijartlett  would  have  f'aitl  more  than 

he  did,  on  fome  of  the  fubjects  :    yet 

Mr.   Cnuidifon,    and  he,    and  Mifs. 

Emily, 
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Emily,  were  alrnoft  equally,  and  at- 
tentively, filent,  till  the  laft  fcene  • 
and  then^the  doclor  faid,  <  I  muft  fhew 
'  you  a  little  tranflation  of  Mifs  Emi* 

*  ly's  from  the  Italian.'    Sheblufhed, 
and  looked  as  if  fhe  knew  not  whether 
(lie  fhould  ilay  or  go.     (  I  fhould  be 

*  glad  to  fee  anything  of  my  Emily's,' 
faid   Sir  Charles,     f  I  know  fhe  is  a 
'  miftrefs  of  that  language,  and  ele- 

*  gant  in  her  own. — Pray,   my  dear,' 
(to  her)  '  let  us  be  obliged,  if  it  will 
'  not  pain  you.' 

She  bluflied,  and  bowed. 
«  I  imiftfirft tell  you/  faid  the  doc- 
tor,   *  that  I  was  the  occafion  of  her 

*  chuiing  fo  grave  a  fubje£l,  as  you 
'  will  find  that  of  the   fonnet  from 
'  which  hers  is  taken.' 

'  A  fonnet!'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon. 

*  My  dear  little  POETESS,  you  mufl 
'  fet  it,  and  fing  it  to  us.' 

'  No,   indeed,  Madam,'   faid  Mifs 
Jervois,    blufhing  {till   more.     '  Dr. 

*  Bartlett  would  by  no  means  have  me 
'  apoetefs,  I  am  fure :    and  did  you 
'  not,  clear  Madam,  fpeak  that  word, 
4  as  if  you  meant  to  call  me  a  name  ?' 

'  I  think  fhe  did,    my  dear,'    faid 
Sir  Charles  :    '  nor  would  I  have  my. 

*  Emily   diftinguifhecl  by  any   name, 

*  but  that  of  a  difcreet,  an  ingenious, 
'  and  an  amiable  young  woman.    The, 
'  titles  of  Wit  and  Foetefs  have  been, 

*  difgraced  too  often  by  Sappho's  and 

*  Corinna's,  ancient  and  modern.  Was 
'  not  this   in  your  head,  lifter? — But; 
'.  do   not   be   difturbed,    my   Emily.' 
[The  poor  girl's  eyes  gliftened:]    «  1 
'  mean  no  check  to  livelinefs  and  mo- 

*  deft  ingenuity.     The  eaiy  produc- 

*  tions  of  a  fine  fancy,  not  made  the 
'  bufmefs  of  life,  or  it's  boaft,  confer 
(  no  denomination  that  is  diigraceful, 
'  but  very  much  the  contrarv.' 

*  I  am  very  glad,  for  ail  that,1'   faid 
Mifs  Jervois,    '  thnr  my  little  trn.r.ha- 

*  tion  :s  in  ;naln  prole  .    had  it  not,  I 
'  fho<  Id  lu-vc  been  very  much   afraid 
f  to  have  ifcfeen.' 

'  Even  in  that  cafe,  you  need  not  to 
?  have  been  afraid,  my  dear  I'.-rfs  Jer- 

*  vois,1  laid   the  goo,    Dr.  Bartlejit: 

*  Sir   Charles    is   an   admirer  of  good 
'  poetry;   and  Mifs  Giamiiibn  would 

*  have  reconciled  the  Philomela's,  the 

*  Orinda's,  and  other   names   among 

*  her  owji  fex,«vhofe  fine  genius  does 

*  it  ho- 

*  Your  diffidence  and  fweet  huuu- 


*  lity,  my  dear  Emily,1  faid  Lady  L. 

*  would,  in  you,  make  the  mcft  en- 

*  vied  accomplifhments  amiable.' 

'  I  am  furej'  faid  the  lovely  girl, 
hanging  down  her  head,  tears  rendy  to 
ftart,  '  I  have  reafon  to  be  affecled 
with  the  fubjecl:. — The  indulgent 
mother  is  defcribed  with  fo  much, 
fweet  tendernefs — O  what  pleafures 
do  mothers  lofe,  who  want  tender^ 
nefsr 

We  all,  either  by  eyes  or  voices, 
called  for  the  fonnet,  and  her  tranfla- 
tion. Dr.  Bartlett  fhewed  them  to  us  ; 
and  I  fend  copies  of  both. 

c    SONNET    OF  VINCENZIO    DA  FILI- 

'    CAJA. 

'  Qual madre  i  fig!:  con  pietsfe  affetto 

1  Mirat  e  d' amor  Ji  flrugge  a  lor  da<v ante  $ 

*  E  un  bad;  in  front  e,  e<.  un  Ji  ftrlnge  at 

*  petto, 

*  Ufto  tlen  su  i  ginpccbl,  unfuile plar.tey 

*  E  monire  agli  mi,  a  I  gewtiti,  aW  afpett* 
'  Lor  t'ogiie  intends  ii  diverje,  e  tantc, 

*  A  qu'-fti  un  guardot  a  quei  difpenj'a  UJt 

*  del  to, 

'  E  fe  ride,  o  iadira,  e  Je mpre  amant e  : 
'   Tal  per  noi  Pro<w\deirz,a  alto,  ivfinita 
1  Pcgl'ia,  e  quefri  confoi  ta,  e  qtiei  prowedfy 
f  E  tiati  afi-Jfff,  e  forge  a  tutti  aita. 

*  E  fe  nlega  talcr  graxiu,  omercedc, 

t  0  niega  fo/,  fercbe  a  pregar  ne  invita  ; 
'  0  ntgarjinge,  e  nel  negar  concede.'' 

*  See  a  fond  mother  incircled  by  her 
children  :  with  pions  tendernefs  fhe 
looks  around,  and  her  foul  even  rnelt* 
wjth  maternal  love.     One  fhe  kiffest 
on  the  forehead  :  and  clafps  another 
to  her  bofom.     One  fhe  fets  upon  her 
knee  j  and  finds  a  feat  upon  her  foot 
for  'another.     And  while,  by  their 
actions,    their   lifping   words,    and 
afking  eves,  die  underftands  their  va- 
rious isui.ibeihfs  little  wifhes,  tothefe 
fhe  difnciv!'  s  a  look ;  a  word  to  thole  j 
and  whether  fhe  fmiles  or  frowns^ 
'tis  all  in  tender  love. 

'o  us,  though  infinitely  high 

and  awful,  is  PROVIDENCE:  fo  it 

w.uch"     over  us  ;  comforting  thofe ; 

\>\\>\:   irgfor  thofe  j  liftening  to  c.11  ; 

,  every  one  $  and  if  fomeumes 

:s  the  favour  we  implore,  it 

de    .-s  but  10  invite  our  moi-e  e.rneft 

pr  yei  s ;  or  feeming  to  deny  a  blef- 

*  grig';  grants  one  in  that  refufal.' 

.en  the  tranflation  was  read  aloud, 

the  tears  that  before  were  ftarting, 

trickled 
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trickled  down  the  fweet  girl's  cheeks. 
But  the  commendations  every  one 
joined  in,  and  efpecially  the  praifes 
given  her  by  her  guardian,  drove  away 
every  cloud  from  her  face. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

SIR  CHARLES  GRAttDISON,  TO  MISS 
GRANDISON. 

*  MY  DEAR   CHARLOTTE, 

'    FRIDAY,    MARCH    TJ '. 

*  T  Have  already  fe-en  Captain  Ander- 

*  fon.     Richard  Saunders,  whom 

*  I  fent  with  your  letter,  as  foon  as  I 
'  came  to   town,    found  him    at   his 
6  lodgings  near  Whitehall.     He  ex- 

*  preifed  himfelf,  on  reading  it  before 

*  the  ("errant,  with  indifcrcet  warmth. 
'  I  would  not  make  minute  enquiries 
'  after  his  words,  becaufe  I  intended 
f  an  amicable  meeting  with  him. 

e  We  met  at  four  yefterday  after- 

*  noon,   at  the  Cocoa  Tree,    in  Pall 

*  Mall :   Lieut.  Col.  Mackenzie,  and 
e  Major  Dillon,  two   of  his  friends, 

*  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance, 

*  were  with  him.     The  captain  and  I 

*  withdrew  to  a  private  room.     The 
'  two  gentlemen  entered  it  with  us. 

*  You  will  on  this  occafion,  I  know, 
'  expe£l  me  to  be  particular:  yet mult 
e  allow,  that  I  had  no  good  caufe  to 
'  manage ;  fince  thofe  points  that  had 

*  moil  weight,  (and  which  were  the 
'  ground  of  your  objections  to  him 
'  when  you  faw  him  in  a  near  light) 

*  could  not  be  pleaded  without  afrront- 
'  ing  him  j    and  if  they   had,   would 
'  hardly  have  met  with  his  allpwance ; 
'  and  could  therefore  have  np  force  in 

*  the  argument. 

'On  the  two  gentlemen  entering  the 
c  room  with  us,  without  apology  or 

*  objection,  I  afked  the  captain,  if  they 
'  were  acquainted  with  the  affair  we 

*  met  upon  ?  He  faid,  they  were  his 

*  dear  and   inseparable   friends,    and 
'  knew    every    fecret    of    his    heart. 
*'  Perhaps  in  this  cafe,   Captain  An- 
*c  dcrfon,"  returned  'I,    "  it  were  as 
*'  well  they  did  not." 

"  We  are  men  of  fyonpur,  Sir 
*'  Charles  Grandifon?"  faid  the  ma- 

*  jor,  brifkly. 

«'  I  don't  doubt  it,  Sir.  But  where 
f<  the  delicacy  of  a  lady  is  concerned, 
«!  the  hearts  of  the  principals  mould 


be  the  whole  world  to  each  other* 

But  what  is  done,  is  done.     I  am 

ready  to  enter  upon  the  affair  before 

thefe   gentlemen,    if  you  chufe  it, 

captain." 

"  You  will  find  us  to  be  gentlemen, 

Sir  Charles,"  faid  the  colonel. 

*  The   captain   then   began,    with 
warmth,  his  own  ftory.     Indeed  he 
told  it  very  well.     I  was  pleafed,  for 
my  fifler's  fake  (pardon  me,  Char- 
lotte) that  he  did.     He  is  not  con-, 
tempi'.ble,    either   in  perfon  or  un- 
derftandihg.     H?  may  be  faid,  per- 
haps, to  be  an  illiterate,  but  he  is 
not  an  ignorant  man ;    though  not 
the    perfon    whom    the   friends    of 
Charlotte    Grandifon  would   think 
worthy  of  the  firft  place  in  her  heart. 

*  After  he  had  told  his  ftory,  (which  I 
need  not  repeat  to  you)  heinfiited  upon 
your  promife :  and  his  two  friends 
declared  in  his  favour,   with  airs, 
each  man,  a  little  too  peremptory. 
I  told  them  fo  ;  and  that  they  muft 
do  me  the  juftice  to  confider  me  as  a 
man  of  lome  fpirit,  as  well  as  them- 
felves.       "    I  came  hither   with    a 

friendly  intention,  gentlemen,"  faid 
I.  "  I  do  not  love  to  follow  the 
lead  of  hafty  fpirits  :  but  if  you 
expect  to  carry  any  point  with  me,, 
it  muft  not  be  either  by  raifed  voices, 
or  heightened  complexions." 

*  Their  features  were  all  at  once 
changed  :  and  they  faid,  they  meant 
not  to  be  warm. 

'  I  told  the  captain,  that  I  would 
not  enter  into  a  minute  defence  of 
the  lady,  though  my  fifter.  I  owned 
that  there  had  appeared  a  precipita- 
tion in  her  conducl.  Her  treatment 
at  Jiome,  as  me  apprehended,  was 
not  anfwerable  to  her  merits.  She 
was,  young,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  world.  Young  ladies  were  of- 
ten ftruck  by  appearances.  "  You, 
Captain  Anderfon,"  faid  I,  "  have 
advantages  in  perfon  and  manner, 
that  might  obtain  for  you  a  young 
lady's  attention.  And  as  fhe  be- 
lieved herfelf  circumftanced  in  her 
family,  I  wonder  not  that  me  lent 
an  ear  to  the  addrefs  of  a  gallant 
man  5  whole  cpmrnand  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
whoi'e  behaviour  in  that  command, 
added  to  his  confequence.  But  I 
take  it  for  granted,  Sir,  that  ypu 
met  with  difficulties  from  her,  when 
"  ftxq 
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S(  (he  came  to  reflecl:  upon  the  difrepu- 
<(  tation  of  a  young  woman's  carrying 
««  on  clandeftinely  a  correfpondence 
"  with  a  man,  of  whofe  addrefs,  her 
"  father,  then  living,  was  not  likely 
ff  to  approve.  There  was  none  of  that 
"  violent  pafllon  on  either  fide,  that 
*'  precludes  reafon,  difcretion.  duty. 
*'  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  wo- 
"  man  of  Charlotte  Grandifon's  known 
•'  good  fenfe,  mould  refieft,  Jliould 
tc  confider  :  and  perhaps  the  lefs,  that 
*'  you  mould  therefore  feek  to  engage 
**  her  by  promife.  But  what  -ivas  the 
*l  promife  ?  It  was  not  the  promife 
*'  that,  it  feems,  you  fought  to  engage 
"  her  to  make;  to  be  abfolutely  yours, 
"  and  no  other  man's :  but  it  was,  that 
tl  llie  would  not  marry  any  other  man 
*'  without  your  content,  while  you  re- 
'*  mained  fmgle.  An  unreafonable 
*'  promife,  however,  I  will  prefume 
*c  to  fay,  either  to  be  propofed,  or 
"  fubmitted  to." 

"  Sir!'"  faid  the  captain,  and  look- 

*  ed  the  foldier. 

*  I  repeated  what  I  laft  faid. 

'*  Sir !"  again  faid  the  captain  ;  and 
'  looked  upon  his  friends,  who  point- 
'  ed  each  his  head  at  the  other,  and  at 

*  him,  by  turns — as  if  they  had  faid, 
"  Very  free  language." 

"  For,  Sir,"  proceeded  I,  "  did  it 
"  not  give  room  to  think,  that  you  had 
"  either  fome  doubts  of  your  own 
*'  merit  with  the  lady,  or  of  her  af- 
*'  feclion  and  fteadinefs  ?  And  in  either 
"  cafe,  ought  it  to  have  been  propofed  ? 
*'  ought  it  to  have  been  made  ?  for 
ft  my  part,  I  fhould  difdain  to  think 
"  of  any  woman  for  a  wife,  who  gave 
'*  me  reafon  to  imagine,  that  fhe  was 
"  likely  to  balance  a  moment,  as  to 
"  her  choice  of  me,  or  any  other  man." 

"  Something  in  that !"  faid  the  co- 
«  lonel. 

"  As  you  explain  yourfelf,  Sir 
"  Charles,"  faid  the  major — 

*  The  captain,  however,  fat  fwell- 
'  ing.     He  was  not  foeafily  fatisfied. 

*'  Your  motive,  we  are  not  toquef- 
<c  tion,  captain,  was  love.  Mils 
*'  Grandifbn  is  a  young  woman  whom 
"  any  man  may  love.  By  the  way, 
*'  where  a  man  is  afTured  of  a  return 
"  in  love,  there  is  no  occaiicw  for  a 
*'  promife.  But  a  promife  ivas  made. 
"  My  fifter  is  a  woman  of  honour. 
"  She  thinks  herfelf  bound  by  it;  and 

*  flie  is  content  to  lead  a  fingle  life  to 
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"  the  end  of  it,  if  you  will  not  ac~ 
"  quit  her  of  this  promife.  Yet  fhe 
"  leaves,  and  at  the  time  did  leave, 
"  you  free.  You  will  have  the  julikre, 
"  Sir,  to  allow,  that  there  is  a  gene- 
*'  rofity  in  her  conduit  to  you,  which 
"  remains  for  you  to  (hew  to  her,  fmcc 
"  a  promife  Ihould  not  be  made  but 
"  on  equal  terms.  Would  you  holi 
"  her  to  it,  and  be  not  held  yourfelf? 
«  She  defires  not  to  hold  you.  Let 
"  me  tell  you,  captain,  that  if  I  had 
"  been  in  your  fituaticn,  and  had  been 
"  able  to  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  en- 
"  deavour  to  brin^  a  lady  to  make  me 
*'  fuch  a  promife,  I  mould  have  doubt- 
"  ed  her  love  of  me,  had  (lie  not 
"  fought  to  bind  me  to  her  by  an  equal 
"  tie.  «  What!"  mould  I  have  laid 
"  to  myfeif,  "  Is  this  lady  dearer  to 
"  me  than  all  the  women  upon  earth  ? 
"  Do  I  feek  to  bind  her  to  me  by  a  fb- 
"  lemn  promife,  which  (hall  give  me 
u  a  power  over  her  ?  And  has  me  ib 
"  little  regard  for  me,  as  not  to  va- 
"  lue,  whether  I  marry  any  other  wo- 
"  man?" 

*  The  gentlemen  looked  opon  one 
'  another  j  but  were  filent.  I  pro- 
*  ceeded. 

"  Let  us  fet  this  matter  in  it's  true 
"  light.  Here  is  a  young  woman, 
"  who  had  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  em- 
"  barraiTed  in  a  treaty,  that  her  whole 
"  heart,  (he  affures  me,  was  never 
"  in,  "This  ouwj  her  fault.  But  know 
"  we  not  how  inextricable  are  the  eu- 
"  tanglements  of  love,  as  it  is  called, 
"  when  young  women  are  brought  to 
tl  enter  into  correfpondence  with  men  ? 
"  Ourfex  have  opportunities  of  know- 
"  ing  the  world,  which  the  other  have 
l(  not.  Experience,  gentlemen,  en- 
((  gaging  ^h  inexperience,  and  per- 
<{  haps  to  the  difference  of  twice  the 
"  number  of  years,  ["  Sir!"  faid  the 
*'  captain!]  the  combat  muft  be  too 
'*  unequal.  How  artfully  do  men  en- 
'«  deavour  to  draw  in  the  woman  whom 
44  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
'*  purfue  ! — But  would  any  man  here 
*'  wifh  to  marry  a  woman,  who  de- 
(t  clares  that  (he  was  infenfibly  drawn 
"  in  beyond  her  purpofe  ?  Who  (hew- 
"  ed,  when  fhe  refufed  to  promife  that 
"  (he  would  be  his,  in  preference  to 
ft  all  other  men,  that  (he  did  not  love 
tf.  him  above  all  other  men  ?  Who, 
"  when  (he  was  prevailed  on  to. fetter 
«(  herfelf,  made  him  net  of  coufe- 
*'  queues 
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•*«  quence  enough  to  herfelf  to  bind 
"  hi.ni  ?  And,  in  a  word,  who  has 
**  long  ago  declared  to  him,  and  ftea- 
<l  dily  p.rfifts  in  the  declaration,  that 
*'  fhe  never  will  be  his  ? — Yoxi  feem, 
"  gentlemen,  to  be  men  of  fpirit, 
"  would  you  wifh  to  marry  the  firft 
4t  woman  on  earth  on  thefe  terms,  if 
*f  you  could  obtain  her?— which,  how- 
<t  everj  |s  not  the  cafe;  fuice  Mils 
"  Grandifon's  promife  extends  not  fo 
"  far  as  to  oblige  her  to  marry  Captain 
««  Anderfon." 

'  The  captain  did  not,  he  told  me, 
like  fome  parr  of  what  I  had  faid  ; 
and  ftill  lefs  fome  of  the  words  I  had 
ufed — And  feemed  to  be  difpofmg 
his  features  to  take  a  fiercer  turn  than 
became  the  occalion.  I  interrupted 
him  therefore:  "  I  met  you  not, 
captain,"  faid  I,  "  either  to  hear, 
or  to  obviate,  cavils  upon  words. 
When  I  have  told  you,  that  I  came 
with  an  amicable  intention,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.  I  intend  not 
offence.  But  let  us  be  men.  I  am 
perhaps  a  younger  man  by  ten  years, 
than  any  one  prefent :  but  I  have 
feen  the  world,  as  much  as  any  man 
of  my  age ;  and  know  what  is  due 
*'  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
"  whether  it  be  Captain  Anderfon's, 
€c  or  my  own  :  and  expect  not  wilful 
"  mifconftructions." 

"  All  I  mean  is,  Sir,"  faid  the  cap- 

*  tain,  "  that  I  will  not  be  treated  con- 
'*  teinptuoufly;  no,  not  even  by  the 
"  brother  of  Mifs  Grandifon." 

.  "  The  brother  of  Mifs  Grandifon, 
"  Sir,  is  not  accuttomed  to  treat  any 
ft  man  contemptuoufly.  Don't  treat 
ft  you  del  f  fo,  and  you  are  fafe  from 
(f  unworthy  treatment  from  me.  Let 
(<  me  add,  Sir,  that  I  permit  every 
"  man  to  fix  his  character  with  me, 
<e  as  he  pleafes.  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
tl  I  have  a  large  charity ;  but  I  extend 
<{  it  not  to  credulity  :  but  yet  will  al- 
"  ways  allow  a  third  perfon  to  decide 
"  upon  the  juftice  of  my  intentions 
*'  and  actions." 

'  The  captain  faid,  that  he  afcribed 
'  a  great  deal  of  my  fitter" s  pcjiti<venefs 

*  in  her  denial  of  kirn,  (thofe  were  his 

*  words)  to  the  time  ot  my  arrival  in 

*  England ;  and  he  doubted  not,  that 
'  I  had  encouraged  the  propofals,  cither 
'  of  Sir  Walter  Watkyns,  or  of  Lord 
'  G.  btxaufe  of  their  quality  and  for- 


'  tunes  :  and  hence  his  difficulties  wef£ 

*  increafed. 

'  And  then  up  he  rofe,  flapt  one 
'  hand  upon  the  table,  put  the  other 
'  on  his  fword,  and  was  going  to  iky 

*  fome  very  fierce    things,    prefacing 
(  them  with  damning  his  bloodj  when 
'  Iftoodup:  "  Hold,  captain;  be  calm, 
"  if  pofllble — Hear  from  me  the  naked 
"  truth  :   I  will  make  you  a  fair  re- 
"  prefentation  $  and  when  I  have  done, 
"  do  you  refume,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
"  cellary,   that  angry  air  you  got  up 
"  with,  and  fee  what  you'll  make  of 
"  it." 

4  His  friends  interpofed.  He  fat 
'  down,  half  out  of  breath  with  an* 
'  ger.  His  fwelled  features  went  down 

*  by  degrees. 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  ftriftly 
c  and  briefly  this. 

"  All  my  fitter's  difficulties  (which, 
"  perhaps,  were  greater  in  apprehen- 
"  lion  than  in  faft)  ended  with  my  fa- 
"  ther's  life.  I  made  it  my  bulhiefs> 
"  on  my  arrival,  as  icon  as  poflible  to 
"  afcertain  my  fitters  fortunes.  Lord 
"  L.  married  the  elder.  The  two  gen- 
"  tlemen  you  have  mentioned  made 
"  their  addreffes  to  the  younger.  I 
"  knew  nothing  of  you,  Captain  An- 
"  derfon.  My  fitter  had  wholly  kept 
"  the  affair  between  you  and  her,  ia 
"  her  own  breaft.  She  had  not  re- 
"  vealed  it  even  to  her  fitter.  The 
"  reafon  flie  gives,  and  to  which  you, 
"  Sir,  could  be  no  ftranger,  was,  that 
* '  fhe  was  determined  never  to  be  yours  * 
"  The  fubjeft  requires  explicitnefs, 
"  Captain  Anderfon  :  and  I  am  not 
"  accuftomed  to  palliate,  whenever  it 
"  does.  She  hoped  to  prevail  upon 
"  you  to  leave  her  as  generoufly  free 
"  as  flie  had  left  you.  I  do  a  flu  re 
"  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  fhe  fa- 
"  vours  not  either  of  the  gentlemen. 
"  I  know  not  the  man  fhe  does  favour. 
*'  It  is  I,  her  brother,  not  herfelf,  that 
"  am  felicitous  for  her  marrying. 
"  And,  upon  the  indifference  flie  ex- 
"  pre fled  to  change  her  condition,  on 
**  terms  to  which  no  objection  could 
"  be  made,  I  fuppofed  fhe  mutt  have 
"  a  fecret  preference  to  fome  other 
"  man.  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
*'  that,  letters  had  pafled  between  her 
'*  and  you,  by  z.  lady,  who  had  it 
"  from  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaint- 
"  ance.  You  have  ihewn  me,  Sir,  by 
««  the 
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*c  thepfefence  of  thefe  gentlemen,  that 
*'  you  were  not  fo  careful  of  the  fe- 
"  cret,  as  my  filler  had  been/1 — They 

*  looked  upon  one  another, 

"  I  charged  my  lifter,  upon  this  dif- 
"  covery,  with  referve  to  me  :  but  of- 
"  fered  her  my  fervice  in  her  own  way  j 
"  affuring  her,  that  if  her  heart  were 
"  engaged,  the  want'of  quality,  title, 
"  and  fortune,  ftould  not  be  ef  weight 
"  with  me,  and  that  whomfoever  me- 
4<  accepted  for  her  hufband,  him  would 
**  I  receive  for  my  brother." 

'  The  colonel  and  the  major  extra- 
'  vagantly  applauded  a  behaviour  on 

*  this  occafion,  which  deferved  no  more 

*  than  a  common  approbation. 

"  She  folemnly  affured  me,"  pro- 
'  ceeded  I,  "  that  although  me  held 
*'  herfelf  bound  by  the  promife  which 
"  youth,  inexperience,  and  folicita- 
'•  tion,  had  drawn  her  in  to  make, 
"  Ihe  refolved  to  perform  it  by  a  per- 
*'  petual  fmgle  life,  if  it  were  infilled 
**  upon.  And  thus,  Sir,  you  fee,  that 
{t  it  depends  upon  you  to  keep  Char- 
"  loi  te  Grandifon  a  fmgle  woman,  till 
"  you  marry  fome  other  lady,  (apower, 
"  1ft  me  tell  you,  that  no  man  ought 
**  to  feek  to  obtain  over  a  young  wo- 
"  man)  or,  generoufly  to  acquit  her 
"  of  it,  and  leave  her  as  free  as  me 
"  has  left  you.— And  now,  gentle- 
"  men,"  (to  the  major  and  colonel) 
"  if  you  came  hither  not  fo  much  par- 
"  ties  as  judges,  I  leave  this  matter 
"  upon  your  confideration ;  and  will 
"  withdraw  for  a  few  moments." 

'  I  left  every  mouth  ready  to  burft 

*  into  words  j    and  walked  into  the 

*  publick   room.     There  I  met  with 
«  Colonel  Martin,  whom  I  had  feen 

*  abroad  ;  and  who  had  juft  alked  after 

*  Major  Dillon.      He,    to  my  great 
'  furprize,  took  notice  to  me  of  the 

*  bufmefs  that  brought  me  thither. 

*  You  fee,  my  filler,  the  confequence 

*  you  were  of  to  Captain  Anderfon. 

*  He   had   not  been   able  to  forbear 

*  boafting  of  the  honour  which  a  daugh- 
'  ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Grandifon  had 
'  done  him,  and  of  his  enlarged  pro- 
«  fpe&s,  by  her  intereft.     Dear  Char- 
'  lotte — How  unhappy  was  the  man, 
'  that  your  pride   mould  make   you 
'  think  yourfelf  concerned  to  keep  fe- 
'  cret  an  affair  that  he  thought  a  glory 
'  to  him  to  make  known  to  many ! 
'  For  we  fee,   (mall  I  not  fay,  to  the 
f  advantage  of  this  gentleman's  cha- 
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racier  ? )  that  he  has  many  dear  and 
infepar able  friends ,  from  whom  he 
concealed  not  any  fe  cret  of  his  bear  I. 

*  Colonel  Mackenzie  came  out  foou 
after,  and  we  withdrew  to  the  corner 
of  the  room.     He  talked  a  great  deal 
of  the  ftrength  of  the  captain's  paf- 
(ion  j  of  the  hopes  he  had  conceived 
of  making  his  fortune,  through  the 
intereft  of  a  family  to  which  he  im- 
puted confideration :    he  made   me. 
many  compliments  ;  he  talked  of  the 
great  detriment  this  long-fufpended 
affair  had  been  to   his  friend ;  and 
told  me,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
that  the  captain  was  grown  as  many 
years  older,  as  it  had  been  in  hand; 
and  was  ready  to  rate  very  highly  fo 
much  time  loft  in  the  prime  of  life, 
In  mort,  he  afcribed  to  the  captain* 
the  views  and  the  difappointments  of 
a  military  fortune-hunter  too  plainly 
for  his  honour,  in  my  eye,   had  I 
been  difpofed  to  take  proper  notice  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  laid. 

*  After  having  heard  him  out,  I  de- 
fired  the  colonel  to  let  me  know  what 
all  this  meant,  and  what  were  the 
captain's  expectations. 

'  He  paraded  on  again  a  long  time ; 
and  afKed  me,  at  laft,  If  there  were 
no  hopes  that  the  lady — 
"  None  at  all,"  interrupted  I.  "  She 
has  ileadily  declared  as  much.  Char- 
lotte Grandifon  is  a  woman  of  fine 
fenfe.  She  has  great  qualities.  She 
has  infuperable  objeclions  to  the 
captain,  which  are  founded  on  a 
more  perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  man, 
and  of  her  own  heart,  than  fhe  could 
hare  at  firft.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  depreciate  him  with  his  friend  j 
I  mall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  parti- 
culars. Let  me  know,  colonel,  what 
the  gentleman  pretends  to.  He  is 
pafllonate,  I  fee ;  I  am  not  a  tame 
man  :  but  God  forbid,  that  Captain 
Anderfon,  who  hoped  to  be  benefited 
by  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Grandifon,  mould  re,- 
ceive  hurt,  or  hard  treatment  from 
her  brother!" 

«  Here  Colonel  Martin,  who  had 
heard  fomething  of  what  was  faid, 
defu-ed  to  fpeak  with  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie. They  were  not  fo  diftant, 
but  my  ear  unavoidably  caught  part 
of  their  fubject.  Colonel  Martin 
expatiated,  in  a  very  high  manner, 
on  my  ihwatU'r,  \vh-..n  I  was  abroad. 

O  O  «   III! 
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He  imputed  bravery  to  me,  (a  great 
article  among  military  men,  and  with 
you  ladies)  and  I  know  not  how 
many  good  qualities. — And  Colonel 
Mackenzie  took  him  in  with  him  to' 
the  other  two  gentlemen  -.  where,  I 
fuppofe,  every  thing  that  had  paffed 
was  repeated. 

'  After  a  while,  I  was  defired  by 
Colonel  Martin,  in  the  name  of  the 
gentlemen,  to  walk  in;  he  himfelf 
litting  down  in  the  publick  room. 

*  They  received  me  with  refuecl.    I' 
was  obliged  to  hear  and  fay  a  great 
many  things,  that  I   had   laid  and 
heard  before :   but  at   lall  two  pro- 
pofals  were  made  me;  eitherof  which, 
they  laid,  if  complied  with,  would  be 
taken  as  laying  the  captain  under  a 
very  high  obligation. 

'  Poor  man  !  I  had  compaflion  for 
him,  and  clofed  with  one  of  them; 
declining  the  other  for  areafon  which 
I  did  not  give  to  them.  To  iay  truth, 
Charlotte,  I  did  not  chufe  to  promife 
my  intereft  in  behalf  of  a  man,  of 
whofe  merit  I  was  not  affured,  had  I 
been  able  to  challenge  any,  as  per- 
haps I  might  by  Lord  W.'s  means  j 
who  Hands  well  with  proper  perfons. 
A  man  ought  to  think  himfelf,  in 
foiire  meafure,  accountable  for  warm 
recommendations;  efpeciaily  where 
the  publick  is  concerned  :  and  could 
I  give  my  promife,  and  be  cool  as  to 
the  performance  ?  And  I  mould  think 
myielf  alfo  anfwerable  to  a  worthy 
man,  and  to  every  one  connected  with 
him,  if  I  were  a  means  of  lifting  one 
lei's  worthy  over  his  head.  I  chofe 
therefore  to  do  that  fervice  to  him, 
for  which  I  am  refponfible  only  to 
myfelf.  After  I  have  faid  this,  my 
filler  muft  aflc  me  no  queftions. 

*  I    gave  a  rough   draught,  at  the 
captain's  requeft,  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  would  have  releafes  drawn. 
Colonel  Martin  was  defired  to  walk 
in.    And  all  the  gentlemen  promifed 
to  bury  in   filence  all  that  had  ever 
come  to  their  knowledge,   of  what 
had  parted  between  Charlotte  Gran- 
dilbn  and  Captain  Anderfon. 

*  Let  not  the  mentioning  to  you  thefe 
mealures,  hurt  you,  my  lifter.  Many 
young  ladies  of  fenfe  and  family  have 
been  drawn  in  to  itill  greater  incon- 
veniences  than    you   have   fuft'ered. 
Perfons  of  eminent  abilities  (I  have 


a  very  high  opinion  of  my  Char- 
lotte's) feldom  err  in  fmall  point*. 
Moft  young  women,  who  begin  a 
correfpondence  with  our  ddigning 
fex,  think  they  can  ftop  when,  they 
will.  But  it  is  not  fo.  We,  and  the 
dark  fpirit  that  lets  us  at  work, 
which  we  fometimes  mif-call  love, 
will  not  permit  you  to  do  fo.  Men 
and  women  are  devils  to  one  another. 
They  need  no  other  tempter. 

*  All  will  be  compleated  to-morrow; 
and  your  written  promife,  of  confe- 
quence,   given   up.     I  congratulate 
my  fifter  on  the  happy  conclufion  of" 
this  ati'air.     You  are  now  your  own 
miftrefs,  and  free  to  chufe  for  your- 
felf.    I  mould  never  forgive  myfelf, 
were  I,  who  have  been  the  means  of 
freeing   you   from  one  controul,    to 
endeavour  to  lay  you  under  another. 
Think  nut  either  of  Sir  Walter,  or 
of  Lord  G.  if  your  heart  declare  not 
in  favour  of  either.  You  have  fome- 
times thought  me  eamejt  in  behalf  of 
Lord  G.   But  I  have  never  ipoken  in 
his  favour,  but  when  you  have  put 
me  upon  anfwering  obje&ionsto  him, 
which  I  have  thought  mfufticient : 
and  indeed,  Charlotte,  fome  of  your 
objeftions  have  been  fo  flight,  that  I 
was  ready  to  believe,  you  put  them 
for  the  pleafure  of  having  them  an- 
fwereJ. 

*  My  Charlotte  need  not  doubt  of 
admirers,  wherever  (he  fets  her  foot. 
And  I  repeat,  that  whoever  be  the 
man  flie  inclines  to  favour,  ihe  may 
depend   upon  the  approbation   and 
good  offices  of  her  ever  affectionate, 
brother, 

«  CHARLES  GRANDISON/ 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

MISS    HARRIET     BYRON,     TO    MISS 
SELBY. 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    1 7. 

I  Send  you  incloled  (to  be  returned  by 
the  firft  opportunity)  Sir  Charles's 
letter  to  his  filter,  acquainting  her  with 
the  happy  conclufion  of  the  affair  be- 
tween Captain  Anderfon  and  her.  Her 
brother,  as  you  will  fee,  acquits  her 
not  of  precipitation.  If  he  did,  it 
would  have  been  an  impeachment  of 
his  juftice.  O  the  dear  Charlotte !  how 

her 
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her  pride  is  piqued  at  the  meannefs  of 
the  man! — But  no  more  of  this  fub- 
ject,  as  the  letter  is  before  you. 

And  now,  my  dear  and  honoured 
friends,  let  me  return  you  a  thoufand 
thanks  for  the  great  pacquet  of  my  let- 
ters juft  lent  me,  with  a  moft  indulgent 
one  from  my  aunt,  and  another  from 
my  uncle. 

I  have  already  put  into  the  two  la- 
dies hands,  and  my  lord's,  without 
referve,  all  the  letters  that  reach  to  the 
ni.-'.fquerade  affair,  from  the  time  of 
my  fetting  out  for  London  ;  and  when 
they  have  read  thofe,  I  have  promifed 
them  more.  This  confidence  has  great- 
Iv  obliged  them  ;  and  they  are  employ- 
ed, 'with  no  fmall  earneftnefs,  in  peru- 
fmg  them. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
purfuing  my  own  devices. — And  what, 
helides  fcribbling,  do  you  think  one  of 
them  is  r — A  kind  of  perfecution  of 
Dr.  Bartlett ;  by  which,  however,  I 
fufpect,  that  I  mylelf  am  the  greateft 
iuiferer.  He  is  an  excellent  man  ;  and 
I  make  no  difficulty  of  going  to  him  in 
his  clofetj  encouraged  by  his  affur- 
ances  of  welcome. 

Let  me  ftop  to  fay,  my  Lucy,  that 
when  I  approach  this  good  man  in  his 
retirement;  furrounded  by  his  books, 
his  table  generally  covered  with  thole 
on  pious  fubjects,  I,  in  my  heart,  con- 
gratulate the  faint,  and  inheritor  of 
future  glory  :  and,  in  that  great  view, 
am  the  more  deiuous  to  cultivate  his 
friendfhip. 

And  what  do  you  think  is  our  fub- 
jtct  ?  Sir  Charles,  I  fuppofe,  you 
gucls — And  fo  it  is,  either  in  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  few  con- 
verfations  we  have  yet  had  time  to 
hold  :  but,  I  do  allure  you,  we  begin 
with  the  fublimeft  j  though  I  muft  fay, 
to  my  fhame,  that  it  has  not  fo  much 
of  my  heart,  at  prefent,  as  once  it  had, 
and  I  hope  again  will  one  day  have. — 
The  great  and  glorious  truths  of  Chri- 
ftianity  are  this  fubject ;  which  yet, 
from  this  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  warms 
my  heart,  as  often  as  he  enters  into  it. 
But  this  very  fubject,  fublime  as  it  is, 
brings  on  the  other,  as  of  confequence  : 
for  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  without 
making  an  ollentatious  pretenfion  to 
religion,  is  the  very  Chriftian  in  prac- 
tice, that  thefe  doctrines  teach  a  man 
to  be.  Muft  not  then  the  doctrines 
introduce  the  mention  gf  a  man,  who 


endeavours  humbly  to  imitate  the  di- 
vine example  ?  It  was  upon  good 
grounds  he  once  faid,  That  as  he  muft 
one  day  die,  it  was  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment to  binty  whether  it  were  to-mor- 
row, or  forty  years  hence. 

The  ladies  had  referred  me  to  the 
doctor  himfelf  for  a  more  fatisfactory 
account  than  they  had  given  me,  how 
Sir  Charles  and  he  flrft  came  acquaint- 
ed. I  told  him  fo,  and  afked  his  in- 
dulgence to  me  in  this  enquiry. 

He  took  it  kindly.  He  bad,  he  faid, 
the  hiftory  of  it  written  down.  His 
nephew,  whom  he  often  employs  as 
his  amanuenfis,  mould  make  me  out, 
from  that  little  hiftory,  an  account  of 
it,  which  I  might  mew,  he  waspleafed 
to  fay,  to  fuch  of  my  felect  friends, 
as  I  entrufted  with  the  knowledge  of 
my  own  heart. 

I  /hall  impatiently  expect  the  ah- 
ftract  of  this  little  hiffory  ;  and  the 
more,  as  the  doctor  tells  me  there 
will  be  included  fome  particulars  of 
Sir  Charles's  behaviour  abroad  in  his 
younger  life,  and  of  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
whom  the  doctor  fpeaks  of  with  love, 
as  his  patron's  deareft  friend,  and 
whom  he  calls  a  fecond  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon. 

*          * 

SHE,  my  Lucy,  the  reward  of  frank- 
nefs  of  heart.  My  communicativc- 
ncfs  has  been  already  encouraged  with 
the  perufal  of  two  letters  from  the  fame 
excellent  man  to  Doctor  Bartlett ;  t» 
whom,  from  early  days,  (as  I  mall  be 
foon  more  particularly  informed)  he 
has  given  an  account  of  all  his  conduit 
and  movements. 

The  doctor  drew  himfelf  in,  how- 
ever, by  reading  to  Lord  L.  and  the 
ladies,  and  me,  a  paragraph  or  two 
out  cf  one  of  them  :  and  he  has  even 
allowed  me  to  give  my  grandmamma 
and  aunt  a  fight  of  them.  Return 
them,  Lucy,  with  the  other  letter,  by 
the  very  next  pod.  He  fays,  he  can 
deny  me  nothing.  I  wiih  I  may  not 
be  too  bold  with  him. — As  for  Mils 
Grandifon,  me  vows,  that  fhe  will  not 
let  the  good  man  reft  till  jhe  gets  him 
to  communicate  what  he  ihall  not  ab- 
folutely  declare  to  be  a  fecret,  to  us 
three  lifters,  and  my  Lord  L.  *  If  the 
'  firft  man,1  me  lays,  '  could  not  refill 

*  one  woman,   how  will  the  doctor  deal 

*  with  three,  not  one  of  them  behind- 

*  hand  with  theyfr/?  in  curiofity  ?  And 

O  o  a  «  ail 
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'  all  loving  him,  and  whom  he  profefles 
'  to  efteem  ?'  You  fee,  Lucy,  that  Mifs 
Grandiibn  has  pretty  well  got  up  her 
fpirits  again. 


JUST  now  Mifs  Grandifon  has  re- 
lated to  me  a  converfation  that  pafled 
between  my  Lord  and  Lady  L.  herfelf, 
and  Doctor  Bartlett ;  in  which  the  fub- 
ject  was  their  brother  and  I.  The  la- 
dies and  my  lord  are  entirely  in  my 
imterefts,  and  regardful  of  my  purcti- 
lio.  They  roundly  told  the  doctor, 
Thar,  being  extremely  earned  to  have 
their  brother  marry,  they  knew  not  the 
perfon  living,  whom  they  wifhed  to 
call  his  wife  preferably  to  Mifs  Byron ; 
could  they  be  fure  that  I  were  abfo- 
Jutely  difengaged.  *  Now,  doctor,' 
faid  Mifs  Grandiibn,  *  tell  us  frankly, 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  our  choice 

*  for  a  more  than  nominal  fifter  ?' 

I  will  make  no  apologies,  Lucy,  for 
repeating  all  that  was  repeated  to  me 
ef  this  converfation. 

LORDL.  «  Aye,  my  good  Dr.  Bart- 

*  lett,  let  us  have  your  free  opinion.' 
DR.  B.      «   Mifs   Byron    (I   pro- 

*  nounce  upon  knowledge,  for  fhe  has 

*  more  than  once,   fince  I  have  been 

*  down,  done  me  the  honour  of  enter- 

*  ing  into  very  free  and  ferious  conver- 

*  fations  with  me)  is  one  of  the  moil 

*  excellent  of  women.1 

And  then  he  went  on,  praifing  me 
for  ingenuoufnefs,  ferioufnefs,  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  for  other  good  qualities, 
•which  his  partiality  found  out  in  me: 
nnd  added,  *  Would  to  Heaven  that  fhe 

*  were  neither  more  nor  lefs  than.  Lady 

*  Grandifon  ! ' 

'  God  blefs  him!'  thought  I.— 
Don't  you  join,  my  Lucy,  to  fay,  at 
this  place,  you,  who  love  me  fo  dearly, 

*  God  blefs  you,  Dr.  Bartlett?' 
LADY  L.     '  Weii  but,  doctor,  you 
fay  that  Mifs  Byron  talks  freely  with 
you  ;  cannot  you  gather  from  her, 
whether  fhe  is  inclined  to  marriage  ? 
Whether  fhe  is  abfblutely  difengag- 
ed ?  Lady  D.  made  a  propofal  to  her 
for  L<ard  D.    and  infilled  on  an  an- 
fwer  to  this  very  queftion  :  lhat  mat- 
ter is  gone  off.     As  our  gueft,  we 
would  not  have  Mifs  Byrcn  think  us 
impertinent.     She  is  very  delicate. 
A;  id   r:S   flie  is  fo   amiably   frank- 
hearted,  thofe  things  fhe  chufes  not 
to  mention  of  her  own  accord,  one 


'  would  not,  you  know,  officiously  put 
'  to  her.' 

This  was  a  little  too  much  affected. 
Don't  you  think  fo,  Lucy?  The  doc- 
tor, it  is  evident  by  his  anfwer,  did. 
DR.  B.  '  It  is  not  likely  that  fuch 
a  fubject  can  arife  between  Mifs  By- 
ron and  me:  and  it  is  ftrange,  me- 
thinks,  that  ladies  calling  each  other 
fitters,  mould  not  be  abfblutely  mif- 
treffes  of  this  queftion.' 
LORD  L.  *  Very  right,  Doctor 
Bartlett.  But  ladies  will,  in  thefe 
points,  take  a  compafs  before  they 
explain  themfelves. — A  man  of  Doc- 
tor Bartlett' s  penetration  and  up- 
rightnefs,  ladies,  fhould  not  be  treat- 
ed with  diftance.— -We  are  of  opi- 
nion, doctor,  that  Mifs  Byron,  fup- 
pofmg  that  fhe  is  abfolutely  difen- 
gaged, could  make  no  difficulty  t-o 
prefer  my  brother  to  all  the  men  io. 
the  world.  What  think  you?' 
DR.  B.  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  it: 
fhe  thinks  herfelf  under  obligation 
to  him.  She  is  goodnefs  itfelf.  Sh« 
muft  love  goodnefs.  Sir  Charles's 
perfon,  hisVivacity,  his  addrefs,  his 
underftanding — What  woman  would 
not  prefer  him  to  all  the  men  Ihe  evef- 
faw  ?  He  has  met  with  admirers 
among  the  lex  in  every  nation  in 
which  he  has  let  his  foot.'  [Ah  i 
(  You  ladies  muft  have  feen, 
forgive  me,'  (bowing  to  each)  '  that 
Mifs  Byron  has  a  more  than  grateful 
refpect  for  your  brother.' 
Miss  GR.  (  We  think  fo,  doctor} 
and  wanted  to  know  if j0«  did:  and 
fo,  as  my  lord  fays,  fetched  a  little 
compafs  about ;  which  we  fhould  not 
have  done  to  you.  But  you  fay,  That 
my  brother  has  had  numbers  of  ad- 
mirers.— Pray,  doctor,  is  there  any 
one  lady  (we  imagine  there  is)  that 
he  has  preferred  to  another,  in  the 
different  nations  he  has  travelled 
through  .>' 

LORD  L.    '  Aye,  doctor,  we  want 
to  know  this  5    and  if  you  thought 
there  were  not,   we  fhould  make  no 
fcruple  to  explain  ourfelvcs  as  well 
to  Mifs  Byron,  as  to  my  brother.1 
Don't  you  long  to  know  what  an- 
fwer the  doctor  returned  to  this,  Lucy?- 
I  was  out  of  breath  with  impatience, 
when  Mifs   Grandiibn  repeated  it  LO 
me. 

The  doto  hefitated— And  at  i 

faid, 
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faid,  '  I  wifh,  with  all  my  heart,  Mifs 
*  Byron  could  be  Lady  Grandifon  !' 

Miss  GR.  "  COULD  be?-~CouU 
«  be?"  faid  each. 

And  *  COULD  be?*  faid  the  fool 
to  Mifs  Grandifon,  when  me  repeated 
it,  her  heart  quite  funk* 

Da.  B.    (Smiling.)    '  You  hinted, 
ladies,  that  you  are  not  Jure,  that 
Mifs  Byron  is  abfolutely  difengaged. 
But,  to  be  open,  and  above-board, 
I  have  reafon   to  believe,  that  your 
brother  would  be  concerned,  if  he 
knew  it,  that  you    fhould  think  of 
putting  fuch  a   queftion   as  this  to 
any  body  but  himfelf.     Why  don't 
you  ?    He  once   complained  to  me, 
that  he  was  afraid  his  fitters  looked 
upon  him   as  a  referred  man  j  and 
condefcended  to  call  upon  me  to  put 
him  right,  if  I  thought  his  appear- 
ance fuch  as  would  give  you  grounds 
for  the  furmife.     There  are  two  or 
three  affairs  of  intricacy  that  he  is 
engaged  in,    and   particularly  one, 
that  hangs  in  fufpenfe ;    and  would 
not  be  fond,    I   believe,    of   men- 
tioning it,  till  he  can  do  it  with  cer- 
tainty :   but  elfe,  ladies,  there  is  not 
a   more   frank -hearted    man  in   the 
world,  than^j'cwr  brother.' 
Sec,  Lucy,  how  cautious  we  ought 
to  be  in  patting  judgment  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  efpecially  on  thofe  of 
good  men,  when  we  want  to  fatten 
blame  upon  them  ;  perhaps  with  a  low 
view  (envying   their  fuperior  worth) 
to  bring  them  down  to  our  own  level ! 
—For  are  we  not  all  apt  to  meafure  the 
merits  of  others  by  our  own  ftandard, 
and  to  give  praife  or  difpraife  to  actions 
or  fentirnents,  as  they  fquare  with  our 
own  ? 

LORD  L.  'Perhaps,  Doctor  Bart- 
lett,  you  don't  think  yourfelf  at  li- 
berty to  anfwer,  whether  thefe  par- 
ticular affairs  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  will  interfere  with  the  hopes  we 
have  of  bringing  to  eft'ecl  a  marriage 
between  my  brother  and  Mifs  Byron?' 
DR.  B.  *  I  had  rather  refer  to  Sir 
Charles  himfelf  on  this  fubjeft.  If 
any  man  in  the  world  deferves  from 
prudence  and  integrity  of  heart  to  be 
happy  in  this  life,  that  man  is  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon.  But  he  is  not 
quite  happy.' 

Ah,  Lucy  [ — The  doclor  proceeded. 
Your  brother,  ladies,  has  often  faid 
tg  me,  That  there  was  hardly  a  maa 
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'  living  who  had  a  more  flncere  value 
'  for  the  fex  than  he  had ;    who  had 

*  been  more  diftinguimed  by  the  favour 
'  of  worthy  women ;    yet,  who  had 
'  paid  dearer  for  that  diftin&ion  than 
'  he  had  done.' 

LADY  L.  «  Paid  dearer!  Good 
'  Heaven !' 

Miss  GR.   '  How  could  that  be  ?* 
LORD  L.    *  I  always  abroad  heard 
'  the  ladies  reckon  upon  Sir  Charles 
'  as  their  own  man.    His  vivacity,  his 

*  perfonal  accomplimments,  his  polite- 

*  nefs,   his  generofity,  his  bravery  !— 
'  Every  woman  who  fpoke  of  him,  put 
'  him  down  for  a  man  of  gallantry. 
'  And  is  he  not  a  truly  gallant  man  ?— 
'  I  never  mentioned  it  before.— But  a 
1  Lady  Olivia,  of  Florence,  was  much 
'  talked  of,  when  I  was  in  that  city, 
'  as  being  in  love  with  the  handfome 
'  Engliihman,  as  our  brother  was  com- 

*  monly  called  there.' — 

"Lady  Olivia!  "—"Lady  Olivia' "~ 
repeat^d'each  fitter;  l  and  why  did  mot 

*  your  lord  (hip — ' 

«  Why?  Becaufe,  though  fhe  was 
'  in  love  with  him,  he  had  no  thoughts 

*  of  her:  and,  as  the  doftor  fays,  me 
'  is  but  one  of  thofe,  who,  where-ever 

*  he  let  his  foot,  admired  him.' 

«  Blefs  me,'  thought  I,  «  what  a 
'  black  fwan  is  a  good  man ! — Why,* 
(as  I  have  often  thought,  to  the  credit 
of  our  fex)  *  will  not  all  the  men  be 

*  good?' 

LADY  L.  '  My  lord,  you  muft  tell 
'  us  more  of  this  Lady  Olivia/ 

LORD  L.  'I  know  very  little  more 
'  of  her.  She  was  reputed  to  be  a 
'  woman  of  high  quality  and  fortune, 
'  ar.d  great  fpirit.  I  once  faw  her. 
'  She  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman.  Dr. 

*  Bartlett  can,  no  doubt,  give  you  an 
'  account  of  her.' 

Miss  GR.  «  Ah,  doctor!  what  a 
'  hiftory  could  you  give  us  cf  our  bro- 
'  ther,  if  you  pleafed!— But  as  there 

*  is  no  likelihood  that  this  lady  will 
'  be  any  thing  to  my  brother,  iet  us 
'  return  to  our  firft  fubjecl:.' 

LADY  L.  «  By  all  means. — Pray, 
'  Dr.  Bartlett,  do  you  know  what  my 
'  brother's  opinion  is  of  Mifs  Byron  ?' 

DR.  B.  <  The  higheH  that  man  caa 
e  have  of  woman.' 

LADY  L.   *  As  we  are  fo  very  de~ 

*  firous  to  fee  my  brother  happily  mar- 
'  ried,  and  think  he  never  could  have 
'  a  ws>m.an  fo  likely  to  maJce  him  hap- 

•sir. 
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*  py,  wo« Id  you  advife  us  to  propofe 

*  the    alliance   to   him  ?    We    would 
'  not  to  /;t?r,  unlefs  we  thought  there 
'  were  room  to  hope  for  his  approba-p 

*  tion,  and  that  in  a  very  high  degree.* 
DR.  B.    *  I  am  under   Ibine   c'ou-r 

'  cern,  my  dear  ladies,  to  be  thought 

*  to  know    more  •.  of    your  brother's 
'  Jicart  than  fillers  do,  whom  he  loves 
"  fo   dearly,    and    who   equally    love 
'  him.     Ibefeech  you,  give  me  not  fo 

*  much  more  confequence  with  him 
'  than  you  imagine   you   have  your- 

*  felves.     1  mail  be  afraid,   if  you  do, 

*  that  the   favour  I  wiiii  to  Itand  in 

*  with  you,    is  owing  more  to  your 

*  brother's  diftin£uon  ot  rhr ,  than  to 

*  your  own  hearts.' 

LORD  L.  *  I  fee  not  why  we  may 

*  not  talk  to  my  brother  directly  on  this 

*  head.     Whence  is  it,  that  we  are  all 

*  three  infenfibly  drawn  in,   by  each 

*  other's  example,     to    this    diftance 

*  between    him   and   us  ? — It    is  not 

*  his  fault.    Did  we  ever  aik  him  a 

*  queftion,    that  he  did  not   dire&ly 

*  anfwer,    and  that  without  mewing 

*  the  leatl  affectation  or  referve  ?* 
Miss  GR.  *  He  came  over  to  us  all 

*  at  once  fo  perfect,  after  an  eight  or 

*  nine  years  abfence,    with  fo   much 

*  power,  and  fuch  a  will  to  do  us  good, 

*  that  we  were  awed  into  a  kind  of 

*  reverence  for  him.* 

LADY  L.   '  Too  great  obligations 
"  from  one   fide,    will   indeed   create 

*  diftance    on    the   other.      Grateful 

*  hearts  will  always  retain  a  fcnfe  of 

*  favours  heaped  upon  them.' 

DR.  B.  '  You  would  give  pain  to 

*  his  noble  heart,  did  he  think  that 

*  you  put  fuch  a  value  upon  what  he 
f  has  done.     I  do  affure  you,  that  he 

*  thinks  he  has  hardly  performed  his 
'  duty  by  his  fitters :    and,  as  occa- 

*  fions  may  frill  offer,   you  will  find 

*  he  thinks  fo.     But  let  me  beg  of  you 

*  to  treat  him  without  referve  or  diffi- 
4  dence ;  and  that  you  would  put  to 

*  him  all  thofe  queftions  which  you 

*  would  wifh  to  be  anfwered.     You 

*  will  find  him,  I  dare  fay,  very  can- 

*  did,  and  very  explicit/ 

Miss  GR.  <  That  (hall  be  my  taffc* 

*  when  I  next  fee  him.      But,   dear 

*  Doctor  Bartlett,    if  you   love    us., 

*  communicate  to  us  all  that  is  proper 

*  for  us  to  fee,  of  the  correspondence 
'  that  poffes  between  him  and  you.* 


The  doclor,  it  feems,  bowed  j  but 
anfwered  not. 

So  you  fee,  Lucy,  upon  the  whotef 
that  I  have  no  great  reafon  to  build  -fa 
milch,  as  my  uncle,  in  his  luft  let'.ei, 
imagines  I  do,  on  the  intereft  of  thcie 
ladies,  and  my  Lord  L.  with  their 
brother.  *  Two  or  three  intricate 
affairs  on  his  hands — One  of  them 
ill  in  fufpenft!—* of  which,  for  that 
reafon,  he  makes  a  fecret — He  is  not 
quite  happy — greatly  diftingujjhed  by 
the  favour  of  ^worthy  >~wo)nen:\  Who 
would  wonder  at  that? — But  *  hat 
*  paid  dear  for  tie  diftinftion  ,r— What 
can  one  fay  ?  What  can  one  think  ? 
He  once  faid  himfelf,  That  his  life  was 
a  various  life  j  and  that  fome  unhappy 
things  had  befallen  him.  If  the  pru- 
dence of  fuch  a  man  could  not  fliield 
him  from  misfortune,  who  can  be 
exempted  from  it  ? — And  from  worthy 
women  too? — That's  the  wonder  !~ 
But  is  this  Olivia  one  of  the  worthy 
women? — I  fancy  he  muft  defpife  us 
all.  I  fancy  he  will  never  think  of 
incumbering  himfelf  with  one  of  a  fex, 
that  has  made  him  pay  fo  dear  for  the 
general  diftinclion  he  has  met  with 
from  it.  As  to  his  politenefs  to  us ; 
a  man  may  afford  to  (hew  politenefs 
to  thofe  he  has  refolved  to  keep  at 
diftance  from  his  heart. 

But,  ah,  Lucy! — There  muft  be 
one  happy  woman,  whom  he  wifties 
not  to  keep  at  diftance.  This  is  the 
affair,  that  hangs  in  fufpenfe ;  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  chuies  to  fay 
nothing. 

*      m 

I  HAVE  had  the  pleafureofa  v;{lt 
from  my  Godfather  Deane.  He  dined 
with  us  this  day  in  his  way  to  town. 
The  ladies,  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  my  Lord 
L.  are  charmed  with  him.  Yet  I  had 
pain  mingled  with  my  pleafure.  He 
took  me  aiide,  and  charged  me  fo 
home — He  was  too  inquiiitive.  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  fo  <very  urgent  to  know 
my  heart.  But  I  was  frank  5  very 
frank  :  I  mould  hardly  have  been  ex- 
cufeable,  if  I  had  not,  to  fo  good  a 
man,  and  fo  dear  a  friend.  Yet  he 
fcarce  knew  how  to  be  fatisfied  with, 
my  franknefs. 

He  will  have  it,  that  I  look  thinner 

and  paler  than  I  ufed  to  do.     That 

may  very  well  be.     My  very/ow/,  at 

times — 1   know  not   how   I  am — Sir 

Cbarlc* 
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Is  In  fufpenfe  too,  from  fome- 
abroad.  From  my  heart  I  pity 
Turn'.  Had  he  but  Ibme  faults  j  fome 
gmit  blemilhes ;  I  fancy  I  mould  be 
ealier  about  him.  But  to  hear  nothing 
of  him,  but  what  is  fo  greatly  praife- 
worthy,  and  my  heart  fo  delighted 
with  afts  of  beneficence — And  now 
my  Godfather  Deane,  at  this  vifit, 
running  on  in  his  praifes,  and  com- 
mending, inftead  of  blaming  me,  for 
my  prelumptuous  thoughts  :  nay,  ex- 
alting me,  and  telling  me,  that  I  de- 
fl-rve  him — that  I  deierve  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon! — Why  did  he  not  chide 
me  ?  Why  did  he  not  diiluade  me  ?— 
Neither  fortune  nor  merit  anfwerable  ? 
—A  man  who  knows  ib  well  what  to 
do  with  fortune !— The  Indies,  my 
clenr,  ought  to  be  his  !  What  a  king 
would  he  make !  Power  could  not  cor- 
"rupt  fuch  a  mind  as  his.  *  Csefar/ 
faid  Dr.  Burtlett,  fpeaking  of  him  be- 
fore Mr.  Deane  and  all  of  us,  '  was 
'  not  quicker  to  deitroy,  than  Sir 
*  Charles  Grandifon  is  to  relieve. * 
Emily's  eyes,  at  the  time,  ran  over 
with  joy  at  the  expremon  ;  and,  dry- 
ing them,  file  looked  proudly  round 
on  us  all,  as  if  Ihe  had  faid,  *  This  is 
<  my  guardian  !' 

But  what  do  you  think,  Lucy  ?  My 
godfather  will  have  it,  that  he  fees  a 
young  paflion  in  Mifs  Jervois  for  her 
guardian  ! — God  forbid  ! — A  young 
love  may  be  conquered,  I  believe ; 
but  who  mail  caution  the  innocent 
girl  ?  She  mull  have  a  fweet  pleafure 
in  it,  creeping,  dealing,  upon  her. 
How  can  fo  unexperienced  a  heart, 
jecl:  the  indulgence?  *  But,  O  my 
Emily !  fweet  girl !  do  not  let  your 
love  get  the  better  of  your  gratitude, 
lett  it  make  you  unhappy  !  and,  what 
would  be  ftill  more  affe<5tingto  a  wor- 
thy heart,  make  the  generous  object 
of  a  paflion  that  cannot  be  grati- 
fied, unhappy  ;  and  for  that  very 
reafon  j  becaule  he  cannot  reward  it ! 
See  you  not  already,  that,  with  all 
his  goodnefs,  he  is  not  quite  happy  ? 
He  is  a  fufferer  from  worthy  women  ? 
— O  my  Emily,  do  notjou  add  to  the 
infelicity  of  a  man,  who  can  make  but 
one  woman  happy  ;  yet  wifhes  to  be- 
friend all  the  world' — But  hum!  fel- 
fifh  advifer !  Should  not  Harriet  Byron 
have  thought  of  this  in  time  ?— Yet 
fte  knew  not,  that  he  had  any  previous 
the  objeft  fo  meritorious,  refift  or  re- 
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engagements  :  and  may  Death  lay  his 
cold  hand  upon  her  heart,  before  {he 
become  an  additional  ditiurbance  to 
his  !  He  knows  not,  I  hope,  he  gueffes 
not,  though  Dr.  liartlett  has  found 
me  out  as  "well  as  the  filters,  that  I  ara 
captivated,  heart  and  foul,  by  his 
merits.  May  he  never  know  it,  if 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  give  him 
the  fnadow  of  uneafmefs  ! 

I  owned  to  Mr.  Deane,  that  my 
Lord  L.  and  the  ladies  were  warmly 
interefted  in  my  favour.  '  Thank 
«  God  for  that!'  he  faid.  All  muft 
happen  to  his  wifh.  Nay,  he  would 
have  it,  that  Sir  Charles's  goodnefs 
would  be  rewarded  in  having  fuch 
a  wife  :  but  what  wife  can  do  more 
than  her  duty  to  any  hufband  who  is 
not  abfolutely  a  favage  ?  How  thea 
can  all  I  could  do,  reward  fuch  a. 
a  man  as  this  ? 

But,  Lucy,  don^t  you  blufh  for  me 
on  reading  this  lait  pailage  of  my 
writing?  You  may,  iince  I  blufh 
myfelf  on  re-perufmg  it.  '  For  fhame, 
'  Harriet  Byron,  put  a  period  to  this 
'  letter  !' — I  will  ;  nor  fubfcribe  to  it 
fo  much  as  the  initials  of  my  name. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON,  TO  Dt. 
BARTLETT. 

[INCLOSED  IN  THE  PRECEDING.! 

'  FRIDAY,  MAKCH  IJ* 
*  T     AST  night  I  faw  interred  the 

J /  *  remains  of  my  worthy  friend 

Mr.  Danby.  I  had  caufed  his  two 
nephews  and  his  niece  to  be  invited  : 
but  they  did  not  attend.' 

*  As  the  will  was  not  to  be  opened 
till    the    funeral    was    over,    about 
which  the  good  man  had  given  me 
verbal   directions ;    apprehending,  I 
believe,  cxpoltulations  from  me,  had 
I  known  the   contents  j    I   fent  to 
them   this  morning  to  be  prefent  at 
the  opening.' 

*  Their  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvefter,  a 
man  of  character,  and  good  beha- 
viour, brought  me  a  letter,  figned 
by  all  three,  excufing  themfelves  on 
very  flight  pretences,    and  deliring 
that  he  might  be  prefent  for  them. 
I  took  notice  to  him,  that  the  be- 
haviour of  his  principals  over-night 

*  and 
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*  and  now,  was  neither  refpe&ful  to 

*  the  memory  of  their  uncle,  nor  civil 
'  with   regard   to   me.      He  honeftly 

*  owned,  that  Mr.  Danby  having  ac- 

*  quainted  his  two  nephews,  a  little 
4  before  he  died,    that  he  had  matte 
4  his   will,    and  that  they  had  very 

*  little  to  expeft  from  him,  they,  who 
4  had  been  educated  by  his  direction, 
4  and  made  merchants,  athisexpence, 

*  with  hopes  given  them,  that  he  would 

*  at  his  death,  do  very  handfomely  for 

*  them,  and  had  never  difobliged  him, 
4  could  not  be  prefent  at  the  opening 

*  of  a  will,    the    contents    of  which 

*  -they  expelled  to  be  fo  mortifying  to 

*  them. 

4  I  opened   it  in   prefence   of  this 
'  gentleman.     The  preamble  was  an 

*  angry  one;   giving  reafons  for  his 

*  reientment  againft  the  father  of  thefe 
'  young  perfons,    who    (though    his 
4  brother)  had  once,    as  I  hinted  to 
4  you  at   Colnebrook,    made  a  very 
4  mocking  attempt  upon  his  life.     I 
4  was  hurt,    however,    to   find  a  re- 

*  fentment  carried  fo  far  as  againit  the 

*  innocent  children   of    the   offender, 

*  and  into  the  laft  will  of  fo  good  a 
e  man  5  that  will  fo  lately   made,  as 

*  within  three  weeks   of  his  death  j 

*  and  he  given  over  for  three  months 

*  before. 

*  Will   the  temlernefs   due  to  the 

*  memory  of  a  friend  permit  me  to 
'  aflc,    where  would  that   refent.ment 

*  have  ftopt,  had  the  private  man  been 

*  a  monarch,    which  he  could  carry 

*  into  his  laft  will  ? 

*  But  fee  we  not,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  that  thefe  children,  had  they  power, 
4  would   have  puniilied    their  uncle, 
4  for  difpofmg,  as  he  thought  fit,  of 

*  his  own  fortune ;  no  part  of  which 
'  came  to  him  by  inheritance  ? 

'  They  had  been  educated,  as  I  have 

*  faid,  at  his  expence  j    and,    in   the 
4  phrafe  of  bufmefs,    \well  put  out : 
4  expences  their  carelefs  father  would 
'  not  have  been  atj    he-  is,    in  every 

*  light,  a  bad  man.     How  much  bet- 
'  tcr  had  thefe  children's  title  been  to  a 
4  more  coniiderable  part  of  their  uncle's 

*  eftate  than  he    has    bequeathed    to 

*  them,  had  they  been   thankful   for 

*  the  benefits  they  had    actually   re- 

*  ceivecl !  Benefits,  which  are  of  fuch 
'  a 'nature,  that  they  cannot  be  taken 

*  from  them. 


'  Mr.  Danby  has  bequeathed  to  each 
of  the  three,  one  thoufand  pounds  ; 
but,  on  exprefs  condition,  that  they 
fignify  to  his  executor,  within  two 
months  after  his  demife,  their  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  in  full  of  all  demands 
upon  his  eftate.  If  they  do  not, 
(tender  being  duly  made)  the  three 
thoufand  pounds  are  to  be  carried  to 
the  ufes  of  the  will. 

*  He  then  appoints   his  executor  j 
and  makes   him  refiduary   legatee ; 
giving  for  reafon,  that  he  had  been 
the  principal  inftrument  in  the  hand 
of  Providence,  of  laving  his  life. 

*  He  bequeaths  fome  generous  re- 
membrances  to  three  of  his  friends 
in  France;  and  requeftshis  executor 
to  difpoie  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
to  charitable  ufes,  either  in  France 
or  England,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  to 
what  particular  objefts  he  pleafes. 

*  And,  by  an  inventory  annexed  to 
the  will,  his  effects  in  money,  bills, 
actions,  and    jewels,    are    made    to 
amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. 

*  Mr.    Sylverter  complimented  me 
on  this  great  wind-fall,  as  he  called 
it;  and  aflured  me,  that  it  Ihould  be 
his  advice  to  his  clients,  that  each 
take  his  and  her  legacy,  and  fit  down 
contented  with  it :  and  he  believed, 
that  they  the  rather  would,  as,  from 
what  their  uncle  had  hinted,   they 
apprehended,    that    the    fum    of  a 
hundred  pounds  each,  was  all  they 
had  to  hope  for. 

*  I  enquired   into   the  inclinations 
and  views  of  the  three ;  and  received 
a  very  good  general  account  of  them  j 
with  a  hdnt,  that  the  girl  was  en- 
gaged in  a  love-affair. 

*  Their  father,  after  his  vile  attempt 
upon  his  brother's  life,  was  detefted 
by  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
went  abroad  ;  and  the  laft  news  they 
heard  of  him  was,  that   he  was  in 
a  very  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  in  un- 
happy circumllances,  in  Barbadoes : 
and  very  probably  by  this  time  is  no 
more. 

*  J  defired  Mr.  Sylvefter  to  advife 
the  young  people  to  recollect  them- 
felves  j  and  faid,  that  I  had  a  diipo- 
lition  to  be  kind  to  them  :  and  as  he 
could  give  me  only  general  account* 
of  their  views,    profpecls,    and  en- 
gagumnts,,    I  wijfaeu   they  would, 

*  with 
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*  \v1th  marks  of  confidence  in  me,  give 

*  me  particular  ones :  but  that,  whe- 

*  ther    they    complimented   me    as    I 
'  wifhed,  or  not,  I  was  determined,  for 
1  the  fake  of  their  uncle's  memory,  to 

*  do  all  realbn:tble  fervices  to  them. 
"  Ttll  them,   in   a  word,   Mr.  Syl- 
'*  vefter,  and  do  you  forgive  the  feem- 
"  ing  vanity,  that  I  am  not  accuftomed 
"  to  Differ  the   narrownef-s  of  other 
"  people's  hearts  to  contract  mine.." 

'  The  man  went  away  very  much 

*  pleafed  with  what  I  had  laid  ;  and, 

*  in  about  two  hours,  fent  me  a  note, 

*  in  the  names  of  all  his  clients,  ex- 
1  preflmg  gratitude  and    obligation ; 
'  and  requefting  me  to  allow  him  to 
'  introduce  them  all  three  to  me  this 
<  afternoon. 

*  I  have  fome  R€cefiary  things  to  do, 
'  and  perfons  to  fee,  in  relation  to  my 

*  deceaied  friend,  which  will  be  dil- 

*  patched  over  a  dilh  of  tea.      And 

*  therefore  I   have  invited  the  honell 
'  attorney,  and  his  three  clients,  to  fup 
'  with  me. 

'   I   will   not  fend   this  to  Calne.--- 

*  brook,     where  I  hope  you  are  all 
'  happy,   [All  mult;  for  are  they  not 

*  all   good?    And   are  not  you  with 
'  them  ?]  till  I  accompany  it  with  the 

*  rclultof  this  evening's  converfation. 
'  Yet  I  am  too  fond  of  every  occafion 

*  that  offers  to  tell  you,  what,   how- 
'  ever  you   cannot  doubt,  how  much 
c  I  am  yours,  not  to  fign  to  that  truth 
'  the  name  ef 
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-  Sylverter,  an  honeft  plea- 
*  lure  mining  in  his  counte- 
nance, prelented  to  me,  firft,  Mifs 
Danby  ;  then,  each  of  her  brothers ; 
who  all  received  my  welcome  with  a 
little  conic iou in efs  as  if  they  had 
fomethrng  to  reproach  themfelves 
with,  and  were  -generoufly  alhamed 
to  be  overcome.  The  filler  had  the 
leail  of  it :  and  I  faw  by  that,  that 
Jhe  was  the  leaft  blam cable,  not  the 
leal*  modeft  ;  fmcc  I  dare  fay,  me 
fead  but  followed  her  brothers  ieud  j 
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1  while  they  looked  down  and  balhful^ 
'  as  having  ail  that  was  done  amifs  to 

*  anfwer  for. 

*  Mils  Danby  is  a  very  pretty,  and 

*  very  genteel  young  woman.      Mr. 
'  Thomas  and  Mr.  Edward  Danby  are 

*  agreeable  in  their  perfons  and  man- 

*  ners,  and  want  not  fenie. 

'  In   the   firit  moment  I  difiipated 

*  all  their  uneafinefs  ;  and  we  fat  do\vn 

*  together    with    confidence    in   eacfc 
'  other.     The  honeft  attorney  had  pre- 
'  pared, them  to  be  eafy  after  the  firft 
'  introd uft ion. 

e<  I  offer  not  to  read  to  you,"  faid 
'  I,  "  the  will  of  your  uncle.  It  is 
"  fufficient  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Syl- 
"  vefter  has,  no  doubt,  told  you  ;  that 
"  you  are  each  of  you  intitled  by  it  to 
"  a  thoufand  pounds." 

*  They  all   bowed;  and  the  elder 
'  brother  fignified  their  united  confent 
1  to  accept  it  upon  the  terms  of  the 
«  will. 

"  Three  thoufand  pounds  mo^e  are 
l*  to  be  dilpofed  of  to  charitable  ufes, 
"  at  the  difcretion  of  the  executor  j 
"  three  other  legacies  are  left  to  three 
'*  different  gentlemen  in  France  ;  and 
"  the  large  remainder,  which  will  not 
"  be  lefs  than  four  and  tWenty  thou- 
"  fand  pounds,  falls  to  the  executor, 
"  as  refiduary  legatee,  equally  uncx- 
"  pected  and  undefired." 

<  The  elder  brother  faid,    "  God 
"  blefs  you  with  it,  Sir."     The   fe- 
cond  faid,  "  It  could  not  have  fallen 
'  to   a  worthier  man."     The  young 
lady's   lips   moved:  but  words  pro- 
ceeded not  from  them.     Yet  her  eyes 
mewed,    that   her  lips  made  me   a 
compliment. 

«  It  is  ungenerous,  Dr.  Bartlett,  to 
keep  expecting  minds  in  fufpenfe, 
though  with  a  view  of  obliging  in 
the  end.  The  turprize  intended  to 
be  railed  on  fuch  an  occafion,  carries' 
in  it's  appearances  an  air  of  infult. 

*  I  have,"'1  laid  I,  "  a  great  delire  to 

*  do    you    fervice.       Now     let     me 

*  know,    gentlemen,  (I  will  talk   to 
'  the  .young    lady  lingly,    perhaps) 
f  whit  your  expe&ations  were  upon. 

*  youruncie;  what  will  do  for  eu.ch 

*  of  you  to  enable  you   to  enter  axe 
c  world  wii:h  advantage,  in  the  w;iy' 
'  you  have  been  brought  up  j  and,  a:; 

*  Itoldyo^r  worthy  tricnd,  Mr.  Syl- 
'  veiler,    I  \v:Il  be  ready  to  do  you 
{  all  reafonabltf  few  ice.— j&ut    hok', 

Fp  "  6ir}° 
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Sir;"  for  Mr.  Thomas  Danby  was 
going  to  fpeak  ;  "  you  mall  confider 
befox-eyou  anfwer  me.  The  matter 
is  of  importance.  Be  explicit.  I 
love  opennefs  and  iincerity.  I  will 
withdraw,  till  you  have  confulted 
together.  Command  me  in  when 
you  have  determined." 
<  I  withdrew  to  my  ftudy :  and,  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  let 
me  know,  that  they  were  ready  to  at- 
tend  me.  I  went  in  to  them.  They 
looked  upon  one  another.  "  Come, 
gentlemen,  don't  fear  to  fpeak: 
confider  me,  for  your  uncle's  fake, 
as  your  brother." 

«  The  elder  brother  was  going  to 
fpeak;  but hefitating,  "  Come,"  faid 
I,  "  let  me  lead  you  into  the  matter, 
—Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  prefent 
fituation?  What  are  your  prefent 
circumftances  ?" 

"  My  father,  Sir,  was  unhappy— 
My  father—-" 

"  Well,  Sir,  no  more  of  your  fa- 
ther — He  could  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  whole  dependence,  I  prefume, 
was  upon  your  xmcle." 
"  My  uncle,  Sir,  gave  us  all  our 
education — My  uncle  gave  each  bro- 
ther  a  thoufand  guineas  for  putting 
out  each^to  a  merchant ;  five  hun- 
dred  only  of  which  fums  were  fo 
employed ;  and  the  other  fire  hun- 
dred  guineas  are  in  fafe  hands." 
"  Your  uncle,  Sir,  all  reverence 
to  his  memory,  was  an  excellent 
man." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  he  was." 
"  And  what,  Sir,    is  the  buflnefs 
you  were  brought  up  to  ?" 
<;  My  mailer  is  a  Weft  India  mcr- 
chant." 

tl  And  what,  Mr.  Danby,  are  your 
profpecls  in  that  way  ?" 
<{  Exceeding  hopeful,  Sir,  they  would 
have  been — My  mafter  intended  to 
propole  to  my  uncle,  had  he  lived 
10  come  to  town,  to  take  me  in  a 
quarter  partner  with  him  dire&ly ; 
and,  in  a  twelvemonth's  time,  a  half- 
partner." 

"  A  very  good  fign  in  your  favour, 
Sir.  You  muil  have  behaved  your- 
telf  well. — And  will  he  now  do 
it?" 

"  Ah,  Sir!"— and  was  filent. 
*'  Upon  what  ttrms,  Mr.  Daaby, 
would  he  have  propofed  to  your. 


"  uncle  to  take  you  in  a  quarter  partf 
"  ner?" 

"  Sjr— he  talked  of—'* 

"Of  what?" 

<Sr  Four  thoufand  pounds,  Sir,  But 
"  my  uncle  never  gave  us  hopes  of 
"  more  than  three  dioufand  guineas 
"  each,  befides  the  thoufand  he  had 
"  given:  and  when  he  had  fo  much 
"  -i-eafon  to  refent  the  unhappy  fteps  o/ 
"  my  father,  he  let  us  know,  that  he. 
"  would  not  do  any  thing  for  us  j  and 
"  to  fay  truth,  the  thoufand  pounds 
"  left  us  in  the  will,  is  more  than  we. 
"  expecled." 

"  Very  ingenuous.  I  love  you  for 
"  your  fincerity.  But,  pray,  tell  me, 
<c  will  four  thoufaad  pounds  be  well 
"  laid  out  in  a  quarter  partnership  ?" 

*'  To  fay  truth,  Sir,  my  mafter  had 
"  a  view,  at  the  year's  end,  if  nothing 
"  unexpected  happened  to  prevent  it, 
<e  to  give  me  his  niece  in  marriage; 
"  and  then  to  admit  me  into  a  half  ot* 
"  the  bufmefs,  which  would  be  equi-. 
"  valent  to  a  fortune  of  as  much 
tf  more." 

"  And  do  you  love  the  young  wo- 
"  man?" 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

<f  And  docs  fhe  countenance  your 
"  addrefs?" 

"  If  her  uncle — I  don't  doubt  if 
"  her  uncle  could  have  prevailed  upon 
"  my  unele — " 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  am  your  uncle's 
"  executor. — Now,  Sir,"  (to  Mr.  Ed- 
*  ward  Danby)  "  let  me  know  your 
"  fituation  ;  your  profpecls  ?" 

*<  Sir,  I  was  put  to  a  French  wine- 
"  merchant.  My  mafter  is  in  years.  I 
"  am  the  fole  manager  of  his  bufi- 
"  nefs ;  and  he  would  leave  off  to  me, 
"  I  believe,  and  to  his  nephew,  who. 
"  knows  not  fo  much  of  it  as  I  do  j 
"  ner  has  the  acquaintance,  either  in. 
"  France  or  England,  that  I  havej 
"  could  I  raife  money  to  purchafe  half 
"  the  ftock." 

«'  And  what,  Sir,  is  neccffary  foe 
"  that  purpofe?" 

"  OSir!  at  leaft  fix  thoufand  pounds. 
u  — Buthad  my  uncle  left  me  the  three. 
"  thoufand  I  once  hoped  for,  I  could 
"  have  got  the  other  half  at  an  eafy, 
<f  intereft  ;  for  I  am  well  beloved,  and 
"  havealways  borne  a  good  character." 

'*  What  did  you  fuppofe  your  uncle 

**  would  do  with  the  bulk  of  his  f°r~- 

"  tune,, 
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<r  tune,  (you  judged  it,  I  fuppofe,  to 
**  be  large)  if  you  expecled  no  more 
*<  than  three  thoufand  guineas  each  at 
"  the  mo  ft,  befides  what  he  had  given 
**  you  ?" 

«  V/e  all  thought,  Sir,"  raid  Mr. 
Edward  Danby,  "  it  would  be  yours> 
(  from  the  time  that -he  owed  his  life 
'  to  your  courage  and  conduct.  We 
'  never  entertained  hopes  of  being 
4  his  heirs  general,  and  he  feveral 
*  times  told  me,  when  I  was  in  France, 
"  that  you  Ihould  be  his  heir."1 

"  He  never  hinted  that  to  me.  What 
ft  I  did  was  as  necefTary  to  be  done 
"  for  my  own  fafety,  as  for  his.  He 
*'  much  over-rated  my  fervices.  But 
"  what  ave  your  proipe&s,  Mr.  Ed- 
"  w:u-d  Danby,  in  the  French  wine- 
"  trade?" 

*'  O  Sir,  very  great!" 
"  And  will  your  mailer  leave  off  to 
*'  you  and  his  nephew,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  dare  fay  he  would,  and  be  glad 
"  of  retiring  to  Enheld,  v/here  he  has 
ft  a  houfe  he  is  fo  fond  of,  that  he 
"  would  be  continually  there  by  his 
*r  good-will."" 

"  And  have  you,  Sir,  any  profpefl 
*'  of  adding  to  your  circumitances  by 
*'  marriage?" 

"  Women  are  a  drug,  Sir.  I  have 
"  no  doubt  of  offers,  if  once  I  were 
"  my  own  mafter." 

*  I  llarted.  His  fifter  looked  angry. 
'  His  brother  was  not  pleafed :  Mr. 
'  Sylvelter,  who,  it  feems,  is  an  old 

*  bachelor,  laughed'. 

(<  A  true  merchant  this  already  1" 
<  thought  I. 

«  Well,  now,  mall  I  have  your 
"  confents,  gentlemen,  to  take  your 
*'  fifter  afide  ? — Will  you  truit  your- 
"  felf  with  me,  Mils  Danby  ?  Or  had 
i(  you  rather  anfwer  my  queilions  in 
**  company  ?" 

*'  Sir,  your  character,  your  good- 
"  nefs,  is  fo  well  known,  I  fcruple 
**'  not  to  attend  you." 

'  I  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to 

*  my  ftudy,  leaving  the  door  open  to 

*  the  drawing-room   in    which    they 

*  were.    Ifeatedher.    Then  fat  down, 
«  but  ilill  held  her  hand, 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mifs  Danby,  you 
*'  are  to  fuppofe  me,  as  the  executor 
"  of  your  uncle,  his  reprefentative. 
'*  If  you  had  that  good  uncle  before 
"  you,  and  lie  was  urging  you  to  tell 
**  him  what  would  make  you 


"  with  ari  aflurance,  that  he  would  do 
"  all  in  his  power  towards  it:  and  if; 
"  you  would  open  your  mind  freely  to 
"  him;  with  equal  freedom  open  it  to 
"  me.  There  was  only  this  difference 
"  between  us  :  he  had  fefentments 
tf  againfi  your  father,  which  he  car- 
"  ried  too  far  when  he  extended  them 
"  to  his  innocent  children,  [But  it  was 
"  an  atrocious  attempt,  that  embittered 
"  his  otherwife  benevolent  fpirit;]  I 
"  have  no  refentment;  and  am  armed 
"  with  his  power,  and  have  all  the 
"  will  he  ever  could  have>  to  i'erve 
"  you.  And  now,  let  me  know, 
"  what  will  effeaually  do  it  ?" 

'  The  worthy  girl  wept.     She  look- 

*  ed  down.     She  feemed  as  if  ihe  were 

*  pulling  threads  out  of  her  haudker- 
'  chief.      But  was   unable  to  return 
'  any  other   anfwer,    than   what   her 

*  eyes  once  cafl  xip,  as  if  to  Heaven, 
f  made  for  her. 

"  Give  me,  my  good  Mifs"  Danby, 
"  (I  would  not  diltrefs  you)  give  me, 
*'  as  your  brothers  did  of  their  fitu- 
11  ation,  foine  account  of  yours.  Do 
"  you  live  with  either  of  your  bro- 
"  thers?" 

"  No,  Sir.  I  live  with  an  aunt* 
c*  my  mother's  fifter." 

"  Is  fhe  good  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  very  good.  But  me 
"  has  children  ;  and  cannot  be  fo 
<l  good  as  fhe  would  be  to  me.  Yet 
"  ihe  has  always  been  kind  j  and  has 
"  made  the  bed  of  my  uncle's  al- 
"  Icwance  for  my  education;  and  my 
"  fortune,  which  is  unbroken,  is  the 
"  fame  iurn  that  he  gave  my  brothers  ; 
"  and  it  is  in  good  hands  ;  and  the  in- 
"  tereft  of  it,  with  my  aunt's  addi- 
"  tional  goodnefs  and 


"  enables  me  to  make  a  genteel  figure  j 
"  an-d  with  my  own  houfewifery,  I 
nevef  have  wanted  fome  little  mat- 
ters  for  my  pocket." 
"  Good  girl  1"  thought  I—  «  Mef- 
cantile  carle  !  thy  brother  Ed  ward  j 
pretty  one  !  Hov/  dared  he  to  fay, 


"  their  ceccnomy,  fhort  as  their  power 
"  is,  are  generally  iuperior  to  men  !" 
<*  Your  uncle  vvas  very  good  to  put 
"  you  upon  a  foot  with  your  brothers, 
"  in  his  boun;.y  to  them  5  as  now  he 
*'  has  alfodone  in  his  wiii  :  and  allure 
"  yo'Jrfelf,  that  his  reprefentative  will 
"  be  equally  kind  to  you  as  to  your 
"  brothers.  But  fhall  I  afk,  you,  as 
P  j>  *  '  "  yv«r 
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'*  your  uncle  would  have   done-— Is 
*'  there  any   one  man   in  the  world, 
"  whom  you  prefer  to  another?" 
*  She  was  lilent ;  looked  down;  and 

*  again  picked  her  handkerchief. 

«  I  called  in  her  elder  brother,  (not 
'  the  drug-merchant)  and  aiked  him 

<  what  he  knew  of  his  lifter's  aftec- 

*  tions  ? 

«  Why,  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  are 

*  thefe  women  afhamed  of  owning  a 

*  laudable  paffion  ?   Surely  there  is  no- 

*  thing  fhameful  in  difcreet  love. 

r  Her  brother  acquainted  me  with 
'  the  ftory  of  her  love  ;  the  good  girl 

*  blufliing,  and  looking  down  all  the 
•-while,   with   the  confcioufncfa  of  a 

*  fweet  thief  who  had  ilolen  a  heart, 
f  and,  being  required  to  reftore  it,  had. 

*  been  guilty   of  a  new    cheat,    and 

*  given  her  own  inftead  of  it, 

4  The  ion  of  Mr.  Galliard,  anemi- 
e  nent  Turky-merchant,  is  the  man 

*  with  whom   me  has  anade  this  ex- 
'  change.     His  father,   who   lives  in 

*  the  neighbourhood  of  her  aunt,  had 

*  il;nt  him  abroad,  in  the  way  of  his 

*  traffick,  partly  with  a  view  to  pre- 

*  vent  his  marrying  Mils  Dauby,  till 

*  it  mould  be  feen  whether  her  uncle 

*  would  do  any  thing  confiderable  for 

*  her  5  and  he  was  but  juft  returned  ; 

*  and,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  flay  at 
'  home,  had  promifed  his  father  never 
f  to  marry  without  his  content  t  but 
'  neverthelefs  loved  his  lifter,  Mr.  Dan- 
'  by  faid,  above  all  women ;  and  de- 

*  clared  that  he  never  would  be  the 

*  hufband  of  any  other. 

'  I  afked,  whether  the  father  had 
'  any  objections,  but  thofe  of  fortune, 

*  to  his  fon's   choice  ;    and  was  an- 

<  fwered,    "  No."     He  could  have  no 

*  other,  the  young  man,   like  a  bro- 
'  ther,  faid :    there  was  not  a  more 
e  virtuous  and  dilcrect  young  woman 

*  in  the  kingdom  than  his  iifter,  though 

*  he  laid  it,  that  Ihould  not  lay  ifc 

"  Though  you  fay  it,  thatyfow///  not 
"  fay  it !  Is  not  our  relation  intitled 
*'  to  the  fame  juilice  that  we  would. 
**  do  to  another  ? 

"  We  muft  not  blame  indifcrimi- 
"  nately,"  continued  I,  "  all  fathers 
"  who  expecl  a  fortune  to  be  brought 
*'  into  their  family,  in  fonie  meafure 
"  equivalent  to  the  benefit  the  r.ew- 
"  comer  hopes  to  receive  from  it ; 
"  especially  in  mercantile  families,  if 


the  young  man  is  to  be  admitted 
into  a  (hare  with  his  father;  who,, 
by  the  way,  may  have  other  chil- 
dren— " 
"  He  has— " 

*'  Something  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  the  part  he  gives  up,  mould  be-' 
done.  Love  is  a  felfifh  deitv.  He 
puts  two  perfons  upon  preferring, 
their  Own  intcrefts,  nay,  a  gratifica- 
tion  of  their  paflion  often  agair.ft 
their  intermits,  to  thofe  of  every  body 
elfe;  and  reafon,  tlifcretion,  duty, 
are  frequently  given  up  in  a  compe- 
tition  with  it.  But  love,  neverthc- 
lefs,  will  not  do  every  thing  for  the 
ardent  pair.  Parents  know  this  : 
and  ought  not  to  pay  for  the  rafh- 
nefs  they  wilh  to  prevent,  but  can- 
not." 

*  They  were  attentive.  I  proceeded, 
addreiling  mylelf  to  both  in  the  mer- 
cantiie  (tiie. 

*'  Is  a  father,  who,  by  his  prudence, 
has  weathered  many  a  ftorm,  and- 
got  i'afe  into  port,  obliged  to  rc- 
embark  in  the  voyage  of  life,  with 
the  young  folks,  who  perhaps,  in. 
a  little  while,  will  coniider  him  as 
an  incumbrance,  and  gyudge  him 
his  cabin?  Parents  (;huugh  a  young 
man,  I  have  always  thought  in  this 
manner)  Ihould  be  indulgent;  but 
children,  when  they  put  themfelves 
into  one  fcale,  Ihould  allow  the  pa- 
rent  his  due  weight  in  the  other.— 
You  are  angry  at  this  father,  are 
you  not,  my  dear  Mi  is  Danby?" 

*  I  faid  this,  to  hear  what  uniwer  me 
would  return. 

"  Indeed  1  URI  not.  Mr.  Galliard 
knows  belt  his  own  affairs,  raid  what 
they  require.  1  hiivc  laid  ib  twenty 
and  twenty  limes:  and  young  Mr. 
Galliard  is  convinced,  th«t  his  fa- 
ther  is  not  to  be  blamed,  having 
other  children.  And,  to  own  the 
truth,"  (looking  on  the  floor)  "we 
both  fit  down,  and  wiih  together, 
now  and  then  :  but  what  iignifies 
vviiiiinr  ?" 

"  My  iiitcr  will  now  hnve  two  thou-  . 
fund  pounds:  perhaps  \\hcn  old 
Mr.  Gslliurd  lees  that  his  Ibn'.s 


"  Old  Mr.  Gnlliard,"  interrupted 
I,  "  lhall  be  afked  to  do  nothing  i-n- . 
convenient  to  himfelf,  or  that  is  not 
ftri&ly  right  by  his  oth<er  children; 
"  nor 
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'*•  nor  mall  the  niece  of  my  late  worthy 
<l  friend  enter  into  his  family  with 
"  Jifcredit  to  herfelf." 

'  Notice  being  given  that  fupper  was 

ready,  I  took  tnfi  brother  and  fifter 

each  by  the  hand  ;  and,  entering  the 

drawing-room  with  them,  "  Enjoy,11 

faid  I,   "  the  little  repaft  that  will  be 

(  fet  before  you.  If  it  be  in  my  power 

{  to  make  you  all  three  happy,  happy 

'  yovi  fhall  be." 

*  It     muft  give  great  pleafure,  my 
dear  Dr.  Bartlett,    you  will  believe, 
to  a  man  of  my  lively  fenfations,    to 
fee  three  very  different  faces  in  the 
fame  perfons,  from  thofe  they  had 
entered  with.     I  imagined  more  than 
once,  as  the  grateful  eyes  of  the  fifter, 
and  tongues   of  the   brothers,    ex- 
prelTcd  their  joy,  that  I  fawmy  late 
worthy  friend  looking  down  upon  us, 
delighted,  and  not  with  difapproba- 
tion,  xipon  his  choice  of  an  executor, 
who  was  determined   to  iupply  the 
de-feels,  which  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  by  an  over-llrong  refcntmeut 
on  one  hand,    and  an   overflowing 
gratitude   on   the   other,    had  occa- 
iioned. 

*  I  told  Mr.  Thomas  Danby,  that, 
befides  his  legacy,  he  might  reckon 
upon  five  thoufand  pounds,  and  en- 
ter accordingly  into  treaty  for  and 
with  his  matter's  niece. 

'  Mr.  Edward  Danby  I  commiflion- 
«d,  on  the  ftrength  of  the  like  addi- 
tional fum.  to  treat  with  tlu  gentle- 
man he  had  ferved. 
"  And  you,  my  good  Mifs  Danby," 
faid  I,  "  fhall  acquaint  your  favoured 
'  Mr.  Galliard,  That,  befides  the  two 
{  thoufand  pounds  already  yours,  you 
'  will  have  five  thoufand  pounds  more 
'  at  his  fervice.     And  if  thefe  fums 
'  anfwer   not   your   full  purpofes,   I 
1  expert  you  will  let  me  know;  fnice, 

I  whether  they  do  or  not,  my  refpcft 
'  to  the  memory  of  your  worthy  untie 
'  fhall  be  fhewn  to  ths  value  of  more 

**  than  thefe  three  fums  to  his  rela- 
*'  tions.  I  never  will  be  a  richer  man 
"  than  I  ought  to  be :  and  you  muft 
"  inform  me  what  other  relations  you 
'  have,  and  of  their  different  fituations 
"  in  life,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
"  amend  a  will  mad'e  in  a  long  and 
"  painful  ficknefs,  which  might  four 

II  adiipofition  that  was  naturally  ail 
*c  benevolence/' 
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*  They  wept ;  looked  at  one  ano- 
'  ther ;  dried  their  eyes,  and  wept 

*  again.    /  thought  my  prefence  pain- 

*  ful  to  them,    and  withdrew  to  my 

*  ftudy,    and   fhut  the   door,    that  I 

*  might  not  add  to  their  pain. 

c  At  my  return — "  Do  you — Do 
"  yon" — referred  each  brother  to  the 

*  other:  and  Mr.  Thomas  Danby  get- 

I  ting  up  to  fpeak,  "  I  fee,  my  friends," 
'  faid  I,  "  your  grateful  hearts  in  your 
"  Countenances.     Do   you  think  my 
"  pleafure  is   not,  at  feaft,   equal  to 
"  yours  ?  I  am  more  than  rewarded  in 
"  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  endea- 
"  voured  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  the 
"  power  entrufted  to  me.     You  will 
"  each  of  you,  I  hope,  (thus  fet  for- 

II  ward)  be  eminent  in  his  particular 
"  bulinefs.  The  merchants  of  Great- 
"  Britain  are  the  moft  ufeful  members 
"  of  the  community.     If  I  have  ob- 
"  ligedyou,  let  me  recommend  to  yo-u, 
<c  each  in  his  feveral  way,  according  to 
"  his  ability,  and  as  opportunity  may 
tf  offer,  to  raife  thofe  worthy  hearts, 
tc  that  inevitable  calamities  fhall  make 
*'  fpiritlefs.    Look  upon  what  is  done 
"  for  you,  not  as  the  reward  of  any 
"  particular  merits  in  yourfclves,  but 
t{  as  your  debt  to  that  Providence, 
"  which  makes  it  a  principal  part  of 
<c  your  religion,  to  do  goad  to  your 
"  fellow-creatures.  In  a  word,  let  me 
"  enjoin  you,  in  all  your  tranfaclicns^ 
"  to  remember  mercy,  as  well  as  jiif- 
"  rice." 

'  The  brothers,  with  folded  hands,. 
'  declared,  that  their  hearts  were  open* 

*  ed  by  the  example  fet  them :  and, 
'  they  hoped,  would   never  be  ihut. 
'  The  filter  looked  the  fan*  declara- 

*  tion. 

«  Mr.  Sylvefter,  raifed  with  tin's 
'  fcene  of  gratitude,  tears  in  his  honeft 
'  eyes,  faid,  That  he  fhould  bs  impa-. 
'  tieat  till  he  had  looked  into  his  af- 
'  fairs,  and.  through  his  acquaintance, 
'  in  order  tp  qualify  himlelf  to  do 
'  fc-nne  little  good,  after  fuch  a.  felf» 
f  rs^vcrding  example. 

'  If  a  private  man,  my  dear  Dr. 
'  Bartlett,  could  be  a  means  of  .ex- 

*  panding  thus  the  hearts  of  four  per-. 
'  funs,  none  of  them  unworthy,  what 

*  good  might  not  princes,  and  thofe 
'  who  have  princely  fortunes,  do  ?— 
'  Yet,  you  fee,  I  have  done  nothing 
'  but  mere  juilice.    I  have  not  given 

*  up 
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*  up  any  thing  that  was  my 

*  fore  this  will  pave  me  a  p< 


own,  he- 
power,  that 


•'  perhaps  was  put  into  my  hands,  as  a 

*  new  trial  of  the  integrity  of  my  heart. 
{  But  what  poor  creatures   are  we, 

*  my  dear  friend,  that  the  very  avoid- 
4  big  the  ocCaiiori  of  a  wrong  action 
4  fhould  gladden  our  hearts,    as  with 

*  the  confciouineis  of  iometlmig  me- 

*  ritoriou.s ! 

'  At  parting,  I  told  the  nephews, 

*  That  I  expected  to  hear  from  them 

*  the    moment  any  thing   mould    be 

*  brought  to  effect  5  and  let  their  niaf- 

*  tors  and  them  agree,  or  not,  I  would 

*  take  the  fpeedieft  methods  that  could 
4  be  fallen  upon,  to  transfer  to  them,,. 

*  and  to  their  lifter,  fuch  actions  and 

*  ftocks,  as   would  put  them   in  full 

*  pofleflion  of  what  they  were  intitled 
*•  to,  as  \vell   by  my  promile,  as   by 
4  their  uncle's  will. 

*  I  was  obliged  to  enjoin  them  Hlence. 

*  Their  fifter  wept  ;    and  when  I 

*  prelTed  her  hand  at  taking  leave  of 
4  her,  gratefully  returned  the  prefl'ure; 
4  but  in  a  manner  fo  moiled,  (recol- 

*  lefting  herieif  into  fome  little  con- 
4  fufion)    that  mewed   gratitude   had 
4  poflelfion  of  her  whole^heart,  and  fet 
4  her  above  the  forms  of  her  fex. 

'  The  good  attorney,  as  much  raifed 
4  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  perfons  be- 
4  nefited,  joined  with  the  two  brothers 
4  in  invoking  bleflings  upon  me. 

*  So  much,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett, 

*  for  t.hi§  night.  The  paft  day  is  a  day 

*  that  I  am  not  difpleafed  with.* 


tETTER    XXXVII. 

BR.   BARTLETT,   TO  MISS  BYRON. 

.      *  MARCH   l8. 

*  T  Prefent  to  you,  Madam,  the  ac- 
J.  «  count  you  delired  to  fee,  as  ex- 
tracted by  my  kinfman  from  my  pa- 
Eers.     You  feemed  towifli  it  to  be 
aftened  for  yovt:    it  is  not  what   it 
might  have  been ;  but  mere  fa6ts,  I 
prefume,  will  anfweryour  intention. 
Be  pleafed,  therefore,   to  accept  it 
with  your  ufual  goodnefs. 

*'  DR.  Bartlett  went  abroad  as  go- 
*'  verncr  of  a  young  man  of  quality ; 
*e  Mr.  Lorimer  I  am  to  call  him,  to 
«'  conceal  his  real  name.  He  was  the. 


very  reverfe  of  young  Mr. 
fon.  He  was  not  only  rude  and 
ungovernable ;  but  proud,  ill-ha- 
tured,  malicious,  even  bafe. 
**  The  doctor  was  exceedingly  averfe 
to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the 
wicked  youth  abroad  ;  having  had 
too  many  inftances  of  thebadnefr,  of* 
his  nature  while  in  England :  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  folici- 
tations  of  his  father,  (who  repre- 
fen  ted  it  as  an  aft  of  the  greateft 
charity  to  him  and  his  family)  as 
well  as  by  the  folemn  promifes  of* 
good  behaviour  from  the  young 
man ;  for  he  was  known  to  regard 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Bartlett  more  thau 
that  of  any  other  perfon. 
"  The  doftor  and  Mr.  Lorimer 
were  at  Turin,  when  young  Mr. 
Grandifon  (who  had  been  fom» 
months  in  France)  for  the  firft  time 
arrived  in  that  city;  then  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
"  Dr.  Bartlett  had  not  a  more  pro- 
fligate pupil,  than  Mr.  Grandilon 
had  a  governor;  though  recom- 
mended by  General  W.  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  fide.  It  ufed  to  be: 
obferved  in  places  where  they  made* 
but  a  few  days  refidence,  that  the 
young  gentleman  ought  to  have  been 
the  governor,  Monfieur  Creutzer  the 
governed.  Mr.  Grandifon  had,  in 
fhort,  the  happinefs,  by  his  pru- 
dence, to  efcape  feveral  fnares  laid 
for  his  virtue,  by  a  wretch,  who 
hoped,  if  he  could  betray  him  into 
them,  to  filence  the  remonftrances 
of  the  young  man,  upon  his  evil 
conduct;  and  to  hinder  him  from 
complaining  of  him  to  his  father. 
"  Mr,  Grandifon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  Bartlett  at  Turin: 
Monfieur  Creutzer,  at  the  fame  time, 
commenced  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Lorimer;  and  the  two  former  wer£ 
not  more  united  from  good  quali- 
ties, than  the  two  latter  were  from 
bad. 

"  Several  riotous  things  were  done 
by  Cieutzer  and  Lorimer ;  who, 
whatever  the  doctor  could  do  to  fe- 
parate  them,  were  hardly  ever  afun- 
dcr.  One  of  their  enormities  fell 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magiftrate  ;  and  was  not  made  eafy 
to  Lorimer  without  great  intereft 
and  expence:  while  Creutzer  fled 
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*c  to  Rome,  to  avoid  condign  pur.ilh- 
"  ment ;  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Grandilbn 
et  to  join  him  there. 

"  Then  it  was,  that  Mr.  Grandilon 
fe  wrote  (as  he  had  often  ineffectually 
"  threatened  to  do)  toreprefent  to  his 
"  father  the  profligacy  of  the  man ; 
tc  and  to  requeft  him  to  appoint  him 
"  another  governor; -or  to  permit  him 
"  to  return  to  England  till  he  had 
f<  made  choice  of  one  for  him ;  beg- 
"  gingofDr.  Bartlett,  that  he  would 
"  allow  him,  till  he  had  an  aniwer  from 
"  his  father,  to  apply  to  him  for  ad- 
"  vice  and  inftruftion. 

"  The  anfwev  of  his  father  was, 
"  that  he  heard  cf  his  prudence  from 
"  every  mouth  j  that  he  was  at  liberty 
"  to  chufe  what  companion  he  plealed  : 
"  but  that  he  gave  him  no  governor 
<l  but  his  own  difcretion. 

"  Mr.  Grandifon  then,  more  ear- 
*'  neftly  than  before,  and  with  an 
*'  humility  and  diffidence,  fuited  to 
"  his  natural  generality  of  temper, 
*'  that  never  grew  upon  indulgence, 
tc  befought  the  doctor's  direftion  :  and 
"  when  they  were  obliged  to  feparate, 
"  they  cflablifhsd  a  correspondence, 
**  which  never  will  end  but  with  the 
"  life  of  one  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Grandilon  laid  before  the 
"  doftor  all  his  plan;  fubmitting  his 
<c  conduct  to  him,  as  well  with  regard 
"  to  the  profecution  of  his  lludies,  as 
"  to  his  travels :  but  they  had  not 
"  long  correfponded  in  tliis  manner, 
"  when  the  do&or  let  him  know, 
tl  that  it  was  needlefs  to  confult  him 
**  aforchand;  and  the  more  ib,  as  it 
"  often  occailoned  a  fufpenfion  of  ex- 
"  cellent  refolutions  :  but  he  befought 
"  him  to  continue  to  him  an  account 
"  of  all  he  undertook,  of  all  he  per- 
*s  formed,  and  of  every  material  iuci- 
"  dent  of  his  life ;  not  only  as  his 

*  narrations  would  be  matter  of  the 
'  higheft  entertainment  to  him;  but 

*  as    they   would   furnifli   him   with 

*  leffous  from  example,    that  might 

*  be  of  greater  force  upon  the  unhap- 
**  py  Lorimer,  than  his  own  precepts. 

"  While  Lorimer  was  pafling  through 
**  but  a  few  of  the  cities  in  Lombard  y, 
*'  Mr.  Grandifon  made  almoft  the 
5C  tour  of  Europe ;  and  yet  gave  him - 
"  felf  time  to  make  fuch  remarks  upon 
"  perfons,  places,  and  things,  as 
"  could  hardly  be  believed  to  be  the 
«  obiervations  of  fo  young  a  man. 


Lorimer,  mean  time,  was  engaged 
in  (hews,  Ipc6tacles,  and  in  the  di- 
verfions  of  the  places  in  nuhich  be 
lived)  as  it  miglit  be  faid,  rather 
than  through  tvbtco  bs  pajfed^ 
11  The  doctor,  at  one  time,  was 
the  niore  patient  with  thefe  delays, 
as  he  was  willing  that  the  carniv?! 
at  Venice  fnould "be  over,  before  ht 
furTered  his  pupil  to  go  to  that  city. 
But  Lorimer,  fufpecting  his  inten- 
tioa,  flipt  thither  unknown  to  hi* 
governor,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
it;  and  the  do6lor  was  "forced  to 
follow  him  :  and  when  there,  had 
the  mortification  of  hearing  of  him 
(for  the  young  man  avoided  his 
-governor  as  much  as  poffible)  as 
one  of  the  moft  riotous  perfons  there. 
"  In  vain  did  the  doctor,  when  he 
faw  his  pupil,  let  before  him  the 
example  of  Mr.  Grandifon;  amuch 
younger  man.  All  the  eftecl  which 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Grandifon's 
letters  had  upon  him,  was  to  make 
him  h^te  the  more  both  his  governor 
and  that  gentleman.  By  one  of" 
thefe  letters  only,  did  he  do  himfelf 
temporary  credit.  It  was  written 
fame  months  before  it  was  fhewn 
him,  and  defcribed  fomc  places  of 
note  through  which  Mr.  Grandifon 
had  pafTed,  and  through  which  the 
doftor  and  his  charge  hudallb  more 
lately  paflcd.  The  mean  creature 
contrived  to  fteal  it,  and  his  father 
having  often  urged  for  a  fpe/.imen 
of  his  fon's  obfervations  on  his 
travels,  he  copied  it  almoft  verba- 
tim,  and  tranfinitted  it  as  his  own. 
to  his  father;  only  letting  tha 
doL-.jr  know,  after  he  had  lent  it 
a\vay,  that  he  bad  written. 
"  The  do&or  doubted  not  but 
Lorimer  had  expofed  himfelf;  but 
v/as  very  much  iurprizcd,  when  he 
received  a  congratulatory  letter  from, 
the  father  on  his  fon's  improve- 
ments,  mingled  with  fome  little 
afperity  on  the  doclor,  for  having 
fet  out  his  fon  to  his  diladvantage  r 
I  could  not  doubt/'  faid  the  fond 
father,  "  that  a  fon  of  mine  had 
genius  :  he  wanted  nothing  but  to 
apply." — And  then  he  gave  orders 
for  doubling  the  value  of  his  next 
remittance. 

"  The  doftor  took  the  young  gen-* 

tleman  to  talk  about  it.     He  owned 

what  he  h^d  doae,  and  gloried  in 

"  hi* 
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his  contrivance.  But  his  governor 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
undeceive  the  father,  and  to  fave 
him  the  extraordinary  part  of  his 
remittance. 
"  The  young  man  was  enraged  at 
"  the  doctor,  for  expojlng  hirn,  as  he 
"  called  it,  to  his  father,  and  for  the 
<f  check  lie  was  continually  giving  to 
*{  his  lawlcfe  appetites  5  and  falling 
"  into  acquaintance  with  a  courtesan. 
"  who  was  infomo-us  for  ruining  many 
*'  young  travellers  by  her  fubtle  and 
"  dangerous  contrivances,  they  joined 
"  in  a  re  fo  hit  ion  to  revfigo  r^m; 
"  on  the  do&or,  ^hoin  they  conikicied 
*'  as  their  great-eft  enemy. 

(C  Several  jv^jects  thf.y  fell  upon : 
et  one  in  particular  WHS  to  accufe 
*'  him,  by  a  third  hand,  as  concerning 
"  himielf  with  affairs  of  ftate  in 
*'  Venice :  a  -crime  which,  in  that 
*'  jealrnis  repiiblic,  is  never  over- 
*'  looked,  and  generally  ends  fatally 
*'  for  the  accufed;  who,  if  leized,  is 
"  hr.rdly  ever  heard  of  afterwards. 
**  From  ting  danger  he  narrowly 
*f  efcaped,  by  means  cf  his  general 
*'  good  character,  and  remarkable  i:;- 
*'  cft'eniivcneis,  and  the  prdfligsrtenels 
*'  of  his  at  rulers;  nor  knew  he  his 
*'  danger  till  many  months  afterwards. 
"  The  doctor  believes,  that  he  fared 
**  the  better  for  being  an  Englimman, 
"  and  n  governor  to  the  fon  of  a  Bri- 
*'  tifh  nobleman,  who  made  fo  ccn- 
'<  iiderable  a  figure  in  England ;  be- 
"  cauie  the  Italians  in  general  reap  fo 
*'  much  advantage  from  the  travellers 
*'  of  this  nation,  that  they  are  ready 
£<  to  favour  and  encourage  them  above 
*'  thofeof  any  oilier. 

*'  The  doctor  had  Ireen  very  folici- 
*'  tous  to  be  ac([\iitted  of  his  \in- 
"  graciovis  charge.  In  every  letter 
"  he  vv-rote  to  England,  this  vva- 
*'  of  hi^  praycis  :  but  Jtill  the  futl>er, 
*'  who  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his 
*'  fon  at  he. me,  had  befought  his  pa- 
"  tience;  and  wrote  to  his  fon  in  the 
**  ftrongeft  tennfi,  after  reproaching 
44  him  for  his  uugracioufneis,  !- 
*(  an  implicit  obedience  to  tlK-  dr 

"  The  father  was  a  le;>rre<i  man.' 
*(  Great  pains  had  been  taken  with 
*'  Lorimer,  to  make  him  know  foinc- 
*'  thiiig  of  the  ancient  Greek  nr.d  Kf- 
<*  man  hiftorks.  The  father  was 
•*  very  defirous,  that  his  fon  ihould 
5*  fee  the  famous  places  of  olti  Greece, 


of  which  he  himfelf  had  read  fa 
much  :  and  with  great  difficulty, 
the  doctor  got  the  young  man  to  leave 
Venice,  where  the  vile  -woman,  and 
the  divedions  of  the  place,  had  takea 
fcandalous  hold  of  him. 
"  Athens  was  the  city  at  which  the 
father  had  defsred  they  would  make 
fome  ftay;  and  from  thence  viiit 
other  parts  of  the  Morea :  and  there 
the  young  man  found  his  woman 
got  before  him,  according  to  pri- 
vate agreement  between  them. 
*'  It  was  fome  time  before  the  doc- 
tor found  cut,  that  the  very  wo- 
man who  had  rifted  fo  abandoned  a 
pirt  with  Loriir.er  at  Venice,  was 
hismiPrcfs  at  Athens  :  and  when  he 
did,  he  applied,  on  feme  frefh  enor- 
nju.u-1.:,  committed  by  Lorimer,  to 
the  tribunal  which  the  Chrlftians 
have  there,  coniiltingof  eight  vene- 
rable men  chofen  out  of  the  eight 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  determine 
caufes  among  Chriftians  ;  and  they 
taking  cognizance  of  the  facts,  the 
wicked  woman  fuborned  wretches 
to  accufe  the  doctor  to  the  Cadi, 
who  is  the  Turkifh  judge  of  the 
place,  as  a  dangerous  and  diflaf- 
fectcd  perfon  ;  and  the  Cadi  being, 
as  it  was  ftippoftd,  corrupted  by 
prei-ents,  got  the  vayvode,  or  go- 
vernor, to  interfere ;  and  the  doctor 
was  feized  and  thrown  into  prilbn  : 
*'  his  Chriftian  friends  in  the  place 
"  were  forbidden  to  interpofe  in  his  fa- 
lf  vour;  and  pen  and  ink,  and  all  ac- 
"  cefs  to  him,  were  prohibited. 

**  The  vile  woman,  having  con- 
"  certcd  rneafures  with  the  perfons  ihe 
"  had  lucoiKcd,  for  continuing  the 
fc  doctor  in  his  levere  confinement,  let 
tc  out  with,  her  paramour  for  Venice  j 
*'  and  there  they  noted  as  before. 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp,  a  young  man  of 
c<  learning  and  fine  parts,  happened  to 
"  make   un   acquaintance    with   Mr. 
"  Grandiibn  in  the  iftand  of  Candia, 
"  where  theymetascountrymen,which 
*•*'  from    a  i'ympathy  of  mind,   gjt\v 
w  imsaediuttly  into  an  intimacy  that 
"  will  hardly  ever  end.     This  y 
(<  gentleman,    in   the    courfe    of 
"  travels,  viiiting  Athens  about  this 
^  time,  was  infoinicd  of  the  doctor's 
"  misfortune,    by   one   of   the    ( 
«  Chriitians  who   conftituted  the  tri- 
"  bunal  abovt:   nicntiOiicd,    and  who 
*••'  was    aa  alicCtJonaU;  friend  ol 
"     • 
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the  -doctor,  though  forbidden  to 
bufy  himfelf  in  his  caufe  :  and  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  (who  had  heard  Mr. 
Grandifon  fpeak  of  the  doclor  with 
an  uncommon  affeclion)  kndwing 
that  Mr.  Grandifon  was  then  at 
Conftantirio'ple,  difpatched  a  man 
on  purpofe,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  affair,  arid  with  all  the  particu- 
lars  he  could  get  of  the  cafe,  au- 
thenticated  as  much  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  would  admit. 
"  Mr.  Grandifon  was  equally  gnev- 
ed  and  aflonifhed  at  the  information . 
He  inftantly  applied  to  the  Englim 
ambaffador  at  the  Porte,  as  alfo  to 
the  French  minifter  there*  with 
whom  he  had  made  an  acquaintance ; 
they  to  the  grand  vizir;  and  an  or- 
der  was  iflued  for  fetting  the  d'o&or 
at  liberty.  Mr.  Grandifon,  in  or- 
der  to  urge  the  difpatch  of  the  chiaux 
who  carried  it,  accompanied  him, 
and  arrived  at  Athens,  jult  as  the 
vayvode  had  determined  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  affair  in  aprivateman- 
ner  (the  doctor's  finances  being  ex- 
haufted)  by  the  bow-ftring.  The 
danger  endeared  the  doftor  to'  Mr. 
Grandifon;  a  relief  fo  feafonable 
endeared  Mr.  Grandifon  to  the  doc- 
tor;  to  them  both  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
who  would  not  ftir  from  Athens  till 
he  had  feen  him  delivered ;  having 
bufied  himfelf  in  the  interim,  in  the 
bell  manner  he  could,  (though  he 
was  obliged  to  ufe  caution  and  fe- 
crefy)  to  do  him  fervice,  and  to 
fufperkl  the  fatal  blow. 
"  Here  was  a  cement  to  a  friend- 
fhip  (that  had  been  begun  between 
the  young  gentlemen  from  likenefs 
of  manner;?)  between  them  and  the 
doctor,  whom  they  have  had  the 
goodnefs  ever  fmce  to  regard  as  the?r 
father :  and  to  this  day  it  is  one  of 
the  doctor's  delights  to  write  to  his 
worthy  fon  Beau  champ  all  that  he 
can  come  a"t,  relating  to  the  life  and 
actions  of  a  man,  whom  the  one  re- 
gards  as  an  example,  the  other  as  an 
honou'r  to  the  human  race. 
"  It  was  fome  time  before  the  doc- 
tor  knew  fer  certain,  that  the  un- 
gracious  Lorimer  had  been  conient- 
ing  to  the  ih'ocking  treatment  he  had 
met  with ;  for  the  wretches  whom 
the  vile  woman  had  fuborned,  hati 
made  their  efcape  from  Athens  be- 
fore  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Grandi&n 


and  the  chiaux ;  the  flagitious  youth 
had  written  to  his  father,  in  term* 
of  the  deep'eft  forrow,  an  account  of 
wliat  had  befallen  his  governor;  and 
his  father  had  taken  the  belt  mea- 
fures1  that  could  be  fallen  xipon  at  fo 
great  diftance,  for  the  doctor's  fuc- 
cour  and  liberty :  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  he  wo\ild  have  been  loft  be- 
fore  thole  meaiures  could  have  taken 
effea. 

"  Lorimer's  father,  little  tlunkirig 
that  his  fon  had  connived  at  the  plot 
forrrfed  againft  his  governor,  be- 
fought  him,  when  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty,  not  to  leave  his  fon  to 
his  own  devices.  The  doclor,  as 
little  thinking  then,-  that  Lorinier 
had  been  capable  of  a  bafenefs  Ib 
very  villainous*  in  companion  both 
to  father  and  fon,  went  to  Venice, 
and  got  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
vile  woman ;  and  then  to  Rome  J 
but  there,  the  unhappy  wretch  coii- 
tinurng  Ins  profligate  courfes,  be- 
came  at  laft  a  fucrirrce  to  his  ditto- 
lutenefs  ;  and  his  death  was  a  de- 
Hverance  to  his  family,  to  the  doc- 
tor,  and  to  the  earth. 
"  On  his  death-bed  lie  confeffedthe 
plot,  •which  the  infamous  courtezaA 
had  meditated  againft  the  do<51or  at 
Venice,  as  well  as  his  connivance  at 
that  which  fhe  had  carried  into  exe  - 
cutiorr  at  Athens.  He  died  in  horror 
not  to  be  defcribsd  ;  begging  for 
longer  life,  and  promifmg  refonna- 
tion  on  that  condition'.  The  man*. 
tier  of  liis  death,  and  the  crimer  he 
confcfied  himfelf  guilty  of,  by  th», 
inftigation  of  the  moil  abandoned  cf 
women,  befides  thole  committed  a- 
gainft  hrs  governor,  fo  fhocked  and 
grieved  the  Joaor,  that  he  fell  i}), 
and  his  recovery  was  long  doubted  of. 
"  Mean  time  Mf.  Grandifon  v  id  ted 
fome  parts  of  Afia  and  Afric,  Egypt 
particularly;-  correiponuing  all  the 
time  witiir  Dr;  Bartlett,  and'  ailcvrt 
ing  the  correfpon-dence  to  pafs  ir!t&* 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Beauchamp  5  as. 
he  did  that  \vhich'  he  held  wit  a  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  doftor. 

««  When  Mr.  Grandifon  returned  fo 
Italy,  Hnding  there  his  two  friend?, 
he  engaged  the  doctor  to  ic company 
Mr.  Beauchamp  in  that  part  of  h^is 
tour  into  forne  of  the  eafteni  re- 
gions,  which  he  himfelf  had  be>n 
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particularly  pleafed  with,  and,  as  he 
faicl,  wanted  to  be  more  particularly 
informed  of:  and  therefore  infilled, 
that  it  ihould  be  taken  at  his  own 
expence.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Be-au- 
champ  had  a  flep -mother,  who  had 
prevailed  on  his  father  to  take  off 
two-thirds  of  the  allowance  he  made 
him  on  his  travels."  . 
"  Mr.  Beaucharnp  very  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  condition  fo  ge- 
'neroiifly  impoied  en  him  by  his  be- 
loved  friend}  another  of  whofeargu- 
ments  was,  that  fuch  a  tour  would 
be  the  mofl  likely  means  toeftablim 
the  health  of  a  man  equally  dear  to 
both. 

*'  Mr.  Grandifon  never  was  at  a  lofs 
for  arguments  to  keep  in  counte- 
nance  the  perfons  whom  he  hene- 
fited  ;  and  to  rcake  their  acceptance 
of  his  favours  appear  not  only  to  be 
their  duty,  but  an  obligation  laid 
on  himfelf. 

"  Mr.  Grandifon  himfelf,  when  the 
two  gentlemen  fet  out  on  their  tour, 
was  engaged  in  fome  affairs  at  Bo- 
logna  and  Florence,  which  gave  him 
great  embarraffment. 
"  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Beauchamp 
vifite'd  the  principal  ifiands  of  the 
Archipelago  :  after  which,  the  doc- 
tor  left  the  young  gentleman  piir- 
fuing  his  courfe  to  Conftantinople, 
with  intention  to  vifit  fome  parts  of 
Afia,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
veiTel  that  was  bound  for  Leghorn, 
to  return  thither. 

t(  His  health  was  happily  eflablifh- 
ed:  and,  knowing  that  Mr.  Gran- 
difon  expe6led  the  long-delired  call 
from  his  father  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,  and  that  it  was  likely  that  he 
could  be  of  ufe  to  his  ward  Mils 
Jervois,  arid  her  affairs,  inherguar- 
dian's  ab fence,  he  was  the  more  de- 
firo'js  to  return  to  Italy. 
<c  Mr.  Grandifon  rejoiced  at  his  ar- 
rival:  and  foon  after  fet  out  for 
Paris,  in  order  to  attend  there  the 
expecled  call ;  leaving  Emily,  in  the 
interim,  to  his  care. 
"  Lorimer's  father  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  his  fon.  He  expreffed  himfelf 
in  his  laft  hours  highly  fenfible  of 
the  doctor's  care  of  his  unhappy 
boy;  and  eameftly  defired  his  lady 
•  to  fee  him  handfomely  rewarded  for 
his  trouble.  But  not  making  a  will, 
and  the  lady  having,  by  her  early 


over-indulgence,  ruined  the  meraU 
of  her  child,  (never  fuftering  him 
to  be  either  corrected  or  chidden, 
were  his  enormities  ever  fo  flagrant) 
(lie  bore  a  fccret  grudge  to  the  doc- 
tor  for  his  honell  rcpreicnt-ations  to 
her  lord  of  the  young  man's  immo- 
ralities  :  and  not  even  the  interpo- 
fition  of  a  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ha» 
hitherto  been  able  to  procure  the 
lead  acknowledgment  to  the  doclovj 
though  the  lofs,  as  well  of  his  repu- 
tation  as  life,  might  have  been  the 
coniequence  of  the  faithful  fervices 
he  had  endeavoured  to  render  to  the 
profligate  youth,  and  in  him  to  the 
whole  family." 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 


DR.  BARTLETT.  IN  CONTINUATION'. 


[INCLOSING  THE  PRECEDING.]! 


far,  dear  Mifs  Byron, 
(delight  of  every  one  who  is 
fo  happy  as  to  know  you  !  )  reach  rny 
kinfman's  extracts  from  my  papers* 
I  will  add  foine  particulars  in  anfwer 
to  your  enquiries  about  Mr.  Beuu- 
charnp,  if,  writing  of  a  man  1  fo 
greatly  love,  I  can  write  but  a  few. 
(  Mr.  Beauchamp  is  a  fine  young 
man  in  his  perfon  :  when  I  call  him 
a  fecond  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  you 
and  the  ladies,  and  my  Lord  L.  will 
conceive  a  very  high  idea  of  his  un- 
derftariding,  politsnefs,  and  other 
amiable  qualities.  He  is  of  an  an- 
cient  family.  His  father,  Sir  Harry 
Beauchamp,  tenderly  laves  him,  and 
keeps  him  abroad  equally  againft 
both  their  wills  5  tfpeciaily  againft 
Mr.  Beauchamp's,  now  his  beloved 
friend  is  in  England.  This  is  done 
to  humour  an  imperious,  vindictive 
woman,  •who,  when  a  widow,  had 
call  her  eye  upon  the  young  gentle- 
man for  a  huibaud  ;  imagining,  that 
her  great  wealth  (her  perfon  not  dif- 
agreeable)  would  have  been  a  temp- 
tation to  him.  This,  however,  was 
unknown  to  the  father  j  who  made 
his  addreffes  to  her  much  about  the 
time  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  had  given 
an  abfolute  denial  (perhaps  with  too 
little  ceremony)  to  an  overture  made 
to  him  by  a  friend  of  hers.  This 
enraged  her,  She  was  refoh-ed  to  be 
*  revenged 
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*  revenged  on  him,  and  knowing  him 

*  to  be  abfolutely  in  his  father's  power, 

*  as  to  fortune,  gave  way  to  Sir  Harry's 
c  ad dreffes ;  and  on  her  obtaining  fuch 

*  terms  as  in  a  great  meafure  put  both 
'  father  and   fon    in  her  power,    me 
'  married  Sir  Harry. 

'  She  foon  gained  an  abfolute  af- 

*  cendant  over  her  huuband.     The  fon, 

*  when  his   father  firft  made  his  ad- 

'  drefies  to  her,    was  allowed  to   fet  * 
'  out  on  his  travels  with  an  appoint- 
'  ment   of  6ool.   a  year.     She    never 

*  refted  till  me  had  got  400!.  a  year  to 

*  be  (truck  off;    and   the  remaining 

*  aool.  was  fo   ill   remitted,  that  the 

*  young  gentleman  would  have  been 
'  put  to  the  greateft  difficulties,  had 
'  it   not  been  for  the  truly   friendly 

*  aiUftaiice  of,  Mr.  Grandiibn. 

*  Yet  it  is  faid,    that  this  lady  is 
'  not  deltitute  of  fome  good  qualities, 

*  and  in  cafes  where  the  fon  is  not  the 

*  fubjeft,  behaves  ve'ry  commendably 
'  to  Sir  Harry  :  but  being  a  managing 

*  woman,    and  Sir  Harry  loving   his 

*  eafe,    me  has  made   herfelf  his  re- 
'  ceiver  and  treafurer;    and  by  that 

*  means  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
'  a6l  as  paternally  by  his  fon  as  he 

*  is  inclined  to  do,  without  her  know- 
'  ing  it. 

4  The   lady    and   Sir  Harry  both, 

*  however,  profefs  to  admire  the  cha- 
'  racier    of    Sir    Charles    Grandiibn, 

*  from  the  letters  Mr.  Beauchamp  has 
4  written   from  time   to   time    to  his 
'  father ;  and  from  the  general  report 
'  in  his  favour;  and  on  this,  as  well 
'  I,    as  Mr.  Beauchamp,   found  our 

*  hope,  that  if  Sir  Charles,  by  fome 
'  unfufpecT:ed  way,  can  make  himfelf 
'  peribnally  acquainted  with  the  lady, 

*  he  will  be  able  to  induce  her  to  con- 

*  fent  to  her  fon-in-law's  recal ;  and 
'  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  the  rather, 

*  as  there  is  no  ifiue  by  this  marriage  ; 
'  whole  intererl  might  ftrengthen  the 
'  lady's  animofity. 

*  Mr.   Beauchamp,     in   this   hope, 

*  writes  to  Sir  Charles,  that  he  can, 

*  and  will,  pay  all  due  refpecl:  to  his 

*  father's  wife,    and,    as  fuch,    treat 

*  her  as  his  mother,  if  fhe  will  con- 

*  fent  to  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 

*  try;    but  declares,    that  he  would 
f  ftay  abroad  all  his  life,  rather  than 
f  his  father  mould  be  made  unhappy, 

*  by   allowing  of    his    coming    over 

*  againft  the  coufent  of  fo  high-fpirited 
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'  a  woman.      In  the   mean   time   he 
'  propcfes   to    fet    out   from   Vienna, 

*  where  he  now  is,  for  Paris,  to  be 

*  near,  if  Sir  Charles,  who  he  thinks 
'  can  manage  any  point  he  undertakes, 
'   (and  who  in   this,  will  be   feconded 
'  by  his  father's  love)  can  prevail  with 
'  his  mother-in-law. 

'  I  long,  ladies,  to  have  you  all 
'  acquainted  with  this  other  excellent 

*  young  man.     You,  Mil's  Byron,  I 

*  am  fure,  in  particular,  will  admire 

*  Sir  Charles   Grandifon's,    and   my 

*  Beauchamp :     of  fpirit    ib    manly, 

*  yet  of  manners  fo  delicate,  I  end  as 
'  I  began  ;  he  is  a  fecond  Sir  Charles 

*  Grandifon. 

1  I  mall  think  myfelf,  ladies,  very 
1  happy,  if  I  can  find  it  in  ray  power 
'  to  oblige  you,  by  any  conimumca- 

*  tions  you  would  wilh  to  be  made 

*  you.     But  let  me  once  more  recom- 

*  mend  it  to  you,  Lady  L.  Lord  L. 

*  and  Mifs  Grandifon,  to  throw  off 
1  all  referves  to  the  moft  affectionate 
'  of  brothers.     He  will  have  none  to 

*  you,  in  cafes  which  he  kno\rs  will 
'  give  you  pleafurej    and   if  he  for- 
£  bears  of  his  own  accord  to  acquaint 

*  you  with  fome  certain  affairs,  it  is 
'  becaufe  the  ili'ue  of  them  is  yet  hid- 

*  den  from  himfelf. 

.'  As  to  Lady  Olivia,  mentioned  to 

*  you  by  good  Lord  L.   me  never  can 

*  be  more  to  my  patron  than  Ihe  now 
«  i-?. 

*  Allow  rne  to  be,  my  good  Mifs 
'  Byron,  with  a  true  paternal  affe&ion, 
'  jour  admirer  and  humble  fer<uantt 

*  AMBROSE  BARTLETT/ 


SUBJOINED  IN  A  SEPARATE  PAPER, 
BY  MISS  BYRON  TO  HEP,  LUCY. 

TTOW  is  this,  Lucy?  Letrnccol- 

*  -1  lecl:  fome  of  the  contents  of  theiV 
letters.     *  If  Sir  Charles  forbear,  of 

*  his   own   accord,    to    acquaint    his 

*  filters   with  .fome  certain  affairs  -~ 

*  Ilfue    hidden    from    himfelf. — En- 

*  g?ged  in  fome  affair  at  Bologna  and 

*  Florence,  that embarrafs him.' — [//, 
or  was  fo  engaged,  means  the  doctor  r  ] 

*  Sir  Charles   not  •  referved  j    yet   re- 
'  ferved.1 — How  is  all  this,  Lucy  ? 

But  does  the  doclor  fay,  '  That  I 

*  (hall  particularly  admire  Mr.  Bcau- 

*  champ?' — What  means   the   doctor 
by  that?— But  he  cannot  dliront  me 
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ib  much  as  to  mean  any  thing  but  to 
jhew  his  own  love  to  the  worthy 
young  mnn.  The  do&or  Icmgs  for 
us  to  fee  him:  if  I  do  fee  him,  he 
muft  come  quickly;  for  fhali  I  not 
foon  return  to  my  laft,  my  bed  re- 
fuge, the  arms  of  my  indulgent 
grandmamma  and  aunt?— I  fhall. 

But,  dear  Lucy,  have  you  any  fpite 
in  you?  Are  you  capable  of  malice — 
deadly  majice  ? — If  you  are,  fit  down, 
and  wifh  the  perfon  you  hate  to  be  in 
love  with  a  man  (I  muft,  it  feems, 
fpeakout)  whom  flje  thinks,  and  every 
body  knows,  to  be  fuperior  to  herfelf, 
jn  every  quality,  in  every  endowment, 
both  of  mind  and  fortune:  and  be 
doubtful  (far,  far  worfe  is  doubtful 
than /WAV/)  among  fome  faint  glim- 
Tnerings  of  hope,  whether  his  affections 
arc  engaged  j  and  if  they  are  not, 


whether  he  can  return— Ah,  Lucy! 
you  Know  what  I  mean — Don't  let  me 
Jpeak  out. 

But  one  word  more— Don't  you 
think  the  doctor's  compliment  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  a  little  par- 
ticular ?— <  Delight  of  EVERY  ONE 
*  wl)o  is  fo  happy  as  to  know  you.* 
Charming  words  ! — But  are  they,  or 
are  they  not,  officioufly  inferted!— 
Am  I  the  delight  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon's  heart  ?  Does  he  not  know  me  ? 
—Weak,  filly,  vain,  humble,  low, 
yet  proud  Harriet  Byron  ! — Be  gone, 
paper — mean  confefllon  of  my  con- 

je6luring  folly- Ah,   Lucy,  I  tore 

the  paper  half  through,  as  you'll  fee, 
in  anger  at  myfelf  $  but  I  will  ftitck. 
iit  to  the  dolor's  letter,  to  be  taken 
off  by  you,  and  to  be  fcen  by  nobody 
elfe. 
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l8. 

V*\*/'*\E  L  F,  my  dear  Lucy,   is 

$[  J*  a  very  wicked   thing  ;   u 

}>     S    <f     fanclirier,    if  one  would 

9  ^  £'ve  wa>'  t°  ^'s  partiali- 

* 
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°f  actions,  which 
in  others  we  fhould  have  no  doubt  to 
condemn.  DELICACY,  too,  is  often 
amiileader;  an  idol,  at  whofe  ftirine 
we  fometimcs  offer  up  our  fmcerity  ; 
but,  in  that  cafe,  it  ihould  be  called 
indelicacy. 

Nothing,  furely,  can  be  delicate 
that  is  not  true,  or  that  gives  birth  to 
equivocation  :  yet  how  was  I  pleafed 
with  Lord  and  Lady  L.  and  Mils 
Grandifon,  for  endeavouring  to  pals 
me  off  to  good  Dr.  Bartlett  in  the  light 
I  had  no  title  to  appear  in  !  —  As  if  my 
mind,  in  a  certain  point,  remained  to 
be  known;  and  would  fo  remain,  till 
the  gentleman  had  difcovered  his. 

And  are  there  fome  fituations,  in 
which  a  woman  inuft  conceal  her  true 
fentiments  ?  In  which  it  would  be 
thought  immodefty  to  fpeak  out  ?— 
Why  was  I  born  with  a  heart  fo  open 
and  fincere  ?  But  why,  indeed,  as  Sir 
Charles  has  faid  in  his  letter  relating 
to  the  Danby's,  fliould  women  be 
blamed,  for  owning  modcltlv  a  p:\fuon 


for  a  worthy  and  fui  table  obje£l?  Ts 
it,  that  they  will  not  ipeuk  out,  left, 
if  their  wifhes  mould  not  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs  by  one  man,  they  fliould 
deprive  themfclvcs  of  the  chance  to 
fucceed  with  another?  Do  they  not 
propofe  to  make  the  man  thi-y  love, 
liappy  ? — And  is  it  u  crime  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  are  fo  well  diipofed  to 
a  worthy  cbjeft  ?  A  worthy  obj^t, 
I  repeat :  for  that  is  what  wifl  warrant 
the  open  heart.  What  a  littlenefs  is 
there  in  the  cuftom  that  compels  us  to 
be  inlmcere  ?  And  fuppcle  we  do  nut 
fucceed  with  a  nrit  object,  fhall  we 
cheat  a  future  lover  with  the  notioii 
that  he  was  the  firft  ? 

Hitherto  I  had  afted  with  fome  fclf 
approbation :  I  told  Mr.  Greville, 
Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Onne,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, that  I  had  not  feen  the  man  to 
whom  I  could  wiih  to  give  my  hand 
at  the  altar:  but  when  I  found  my 
heart  engaged,  I  was  defirous  Lady 
D.  fhould  know  that  it  was.  But 
yet,  mifled  by  this  fame  notion  of  de- 
licacy, I  could  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  the  two  litters,  and  my  lord,  that 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  a  blind  over 
the  eyes  of  good  Dr.  Bartlett :  when 
the  right  meaftire,  I  nov/  think, 
would  have  been,  not  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  lights  from  him, 
that  we  all  thought  he  was  not  com- 
miilk)nc*d  to  give ;  or,  if  we  had,  to 
have  related  w  nim  the  whole  truth, 

and 
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and  not  fo  have  put  on  difguifes  to 
him ;  but  to  have  left  him  wholly  a 
judge  of  the  fit,  and  the  unfit. 

And  this  is  love,  is  it?  that  puts 
an  hone/I  girl  upon  approving  of  iuch 
tricks  ? — *  Be  gone,  love  !  I  baniih 

*  thee,    if  thou  wouldeft  corrupt  the 

*  iimplicity  of  that  heart,  which  was 

*  taught  to  glory  in  truth.1 

And  yet,  I  had  like  to  have  been 
drawn  into  a  greater  fault  :  for,  what 
do  you  think  ! — Mils  Grandifon  had, 
{by  iome  means  or  other,  me  would 
not  tell  me  how)  in  Dr.  Bartlett's  ab- 
lence  en  a  viiit  to  one  of  the  canons 
of  Windfor,  got  at  a  letter  brought 
early  this  morning  from  her  brother  to 
that  good  man,  and  which  he  had  left 
opened  on  his  defk. 

'  Here,  Harriet,1  faid  fhe,  *  is  the 
c  letter  fo  lately  brought,  not  perhaps 
'  quite  honeftly  come  at,  from  my 
'  brother  to  Dr.  Bartlett ;'  (holding  it 
«uttome.)  *  You  are  warmly  men- 

*  tioned  in  it.     Shall  I  put  it  where  I 

*  had  it  ?     Or  will  you  fo  far  partake 

*  of  my  fruit  as  to  read  it 'firft  ?' 

4  O  Mils  Grandifon  ! '  laid  I :  ( And 

*  urn  I  warmly  mentioned  in  it  ?  Pray 

*  oblige   me  with  the   perufai  of  it.' 
And    held  our.  my  more    than    half 
guilty  hand,    and  took  it;    but   im- 
mediately recollecting    myfeif,    '  Did 

*  you  not  hint  that  you  came  at  it  by 

*  means  not  honeft  ? — Take  it  again  5 

*  I  will  riot  partake  of  your  fault—- 

*  But,    cruel   Charlotte !    how   could 

*  you  tempt  me  ib  ?'  and  I  laid  it  on 
a  chair. — 

'  Read  the  firft  paragraph,  Harriet.' 
She  took  it  up,  unfolded  it,  and 
pointed  to  the  firft  paragraph. 

*  Tempter/  luid  I,  '  how  can  you 
'  wifh  me  to  imitate  our  firft  pattern  !' 
And  down  I  fat,  and  put  both  my 
hands  before  my  eyes?  *  Take  it 

away,  take  it  away,'  \vhile  yet  I  am. 

innocent!  Dear  ?tfifs  Grandifon,  do 

not  give  me  caufe  for  felf-reproach. 

I  will  not  partake  of  your  acknow- 

IrJgcd  fault." 

She  read  a  line  or  twoj  and  then 
f'uid,  '  Shall  I  read  farther,  Harriet? 
<  The  very  next  word  is  vour  name. 

<  I  will— ' 

No,  no,  no,"1  faid  I,  putting  my 
f!-.-   to  my  ears. — 'Vet,  had  you 

coiiif  honeftly  by  it.  I  (hoviu  have 
r  longed  to  read  ft—] 


'  Why,  if  people  will  leave  their 
{  clofet  doors  open,  let  them  take  the 

*  coniequence.1 

'  If  people  will  do  fo — But  was  it 
'  fo  ?  And  yet,  if  it  was,  would 

*  you  be  willing  to  have  your  letters 
'  looked  into  ?' 

'  Well  then,  I  will  carry  it  back— 

*  Shall  I?1    (holding    it  out  to  me) 
'  Shall    I,    Harriet?— I    will    put   it 
«  where  I  had  it— Shall  I?'  And  twice 
or    thrice   went  from  me,    and  came 
back   to  me,  with   a  provoking  arch  • 
nefs  in  her  looks. 

1  Only  tell  me,  Mifs  Grandifon, 
is  there  any  thing  in  it  that  you 
think  your  brother  would  not  have 
us  ^fee  ? — But  I  am  fure  there  is,  or 
the  obliging  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  has 
fliewn  others,  would  have  favoured 
us  with 'communicating  the  contents 
of  this.1 

'  I  would  not  but  have  feen  this 
letter  for  half  I  am  worth  !  O  Har- 
riet !  there  are  fuch  things  in  it- 
Bologna!  Paris!  Grandifon  Hall !' 

*  Be  gone,  Siren  !  Letters  are  facredi 
things.     Replace  it! — Do  not  you 

own,  that  you  came  not  honeftly  by 

it — And  yet — ' 

Ah !  Lucy,  I  was  ready  to  yield 
to  the  curiofity  flie  had  raifed :  but, 
recollecting  myfeif,  <  Be  gone,'  faid  I } 
'  carry  back  the  letter:  I  am  afraid 
<  of  myfeif.' 

*  Wfcy,  Harriet,  here  is  one  pafTage, 
'  the  contents  of  which  you  muft  be 

*  acquainted  with    in    a    very   little 

*  while.' 

*  I  will  not  be  tempted,  Mifs  Gran- 
e  difon.     I  will  ftay  till    it   is  com- 

*  municated  to  me,  be  it  what  it  will.* 
'  But  you  may  be  furprized,  Haf- 

*  riet,    at   the   time,    and  kncAv   not 

*  whataiifwer  to  give  it — You  had  as 
'  good    read  it — Here,   take   it — wa$ 

*  there  ever  fuch  a  fcrupulous  creature  ? 

*  — It  is  about  you  and  Emily/ 

«  About  me 'and  Emily!  O  Mifs 
'  Grandiibn!  What  can  there  be  about 
'  me  and  Emily  ?' 

*  And  where's  the  difference,  Har- 

*  riet,    between  alking  me  about  the 
'  contents,  nnd  reading  them  ? — But 
'  I  tell  you — ' 

'  No,  you  mall  net :  I  will  not 
'  hear  the  content'?.  I  never  will  afk 
'  you.  Can  nobody  aft  greatly  but 

*  vuur  brother?     Let   you    and   me, 

«  Charlotte, 
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*  Charlotte,  be  the  b.etter  for  his  ex- 

*  ample.     You  mall  neither  read  them, 
'  nor  tell  me  of  them.     I  would  not 
«  be  fo  ufed  myfelf.' 

«  Such    praifes   did    I    never   heat 

*  of   woman  !  —  Oh   Harriet !  —  Such 

*  praifes — ' 

'  Praifes,  Charlotte !  —From  your 
c  In-other  !-r-O  this  curiofity  !  the  firft 
«  fault  of  our  fir  ft  parent !  But  I  will 
«  not  be  tempted.  If  you  provoke 

<  me  to  aik  queftions,  laugh  at  me, 
«  and  welcome :    but   I   befeech  you,_ 

*  anfwer  me  not.     Dear  creature,    if 
«  you  love  me,  replace  the  letter,  and 
«  do  not  feek  to  make  me  mean  in  my 
«  own  eyes.' 

*  How  you  reflect  upon  me,  Har- 

<  net  ? — But  let  me  afk  you,  are  you 
«  willing,    as  a  third  lifter,    to   take 
'  Emily  into  your  guardianfhip,  and 
'  carry  her  down  with  you  into  Nor- 

*  t  Hampton  (hi  re  ? — Anfwer  me,  that." 

«  Ah !  Mifs  Grandifon !  And  is 
'  there  iuch  a  propofal  as  that  men- 

*  tioned  ? — But  anfwer  me  not,  I  be- 

*  feech   you.      Whatever  propofal  is 

*  intended  to  be  made  me,    let  it  be 

*  made  :    it  will  be   too  foon  when- 
'  ever  that  is,  if  it  be  a  difagreeable 
'  one. 

*  But  let  me  fay,    Madam,'  (and 
tears  were  in  my  eyes)  '  that  I  will 
'  not  be  treated  with  indignity  by  the 

*  beft  man   on  earth.     And  while  I 

*  can  refufe  to  yield  to  a  thing  that  I 

*  think  unworthy  of  myfelf,    (you  are 

*  a  fitter,  Madam,  and  have  nothing 
'  either  to  hope  or  fear)  I  have  a  title 
'  to  acl  with  fpirit,    when  occafions 
'  call  for  it.' 

*  My  dear,  you  are  ferious — Twice, 
'  Madani)  in  one  breath !  I  will  not 
'  forgive   you.      You  ought  now   to 

*  bear  that  paffage  read  which  relates 

*  to  you  and  Emily,  if  you  will  not 

*  read  it  yourfelf.' 

And  flie  was  looking  for  it ;  I  fup- 
-poie  intending  to  read  it  to  me.  . 

'  No,  Mifs  Grandifon/  faid  I, 
laying  my  fpreadhand  upon  the  letter  j 
'  I  will  neither  read  it,  nor  hear  it 
'  read.'  I  begin  to  apprehend,  that 
there  will  be  occafion  for  me  to  exert 
.all  my  fortitude ;  and  while  it  is  yet 
in  my  power  to  do  a  right  or  a  wrong 
thiivg,  I  will  not  deprive  myfelf  of  tha 
conicioufnefs  of  having  merited  well, 
xvhatever  may  be  my  lot—'  Excufe 
4  me,  Madam.1 


I  \vt:nt  to  the  door,  and  was  opening 
it — when  me  ran  to  me — *  Dear  crea- 
ture !  you  are  angry  with  me :  but 
how  that  pride  becomes  you  !  There 
is  a  dignity  in  it  that  awes  me.  O 
Harriet !  how  infinitely  does  it  be- 
come the  only  woman  in  the  world, 
that  is  worthy  of  the  belt  man  in 
it!  Only  fay,  you  are  not  angry 
with  me. '  Say  that  you  can  a:;d  do 
forgive  me/ 

'  Forgive   you,    my  Charlotte! — \ 
do.      But   can   you   fay,    that  you 
came  not  honeiliy  by  that  letter,  and 
yet  forgive  yourfelf?  But,  my  dear 
Mifs    Grandifon,    imlantly   replace 
it;  and  do  you  watch  over  me,  like 
a  true  friend,    if  in  a  future  hour 
of  weaknefs  you  ihould  find  me  de- 
firous  to  kno^v  any  of  the  contents 
of  a  paper  fo' naughtily  come  at.1     1 
own    that    I  had   like    to  have  beea 
overcome :   and    if  I  had.  ail    the  in- 
formation   it    would  have  given   me, 
could  never  have  recompenied  me  for 
what    I    fhould    have  fuffered  in  my 
own    opinion,     when    I    reflected   oa 
the  means   by  which  I  had  cbtaine^ 
it. 

'  Superior  creature  I  how  yoxi  mamr 
me!  I  will  replace  the  letter. 
I  promife  you,  that  if  I  cannot  for- 
get the  contents  of  it  myfelf  (ani 
yet  they  are  glorious  to  my  brother) 
I  will  never  mention  any  of  them  u> 
you  ;  unlds  the  letter  be  fairly  co:u- 
municatcd  to  you,  and  to  us  aii.'' 
I  threw  my  anus  about  her  neck. 
She  fervently  returned  the  fltlerly 
erabrace.  We  fep.u-atcd  5  /he  re- 
tiring at  one  door,  in  crJer  to  go  up- 
to  replace  the  letter 5  I  at  the  otirfr, 
JU>  re-conilder  all  that  had  paflcd  oa 
the  occaiios.  And  I  hope  I  ilu-;ll 
love  her  the  better  for  taking  io 
kindly  a  behr.viciu-  fb  conti~diy  to 
what  her  c\vn  had  been. 

Well,  but  don't  you  congratulate 
me,  my  djar,  on  my  efcape  from  my 
curioiky  ?  I  am  lure  rny  grandmamma, 
and  my  aunt,  will  be  phafeJ  wijh  their 
girl.  Yet  it  was  a  hard  iiruggle,  I 
own ;  in  the  fuiper.fc  I  am  in,  "a  very 
hard  ilruggie:  but  though  w/hes  v/ili 
play  about  my  heart,  that  I  knew 
iuch  of  the  contents  as  it  mightcon- 
c-;;\n  me  to  know  j  yet  I  am  i/iiiniteiy 
.  better  pleafed  that  I  yielded  not  to  the 
temptation,  than  I  fr.ould  have  be.ia 
if  I  had.  A:. '  ...;:jk".  r:v 

pride 
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pride  is  gratified  in  the  fuperiority  this 
ladyufcribes  tome  over  herfelf,  whom 
ib  lately  I  thought  greatly  my  fupe- 
rior. 

Yet  wl;at  merit  have  I  in  this  ?  Since 
if  I  had  confidered  only  rules  of  .po- 
licy, I  fhould  have  been  utterly  wrong, 
had  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  :  for 
•what  ufe  could  I  have  made  of  any 
knowledge  I  might  have  obtained  by 
this  means  ?  If  any  propol'al  is  to  be 
made  me,  of  what  nature  Ibever,  it 
muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  appeared  to 
be  quite  new  to  me.  And  what  an 
affectation  muft  that  have  occafioned, 
what  diflimulation,  in  your  Harriet ! 
—And  how  would  a  creature,  educated 
as  I  have  been,  have  behaved  under 
luch  trials  as  might  have  arifen  from  a 
knowledge  fo  faultily  obtained ! 

And  had  I  been  difcovered  ;  had  I 
given  caufe  of  fufpicion  either  to  Dr. 
Bartlett,  or  Sir  Charles  ;  I  Ihould  have 
appeared  as  the  principal  in  the  fact : 
it  would  have  been  mean  to  accufe 
Mifs  Grandifon,  as  the  tempter,  in 
a.  temptation  yielded  to  with  my  eyes 
open.  And  mould  I  not  have  caft  a 
ilur  upon  that  curioflty  which  Dr.  Bart- 
lett before  had  not  refufed  to  gratify, 
as  well  as  fhut  myfelf  out  from  all  fu- 
ture communications  and  confidence  ? 

It  is  very  poflible,  beiides,  that,  un- 
xifed  as  I  have  been  to  artifice  and  dif- 
guife,  I  mould  have  betrayed  myfelf; 
efpecially  had  I  found  any  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  very  affect ing, 

Thus,  you  fee,  Lucy,  that  policy, 
as  well  as  rectitude  of  manners,  jufti- 
fies  me :  and  in  this  particular  I  am  a 
happy  girl. 

Mifs  Grandifon  has  juft  now  told 
her  fifter  what  pafled  between  us .  Lady 
L.  fays,  fhe  would  not  have  been  Mifs 
Grandifon,  in  taking  the  letter,   by 
what  means  foever  come  at ;    *  For 
how,'  faid  me,    '  did  I  know  what 
fecrets  there  might  be  in  it,  before  I 
read  it?  But  I  think  verily,  when  it 
had  been  got  at,  and  offered  me,  I 
could  not  have  been  Mifs  Byron.' 
And  fhe  threw  her  arms  about  me  : ' 
Dear  creature,'  faid  fhe,  *  you  mitft 
be  Lady  Grandifon!' 
«  Muft  r  faid  Mifs  Grandifon :  «  fhe 
«  jba'Jl: 

Mifs  Grandifon  talked  to  Lady  L. 
of  it's  being  likely  that  her  brother 
would  go  to  Bologna  :  of  a  vilit  he  is 
Icon  to  make  to  Grandifon  Hill  j  arrd 


fhe  to  go  with  him  on  a  tour  to  Paris,  m 
order  to  fettle  fome  matters  relating  toi 
the  will  of  his  late  friend  Mr.  Danby— 

Well,  Lucy,  my  time  in  town  is 
haftening  to  it's  period.  Why  am  I 
not  reminded  that  my  three  allotted 
months  are  near  expired  ?  Will  you  re- 
ceive the  poor  girl,  who  perhaps  will 
not  be  able  carry  down  with  her  the 
heart  flie  brought  up  ?  And  yet,  to  go 
down  to  fuch  dear  friends  without  it, 
what  an  ungrateful  found  has  that ! 

Mifs  Grandifon  began  to  talk  of 
other  fubjects  relating  to  her  brother, 
and  that  greatly  to  his  praife.  I  could 
have  heard  all  fhe  had  to  fay  with  in- 
finite pleafure.  I  do  love  to  hear  him 
prailed.  But,  as  I  doubted  not  but 
thefe  fubjects  arofe  from  the  letter  fo 
furreptitioufly  obtained,  I  reftrained 
myfelf,  and  withdrew. 
*  * 

OF  what  a  happy  temper  is  Mifs 
Grandifon  1  She  was  much  affected 
with  the  fcene  that  pafTed  between  us  j 
but  all  is  over  with  her  already.  One 
leffon  upon  her  harpfichord  fets  every- 
thing right  with  her.  She  has  been, 
raillying  LordL.  with  as  much  life  and 
fpirit,  as  if  fhe  had  done  nothing  to  be 
vexed  at.  Had  I  been  induced  by  her 
to  read  the  letter  which  fhe  got  at  dif- 
honeftly,  as  fhe  owned,  what  a  poor 
figure  fhould  I  have  made  in  my  owa 
eyes,  for  a  month  to  come ! 

But  did  fhe  net  as  foon  overcome 
the  mortification  ^iven  her  by  her  bro- 
ther, on  the  detection  of  Captain  An- 
derfon's  affair  ?  How  unmercifully  did 
fhe  railly  me  within  a  few  hours  after! 
— Yet,  flie  has  fine  qualities.  One 
cannot  help  loving  her.  I  do  love  her. 
But  is  it  not  a  weaknefs  to  look  with- 
out* abatement  of  affection  on  thofe 
faults  in  one  perfon  which  we  fhould 
hold  utterly  inexcufeable  in  another  ? 
In  Mifs  Grandifon's  cafe,  however, 
don't  fay  it  is,  Lucy.  O  what  a  par- 
tiality !  Yet  fhe  has  within  thefe  fe'V 
minutes  owned,  that  fhe  thought  the 
ftep  fhe  had  taken  a  faulty  or.e,  before 
fhe  came  to  me  with  the  letter  5  and 
hoped  to  induce  me  to  countenance  her 
in  what  fhe  had  done. 

I  called  her  a  little  Satan  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  But,  after  all,  what  if  the 
dear  Charlotte's  curiofity  was  more  for. 
my  fake  than  her  own  ?  No  motive  of 
fnendfhip,  you  will  fay,  can  juftify  a 
wrung  actiou--<Why  no,  Lucyj  that 

i* 
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is  very  true ;  but  if  you  knew  Mifs 
Grandifon,  you  would  love  her  dearly. 


LETTER    II. 

SIR  CHARLES   GRANDISON,    TO    DR. 
BARTLETT. 

£THE  LETTER  WHICH  MISS  BYRON  RE- 
FUSED TO  READ,    OR   HEAR   READ.] 

FRIDAY   NIGHT,    MAR.   iy. 

I  Hops  my  Lord  L.  and  my  fifters 
will  be  able  to  make  Colnebrook 
fo  agreeable  to  Mifs  Byron,  that  I  may 
have  the  pleafure  of  finding  her  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

My  Lord  W.  is  in  town.  He  has 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-mor- 
row ;  andmuft  not  be  denied,  was  a  part 
of  his  meffage,  brought  me  by  Kalden 
his  fteward,  who  fays,  that  his  lord- 
ihip  has  fomething  of  confequence  to 
confult  me  upon. 

When,  my  dear  friend,  (hall  I  find 
time  for  myfelf  ?  Pray  make  my  com- 
pliments to  my  Lord  L.  and  to  my  three 
fifters  5  and  tell  them  from  me,  that 
when  I  have  the  happinefs  of  being  in 
their  company,  then  it  is  that  I  think 
I  give  time  to  myfelf. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Bologna,  from 
the  faithful  Camilla.  The  contents  of 
it  give  me  great  concern.  She  urges 
me  to  make  one  more  vilit  there.  She 
tells  me,  that  the  bifhop  faid  in  her 
hearing,  it  would  be  kind,  if  I  would. 
Were  fuch  a  vifit  to  be  requefted  gene- 
rally ;  and  it  were  likely  to  be  of  fer- 
vice;  you  may  believe  that  I  would 
chearfully  make  it. 

I  mould  go  for  a  fortnight  at  lead 
to  Grandifon  Hall.  Burgefs  has  let 
ine  know,  that  the  workmen  have  gone 
almoft  as  far  as  they  can  go  without 
my  farther  orders.  And  the  church- 
wardens have  fignified  to  me,  that  the 
church  is  compkatly  beautified,  ac- 
cording fo  my  directions  ;  fo  that  it 
will  be  ready  to  be  opened  on  the  Sun- 
day after  next,  at  fartheft  ;  and  intreat 
my  prefence,  both  as  patron  and  bene- 
factor. I  would  now  haften  my  de- 
figned  alterations  at  the  Hall. 

I  had  rather  not  be  prefent  at  the 
opening.  Yet  the  propriety  of  my 
beiri£  there  will  probably  prevail  upon 
me  :o  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  the 
churchwardens  j  who  in  their  letter 


fignify  the  expectations  of  Sir  Samusl 
Clarke,  Sir  William  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Barnham,  of  feeing  me,  and  my  fifter 
Charlotte.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  men- 
tion this  to  her. 

I  wifh,  without  putting  a  flight  upon 
good  Mr.  Dobfon,  that  you,  my  dear 
friend,  could  oblige  us  with  the  firft 
fermon.  All  then  would  be  decent, 
and  worthy  of  the  occafion  j  and  the 
praife  would  be  given  properly,  and 
not  to  the  agent.  But  as  it  would  be 
a  little  mortifying  to  Mr.  Dobfon  (of 
whofe  praife  only  I  am  apprehenfive) 
fo  much  as  to  hint  fuch  a  wifh,  I  will 
write  to  him,  that  he  will  oblige  me  if 
he  fay  not  one  word  that  {hall  can^ 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  to  my  feat. 

The  execution  of  the  orders  I  gave, 
that  five  other  pews  mould  be  equally 
diftinguifhed  and  ornamented  with 
mine,  carries  not  with  it  the  appear- 
ance of  affectation,  does  it,  my  good 
Dr.  Bartlett  ?  efpecially  as  fo  many 
confiderable  families  have  feats  there? 
I  would  not  feem  guilty  of  a  falfe' 
modefty,  which,  breaking  out  into 
fingularity,  would  give  the  fufpicion 
of  a  wrong  direction,  in  cafes  where 
it  may  be  of  ufe  to  fupport  a  right 
one, 

What  can  I  do  in  relation  to  my 
Emily?  me  is  of  the  Mature  of  a  wo- 
man. She  ought,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  tafte,  to  be  introduced  into  pub- 
lick  life.  I  am  not  fond  of  that  life : 
and  what  knowledge  me  will  gain  by 
the  introduction,  me  had  better  be 
without.  Yet  I  think  we  mould  con- 
form fomething  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  Women's  minds 
have  generally  a  lighter  turn  than  thofe 
of  men.  They  fhould  be  innocently 
indulged,  And  on  this  principle  it 
was,  that  laft  winter  I  attended  her, 
and  my  fifters,  very  often  to  the  places 
of  publick  entertainment;  that  me, 
having  feen  every  thing  that  was  the 
general  fubje<5l  of  polite  cOnverfation, 
might  judge  of  fuch  entertainments  as 
they  deferve;  and  not  add  expectation 
(which  runs  very  high  in  young  minds, 
and  is  feldom  anfwered)  to  the  ide$ 
fcenes.  This  indulgence  anfwered  as 
I  wifh.  Emily  can  now  hear  talk  of 
the  emulation  of  actors  and  managers, 
and  of  the  other  publick  diveriions, 
with  tranquillity ;  and  be  fatisfied,  as 
me  reads,  withrepreienting  over  again 
to  herfelf  the  parts  in  which  the  par- 
R  r  ticul;tr 
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ticular  a£crs  excelled.  And  thus  a 
boundary  is  fet  to  her  imagination  5 
and  that  by  her  own  choice;  for  Ihe 
thinks  lightly  of  them,  when  fhe  can 
be  obliged  by  the  company  of  my  two 
fitters  and  Lord  L. 

But  new  fcenes  will  arife  in  an  age 
fo  ftudious  as  this,  to  gratify  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  From  thefe  a  young  wo- 
man of  fortune  muft  not  be  totally  ex- 
cluded. I  am  a  young  man  ;  and  as 
Emily  is  fo  well  grown  for  her  years, 
I-  think  I  cannot  fo  properly  be  her  in- 
troducer to  them,  as  I  might,  were  I 
fifteui  or  twenty  years  older. 

I  live  to  my  own  heart  ;  and  I  know 
(I  think  I  do)  that  it  is  not  a  bad  one : 
but  as  I  cannot  intend  any  thing  with 
regard  to  my  Emily,  I  muft,  for  her 
fake,  be  more  obfervant  of  the  world's 
opinion,  than  I  hope  I  need  to  be  for 
my  own.  You  have  taught  me,  that 
it  is  not  good  manners  to  defpife  the 
•world's  opinion,  though  we  mould  re- 
gard it  only  in  the  fceond  place. 

Emily  has  too  large  a  fortune.  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  her  difcretion. 
But  me  is  but  a  girl.  Women's  eyes 
are  wanderers;  and  too  often  bring 
home  guefts  that  are  very  troublefome 
to  them,  and  whom,  once  introduced, 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  houfe. 

I  wifh  me  had  only  ten  thoufand 
pounds.  She  would  then  ftand  a  better 
chance  for  happinefs,  than  fhe  can  do,  I 
doubt,  with  five  times  ten ;  and  would 
have  five  perfons  to  one  that  me  has 
now,  to  chufe  out  of:  for  how  few  are 
there  who  can  make  propofals  to  the 
father  or  guardian  of  a  girl  who  has 
50,000!. 

Indeed  there  are  not  wanting  in  our 
fex  forward  fpirits,  who  will  think 
that  fum  not  too  much  for  their  merits 
though  they  may  not  deferve  5,000!. 
nor  even  one.  And  hence  arifes  the 
danger  of  a  woman  of  great  fortune 
from  thofe  who  will  not  dare  to  make 
propofals"  to  a  guardian.  After  an  in- 
troduction, (and  how  eafy  is  that  now 
made,  at  publick  places !;  a  woman  of 
the  greateft  fortune  is  but  a  woman, 
and  is  to  be  attacked  and  prevailed 
iipon,  by  tin  fame  methods  which  fuc- 
ceed  with  a  perfon  of  the  flendereft; 
and  perhaps  is  won  with  equal,  if  not 
•with  greater  eafe;  fmce.  if  the  lady 
has  a  little  romance  in  her  head,  and 
her  lover  a  great  deal  of  art  and  flat- 
Jery,  Hie  will  call  that  rom.an.tick  turn 


generofity,  and,  thinking  me  can  lay 
the  man  who  has  obtained  her  attention, 
under  obligation,  me  will  meet  hini 
her  full  half  way. 

Emily  is  defirous  to  be  conftantlyr 
with  us.  My  filter  is  very  obliging1. 
I  know  me  will  comply  with  whatever 
I  mall  requeft  of  her  in  relation  to 
Emily.  But  where  the  reputation  of 
a  lady  is  concerned,  a  man  mould  not 
depend  too  much  upon  his  own  cha . 
racter,  efpecially  a  young  man,  be  it 
ever  fo  unexceptionable.  Her  mother 
has  already  given  out  foolim  hints. 
She  demands  her  daughter.  The  un- 
happy woman  has  no  regard  to  truth. 
Her  own  character  loft,  and  fo  deferv- 
edly,  will  fhe  have  any  tendernefs  for 
that  of  Emily  ?  Who  will  fcruple  to 
believe  what  a  mother,  though  ever  fo 
wicked,  will  report  of  her  daughter 
under  twenty,  and  her  guardian  under 
thirty,  if  they  live  conftantly  toge- 
ther ?  Her  guardian,  at  the  fame  time, 
carrying  his  heart  in  his  countenance, 
and  loving  the  girl;  though  with  as 
much  innocence,  as  if  me  were  his 
fifter.  Once  I  had  thoughts  of  crav- 
ing the  affiftance  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  protection  of  her  per- 
fon  and  fortune :  but  a  hint  of  this  na- 
ture diftrefTed  her  for  many  days,  un- 
known to  me.  Had  I  been  acquainted 
that  me  took  it  fo  heavily,  I  would 
not  have  made  her  unhappy  for  one 
day. 

I  have  looked  out  among  the  quality 
for  a  future  hufband  for  her:  but, 
where  can  I  find  one  with  whom 
think  me  will  be  happy?  There 
many  who  would  be  glad  of  her  for- 
tune.  As  I  faid,  her  fortune  is  tc 
large.  It  is  enough  to  render  eve^ 
man's  addrefs  to  her  fufpected ;  ancj 
to  make  a  guardian  apprehenfive,  that 
her  perfon,  agreeable  as  it  is,  and 
every  day  improving,  and  her  mincl 
opening  to  advantage  every  hour  of  her 
life,  would  be  but  the  fecond,  if  the 
fecond,  view  of  a  man  profeffing  to 
love  her.  And  were  fhe  to  marry, 
what  a  damp  would  the  flights  of  a 
hufband  give  to  the  genius  of  a  young 
woman,  whofe  native  modefty  would 
always  make  her  want  encourage- 
ment ! 

I  have  alfo  caft  an  eye  over  the  gen- 
try within  my  knowledge:  but  have 
not  met  with  one  whom  I  could  wilh 
the  hufband  of  my  Emily.  So 
tender, 
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;  fd  gentle,  fo  ductile,  as  fhe  is, 
a  fierce,  a  rafh,  an  indelicate,  even  a 
carelefs  or  indifferent  man,  would  ei- 
ther harderi  her  heart,  or  fhorten  her 
life  :  and  as  the  latter  would  be  much 
more  eafy  to  be  effected  than  the  for- 
mer, what  muft  fhe  fufrer  before  fhe 
could  return  indifference  for  difrefpect, 
and  reach  the  quiet  end  of  it ! 

See  what  a  man  Sir  Walter  Watkyns 
is  !  My  lifter  only  could  deal  with  Inch 
an  one.  A  fuperiority  in  her  fo  viiible, 
Jie  muft  fear  her:  yet  a  generofity  fb 
great,  and  a  dignity  fo  confpicuous, 
in  her  whole  behaviour,  as  well  as 
Countenance,  he  muft  love  her :  every 
body's  refpect  to  her  would  oblige  love 
and  reverence  from  him.  But  my 
weak-hearted,  diffident  Emily,  what 
\vou\dfl/e  do  with  fuch  a  man  ? 

What  would  fhe  do \vith  a  Sir  Har- 
grave Pollexfen?  What  with  fuch  a  man 
•.as  Mr.  Greville,  as  Sir  Hargrave  de- 
fcribes  him  ?  I  mention  thele  men,  for 
are  there  not  many  fuch  ? 

I  am  not  apt  to  run  into  grave  de- 
clamations againft  the  times  :  and  yet, 
by  what  I  have  feen  abroad,  and  now 
lately  lince  my  arrival  at  home,  and 
have  heard  from  men  of  greater  ob- 
fervation,  and  who  have  lived  longer 
in  the  world  than  I  have,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  Englifhmen  are  not  what 
they  were.  A  wretched  effeminacy 
feems  to  prevail  among  them.  Mar- 
riage itfelf  is  every  day  more  and  more 
out  of  fafhion  ;  and  even  virtuous  wo- 
snen  give  not  the  inftitution  fo  much 
of  their  countenance,  as  to  difcourage 
by  their  contempt  the  free-livers.  A 
good  woman,  as  fucb,  has  therefore 
out  few  chances  for  happincfs  in  mar- 
riage. Yet  fhall  I  not  endeavour,  the 
more  endeavour,  to  fave  and  ferve  my 
Emily? 

I  have  one  encouragement,  fince  my 
happy  acquaintance  with  Mifs  Byron, 
to  think  that  the  age  is  not  entirely  loii 
to  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  goodnefs.  See 
we  not  how  every  body  reveres  her  ? 
.Even  a  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen,  a  Gre- 
ville, a  Fenwick,  men  of  free  lives, 
adore  her.  And  at  the  fame  time  fhe 
.meets  with  the  love  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  refpecl:  of  women,  whether  gay 
or  ferious.  But  I  am  afraid,  that  the 
firft  attraction  with  men,  is  her  beauty. 
I  am  afraid,  that  few  fee  in  that  ad- 
mirable young  lady  what  1  fee  in  her  ; 
a  mind  great  and  noble  5  a  iincerity 


beyond  that  of  women ;  a  goodnefs 
unaffected,  and  which  fhows  itfelf  in. 
action,  and  not  merely  in  words  and 
outward  appearance ;  a  wit  lively  and" 
inoffenfrve  $  and  an  underftanding  fclid 
and  ufeful :  all  which  render  her  a  fit 
companion,  either  in  the  focial  or  con- 
templative hour;  and  yet  fhe  thinks 
herfelf  not  above  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  duties,  the  performance  of  which 
makes  an  effential  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. 

But  I  am  not  giving  a  character  of 
Mifs  Byron  to  you,  my  good  Dr.  Bart- 
left,  who  admire  her  as  much  as  I  do. 

Do  you  think  it  impoffible  for  me  to 
procure  for  my  Emi'y  fuch  a  guardian 
and  companion  as  Mifs  Byron,  on 
her  return  to  Northamptonshire,  would 
make  her? — Such  worthy  relations  as 
fhe  would  introduce  her  to,  would  be 
a  farther  happinefs  to  my  ward. 

I  am  far  hem  undervaluing  my  lif- 
ter's good  qualities:  but  if  Emily  lives 
with  her,  fhe  mufl  live  alfo  with  me. 
Indeed  the  affairs  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged for  other  people,  (if  I  may  call 
thofe  who  have  a  claim  upon  me  for 
every  inftance  of  my  friendship,  other 
people)  will  occafion  me  to  be  often 
abf.-nt.  But  ftill,  while  Grandilbu 
Hall,  and  St.  James's  Square,  are 
the  vifible  places  of  refidence  equally  of 
the  guardian  and  ward,  Emily's  mother 
will  tell  the  world,  that  we  live  to- 
gether. 

Mifs  Jervois  does  not  chufe  to  re- 
turn to  Mrs.  Lane;  and  indeedl  don't 
think  fhe  would  be  fafe  there  in  a  fa- 
mily of  women,  though  very  worthy 
ones,  from  the  attempts  of  one  of  the 
fex,  who  having  brought  her  into  the 
world,  calls  herfelf  her  mother;  and 
efpecially  now  that  the  unhappy  wo- 
man has  began  to  be  troublefome  there. 
I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  my  dear  Dr. 
Bartlett  who  know  more  of  my  heart 
and  fituation  than  any  one  living,  (my 
dear  Beauchamp  excepted)  to  coniider 
what  I  have  written,  and  give  me  your 
opinion  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  Mifs  Byron  and  Emily. 

I  was  inferifibly  drawing  myfelf  in 
to  enumerate  the  engagements,  which 
at  prefent  prefs  moftupon  me.  Let  m? 
add  to  the  fubject — I  muft  foon  go  to 
Paris,  in  order  finally  to  fettle  fuch  of 
the  affairs  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  as 
cannot  be  fo  well  done  by  any  other 
hand.  The  three  thoufand  pounds, 
K  r  A  which 
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which  he  has  directed  to  be  difpofed  of 
to  charitable  ufes,  in  France  as  well  as 
in  England,  at  the  difcretion  of  his 
executor,  is  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  equity  will  allow  me  to  add 
to  this  limited  fum  from  what  will  re- 
main in  my  hands  after  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  nephews  and  niece.  As 
they  are  young,  and  brought  up  with 
the  hope,  that  they  will  make  a  figure 
in  the  world  by  their  diligence,  I  would 
not,  by  any  means,  make  them  inde- 
pendent on  that.  The  whole  eftate, 
divided  among  them,  would  not  be 
fufScient  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  hap- 
pily, though  it  might  be  enough  to 
abate  the  edge  of  their  induftry. 

The  charity  that  I  am  moft  intent 
upon  promoting  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land too,  is,  that  of  giving  little  for- 
tunes to  young  maidens  in  marriage 
with  honeft  men  of  their  own  degree, 
\vho  might,  from  fuch  an  outfetting, 
begin  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  with 
ibme  hope  of  fuccefs. 

By  this  time,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett, 
you.  will  guels  that  I  have  a  defign 
upon  yo\i.  It  is,  that  you  will  afliil 
me  in  executing  the  will  of  my  late 
friend  ;  make  enquiries  after,  and  re- 
commend to  me,  objects  worthy  of  re- 
lief. Yoii  were  very  defiroifs,  fome 
time  ago,  to  retire  ta  the  Hall :  but  I 
knew  not  how  to  ipare  you ;  and  I 
hoped  to  attend  you  thither.  You  fhall 
now  fet  out  for  that  place  as  foon  as 
you  pleaie.  And  that  neither  may  be 
(or  as-  little  as  poflible)  lofers  by  the 
reparation,  every  thing  that  we  would 
fay  to  each  other,  were  we  together, 
that,  as  we  uled  to  do,  we  will  fay  by 
pen  and  ink.  We  will  be  joint  execu- 
tors, in  the  firft  place,  for  this  fum  of 
3,000!. 

Make  enquiries  then,  as  foon  as  yoxi 
get  down,  for  worthy  objects. — The 
induftrious  poor,  of  all  perfuafions, 
reduced  either  by  age,  infirmity,  or 
accident;  thofe  who  labour  under  in- 
curable maladies  ;  youth,  of  either  fex, 
capable  of  begirfning  the  world  to  ad- 
vantage, but  deftitutfe  of  the  means  ; 
thefe,  in  particular,  are  the  objects  we 
both  think  worthy  of  afliftance.  You 
fhall  take  500!.  down  with  you  for  a 
beginning. 

It  is  my  pride,  it  is  my  glory,  that 
I  can  fay,  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Charles 
Grandifon,  on  all  benevolent  occa- 


fions,  are  actuated  by  one  foul. 
dear  fiiend,   adieu. 


LETTER     lit. 
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MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBV. 

SATURDAY    NIGHT,    MAKCH    I?. 

Have  furnifhed  the  ladies,  and  my 
lord,  with  more  letters.  And  fo 
they  have  all  my  heart  before  them  !— 
I  don't  care,  the  man  is  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  ;  and  they  railly  me  not  fo 
much  as  before,  while  they  thought  I 
affected  referve  to  them.  Indeed  it 
would  t>e  cruel  if  they  did ;  and  I 
mould  have  run  away  from  them. 

I  am  glad  you  all  think,  that  the  two 
fifters  uled  me  feverely.  They  really 
did.  But  I  have  this  gratification  of 
my  pride  in  reflecting  upon  their  treat, 
ment  of  me — I  would  not  have  don* 
fo  by  them,  had  fituations  been  ex- 
changed •.  and  I  think  myfelf  nearer 
an  equality  with  them,  than  I  had 
thought  myfelf  before. — But  they  are 
good  women,  and  my  fincere  friends 
and  well-wiftiers  5  and  I  forgive  themj 
and  fo  muft  my  grandmamma. 

I  am  forry,  raethinks,  that  her  de- 
licacy has  been  offended  on  the  occa- 
fion.  And  did  me  weep  at  the  hearing- 
read  my  account  of  that  attack  made 
upon  her  girl  by  the  over-lively  Char- 
lotte ? — O  the  dear,  the  indulgent  pa- 
rent ! — How  tender  was  it  of  my  aunt 
too,  to  be  concerned  for  the  poor  Har- 
riet's delicacy,  fo  hard  put  to  it  as  (he 
was  !  It  did  indeed  (as  fhe  diltinguifhes 
in  her  ufual  charming  manner)  look, 
as  if  they  put  a  great  price  upon  their 
intended  friendship  to  me,  with  regard 
to  my  intereft  in  their  brother's  heart : 
as  if  the  favour  done  to  the  humbled 
girl,  if  they  could  jointly  procure  for 
her  their  brother's  countenance,  mighit 
well  allow  of  their  raillery, — Don't, 
pray  don't,  my  dear  grandmamma, 
call  it  by  a  feverer  name.  They  did 
not,  I  am  fare  they  did  not,  mean  to 
hurt  me  fo  much,  as  I  really  was  hurt. 
So  let  it  pafs.  Humour  and  raillery 
are  very  difficult  things  to  rein  in. 
They  arc  ever  curveting  like  a  prancing 
horfc ;  and  they  will  often  throw  the 
rider  who  depends  more  upon  his  fkilt 
in  managing  them,  than  ke  has  reafon 
to  do. 

My 
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My  uncle  was  charmed  with  the 
fccne  5  and  thinks  the  two  ladies  did 
juft  as  he  would  have  done.  He  means 
it  a  compliment  to  their  delicacy,  I 
prefume  :  but  I  am  of  my  aunt  Selby's 
opinion,  that  their  generous  brother 
would  not  have  given  them  thanks  for 
their  raillery  to  the  poor  frighted  Har- 
riet. I  am  very  happy,  however,  that 
my  behaviour  and  franknefs  on  the 
occafion,  are  not  difapprovcd  at  Selby 
Houle,  and  Shirley  Manor,  and  by  you, 
my  Lucy.  And  here  let  that  matter 
reft. 

Should  I  not  begin  to  think  of  go- 
ing back  to  you  all,  my  Lucy?  I  be- 
lieve I  blufh  ten  times  a  day,  when 
alone,  to  find  myfelf  waiting  and  wait- 
ing as  if  for  the  gracious  motion  5  yet 
apprehending  that  it  never  iu/7/,  never 
can,  be  made  ;  and  all  you,  my  friends, 
indulging  an  abfence,  that  your  good- 
nefs  makes  painful  to  you,  in  the  fame 
hope.  It  looks— Don't  it,  Lucy? — 
Ib  like  a  deiign  upon — I  don't  know 
how  it  looks  !— But  at  times,  I  can't 
endure  myfelf.  And  yet  while  the 
love  of  virtue  (perhaps  a  little  too  per- 
f  >nal)  is  the  foundation  of  thefe  de- 
figns,  thefe  waitings,  thefe  emotions, 
I  "think  I  am  not  wholly  inexcufable. 

I  am  fure  I  fhould  not  efteem  him, 
were  he  not  the  good  man  he  is. — Pray 
let  me  atk  you — Do  you  think  he  can 
always  go  on  thus  triumphantly  ? — So 
young  a  man — So  admired,  fo  ap- 
plauded— Will  he  never  be  led  into 
doing  fomething  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter ? — If  he  could,  do  you  think  I 
mould  then  be  partial  to  him  ?  O  no! 
I  am  fure  I  mould  not!— I  mould  dif- 
<lain  him. — I  might  grieve,  I  might 
pity. — But  what  a  multitude  of  foolifh 
notions  comes  into  the  head  of  a  filly 
girl,  who,  little  as  (he  knows,  knows 
more  of  any  thing,  or  of  any  body, 
than  me  knows  of  herfelf ! 
*  * 

I  WISH  my  godfather  had  not  put  it 
in  my  head,  that  Emily  is  cherifhing 
(perhaps  unknown  to  herfelf)  a  flame 
fliat  will  devour  her  peace.  For,  to 
be  fure  this  young  creature  can  have 
no  hope  that — Yet  50,000!.  is  a  vaft 
fortune. — But  it  can  never  buy  her 
guardian.  Do  you  think  fuch  a  man 
as  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  has  a  price  ? 
—I  am  fure  he  has  not. 

I  watch  the.  countenance*  the  words, 


the  air  of  the  girl,  when  he  is  fpokeu 
of:  and  with  pity  I  fee,  that  he  can- 
not be  named,  but  her  eyes  fparkle.. 
Her  eye  is  taken  off  her  work  or  book, 
as  ihe  happens  to  be  engaged  in  either, 
and  ihe  fcems  as  if  fhe  would  look  the 
perfon  through  who-  Is  praifing.  her 
guardian.  For  the  life  of  her  fhe  can- 
not ivork,  and  bear.  And  then  Ihe 
fighs. — Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  proceeding  with  hi$ 
piajfes  before  her — the  girl  fo  fighs — 
So  young  a  creature  ! — Yet  how  can 
one  caution  the  poor  thing? 

But  what  maJces  me  a  little  more 
obfervant  of  her,  than  I  fhould  other- 
wife  perhaps  have  been,  (additional  to 
my  godfather's  obfervation)  is  a  hint 
given  me  by  Lady  L.  which  perhaps 
me  has  from  Mil's  Grandifon,  and/A* 
not  unlikely  from  the  Helen  letter ;  for 
Mils  Grandiibn  hinted  at  it,  but  I 
thought  it  was  only  to  occite  my  cu- 
riofity.  [When  one  is  not  in  good  hu- 
mour, how  one's  very  Itile  is  encum- 
bered!] The  hint  is  this,  That  it  is 
more  than  probable,  it  will  actually 
be  propofed  to  me,  to  take  down  with 
me  to  Northamptonfhire  this  ycaing 
lady — I,  who  want  a  governefs  my- 
felf, to  be — But  let  it  be  propofed. 

In  a  converfation  that  pafTed  juft  now 
between  us  women,  on  the  fubjecl  of 
love,  (a favourite  topick  with  all  girls) 
tins  poor  thing  gave  her  opinion  un- 
alk'd  ;  and,  for  a  young  girl,  was  quite 
alert,  I  thought.  She  ufed  to  be  mure 
attentive  than  talkative. 

I  whifpered  Mils  Grandifon  once, 
{  Don't  you  think  Mil's  Jervois  talks 
£  more  than  fhe  ufed  to  do,  Madam  ?* 

*  I   think   me  does,  Madam  J    re- 
whifpered  the  arch  lady. 

(  I  beg  your  pardon — Charlotte ', 
f  then.' 

*  You  have  it,  Harriet,  then. — But 

*  let  her  prate.    She  is  not  often  in.  the 

*  humour.' 

*  Nay,  with  all  my  heart ;  I  love 

*  Mifs  Jervois  :  but  I  can't  but  watch 
'  when  habits  begin  to  change.    And 

*  I  am  always  afraid   of  young  crea- 
c  tures  expohng  themfdves  when  they 

*  are  between  girls  and  women.' 

1  I  don't  love  whifpcring,1  faidMifs 
Jervois,  more  pertly  than  ever  :  '  but 

*  my   guardian   loves   me ;   and  you, 
«  ladies,  love  me,  and  fo  my  heart  is 
«  eafy.' 

Her 
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Her  heart  eafyt— -  Who  thought  of 
Iier  heart  ?  Her  guardian  loves  her  I—- 
Emily (han't  go  down  with  me,  Lucy. 

SUNDAY    MORNING,   MARCH    ICj; 

0  BUT,  Lucy,  we  are  alarmed  here, 
on  Mifs  Jervois's  account,  by  a  letter 
which  Dr.  Bartlett  received  a  little  late 
laft  night  from  Sir  Charles  ;  fo  (hewed 
it  us  not  till  this  morning  as  we  were 
at  breakfaft.  The  unhappy  woman,  her 
•mother,  has  made  him  a  vifit.    Poor 
Emily !    Dear  child  1    What  a  mother 
fhe  has! 

1  have  fo  much  obliged  the  do£lor 
ty  delivering  into  his  hands  the  papers 
that  our  other  friends  have  juft  perufed, 
(and,  let  me  fay,  with  high  approba- 
tion) that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  allow- 
ing me  to  fend  this  letter  to  you.     I 
afked  the  favour,  as  I  know  you  will 
all  now  be  very  attentive  to  whatever 
relates  to  Emily.     Return  every  thing 
the  doftor  mail  entruft,  me  with  by  the 
£rft  opportunity. 

By  the  laiter  part  of  this  letter  you 
tvillfind,  that  the  do6lor  has  acquainted 
Sir  Charles  with  his  fitter's  wimes  of  a 
correfpondance  with  him  by  letter.  He 
confents  to  it,  you  will  all  fee;  but 
upon  terms  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
complied  with  by  any  of  his  three 
fitters  ;  for  he  puts  me  in.  «  Three 
'Jijlers  • "  His  third  fitter !— The  repeti - 
tion  has  fuch  an  officioufnefs  in  it.  He 
is  a  good  man  j  but  he  can  be  fevere 
upon  our  fex. — '  //  is  not  in  woman  to 

*  he  unrefefved.'' — You'll  find  that  one 
of  the  refleclions  upon  us  :    he  adds  j 

*  And,  to  be  impartial,  perhaps  they 
«  Jhouldnot."  Why  fo  ? — But  is  not  this 
a  piece  of  advice  given  to  myfelf,  to 
make  me  more  referved  than  I  am  ? 
But  he  gives  not  himfelf  opportunity 
to  fee  whether  I  am  or  am  not  referved. 
I  won't  be  mean,  Lucy,  I  repeat  for 
the  twentieth  time.     l"  won't  defcrve 
to  be  defpifed  by  him. — No!   though 
he  were  the  fovereign  of  the  greatett 
empire  on  earth.     In  this  believe  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 

LETTER    IV.  * 

SIR    CHARLES  GRANDISON,   TO  DR. 
BARTLETT. 

[INCLOSED  IN   THE  PRECEDING.] 

MARCH  18. 

I  Have  had  a  vifit,  my  dear  and  reve- 
rend friend,  from  Emily's  mother. 
•She  will  very  probably  make  one  ulib 


at  Colnebrook,  before  I  can  be  fo 
happy  as  to  get  thither.  1  difpatch 
this  therefore)  to  apprize  you  and  Lord 
L.  of  fuch  a  probability  ;  which  is  the 
greater,  as  fhe  knows  Emily  to  be 
there,  through  the  inadvertenceofSaun- 
ders,  and  finds  me  to  be  in  town.  I  will 
give  you  the  particulars  of  what  pafled 
between  us,  for  your  better  informa- 
tion, if  me  goes  to  Colnebrook. 

I  was  preparing  to  attend  Lord  W. 
as  by  appointment,  when  (he  fent  in 
her  name  to  me. 

I  received  her  civilly.  She  had  the 
affurance  to  makeup  to  me  with  a  full 
expectation  that  I  would  falute  herj 
but  I  took,  or  rather  received,  her 
ready  hand,  and  led  her  to  a  chair  by 
the  fire- fide.  You  have  never  feen  her. 
She  thinks  herfelf  ftill  handfome  ;  and, 
did  not  her  vices  render  her  odious, 
and  her  whole  afpett  mow  her  heart, 
(he  would  not  be  much  miftaken. 

'  How  does  Emily,  Sir?'  gallanting 
her  fan  :  <  Is  the  girl  here  ?  Bid  her 

*  come  to  me.     I  *will  fee  her.1 

*  She  is  not  here,  Madam.' 

*  Where  is  (he  then  ?    She  Iras  not 
'  been  at  Mrs.  Lane's  for  fome  time.' 

^  She  is  in  the  beft  protection  :    (he 

*  is  with  my  two  fitters.' 

*  And  pray,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,j 
4  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  her  ? 
'  The  girl  begins  to  be  womanly.' 

She  laughed  j  and  her  heart  fpoke 
out  at  her  eyes. 

*  Tell  me  what  you  propofe  to  do 
'  with  her  ?     You  know,'  added  (he* 
affefting  a  ferious  air,  *  that  (he  is  my 
<  child.' 

'    If,    Madam,    you  deferve    to  be 

*  thought  her  mother,  you  will  be  fa- 

*  tisfied  with  the  hands  (he  is  in.' 

*  Pifh  ! — I    never   loved   you  good 

*  men  :  where  a  fine  girl  comes  in  their 
'  way,  I  know  what  I  know.'— 

She  looked  wantonly,  and  laughed 
again. 

*  I  am  not  to  talk  ferioufly  with  yotij 
Mrs.  Jervois !    But  what  have  you 
to  fay  to  my  ward  ?' 

'  Say !  Why,  you  know,  Sir,  I  am 
her  mother :  and  I  have  a  mind  to 
have  the  care  of  her  perfon  myfelf. 
You  muft  (fo  her  father  direfted} 
have  the  care  of  her  fortune  :  but  I 
have  a  mind,  for  her  reputation- 
fake,  to  take  the  girl  outofthehanda 
of  fo  young  a  guardian.  I  hope  you 
would  not  oppofe  me?' 

*  If  this  be  all  your  bufmefs,  Ma 
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*  dam,  T  muft  be  excufed.     I  am  pre- 

*  paring,  as  you  fee,  to  drefs.' 

'  Where  is  Emily  ?  I  will  fee  the 
f  girl.' 

*  If  your  motive  be  motherly  love, 
?  little,  Madam,  as  you  have  acted  the 

*  mother  by  her,    you  fhall   fee   her 

*  when  (he  is  in  town.     But  her  per - 

*  foti)  and  reputation,,  as  well  as  for- 

*  tune,  muft  be  my  care/ 

*  I  am  married,  Sir:  and  i»y  huf" 
<  band  is  a  man  of  honour.' 

c  Your  marriage,  Madam,  gives  a 

*  new  reafon  why  Emily  muft  not  be 

*  in  your  care."" 

'  Let  me  tell   you,    Sir,    that  my 

*  hufban4  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  as 

*  brave  a  man  as  yourfelf  -,  and  he  will 

*  fee  me  righted.' 

'  Be  who  he  will,  he  can  have  no 

*  bufinefs  with  Emily.    Did  you  come 

*  to  tell  me  you   are  married,    Ma- 
f  dam?' 

'  I  did,  Sir.  Don't  you  wifh  me 
f  joy?'— 

*  Joy,  Madam !   I  wifh  you  to  de- 
'  ferve  joy,  and  you  will  then  perhaps 
«  have  it.     You'll  excufe  me— I  mall 
'  makemy  friends  wait.' 

I  could  not  reftrain  my  indignation. 
This  woman  marries,  as  me  calls  it, 
twice  or  thrice  a  year.  <  Well,  Sir,  then 

*  you  will  find  time,  perhaps,  to  talk 
'  with  Major  O'Hara.     He  is  of  one  of 

*  the  bell  families  in  Ireland.    And  he 

*  will  not  let  me  be  robbed  of  my 
?  daughter/ 

*  Major  O'Hara,  Madam,  has  no- 

*  thing  to  do  with  the  daughter  of  my 

*  late  unhappy  friend.    Nor  have  I  any 

*  thing  to  fay  to  him.     Emily  is  in  my 

*  protection  5  and  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that 

*  fhe  never  had  been  fo,  were  not  the 
'  woman  who  calls  hejrfelf  her  mother, 

*  the  perfon  leaft  fit  to  be  entrufted 

*  with  her  daughter.     Permit  me  the 

*  favour  of  leading  you  to  your  chair.' 
She  then  broke  out  into  the  language 

in  which  fhe  always  concludes  theie 
vifits.  She  threatened  me  with  the  re- 
fentments  of  Major  O'Hara;  and  told 
me,  he  had  been  a  conqueror  in  half  a 
•dozen  duels. 

I  offered  my  hand.  She  refufed  it 
pot.  I  led  her  to  her  chair. 

*  I  will  call  again  to-morrow  after- 
e  noon,'    faid  fhe,    (threatening  with 
her  head})  'perhaps  with  the  major, 

*  Sir.     And  I  expect  you  will  produce 
«  the  little  harlotry.' 


I  left  her  in  filent  contempt. — Vile 
woman  ! 

But  let  nothing  of  this  efcape  you 
to  my  Emily.  I  think  fhe  mould  not 
fee  her  but  in  my  prefence.  The  poor 
girl  will  be  terrified  into  fits,  as  flie 
was  the  laft  time  fhe  faw  her,  if  fhe 
comes,  and  I  am  not  there.  Butpof- 
£bly  I  may  hear  no  more  of  this  wick- 
ed woman  for  a  month  or  two.  Having 
a  power  to  make  her  annuity  either  one 
or  two  hundred  pounds,  according  to 
her  behaviour,  at  my  own  difcretion,  the 
man  fhe  has  married,  who  could  havt 
no  inducement,  but  the  annuity,  if  he 
has  married  her,  will  not  i'uffer  her  to 
incur  fuch  a  reduction  of  it;  for  you 
know,  I  have  always  hitherto  paid  her 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Her 
threatening  to  lee  me  to-morrow  may- 
be to  amufe  me  while  fhe  goes.  The 
woman  is  a  foolifh  woman  ;  but,  being 
accuftomed  to  intrigue,  fhe  aims  at 
cunning  and  contrivance. 

I  am  now  haftening  to  Lord  W.  I 
hope  his  woman  will  not  be  admitted 
to  his  table,  as  Ihe  generally  is,  let 
who  will  be  prefent;  yet,  it  feems, 
knows  not  how  to  be  filent,  whatever 
be  the  fubject.  I  have  never  chofen 
either  to  dine  or  fup  with  my  lord,  that 
I  might  be  under  a  neceffity  of  object- 
ing to  her  company :  and  were  I  not  to 
object  to  it,  as  I  am  a  near  kinfman  to 
my  lord,  and  know  the  fituation  fhe  is 
in  with  him,  my  complaifance  might 
be  imputed  to  motives  altogether  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  fpirit. 

Yours  of  this  morning  was  brought 
me,  juft  as  I  was  concluding.  I  am 
greatly  interefted  in  one  paragraph  in  it. 

You  hint  to  me,  that  my  lifters, 
though  my  abfences  are  fhort,  would 
be  glad  to  receive  now  and  then  a  let- 
ter from  me.  You,  my  dear  friend, 
have  engaged  me  into  a  kind  of  habit, 
which  makes  me  write  to  you  with  eaic 
and  pleafure. — To  you,  and  to  ouv 
Beauchamp,  methinks,  I  can  write  any 
thing.  Uie,  it  is  true,  would  make  it 
equally  agreeable  to  me  to  write  to  my 
fifters.  I  would  nothave  them  think  that 
there  is  a  brother  in  the  world,  that 
better  loves  his  filters  than  I  do  mine : 
and  now,  you  know,  I  have  three. 
But  why  have  they  not  fignified  as 
much  to  me  ?  Could  I  give  pleafure 
to  any  whom  I  love,  without  givin°- 
great  pain  to  rnyfelf,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable not  to  do  it. 

I  could 
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I  could  eafily  carry  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  my  fitters,  were  they  to  be 
very  earned  about  it :  but  then  it  niuft 
be  a  correfpsndence  ;  the  writing  muft 
not  be  all  of  one  fide.  Do  they  think 
I,.fhould  not  be  equally  pleafed  to  hear 
xvhat  they  are  about,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  what,  occafionally,  their  fenti- 
rnents  are,  upon  perfons  and  things  ? 
If  it  fall  in  your  way,  and  you  think 
it  not  a  mere  temporary  wifh,  (for 
young  ladies  often  wifh,  and  think  no 
more  of  the  matter)  then  propofe  the 
condition. — But  caution  them,  that 
the  moment  I  difcover,  that  they  are 
Jefs  frank,  and  more  referred,  than  I 
am,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  cor- 
refpcndence.  My  three  fitters  are  moft 
amiably  frank,  for  women — But,  thus 
challenged,  dare  they  enter  the  lifts, 
upon  honour,  with  a  man,  a  brother, 
upon  equal  terms  ? — O  no  !  they  dare 
not.  It  is  not  in  woman  to  be  unre- 
lerved  in  fome  points  ;  and  (to  be  im- 
partial) perhaps  they  fhould  not :  yet, 
furely,  there  is  now  and  then  a  man, 
a  bmther,  to  be  met  with,  who  would 
be  the  more  grateful  for  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him. 

Were  this  propofal  to  be  accepted,  I 
could  write  to  them  many  things  that 
3.  communicate  to  you.  T  have  but 
few  fecrets.  I  only  wifh  to  keep 
from  relations  fo  dear  to  me,  things 
that  could  not  pofTibly  yield  them  plea- 
fure.  I  am  fure'I  could  trutt  to  your 
judgment,  the  pafTages  that  might  be 
read  to  them  from  my  letters  to  you. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  love  to  divert 
myfelf  with  Charlotte's  humorous  cu- 
riofity :  for  me  feems,  as  I  told  her  lately, 
to  love  to  fuppofe  fecrets,  where  there 
are  none,  for  a  compliment  to  her  own 
fagacity,  when  me  thinks  me  has  found 
them  out  j  and  I  love  at  fuch  times  to 
fee  her  puzzled,  and  at  a  fault,  as  a 
punimment  for  her  declining  to  fpeak 
out. 

You  have  told  me  heretofore,  in  ex- 
cufe  for  the  diftance  which  my  t~jao  el- 
der Jiflers  obferve  to  their  brother,  when 
I  have  complained  of  it  to  you,  that 
it  proceeded  from  awe,  from  reverence 
for  him.  But  why  mould  there  be 
that  awe,  that  reverence  ?  Surely,  my 
dear  friend,  if  this  is  fpontaneous,  and 
invincible,  in  them,  there  muftbe  fome 
fault  in  my  behaviour,  fome  feem'nsj 
wahtof  freedom  in  my  manner,  which 
ycu  will  net  iicquaint  me  with  :  it  is 


otherwife  impoflible,  that  between  br.0.' 
thers  and  fitters,  where  the  love  is  not 
doubted  on  either  fide,  fuch  a  diftance 
mould  fubfift.  You  mutt  confult them 
upon  it,  and  get  them  to  explain  them- 
felves  en  this  iubjeft  to  you  5  and  when 
they  have  done  fo,  tell  me  of  my  fault, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  render  myfelf 
more  agreeable  (more  familiar,  fliall  I 
fay  ?)  to  them.  But  I  will  not  by  any 
means  excufe  them,  if  they  give  me 
caufe  to  think,  that  the  diftance  is 
owing  to  the  will  and  the  power  I  have 
been  blefTed  with  to  do  my  duty  by 
them.  What  would  this  be,  but  in- 
directly to  declare,  that  once  they  ex- 
pelled not  juftice  from  their  brother  ? 
But  no  more  of  this  fubjecl  at  prefent. 
I  am  impatient  to  be  with  you  all  at 
Colnebrook ;  you  cannot  think  how 
impatient.  Self-denial  is  a  very  hard 
do&rine  to  be  learned,  my  good  Dr. 
Bartlett.  So,  in  fome  cafes,  it  is 
found  to  be,  by  your 
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LETTER    V. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS   SELBY. 
COLNEBROOK,    SUNDAY   EVENING. 

POOR  Emily  !  her  heart  is  almoft 
broken.  This  ignoble  paffion, 
what  a  mean-fpiriteJ  creature  had  it 
like  to  have  made  me! — Be  quiet,  be 
quiet,  Lucy  ! — I  nuill  call  it  ignoble. 
Did  you  ever  know  me  before  fo  little  ? 
— And  had  it  not  like  to  have  put  me 
upon  being  hard -hearted,  envious,  and 
I  can't  tell  what,  to  a  poor  fatherlefs 
girl,  juft  ftarting  into  woman,  and 
therefore  into  more  danger  than  me 
ever  was  in  before;  wanting  to  be 
protected — from  whom  ?  From  a  mo- 
ther.— Dreadful  circumftance ! — Yet  I 
am  ready  to  grudge  the  poor  girl  her 
guardian,  and  her  innocent  prattle  !— • 
But  let  me  be  defpifed  by  the  man  I 
love,  if  I  do  not  conquer  this  new- 
difcovered  envy,  jealoufy,  littlenefs, 
at  leaft  with  regard  to  this  unhappy 
girl,  whofe  calamity  endears  her  to 
me! 

f  Dear  child  !  fweet  Emily  !  You 
'  Jhallgo  down  with  me,  if  it  be  pro- 
'  pofed.  My  grandmamma,  and  uncle, 
*  and  aunt,  will  permit  me  to  carry 
c  you  with  me.  They  are  generous  ; 
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they  have  no  little  palTion  to  miflead 

*  their  beneficence  ;  they  are  what  I 

*  hope  to  be,  now  I  have  found  my- 
'  felf  out.' — And  what  if  her  grati- 
tude (hall  make  her  heart  overflow  into 
love  j    has  me    not   excufe   for   it,    if 
Harriet  has  any  ? 

Well,  but  to  the  occafion  of  the  poor 
Emily's  diftrefs.— About  twelve  this 
day,  foon  after  Lord  L.  and  the  two 
filters  and  I  came  from  church,  (for 
Emily  happened  not  to  go)  a  coach 
and  four  llopped  at  the  gate,  and  a 
fervant  in  a  forry  livery,  alighting 
from  behind  it,  enquired  for  Lord  L. 
Two  gentlemen,  who  by  their  drefs 
and  appearance  were  military  men,  and 
one  lady  were  in  it. 

My  lord  ordered  them  to  be  invited 
to  alight,  and  received  them  with  his 
ufual  politenefs. 

Don't  let  me  call  this  unhappy  wo- 
inan  Emily's  mother :  O'Hara  is  the 
name  me  owns. 

She  addreffed  herfelf  to  my  lord.  «  I 
'  am  the  mother  of  Emily  Jervois,  my 

*  lord  :'this  gentleman,  Major  O'Ha- 
'  ra,  is  my  hulband.' 

The  major  bowed,  ftrutted,  and  ac- 
knowledged her  for  his  wife:  *  And 
'  this  gentleman,  my  lord,'  faid  he, 
'  is  Captain  Salmonet;  a  very  brave 
'  man  :  he  is  in  foreign  ferviee,  His 
'  lady  is  my  own  lifter.' 

My  lord  took  notice  of  each. 

'  I  underhand,  my  lord,  that  my 
'  daughter  is  here  :  I  defire  to  i'ee  her.' 

One  of  my  lord's  fervanfs,  at  that 
time,  palling  by  the  door,  which  was 
open,  <  Pray, 'Sir,'  faid  uhe  to  him, 
'  let  Mifs  Jervois  know,  that  her 

*  mamma  is  come  to  fee  her.  Defire  her 

*  to  come  to  me.' 

MAJOR.    *  I  long  to  fee  my  ne\v 

*  daughter:  I  hear  me  is  a  charming 

*  young  lady.      She  may  depend  upon 
'  the  kindnefs  of  a  father  from  me.' 

CAPT.  '  De  man  of  honour  and 
'  good  nature  be  my  broder's  general 
'  eha-r<fc2-er,  I  do  allure  vour  lord- 
'  fhip.' 

He  Ipoke  Englim  as  a  Frenchman, 
my  lord  fays  5  but  pronounced  the  word 
chancier  as  an  Irifhman. 

MAJOR.  (Bowing.)  {  No  need  of 
'  this,  my  dear  friend.  My  lord  has 

*  the  cha-ra<?-er  of  a  fine  gentleman 
'  himielf,  and  knows  how  to  receive 

*  a  gentleman   who  waits  upon   him 
'  with  due  rdp_e£t,' 
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LORD  L.  '  I  hope  I  do. — But,  Ma- 
'  dam,  you  know  whole  protection  the 
'  lady  is  in,' 

MRS.  O'HARA.  '  I  do,  my  lord. 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  a  very  fine 

*  gentleman.' 

CAPT.  *  De  vlneft  cha-r^-er  in 
'  de  vorld.  By  my  falvation,  every 
«  body  fay  fo.' 

MRS.  O'HARA.  «  But  Sir  Charles, 
'  my  lord,  is  a  very  young  gentleman 
'  to  be  a  guardian  to  fo  young  a  crea- 

*  ture  j  efpecially  now  that  ilie  is  grovv- 

*  ing  into  woman.     I  have  had  ibnie 

*  few  faults,  I  own.     Who  lives,  that 

*  has  not  ?    But   I  have   been   baiely 
'  fcandalized.     My  firft  huiband  had 

*  his  5  and  much  greater  than  I  had. 

*  He  was  fet  againlt  me  by  fome  of  his  • 

*  own  relations  :   vile  creatures  ! — He 

*  left  me,  and  went  abroad  :    but  he 

*  has   anfwered  for  all  by  this  time  ; 

*  and  for  the  fcanty  allowance  he  made 
'  rne,    his  great   fortune    conlidered  ; 
'  but  as  long  as  my  child  will  be  the 

*  better  for  it,  that  I   can  forgive.— 
'  Emily,  my  dear! — ' 

She  itepped  to  the  door  on  hearing 
the  ruftling  of  filks,  fuppoling  her  at 
hand  :  but  it  was  Mifs  Grandifon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fervant  with  chocolate,  to 
afford  her  a  pretence  to  fee  the  vifitors  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  having  a  mind  ta 
hint  to  them,  that  they  wei  e  not  to  ex- 
pect to  be  afked  to  Itay  to  dinner. 

It  is  to  Mifs  Grandifon  that  I  owe 
the  defcription  of  each,  the  account  of 
what  paiicd,  and  the  broken  dialt6t. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  has  been  a  handibme 
woman ;  but  well  might  Sir  Charles 
be  difgufted  with  her  aipecl.  She  has 
a  leering,  fly,  yet  confident  eye ;  and 
a  very  bold  countenance.  She  is  not 
ungenteel ;  yet  her  very  drefs  denotes  • 
her  turn  of  mind.  Her  complexion, 
fallow! fh,  ftreaked  with  red,  makes 
her  face  (which  is  not  fo  plump  as  it  ' 
once  has  been)  look  like  a  withering 
John-apple  that  never  ripened  kindly. 

Mifs  Grandifon  has  a  way  of  fay-  • 
ing  ill-natured  things  in  fuch  a  good- 
natured  manner,  that  one  cannot  tor-  • 
bear   imiling,  though  one  ihould  not 
altogether  approve  of  them  ;  and  yet  • 
ibmetimes  one  Would  be  ready  to  wonder 
how  Hie  came  by  her  images. 

.The  major  is  pert,  bold,  vain,  and 

feemed  particularly  fund  of  his   new 

fcarlet  coat  and  laced  waiftcoat.     *  He 

*  is  certainly/  Mifs  Graudi&n  i v    , 

S  £  .  . 
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4  a  low  man,  though  a  foldier.     An- 

*  derfon,'  added  fhe,  *  is  worth  fifty 
'  of  him.*     His  face,  fiery  and  highly 
pimpled,  is  fet  off  to  advantage  by  an 
enormous     folitaire.      His     bad    and 
ftraggling  teeth  are  (hewn  continually 
by  an  affected  laugh,  and  his  empty 
ch'lcourfe    is    interlarded  with  oaths; 
which,  with  my  uncle's  leave,  I  fhaH 
•mit. 

Captain  Samwmet,  fhe  fays,  appear-  . 
cd  to  her  in  a  middle  way  between  a 
French  beau  and  a  Dutch  boor ;  aiming 
at  gentility,  with  a  perfon  and  fhape 
uncommonly  clumfy. 

They  both  aflumed  military  airs, 
ttfhich,  not  fitting  naturally,  gave  them 
•what  Mifs  Grandilbn  called,  <  The 

*  fwagger  of  foldierly  importance.' 
Emily  was  in  her  own  apartment, 

almoft  fainting  with  terror:  for  the 
fervnnt  to  whom  Mrs.  O'Hara  had 
fpoken,  to  bid  her  daughter  eome  to 
}>er,  had  officioufly  carried  up  the  mef- 

%c« 

-To  what  Mrs.  O'Hara-  had  faid  in 
•defence  of  her  own  character,  my  lord 
anfwered,  *  Mr.  Jervois  had  a  right, 

*  Madam,  to  do  what  he  pleafed  with 

*  a  fortune  acquired  by  his  own  in- 

*  duftry.    A  dif agreement  in  marriage 
4  is  very  unhappy;  but  in  this  cafe,  as 
'  in  a  duel,  thefurvivor  is  hardly  ever 

*  in  fault.     I  have  nothing  to  do  in 

*  this  matter.     Mifs  Jervois   is   very 

*  happy   in   Sir  Charles   Grandifon 's 

*  protection.     She  thinks  fo ;  and  fo 

*  does  every  body  that  knows  her.     It 
'  is  your  misfortune  if  you  do  not.* 

MRS  O'HARA.  *  My  lord,  I  make 

*  no  difputeof  Sir  Charles's  being  the 

*  guardian  of  her  fortune :  but  no  fa- 

*  ther  can  give  away  the  authority  a 

*  mother  has,  as  well  as  himfelf,  over 
«  a  child.1 

MAJOR.  '  That  child  a  daughter 
1  too,  my  lord,' 

LORD  L.  *  To  all  this  I  have  no- 
'  thing  to  fay.  You  will  not  be  able, 
'  I  believe^  to  perfuade  my  brother 

*  Grandifon  to  give  up  his  ward's  per- 

*  fon  to  you,  Madam.' 
MRS.'O'HARA.    *  Chancery  may, 

*  tny  lord.'— 

LORD  L.  (  I -have  nothing  to  fay  to 
'  this,  Madam.  No  man  in  England 
'  kftows  better  what  is  to  be  done,  in 

*  this   cafe,  than   Sir   Charles  Gran- 

*  difon ;  and  no  man  will  be  readier  to 
1  do  what  is  juft  and  fitting,  without 

*  law ;  but  I  enter  not  intg  th«  cafe  j 


'  you  muft  not  talk  to  me  en  this  fuS* 

<  jeft.' 

Miss  GR.  *  Do  you  think,  Madam, 

*  that  your  marriage  intitles  you  the 
'  rather  to  have  the  care  of  Mifs  Jer- 

*  vois  ?' 

MAJOR.  (With  great  quicknefe . )  '  I 

*  hope,  Madam,  that  my  honour  and 

*  cha-r«#-er — ' 

Miss  GR.  «  Be  they  ever  fo  un- 
'  queftioflablej  will  not  intitle  you, 
'Sir,  to  the  guardiasifhip  of  Mifs 
'  Jervois's  perfon.' 

MAJOIC.  '  I  do  not  pretend  to  it, 
'  Madkm.  But  I  hope  that  no  fu- 
'  ther's  will,  no  guardian's  power,  is 
'  to  fet  afide  the  natural  authority 

*  which  a  mother  has  over  her  child." 
LORD  L.    *  This  is  not  my  affair. 

*  I  am  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
'  pute  with  you,  Madam,  onthisfub- 

<  jecV 

MRS.  O'HARA.   c  Let  Emily   be 

*  called  down  to  her  mother.     I  hope 

*  I  may  fee  my  child.     She  is  in  this 

*  houfe,  my  lord.     I  hope  I  may  fee 

*  my  child,' 

MA  j  o  R?  *  Your  lordmlp — and  you, 

*  Madam,  will  allow,  that  it  would 

*  be  the  greateft  hardmip  in  the  world, 
1  to  deny  to  a  mother  tiie  fight  of  her 

<  child.' 

CAPT.  '  De  very  greateft  hardfhi^ 
'  of  allhardfhips.  Your  lord/hip  will 

*  not  refufe  to  let  de  daughter  come  to 

*  her  moder.' 

LORD  L.    '  Her  guardian  perhaps 

*  will  not  deny  it.     You  mull  apply  to 
'  him.     He  is  in  town.     Mifs  Jervois- 
'  is  here  but  as  a  gueft.     She  will  be 

*  foon  in  town.     I  muft  net  have  her 

*  alarmed.    She  has  very  weak  fpirits.' 
MRS.  O'HARA.  '  Weak/fors/;,  my 

'  lord! — A  child  to  have  fpirits  too 
'  weak  to  fee  her  mother!1 — And  fhe 
felt  for  her  handkerchief. 

Miss  GR.  *  It  founds  a  little  harfh- 
'  ly,  I  own,  to  deny  to  a  mother  the 
'  light  of  her  daughters  but  unlefa 

*  my  brother  were  prefent,  I  think,  my 
«  lord,  it  cannot  be  allowed.' 

MAJOR.  '  Not  allowed,  Madam!' 

CAPT.  *  A  moder  to  be  denied  to 
'  fee  her  daughter!  Jefu!'  And  he 
crofTed  himfelf. 

MRS.  O'HARA.  (Putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  hide  her  eyes,  for  it  feern* 
fhe  wept  not.)  «  I  am  a  very  unhapp/ 
'  mother  indeed.' 

MAJOR.  (Embracing  her ^  *  My 
1  deareit  life  1  My  beft  luve !  I  muit 
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not  bear  thefe  tears — Would  to  God 
Sir  Charles  was  here,  and  thought 
fit — But  I  came  not  here  to  threaten 
-»Y6u,  my  lord,  sre  a  man  of  the 
greateft  honour;  fo  is  Sir  Charles. 
—But  whatever  were  the  mifursder- 
ftandings  between  hufband  and  wife, 
they  fhould  not  be  kept  up  and  pro- 
pagated between  mother  and  child. 
My  wife  at  prefent  defires  only  to 
fee  her  child ;  that's  all,  my  lord.— 
Were  your  brother  prefent,  Madam, 
he  would  not  deny  her  this.'  Then 
gain  embracing  his  wife,  «  My  dear 
foul,  be  comforted.  You  will  be 
allowed  to  fee  your  daughter,  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  am  able  to  protect 
and  right  you.  My  dear  foul,  be 
comforted/ 

.She  fobbed,  Mifs  Grandlfon  fays; 
and  the  good-natured  Lord  L.  was 
jnoved — <  Let  Mifs  Jervois  be  aiked/ 
faid  he,  '  if  me  chufes  to  come  down.' 
«  I  will  go  to  her  myfelf/  faid  Mifs 
Grandifon. 

She  came  down  prefently  again— 
*  Mifs  Byron  and  Mifs    Jervois/ 
faid  fhe,  *  are  gone  out  together  in  the 
'  chariot.' 

MAJOR.  «  Nay,  Madam—" 
CAPT.    *  Upon  my  falvation  this 
'  muft  not  pafs — '     And  he  fwaggered 
about  the  room. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  looked  with  an  air  of 
incredulity. 

It  was  true,  however  :  for  the  poor 
girl  being  ready  to  faint,  I  was  called 
in  to  her.  Lady  L.  had  been  making 
a  viiit  in  the  chariot,  and  it  had  juft 
brought  her  back.  *  O  fave  me,  fave  me, 

*  dear  Madam/  faid  Mifs  Emily  to  me, 
wringing  her  hands.     *  I  cannot,   I 

*  cannot  fee  my  mother  out   of  my 
'  guardian's  pvefence :    and  fhe  will 
'  make  me  own  her  new  hu(band.     I 

*  befeech  you,  fave  me;  hide  me!' 

I  faw  the  chariot  from  the  window, 
and,  without  afking  any  queftions,  I 
hurried  Mifs  Emily  down  ftairs,  and 
conduced  the  trembling  dear  into  it  j 
and  whipping  in  after  her,  ordered  the 
cpachman  to  drive  any  where,  except 
towards  London;  and  then  the  poor 
^girl  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
fmothering  me  with  her  kiffes,  and 
calling  me  l?yall  the  tender  names  that 
terror  and  mingled  gratitude  could 
fuggeft'  to  her. 

Mifs  Grandifon  told  the  clrcum- 
Crances  pretty  near  as  above ;  adding, 

*  i  think,  my  lord,  that  Mifs  Emily 


wants  not  apology  for  her  terror  on 
this  occalion.  That  lady,  in  her 
own  heart,  knows  that  the  poor  girl 
has  reafon  for  It.' 

*  Madam,'    faid  the   major,    '  my 
wife  is  cruelly  ufed.    Your  brother— 
But  I  mail  talk  to  him  upon  the  fub- 
je6l.     He   is   faid  to  be  a  man   of 
confcience  and  honour :  I  hope  I  (hall 
find  him  f».     I  know  how  to  protect 
and  right  my  wife.' 

*  And  /  will  ftand  by  my  broder 
and  his  lady/   faid  the  captain,  *  tp 
de  very  laft  drop  of  my  blood.' — He 

looked   fierce,   and    put  his  hand  on 
his  fword. 

LORD  L.  *  You  don't  by  thefe  airs 
'  mean  to  infult  me,  gentlemen— If 

*  you  do—' 

MAJOR  '  No,  no,  my  lord.  But 
'  we  muft  feek  our  remedy  elfewhere. 
'  Surprizing  !  that  a  mother  is  denied 

*  the  fight  of  ber  daughter !  Very  fur- 
(  prizing!' 

CAPT.    'Very  furprizing,  indeed! 

*  Ver  dis  to  be  done  in  my  country— 
'  In  France — Englim  liberty !  Begar 

*  ver  pretty  liberty  !— A  daughter  to 

*  be   fupportcd   againft    the   moder— 
'  Whew!  Ver  pretty  liberty,  by  my 

*  falvation  !' — 

MRS.  O'HARA.     *  And  is  indeed 

*  my   vile   child   run   away  to   avoid 
'  feeing  her  mother  ? — Strange  !   Does 
'  me  always  intend  to  do  thus  ?— She 

*  muft  fee  me — And  dearly   mall  fhe 
'  repent  it!' 

And  fhe  looked  fierce,  and  particu- 
larly fpiteful ;  and  then  declared,  that 
fhe  would  (lay  there  till  Emily  came 
back,  were  it  midnight. 

LORD  L.  «  You  will  have  my 
'  leave  for  that,  Madam.' 
MAJOR.  «  Had  we  not  beft  go 
into  our  coach,  and  let  that  drive  in 
queft  of  her  ? — She  cannot  be  far  off. 
It  will  be  eafy  to  trace  a  chariot.' 
LORD  L,  '«  Since  this  matter  is 
carried  fo  far,  Itt  me  tell  you,  that, 
in  the  ab fence  of  her  guardian,  I 
will  protect  her.  Since  Mif*  Jer- 
vois is  thus  averfe,  Ihe  mail  be 
indulged  in  ft.  If  you  fee  her, 
Madam,  it  mult  be  by  the  confent, 
and  in  theprefence,  of  her  guardian.* 
MAJOR.  <  Well,  my  deaf,  fmcc 
the  matter  flands  thus  j  fince  your 
child  is  taught  to  fhun  you  thus ;  let' 
us  fee  what  Sir  Charles  Grandifdn 
will  fay  to  it.  He  is  the  principal 
in  this  affair,  and  is  not  privilegM* 
S  f  »  >  If 
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'  If  he  thinks  fit — *  And  there  he  flop- 
ped, and  bluftered ;     and  offered  his 
hand  to  his  bride. — '  I  am  able  both 
to.  protect  and  right  you,  Madam ; 
and  I  fwilL     But  you  have  a  letter 
for  the  girl,  written  on  a  fuppoiitior} 
that  me  was  npt  here. — Little  did 
you,  or  I  think,  that  fhe  was  in  the 
houfe  when  we  came ;  and  that  fhe 
mould  be   fpirited    away    to  avoid 
paying  her  duty  to  her  mother/ 
.     <  Very  true/ — 'Very  true/ — 'And, 
f  very  true,'  faideach;  andMrs.  O'Hara 
pulled  out  the  letter,  laying  it  on  one 
pf  the  chairs;  and  defired  it  might  be 
given  to  her  daughter.     And  then  they 
all  went  away,  very  much  diflatisn'ed; 
the  two  men  muttering,  and  threat- 
ening, and  refolving,  as  they  faid,  to 
make  a  vifit  to  §ir  Charles. 

I  hope  we  (hall  fee  him  here  very 
foon.  I  hope  thefe  wretches  will  not 
jnfult  him,  or  endanger  a  life  fp  pre- 
pious.  Poor  Emily!  I  pity  her  from 
jtty  heart.  She  is  as  much  grieved  on 
this  occafipn,  as  I  was  in  dread  of  the 
refentment  of  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen. 
Let  me  give  you  fome  account  of 
what  parted  between  Emily  and  me : 
you  will  be  charmed  with  her  Beauti- 
ful fimplicity. 

When  we  were  in  the  chariot,  ihe 
told  me,  that  the  laft  time  fhe  law  her 
mother,  it  was  at  Mrs.  Lane's  :  the 
bad  woman  made  a  pretence  of  private 
bufmefs  with  hep  daughter,  and  with- 
drew with  her  into  another  room,  and 
then  infifted  that  fhe  fhould  go  off  with 
her,  unknown  to  any  body.  *  And  be- 
caufe  I  defired  to  be  excufed/  faid  fhe, 
my  mother  laid  her  hands  upon  me, 
and  faid  fhe  would  trample  me  under 
her  foot.     It  is  true  (unhappy  wo- 
man !-)  fhe  was — "  [Then  the  dear 
girl  whifpered  me,  though  nobody  was 
jiear  us — fweet  modeft  creature,  loth 
to  re\real  this   part  of  her  mother's 
ihame  even  to  me  aloud,  and  blufhed 
as  me  fpoke-^  *  fhe  was  in  her  cups^ 
— My  mamma  is  as  naughty  as  fome. 
men  in  that  refpeft:  and  I  believe, 
fhe  would  have  been  as  good  as  her 
word;  but  on  my  fcreaming,    (for  I 
was  very  much  frighted)  Mrs.  Lane, 
who  had  an  eye   upon  us,    ran  in 
with  two  fervants,  and  one  of  her 
daughters,    and  r.efcued  me.     She 
*  had  torn  my  cap-*Yet  it  was  a  fad 
thing,   you  knew,    Madam,  to  fee 
's  mother  put  out  of  the  hoyfe 


againft  her  will.  And  then  mb 
raifed  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
blefs  me !  I  thought  I  fhould  have 
died.  I  did  fall  into  fits.  Theft 
was  Mrs.  Lane  forced  to  tell  every 
one  what  a  fad  woman  my  mother 
was  ! — It  was  fuch  a  difgrace  to  me! 
— Jt  was  a  month  before  I  could  gO 
to  church,  or  look  any  body  in  the 
face.  But  Mrs.  Lane's  character 
was  of  her  fide;  and  my  guardian'^ 
goodnefs  was  a  help — Shall  I  fay  4 
help  againft  my  mother!— Poor  wo- 
man !  we  heard  afterwards  fhe  was 
dead ;  but  my  guardian  would  not 
believe  it.  If  it  would  pleafe  God 
to  take  me,  I  fhould  rejoice.  Many 
a  tear  does  my  poor  mother,  and  the 
trouble  I  give  to  the  beft  of  men, 
coft  me,  when  nobody  fees  me ;  an4 
many  a  time  do  I  cry  myfelf  to  fleep, 
when  I  think  it  importable  I  fhould 
get  fuch  a  kind  relief/ 
I  was  moved  at  the  dear  girl's  me- 
lancholy tale.  I  clafped  my  arms 
about  her,  and  wept  on  her  gentle 
bofom.  Her  calamity,  which  was  the 
greateft  that  could  happen  to  a  good 
child,.  I  told  her,  had  endeared  her 
to  me  :  I  would  love  her  as  my  fifter. 

And  fo  I  will:  dear  child,  I  wilj 
for  ever  lave  her.  And  I  am  ready  tp 
hate  myfelf  for  fome  paffages  in  my 
lafl  letter.  O  how  deceitful  is  the 
heart !  I  could  not  have  thought  it 
poflible  that  mine  could  have  been  fo 
narrow. 

The  dear  girl  rejoiced  in  my  aflur- 
ances,  and  promiied  grateful  love  to 
the  latelt  hour  of  her  life. 

'  Indeed,  Madam,  I  have  a  grateful 
heart,'  faid  fh,e,  '  for  all  1  am  fo 
unhappy  in  a  certain  relation.  I 
have  none  of  thofe  fort  of  faults  that 
give  me  a  refemblance  in  any  way 
to  my  poor  mother.  But  how  mall 
I  make  out  what  I  fay  ?  You  will 
miftruft  me,  I  fear:  you  will  be  apt 
to  doubt  my  principles.  But  will 
you  promife  to  take  my  heart  in  your 
hand,  and  guide  it  as  you  pleafe  ?— 
Indeed  it  is  an  honeft  one.  I  wifh 
you  faw  it  through,  and  through.— 
If  ever  I  do  a  wrong  thing,  miftrufl 
my  head,  if  you  pleufe,  but  not  my 
heart.  But  in  every  thing  I  will  be 
direcled  by  you ;  and  then  my  head 
will  be  as  right  as  my  heart/ 
I  told  her  that  good  often  refulte4 
from  evil.  |t  was  a  happy  thing  per- 
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iiaps  For  both,  that  her  mother's  vifit 
£ad  been  made.  *  Look  upon  me, 
>  my  dear  Emily,  as  your  entire 
.«  friend :  we  will  have  but  one  heart 
•  f  between  us.' 

Let  me  add,  Lucy,  that  if  you  find 
me  capable  of  drawing  this  fweet  girl 
into  confefTions  of  her  infant  love,  and 
,cf  making  ungenerous  advantage  of 
them,  though  the  event  were  to  be  fatal 
'to  my  peace  if  I  did  not ;  I  now  call 
•upon  all  you, .my  dear  friends,  to  de- 
ipife  and  renounce  the  treacherous 
friend  in  Harriet  Byron. 

She  befought  me  to  let  her  write  to 
me ;  to  let  her  come  to  me  for  advice, 
as  often  as  me  wanted  it,  whether  here, 
in  my  drefling-room  or  chamber,  or 
at  Mr.  Reeves's,  when  I  went  from 
Colnebrook. 

I  consented  very  chearfully,  and  ather 
'requeft  ('  for  indeed,'  faid  me,  '  1  would 
'  not  be  an  intruder  for  the  world') 
•pro  mi  fed  by  a  nod  at  her  entrance,  to 
let  her  know,  if  me  came  when  I  was 
bufy,  that  me  muft  retire,  and  come 
another  tiine. 

*  *  You  are  too  young  a  lady,'  added 
fhe,  *  to  be  called  my  mamma — Alas  ! 
'  I  have  never  a  mamma,  you  know : 

*  but  I  will  love  you  and  obey  you, 
f  on  the  holding  up  of  your  finger,  as 

*  I  would  my  mother,  were  fhe  as  good 
f  as  you.' 

Does  not  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of 
fhis  charming  girl  affecl  you,  Lucy? 
But  her  eyes  fwimming  in  tears,  her 
earned  looks,  her  throbbing  bofom, 
her  hands  now  clafped  about  me,  now 
in  one  another,  added  fuch  graces  to 
what  flie  laid,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
dojuftice  to  it:  and  yet  I  am  affe&ed 
as  I  write ;  but  not  fo  much,  you  may 
believe,  as  at  fhe  time  fh,e  told  her  ten- 
der tale. 

Indeed  her  calamity  has  given  her 
an  abfolute  pofTefKon  of  my  heart.  I, 
who  had  fuch  good  parents  and  have 
had  my  lofs  of  them  fo  happily  alle- 
viated, and  even  fupplied,  by  a  grand- 
mamma and  an  aunt  fo  truly  maternal, 
as  we}l  as  by  the  love  of  every  one  to 
whom  I  have  the  happinefs  to  be  re- 
lated ;  how  unworthy  of  fuch  bleflings 
ihould  I  be,  if  I  did  not  know  how  to 
pity  a  poor  girl  who  muil  reckon  a 
Jiving  mother  as  her  heaviefl  misfor- 
tune ! 

Sir  Charles,  from  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  which  this  unhappy  woman, 
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made  in  Mrs.  Lane^s  neighbourhood 
and  of  her  violence  to  his  Emily,  not 
only  threatened  to  take  from  her  that 
moiety  of  the  annuity  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  withdraw;  but  gave  orders 
that  ihe  fhould  never  again  be  allowed 
to  fee  his  ward  but  in  his  prefence :  and 
fhe  has  been  quiet  till  of  late,  only 
threatening  and  demanding.  But  now 
Ihe  feems,  on  this  her  murriage  with 
Major  O'Hara,  to  have  medituted-uew 
fchemes,  or  is  aiming,  perhaps,  at 
7iew  methods  to  bring  to  bear  an  old 
one;  of  which  Sir  Charles  had  private 
intiraation  given  him  by  one  of  the 
perfons  to  whom,  in  her  cups,  fh« 
once  boalted  of  it:  which  was,  that 
as  foon  as  Mifs  Emily  was  marriage- 
able, fhe  would  endeavour,  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  to  get  her  into  her 
hands  ;  and  if  flie  did,  but  for  on: 
week,  fhe  fhould  the  next  come  out 
the  wife  of  a  man  fhe  had  in  view, 
who  would  think  half  the  fortune  more 
than  futficient  for  himfelf,  and  m;ik« 
over  the  other  half  to  her;  and  then 
fhe  fhouh}  come  into  her  right,  which 
fhe  deem^  to  be  half  of  the  fortune 
which  her  hufband  died  pofieired  of. 

This  that  follows  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  left  for  Emily  by  this  mother; 
which,  though  not  well  fpelled,  might 
•have  been  written  by  a  better  woman, 
who  had  hardfhips  to  complain  of 
which  might  have  intitled  her  to  pity— • 

'    MY  DEAR  EMILY, 

{  T  F  you  have  any  love,  any  duty, 
•*•  { left  for  an  unhappy  mot  her  whoit: 
faults  have  been  barb arau fly  ag- 
gravated, to  juitify  the  ill  ufage  of 
a  hufband  who  was  not  faultlefs ;  I 
conjure  you  to  infift  upon  making 
me  a  vifit,  either  at  my  new  lodging* 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  or  thaf  you 
will  fend  me  word  where  I  can  fee 
you,  fuppofing  I  am  not  permitted 
to  fee  you  as  this  day,  or  that  yoy 
fhould  not  be  at  Colnebrook,  where, 
it  feems,  you  have  been  fome  days. 
I  cannot  believe  that  your  guardian, 
for  his  own  reputation -fake,  as  well 
as  for  juflice-fake,  as  he  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  good  man,  will  deny  you, 
if  you  infift  upon  it;  as  you  ought: 
to  do,  if  you  have  half  the  love  for 
me,  'Jiat  I  have  for  you. 
*  Can  I  doubt  that  you  ivill  infift 
upon  it  ?  I  cannot.  I  long  to  fee 
you:  I  long  to  lay  you  in  my  bo- 
'  forr.-. 
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*  fom.     And  I  have  given  hopes   to 

*  Major  O'Harar  a  man  of  one  of  the 

*  beft  families  in  Ireland,  and  a  very 

*  worthy  man,  and  a  brave  man  too, 

*  who  knows  how  to  right  an  injured 
c  vnfe,  if  he  is  put  to  it,    but  who 

*  wiihes  to  proceed  amicably,  that  you 
'  will  not  £cruple,  as  ray  hufband,  to 
•c  call  him  father. 

'  I  hear  a  very  good  account  of  your 

*  improvements,    Emily ;    and   I   am 
f  told,  that  you  are  grown  very  tall 
*•  and  pretty.     O  my  Emily  ! — What 

*  a  grievous  thing  is  it  to  fay,  that  I 

*  am  told  thefe  things,  and  not  to  have 

*  been  allowed  to  lee  you  ;  and  to  be- 

*  hold  your  growth,    and  thofe  im- 

*  provements,  which  mult  rejoice  my 

*  heart,    and    do,    though    I    am   fo 

*  bafely  belied  as  I  have  been  ?  Do  not 

*  you,  Emily,   defpife   her   that  bore 

*  you.     It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  with 

*  fnch   fortunes   as  your  father  left, 

*  that  I  mull  be  made  poor  and  de- 

*  pendent;  and   then  be  defpifed  for 

*  being  fo. 

*  But  if  you,  my  child,  are  ta-ugkt 

*  to  be,    and  will  be  one   of  thole} 

*  what,    though   I   have  fuch    happy 

*  profpe&s   in   my   prefent  marriage, 
•m  will  be  my  fate,  but  a  bitter  death, 

*  which  your  want  of  duty  will  hatlen  ? 

*  For  what  mother  can  bear  the  con- 

*  tempts  of  her  child?    Aad  in  that 

*  cafe  your  great  fortune  will  not  fet 

*  you  above  God's  judgments.     But 

*  better  things  are  hoped  of  my  Emily, 
'  by  her  indulgent,   though  heretofore 

*  unhappy,  mother, 
'SATURDAY,  MARCH  18, 

*  HELEN  O'HARA.'' 

My  lord  thought  fit  to  open  this 
letter  :  he  is  forry  that  he,  did ;  becaufe 
the  poor  girl  is  fo  low-fpirited,  that 
he  does  not  chufe  to  let  her  fee  it}  but 
will  leave  it  to  her  guardian  to  give  it 
to  her,  01  not,  as  he  pleafes. 

Mil's  Graudifon  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  as  ihe  read  it.  *  Such  a 
wretch  as  this,'  me  faid,  *  to  remind 
Emily  of  God's  judgments}  and 
that  line  written  as  even  as  the  reft  ! 
How  was  it  poffible,  if  her  wicked 
heart  could  fugged  fuch  words,  that 
her  fingers  could  fteadiiy  write  them  ? 
But  indeed  me  verifies  the  words  of 
the  wife  man}  "  'There  is  noiuickcd- 
nefs  Like  the  *wickednefjofa.  woman." 
We  all  long  to  fee  Sir  Charles  j 


poor  Emily,  in  particular,  vail  ;b> 
unhappy  till  he  comes. 

While  we  expecl  a  favourite  perfou, 
though  rich  in  the  company  of  th* 
friends  we  are  with,  what  a  diminu- 
tion does  it  give  to  enjoyments  that 
would  be  compleat  were  it  not  for  that 
expectation  ?  The  mind  is  uneafy,  not 
content  with  itfelf,  and  always  looking 
out  for  the  perfon  wanted. 

Emily  was  told,  that  her  mother 
left  a  letter  for  her;  but  is  advifed  not 
to  be  folicitous  to  fee  it  till  her  guardian, 
comes.  My  lord  owned  to  her,  that 
he  had  opened  it}  aud  pleaded  tender- 
nefs,  as  he  juftly  might,  in  excufe  of 
kaving  taken  that  liberty.  She  thanked 
his  Lordftip,  and  faid,  it  was  for 
juch  girls  as  fhe  to  be  directed  by  fucl| 
good  and  kind  friends. 

She  has  juft  now  left  me.  I  was 
writing,  ar.d  wanted  to  clofe.  I  gav# 
her  a  nod,  with  a  fmile,  as  agree4 
upon  a  little  before.  *  Think  you, 

*  thank  you,  dear  Madam,'  faid  me, 
c  for  this  freedom.'     She  ftopped  at 
the  door,  and  with  it  in  her  hand,  i$ 
a  whifpering  accent,  bending  forward, 
'  Only   tell  me,  that  you  love  me  at 

*  well  as  you  did  in  the  chariot/ 

V  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  do;  and  b-et- 
c  ter,  I  think,  if  poflibie  :  -beoauie  I 
'  have  been  putting  part  of  our  con- 

*  verfation  upon  paper,    and  Ib  have 

*  faftened  your  merits  OH  my  memory.* 
'  God  blefs   you,    Madam,    I    am 

'  gone.'     And  away  (he  tript. 

Bujt  I  will  make  her  amends,  before 
I  go  to  reli}  and  confirm  all  that  I 


faid  to  her  in  the  chariot  j  for 
cordially  I  can. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lucy,  and  will  be^ 
everjours, 

HARRIET  BYRON, 


LETTER    VI. 

MR.  DEANE,   TO  MRS.  SELBY, 
LONDOK,  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  MAR. 

YO  U  wilhed  me,  my  dear  Mr 
Selby,  as  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  my  own  affairs,  to  call  at 
Colnebrook,  and  to  give  you  my  ob- 
fervations  on  the  ftate  of  matters  there  j 
and  whether  there  were  any  likelihood 
of  the  event  we  are   all    fo   defirous 
Should  be  brought  about ;  and  parti- 
cularly, if  an  opportunity  offered,  that 
n  I  wouW 
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I  would  at  diftance  found  Sir  Charles 
fcimielf  on  the  fubjecl:.,  I  told  you, 
that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  re- 
gard to  our  dear  child's  delicacy;  and 
that  (he  herfelf  mould  not  have  re'afon 
to  miftrutl  me  on  this  nice  fubjeft. 

It  ieems  his  great  engagements  in 
town,  and  feme  he  has  had  in  Kent, 
have  hindered  him  from  giving  Lord 
L.  and  his  lifters  much  of  his  com- 
pany, though  your  Harriet  is  there; 
which  they  all  extremely  regret. 

I  dined  at  Colnebrook.  Lord  L. 
is  a  very  worthy  and  agreeable  man. 
Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandilbn  are 
charming  women.  Mil's  Jervois  is 
a  pretty  young  lady. — But  more  of 
her  bye  and  bye. — The  coufm  Grand!- 
fon  you  fpoke  of,  is  gone  down  to 
Grandifon  Hall;  whither  Sir  Charles 
hi mle If  thinks  Ihortly  of  going — But 
this  and  other  diilant  matters  I  refer 
to  our  Harriet's  own  account. 

My  vifh  to  Sir  Charles  is  mod  in 
my  head,  and  I  will  mention  that, 
and  give  place  to  other  observations 
afterwards. 

After  dinner  I  purfued  my  journey 
to  London.  As  my  ownbufmeis  was 
likely  to  engage  me  for  the  whole  time 
I  had  to'  Hay  in  town,  I  alighted  at  his 
houfe  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  was 
immediately,  on  fending  my  name, 
introduced  to  him. 

Let  rne  flop  to  fay,  he  is  indeed  a 
very  fine  gentleman.  Majtity  and 
fweetnefs  are  mingled  in  every  feature 
of  his  face;  and  the  latter,  rather  than 
the  former,  predominates  in  his  whole 
behaviour.  Well  may  Harriet  love 
him. 

I  told  him,  that  I  hoped,  on  my 
coming  to  town  on  particular  affairs, 
he  Would  excufe  the  intruiiori  of  a  man 
who  was  per foh ally  a  ftranger  to  him; 
but  who  had  long  wifhed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  him  for  the  relief 
he  had  given  to  a  young  lady  in  whom 
I  claimed  an  interefl  that  was  truly 
paternal.  At  the  fame  time  I  con- 
gratulated him  en  the  noble  manner 
in  which  he  had  extricated  himlelf, 
ta  the  confufion  of  men,  whom  he  had 
Uught  to.  find  out,  and  to  be  aihamed, 
that  they  were  favages. 

He  received  my  compliments  as  a 
man  might  be  fuppofed  to  do,  to  whom 
praife  us  not  a  new  thing;  and  made 
me  very  handibme  ones,  declaring 
himftlf  acquainted  with  my  charter, 


with  my  connexions  with  your  family, 
and  with  one  of  the  moft  excellent  oF 
young  ladies.  This  naturally  intro- 
duced the  praifcs  of  our  Harriet ;  in 
which  he,  joined  in  fo  high  and  ib  juft- 
a  drain,  that  I  law  his  heart  was 
teuchtd.  I  am  fore  it  i-s  :  le  let  yours 
at  red.  It  moil  do.  Every  thing  is 
moving,  and  that  not  (lowly,  to  tfee 
event  ib  deferable.  I  led  to  the  graces 
of  her  perfon ;  he  to  thoie  of  her 
mind:  he  allowed  her  to  be,  for  both, 
one  of  the  moft  perfect  beauties  he  had 
eyer  feen.  In  fliort,  Mrs.  Selby,  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  important 
affair  yrill  ripen  of  itfelf.  His  fitters. 
Lord  L.  Dr.  Bartlett,  ail  avowedly 
in  our  lovely  girl's  favour,  and  htr 
merit  fo  extraordinary;  it  mull  d<?. 
Don't  you  remember  what  the  old 
fong  fays  ?— 

*  When  Phoebus  iocs  his  beams  dlfplay, 

*  To  tell  men  gravely  that  'tis  day, 

*  Is  to  fuppofe  them  Wind*' 

All  I  want,  methinks,  .is  to  hare 
them  oftener  together.  Idlenel's,  I 
believe,  is  a  great  friend  to  love.  I 
wifh  his  affairs  would  let  him  be  a 
little  idle.  They  muft  be  dtlpatched 
foon,  be  they  what  they  writ;  for 
Lord  L.  laid,  that  when  he  is  mafter 
of  a  fubjec"l,  his  execution  is  as  fwift  as 
thought.  Sir  Charles  hinted,  that  he 
faall  foon  be  obliged  to  go  to  France* 
Sea-s  are  nothing  to  him.  Dr.  Bart- 
lett faid,  that  he  confiders  all  nations 
as  joined  on  the  fame  continent;  and 
doubted  not  but  if  he  had  a  call,  h,e 
would  undertake  a  journey  to  Con- 
ftantinople  or  Pekin,  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  fome  others  would  (he 
might  have  named  me  for  one)  to  th« 
Land's  End.  Indeed  he  appears  to  b« 
juil  that  kind  of  man.  Yet  he  feems 
not  to  have  any  of  that  fort  of  fire  in 
his  conftitution,  that  goes  oft"  with  a 
bounce,  and  leaves  nothing  but  vapour 
and  frnoke  behind  it. 

You  are  in  doubt  about  our  girl's 
fortune.  It  is  not  a  defpicable  one. 
He  may,  no  quellion,  have  a  woman 
with  a  much  greater;  and  fo  may  fhe 
arnai}.— "What  fay  you  to  LadyD.'s 
propofal,  rejected  for  his  fake  j  at  hap- 
hazard  too,  as  the  faying  is?  But  let 
it  once  come  to  that  quellion,  and  Jeavs 
it  to  me  to  anfwer  it. 

You  bid  me  rcinruk  how  Harriet 
looks. 


SIR    CHARLES 


looks.  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever;  but 
I  think  net  quite  ib  lively,  and  fon\e- 
•what  palerj  but  it  is  a  clear  and  heal- 
thy, not  a  fickly  palcnefs  :  and  there 
is 'a  languor  in  her  fine  eyes,  that  I 
never  faw  in  them  before.  She  never 
was  a  pert  girl ;  but  (he  has  more 
rneekneis  and  humility  in  her  counte- 
nance, than,  methinks,  I  would  ivijb 
her  to  have  ;  becaufe  it  gives  to  Mifs 
Grandifon,  who  has  fine  ipirits,  fome 
advantages,  in  converfation,  over  Har- 
riet, that,  if  (he  badt  methinks  (he 
•would  not  take.  But  they  perfectly 
underftand  one  another. 

But  now  for  a  word  or  two  about 
Mifs  Jervois.  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  to  our  Mifs  Byron,  of  the  gree- 
dinefs  with  which  (he  eats  and  drinks 
the  praifes  given  her  guardian;  of  the 
slow  that  overfpreads  her  cheeks,  and 
cf  a  (igh  that  now  and  then  fcems  to 
efcape  ev«n  her  own  obfervation,  when 
he  is  fpoken  of;  [So  like  a  niece  cf 
mine,  who  drew  herfelf  in,  and  was 
afterwards  unhappy;]  and  by  thefe 
fymptoms  I  conclude,  that  this  young 
creature  is  certainly  giving  way  to  love. 
She  has  a  very  great  fortune,  is  a  pretty 
girl,  and  an  improving  beauty.  She 
is  tall  and  womanly.  I  thought  her 
fixteen  or  feventeen ;  but,  it  feems,  (he 
is  hardly  fourteen.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  girls  as  in  fruits,  as  to 
their  maturing,  as  I  may  lay.  My 
mother,  I  remember,  once  faid  of  an 
early  bloom  in  a  niece  of  hers,  that 
fuch  were  born  to  woe.  I  hope  it 
won't  be  fo  with  this  ;  for  me  certainly 
is  a  good  young  creature,  but  has  not 
had  great  opportunities  of  knowing 
either  the  world,  or  herfelf.  Brought 
up  in  a  confined  manner  in  her  father's 
houfe  at  Leghorn,  till  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, what  opportxinities  could  (he 
have?  No  mother's  wings  to  be  fhel- 
tered  under;  her  mother's  wickednds 
giving  occafion  the  more  .to  ilraiten 
Jter  education,  and  at  a  time  of  life  fo 
young,  and  in  fo  reftraining  a  country 
as  Italy,  for  girls  and  young  maidens; 
and  fmce  brought  over,  put  to  board 
•with  a  retired  country  gentlewoman.—— 
"What  can  (he  know,  poor  thing  ?  She 
has  been  but  a  little  while  with  Mil's 
Grandifon,  and  that  but  as  a  gueft  ; 
fo  that  the  world  before  her  is  all  new 
to  her :  and  indeed,  there  feems  to  be 
in  her  pretty  wonder,  aud  honeft  de- 


clarations of  her  whole  heart,  a 
plicity  that  fometimes  borders  upon? 
childimnefs,  though  at  other  times  a 
kind  of  womanly  prudence.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  her  on  our  Harrietts  account ; 
and  yet  Harriet  (lover-like,  perhaps!) 
was  alarmed  at  my  hinting  it  to  her  ? 
but  I  am  on  her  own.  I  vrifh,  as  I 
faid  before,  Sir  Charles  was  more 
among  them  :  he  would  foon  difcover 
whole  love  is  fit  to  be  difcountenanced, 
and  whofe  to  be  encouraged ;  and,  by 
that  means,  give  eafe  to  twenty  hearts. 
For  I  cannot  believe  that  fuch  a  man 
as  this  would  be  guilty  (I  will  call  it) 
of  referve  to  fuch  a  young  lady  a» 
ours,  were  he  but  to  have  the  (hadow 
of  a  thought  that  he  has  an  intereft  in 
her  heart. 

My  affairs  are  more  untoward  than 
I  expected  :  but  on  my  return  to  Peter- 
borough I  will  call  at  Shirley  Houfe 
and  Selby  Manor — and  then  (as  I  hope 
to  fee  Sir  Charles  again,  either  in  Lon- 
don, or  at  Celnebrook)  I  will  talk  to 
you  of  all  thcfe  matters.  Mean  time 
believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate  and 
faithful  bumble  fervant, 

THOMAS  DEANE, 


LETTER    VII. 

MISS  BYRON,   TO  MISS  SELBY. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  20. 

AFTER  we  had  taken   leave  of 
one  another  for  the  night,  I  tap- 
ped at  Emily's  chamber-door ;   which 
being  immediately  opened  by  her  maid, 

*  Is  it  you,  my  dear  Mifs  Byron?* 
faid  me,  running  to  me.    *  How  good 
'  this  is!' 

'  I  am  come,  my  dear,  late  as  it  is, 

*  to  pafs  an  agreeable  half  hour  with 

*  you,  if  it  will  not  be  unfeafonable.' 

*  That  it  can  never  be.' 

'  You  muft  then  let  your  Anne  go 

*  to  bed/  faid  I :   '  elfe,  as  her  time  is 

*  not  her  own,  I  (hall  (horten  my  vifit. 
'  I  will  aflift  you  in  any  little  fervices 
'  myfelf.     I  have  difmilfed  Jenny  ' 

'  God  blefs  you,  Madam,'  faid        j 

*  you  confider  every  body.  Anne  tem 

*  me,  that  the  fervants  throughout  the 

*  houfe  adore  you  :  and  I  am  fure  their 

*  principals  do.— Anne,  you  may  go 

*  to  your  reft.' 

«  Jenny, 
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Jenny,  who  attends  me  here,  has 
more  than  once  hinted  to  me,  that 
Mifs  Jervois  loves  to  lit  up  late,  ei- 
ther reading,  or  being  read  to,  by 
Anne  5  who,  though  fhe  reads  well, 
is  not  fond  of  the  tafk. 

*  Servants,''  faid  I,  '  are  ns  fenfible 
as  their  mailers  and  miftrefles.  They 
fpeak  to  their  feelings.     I  queftion 
not  but  they  love  Mifs  Jervois  as 
well   as   they  do  me.     I   ihould  as 
foon  chuie  to  take  my  meafures  of 
the  goodnefs  of  principals  by  their 
iVrvants  love  of   them,    as  by  any 
other  rule.     Don't  you  fee,  by  the 
iilent  veneration  and  afliduities  of  the 
il-rvants  of  Sir  Charles   Grandifon, 
how  much  they  adore  their  in  after  ?' 

*  I  am  very  fond  of  being  e (teemed 
by  lervants,'    faid  ihe,    *  from  that 
very  obfervation  of  my  guardian's 
goodnefs,  and  his  fervants  worthi- 
nefs,  as  well  as  from  what  my  maid 
tells  me  all  of  them  fay  of  you.    But 
you  and  my  guardian  are  fo  much 
alike  in  every  thing,  that  you  feem 
to  be  born  for  one  another/ 

And  then  flic  fighed  involuntarily  ; 
yet  feemed  not  to  endeavour  to  rellrain 
or  recal  her-figh. 

*  Why  ftghs  my  dear  young  friend  ? 

*  Why  fighs  my  Emily?1 

*  That's   good  of  you   to  call   me 

*  your  Emily.     My  guardian  calls  me 
'  his  Emily.  I  am  always  proud  when 

*  he  calls  me  fo. — I  don't  know  *.vhy 
'  I  figh  :  but  I  have  lately  got  a  trick 

*  of  iighing,  I  think.     Will  it  dome 
'  harm  ?    Anne  tells  me  it  will ;  and 
'  fays,  I  mull  break  myil-lf  of  it.   She 
'  fays,  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  young  lady 
'  to  iigh  :  but  where  is  the  un-pretti- 

*  nei's  of  it  ?' 

'  Sighing  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  of  be- 

*  ing  in  love  ;  and  young  hdics — ' 

'  Ah !  Madam  !  And  yet  you  figh 
'  very  often.' 

Ifeltmyfelfblufli. 

*  I  often  catch  myfelf  fighing,  my 
'  dear,"1  faid  I.    '  It  is  a  trick,  as  you. 

*  call  it,  which  I  would  not  have  you 

*  learn.1 

*  But  I  have  reafon  for  fighing,  Ma- 

*  dam,  which  you  have  r.ot. — Such  a 

*  mother  !  A  mother  that  I  wanted  to 
'  be  good,  not  fo  much  to  me,  as  to 

*  herfeif -.    a  mother  fo  unhappy,  that 

*  one  mult  be  glad  to  run  away  from 

*  her.     My  poor  papa!  fo  good  as  lie 

*  -was  to  every  body,  and  even  to  her, 


'  yet  had  his  lieart  broken.— O  Ma- 
'  dam  !' —  (flinging  her  arms  about 
me,  and  hiding  her  face  in  my  bofom) 

*  have  I  not  caufe  to  figh  ?' 

I  wept  on  her  neck  ;  I  could  not  help 
it :  fo  dutifully  fenfible  of  her  calamity1, 
and  for  fuch  a  calamity,  who  could 
forbear  ? 

*  Such   a  difgrace  too!'   faid  fhe,, 
raiting  her  head.     *  Poor  woman  ! — 

*  Yet  fhe  has  the  worft  of  it.     Do  you 
'  think  that  that  is  not  enough  to  make 

*  one  figh?' 

*  Amiable  goodnefs  !'   (kifling  her 
cheek)  '  I  fhall  love  you  too  well.' 

*  You  are  too  good  to  me ;  you  muft 
'  not  be  fo  good  to  me :    that,  even 

*  that,  will  make  me  figh.     Wiy  guar- 

*  dlan'1  s  gooduefs  to  me  gives  me  painj 

*  and  I  think  verily,  I  figh  more  iince 

*  laft  I  left  Mrs.  Lane,  and  have  feen. 
'  more  of  his  goodnefs,  and  how  every 
'  body  admires,  and  owns  obligation 

*  to  him,  .than  I  did  before. — To  have 

*  a  ftranger,  as  one  may  fay,  and  1<> 
'  'very  fine  a  gentleman,  to  be  fo  good 
'  to  one,  and  to  have  fuch  an  unhappy 
'  mother — who  gives  him  fo  much  trou- 
'  ble — how  can  one  help  fighing  for 
'  both  reafons  ?' 

*  Dear  girl!'  laid  I,  my  heart  over- 
flowing with  companion  for  her,  '  yon 

*  and  I  are  bound  equally,  by  the  tic  oi~ 

*  gratitude,  to  eiteem  him.' 

*  Ah,  Madam,  you  will  one  day  be 
'  the  InppicJt  of  all  women. — And  io 
'  you  ffr/l'fve  to  be.' 

*  What  means  my  Emily  >' 

*  Don't  1  lee,  don't  I  hear,  what  is 
'  defigned  to  be  brought  about  by  Lord 
'  and  Lady  L.  and  Mil's  Grandifon  ? 

*  and  don't  I  hear  from  my  Anne  what 

*  every  body  expects  and  willies  for?' 

'  And  does  every  body,  expect  and 
'  wifli,  my  Emily — ' 

I  ftoppcd.     She  went  on. —  '  And 

*  don't  1  fee  that  my  guardian  himielf 
'  loves  you?1 

*  Do  you  think  fo,  Emily  ?' 

*  O  how  he  dwells  upon  your  words, 
'  when  you  fpeak  \ ' 

*  You  fancy  fo,  my  dear.' 

'  You  have  not  obferved  his  eyes  fo 

*  much  as  I  have  done,  when  he  is  in 

*  your  company.    I  have  watched  your 

*  eyes,  too  5  but  have  not  iien  that  you . 

*  mind  him  quite  fo  much  as  he  does, 
'  you. — Indeed  he  loves  you  dearly.'— 
And  then  fhe  fighed  agam. 

*  But  why  that  figh,   my  Emily? 

T  t  *  Were 
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«  Were  I  fo  happy  is  you  think,  in  the     '  there  fcems  to  be  fomething  in  the 
eilcem  of  this  good  man >  would  you     «  way  of  your  mutual  happinef*. — I 

*•    nnn^f  Irnr^*/  \*rl-ipfKfM-  tU'il-  Jo   'ill       «.*« 


'  envy  me,  my  dear?' 

'  Envy  you ! — I,  fuch  a  fimple  girl 
«  as  I,  envy  yovi !    No,  indeed.   Why 

<  mould  I  envy  you  ?     But  tell  me 
'  now,   dear  Madam,  tell  mej  cfcn't 

*  you  love  my  guardian  ?' 

*  Every  body  does.     You,  my  Enii- 
'  ly,  love  him.' 

*  And  fo  I  do :    but  you  love  him, 

<  Madam,  with  a  hope  that  no  one 

*  elfe  will  have  reafon,  to  entertain. — < 

*  Dear  now,  place  a  little  confidence 

*  in  your  Emily  :    my  guardian  (hall 

*  never  know  it  from  me,  by  the  haft 
'  hint.     I  beg  you  will  own  it.    You 
'  can't  think  how  much  you  will  ob- 

*  lige  me.    Your  contidencem  me  will 

*  give  me  importance  with  myfelf.' 

'  Will   you,  Emily,    be  as  frank- 
^  hearted  with  me  ay  you  would  have 

*  me  be  with  you?' 
«  Indeed  I  will.' 

(  I  do.  rny  dear,  greatly  efteem  your 

*  guardian/ 

'tl  Efteem !"  Is  that  the  word?  Is  that 

*  the  ladies  word  for  love  ?  And  is  not 

*  the  word  Ic-ve  a  pretty  word  for  wo- 

*  men?.  I  mean  no  harm  by  it,  I  am 
»'  fure.' 

'  And  I  arn  fure  you  cannot  mean 

*  harm  :    I   will    be  iincere   with  my 

*  Emily.     But  you  mull  not  let  any 

*  one  living  know  v/ru'.t  I  fay  to  you  of 

*  this    nature.     I  would   prefer  your 

*  guardian,  my  dear,  to  a  king,  in  all 

*  his  glory.' 

*  And   fo,  Madam,  would   I,  if  I 

*  were  you.     I  mould  be  glad  to  be 
'  thought  like  you  in  every  thing.* 

*  Amiable  innocence  !    But  tell  me, 
'  Mii'e  Jervois,    would  ypu  not  have 

*  me  efteem  yourguardian  ?  You  know 
i  he  was  my  guardian  too,  and  that  at 

*  an  exigence  when  I  molt  wanted  one.' 

*  Indeed  I  would.   Would  you  have 

*  me  wiih  fuch  a  good  young  iady  as 

*  Ali is  Byron  to  be  ungrateful  ?    No, 

*  indeed.' — And  again  ihe  lighed. 

*  Why  then  fighed  my  Emily?  You 

*  ftid  you  would  be  frank-hearted.'' 

'  Sol  will,  Madam.     But  I  really 
(  can't  tell  why  I  fighed  then.     I  wi/h 

*  my  guardian  to  be  the  happieft  man 

*  in   the  world— I  wiih  you,  Madam, 
'  to  be  the  happjefl  woman  :   and  how 

*  can  either  be  fo,  but  in  one  another  ? 
»  —But  I  arn  grieved,  I  believe,  that 


don't  know  whether  that  is  all,  nc'i- 

*  ther,— I  don't  know  what  it  is — if  I 
<  did,  I  would  tell  yon.— But  1  have 

*  fuch  throbs   fometimes  at  my  heart, 

*  as  make  me  fetch  rny  breath  hard  — 
'  I   don't  know  what  it  is. — Such  a 
'  weight  here,  as  makes  m.e  figh  ;  and 

*  I  have  a  pleafure,  I  think,  becaufe 

*  I   have  an   cafe  in  iighing. — What 

*  can  it  be  ?' 

<  Go  on,  my  dear  i  you  are  a  pretty 
'  defcriber.' 

*  Why  now,  if  any  body,  as  Anne 

*  did  lalt  time  my  guardian  came  hi- 
'  ther,  were   to  run   up  flairs   in   an 
'  hurry,  and   to  fay,    "•  Mifs,  Mifs, 
"  Mifs,    your    guardian    is    come!'1 
*•  I    mould  be   in  fuch  a  Mutter!  my 

*  heart  w-puld  feem   to  be  too   big  for 
'  my  bolom  !    I   fhould   fit   down  as. 

*  much  out  of  breath  as  if  I  had  ran 

*  down  a  high  hill. — And,  for  half  an 
'  hour,    may  be,   fo  tremble,   that  I 

*  mould   not  be  able  to   fee  the  dear 

*  guardian  that  perhaps  I  had  wanted 
1  to  fee.     And  to  hear  him    with  a 

*  voice  of  gcmtlenefs,  as  if  he  pitied 
'  me  for  having  fo-  unhappy  a  mother, 

*  call  rne /'//Emily. — Don't  you  think 
'  he  has  a  iv/cet   voice  ?— And   your- 
e  voice,  too,  Madam,  is  alfoyo  fweet — • 
'  Every  body  fays,  that  even  in  your 
'  cormnon  fpeech  your  voice  is  me- 
1  lody. — Now  Anne  fays — ' 

*  6  m.y  agreeable  little  flatterer!' 

«  I   don't  flatter,   Madam.     Don'l 
'  call   rne  a  flatterer.     I  am  a 
'  iincere  girl :  indeed  I  am.' 

'  I  dare  fay  you  are :    but  you  ra«{ 

*  my  vanity,  my  dear.     It  is  not  jour 
'  fault  to  tell  me  what  people  fay  of 

*  me ;  but  it  is  mine  to  be  proud  oi 

*  their  commendations. — But  you  were 

*  going  t«  tell  me  what  Anne  fays,  on, 

*  your  being  fo  much  arfe6led,  when 

*  ilie  tells  you  in  a  hurry,  that  youy 
'  guardian  is  corne.' 

*  Why,  Anne  fays,    that  all  thofe 

*  arefigns  of  love.  Fooliih  creature  ! — 

*  And  yet  fo  they  may:  but  not  of 

*  fuch  love  as  Ihe  mean.-,.— Such  a  love 
'  as  ihe  as  good  as  owns  ihe  had  in  her 

*  days  of  Jlutte ration,   as  ihe  whimfi- 
(  cally  calls  them  ,  which,  as  ihe  ex- 

*  plains  it,  were  when  ftie  was  two  or 
{  three  years  older  than  I  am.     In  the 

*  iirit  place,  I  am   very   young,  yc/u 

«  know. 
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know,  Madam;    a  qpere  girl:   and 
fuch  -ijlmpk  thin^'l — I  never  had  a 

*  mother,    nor  litter  neither;    nor    a 
companion  cf  my  own  itx. — Mrs. 
Lane's  daughters,  what  wtrre  they?-^— 
They  looked  upo-n  me  a*  a  chile!,  as 
I  rns.     In  the  next  place,  I  do  lov£ 
my  guardian,  that'*,  true;  but  with 
as   much   reverence,    ac,  if  he   were 

*  my  father.     I    never  had  a  thought 
'  that   had  net  that  deep,    that  prc- 
'  found  reverence   for  him,  as  1  ro 

*  member  I  had  For  my  father.' 

f  But  you  had  not,  my  dear,  any  of 
k  thofe  flutters,  thole  throbs  that  you 

*  fpoke  of,    on  any  returns   of  your 

*  father,  alter  little  ab fences  ?' 

'  Why  no  5  I  can't  fay  I  had.  Nor> 
v  though  I  always  rejoiced  when  my 
'  guardian  came  to  fee  me  at  Mrs. 

*  Lane's,  had  I,  as  I  remember,  any 

*  fuch  violent  emotions  as  I  have  had 
'  of  late.     I  don't  know  how  it  is. — 

*  Can  you  tell  me  ?' 

Do  you  not,  Lucy,  both  love  and 
pity  this  iweet  girl  ? 

*'  My  dear  Emily  !— Thefe  art  fymp- 
'  toms,  I  doubt — ' 

*  .Symptoms  "f  what,  Madam  ?— * 

*  Pray   fell    uu-   fmcerely.     I  will  not 

*  hide  a  thought  of  my  heart  from  you.' 

*  FF  encouraged  j  my  dear — ' 
«  What  (hen,  Madam? — ' 

*  It  wou!J  iff  love,  I  doubt.— That 

*  fort   of  love  that  would  make  you 

*  uneafy.' 

'  No;  that  cannot  be,  furely.  Why> 

*  Madam,  at  that  rate »  I  Ihould  nevt'r 

*  dare  to  ftand  in  your  pretence.   Upon 
r  my  word,  Iwifti  no  one  in  the  world* 

'  but  you,   to  be  Lady  Grandifon.     I ' 
1  have  but  one  fear." — 
«  And  what" s  that  ?' 

ha*:  my  guardian  won't  love  me 
i  when  he  marries,  as  he  doss 

*  now.' 

'  Are  you  afraid  that  the  woman  he 
c  marries  will  endeavour  to  narrow  fo 

*  large  a  heart  as  his  ?' 

*  No ;  not  if  that  woman  were  you. — 

*  But,  forgive  my  folly!'— (and  fiie 
looked  down)  '  he  would  not  take  my 

*  hand  ib  kindly  as  now  he  does  :  he 

*  would  not  look  in  my  face  With  plea- 
'  fure,  and  vvith  piiy  on  my  mother's 
'  account,  as  he  does  now  ;   he  would 

*  not  call  me  kis  Emily;  ha  would  net 
''  befpeak  every  one's  regard  for  his 
'  ward.' 

'  My  dear,  you  are  now  alaioft  a 
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womari'.  He  will,  if  he  remain  a 
lingle  man,  foon  draw  back  into  his 
heart  that  kindnefs  and  love  for  you, 
which,  while  yo«.i  are  a  girl,  he  fuf- 
Fers  to  dwell  upon  his  lips.  Yo\i 
mud *;xpexft  this  thange  of  behaviour 
foon,  from  his  prudence.  You  your- 
felf,  my  love,  ^wili  fet  him  the  ex- 
ample:  you  will  grow  more  referved 
in  your  outward  behaviour,  than  hi* 
therto  there  was  reafon  to  be.' 

*  O,  Madam ;  never  tell  ine  that ! 
I  mould   break  my   heart,   were    I 
twenty,  and  he  did  not  treat  me  with 
the   tehdernels    that   he  has  always 
treated  me  with.    If,  indeed,  he  find 
me  an  encroacher;  if  he  lind  me  for- 
ward,  and  indifcreet,    and  troubie- 
fome  j  then  let  him  call  me  any  bo- 
dy's  Emily,  rather  than  bis."1 

*  You  will  have  different  notions^ 
my  dear,  before  that  time.' — 

1  Then,  I  think,  I  (han't  defire  to 
live  to  fee  the  time.  Why,  Madamv 
all  the  comfort  I  hrlve  to  fet  againlt 
my  unhappineis  from  my  mother,  is, 
that  ib  good,  fo  virtuous,  and  16 
prudent  a  man  ar.  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
diibn,  calls  me  hi:  Emily,  and  loves 
ine  as  his  child.  Would  you,  Ma- 
dam>  were  you  Lady  G»:andiibnj 
(nowj  tell  me,  would  you)  gi'udge 
me  thefe  inftanccs  of  his  favour  and 
aftcction?' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,  t  would  not:  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  I  would  not." 

*  And  would  you  permit  me  to  live1 
with  your — Now  it  ib  out — Will  yoil 
permit  me  to  live  with  my  guardian 
and  you? — This  is  a  quethon  I  want- 
ed  to  put  to  you  ;  but  was  both  a- 
fhru-ned  and  afraid,  till  you  thus  kind- 
ly  emboldened  me.' 

'  Indeed  I  would,  if  your  guardian 
had  no  objeition.' 

'  That  don't  iatisfy  me,  Madarni 
Would  you  be  my  earneft,  my  fin- 
cere  advocate,  and  plead  for  me  ? 
He  Would  not  deny  you  any  thing. 
And  wotlld  you,  (come,  Madam,  I 
\vill  put  you  to  it — Would  you)  fay, 
LOOK  you  here.  Sir  Charles  GrauJ 
dilbn;  this  giri,  this  Emily,  n  & 
pod  Ibrt  of  girl :  fhe  has .  2  g;-ea* 
fortune.  Snares  may  be  laid  for^r  j 
fhe  has  no  papa  but  you ;  (he  -has, 
pocr  thing!"  [J  hope  you  \vouici 
call  me  by  riajr-es  of  pity  to  rnavs 
him]  "  no  m-imtria  .;  or  is  were  un- 
happy  than  if  fr.s- had  none.  Whers 
T  t  »  "  Ca 
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"  can  you  difpofe  of  her  To  properly, 
x<  as  to  let  her  be  with  us  ?  I  will  be 
e'  her  proteftrefs,  her  friend,  her  matn- 
"  ma."  [Yes,  do,  Madam,  let  me 

*  chufe  a  mamma  !  Don't  let  the  poor 
(  girl    be    without  a  mamma,   if  yo.it 

*  can  give  her  one.     I  am  iure  I  will 

*  ftudy  to  give  you  plcafure,  and  not 

*  pain.]   "*!  «£/J/?upon  it,  Sir  Charles. 
"  It  will  make  the  poor  girl's  heart 
"  eafy.     She  is  told  of  the  arts  and 
"  tricks   of   men,    where   girls    have 
t(  great  fortunes  ;  and  (he  is  always  in 
**  dread  about  them,  and   about   her 
€<  unhappy  mother.     Who  will  form 
t(  plots  againft  her,  if  Ihe  is  with  us  r" 
s  —Dear,  dear  Madam!  you  are  move  d 

*  in  my  favour — '   [Who,  Lucy,  coul  J 
have  forborne   being  affefted  by  her 
tender  prattle ?]    She  threw  her  arms 
about  me  :  *  J  feeyoxi  are  moved  in  my 

*  favour! — And   I    will  be  your  at.- 
«  tendant;    I   will  be  your  waiting- 
'  maid  ;  I  will  help  to  adorn  you,  and 
'  to  make  you  more  and  more  lovely 

*  in  the  eyes  of  my  guardian.' 

I  could  not  bear  this — '  No  more, 

*  no  more,  my  lovely  girl,  my  inno- 
'  cent,    my   generous,    my  irrefiilible 

*  girl  '.—Were  it  to  come  to  that,'  [It 
became  me  to  be  unreferved,  for  more 
reafons  than  one,  to  this  fweet  child.] 

*  —not  one  requtft  fhould  my  Emily 

*  make,  that  heart  and  mind  I  would 

*  not  comply  with  :  not  one  \vilh  that 

*  I  would  not  endeavour  to  promote 

*  and  accomplifh  for  her.' 

I  folded  her  to  my  heart,   as  me 
hung  about  my  neck. 

*  I  grieve  you— I  would  not,  for  the 
c  world,  grieve  my  young  mamma,"  fiiid 
flic — *  Henceforth  let  me  call  you  my 

mamma. — Mamma,  as  I  have  heard 
the  word  explained,  is  a  more  tender 
name  even  than  motber.>—Tht  unhap- 
py Mrs.  Jervpis  fliall  be  Mrs.  O'Ha- 
ra,  if  me  pleufes  ;  and  only  mother :  a 
child  muft  not  renounce  her  mother, 
though  the  mother  mould  renounce, 
or  worfe  than  renounce  her  child." 
'  I  muft  leave  you,  Emily.' 

*  Say,  then,  "  my  Emily." 

*  I.  muft  leave  you,  myy  and  v:ore 

*  than  my  Emily. —  You  have  cured 

*  me  of  fleepineis  for  this  night!' 
'  O  then  I  am  lorry.'' 

'  No-;   don't  be   forry.     You  have 

*  given  me  pain,  'tis  true  ;  but  I  think 
'  it  is  the  fweet  eft  pain   that  evcrui- 

*  tered  into  a  human  heart.  Such  good* 


*  nefs !   fuch  innocence !    fuch  gencnv 

*  fity ! — I  thank   God,  my  love,  that 
4  there  is  in  my  knowledge  fo  worthy 

*  a  young  heart  as  yours.' 

*  Now,    how  good    this    is  !'   (and 
again  me  wrapped  her  arms  about  me) 

*  And  will  you  go  ?' 

*  I  muft,  I  muft,  my  dear ! — I  can 

*  ftay  no  longer. — Butt:-ke  this  alfur- 
'  ance,  that  my  Emily  fhall  have  a  nrit 
1  place  in  my  heart  for  ever.     I  will 
'  ftudy  to  promote  your  happinefs;  and 

*  your  wi  flics  fhall  be  the  leaders  of 

*  mine.1 

<  Then  I  am  fure  I  fhall  live  wirh 

*  my  guardian  and  you  for  ever,  as  I 

*  may  fay :  and  God  grant,1 — and  down 
on    her  knees  fhe  dropped,   with  her 
arms  wrapped  about  mine — '  that  you 

*  may  be  the  happieit  of  women,  and 

*  that  ibon,  for  my   fake,  as  well  as 

*  your  own,  in  marriage  with  the  beft 

*  of  men,  my  guardian!'  (exultingly, 
faid  fhe  :)  «  and  fay  Amen — Do,  God 
'  blefs  you,  Madam,  fay  Amen  to  my 
«  prayer.' 

I  ftruggled  from  her.—*  O  my  fweet 

*  girl!    I   cannot  bear  you!'  —  I  ha- 
ftcned  out  at  the  door  to  go  to  my" 
chamber. 

4  You  are  not  angry,  Madam  ?'  fol- 
lowing me,  and  taking  my  hand,   and 


kitting  it  with  eagernefs.     '  Say  you 
*  are  not  dtfpleaied  with  rne.     I 


/ill 


1  nut  leave  you  till  you  do.' 

'  Angry !  my  love !  Who  can  be 
'  angry  ?  How  you  have  diflrcfled  me 
'  by  your  fweet  goodnefs  of  lic.irt!' 

*  Thank  God,  I  hirvv  not  offended 

*  you.   And  now  fay.  once  more,  "  my 
"  Emily" — Say,  "  goodrefttoyou,  my 
"  Kmily — my  love,"  and  all  thole  ten- 

*  dtrr  names — and  lav,  "  Gcd  blel's  you, 
"  my  child,"  as  if  you  were  my  mam- 
'  ma!   and   I   will   leave  you,    and    I 

*  fhull  in  fancy  go  to  deep  with  angels.* 
4  Angels  only  are  fit  company  for 

*  my   Emily — God   blefs   my  Emily  ! 
'  Goodnight!  be  your /lumbers  hap- 

*  py-' 

I  killed  her  once,  twice,  thrice,  with, 
fervour;  and  away /he tript ;  but  ftopc 
at  the  door,  curtfcying  low,  as  1  de- 
lighted, yetpainfutty  Jvliglued,  looked 
after  lu-r. 

Ruminating,  in  my  retirement,  on 
all  the  dear  girl  had  faid,  und  on  what 
might  be  my  fate  ;  to  many  different. 
thoughts  came  into  my  head,  tli.t. 
I  could  not  dole  my  eyes:  i  there- 
fore 
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fore  arofe  before  day;  and  v/hile  my 
thoughts  were  agitated  with  the  af- 
fecling  fubjecl,  had  recowfe  to  my 
pen. 

Do,  my  Lucy — and  do  you,  my 
grandmamma — my  aunt — my  uncle, 
more  than  give  me  leave,  i/V/me,  com- 
mand me,  if  it  fhall  be  propoled,  to 
bring  down  with  me  "my  Emily  :  and 
yet  "(lie  fhall  not  come,  if  you  don't 
all  piomiie  to  love  her  as  well  you  do 
yvur Jor  iver  obliged 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

MONPAY,    MARCH   2O. 

THE  aflive,  the  reftlefs  goodneiV, 
of  this  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
abfolutely  dazzles  me,  Lucy. 

The  good  Dr.  Bartlett  has  obliged 
us  all  with  the  iight  of  two  letters, 
which  give  an  account  of  what  he  has 
done  for  Lord/W.  his  uncle.  He  has 
been  more  than  a  father  to  his  unfit  ; 
does  not  that  found  ft  range  r  But  he  is 
to  be  the  obliger  of  every  body. 

The  doclor  faid,  that  fince  Mifs 
Grand ilbn  had  claimed  the  benefit  of 
her  brother's  permiflion  for  him  to  ufe 
his  own  difcretion  in  communicating 
to  us  fuch  of  the  letters  as  he  was  fa- 
voured with  by  Sir  Charles,  he  believ- 
ed he  could  not  more  unexceptionably 
oblige  Lord  L.  and  the  lifters,  than 
by  reading  to  them  thofe  two  letters, 
as  they  were  a  kind  of  family  fubjeel. 

After  the  do6lor  had  done  reading, 
he  withdrew  to  his  clofet.  I  ftole  up 
after  him,  and  obtained  his  leave  Lo 
tranfmit  them  to  you. 

Lucy,  be  chary  of  them,  and  return 
them  when  perufed. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  pointing 
out  particular  paifages  of  generality, 
juftice,  prudence,  ctihntereftednefs,  be- 
neficence, that  ftrike  one  in  thole  let- 
ters, without  transcribing  every  para- 
graph in  them.  And,  ah,  Lucy  !  there 
are  other  obfer\rations  to  be  made;  mor- 
tifying ones,  I  fear. 

Only  let  me  fay,  that  I  think,  if  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  could  and  would 
tender  himielf  to  wy  acceptance,  I  ought 
to  decline  his  hand.  Do  you  think,  if 
I  were  his,  I  fliould  not  live  in  conti- 


nual dread  of  a  feparation  from  him* 
even  by  that  inevitable  nroke,  which* 
alone,  could  be  the  means  of  compltat-* 
ing  his  exigence. 


LETTER    IX. 

SIR  CHARLES    GRANDISON,    TO  DR. 
BARTLETT. 

SAT.  NIGHT,    MARCH    1^. 

AS  foon  as  I  had  feen  Mrs.  Jervois 
to  her  chair,    I  went  to  attend 
Lord  W. 

He  received  me  with  great  expref- 
fions  of  edeem  and  affecliou. 

He  commanded  his  attendants  to 
withdraw,  and  told  me,  taking  my 
hand,  that  my  character  rofe  upon  him 
from  every  mouth.  He  was  in  IOVR 
with  me,  he  faid.  I  was  my  mother  s 
ion. 

He  commended  me  for  my  cecono- 
my,  and  complimented  into  generojity 
the  juftice  I  hud  done  to  feme  of  my 
friends. 

'  I  frankly  own,'  faid  he,  *  that  at 
your  mil  arrival,  and  even  till  vo-zw, 
(that  I  am  determined  to  be  the  man 
you,  coufm,  would  wifli  me  to  be) 
I  had  thought  it  but  prudent  to  bnlJ. 
back  :  for  I  imagined,  that  your  fa- 
ther had  lived  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  you 
would  have  applied  to  me,  to  extri- 
cate you  from  difficulties  :  and  par- 
ticularly, for  money  to  marry  your 
el  Jeft  lifter.  At  leaft,  I  took  notice, 
young  man,"1  proceeded  he,  <  and  I 
heard  others  obferve,  that  you  had 
not  eyes  to  fee  any  of  your  father's 
faults,  either  when  he  was  living,  or 
departed  5  and  this  gave  me  reafon, 
to  apprehend,  that  you  had  your  fa- 
ther's extravagant  turn  :  and  I  \va> 
refolved,  if  I  were  applied  to, 


ivrep  myfclf  clofe  about  in  a  general 
denial.  Elfe,  all  I  had  been  gather 
ing  together  for  fo  many  years  paft, 
might  fooa  have  been  diffipated  ;  and. 
I  mould  only  havetakcii  a  thorn  out 
of  the  foot  of  another,  and  put  it 
into  my  own.' 

And  then  he  threw  out  fome  dif- 
agreeable  reflections  on  my  father's 
fpirit. 

To  thefe  I  anfwered,  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  judge  for  himfelf,  in  thofe 
articles  for  which  he  himfelf  is  ozily 
atcountablt.  '  Mv  father,  and  your 
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lordffcip,*  continued  I,  '  had  very 
different  ways  of  thinking.  Mag- 
nificence was  his  tafte  :  "prudence, 
(i'o  your  lordihip  mtift  account  it) 
is  yours.  There  tire  people  in  the 
world,  who  would  give  different 
names  to  both  tafles  :  but  would  not 
your  lordmip  think  it  very  prefump- 
tuous  in  any  man  to  arraign  you  at 
the  bar  of  his  judgment,  as  mistaken 
in  the  measures  of  your  prudence  ?' 
'  Look  you,  nephew,  I  don't  well 
know  what  to  make  ef  your  fpeech  j 
but  1  judge,  that  you  jfiean  net  to 
affront  me/ 

'  I  do  not,  my  Icrd.  While  you 
were  apprehenlive,  that  you  might 
be  a  fufterer  by  ine,  you  acted  with 
your  ufual  prudence  to  difcourage  an 
application.  My  father  h:id,  in  your 
lordihip' s  judgment,  but  one  fault  j 
and  he  WTIS  the  principal  fufferer  by 
it  himfeif:  had  he  looked  into  his 
affairs,  he  would  have  avoided  the 
neceflify  of  doing  feveral  things  that 
were  difagreeablc  to  him,  and  mud 
ever  be.  to  .1  man  of  fpirit.  His 
very  timber,  that  rfquirttl,  as  I  may 
fay.  the  axe,  would  have  fu  mimed 
him  with  all  he  wanted  :  and  he  paid 
intereft  fur  a  lei's  fum  of  money  than 
nfttially  \vis  in  the  hands  of  his  ftew* 
ard;-,  unaccounted  for.'1 
'  But  wli.it  a.  glory  tojou,  coufin— * 
'  No  compliment  to  me,  my  lord, 
I  pray  you,  tu  the  dilcredit  of  my 
father's  metflory.  He  had  a  right  to 
do  \vhit  he  did.  Your  lordftiip  does 
what  you  think  fit.  I  too,  now  I 
am  my  own  rhafter,  do  r.s  I  pleafe. 
My  tafte  is  different  from  both.  I 
purfue  mine,  as  he  did  his.  If  I 
mould  happen  to  be  ii'iore  right  than 
my  father  in  fome  tilings,  he  mi^hi 
have  ilie  advantage  of  me  in  others  j 
^nd  in  thoie  i  haiip  .  'odo,  that  are 
generally  i  bought  laudable,  what 
iu> -rit  have  ]  ?  Since  all  this  lime  (di- 
rected by  a  natural  bias)  I  am  pur- 
Icing  my  own  predominant  paflion  ; 
arid  that,  pcihaps,  with  as  mtich  ar- 
dour, and  as  little  power  to  reft  It  it, 
us  my  father  had  to  reftrain  his.' 
*  Kiavo!  bravo  T  laid  n.y  lo;d — 
Let  me  afic  you,  nephew — May  all 
yoi'ng  men,  if  they  v.ill,  improve 
by  travelling;,  as  you  havr  done? 
— If  they  may,  by  my  trolh.  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  tho4l-  who  £0  abroad, 


'  ought  to  be  hanged  up  at  their  £> 
'  thers  doors  on  their  return.' 

*  Very  fevere,  my  lord.     But  think- 
'  ingmindswillbe  thoughtful,  whether 
'  abroad,  or  at  home  :  tmthinkirig  ones 

*  call  for  oxlr  pity.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  I  do  aflure  you,  that 
'  I  am  proud  of  my  nephew,  \vhat- 
'  ever  yoti  are  of  youf  Uncle :  and 

*  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  I 

*  Want  to  talk  to  you  about  5   and  one 
'  or  two  that  I   would   confuh   you 
'  upon.* 

He  rang^  and  aikcd  what  time  din* 
tier  would  be  ready  ? 

'  In  half  an  hour,'  was  the  anfwef . 

Mrs.  Giffai'd  came  in.  Her  face 
glowed  with  paflion.  My  lord  feemcil 
affected  at  her  entrafice.  It  wa?  eafy  to 
fee  that  they  were  upon  ill  terms  with 
each  other ;  and  that  my  lord  was  more 
afraid  of  her,  than  (lie  was  of  him. 

She  endeavoured  to  alTume  a  com- 
plaifant  air  to  me  ;  but  it  was  fo  viiibly 
ftruggled  for,  that  it  fat  very  auk- 
wardly  on  her  countenahce  j  and  her 
lips  trembled  when  me  broke  iilence» 
to  afk  officioufly,  as  (he  did)  after  the 
health  of  my  fifter  Charlotte. 

'  I  would  be  alone  \vith  my  ne- 
'  phew,'  faid  my  lordj  in  a  paflionate 
tone. 

(  You  Jlall  be  alone,  my  lord,'  im- 
pertinently replied  me,  with  an  air  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  quarrelled  more 
than  once  before,  and  that  (he  had 
made  it  up  upon  her  Own  terms.  She 
pulled  the  door  after  her  with  a  rude- 
nei's  that  he  only  could  take,  and  de- 
ferve,  who  was  confcious  of  having 
degraded  himfeif. 

Fcolifh  woman !  Why  came  me  i* 
when  I  was  there,  except  to  mow  her 
fuppofed  confequence,  at  the  expenc? 
of  his  honour?  She  knew  my  opinion 
of  her.  She  would,  by  a  third  hand, 
once,  have  made  overtures  to  me  of 
her  interett  with  my  lord  :  but  I  fhould 
have  thought  meanly  of  myillf,  had  I 
not  with  difdain  rejected  the  tender  of 
her  fervices. 

*  A  damned  woman  !'  faid  my  lord, 
but  looked,  firft,    as  if  he  would  bc 
fure  me  was  out  of  hearing. 

*  This  woman,   nephew,    and   her 
'  behaviour,    is  one  of  the  fubjcils  I 

*  v/anted  to  confult  you  upon.' 

*  Defer  this  fubjecl,   my  lord,  till 

*  you   have    recovered   your    temp-r. 

*  You 
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*  You  did  not  defign  to  begin  with  it. 

*  You  are  dileorapoled.' 

*  And  ib  I  am."    And  he  puffed  and 
panted,  as  if  out  of  breath, 

I  aflced  him  fomc  iadifierent  quef- 
tions  :  to  have  followed,  him  upon  the 
fubjecl  at  that  time,  whatever  refolu- 
tions  he  had  taken  ;  they  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  off,  when  the  paflion 
to  which  they  would  have  owed  their 
vigour,  ha.d  fublided. 

When  he  had  anfwered  them,  his 
•olour  and  his  wrath  wtnt  down  to- 
gether, 

He  then  ran  out  into  my  praifes 
again,  and  particularly  for  my  beha- 
viour to  Mrs.  Ohiham;  who^  he  laid, 
Jived  now  very  happijy,  and  very  ex- 
cmplarily;  and  never  opened  her  lips, 
when  fhe  wa§  led  to  mention  me,  but 
with  blellings  heaped  upon  me. 

*  'I  hat  woman,  my  lord,'    laid   I, 
*'  was  once  gopd.     A  recovery,  where 
'  aperfon  is  not  totally  abandoned,  is 
^  more  to  be  hoped  for,  than  the  re- 

*  formation    of   one   who   never  was 
'  well-principled.     All  that  is  wilhed 
'  for  in  the  latter,  is,  that  me  rnay  be 
'  made  unhurtful.     Her  higheit  good 

*  was  never  more  than  hannlerfhefs. 

*  She  that  was  once  good,  cannot  be 

*  eafy,  when  fhe  is  in  a  liate  of  true 
'  penitence,  tilj  Ihe  is  reftored  to  that 
4  from  which  fhe  was  induped  to  de- 
'  part.' 

*  You  underftand  thefe  matters,  cou- 

*  fin :  I  don't.     But  if  you  will  fa- 
^  vour   me  with  more  of  your  ccm- 
^  pany,  J  /hall,  I  believe,  be  the  bet- 

*  ter  for  your   notions.     But  I  mud 

*  talk  about  this  woman,  nephew.     I 

*  am  calm  now.     I  mult  talk  of  this 
'  woman  now.r— I  am  relblved  to  part 
'  with  her  •.  I  can  bear  her  no  longer. 

*  Did  you  not  mind  how  fhe  pulled  the 
'  door   after  her,    though   you   were 

*  prefent.' 

*  I  did,  my  lord.     But  it  was  plain 

*  thnf  fomething  difagreeable  had  paf- 
'  fed  before ;  or  Ihe  could   not  fo  to- 
«  tally  have   forgotten   herfelf.     But, 
'  my  lord,  we  will  poilpone  this  fubr 

*  jeit,  if   you  pleafe.     If  you  yQur- 

*  felf  lead  to  it  after  dinner,  J  will  at- 

*  tend  to  it,  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Well,  then,  be  it  'fo.     But  now 

*  tell    me,    have   you,    nephew,    any 
»  thqughts  of  marriage?' 

*  I  have  great  honour  for  the  ftate  ; 

*  and  hope  to  be  one  dav  happy  in  it,' 
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«  Well  faid—And  are  vou  at  lilvr- 
<  ty,  kiniman,  to  receive  a  propohl  jf 

*  that  nature  ?' 

And  thei|»  without  waiting  for  itty 
anfwer,  he  propofed  Lady  prances  N. 
and  (hid,  he  had  been  fpoken  to  on 
that  lubjeft. 

'  Lady  Frances,'  arifwered  I,  *  is  a 

*  ywy  tlwrving  young  lady.     Myf-t* 

*  ther  let  on  toot  a  treaty  with  herfi- 

*  mUy.     But  it  has  long  been  broken 
'  oil'-,  it  cannot  be  relumed.* 

*  Well,  what  think  you  of  Lady  Arns 
'  S.  ?  I  am  told  that  Jbc  isliJcjly  to  b2 
1  the  lady.     She  has  a  noble  fortune. 

*  Your  lifters,  I  hear,  .'re  friends  to 
'  Lady  Anne.1 

<  My  fitters  wifli  me  happily  rrnr- 

*  ried.      I   have   fuch  an   opinion  of 

*  both  thole  Indies,  that  it  would  give 
'  me-  fome  little  pain,  to  imagine  each 

*  would  not,  in  her  turn,  refute  me, 

*  v/ere    I  offered  to  her,  us  I  cannot, 
'  myfelf,    make   the  offer.     I    cannot 
'  bear,  my  lord,  to  think  of  return - 
'  ing  flight  for  refpeft,  to  my  o-ivn  lex  -. 

*  but  as  to  ladies,  how  can  we  expeft 
1  that  delicacy  and  dignity  froir.  thc;u, 
'  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  their  v;:- 

*  tue,  if  we  do.  not  treat  them  with 
'  dignity  !' 

'  Charming  notions:    if  you   had 

*  not  them  abroad,  you  had  them  from 
•"  your  mother:  fhe  was  all  that  wa$,. 
'  excellent  in  woman.' 

*  Indeed  me  was.     Excellent   wo- 
4  man!  She  is  always  before  my  eyes.* 

*  And  excellent  kiniman  too  !  Now 
I  know  your  reverence  for  your  mo- 
ther, I  will  allow  of  all  yen  fay  of 
your  father,  becaufe  I   lee  it  is,  all 
from  principle.     I  have  known  forue 
men  who  have  fpoken  with  reverence 
of  their    mothers,    to    give    them- 
lelves  dignity;    that  is  to   fay,    for 
bringing  creatures   Jo  important  as 
themielves  into  the  world  j  and  wh<» 
have  exafted  refpefl  to  good  old  wo- 
men, who  were  merely  good  old  wo- 
men, as  we  call  them,  in  order  tot 
take  the  incenfe  offered  the  parent, 
into  their  own  nollrils.     Xhis  was 
duty  in  parade/ 

The  obfervation,  my  good  Dr.  BarN 
lett,  I  thought  above  my  Lord  W.  I 
think  I  have  heard  on«  like  it,  made 
by  my  father,  who  law  very  far  into 
men;  but  was  fometimes  led,  by  his 
wit,  into  Hiving  a  fevere  thing;  and 
yet,  whenever  J  ^'^'  a  man  uraifeii 
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highly  for  the  performance  of  common 
duties  5  us -for  being  a  good  hufband, 
a.  good  ion,  or  a  kind  father;  though 
each  is  cvmparatiwlj  praife-worthy,  I 

conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary to  be  ftid  or"  him.  To  call  a 
man  a  'good  FRIEND,  is  indeed  com- 
priling  all  the  duties  in  one  word  : 
for  Friendship  is  the  balm,  as  well  as 
feafoning,  of  life;  and  a  man  cannot 
be  defective  in  any  of  the  focial  duties, 
who  is  capable  of  it,  when  the  term  is 
rightly  underftood. 

*  Well,   coufm,    fince  you   cannot 
'  think  of  either  of  thole  ladies,  how 

*  mould  you  like  the  rich  and  beauti- 
'  ful    Countefs    of  R.  ?    You  know 
'  what  an  excellent  character  me  bears.' 

*  I  do.     But,  my  lord,  I  fhould  not 

*  chufe  to  marry  a  widow:   and  yet, 

*  generally,    I   do  not   difrefpe6l   wi- 
€  dows,    nor   imagine   thofe    men   to 

*  blame  who  marry  them.     But  as  my 

*  circumflances  are  not  unhappy,  and 

*  as  riches  will  never  be  my  principal 

*  inducement  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 

*  1  may  be  allo\yed  to  indulge  my  pe- 
«  culianlies  j  cipccinlly  as  I  lhall  hope 

*  (and  I  fiiould  not  delcrve  a  good  wife 
6  if  I  did  not)  that,  when  once  mar- 
'   ritd,  1  fhall  be  married  for  my  whole 
'  life/ 

4  The  couTitffs  once  declared,'   faid 
my  lord,   '  before  half  a  fcore  in  coin- 

*  pany,  two  of  them  her  particular  ad- 

*  mirers,  that  (he  would  never  marry 

*  anv  man  in  the  world,  except  he  were 

*  jult  fvich  another,  in  mind  and  man- 
{  ners,  us  Sir-Charles  Grrxndilbn/ 

*  Lndies,  my  lord,  who  in  ub fence 

*  ipcak    favourably    of   a  man    who 

*  forms   not   prctenfions   xipon   them, 

*  nor   is   likely   to  be  troublclbme  to 

*  them,  would  foon  convince  that  ir,;,n 
'  of   his   roiitake,  were  his   preiiuv,p- 
4  ticn  to  rile  upon  their  declared  good 

*  opinion  of  him/ 

4  I  wviuler/    proceeded    my   lord, 

*  that  every  young  man  is  not  good. 
'   I  have  heard  you1}  coufm,  praifed  in 

rhe  circles  where  you  have  been 

itior.'-'d.     Tt  '-vas  certainly  an  ad- 

.  U;  come  b;-.ck  to  us  a 

/.   Many  yoi:th- 

4  fui  follies  may  perhaps  be  ovcr- 
'  palftu.  th'it.  wr  ihall  never  know  any 
"  thing  of :  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
'  ro.r  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  h».;;r<l 

*  luch  piraiies  ^f  you,  as  have   • 


'  I'ation   to  you.     I  was    told,   with- 
'  in  this   month  paft,  that   no   fewer 

*  than  five  ladies,  out  of  one  circle, 

*  declared,  that  they  would  Hand  out 
1  \;y  conlent,  andlet  you  pick  and  chufe 
1  a  wiie  from  among  them/ 

*  What  your  lordfhip  has  heard  of 

*  this  n-iture,  let  me  fay,  without  af- 
(  feeling  to  difclaim  a  compliment  ap- 
'  patently  too  high  for  my  merits,  is 

*  much  more  to  the  honour  of  the  one 
'  lex,  than  cf  the  other.     I  ihoulJ  be 

*  glad,  that  policy,    if  not  principle, 

*  (principle  might  take  root,  and  grow 

*  from  it)  would  mend  us  men/ 

'  So  mould  I,  nephew :  but  I/ 
[Poor  man  !  he  hung  down  his  head  !] 

*  have  not  been  a  better  man  than  I 

*  ought  to  be.     Do  you  not  defpife  me 
'  in  your  heart,    coufm  ? — You  muft 
'  have  heard — That  curfed  woman — • 

*  But  I  begin  to  repent !  And  the  tru- 
'  ly  good,  I  believe,  cannot  be  either 

*  cenforious   or    uncharitable.      Tell 

*  me,    however,    do  you   not   defpife 

*  rnc  ?' 

*  Defpife  my  mother's  brother !  No, 

*  my  lord.     Yet  vere  a  fovereign  to 
'  \varrant  my  freedom,  and  there  were 
<  a  likelihood   that  he  would  be  the 

*  better  for  it,-  I  woxild,  with  decency, 
f  tell  him  rr.y  whole  mind.     I  am  for- 
c  ry  to   fry  it  5  but  your  lordfliip,  if 
'  yen  have  not  had  virtue  to  make  YOU 

*  worthy  of  being   imitated,  have  too 

*  m.my  examples  emiong  the  great,  as 

*  wt-Has  among  the  middling,  to  caufe 
'  you  to  be  cenlu;v:d  for  Jingiilarity* 

*  Bui.  your  lordmip  adds,  to  a  con- 

*  feffion    that  is    not    an   ungenerous 

*  OJK-.  that  you  begin  to  repent/ 

«  Indeed  1  do.  And  your  charac-. 
«  ter,  cculm,  has  made  me  half  afliam- 
(  ed  of  myfeif/ 

*  I  am  not  accuftorned,  my  lord,  to 

*  harangue  on    thcfe  fubjects  to  men 
1  who  know  their  duty :  but  let  me  lay, 

*  that  your  lordmip's  good  refolutions, 

*  to  be  efficacious,  mull  be  built  upon 
'  a  better  foundation  than  occafional 
'  difguft  or  difubligation.     But 

'  again,  we   are  verging  to  a  fubjcot 

*  that  ^ve  are  both  agreed  to  defer  '.ill 

*  sfter  dinner/ 

'  1  am  charmed  with  your  treatment 
x  of  me,  coufm.  I  lhall,  for  my  own 

*  fake,  adore  rny  filter's  fon.     Had  I 
c  confulted  my  chaplain',  who  is  a  good 
'  man  too,  he  \vouivl  liavc-  too  re' 
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*  Divines,  my  lord,  muft  do  their 

*  duty/ 

He  then  introduced  the  affair  be- 
tween Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  and  me, 
•of  which,  I  found,  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly informed,  than  I  could  have 
imagined :  aftd  after  he  had  launched 
out  upon  that,  and  upon  my  refulul  of 
a  duel,  he,  by  a  trarifition  that  was 
very  natural,  mentioned  the  refcuedla- 
4y,  as  he  called  her.  *  I  have  heard, 
'  coufin,'  faid  he,  '  that  me  is  the 

*  molt  beautiful  woman  in  England.' 

*  I  think  her  fo,  my  lord,'  replied 
I :  «  and  Ihe  has  one  excellence,  that  I 

*  never  before  met  with  in  a  beauty  j 

*  Ihe  is  not  proud  of  it.' 

I  then  gave  my  opinion  of  Mifs 
Byron  in  fuch  terms,  as  made  my  lord 
challenge  me,  as  my  filters  once  did, 
on  the  warmth  of  my  defcription  and 
£raifesof  her. 

«  And  does  your  lordfliip  think,  that 

*  I  cannot  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of 
«  fuch  a  lady  as  Mifs  Byron,  but  with 

*  an  interefted  view  ?  I  do  a  flu  re  you, 

*  that   what  I  have   faid,  is   fliort  of 
'  what  I  think  of  her.     But   I   can 

*  praife  a  lady  without  meaning  a  com- 

*  pliment  to  myfelf.     I  look  upon  it, 
'  however,  as  one  of  the  moft  fortu- 

*  nate  accidents   of   my  life,   that  I 

*  have  been  able  to  ferve  her,  and  fave 

*  her  from  a  forced  marriage  with  a 

*  man  whom   me   difliked,  and  who 

*  could  not  deferve  her.     There  is 
'  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  more  pain, 

*  than  when  I  fee  a  worthy  woman 
'  very   unequally  yoked,  if  her  own 

*  choice  has  not  been  at  fir  11  coufulted  j 
'  and  who  yet,  though  deeply  fenfible 

*  of   her    misfortune,    irreproachably 
'  fupports  her  part  of  the  yoke.' 

«  You  are  a  great  friend  to  the  fex, 

*  kinfman.' 

*  I   am.     I  think  the  man  who  is 

*  not,  muft  have  fallen  into  bad  com- 

*  pany  j.  and  deferves  not  to  have  been 

*  favoured  with  better.     Yet,  to  un- 

*  womanly  faults,  to  want  of  morals, 
'  and   even   to  want  of  delicacy,  no 

*  man  is  more  quick-fighted.' 

*  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  but   I 

*  hare  not,  at  this  rate,  fallen  into  the 
'  beft  company  :  but  perhaps  it  is  for 
'  want  of  that  delicacy,  in  my  own 

*  mind,  which  you  are  fpeaking  of.' 

'  Were  we  men,  my  lord,  to  value 

*  women  (and  to  let  it  be  known  that 
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we  do)  for  thole  qualities  which  are 
principally  valuable  in  the  lex  ;  the 
lefs  eftimable,  if  they  would  not  be 
reformed,  would  Ihrink  out  of  our. 
company,  into  company  more  fuit- 
able  to  their  tafte ;  and  we  fhould 
never  want  objects  worthy  of  our 
knowledge,  and  even  of  our  admi- 
ration, to  afibciate  with.  There  is 
a  kind  of  magnetifm  in  goodnefs. 
Bad  people  will  indeed  find  out  bad 
people,  to  accompany  with,  in  order 
to  keep  one  another  in  countenance  ; 
but  they  are  bound  together  by  a 
rope  of  fandj  whilft  trull,  confi- 
dence, love,  fympathy,  twift  a  cord, 
by  a  reciprocation  of  beneficent  of- 
fices, which  ties  good  men  to  good 
men,  and  cannot  eafily  be  broken.' 
*  I  have  never  had  thefe  notions, 
couiin  ;  and  yet  they  are  good  ones. 
I  took  people  as  I  found  them  ;  and* 
to  own  the  truth,  meaning  to  ferv» 
myfelf,  rather  than  any  body  elfe,' 
I  never  took  pains  to  look  out  for 
worthy  attachments.  The  people 
I  had  to  do  with,  had  the  fame  views 
upon  me ,  as  I  had  upon  tke?n ;  and 
thus  I  went  on  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility 
with  all  men :  miftrufting  and 
guarding,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
not  doubting  that  eveiy  man  I  had 
to  do  witk  would  irnpofe  upon  me, 
if  I  placed  confidence  in  him. —  But 
as  to  this  Mifs  Byron,  nephew,  I  mall 
never  reft  till  I  fee  her — Pray,  what 
is  her  fortune  ?  They  tell  me,  it  is 
not  above  15,000!. — Whatisthat,  to 
the  offers  you  have  had  made  you  ?' 
Juft  then  we  were  told,  the  dinner 
was  on  the  table. 

I  am  wilhing  for  an  inclination  t6 
reft,  but  it  flies  me.  The  laft  letter 
from  Beauchamp,  dated  from  Bologna, 
as  well  as  thofe  from  the  bilhop,  afflift 
me. .  Why  have  I  fuch  a  feeling  heart? 
Were  the  unhappy  fituation  of  affair?  ' 
there  owing  to  my  own  enterprizing 
fpirit,  I  fhould  deferve  the  pain  it 
gives  me.  But  I  mould  be  too  happy, 
had  I  not  thefe  ivithout-door  perplexi- 
ties, as  I  may  call  them,  to  torment 
me.  Thank  God  that  they  arile  not 
from  within,  though  they  make  them- 
felves  too  eafy  a  pafiage  to  my  heart  1 

My  paper  is  written  out.  If  I  am. 
likely  to  find  a  drowfy  moment,  I  (hail 
welcome  it's  approach  :  if  not,  I  will 
rile,  and  continue  my  fubject. 

Uu  LETTER 
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LETTER    X. 


SI*   CHARLES  GRANDISON,   TO  DR. 
BARTLETT. 

SUNDAY,    MAR.   19. 

I  Have  had  two  happy  hours  of  for- 
getfulnefs ;  I  could  not,  though  I 
tried  for  it,  prevail  for  more :  and  I 
will  continue  my  ftibjeft. 

Aftet  dinner,  every  attendant  being 
di faulted,  »Ty  lord,  making  me  firft 
fee  that  nobody  was  liftening  in  the 
paflages,  began  as  follows— 

«  I  am  determined,  nephew,  to  part 

*  with  this  Giffard.    She  is  the  plague 

*  of  my  life.     I  would  have  done  it 

*  half  a  year  ago,  on  an  occafion  that 
'  I  will  not  mention  to  you,  becaufe 

*  you  would  defpife  me,  if  I  did,  for 

*  my  weaknefs  :  and  now  (he  wants  to 

*  bring  in  upon  me  a  lifter  of  hers, 

*  and  her  hufband,  and  to  part  with 
'  two  other  worthy  folks,  that  I  know 

*  love  me ;  but  of  whom,  for  that  rea- 

*  fon,  fhe  is  jealous;   and  then  they 
'  would  divide  me  among  them :  for 

*  this  man  and  his  wife  have  lix  chil- 

*  dren  5    all  of  whom,  of  late,  make 
«  an   appearance   that  cannot  be  ho- 

*  neftly  fupported.* 

*  And  have  you  any  difficxilty,  my 

*  lord,  in  -parting  with  her,  but  what 

*  arifes  from  your  own  want  of  refo- 
«  lution?* 

*  The  moft  infolent  devil  that  ever 

*  was  about  a  man  at  one  time,  and 
«  the  moft  whining  at  another..   Don't 
4  defpife  me,  nephew.     You  know  I 

*  have  taken  her  as— You  know  what 

*  I  mean/ 

*  I  underftand  you,  my  lord.' 

'  But  fay,  you  don't  delpife  me, 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  As  I  hope 
'  to  live,  I  am  half  afraid  of  you.' 

*  My  pity,    my  lord,   where  I  fee 

*  compunction,   is  ftronger  than  my 
'  cenfure.' 

'  That  is  well  faid. — Now  I  agreed 
'  with  this  woman  in  a  weak  moment, 

*  and   fhe  has  held  me  to  it,  to  give 

*  her   an    annuity  of  150!.    for  lifej 

*  which  was  to  be  made  up  250!.  if  I 

*  parted  with  her  without  httr  confent; 

*  and  here  we  have  been,  for  feveral 

*  months,  plaguing  one  another,  xyhc- 

*  ther  I  mall  turn  her  out  of  the  houfe, 
f  or  ihe  will  leave  ?ne :  for  fhe  has  told 

*  me,  that  Ihe  will  aot  ilay,  unlela  I 


'  take  in  her  fifter  and  brother ;  yet 

*  will  not  go,  becaufe  fhe   will  therf 
'  have  no  more  than  the  T  50!.  a  year  r 
'  and  that  is  too  much  for  her  de&rts 

*  forthefe  two  years  prrft.' 

*  Your  lordfnip  fees  the  inconveni- 
'  ences   of  this  way   of   life ;    and  I 
'  need  not  mention  to  you,  how  much 
'  happier  that  (rate  is,  which  binds  a 
'  man  and  woman  together  by  intereft, 

*  as  well  as  by  affection,  if  difcretioi* 

*  be  not  forgotten  in  their  choice.  But 

*  let  me  exprefs  my  furprize,  that  your 
4  lordfhip,  who  has  fo  ample  an  eftate, 

*  and  no  child,  mould  feem  to  value 

*  your  peace  of  mind  at  fo  low  a  rate 
'  as  TOO!,  a  year.* 

*  I  will  not  let  her  go  away  with 
'  fuch  a  triumph.     She  has   not  de- 

*  ferved  from  me—* 

*  Pray,  my  lord,  was  fhe  of  repu- 
'  tation  when  you  took  her  ?' 

*  She  was  a-widow.* 

c  But  was  her  charafter  tolerable  in 

*  the  eye  of  the  world  ?   She  might  be 
'  a  greater  obje6l  of  pity  for  being  a 

*  widow.* 

*  My  gouty  diforders  made  me  want 

*  a  woman  about  me.     I  hated  men- 
'  fellows/ 

*  Well,  my  lord,  this  regards  your 
'  motive.     But  have  you  any  previous 

*  or  later  incontinence  to  charge  her 
«  with?1 

*  I  can't  fay  I   have.     Her  curfed 
'  temper  would  frighten,  rather  than 

*  inyite  lovers.     I    heard  it  was   n» 
f  good  one  j  but  it  broke  not  out  t« 

*  me  till  within  thefe  two  years.* 

'  Your  lordfhip,  furely,  muftnot  dif- 
'  pute  the  matter  with  her.  If  you  are 
'  determined  to  part  with  her,  give 
'  her  the  250!.  a  year,  and  let  her 
'  go.* 

'  To  reward  a  curfed  woman  for 
'  mifbehaviour ! — I  cannot  do  it.' 

*  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  your 

*  lordfhip  has  deferved  foms  punifh- 

*  ment :  give  her  the  annuity,  not  as 

*  a  reward  to  her,  but  as  a  punifh- 

*  ment  to  yourfelf.* 

'  You  hurt  my  fore  place,  nephew." 

*  Coniider,  my  lord,    that  250!.  a 
'  year  for  life,  or  even  for  ever,  is  a 

*  poor  price,  for  the  reputation  of  a 
'  woman  with  whom  a  man  of  your 

*  quality  and  fortune  condefcended  to 

*  enter   into  treaty.     Eveiy  quarterlf 
f  payment  rauft  ftrike  her  to  the  hearf, 

*  if  ihe  lives  to  have  compxmclion  feize 

*  her, 
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*  her,  when  fhe  thinks  that  fhe  is  re- 

*  ceiving,  for   fubfiftence,    the  wages 

*  of  her  ihame.     Be  that  her  punifh- 
'  ment.     You  intimate,  that  fhe  has 

*  fo  behaved  herfelf,  that  fhe  has  but 
'  few  friends  :  part  with  her,  without 
'  giving  her  caufe  of  complaint,   that 
'  may    engage   pity   for  her,    if    not 
'  friends,  at  your  expence.   A  woman 

*  who  has  lolt  her  reputation,  will  not 
'  be  regardful  of  yours.     Suppofe  fhe 
'  fue  yoii  for  non -performance  of  co- 
'  venants ;   would  your  lordfhip    ap- 
'  pear  to   fu-ch   a  profecution  ?    You 

*  cannot  be  capable  of  pleading  your 
'  privilege  on  a  profecution  that  would 

*  otherwife  go  againft  you.    You  can- 

*  not  be  in  earneft  to  part  with  this 
'  woman ;    me  cannot  have  offended 
c  you  beyond  forgivenefs,  if  you  fcruple 
'  lool.  a  year  to  get  rid  of  her/ 

He  fervently  fwore,  that  he  was  in 
earneft;  and  added,  *  I  am  refolved, 

*  nephew,  to  marry,  and  live  honeft.' 
He  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  expefted 

I  mould  be  furprized. 

I  believe  I  could  not  change  coun- 
tenance on  fuch  a  hint  as  this.  '  You 
'  have  come  to  a  good  refolution,  my 

*  lord;  and  if  you  marry  a  prudent 

*  woman,  your  lordfhip  will  find  the 
'  difference  in  your  own  reflections,  as 

*  well  as  in  your  reputation  and  in- 

*  tereft.     And  (hall  the  difference  of 
'  lool.  a  year — Don't  let  me  fay,  that 
'  I  am  afhamed  for  my  Lord  VW 

'  I  knew  that  you  would  defpife  me, 
«  Sir  Charles.1 

«  I  know  that  I  mould  defpife  my- 
f  felf,  were  I  not  to  deal  freely  with 

*  your  lordfhip  in  this  refpeft.  Indeed, 

*  my  lord,  you  have  not  had  fo  good 
c  a   reafon    (forgive  me!)    to  think 

*  hardly  of  my  father's  fpirit,  as  you 

*  had  to  correct  your  own.' 

*  I  cannot  bear  this,  nephew.'    He 
looked  difpleafed. 

*  You  muft  not  be  angry,  my  lord. 
I  will  not  bear  anger  from  any  man 
breathing,  and  keep  him  company, 
who,    confultin-g  me,    fhall  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  me   for  fpeaking  my 
mind  with  freedom  and  fincerity.' 

*  What  a  man  am  I  talking  to  ?— 
Well,  rid  me  of  this  torment,   [You 
have  fpirit,  nephew;  and  nobody  can 
reproach  you  wjth  acting  contrary  to 
your  own  principles]  and  I  will  for 
ever  love  you.     But  talk  to  her:  I 
hardly  dare.  She  whimpers  an4  fobs, 
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and  threatens  by  turns,  and  I  cannot 
bear  it. — Once  fhe  was  going  to  tie 
herfelf  up.— Would  to  God  I  had 
not  prevented  her. — And  then  (Q 
my  folly !)  we  went  on  again.' 
My  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  I  was  afham- 
ed of  my  uncle.  But  you  fee  what  an 
artful,  as  well  as  infolent  woman,  this 
is.  What^SW/p  is  there  in  wickednefs  ! 
Folly  encounters  with  folly,  or  how 
could  it  fucceed  fo  often  as  it  does  ? — 
Yet  my  mother's  brother  to  wifh  he  had 
fuffered  a  creature,  with  whom  he  had 
been  familiar,  to  deflroy  herfelf! — I 
could  hardly  bear  him.  Only  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  ferving  both 
wretches,  and  giving  both  a  chance 
for  repentance ;  or  I  fhould  not  have 
kept  my  feat. — But  we  fee  in  my  mo- 
ther, and  in  her  brother,  how  habitual 
wickednefs  debafes,  and  how  habitual 
goodnefs  exalts,  the  human  mind.  In 
their  youth  they  were  fuppofed  nearer 
an  equality  in  their  underftandings  and 
attainments,  than  in  their  maturity* 
when  occafion  called  out  into  aclionv 
their  refpeclive  talents.  But  perhaps 
the  brother  was  not  the  better  man  for 
the  uninterrupted  profperity  that  at- 
tended him,  and  for  having  never  met 
with  check  or  controul ;  whereas  the 
moft  happily  married  woman  in  the 
world  muft  have  a  will  to  which  fhe 
muft  fometimes  refign  her  own.  What, 
a  glory  to  a  good  woman  muft  it  be, 
who  can  not  only  refign  her  will,  but 
make  fo  happy  an  ufe  of  her  refigna- 
tion,  as  my  mother  did  ! 

My  lord  repeated  his  requeft,  that  I 
would  talk  with  the  woman ;  and  that 
direftly. 

I  withdrew,  and  fent  for  her,  accor- 
dingly. 

She  came  to  me,  out  of  breath  with 
paffion ;  and,  as  I  thought,  partly  with 
apprehenlion  for  what  her  own  beha* 
viour  might  be  before  me. 

«  Iiee,Mrs.  Giffard,'  faidl,  'that 

you  are  in  great  emotion.     I  am  de- 

lired  to  talk  with  you ;  a  talk  I  am 

not  very  fond  of:  but  you  will  find 

nothing  but  civility,  fuch  as  is  due 

to  you,  for  your  fex's  fake,  from  me. 

Calm,  therefore,  your  mind :  I  will 

fee  you  again  in  a  few  moments.' 

I  took  a  turn,  and  foon  came  baclc. 

Her  face  looked  not  quite  fo  bloated; 

and  fhe  burft  into  tears.    She  began  to 

make  a  merit  of  her  fervices  ;  her  care$ 

her  honefty  j  and  then  inveighed  aguinft 

my 
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my  lord  for  the  narrownefs  of  his  fpi- 
^rit.  She  paid  feme  compliments  to 
me;  and  tilked  of  being  aJlmmed  to 
appear  before  me  as  a  guilty  creature ; 
introductory  to  what  (he  was  prepared 
to  fay  of  her  facrifices,  the  loi's  of  her 
good  name,  and  the  like  j  on  which, 
with  refpeft  to  my  lord,  and  his  ingra- 
titude to  her,  as  ihe  called  it,  fhe  laid 
great  ftrefs . 

I  am  never  difpleafed,  my  dear  friend, 
xvith  the  teftimony  which  the  molt  pro- 
fligate women  bear  to  the  honour  of 
virtue,  when  they  come  to  fet  a  value 
upon  their  departure  from  it. 

'  You  have  it  not  to  fay,  Mrs.  Gif- 

*  fard,  that  my  lord  betrayed,  feduced, 

*  or  deceived  you.     I  fay  not  this  fo 

*  much   for  reproach,    as   for  juftice 

*  fake  5  and  not  to  fuffer  you  to  de- 

*  ceive  yourfelf,  and  to  load  him  with 

*  greater  faults  than  he  has  been  guilty 

*  of.     You  were  your  own  miftrefs  : 

*  you  had  no  father,  mother,  hulband,  • 

*  to  queftion  you,  or  to  be  offended 

*  with  you.     You  knew  your  duty. 

*  You  were  treated  with  as  a  fole  and 

*  independent  perfon.     One  hundred 

*  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  Mrs.  Gif- 
'  fard,  though  a  fmall  price  for  the 

*  virtue  of  a  good  woman,  which  is 
'  indeed  above  all  price,  is,  neverthe- 
'  lefs,  greatly  above  the  price  of  com- 

*  mon  fervice.   I  never  feek  to  palliate 
'  faults  of  a  flagrant  nature ;  though 

*  it  is  not  my  meaning  to  aifront,   a 

*  woman  efpecially,  and  one  who  fup- 

*  pofes  herfelf  in  diftrefs.     You  muft 

*  kno<wy  Madam,  the  frail  tenure  by 

*  which  you  were  likely  to  hold  :  you 
'  ftipulated.  therefore,  for  a  provifion 

*  accordingly.     The  woman,  who  ne- 

*  ver  hoped  to  be  a  wife,  can  have  no 

*  hardfhip  to  take  the  ftipulation,  and 

*  once  more  give  herfelf  the  opportu- 
•*  nity  to  recover  her  loft  fame.    This 
'  independence  my  lord  is  defirous  tp 

*  give  you.1—— 

*  <  What  independence,  Sir?* 
*  One  hundred  and  fifty — * 

'  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  Sir,  if  you 

*  pleafe — if  my  lord  thinks  fit  to  dif- 
'  mifs  me.1 

«  My  lord  has  told  me,  that  that 

*  was  indeed  the  ftipulation ;    but  he 

*  pleads  mifbehaviour.' 

I  was  willing  to  make  a  little  diffi- 
culty of  the  iool.  a  year,  though  I 
thought  my  lord  ought  not. — And  as 
to  nuibehaviour,  Dr.  Bartiett,  I  hardly 


know  how  to  punim  a  wpman  for  tha£ 
to  her  keeper.  Does  (he  not  firft  m.if- 
behave  to  herfelf,  and  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ?  And  ought  a  man, 
that  brings  her  to  violate  her  firft  du- 
ties, to  expect  from  her  a  regard  to  a 
mere  difcretionary  obligation?  I  would 
have  all  thefe  moralijts,  as  they  affect  to 
call  themfelves,  fuffer  by  fuch  liber- 
tine principles,  as  cannot  be  purfued, 
but  in  violation  of  the  very  ftrft  laws 
of  morality. 

«  Miflehaviour  1  Sir.  He  makes 
this  plea  to  cover  his  own  bafenefs 
of  heart.  I  never  milbehaved,  as  ht 
calls  it,  till  I  faw — ' 

*  Well,  Madam,  this  may  lead  to 
a  debate  that  can  anfwer  no  end.     I 
prefume  you  are  as  willing  to  leave 
my  lord,  as  he  is  to  part  with  you. 
It  muft  be  a  wretchednefs   beyond 
what  I  can  well  imagine,  to  live  a 
life  of  guilt,  (I  muft  not  palliate  in 
this  cafe)  and  yet  of  hatred  and  ani- 
mofity,   with  the  perfon  who  is  a 
partaker  in  that  guilt.' 

'  I  am  put  upon  a  very  unequal 
tafk,  Sir,  to  talk  with  you.  on  thii 
fubject.  My  lord  will  not  refufe  tc 
fee  me,  I  hope.  I  know  what  tc 
fay  to  him." 

*  He  has  requefted  me  to  talk  wit 
you,  Madam.    As  I  told  you,  I  ai 
not  fond  of  the  tafk.     We  have 
our  faults.     God    knows    what  ht 
will  pardon,  and  what  he  will  pu- 
rnm.     His   pardon,   however,   in  a 
great  meafure,  depends  upon  your- 
felf.    You  have  health  and  time,  to 
all  appearance,  before  you.     Your 
future  life  may  be  a  life  of  penitence. 
I  am  no  divine,  Madam ;  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  preach   to  you  : 
but  you  have  now  a  profpeft  opened 
of  future  happinefs,   through  your 
mutual  mifunderftan dings,  that  you 
never  otherwife  might  have  had.  And 
let  me  make  an  obfervation  to  you  j 
That  where  hatred  or  diflike  have 
once  taken  place  of  liking,  the  firft 
feparation,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  is 
always  the  beft.    Affection  or  efteem 
between  man  and  woman,  once  for- 
feited,   hardly    ever    is    recovered. 
Tell  me  truth — Don't  you  as  hear- 
tily diilike  my  lord,  as  he  does  you  ?* 
'  I  do,  Sir.— He  is—' 

«  I  will  not  hear  what  he  is,  fro:^ 

the  mouth  of  declared  prejudice.  He 

has  his  faults.     One  ercat  fault  is; 

«  that 
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I  that  in  which  you  have  been  joint 
f  partakers. — But  if  you  might,  would 
f  you  chufe  to  live  together  to  be  tor- 
f  ments  to  each  other?1 

f  I  can  torment  him  more  than  he 
I  can  me.' 

'«  Diabolical  temper !  — *  Woman  P 
{and  I  flood  up,  and  looked  fternly) 
f  Can  you  forget  to  whom  you  fay 
f  this — and  of  whom  ?— Is  not  Lord 
f  W.  mv  uncle?' 

This  (as  I  intended  it  mould)  flart- 
led  her.  She  afked  my  pardon. 

*  What  a  fine  hand,'    proceeded  I, 

*  has  a  peer  of  the  realm  made  of  it ! 
*-  to  have  this  faid  of  him ;   and  per- 
f  haps,  had  you  been  in  his  prefence, 
'  to  him,  by  a  woman  whofe  courage 
'  is   founded   in   his  weaknefs !— t*et 
'  me  tell  you,  Madam — ' 

She  held  up  her    clafped  hands— 

*  For  God's   fake,    forgive  me,  Sir! 
f  and  ftand  my  friend.' 

*  A   hundred   and   fifty  pounds   a 

*  year,  Madam,  is  rich  payment  for 

*  any  confideration  that  a  woman  could 
-•*.  give,  who  has  more  fpirit  than  vir- 

1  tue.  Had  you  kept  that.  Madam, 
-'  you  would,  though  the  daughter  of 

*  cottagers,  have  been  fuperior  to  the 
.*  greateft  man  on  earth,  who  wanted 
•$  to  corrupt  you.— But  thus  far,  and 

'  as  a  puniihment  to  my  lord  for  his 
f  wilful  weaknefs,  I  --will  be  your 

*  friend. — Retire  from  my  lord  :  you 
'  fhall  have  250!.  a  year;  and  as  you 
f  were  not  brought  up  to  the  expefta- 

*  tion  of  one  half  of  the  fortune,  be- 
^  flow  the  hundred  a  year  that  was  in 
'  debate,  upon  young  creatures  of  your 
'  fex,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
•*  preierve    that  chaftity,    which  you, 

*  with  your  eyes  open,  gave  up ;  and 
.*.  with  the  reft  live  a  life  fuitable  to 

*  that  difpolition  5  and  then,    as   my 

*  fellow  creature,    I   will    wifh    you 
«  happy.' 

She  begged  leave  to  withdraw  :  me 
could  not,  ihe  faid,  ftand  in  my  pre- 
ience. 

I  had,  indeed,  fpoken  with  warmth. 
She  withdrew  trembling,  curtfeyincr, 
mortified :  and  I  returned  to  my  lord. 

He  was  very  earned  to  hear  my  re- 
port. I  again  put  it  to  him,  Whether 
he  adhered  to  his  refolution  of  parting 
with  his  woman  ?  He  declared  in  the 
affirmative,  with  greater  earneftnefs 
than  before ;  and  begged  to  know  if 
1  could  manage  it  that  fhe  mould  go, 
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and  that  without  feeing  him.   *  I  can- 

*  not  bear  to  fee  her,1  faid  he. 
Bravoes  of  the   law,  cowards    and 

cullies  to  their  paramours,  are  thefe 
keepers,  generally.  I  have  ever  fufpect- 
ed  the  courage  (to  magnanimity  they 
muft  be  ftrangers)  of  men  who  caa 
defy  the  laws  of  fociety .  I  pitied  him  5 
and  believing  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  manage  this  heroine,  who 
had  made  her  weak  lord  afraid  of  her ; 
I  faid,  *  You  have  a  mind,  my  lord, 

*  that   ihe    mail    quit  the  houfe  this 

*  night,  and  before  I  leave- it?  If  you 

*  have,  I  think  I  can  undertake  that 

<  fhe  mall.' 

«  And  can  you  do  this  for  me  ?  If 

<  you   can,    you   fhdl    be   my  great 

*  Apollo.     That  will,   indeed,   make 
'  me  happy  :  for  the  moment  you  are 

*  gone,  ihe  will  force  herlelf  into  my 

*  prefence,   and  will  throw  the   gout, 
f  perhaps,  into  my  ftomach.     She  re- 
'  preaches  me,  as  if  ihe  had  been  an 

*  innocent  woman,  and  I  the  moft  un- 

*  grateful  of  men.     For  God's  fake, 
'  nephew,  releafe  me  from  her,  and  I 
'  ihall  be  happy.     I  would  have  left 
'  her  behind  me  in  the  country,'  pro- 
ceeded he  ;  '  but  fhe  would  come  with 
'  me.     She  was  afraid  that  I  would 

*  appeal  to  you  :  ihe  ftands  in  awe  of 
'  nobody  elie.     You  will  be  my  guar- 

*  dian  angel,  if  you  will  rid  me  of 

*  this  plague.' 

'  Well,  then,   my   lord,   you  will 
'  leave  it  to  me  to  do  the  beft  I  can 

*  with  her :  but  it  cannot  be  the  beft 

*  on  your  fide,  for  your  honour's  fake, 

*  if  we  do  her  not  that  juftice  that  the 
'  law  would,  or  ought  to  do  her.     In 

*  a  word,  my  lord,  you  muft  forgive 

*  me  for  faying,  that  you  ihall  not  re- 
c  fume   that   dignity   to   diftrefs   thi» 

*  woman,  which  you  laid  alide  when 

*  you  entered  into  treaty  with  her/ 

1  Well,  well,  I  refer  myfelf  to  your 

*  management:  only  this  lool.  a  year 
'  — Once  again,  I  fay,  it  would  hurt 

*  me  to  reward  a  woman  for  plaguing 
«  me:  and  150!.  a  year  is  two  thirds 
«  more  than  ever  fhe,  or  any  of  her  fa- 

*  mily  were  intitled  to.' 

'  The    worft  and  m^aneft   are  in- 

*  titled  to  juftice,  mv  lord;  and  I  hope 

*  your  lordfhip  will  not  refufe  to  per- 

*  form  engagements  that  you  entered 
,  *  into  with  your  eyes  open  :  you  muft 

«  not,  if  I  take  any  concern  in  this  af- 
.  '<  fair/ 

Juft" 
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Juft  then  the  woman  fent  in  to  beg 
the  favour  of  an  audience,  as  me  called 
it,  of  me. 

She  addreffed  me  in  terms  above 
lier  education.  *  There  is  fomething,' 
faid  {he,  *  in  your  countenance,  Sir, 

*  fo  terrible,  and  yet  fo  fweet,  that  one 

*  muft  fear  your  anger,  and  yet  hope 
•*  for  your  forgivenefs,  when  one  has 
'  offended.     I  was  too  free  in  fpeak- 

*  ingof  my  lord  to  his  nephew/ — And 
then   fhe   made  a  compliment   to  my 
-charafter,  and  told  me,   me  would  be 
-determined  by  my  pleafure,  be  it  what 
it  would. 

How  feldom  are  violent  fpirits  true 
fpirits  !  When  over-awed,  how  tame 
are  they,  generally,  in  their  fubmiflion! 
Yet  this  woman  was  not  without  art 
in  hers.  She  faw,  that  difpleafed  as 
ftit  apprehended  I  was  with  her,  I  had 
given  her  hopes  of  the  payment  of  the 
hundred  pounds  a  year  penalty  j  and 
this  made  her  fo  acquiefcent. 

*  I  was  indeed  difpleafed  with  you, 

*  Mrs.  GifFard,  and  could  not,  from 
•*  what  you  faid,  but  conclude  in  your 
•*  disfavour,    in    juftification    of  my 

*  lord's  complaints  again  ft  you.' 

*  Will  you  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  lay 
-*  before  you   the  true  ftate  of  every 

*  thing  between  my  lord  and  me  ?•— 

*  Indeed  Sir,  you  don't  know — ' 

*  When   -two    perfons,    who    have 
'  lived  in  familiarity  differ,  the  fault 

*  is  feldom  wholly  on  one  fide  :  but 

*  thus  far  I  judge  between  you,  and 

*  defire  not  to  hear  particulars ;  the  man 

*  who  difpenfes  with  a  known  duty, 

*  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  before  us,  muft 
'  render  himfelf  defpicable  in  the  eyes 

*  of  the  very  perfon  whom  he  raifes 

*  into    confequence     by    finking    his 
'  own.     Chaftity  is    the  crown    and 

*  glory  of  a  woman.   The  moft  profli- 
«  gate  of  the  men  love  modefty  in  the 
f  /ex,  at  the  very  time  they  are  form- 

*  ing  plots  to  deftroy  it  in  a  particu- 

*  larobj«£t.  When  a  woman  has  fub- 

*  mitted  to  put  a  price  upon  her  honour, 
f  Ae  muft  appear,  at  tim.es,  defpicable 
'  in,  the  eyes  even  of  her  fcducer  ;  and 
'  when  thefe  two  break  out  into  ani- 

*  mofhy,  ought  either  to  wifh  to  live 

*  with  the  other  ?' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir;  I  am  ftruck 

*  with  remorfe  :  I  fee  my  error.'  And 
ihe  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  fccnv.d  to  weep. 

»  Von,  Mrs.  GifFard, 


doubted  the  continuance  of  my  lord*$ 
paffion  ;  you  made  your  terms  there- 
fore, and    propofed    a   penalty  be. 
fides.      My   lord   fubmitted  to  the 
terms,  and  by   that  means   fecured 
his  right  of  difmifiing   you,  at  hi* 
pleafure  ;  the  only  convenience  that 
a  man,  difhonouring  himfelf  by  def- 
pifmg  marriage,  can  think  he  has. 
Between  him  and  you,  what  remains 
to  be  faid,  (though  you  are  both  an- 
fwerable  at  a  tribunal  higher  than 
your  own)  but  that  you  mould  have 
been   feparated  long  ago  ?  Yet  you 
would  not  confent  to  it :  you  would 
not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  affert  the 
right   he   had    referved   to  himfelf. 
Strange  weaknefs  in  him,   that   he 
would  fuffer  that   to   depend  upon 
you  '.—But  one  weaknefs  is  the  pa- 
rent of  another.' 
She  then  vifibly  wept. 
*  You  found  out,   that  you  could 
torment  your  lord  in  a  higher  degree  t 
than  he  could  torment  you  j  and  how, 
acting    upon   fuch    principles,   you 
have  lived  together  for  fome   time 
paft,  you  have  let  every  one  fee.' 
She,  on  her  knees,  befought my  par- 
don for  the  freedom  of  that  expreffion : 
—not  from  motives  of  contrition,  as  I 
apprehend  j  but    from  thofe    of  po- 
licy. 

She  was  ftrong  enough  to  raife  her- 
felf,  without  my  affiftance.  She  did 
unbidden,  on  feeing  me  ftep  backward 
a  pace  or  two,  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  fo  ;  and  looked  very  filly: 
and  the  more,  for  having  miffed  my 
affiftinghand.  By  which  I  fuppofed, 
that  fhe  had  ufually  better  fuccefs 
with  my  lord,  whenever  me  had  pre- 
vailed on  herfelf  to  kneel  to  him. 

It  is  eafy,  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett, 
from  fmall  crevices,  to  difcover  day  in 
an  artful  woman's  heart.  Nothing  can 
be  weaker,  in  the  eye  of  an  obferver, 
who  himfelf  difdains  artifice,  than  a 
woman  who  makes  artifice  her  ftudy. 
In  a  departure  from  honeft  nature, 
there  will  be  fuch  curvings,  as  that 
the  eyes,  the  countenance,  will  gene- 
rally betray  the  heart ;  and  if  fhe  either 
breaks  out  into  uncalled-for  apolo- 
gies, or  affects  undue  referve,  fhe  gives 
room  to  confirm  the  fufpicion,  that  all 
is.not  right  in  her  mind. 

«  I  excufe  you,  Mrs.  GifFard,'  faid 

1 5  *  my  lord  has  dcfervedly  brought 

*  much  of  what  has  diftpefied  him, 

*  upon 
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*  upon   himfelf :  but  now   it   is  bed 

*  for  you  to  part  j  my  lord  chufes  not 

*  to  fee  you.      I  would  advife  you  to 

*  remove  this  very  afternoon.'1 

«  What,  Sir,  and  not  have  my  250!. 
'  a  year!' 

'  Will   you    leave  the    houfe    this 

*  night,  if  I  give  you  my  word — ' 

*  For  the  whole  fum,    Sir. —  Two 

*  hundred  and  fifty   pounds  a  year, 

*  Sir!' 

'  Yes,  for  the  whole  fum.' 

c  I  will,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart  and 

*  foul.     Mod  of  my  things  are  in  the 

*  country.     My  lord   came   up  in  a 
'  paflion,  to  talk  with  you,  Sir.  Two 

*  or  three  band-boxes  are  all  I  have 

*  here.  Mr.  Halden(he  is  my  lord's  fa- 
<  vourite)  mall  go  down  and  fee  I  take 

*  nothing  but  my  own — I  will  truft  to 
'  your  word  of  honour,  Sir — and  leave, 
'  for  ever,  the  moft  ungrateful—' 

*  Hum,  Mrs.  Giffard,  thefe   tears 

*  are  tears  of  paffion.     There  is  not  a 

*  female  feature,   at  this   inftant,    in 

*  your  face— [What  a  command    of 
countenance  !  it  cleared  up   in  a  mo- 
ment.    I  expetted  it  from  her]    '«  A 
'  penitent  fpin't  is  an  humble,  a  bro- 

*  ken  fpirit :  you  fhew  at  prefent,  no 

*  fign  of  it,' 

She  dropt  me  a  curtfey,  with  fuch 
an  air  (though  not  defigned,  I  believe) 
as  mewed  that  the  benefit  (he  was  to 
reap  from  the  advice,  would  not  be 
fudden,  if  ever  ;  and  immediately  re- 
peated  her  queftion,  if  fhe  had  my  ho- 
nour for  the  payment  of  the  entire 
fum— £  And  you  don't  infift,  Sir,  (I 
'  have  poor  relations)  that  I  mall  pay 

*  out  the  hundred  a  year  as  you  men- 
«  tioned?' 

'  You  are  to  do  with  the  whole  an- 

*  nuity  as  you  pleafe.     If  your  rela- 

*  tions  are  worthy,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
'  ter  than  to  relieve  their  neceflities. 
'  But  remember,  Mrs.  Giffard,  that 

*  every  quarter  brings  you  the  wages 

*  of  iniquity,  and  endeavour  at  fome 

*  atonement.' 

The  woman  could  too  well  bear  this 
feverity.  Had  a  finger  been  fufficient 
to  have  made  her  feel,  I  would  not  have 
laid  upon  her  the  weight  of  my  whole 
hand. 

She  aflured  me,  that  fhe  would  leave 
the  houfe  in  two  hours  time.  I  re- 
turned to  my  lord,  and  told  him  fo. 

He  arofe  from  his  feat,  embraced 
JBie,  and  called  me  his  good  angel. 
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I  advifed  him  to  give  his  orders  to 
Halden,  or  to  whom  he  thought  fit,  to 
do  her  and  himfelf  juftice,  as  to  what 
belonged  to  her  in  the  country. 

'  But  the  terms!  the  terms!1  cried 
my  lord.     *  If  you  have  brought  me 
'  off  for  150!.  I  will  adore  you.1 
'  Thefe   are  the  terms :   (you  pra-- 
mifed  to  leave  them  to  me)  you  pay- 
no  more  than  1 50!.  a  year  for  her 
life,  till  you  affure  me  upon  your  ho- 
nour, that  you  chearfully,  and  on  ma- 
ture deliberation,  make  it  up  250!. * 

*  How  is  that !  How    is    that,   ne- 
phew ?  —  Then    I  never  fb-all   pay 
more,  depend  upon  it.' 

4  Nor  will  I  ever  aflc  you.* 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  forgetting 
the  gout  j  but  was  remembered  by  the 
pain,  and  cried  *  Oh  !•— 

*  But  how  did  you  manage  it,  kinf- 
'  man  ? — I  never  mould  have  brought. 

*  her  to    any  thing  —  How  did  you 

*  manage  it?' 

*  Your  lordfhip  does  not  repent  her 
'  going?' 

He  fwore  that  it  was  the  happieft 
event  that  could  have  befallen  him. 
'  I  hope,'  faid  he,  *  ihe  will  go  without 
'  wifhing  to  fee  me  —  Whether  (he 
'  would  whine,  or  curfe,  it  would  be 
'  impoffible  for  me  to  fee  her,  and  be 
«  myfelf.' 

'  I  believe  fhe  will  go  without  de- 
«  firing  to  fee  you  \  perhaps  while  I 
'  am  here.' 

*  Thank    God !  a    fair    riddance  I 
«  Thank   God !  —  But  is    it  poflible, 
'  kinfman,  that  you  could  bring  m» 
'  off  for  150!.  a  year?  Tell  me  truly.* 

'  It  is  :  and  I  tell  your  lordfhip,  that 

*  it  fhall  coft  you  no  more,  till  you 
'  fhall  know  how  to  value  the  com- 
'  fort  and   happinefs  of  your  future 

*  life  at  more  than  lool.  a  year:  till 
'  then,  the  refpect  I  pay  to  my  mo- 
'  ther's    brother,    and    the  regard,  I 
'  have  for  his  honour,  will  make  me 
'  chearfully  pay  the  xool.  a  year  ia 

*  difpute,  out  of  my  own  pocket.* 

He  looked  around    him,  his  head 
turning  as  if  on  a  pivot ;  and,  at  laft, 
burfting  out  into  tears  and  fpeech  to- 
gether— <  And  is  it  thus,  is  it  thus,  you 
fubdue  me  ?  is  it  thus  you  convince 
me  of  my  fhameful  littlenefs  ?  I  can- 
not bear  it:  all  that  this  woman  haa 
done  to  me,  is  nothing  to  this.     I 
can  neither  leave  you,  nor  flay   itt 
your  prefence,    Leave  me,  leave  me, 
«  fcf 
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for  fix  minutes  only — Jefus  !  how1 
fhall  I  bear  my  own  littlenefs  ?' 
I  arofe.  '  One  word  only,  my  lord. 
When  I  re-enter,  fay  not  a  ly  liable 
mere  on  this  fubjeft  :  let  it  pals  as 
I  put  it.  I  would  part  with  a  greater 
fvim  than  a  hundred  a  year,  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  giving  to  my  unele 
the  tranquillity  he  has  fo  long  wanted 
in  his  own  houfe,  rather  than  that 
a  perfon  who  has  had  a  dependence 
upon  him,  fhould  think  herielf  in- 
titled  to  complain  of  injuilice  from 
him.' 

He  caught  my  hand,  and  would 
have  met  it  with  his  lips.  I  withdrew 
it  haftily,  and  retired  j  leaving  him  to 
recollect  himfelf. 

When  I  returned,  he  thruft  into  my 

hand  a  paper,  and  held  it  there,  and 

fwore  that  I  mould  take  it.     *  If  the 

'  wretch  live  ten  years,  nephew,'  faid 

lie,    '    that  will  reimburfe  you  ;  if  me 

dies  fooner,  the  difference  is  yours  : 

and,  for  God's  fake,  for  the  fake  of 

your  mother's  memory,  don't  defpife 

me  }  that  is   all  the  favour  I  afk.  of 

you :  no  man  on  earth  was  ever  fo 

nobly  overcome.  By  all  that's  good, 

you  mall   chalk  me  out    my  path! 

Bleffed  be  my  fitter's  memory,  for 

giving  me  fuch  a  kinfman  !  the  name 

of  Grandifon,   that  ever   I  difliked 

till  now,  is  die  nrft  of  names  :  and 

may  it  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of 

time!' 

He  held  the  paper  in  my  hand  till  he 
had  done  fpeaking.  I  then  opened  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  bank  note  of 
toool.  I  was  earneit  to  return  it; 
but  he  fwore  fo  vehemently,  that  he 
•would  have  it  fo,  that  I,  at  laft,  ac- 
quiefced  j  but  declared  that  I  would 
pay  the  whole  annuity,  as  far  as  die 
fum  went  j  and  this,  as  well  in  juftice 
to  him,  as  to  lave  him  the  pain  of  at- 
tending to  an  affair  that  muft  be  grie- 
vous to  him.  And  I  infifted  upon 
giving  him  an  acknowledgment  under 
my  hand,  for  that  fum  ;  and  to  be  ac- 
tountabk  to  him  for  it,  as  his  banker 
ytould,  in  the  like  cafe. 

And  thus  ended  this  affair.  The 
woman  went  away  before  me.  She 
begged  the  favour,  at  the  door,  of  one 
word  with  me.  My  lord  ftarted  up  at 
her  voice  5  his  complexion  varied  j  he 
whipt  as  nimbly  behind  the  door,  as  if 
he  had  no  gout  in  his  foot*  *  1  will 
•  not  fee  her,1  faid  he, 


I  ftepped  out.  She  complimented) 
thanked  me,  and  wept;  yet,  in  the 
height  of  her  concern,  would  have  ut- 
tered bitter  things  againft  my  lord  : 
but  I  (lopped  her  mouth,  by  telling 
her,  that  I  was  to  be  her  paymafterj 
quarterly,  of  the  Z$Q\.  a  year  5  and 
me  turned  her  execrations  againft  hei* 
lord,  into  bleflings  on  me  :  but,  after 
all,  departed  with  reluctance. 

Pride,  and  not  tendernefs,  was  vifi-f 
bly  the  occafion.  Could  me  have  fe- 
cured  her  whole  annuity,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  fhe  would  have  gratified  that 
pride,  by  leaving  her  lord  in  triumph,- 
while  flie  thought  her  departure  would 
have  given  him  regret:  buttobe/#///;z/I. 
fed,  was  a  difgrace  that  affected  her, 
and  gave  bitternefsto  her  infolentfpirit. 


LETTER    XI. 

SIR  CHARLES    GRANDISON,    TO  DR* 
BARTLETT.   IN  CONTINUATION  . 

MY  lord,  though  he  had  acquitted 
himfelf  OH  the  occafion,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  darted  into  my  mind  a 
little  ray  of  my  beloved  mother's  fpi- 
rit,    could  not    forbear    giving  way 
to  his  habitual  littlenefs,  when  he  was 
affured  Giffard  was  out  of  the  houfe. 
He  called  Halden  to  him,  who  entered 
with  joy  in  his   countenance,  ariiing 
(as  it  came  out)  from  the  fame  occa- 
non  ;  and  ordered  him  to  make  ail  his 
domefticks  happy  on  his  deliver ancey 
as  he  meanly  called  it :  afking,  if  there 
were  any  body  in  the  houfe  who  loved 
her  ?  *  Not  a  fingle  foul,'  faid  Halden  ; 
and  I  am  fure,  that  I  may  venture  t« 
congratulate  your  lordfliip,    in  the 
names  of  all  your  fervants  :  for  Ihft 
was  proud,  imperious,  and  indeed  a 
a  tyrannefs,  to  all  beneath  her.' 
I  then,  for  the  firft  time,  pitied  the 
woman  5  and    mould  have  pitied  her 
(till  more,  (true  as  this  might,  in  fome 
meafure,  be)  had  fhe  not  gone  away  fo 
amply  rewarded  :  for,  in    this    little 
family,  I  looked  forward  to  the  family 
of   the   ftate;  the   fovereign    and   his 
minifters.     How  often  has  a  minifter, 
who   has   made   a   tyrannical    ufe  of 
power,  (and  even  fome  who  have  not) 
experienced,    on   this    difmifTion,   the 
like  treatment,  from  thofe  who,  had 
diey  had  his  power,   would  perhaps 
feave  ruadt  as  bad  au  ufe  of  it  $  who,  in 

iff 
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it's  plenitude,  were  fawning,  creeping 
flaves,  as  thefe  fervants  might  be  to 
this  miftrefs  of  their  lord  !  We  read 
but  r.f  one  grateful  Cromwell,  in  all 
.the  fuperb  train  of  Wolfey,  when  he 
had  fallen  into  difgrace  ;  and  yet  he 
had  in  it  hundreds,  fome  not  ignobly 
born,  anai.ll  of  them- lefs  meanly  de- 
fcended  than  their  magnificent  mafter. 
'..  Kalden  addrefled  himfelftome,  as 
having  been  the  means  of  making  his 
lord  and  his  whole  houfliold  happy. 
'  Let  the  joy  be  moderate,  Halden,' 
faid  I :  '  The  poor  woman  might, 
'  poflibly,  have  numbered  among  her 

*  well-wiihers  (me  could  not  have  dif- 
'  obliged  every  body)  feme  of  thofe, 

*  who  now  will  be  moft  forward  to 

*  load  her  with   obloquy.     You  mutt 
'  not  make  her  too  conliderable;   it  is 

*  bed  for  my  lord,  as  well  as  for  thofe 
'  that  loved  her  not,  to  forget  there  ever 

*  was  fuch  a  woman ;  except  to  avoid 

*  her  faults;  and  to  imitate  her  in  what 
'  was  commendable.      She  boafts  of 
'  her  honelty   and  management :  my 
'  lord  charges  her  not  with  infidelity 

*  of  any  kind/ 

Halden  bowed,  and  withdrew. 
My  lord  fwore  by  his  foul,  that  I 
had  not  my  good  name  for  nothing. 

*  Bleffed,'  faid  he,  « be  the  name  of  the 
<  Grandilbns!'    This  Lift  plaudit  gra- 
tified my  pride  j  [I  need  not  tell  my 
Dr.  Bardett,  that  I  have  pride:]  the 
more  gratified  jt,  as  Lord  W.'s  ani- 
mofity  to  my   father  made  him    not 
pleated  with  his  name. 

.  "I  did  not  think  when  my  Iprd  began. 
Kis  ftory  to  m*>  that  I  fhould-have  fo 
foun  brought  about  a  reparation  of 
guilt  from  guilt :  but  their  mutual 
difgufts  had  prepared  the  way  ;  re- 
fentment  and  pride,  mingled  with  a-? 
varice  on  one  fide,  and  felf-interefted- 
nefs,  founded  (reafonably)  on  .a  fti- 
puiatiojn  made,  and  net  complied  with, 
on  the  other  j  were  all  that  hindered 
jt  from  taking  place  as  from  them- 
Telves.  A  mediator  had  nothing  then 
to  do,  but  to  advife  an  ail  of  juftice, 
and  fo  to  gild  it  by  a  precedent  of  dif- 
jntereftednels  in  himfelf,  as  fhpuld 
excite  an  emulation  in  a  proud  fpirit, 
which,  if  not  then,  muit,  when  paffion 
had  fublided,  have  ar;iln,  to  make  all 
$nd  as  it  ought., 

When  I  found  my  lord's  joy  a  little 
inoderated,  I  drew  my  chair  near  him. 
PWlll,  my  lord,  and  now  as  t?  yctir 
4  feints  of  marriage.* 
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'  Blefled  God  ! — Why,  nephew> 
you  overturn  me  with  your  gene- 
rofity.  Are  you  not  rny  next  of 
kin  ?  And  can  you  give  your  con- 
fent,  were  I  to  afk  it,  that  I  Should 
marry  ?* 

*  I  give  you  not  only  my  confent, 
as  you   condefcendingty   phrafe   itj 
but  my  advice,  to  marry.' 

'  Good  God  !  /  could  not,  in  the 
like  cafe,  do  thus.  But,  nephew, 
I  am  not  zyoung  man.' 

*  The  more  need  of  a  prudent,  a 
difcreet,    a   tender   afliftant.     Your 
lordfhip  hinted,  that  you  liked  not 
men-fervants  about  your  perfon,  i« 
your  illnefs.     You  are  often  indif- 
pofed  with  the  gout :  fervants  will 
not   always  be  icrvants  when   they 
find   themfelves   of  ufe.     Infirmity 
requires    indulgence :    in    the   very 
nature  of  the  word  and  thing,  in- 
dulgence cannot  exift  with  fervility; 
between  man  and  wife  it  may.     The 
fame  intereft  unites  them.     Mutual 
confidence  !  who  can  enough  value 
the  joy,  the  tranquillity  at  leaft,  that 
refults  from  mutual  confidence  ?    A 
man  gives  his  own  confequence  to 
the  woman  he  marries  ;  and  he  fees 
himfelf  refpecled  in  the  refpec\  paid 
her:    fhe  extends  his    dignity   and 
confirms  it.     Inhere  is  fuch  a  ten- 
dernefs,    fuch  an  helpfulnefs,  fuch 
a  fympathy  in  fufFcring,  in  a  good 
woman,  that  I  am  always  for  ex- 
cufing  men  in  years  who  marry  pru- 
dently;   while   I    cenlure,    for   the 
fame  reafon,  women  in  years.     Male 
nurfes     are    unnatural     creatures  I 
[There  is  not  fuch  a  character  that 
can  be  refpeclable]  Women's  fphera 
is  the  houfe,  and  their  mining  place 
the  fick  chamber,  in  which  they  can 
excrf  all  their  amiable,  and,  fliall  I 
fay,  Jenient   qualities  ?    Marry,  my 
lord,  by  all  means.     You  are  not 
much  more  than    fifty;    but   were 
you    feventy,    and  fo    often    indif- 
poled;    fo  wealthy;  no   children  to 
repine  at   a  mother-in-law,  and   to 
render  youj  life  or  hers  uncomfort- 
able by  their  little  jealoufies ;  I  would 
advife  you  to  marry.     The  man  or 
woman  deferves.  not  to  be  benefited 
in  the  dilpofition  of  your  affairs,  that 
would  wifti  you  to  continue  in  the 
hands    of  mean  people,  and  to  rob* 
you  oT'the"  joys'  of  confidence,  and 
the  comfort  of  tender  help,  from  an 
equal,  or  from  one  who  deferves  to 
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be  made  your  equal,  in  degree. 
Only,  my  lord,  marry  fo,  as  not  to 
defeat  your  own  end:  marry  not  a 
gay  creature,  who  will  be  fluttering 
about  in  publick,  while  you  are 
groaning  in  your  chamber,  and  wifh- 
ing  for  her  prefence.* 

*  Bleffings  on  your  heart,  my  ne- 
phew :  Beft  of  men !  I  can  hold  no 
longer.      There    was    no    bearing, 
before,    your   generofity :    what  can 
I   fay  now  ? — -But   you  mufl  be  in 
earneft.' 

'  Have  you,    my   lord/     afked  I, 

*  any  lady  in  your  eye  ?' 

'  No,'  faid  he ;  *  indeed  I  have  not.' 

I  was  the  better  pleafed  with  him, 
that  he  had  not;  becaufe  I  was  afraid, 
that,  like  our  eighth  Henry,  he  had 
fome  other  woman  in  view,  which 
might  have  made  him  more  uneafy 
than  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
with  GirFard  :  for  though  it  were  bet- 
ter that  he  ihould  marry,  than  live  in 
fcandal ;  and  a  woman  of  untainted 
chara5ter,  rather  than  one  who  had 
let  the  world  fee  that  fhe  could  take  a 
price  for  her  honour;  yet  I  thought 
liitB  better  juftified  in  his  complaints 
of  that  woman's  mifbehaviour,  than 
in  the  other  cafe  he  would  have  been  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  happinefs  to  both  (if 
a  right  ule  were  made  of  the  event) 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  live  on, 
as  they  had  fet  out. 

He  told  me,  that  he  mould  think 
himfelf  the  happieft  of  men,  if  I  could 
find  out,  and  recommend  to  him,  a 
woman  that  I  thought  worthy  of  his 
addrefles ;  and  even  would  court  her 
for  him. 

'  Your  lordihip  ought  not  to  expecl; 

*  fortune.' 

'  I  do  not.' 

*  She  mould  be  a  gentlewoman  by 
'  birth  and  education ;  a  woman  of  a 

feiious  turn  :  fuchaoneis  not  likely 
in  affluence  to  run  into  thofe  fcenes 
of  life,  from  which,  perhaps,  only 
want  of  fortune  has  restrained  the 
gayer  creature.  I  would  not  have 
your  lord/hip  fix  an  age,  though 
I  think  you  mould  not  many  a  girl. 
Some  women  at  thirty  are  more  dif- 
creet  than  others  at  forty :  and  if 
your  lordfhip  ihould  be  blefled  with 
a  child  or  two  to  inherit  your  great 
eftate,  that  happy  event  would  do- 
jnefticate  the  lady,  aad  make  your 


'  latter  years,  more  happy  than,  you* 
1  former.' 

My  lord  held  up  his  hands  and  63^?, 
and  tears  feemed  to  make  themfelves 
farrows  on  his  cheeks. 

He  made  me  look  at  him,  by  what 
he  faid  on  this  occafion,  and  with 
anger,  till  he  explained  himfelf. 

*  By  my  foul,'  faid  he,  and  clapped 
his  two  lifted- up  hands  together, 
'  I  hate  your  father  :  I  never  heartily 
'  loved  him ;  but  now  I  hate  him 
'  more  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.' 

<  My  lord  r— 

'  Don't  be  furprized.  I  hate  him, 
'  for  keeping  fo  long  abroad  a  fon, 

*  who  would  have  converted  us  both. 

*  Leffons    of  morality,    given   in    fo 
'  noble  a  manner  by  regular  praflice^ 
f  rather    than    by    preaching  theory,* 
(thofe    were    his   words)    «  are   only 

*  where  there  is  no  intereft  propofed  to 

*  be  feryed,  but  againft  intereft,  muft 

*  have  fubdued  us  both ;  and  that  by 
'  our  own   confents.     O   my  fitter.!* 
and  he  clafped  his  hands,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  "as  if  he  had  the  dear  object 
of  his  brotherly  addrefs  before  him  5 
'  how  have   you  bleiled  me,  in  your 

*  fon  I* 

This  apoftrophe  to  my  mother  af* 
felted  me.  What  a  mixture  is  there 
in  the  character  of  Lord  W. !  What  at 
gopd  man  might  he  have  made,  had  he 
been  later  his  own  mailer  ?— His  father 
died  before  he  was  of  age. 

He  declared,  that  I  had  defcribecf 
the  very  wife  he  wimed  to  have.    *  Find 
out  fuch  a  one  forme,  my  dear  kinf- 
man,'  faid  he;    '  and  I  give  you  a 
carte  blanche :    but  let  her  not  b& 
younger  than  between  forty  and  fifty. 
Make  the  iettlements  for  me :  I  am 
very  rich;  I  will   fign  them  blind- 
fold.    If  the  lady  be  fuch  a  one  2$ 
you  fay  I  ought  to  love,  I  will  love 
her:  only  let  her   fay,    fhe  can  be 
grateful  "for  my  love,  and  for  the 
proviiion  you  fhall  direct  me  to  make 
for  her;  and  my  firlt  interview  with 
her  fhall  be  at  the  altar.* 
I  think,  my  friend,  I  have  in  my 
eye  fuch  a  woman  as  my  lord  ought 
to  do  very  handfome   things   for,    if 
flie  condefcend  to  have  him.     I  will 
not  tell  you,  not  even  you,  whom  I 
mean,  till  I  know  fhe  will  encourage 
fuch  a  propofal;    and,    for  her  own 
fortune's  &ke.  I  think  ihefhould:  bu 
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T  had  her  not  in  my  thoughts  when  I 
propofld  to  my  lord  the  character  of 
the  woman  he  mould  wifh  for. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS  S»LBY. 

TUESDAY,    MAR.  2.1. 

DR.  Bartlett  went  to  town  yefter- 
day.  He  returned  early  enough 
to  breakfaft  with  us.  He  found  at 
dinner  with  his  patron,  the  whole 
Danby  family  and  Mr.  Sylvefter;  as 
alfo,  the  two  matters  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Galliard,  whole 
fon  is  in  love  with  Mils  Danby,  and 
fhe  with  him.  There  all  the  parties 
had  confirmed  to  them  the  generous 
goodnefs  of  Sir  Charles,  of  which  he 
had  allured  Mr.  Syl  verier  and  the  two 
brothers  and  fitter  before. 

I  am  ibrry,  methinks,  the  doctor 
went  to  town :  we  fhould  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  had  the  particulars  of 
all,  from  the  pen  of  the  benevolent 
man.  Such  joy,  fuch  admiration,  fuch 
i  gratitude,  the  doctor  fays,  were  ex- 
preiTed  from  every  mouth,  that  his 
own  eyes  as  well  as  Mr.  Sylvefter's, 
and  moil  of  thofe  preient,  more  than 
once  were  ready  to  overflow. 

Every  thing  was  there  fettled,  and 
even  a  match  propoted  by  Sir  Charles, 
and  the  propoial  received  with  appro- 
bation on  both  hdes,  between  the  elder 
Mils  Galliard,  and  that  audacious 
young  man  the  dm*  merchant;  who 
recovered,  by  his  behaviour  in  this 
meeting,  his  reputation  with  Sir 
Charles,  and  every  body. 

The  doctor  fays,  that  Mr.  Hervey 
and  Mr.  PouiTin,  the  two  mafters  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  are  very  worthy 
men;  fo  is  Mr.  Galliard:  and  they 
behaved  fo  handiomely  on  the  occafion, 
that  Sir  Charles  expreffed  himfelf 
highly  pleafed  with  them  all.  For 
Mr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  Galiiard  offered 
to  accept  of  lefs  money  than  Sir  Charles 
made  the  young  people  worth;  the 
one  for  a  portion  with  Mifs  Danby; 
the  other  for  admitting  the  elder  Danby 
into  a  p&rtnerfhip  wich  him.  en  his  mar- 
riage with  his  niece  :  but  Sir  Charles 
h*d  no  notion,  he  faid,  cf  putting 
young  men,  of  good  characters  and 
abilities,  to  difficulties  at  their  entrance 
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into  the  world  :  the  greateft  expences, 
he  obferved,  were  then  incurred.  In 
flight  or  in  fcanty  beginnings,  fcanty 
plans  muft  belaid,  andpurfued.  Mr. 
Galliard  thendeclared,  thatthe younger 
Danby  mould  have  the  handfomer  for- 
tune with  his  daughter,  if  me  approved 
of  him,  for  the  very  handfome  one 
Mifs  Danby  would  carry  to  his  ion. 

Sir  Charles's  example,  in  mort,  .fired 
every  one  with  emulation ;  and  three 
marriages,  with  the  happieft  prolpects, 
are  likely  very'  foon  to  follow  thefe 
noble  inftances  of  generofity.  Mr. 
Sylvefter  propofed  the  celebration  in 
one  day :  in  that  cafe,  the  gentlemen 
joined  to  hope  Sir  Charles  would 
honour  them  with  his  prefence.  He 
afTentingly  bowed.  How  many  fami- 
lies are  here  at  once  made  happy! 

Dr.  Bartlett,  after  he  had  given  us 
this  relation,  faid,  on  our  joining  in 
one  general  blefling  of  his  patron, 
You  know  not,  ladies — you  know- 
not,  my  lord — what  a  general  pki- 
lantkropijl  your  brother  is  :  his  whole 
delight  is  in  doing  good.  It  has  al- ' 
ways  been  fo :  and  to  mend  the  hearts, 
as  well  as  fortunes  of  men,  is  his 
glory.' 

We  could  not  but  congratulate  the 
doctor  on  his  having  fo  coniiderable  a 
hand  (as  Sir  Charles  always,  Lord  L. 
faid,  delighted  to  own)  in  cultivating 
his  innate  good  principles,  at  fo  critical 
a  time  of  life,  as  that  was  in  which 
they  became  acquainted. 

The  doctor  very  modeftly  received 
the  compliment;  and,  to  wave  our 
praifes,  gave  us  another  inltance  of 
the  great  manner  in  which  Sir  Charles 
conferred  benefits,  as  follows — 

*  He  once,1  faid  the  doctor,  '  when. 
his  fortune  was  not  what  it  now  is, 
lent  a  very  honeit  man,  a  merchant 
of  Leghorn,  when  he  refided  there, 
(as  he  did  fometimes  for  a  month  or 
two  together,  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  Englifh  chapel)  a  considerable 
fum ;  and  took  his  bond  for  it :  after 
a  while,  things  not  anfwering  to  the 
poor  man's  expectation.,  MrT  Gran- 
difon  took  notice  to  me,'  faid  the 
doctor,  '  that  he  appeared  greatly  de- 
prefTed  and  dejected,  and  occaiionaliy 
came  into  his  company  with  fuch  a 
fenfeof  obligation  in  his  countenance, 
and  behaviour,  that  he  could  not 
bear  it.  "  And  why,"  faid  he, 
*  mould  I  keep  it  in  rny  power  to 
X  x  2  ««  diflrcfs 
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"  diftrefs  a  man,  whofe  modefty  and 
"  diffidence  (hew,  that  he  deferves  to 
'*  be  made  eafy  ? — I  may  die  fuddenly : 
**  my  executors  may  think  it  but  juftice 
"  to  exact  payment,  and  that  exaction 
"  may  involve  him  in  as  great  dirfi- 
"  culties  as  thofe  were  from  which 
"  the  loan  del  i  vered  him  .—I  will  make 
"  his  heart  light.  Inftead  of  fuffering 
"  him  to  figh  over  his  uncertain  prof- 
"  pects  at  his  board,  or  in  his  bed,  I 
"  will  make  both  his  board  and  his 
t(  bed  eafy  to  him.  His  wife  and  his 
"  five  children  (hall  rejoice  with  him; 
tl  they  (hall  fee  the  good  man's  coun- 
"  tenance,  as  it  ufed  to  do,  mine  upon 
"  them;  and  occafionally  meet  mine 
"  with  grateful  comfort." 

*  He  then  cancelled  the  bond  :  and 
'  at  the  fame  time,  fearing  the  man's 

*  diftrefs   might    be   deeper    than   he 
'  owned,    offered  him  the  loan  of  a 

*  farther   fum.     "    But,    by  his  be- 
"  haviourupon  it,  I  found,'1  fa  id  Mr. 

*  Grandifon,  "  that  the  fum  he  owed, 
"  and  the  doubt  he  had  of  being  able 
'•  to  pay  it  in  time,  were  the  whole 
"  of   the    honeft   man's   grievance," 

*  He  declined  with  gratitude  the  ad- 

*  clitional  offer,  and  walked,  ever  after, 
«  erea. 

'  He   is  now  living,    and  happy,1 
proceeded  the  doctor;  '  and,  juft before 

*  Mr.   Grandifon   left  Italy,    would 
4  have  made  him  fome  part  or  payment, 
'  from  the  happier  turn  in  his  affairs ; 

*  which,  probably,  was  owing  to  his 
'  revived  ipirits  :  but  Mr.  Grandifon 
<  afked,  what  he  thought  he  meant, 

*  when  he  cancelled  the  obligation  ? — 

*  Yet  he  told  him,   that  it  was  not 

*  wrong  in  him  to  hiake  the  tender : 
'  for  free  minds,   he  faid,  loved  not 

*  to  be  ungeneroully  dealt  with.' 
What  a  man  is  this,  Lucy! 

*  No  wonder,  thus  glorioufly  em- 
'  ployed,  with  my  Lord  W.  and  the 
'  Danbys,'   faid  Lord  L.  *  and  per- 

*  haps  in  other  acts  of  goodnefs  that 
'  we  know  nothing  of,  beiides  the  du- 
'  ties  of  his  executorfhip,  that  we  are 

*  deprived  of  his  company !  Butfome 

*  of  thefe,  as  he  has  fo  good  a  friend 

*  as  Dr.  Bartlett,  he  might  transfer  to 
'  him — and  oblige  us  more  with  his 

*  prefence;  and  the  rather,  as  he  de- 
'  dares  it  would  be  obliging  himfclf.' 

*  Ah,   my  lord  I1    faid  the  doctor, 
and   looked    round    him,     his    eyes 
dwelling  longeft  on  me— <  You  dou't 


*  know — 'He  /lopped.     We  all  \verft 
filent.     He  proceeded — «  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  docs  nothing  without  rea- 
fon  :   a   good   man   mult   have  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  with,  that  a  me"re 
man  of  the  world  would  not  be  em- 
barraffed  by. — But  how  I  engage  your 
attention,  ladies  !' 
The  doctor  arofe;  for  breakfaft  was 
over—'  Dear  doctor,'  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, *  don't  leave   us — As  to  that 
1  Bologna,  that  Camilla,  that  bifhop. 
4  — Tell  us  more  of  them,  dear  doctor.  * 
'  Excufeme,  ladies — excufeme,  my 
1  lord.' — He  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

How  we  looked  at  one  another !  How 
the  fool,  in  particular,  blufbed  !  Ho\v 
her  heart  throbbed  ! — At  what  ? — 

But,  Lucy,  give  me  your  opinion—- 
Dr.  Bartlett  gueflls,  that  I  am  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon:  he  muft  be  affured,  that 
my  own  heart  mud  be  abfolufely  void 
of  benevolence,  if  I  did  not  more  and 
more  efteem  Sir  Charles,  for  his :  and 
would  Dr.  Bartlett  be  fo  cruel,  as  to 
contribute  to  a  flame  that,  perkaps, 
is  with  difficulty  kept  from  blazing 
out,  as  one  hears  new  inftances  of  his 
generous  goodnefs,  if  he  kneiv  that 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon  was  fo  engaged, 
as  to  render  it  impofllble — What  mall 
I  fay? — O  this  cruel,  cruel  fufpenfe  ! 
—What  hopes,  what  fears,  what  con- 
tradictory conjectures !— But  all(will 
too  foon  perhaps — Here  he  is  come— 
Sir  Charle^  Grandifon  is  come — 

0  no  !— A  falfe  alarm  ! — He  is  not 
come  :  it  is  only  my  Lord  L.  returning 
from  an  airing. 

1  could  beat  this  girl !  this  Emily. 
It  was  owing  to  her  ! — A  chit ! — How 
we   have   fluttered   each  other! — But 
fend  for  me  down  to  Northampton- 
fhire,  my  dear  friends,   before  I  am 
quite  a  fool. 

*  * 

PRAY — Do  you  know,  Lucy,  whit 
is  the  bufmefs  that  calls  Mr.  Deane  to 
town,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  ?  He 
has  made  a  viilt  to  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon :  for  Dr.  Bartlett  told  me,  as  a 
grateful  compliment,  that  Sir  Charks 
was  much  pleafed  with  him ,  yet  Mr. 
Deane  did  not  tell  me,  that  he  defigned 
it.  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  friends- 
Do  not — But  you  would  not ;  you 
could  not! — I  would  be  torn  in  pieces  : 
I  would  not  accept  of — I  don't  know 
what  I  would  fay.  Only  add  not  dif- 

grscc* 
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grace  to  diftrefs. — But  I  am  fafe,  if 
nothing  be  done  but  at  the  motion  of 
my  grandmamma  and  aunt  Selby. 
They  would  not  permit  Mr.  Deane, 
or  a'ay  body,  to  make  imf»-oper  vi- 
fits.—  But  "don't  you  think,  that  it 
rnuft  look  particular  to  Sir  Charles, 
to  have  a  vifit  paid  him  by  a  man  ex- 
pfefilng  for  me  fo  m'uch  undeferved 
tendernefs  and  afteftion,  fo  long  after 
the  affair  was  over  which  afforded  him 
a  .motive  for  it  ? — I  dread,  as  much  for 
Mr.  Deane' s  fake  as  my  own,  every 
thing  that  may  be  conftrued  intoofn- 
«iou(bcfs  or  particularity,  by  fo  nice  a 
diicerner.  Does  he  not  fay,  that  no 
man  is  more  quick-fighted  than  him- 
ielf,  to  thofe  faults  in  women  which 
are  owing  to  want  of  delicacy  ? 

I  have  been  very  earneft  with  Lord 
and  Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandifon, 
that  they  do  not  fufter  their  friendfhip 
for  me  to  lay  me  under  any  difficulties 
•with  their  brother.  They  all.  took  my 
meaning,  and  promifed  to  confult  my 
punctilio,  as  well  as  my  inclination. 
Mifs  Grandifon  was  more  kindly  in 
tarnefl,  in  her  afiurances  of  this  na- 
ture, than  I  was  afraid  fhe  would  be : 
and  iny  lord  laid,  it  was  fit  that  I 
ihould  find  even  nicenefs  gratified  in 
this  particular. 

[I  abfolutely  confide  in  you,  Lucy, 
to  place  hooks  where  I  forgot  to  put 
them  j  and  where,  in  your  delicate 
mind, .you  think  I  ought  to  put  them  ; 
that  they  may  dire<5l  your  eye  (when 
you  come  to  read  out  before  my  uncle) 
to  omit  thofe  paffages  which  very  few 
men  have  delicacy  or  (Irioufnefs  enough 
to  be  trufted  with.  Yet,  a  mighty  piece 
offagacity,  to  find  out  a  girl  of  little 
more  than  twenty,  in  love,  as  it  is  call- 
ed !  and  to  make  a  jeft  of  her  for  it !  ] — 
[But  I  am  peevifli,  as  well  as  faucy.— • 
This  ulib  goes  between  hooks.]  Adieu, 
my  dear. 


LETTER     XIII. 

SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON,    TO  DR. 
BARTLETT. 

MONDAY   NIGHT,  MARCH  2O. 

I  Am  very  much  dilfatisfied  with  my- 
felf,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett.    What 
pains  have  I  taken  to  conquer  thofe 
fudden  gulls  of  paffion,  to  wUicli,  frora 


my  early  youth,.!  have  Keen  fubje6V, 
as  you  have  often  heard  me  cuiifefs  1 
yet  to  'find,  at  times,  that  I  am  un- 
equal—to  myfelf,  mall  I  fay? — To 
niyfilf  I  --will  fav;  iiucc  I  have  been  fo 
much  amended  by  your  precepts  and  . 
example.  But  1  will  give  you  the 
occalion. 

My  guells,  and  you,  had  but  juflr 
left  me,  when  the  wretched  Jervois, 
and  her  O'Hara,  and  another  bullyiaig 
man,  defired  to  fpeak  with  me. 

I  bade  the  fervant  fhew  the  woman, 
into  the  drawing-room  next  my  ftu<ly, 
and  the  men  into  the  adjoining  par- 
lour ;  but  they  both  followed  her  into 
the  drawing-room.  -  I  went  to  her; 
and  after  a  little  ftifF  civility,  (I  could 
not  help  it)  afked,  If  thefe  gentlemen 
had  bufmefs  with  me  ? 

'  That  gentleman  is  Major  O'Hara, 

*  Sir  :  he  is  my  hufband.     That  gen- 

*  tleman    is  Captain   Salmonet:  he  is 

*  the  major's  brother-in-law.  He  is  an, 

*  'officer  of  equal  worth  and  bravery/ 

They  gave  themfelves  airs  of  im- 
portance and  familiarity  ;  and  the  ma- 
jor motioned,  as  if  he  would  have  taken 
my  hand. 

I  encouraged  not  the  motion.  *  Will 

*  you>  gentlemen,  walk  tins  way?' 

I  led  the  way  to  my  lludy.  The 
woman  arofe,  and  would  have  come 
with  them. 

'  If  you  pleafe  to  flay  where  you 
'  are,  Madam,  I  will  attend  you  pre- 

*  fently/ 

They  entered;  and,  as  if  they  would 
have  me  think  them  conuoiifeurs,  be- 
gan to  admire  the  globes,  the  orrery, 
the  pictures,  the  bulls. 

I  took  off  that  fort  of  attention—* 

*  Pray,    gentlemen,    what    are    your 

*  commands  with  me  ?' 

<  I  am  called  Major  CVHara,  Sir: 
e  I  am  the  luifband  of  the  lady  in  the 

*  next  room,  a$  Jhe  told  you/ 

'  And  what,  pray,  Sir,  have  I  to  do, 

*  either  with  you,  or  your  marriage  ? 
'  I   pay  that  lady,    as  tu.e  widow  of 
'  Mr.  Jervois,  200!.    a  year:    I  am 

*  not  obliged  to  pay  her  ir.ore  tkm 

*  one.  She  has  no  demands  upon  me  j 

*  much  lei's  has  her  hufband. ' 

The  men  had  fo  much  the  air  of 
bullies,  and  the  woman  is  fo  very 
wicked,  that  my  departed  friend,  and 
the  name  by  which  fhe  fo  lately  called 
the  poor  Emily,  were  in  my  head,  and 
J  had 
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I  had  too  little  command  of  my 
temper. 

4  Look  ye,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
'  I  would  have  ycu  to  know — '. 

And  he  put  his  left-hand  upon  his 
fword-handle,  preffing  it  down,  which 
tilted  tip  the  point  with  an  air  ex- 
tremely infolent. 

*  What  am  1  to  underftand  by  that 

*  motion,  Sir?' 

*  Nothing   at  all,    Sir  Charles.— 
c  D— n  me,    if   I    mean    any  thing 
«  by  it.' — 

'  You  are  called  Major,  you  fay, 
'  Sir. — Do  you  bear  the  king's  com- 
'  miflion,  Sir  ?' 

*  I  have  borne  it,  Sir,  if  I  do  not 

*  now.' 

c  That,  and  the  houfe  you  are  In, 

*  give   you  a  title   to  civility.     But, 

*  Sir,  I  cannot  allow,  that  your  mar- 
'  riage  with  the  lady  in  the  next  room 
'  gives  you  pretence  to  bufinefs  with 
'  me.     If  you  have,  on  any  other  ac- 

*  count,  pray  let  me  know  what  it  is  ?* 
The  man  feemed  at  a  lofs  what  to 

fay;  but  not  from  bafhfulnefs.  He 
looked  about  him,  as  if  for  his  wo- 
man j  fet  his  teeth;  bit  his  lip,  and 
took  fnuff,  with  an  air  fo  like  defiance, 
that,  for  fear  I  mould  not  be  able  to 
forbear  taking  notice  of  it,  I  turned 
to  the  other :  '  Pray,  Captain  Salmo- 
'  net,'  faid  I,  *  what  are  jour  com- 

*  mandswith  nee?' 

He  fpoke  in  broken  Englifh ;  and 
faid,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  Major 
O'Hara's  brother:  he  had  married  the 
major's  fitter. 

'  And  why,  Sir,  might  you  not 
'  have  favoured  me  with  the  company 
'  of  all  your  relations  ? — Have  you 
'  any  bufinefs  with  me,  Sir,  on  your 
'  own  account  ?' 

c  I  come,  I  come,'  faid  he,  ( to  fee 
'  my  brother  righted,  Sir.' 

'  Who  has  wronged  him? — Take 
'  care,  gentlemen,  how — But,  Mr. 
'  O'Hara,  what  are  your  pretenfions  ?' 

«  Why  look  ye,  Sir  Charles  Gran-. 

*  difon — '    (throwing  open  his  coat, 
and-fticking  one  hand  in  his  fide,  the 
other  thrown  out  with  aflourim)  '  Look 

*  ye,  Sir — '  repeated  he. 

I  found  my  choier  rifing.  I  was 
afraid  of  myfelf. 

*  When  I  treat  you  familiarly,  Sir, 
'  then  treat  me_/0;  till  when,  pleafe  to 
'  withdraw.' 

I  rang;  Frederick  came  in. 


<  Shew  thefe  gentlemen  into  the 
'  little  parlour. — Yob  will  excufe  mej 
1  Sirs  ;  I  attend  the  lady.' 

They  muttered,  and  gave  themfelves 
brifk  and  angry  airs  ;  nodding  their 
heads  at  each  other;  but  followed 
the  lervant  Into  that  parlour. 

I  went  to  Mrs.  O'Hara,  as  me  calls 
herfelf. 

'  Well,  Madam,  what  is  your  bu- 

*  finefs  with  me,  now?' 

'  Where  are  the  gentlemen,  Sir  ? 
'  Where  is  my  hufband  ?' 

'  They  are  both  in  the  next  room, 

*  and  within  hearing  of  all  that  mall 
'  pal's  between  you  and  me.' 

*  And  do  you  hold  them  unworthy 
'  of  your  prefence,  Sir  ?' 

*  Not,  Madam,  while  you  are  before 
f  me,    and  if  they  had   any  bufmcfs 

*  with  me,  or  I  with  them.' 

'  Has  not  a  hufband  bulmefs  where 
'  his  wife  is?' 

*  Neither  wife  nor  hufband  has  bu- 
'  linefs  with  me.' 

'  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  come  to  demand 

*  my  daughter.     I  come  to  demand  a 
'  mother's  right.' 

*  I  anfwer  not  to  fuch  a  demand : 

*  you   know    you    have   no    right   to 
'  make  it.' 

*  I  have  been  at  Colnebrook:  me 

*  was  kept  from  me ;  my  child  was 
'  carried  out  of  the  houfe,  that  I  might 

*  not  fee  her.' 

'  And  have  you  then  terrified  the. 
'  poor  girl  ?' 

'  I  have  left  a  letter  for  her;  and  I 
'  expecl:  to  fee  her  upon  it. — Her  new 
e  father,  as  worthy  and  as  brave  a  man 
'  as  yourfelf,  Sir,  longs  to  fee  her.' 

*  Her    "  new  father,"    Madam.-— 

*  You  "  expeft  to  fee  her  /"    Madam. 
'  — What  was  your  behaviour  to  her, 
f  unnatural  woman!   the  laft  time  you 

*  faw  her  ?  But  if  you  do  lee  her,  it 

*  muft  be  in  my  prefence,  and  without 
'  your  man,    if  he  form  pretenfions,- 

*  on  your  account,  that  may  give  either 

*  her  or  me  difturbance.' 

'  You  are  only,  Sir,  to  take  care  of 
'  her  fortune ;  fo  I  am  advifed :  I,  a* 

*  her  mother,  have  the  natural  right 
'  over  her  perfqn.  The  Chancery  will 

*  give  it  to  me.' 

'  Then  feek  your  remedy  in  Chan- 
'  eery  :  let  me  never  hear  of  you  again, 
'  but  by  the  officers  of  chat  court.' 

I  opened  the  door  leading  into  the 
room  where  the  two  mea  were. 

They 
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They  are  not  officers,  I  dare  fay: 
fommon-  men  of  the   town,    I  doubt 
not,    new  drefTed    for    the    occauon. 
O'Hara,  as  fhe  calls  him,   is  probably- 
one  of  her  temporary  hufbands  only. 
*  Pray,  walk  in,  gentlemen,'  laid  I. 
This  lady  intimates  to  me,  that  fhe 
will  apply  to  Chancery  againft  me. 
The  Chancery,  if  fhe  has.  any  griev- 
ance, will  be  a />ro/w  recourfe.    She 
can  have  no  bufmefs  with  me  after 
fuch  a  declaration. — Much  lefs  can 
either  of  you/ 

-  Arid  opening  the  drawing-room  door 
that  led  to  the  hall,  *  Frederick,'  faid  I, 
'  attend  the  lady  and  the  gentlemen  tq 
f  their  coach/ 

I  turned  from  them,  to  go  into  my 
ftudy. 

The  major,  as  he  was  called,  afked 
"me,  with  a  fierce  air,  his  hand  on  his 
fword,  if  this  were  treatment  due  to 
gentlemen. 

*  This  houfe,  in  which,  however, 

*  you   are   an  intruder,    Sir,    is  your 
<  protection  5  or  that  motion,  and  that 

*  air,  if  you  mean  any  thing  by  either, 

*  Would  coft  you  dear/ 

*  I  am,  Sir,  the    proteclor  of    my 

*  wife  :  you  have  infulted  her,  Sir/— 
'  Have  I  infulted  your  wife,  Sir?' — 

And  I  ftepped  up  to  him;  but  juft  in 
time  recovered  mylelf,  remembering 
where  I  was — <  Take  care,  Sir — But 
'  you  are  fafe  here. — Frederick,  wait 

*  upon  the  gentlemen  to  the  door/— 
Frederick  was  not  in  hearing:  the 

well-meaning  man,  apprehending  con- 
jfequences,  went,  it  feems,  into  the 
offices,  to  get  together  fome  of  his 
fellow-fervants. 

Salmonet,  putting  himfelf  in  a  vio- 
lent motion,  fwore,  that  he  would  ftand 
by  his  friend,  his  brother,  to  the  laft 
drop  of  his  blood  ;  and,  in  a  pofture 
of  offence,  drew  his  fword  half  way. 

'  I  wifh,  friend,'  faid  I,  (but  could 
hardly  contain  myfelf)  '  that  I  were 
'  in  jour  houfe,  inftead  of  your  being 

*  in  mine. — But  if    you  would   have 

*  your  fword  broken  over  your  head, 

*  draw  it  quite/ 

He  did,  with  a  vapour.  D — n  him, 
he  faid,  if  he  bore  that!  Mine  o-~wa 
houfe,  on  fuch  an  infult  as  this,  mould 
Hot  be,  my  protection ;  and,  retreating, 
he  put  himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence. 

'  Now,  major]  Afow,  major '/  faid 
fhe  wicked  womah, 


Her  major  alfo  drew,  mailing  wretch-. 
ed  grimaces. 

I  was  dreifed.  I  knew  not  but  the 
men  were  atVailins.  I  drew,  put  by 
Salmonet's  fword,  clofed  with  him, 
difarmed  him,  .and,  by  the  fame  effort, 
laid  him  on  the  floor. 

O'Hara,  ikipping  about,  as  if  he 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
pum  with  fafety  to  himielf,  loft  his 
fword,  by  the  ufual  trick  whereby  a 
man,  anything  fkilled  in  his  weapons, 
knows  how  fcmetimes  to  difarm  a  Itfs 
fkilfufadverfary. 

The  woman  fcresmed,  and  ran  into 
the  hall. 

I  turned  the  two  men,  firft  one,  then 
the  other,  out  of  the  room,  with  a 
contempt  that  they  deferved;  and  Fre- 
derick, Richard,  and  Jerry,  who,  by 
that  time  were  got  together  in  the  hall, 
a  little  too  roughly  perhaps,  turned 
them  into  the  fquare. 

They  limped  into  the  coach  they 
came  in  :  the  woman,  in  terror,  was 
already  in  it.  They  curled,  fwore, 
and  threatened. 

The  pretended  captain,  putting  his 
'body  half  way  out  of  the  coach,  bid 
the  fervants  tell  me,  that  I  was — that 
I  was — and,  avoiding  a  worfe  name,  as 
it  feemed — '  No  gentleman !"  and  that 
he  would  fmd  an  opportunity  to 
make  me  repent  the  treatment  I  had 
given  to  men  of  honour,  and  to  a 
lady. 

The  major,  ineagernefs  to  fay  fome- 
thing,  by  \vay  of  leientment  and  me- 
nace likewile — (beginning  with  damn- 
inghis  blood) — had  his  intended  threat- 
ening cutfhort,  by  meeting  thecuptain's 
head  with  his,  as  the  other,  in  a  rage, 
withdrew  it,  after  his  Ipetch  to  the 
fervant :  and  each  curling  the  othet, 
one  rubbing  his  forehead,  the  other 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  away 
drove  the  coach. 

They  forgot  to  aflc  for  their  fword  > ; 
and  one  of  them  left  his  hat  behind 
him. 

You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Dr. 
Bartlett,  how  much  this  idle  affair  has 
difturbed  me:  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
felf.— To  fuffer  myfc  If  to  be  provoked 
by  two  fuch  men,  to  violate  the  fanc- 
tion  of  my  own  houfe.  Yet  they  came, 
no  doubt,  to  bully  and  provoke  me ; 
or  to  lay  a  foundation  fur  a  demand, 
that  they  knew,  if  perlbually  made, 
mu(t  do  it. 

My 
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My  only  excufe  to  myfelf  is,  that 
there  were  two  of  them;  and  that, 
though  T  drew,  yet  I  had  the  com- 
mand of  myfelf  fo  far  as  only  to  de- 
fend myfelf,  when  I  might  have  done 
any  thing  with  them.  I  have  gene- 
rally found,  that  thofe  that  are  the 
readied  to  give  offence,  are  the  un- 
6tteft,  when  brought  to  the  teft,  to 
fupport  their  own  infolence. 

But  my  Emily!  my  poor  Emily! 
How  muft  me  be  terrified! — I  will  be 
with  you  very  foon.  Lefnot  her  know 
any  thing  of  this  idle  affair ;  nor  any 
body  but  LordL. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

I  HAVE  juft  parted  with  one  Bla- 
grave, an  attorney,  who  already  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  againft  me : 
but,  out  of  regard  to  my  character, 
and  flaring,  as  he  owned,  no  great 
opinion  of  his  clients,  he  thought  fit 
to  come  to  me  in  perfon,  to  acquaint 
me  of  it,  and  to  inform  himfelf,  from 
me,  of  the  whole  aft'air. 

The  gentleman's  civility  intltled  him 
to  expect  an  account  of  it :  I  gave  it 
him. 

He  told  me,  that  if  I  pleafed  to  re- 
tfore  the  fwords,  and  the  hat,  by  him, 
and  would  promife  not  to  ftop  the  fu- 
ture quarterly  payments  of  the  zool.  a 
year,  about  which  they  were  very  ap~ 
prehenfive,  he  dared  to  fay,  that,  after 
fuch  an  exertion  of  fpirit,  as  he  calltd 
a  cholerick  excefs,  I  mould  not  hear 
arty  more  of  them  for  one  while;  fmce 
he  believed  they  had  only  been  trying 
an  experiment ;  which  had  been  car- 
ried farther,  he  dared  to  fay,  than  they 
had  defjgned  it  fliould. 

He  hinted  his  opinion,  that  the  men 
vrere  common  men'  of  the  town ;  and 
that  they  had  never  been  honoured 
with  commiffions  in  any  fervice. 

The  woman  (I  know  not  by  what 
name  to  call  her,  fmce  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  me  has  not  a  real  title  to 
that  of  O'Hara)  was  taken  out  of  the 
coach  in  violent  hyftericks,  as  O'Hara 
told  himj  who,  in  confulting' Mr. 
Blagrave,  may  be  fuppofed  to  aggra- 
vate matters,  in  order  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  an  aclion  of  dam:'. 

She  accufed  the  men  of  cowardice 
before  Mr.  Blagrave  j  and  that  in  very 
epprobrious  terms. 


They  excufed  themfelves,  as  being 
loth  to  hurt  rnej  which,  they  faid, 
they  eafily  could  have  done;  elpecially 
before  I  drew. 

They  both  pretended  to  Mr.  Bla- 
grave perfonal  damages ;  but  I  hope 
their  hurts  are  magnified. 

I  am  (however  that  be)  moji  hurt  j 
for  I  am  not  at  all  pleafed  with  my- 
felf. They,  pombly,  though  they 
have  no  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with  their 
parts  in  the  fray,  have  been  more  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  fcuffles,  than  I ;  and 
are  above,  or  rather  beneath,  all 
punctilio. 

Mr.  Blagrave  took  the  fwords  and 
the  hat  with  him  in  the  coach  that 
waited  for  him. 

If  I  thought  it  would  not  ha\<e 
looked  like  a  compromife,  and  en- 
couraged their  infolence,  I  could  freely 
have'Tent  them  more  than  what  be- 
longed to  them.  I  am  really  greatly 
hurt  by  the  par-t  I  a£ed  to  fuch  men. 

As  to  th*  annuity ;  I  bid  Mr.  Bla* 
grave  tell  the  woman,  that  the  pay. 
ment  of  that  depended  upon  her  future 
good  behaviour  5  and  yet,  that  I  was 
not  fure  that  me  was  intitled  to  it,  but 
as  the  tujidonja  of  my  friend. 

However,    I   told  this   gentleman, 
that  no  provocation  fliould  hinder  me 
from   doing  ftrift    juitice,    though    I 
were  furc  they  would  go  to  law  with 
the  money  I  mould  caufe  to  be  paid  to 
them  quarterly.    l  You  will  therefore 
know,  Sir/  added  I,  '  that  the  fund 
which  they  have  to  depend  upon,  to 
fupport  a  law-fuit,  fliould  they  com- 
mence one,  and  think  fit  to  employ 
in  it  fo  honeft  a  man  as  you  feem  to 
be,  is   xool.   a  year.     It  would  be 
madriefs»  if  not  injuftice,  to  pay  the 
otlW-  xool.  for  fuch  apurpole,  when 
it  was  left  to  my  difcretion  to  pay  it, 
or  not,  with  a  view  to  djfcourage 
that  litigious  fpirit,  which  is  one,  of 
an  hundred,  of  this  poor  woman's; 
bad  qualities.' 

j^nd  thus,  for  the  prefent,  ftands 
this  affair.-  I  look  upon  my  trouble 
from  this  woman  as  over,  till  fome 
new  fcheme  arifes,  either  among  theib 
people,  or  from  others  whom  fhe  may 
confult  or  employ.  You  and  I,  when 
-I  have  the  happinefs  to  attend  you  and 
my  other  friends,  will  not  renew  the 
fubjecl.  I  amt  &c.  . 

LETTED 
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LETTER    XIV. 


MISS  BYROti,  TO    MISS 

COI.NEBROOK,    WED.    MAR.     "it. 

SI  £  Charles  arrived  this  morning/, 
juft  as  we  had  aflembled  to  break- 
fail  ;  for  Lady  L.  is  not  an  early  riler. 
The  moment  he  entered,  funfhine 
broke  out  in  the  countenance  of  every 
one. 

He  apologized  to  all,  but  me,  for 
his  long  abfence,  efpecially  when  they 
had_/#f/;  a  gueft,  were  his  words,  bow- 
ing to  me  ;  and  I  thought  he  fighed, 
and  looked  with  tender  regard  upon 
me  ;  but  I  dared  not  alk  Mifs  Gran- 
difon whether  flie  law  any  thing  par- 
ticular in  his  devoirs  to  me. 

It  was  owing  to  his  politenefs,  I 
prefume,  that  lie  did  not  include  me 
in  his  apologies  ;  becaufe  that  would 
have  been  to  fuppofe,  that  I  had  ex- 
fefted  him.  Indeed  I  was  not  djif- 
pleafed  in  the  main,  that  he  did  riot 
compliment  me,  as  a  third  fifter.  See, 
Lucy,  what  little  circumftanceS  a 
doubtful  mind  will  fdmetimes  dwell 
Upon. 

I  was  riot  pleafed  that  he  had  been 
fo  long  abfent,  and  had  my  thoughts 
to  mylelf  upcn  it  ;  inclining  once  to 
have  gone  back  to  London  ;  and  per- 
haps/AottW,  could  I  have  fancied  myfelf 
of  importance  enough  to  make  him 
uneafybyit:  ['The  lex  !  the  lex  '/Lucy, 
will  my  uncle  fay  ;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  be  above  it's  little  foibles:]  but 
the  moment  I  faw  him,  all  my  difgufts 
were  over.  After  the  Anderfon,  the 
Danby,  the  Lord  W.  affairs,  he  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  much  more  mining 
light  than  an  hero  would  have  done, 
returning  in  a  triumphal  car  covered 
with  laurels,  and  dragging  captive 
princes  at  his  wheels.  How  much 
more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of 
'The  friend  of  Mankind,  than  that  of 
'The  Conqueror  of  Nations  ! 

He  told  me,  that  he  paid  his  com- 
pliments yefterday  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reeves.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Deane's 
vilit  to  him  ;  and  laid  very  kind,  but 
juft  things  in  his  praife.  I  read  not 
any  thing  in  his  eyes,  or  manner,  that 
gave  me  unealinefs  on  the  vifit  that 
Other  good  man  made  him. 

My  dear  Emily  iat  generoufly  un- 
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eafy,  I  faw,  for  the  trouble  flie  had 
been  the  caufe  of  giving  to  her  bed 
friend,  though  fhe  knew  not  of  a  vifit, 
that  her  mother,  and  O'Hara,  and 
Salmonet,  made  her  guardian  on  Mon- 
day, as  the  doctor  had  hinted  to  us, 
without  giving  us  particulars. 

Sir  Charles  thanked  me  for  my 
goodneis,  as  he  called  it,  in  getting 
the  good  girl  fo  happily  out  of  her 
mother's  way,  as  his  Emily  would 
have  been  too  much  terrified  to  fee  her : 
and  he  thanked  Lord  L.  for  his  tender- 
nefs  to  his  ward  on  thatoccafion. 

My  lord  gave  him  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Jervoishad  left  for  her  daughter. 
Sir  Charles  prefented  it  to  the  young 
lady,  without  looking  into  it :  fhe  jn- 
ftantly  returned  it  to  him,  in  a  very 
graceful  manner.  *  We  will  read  it  to- 

*  getherbye  and  bye;  my  Emily,'  faid 
he.     «  Dr.  Bartlett  tells  me,  there  is 
'  tendcrnefs  in  it.' 

The  doctor  made  apologies  to  him, 
for  having  communicated  to  us  fome 
of  his  letters  —  *  Whatever  Dr.  Bart- 
«  lett  does ,'  faid  Sir  Charles,  <  muft  be 

*  right. — But  what  fay  my  fitters  to 
'  my  propofal  of  correfpondence  with 
«  them  ?' 

'  We  fhould  be  glad,'  replied  Lady 
L.  *  to  fee  all  you  write  to  Dr.  Bart- 

*  lett;    but   could  not   undertake   to 

*  write  you  letter  for  letter.' 

«  Why  fo  ?' 

'  Mils  Byron,'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon, 

*  has  put  us  quite  out  of  heart  as   to 
'  the  talent  of  narrative  letter-wnt- 

*  ing.' 

4  I  mould  be  greatly  honoured  with 

*  a  fight  of  fuch  letters  of  Mifs  Byron, 
'  as  you,  my  lord,  have  feen.  —  Will 
'  Mifs  Byron,'  applying  tome, '  favour 

*  one  brother,  and  exclude  another  /' 
Brother !  Lucy ;  I    thought  he  was 

not,  at  that  time,  quite  fo  handfome 

a  man  as  when  he    firft  entered    the 

room. 

I  was  filent,  and  blufhed.     I  knew 

not  what  anfwer  to  make-,  yet  thought 

I  Ihould  fay  fomething 

«  May  we,  Sir  Charles,'  faid  Mifs 

Grandifon,  '  hope  for  a  perufal  of 
your  letters  to  Dr.  Bartktt  for  the 
fame  number  of  weeks  pail,  letter 
for  letter,  if  we  could  prevail  on 
Mifs  Byron  to  confent  to  the  prapo-. 

far 

4  Would  Mifs  Byron  confent,  apoa 

*  tlut  condition  ?' 

Y  y  «  Wfcat 
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e  What  fay  you,  Mifs  Byron  ?'  faicl 
my  lord. 

I  anfwered,  that  T  could  not  pre- 
fume  to  think,  that  the  little  chit-chat, 
which  I  wrote  to  pleafe  my  partial 
friends  in  the  country,  could  appear 
tolerable  in  the  eye  of  Sir  Charles 
€*randifon. 

They  all  anfwered  with  high  enco- 
miums on  my  pen  ;  and  Sir  Charles,  in 
the  moft  refpeftful  manner,  infifting 
upon  not  being  denied  to  fee  what 
Lord  L.  had  perui'ed ;  and  Mifs 
Grandifon  having  faid,  that  I  had,  to 
Oblige  them,  been  favoured  with  the 
return  of  my  letters  from  the  country  ; 
I  thought  it  would  look  like  a  too 
meaning  particularity,  if  I  refufed  to 
oblige  him,  in  the  Jight  (though  not 
a  very  agreeable  one,  I  own  to  you, 
Lucy)  of  another  brother :  I  told 
him,  that  I  would  fhew  him  very  wil- 
lingly, and  without  condition,  all  the 
letters  I  had  written,  of  the  narrative 
kind,  from  my  firft  coming  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  dreadful  mafquerade  af- 
fair, and  even  Sir  Harry's  barbarous 
treatment  of  me,  down  to  the  delive- 
rance he  had  fo  generouily  given  me. 

How  did  he  extol  me,  for  what  he 
called  my  noble  franknefs  of  heart! 
In  that  grace,  he  faid,  I  excelled  all  the 
women  he  had  converfed  with.  He 
affured  me,  that  he  would  net  wifh  to 
fee  a  line  that  I  was  not  willing  he 
fhould  fee ;  and  that,  if  he  came  to 
a  word  or  palfage  that  he  could  fup- 
pofe  would  be  of  that  nature,  it  fhould 
have  no  place  in  his  memory. 

Mifs  Grandifon  called  out  —  *  But 
*  the  condition.  Sir  Charles-—' 

*  Is  oaly  this/  replied  I,  («  I  am 
fure  of  your  candour,  Sir  5)  that 
you  will  cerrecl:  me,  where  I  am 
wrong,  in  any  of  my  notions  or  fcnti- 
ments.  I  have  been  very  pert  and 
forward  in  fome  of  my  letters  ;  par- 
ticularly in  a  difpute  that  was  car- 
ried on  in  relation  to  learning  and 
languages.  If  I  could  not,  for  im- 
proevement-&}a.Q,  more  heartily  be- 
fpeak  your  correction  than  your  ap- 
probation, I  fhouid  be  afraid  of  your 
eye  there.' 

«  Excellent  Mifs  Byron!  Beauty 
fhall  not  bribe  me  on  your  fide,  if  I 
think  you  wrong  in  any  point  that 
you  fubmit  to  my  judgment : — and 
if  I  am  beauty  proof,  I  am  fure  no- 
thing «x  earth  can  biafs  me.. 


Mifs  Grandifon  faid,  me  vronldf 
number  the  letters  according  to  their 
dates,  and  then  would  give  them  to 
me,  that  I  might  make  fuch  condi- 
tions with  her  brother  on  the  loan,  as 
every  one  might  be  the  better  for. 

BREAKFAST     being     over,    Mif* 
Grandifon  renewed  the  talk  of  the  viik 
made  here  by  Mrs.   O'Hara  on  Sun- 
day laft.   Mifs  Jervois  very  prettily  ex- 
preffed  her  grief  for  the  trouble  given  her 
guardian  by  her  unhappy  mother.  He 
drew  her  to  him,  as  he  fat,  with  looks 
of  tendernefs  ;  and  called  her  his  dear 
Emily;  and  told    her,  ihe    was    the 
Child    of  his  companion.     You   are 
called    upon,    my     dear/   faid   he, 
young  as   you  are,  to     a    glorious- 
trial  j  and  hitherto  you  have  fhone 
in  it:   I  wifh  the  poor  woman  would 
be  but  half  as  much  the  mother,  as- 
you  would  be  the  child  !  But  let  us 
read  her  letter.' 

Hi sgoodnefs  overwhelmed  her.  He 
took  her  mother's  letter  out  of  his 
pocket :  fhe  flood  before  him,  drying 
her  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  fupprefs 
her  emotion  ;  and  when  he  had  un- 
folded the  letter,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waift.  Surely,  Lucy,  he  is  the 
tendereft,  as  well  as  braveft  of  men  ! 
What  would  I  give  for  a  picture 
drawn  but  with  half  the  life  and  love 
which  fhone  out  in  his  looks,  as  he 
caft  his  eye,  now  on  the  letter,  and 
now  up  to  his  Emily!—'  Poor  woman!' 
faid  he,  two  or  three  times,  as  he  read  : 
and,  when  he  had  done,  '  You  muft 
'  read  it,  my  dear,'  faid  he";  *  there  is 
'  the  mother  in  it :  we  will  acknow- 

*  ledge  the  mother,  wherever  we  cao 

*  find  her.' 

Why  did  not  the  girl  throw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  juit  then  ? — She 
was  ready  to  do  fo.  '  O  my  beft  of 

*  guardians'11  faid   fhe;  and,   it  was 
plain,  was  but  juft  reilrained,  by  vir- 
gin modefty,  from  doing  fo ;  her  handr 
caught  back,  as  it  were,  and  refting 
for   a  moment  on  his  fhoulder  :  and 
fhe  looked  as  much  abafhed,  as  if  fhe 
had  not  checked  herfelf. 

I  took  more  notice  of  this  her  grate- 
ful motion,  than  any  body  elfe.  t 
was  affected  with  the  beautiful  check, 
and  admired  her  for  it. 

'  And  muft  I,  Sir,  would  you  have 
f  me,  read  it  ?  I  will  reure  to  my 

*  chamber  with  it.* 
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He  rofe,  took  her  hand,  and  coming 
with  her  to  me,  put  it  into  mine  :  '  Be 
fo  good,  Madam,  to  fortify  this 
worthy  child's  heart,  by  your  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  while  me  reads 
the  motbery  in  the  only  inftance  that 
I  have  ever  known  it  vifible  in  this 
unhappy  woman.' 
Emily  and  I  withdrew  into  the  next 
room  ;  and  there  the  good  girl  read 
the  letter  ;  but  it  was  long  in  read- 
ing ;  her  tears  often  interrupting  her : 
and  more  than  once,  as  wanting  a  re- 
fuge, me  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  in  filent  grief. 

I  called  her  twenty  tender  names  ; 
but  I  could  not  fay  much  :  what  could 
I  ?  The  letter  in  fome  places  affecled 
me.  It  was  the  letter  of  a  mother  .who 
feemed  extremely  fenfible  of  hardmips. 
Her  guardian  had  promifed  obferva- 
tions  upon  it :  I  knew  not  then  all  the 
unhappy  woman's  wickednefs ;  I  knew 
not  but  the  hufband  might  be  in  fome 
fault.  —  What  could  I  fay  ?  I  could 
notthink  of  giving  comfort  to  a  daugh- 
•  ter  at  the  expence  of  even  a  bad  mo- 
ther. 

Mifs  Grandifon  came  to  us  :  me 
kitted  the  fobbing  girl,  and  with  ten- 
dernefs,  calling  us  her  two  loves,  led 
us  into  the  next  room. 

Sir  Charles,  it  feems,  had  owned,  in 
our  ab fence,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
CTHara,  and  Captain  Salmonet,  had 
made  him  a  vifit  in  town,  on  their 
return  from  Colnebrook,  and  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  to  be  vexed  at  his  own 
behaviour  to  them. 

Mifs  Jervois  gave  the  letter  to  her 
guardian,  and  went  behind  his  chair, 
on  the  back  of  which  me  leaned,  while 
he  looked  into  the  letter,  and  made  ob- 
fervations  upon  what  he  read,  as  nearly 
in  the  following  words  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

"  An  unhappy  mot  her ,  <wbofe  faults 
f{  ba<ve  been  barbaroujly  aggravated." 
My  Emily's  father  -was  an  indulgent 
hufband!  He  forgave  this  unhappy 
woman  crimes,  which  very  few  men 
would  have  forgiven  :  fhe  was  the 
wife  of  his  choice ;  he  doated  on 
her  j  his  firft  forgivenefs  of  an  atro- 
cious crime  hardened  her. 
'  When  he  could  not  live  with  her, 
he  removed  from  place  to  place,  to 
avoid  her  :  at  laft,  afraid  of  her  pri- 
vate machinations,  which  were  of 
the  blacked  nature,  he  went 


'  in      order    to     purfue    that     traf- 
'  fick   in  perfon,  which   he  managed 

*  to    great  advantage   by   his   agents 

*  and  factors  ;  having  firft,  however, 

*  made  a  handfome  provifion  for  his 

*  wife. 

'  Thither,  after  fome  time  parted  in 
'  riot  and  extravagance,  me  followed 
'  him. 

'  I  became  acquainted  with  him  at 

*  Florence.     I  found  him  to  be  a  fen- 
'  fible  and  honeft  man ;  and  every  one 

*  whom  he  could  ferve,  or  affift,  expe- 
'  rienced  his  benevolence.     Not  a  fin- 

*  gle  foul  who  knew  him.,  but  loved 
'  him,  this  wife  excepted. 

'  She  at  that  time  infifted  upon  his 

*  giving  up  to  her  management,  his 
1  beloved  Emily;  and  folemnly  pro- 
'  fnifed  reformation,   on  his  compli- 

*  ance.     She     knew    that    the    child 
'  would  be  a  great  fortune. 

*  I  was  with  Mrs.  Jervois,  on  her 
'  firft  vifit  to   him  at  Leghorn  ;  and, 
'  though    I  had    heard   her  character 
'  to  be  very  bad,  was  inclined  to  be- 
'  friend  her.     She   was    fpecious.     I 

*  hoped  that  a  mother,  whatever  'wife 
'  me  made,  could  not  be  but  a  mother ; 

*  and  poor  Mr.  Jervois  had  not   been 
'  forward  to    fay    the  worft   of  h«r, 
'  But  fhe  did  not  long  fave  appear - 
'  ances.     The  whole  Englifh   facloiy 
'  at  Leghorn   were   witnefles   of  her 

*  flagrant   enormities.     She  was  ad- 
'  dicled  to  an  excels  that  left  her  no 

*  guard,  and  made   her  a  ftranger  to 
'  that  grace  which  is  the  glory  of  a 

*  woman. 

*  I  am  told,  that  fhe  is  lefs  frequent- 
'  ly   intoxicated  than  heretofore.      I 
'  fhould  be  glad  of  the  leaft  fhadow 
'  of  reformation  in  her.     That  odious 
'  vice  led   her  into  every  other,  and 
f  hardened  her  to  a   fenfe  of  marne. 

*  Other  vices,  perhaps,  at  nrft,  wanted 

*  that   to   introduce    them ;    but  the 
'  moft  flagitious  have  been  long  ha- 

*  bitual  to  her. 

'  Nothing  but  the  juftice  due  to  the 
'  character  of  my  departed  friend, 

*  could  have  induced  me  to  fay  what 

*  I  have  faid  of  this  unhappy  woman. 

*  Forgive  me,  my  Emily  :  but  fhall  I 

*  not  defend  your  father  ? — I  have  not 

*  faid  the  --worft  I  could  fay  of -his  wife. 

*  Yet  fhe   writes,  That  her  faults 
(  ba<ve  been  barbaroujly   aggravated) 

*  in  order  to  jufijy  the  ill  ufage  of  a 
<  bit/band?  "  -vj/'o,"  me  fays,  "  ivas 

Y  y  i  <c  Mt 
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«  notfaultlefs"  Illufageofahu(band ! 
Wretched  woman !  Sheknewlmuft 
fee  this  letter  :    how  could  (he  write 
thus  ?  She  knows  that  I  have  authen- 
tick  proofs  in  my  cuftody,  of  his  un- 
exceptionable goodnefs  to   her ;    and 
confeffions  under  her  own  hand,  of 
her  guilt  and  ingratitude  to  him. 
'  But,  my  Emily—'  and  he  arofe, 
and  took  her  hand,    her    face    over- 
whelmed with  tears  :   *  You  may  re- 
'  joice  in  your  father's   character  -.  he 
•*  was  a  good  man,  in  every  fenfe  of 
'  the  word.     With  regard  to  her,  he 

*  had  but  one  fault,  and  that  was,  his 

*  indulgence — Shall  I  fay,  that  after 

*  repeated  elopements,  after  other  men 

<  had  caft  her  off,  he  took  her  back ! 

*  When  me  had  forfeited  his  love,  his  . 

*  pity  operated  in  her  favour  ;  and  (lie 
'  was  hardened  enough  to  defpife  the 

*  man  who  could  much  more  eafily 
'  forgive    than    punilh    her.      I    a.m 

*  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  fay  this; 

*  but  repeat,  that  the  memory  of  my 

*  friend  muft  hot  be  unjuftly  loaded. 
f  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  fuggeft 
c  the  lhadow  of  a  plea  that  would  ex- 

*  tenuate   any    part  of   her   vilenefs, 

*  either  refpefting  him  or  herfelf :  let 

<  whofe-foever  character   fuffer  by  it, 

*  I  would  fuggeft  it.     How  often  has 
'  this  worthy  hufband  wept  to  me,  for 

*  thofe  faults  of  his  wife,  for  which 

*  Jhe  could  Hot  be  forry. 

'  I  difcourage  not  thefe  tears,  my 
«  Emily,  on  what  you  have  heard  me 
'  fay';  but  let  me' now  dry  them  up.' 

He  took  her  own  handkerchief,  and 
tenderly  wiped  her  cheeks  :  '  It  is  un- 
«  neceflary,' proceeded  he,  'to  fay  any 
'  thing  farther,  at  this  time,  in  defence 

*  of  your  father's  character :  we  come 

*  now  to  other  parts  of  the  letter,  that 
'  will  not,  I  hope,  be  fo  affecting  to 

*  the  heart  of  a  good  child. 

*  She  infifts  xipon  your  making  her 

*  a  vifit,  or  receiving  one  from  her : 
'  (he  longs,  (he  fays,  to  fee  you ;  to 

*  lay  you  in  her  bofom.     She  congra- 
'  tulates  you,  on  your  improvements  : 
'  (he  very  pathetically  calls  upon  you, 

*  not  to  defpife  her— 

*  My  dear  girl !    you  /hall  receive 
'  her  vifit:  (he  (hall  name  her  place 
'  for  it,    provided  I  am   prefent.     I 

*  mall  think  it  a  fign  of  her  amend - 

*  ment,  if  (he  is  really  capable  of  re- 
'  joking  in  your  improvements.     I 


*  have  always  told  you,  that  you  muft 
'  diftinguifti   between    the  crime  arid 

*  the  mother :    the  one  is   intitled  to 

*  your  pity  ;  the  other  calls  for  your 
'  abhorence — Do  you  chufe,  my  dear, 
'  to  fee  your  mother  ? — I  hope  you  do. 

*  Let  not  even  the  faulty  have  caufe  to 
'  complain  of  unkindnefs   from  us. 
'  There  are  faults  that  muft  be  left  to 
'  Heaven  to  puntfti ;   and  againft  the 
'  confequences  of  which  it  behoves  us 
1  only  to  guard,  for  our  own  fakes. 

*  I  hope  you  are  in  a  fafe  protection, 
'•  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her: 
'  you  are  guarded  therefore.     Can  my 
'  Emily  forget  the  terrors  of  the  latft 
'  interview,  and  calmly,  in  my  pre- 

*  fence,  kneel  to  her  mother  ?' 

'  Whatever  you  command  me  to  do, 
'  I  will  do.' 

'  I  would  have  you  anfwer  this  let-. 
'  ter.  Invite  her  to  the  houfe  of  youi 
(  guardian — I  think  you  mould  not 
'  go  to  her  lodgings  :  yet,  if  you  in- 
'  cline  to  fee  her  there,  and  (he  infifts 

*  upon  it,  I  will  attend  you.' 

*  But,  Sir,  muft  I  own  her  hufband 
'  for  my  father?' 

'  Leave  that  to  mp,  my  dear  :  litt 
'  things,  punctilios,  are  not  to  be  ftooc 
'  upon;  pride  (hall  have  no  conce 
'  with  us.  But  I  muft  firft  be  fatis- 
'  fled,  that  the  man  and  (he  are  actually 

*  married.     Who  knows,  if  they  are, 
'  but  his  dependence  on  her  annuity, 
'  and  the  protection  (lie  may  hope  for 
'  from  him,  may  make  it  convenient 
'  to  both,  to  live  in  a  more  creditable 

*  manner  than  hitherto  (he  has  aimed 
1  to  do  ?    If  (he  fave  but  appearances, 

*  for  the   future.,    it  will  be  a  point 
'  gained.' 

*  I  will  in  every  thing,  Sir,  do  as 
'  you  would  have  me.' 

1  One  thing,  my  dear,  I  think,  I 
'  will  advife :  if  they  are  really  mar- 
f  ried  ;  if  there  be  any  profpe6l  of  their 
'  livjng  tolerably  together;  you  (hall, 
'  if  you  pleafe,  (your  fortune  is  very 
'  large)  make  them  a  handfome  pre- 

*  fent;  and  give  hope,  that  it  will  be 

*  an  annual  one,  if  the  man  behave 
'  with  civility  to  your  mother.     She 

*  complains,  that  (he  is   made  poor, 

*  and  dependent.     Poor  if  (he  be,  it 
'  is  her  own  fault:  (he  brought  not 
'  aool.    to  your  father.     Ungrateful 
'  woman  !  he  married  her,  as  I  hinted, 
'  for  love.    With  200! .  a  year,  well 
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«  paid,  me  ought  not  to  be  poor;  but 
f  dependent  (he  mull  be.  Your  father 
would  have  given  her  a  larger  an- 
nuity, had  he  not  known  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  was  but  ftrengthen- 
ing  her  hands  to  do  mifchief ;  and  to 
enable  her  to  be  more  riotous.  I 
found  a  declaration  of  this  kind 
among  his  papers,  after  his  death. 
This  his  intention,  if  there  could  have 
been  any  hope  of  a  good  ufe  to  be 
made  of  it,  juftifies  my  advice  to 
you,  to  enlarge  her  ftipend  :  I  will 
put  it  in  fuch  a  way,  my  dear,  that 
you  (hall  have  the  credit  of  it ;  and 
I  will  take  upon  myfelf  the  advice 
of  reftraining  it  to  good  behaviour, 
for  their  own  fakes,  and  for  yours.' 
'  O  Sir !  how  good  you  are !  yen 
may  give  rne  courage  to  wilh  to  fee 
my  poor  mother,  in  hopes  that  it 
will  be  in  my  power  to  do  her  good : 
continue  to  your  Emily  the  blefling 
of  your  direction,  and  I  (hall  be  a 
happy  girl  indeed.  O  that  my  mo- 
ther may  be  married !  that  fo  (he 
may  be  entitled  to  the  beft  you  (hall 
advife  me  to  do  for  her.' 
'  I  doubt,  her  man  is  a  man  of  the 
f  town,'  added  he ;  <  but  he  may  have 

*  lived  long  enough  to  fee  his  follies. 
She  may  be  tired  of  the  life  (he  has 
led.     I  have  made  feveral  efforts  to 
do  her  fervice,  but  have  no  hope  to 
reclaim  her;  I  wi(h  (lie  may  now  be 
a  wife  in  earneft.     But  this  I  think 
(hall  be  my  laft  effort— Write,  my 
dear ;  but  nothing  of  your  intention . 
If  (he  is  not  married,  things  muft 
remain  as  they  are.' 

She  haftened  up  ftairs,  and  very  foon 
returned,  with  the  following  lines— 

«    MADAM, 

*  T  Befeech  you  to  believe,  that  I  am 

*  not  wanting  in  duty  to  my  mo- 
ther. You  rejoice  my  heart,  when 
you  tell  me,  that  you  love  me.  My 
guardian  was  fogood,  before  I  could 
have  time  to  aik  him,  as  to  bid  me 
write  to  you,  and  to  let  you  know, 
that  he  will  himfelf  prefent  me  to 
you,  whenever  you  pleafe  to  favour 
me  with  an  opportunity  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  at  his  houfe  in  St. 
James's  Square. 
'  Let  me  hope,  my  dear  mamma, 
1  that  you  will  not  be  fo  angry  with 
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your  poor  girl,  as  you  was  laft  time 
I  faw  you  at  Mrs.  Lane's  5  and  then 
I  will  fee  you  -with  all  the  duty  that 
a  child  owes  to  her  mother.  For  I 
am,  and  ever  will  be,  your  dutiful 
daughter^ 

•EMILIA  JERVOIS/ 

Sir  Charles  generoufly  fcrupled  the 
laft  paragraph.  *  We  will  not,  I 
«  think,  Emily,'  faid  he,  «  remind  a 

*  mother,  who  has  written  fuch  a  let- 
'  ter  as  that  before  us,  of  a  behaviour 

*  that  (he  mould  be  glad  to  forget.' 
Mifs    Grandifon    de  fired   it    might 

ftand.     '  Who  knows/  faid  (lie,   but 
it    may    make    her    afhamed    of  her 

*  outrageous  behaviour  at  that  time  ?* 

*  She  delerves  not  generous  ufage,* 
faid  Lady  L.  *  me  cannot  feel  it.1 
'  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Sir  Charles; 
biit  we  mould  do  proper  things,  for 
our  own  Jakes,  whether  the  perfons 
are  capable  of  feeling  them  as  they 
ought,  or  not. — What  fay  you,  Mils 
Byron,  to  this  laft  paragraph  ?' 
I  was  entirely  in  his  way  of  thinlc- 
ing,  and  for  the  reafon  he  gave;  bat 
the  two  ladies  having  given  their  opi- 
nion in  a  pretty  earn  eft  manner,  andmr 
lord  laying  he  thought  it  might  pafs,  t 
was  afraid  it  would  look  like  b?fpeakinj 
his  favour  at  their  expence,  if  I  adopt- 
ed his  fentimcnts  :  I  therefore  declined 
giving  my  opinion.    Exit  being  willing; 
to  keep  Emily  in  countenance,  who  lit 
fufpended  in  her  judgment,  as  one  who 
feared  me  had  done  a  wrong  thing,  I 
faid,  it  was  a  very  natural  paragraph, 
I  thought,  from  Mifs  Jervois's  pen  ; 
as  it  was  written,  I  dared  to  fay,  ra- 
ther in  apprehenfion  of  hard  treatment, 
from  what  (he  remembered  of  the  laft, 
than  in  a  fpirit  of  recrimination  or  re- 
fentment. 

The  good  girl  declared  it  was.  Both. 
ladies,  and  my  lord,  faid,  I  had  diitin- 
guifhed  well :  but  Sir  Charles,  though 
he  faid  no  more  upon  the  fubjeft,  looked 
upon  each  filter  with  meaning;  which 
I  wondered  they  did  not  obferve.  Dr. 
Bartlett  was  withdrawn,  or  I  believe 
he  would  have  had  the  honefty  to  (peak, 
out,  which  I  had  not:  but  the  point 
was  a  point  of  delicacy  and  gpncro- 
fity  ;  and  I  thought  I  ihould  not  leem 
to  imagine,  that  I  underftood  it  better1 
.  thaa. 
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than  they:  nor  did  T  think  Sir  Charles 
would  have  acquiefced  with  their  opi- 
nion. 

Mifs  Jervois  retired,  to  tranfcribe 
her  letter.  We  all  Separated  to  drefs  ; 
and  I,  having  foon  made  an  alteration 
in  mine,  dropped  in  upon  Dr.  Bartlett 
in  his  clofet. 

I  am  ftealing  from  this  good  man  a 
little  improvement  in  my  geography  ; 
I  am  delighted  with  my  tutor,  and  he 
promiles  to  be  pleafed  with  his  fcholar ; 
but  fometimes  more  interefting  arti- 
cles flide  in  :  but  now  he  had  juft  be- 
gan to  talk  of  Mifs  Jervois,  as  if  he 
would  have  led,  I  thought,  to  the  pro- 
pofal  hinted  at  by  Mifs  Grand  ifon, 
from  the  letter  (he  had  fo  clandestinely 
feen,  of  my  taking  her  under  my  care, 
when  Sir  Charles  entered  the  doctor's 
apartment.  He  would  have  withdrawn, 
when  he  faw  me;  but  the  doctor,  ri- 
fmg  from  his  chair,  befought  him  to 
oblige  us  with  his  company. 

I  was  filly:  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
caught  there.     But  why  was  I  filly  on 
being  found  with  Dr.  Bartlett  ? — But 
let  me  tell  you,   that  I  thought   Sir 
Charles  himfelf,  at  firft  addreffmgme, 
fecmed  a  little  unprepared.     '  You  in- 
vited me  in,  doctor :  here  I  am.  But  if 
you  were  upon  a  fubject  that  you  do 
not  purfue,  1  fliall  look  upon  myfelf 
as  an  intruder,  and  will  withdraw.' 

*  We  had  concluded  one  fubject,  Sir, 
and  were  beginning  another — I  had 
juft  mentioned  Mifs  Jervois.' 

*  Is  not  Emily  a  good  child,  Mifs 
•  Byron  ?'  faid  Sir  Charles. 

<  Indeed,  Sir,  file  is.' 

We  then  had  fome  general  talk  of 
the  unhappy  iituation  me  is  in  from 
fuch  a  mother;  and  I  thought  fome 
hints  would  have  been  given  of  his  de- 
fire  that  (he  (hould  accompany  me  down 
to  Northamptonfhire ;  and  my  heart 
throbbed  to  think,  how  it  would  be 
brought  in,  and  how  I  fhould  behave 
upon  it :  and  the  more,  as  I  was  not 
to  be  fuppofed  to  have  fo  much  as  beard 
of  fuch  a  defigned  propofal.  What 
would  it  have  done,  had  I  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  read  the  letter  ?  But  not 
one  word  paffed,  leading  to  that  fub- 
je$. 

I  now  begin  to  feary  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  if  that  was  his  mind. 
Methinks  I  am  more  fond  of  having 
the  good  girl  with  us,  than  I  imagined 


it  was  poflible  I  ever  could  have  been. 
What  a  different  appearance  have  things 
to  us,  when  they  are  out  of  ouv  power, 
to  what  they  had  when  we  believed 
they  were  in  it  ? 

But  I  fee  not,  that  there  is  the  leaft 
likelihood  that  any  thing,  on  which  you 
had  all  fet  your  hearts,  can  happen— 
I  can't  help  it. 

Emily,  flattering  girl !  told  me,  (he 
faw  great  figns  of  attachment  to  me  in. 
his  eyes  and  behaviour  ;  but  I  fee  no 
grounds  for  fuch  a  furmifc :  his  affec- 
tions are  certainly  engaged.  God  blefs 
him,  whatever  his  engagements  are ! 
— When  he  was  abfent,  encouraged  by 
his  fitters  and  Lord  L.  I  thought  pretty 
well  of  myfelf;  but  now  he  is  jprefent, 
I  fee  fo  inany  excellences  mining  out 
in  his  mind,  in  his  air  and  addrefs, 
that  my  humility  gets  the  better  of  my 
ambition. 

Ambition!  did  I  fay?  Yes,  ambi- 
tion, Lucy.  Is  it  not  the  nature  of 
the  paflion  we  are  too  foolifhly  apt  to 
call  noble,  to  exalt  the  object,  and  to 
lower,  if  not  to  debafe  one's  felf  ?— 
You  fee  how  Lord  AV.  depreciates  me 
on  the  fcore  of  fortune.  [I  was  loth 
to  take  notice  of  that  before,  becaufe  I 
knew,  that  were  (lendernefs  of  fortxme 
the  only  difficulty,  the  partiality  of  all 
my  friends  for  their  Harriet,  would  put 
them  upon  making  efforts  that  I  would 
fooner  die  than  fuffer  to  be  made. 
This,  Lucy,  obferve,  is  between  hooks.  ] 

I  forgot  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
W/s  objection  was  permitted  to  go  off 
—-But  I  remember,  Sir  Charles  made 
no  attempt  to  anfwer  it :  and  yet  he 
tells  my  lord,  that  fortune  is  not  a 
principal  article  with  him;  and  that  he 
has  an  ample  eftate  of  his  own.  No 
queftion  but  a  man's  duties  will  rife 
with  his  opportunities.  A  man,  there- 
fore, may  be  as  good  with  a  lefs  eftate, 
as  with  a  larger  :  and  is  not  goodnef$ 
the  effential  part  of  happinefs  ?  Be  our 
ftation  what  it  will,  have  we  any  con- 
cern but  humbly  to  acquiefce  in  it, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  belonging  to  that 
ftation  ? 

But  who,  for  felfi/h  confiderations, 
can  wifh  to  circumfcr'ibe  the  power  of 
this  good  man  ?  Tlie  greater  opportu- 
nities he  has  of  doing  good,  the  higher 
muft  be  his  enjoyment. — No,  Lucy, 
do  not  let  us  flatter  ourfelves. 

Sir  Charles  rejoices  on  Sir  Hargrave'* 
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having,  juft  now,  by  letter,  fufpended 
the  appointment  till  next  week,  of  his 
dining  with  him  at  his  houfe  in  the 
foreft. 


LETTER    XV. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

I  Left  Sir  Charles  with  Dr.  Bartlett. 
They  would  both  have  engaged  me 
to  flay  longer  j  but  I  thought  the  ladies 
would  Tnifs  me,  and  think  it  particu- 
lar to  find  me  with  him,  in  the  doctor's 
clofet. 

My  lord  and  the  two  fitters  were  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-room  adjoming 
to  the  library :  on  my  entrance,  '  Well, 
Harriet,'  faid  Mil's  Grandifon,  *  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  find  out  my 
brother.  You  muft  be  prefent  too 
yourfelf,  and  put.  in  a  word  now  and 
then.  We  mall  fee  if  Dr.  Bartlett 
is  right,  when  he  fays,  that  my  bro- 
ther is  the  moft  unreferved  of  men.' 
Juft  then  came  in  Dr.  Bartlett— 
I  think,  defter,'  faid  Lady  L.  '  we 
will  take  your  advice,  and  afk  my 
brother  all  the  queftions  in  relation 
to  his  engagements  abroad,  that  come 
into  our  heads.' 

She  had  not  done  fpeaking,  when 
Sir  Charles  entered,  and  drew  his 
diair  next  me ;  and  juft  then,  I  thought 
myfelf,  he  looked  upon  me  with  equal 
benignity  andrefpecl. 

Mifs  Grandifon  began  with  taking 
notice  of  the  letter  from  which  Dr. 
Bartlett,  fhe  faid,  had  read  fome  paf- 
feges,  of  the  happinefs  he  had  pro- 
cured to  Lord  W.  in  ridding  him  of 
his  woman,  She  wifhed,  ftie  told  him, 
that  me  knew  who  was  the  lady  he  had 
in  his  thoughts  to  commend  to  my  lord 
for  a  wife. 

*  I  will  have  a  little  talk  with  her 
before  I  name  her,  even  to  you,  my 
lord— and  my  fitters .  I  am  fure  my 
lifters  will  approve  of  their  aunt,  if 
me  accept  of  my  lord  for  a  hufband : 
I  mail  pay  my  compliments  to  her  in 
my  return  from  Grandifon  Hall. — 
Do  you,  Charlotte,  chufe  to  accom- 
pany me  thither?  I  muft,  I  think, 
be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the 
church.  I  don't  afk  you,  my  lord — 
nor  you,  Lady  L.— -fo  fhort  as  my 
itiiy  will  be  there.  I  purpofe  to  go 
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*  down  on  Friday  next,  and  return  the 

*  Tuefday  following.' 

Miss  GR.  'I  think,  brother,  I 
'  mould  wifh  to  be  excufed.  If,  in- 
'  deed,  you,  fliould  (lay  there  a  week 

*  or  fortnight,  I  could  like  to  attend 

*  you  j  and  fo,  I  dare  fay,  would  Lord; 
'  and  Lady  L.' 

SIR  CH.    *  I  muft  be  in  town  on 

*  Wednefday  next  week  ;  but  you  may 
'  ftay  the  time   you  mentioned  :  you 
'  cannot   pals    it  difagrceably  in   the 
'  neighbourhood   of   the   Hall;    and 
f  there  you  will  find  your  coufin  Gran- 

*  difon  ;  he  will  gallant  you  from  one 

*  neighbour  to   another;    and,    if    I 

*  judge  by  your  freedoms  with  him, 

*  you  have  a  greater  regard  for  him, 

*  than  perhaps  you  know  you  have.' 
Miss   GR.    «  Your  fervanr,    Sir,' 

bowing — '  But  I  will  take  my  revenge 
«  —Pray,  Sir  Charles,  may  I  afk  (we 

*  are  all  brothers  and  fifters) — * 

SIR  CH.  «  Stop,  Charlotte,'  (plea- 
fantly  :  )  'if  you  are  going  to  afk  any 

*  queftions  by  way  of  revenge,  I  an- 

*  fwer  them  not.' 

Miss  GR.  *  Revenge! — Not  re- 
'  venge,  neither — But  when  my  Lord 

*  W.  as  by  the  pa/ages  Dr.  Bartlett 
'  was  fo  good  as  to  read  to  us,  propofed 
c  to  you  this  bdy  for  a  wife,  and  that 
'  lady ;  your  anfwers  gave  us  appre- 
'  henfion  that  you  are  not  inclined  to 

*  marry — ' 

LADY  L.    *  You  are  very  uncerc-. 

*  monious,  Charlotte — ' 

Indeed,  Lucy,  me  made  me  tremble. 
Sure  he  can  have  no  notion  that  I  have 
feen  the  whole  letter — feen  myfelf 
named  in  it. 

Miss  GR.    «  What  fignifies  cere- 

*  mony  among  relations  ?' 

SIR  CH.  «  Let  Charlotte  have  her 
'  way.' 

Miss  GR.  'Why  then,  Sir,  I  would 
'  afk  —  Don't  you 'intend  one  day  to 

*  marry  ?' 

SIR  CH.  '  I  do,  Charlotte.  I  fhall 
'  not  think  myfelf  happy  till  I  can  ob- 

*  tain  the  hand  of  a  worthy  woman.' 

I  was,  I  am  afraid,  Lucy,  vifibly 
affe6led :  I  knew  not  how  to  ftay ;  yet 
it  would  have  looked  worfe  to  go. 

Miss  GR.  «  Very  well,  Sir — And 
f  pray,  have  you  not,  either  abroad  or 
'  at  home,  feen  the  woman  you  could 
'  wifh  to  call  yours  ? — Don't  think  me 
'  impertinent,  brother,' 

SIR 
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SIR  CH.    {  You  cannot  be  impertl- 

*  nent,    Charlotte.      If  you  want  to 

*  know  any  thing  of  me,  it  pleafes  me 

*  heft,  when  you  come  directly  to  the 

*  point/ 

Miss  GR.  «  Well,  then,  if  I  can- 

*  not  be  impertinent;  if  you  arc  beft 
«  pleafed  when   you   are    moft   freely 

*  treated;  and  if  you   are  inclined   to 
4  marry;  pray,  why  did  you   decline 

*  the  propofals  .mentioned  by  Lord  W. 

*  in   behalf  of  Lady  Frances  N.  of 
'  Lady  Anne  S .  and  I  cannot  tell  how 

**  many  more?' 

SIR  CH.  '  The  friends    of  the  firft 

*  named  lady  proceeded  not  generoufly 

*  with  my  father,  in  that  affair.    The 
«  whole  family  build  too  much  on  the 

*  intereft.  and  quality  of  her  father.     I 

*  wanted  not  to  depend  upon  any  pub - 
'  lick  man :  I  chofe,  as  much  as  pof- 

*  fible,  to  fix  my  happinefs  within  rny 

*  own  little  circle  5  I  have  ftrcng  paf- 

*  {ions;   I  am  not  without  ambition. 
«  Had  I  loofened  the  reins  to  the  latter, 

*  young  man  as  I  am,  my  tranquillity 

*  would  have  been  pinned  to  the  fea- 
c  ther  in   another  man's  cap.      Does 

*  this  fatisfy  you,  Charlotte,  as  to  La- 

*  «ly  Frances  ?' 

Miss  GR.    *  Why  yes;    and  the 

*  eafier,  becaufe  there  is  a  lady  whom 
«  I    could    have    preferred    to    Lady 

*  Frances/ 

*  I  fhould  not,'  thought  I,  *  have 

*  been  prefent  at  this  converfation.' 
Lord  L.   looked   at  me.      Lord.  L. 
ihould  not  have  looked  at  me  :  the  la- 
dies did  not. 

SIR  CH.  *  Who  is  me?' 

Miss  GR.  *  Lady  Anne  S.  you 
'  know,  Sir — Pray  may  I  aflc,  why 
'  that  could  not  be  /" 
.  SIR  CH.  '  Lady  Anne  is,  I  believe, 
'  a  deferving  woman;  but  her  fortune 
'  mufthave  been  my  principal  inducs- 
'  ment  had  I  made  my  addreffes  to  her. 
'  I  never  yet  went  fo  low  as  that  alone, 
'  for  an  inducement  to  fee  a  lady  three 

*  times.* 

Miss  GR.  *  Then,  Sir,  you  have 

*  made    your    addrefles    to    ladies  — 
«  Abroad,  I  fuppofe  ?' 

SIR  CH.  *  I  thought,  Charlotte, 
'  your  curiofity  extended  only  to  the 
'  bdies  in  England.1 

Miss  GR.  *  Yes,  Sir,  it  extends 
'  to  ladies  in  England  and  out  of  Eng- 
«  land,  if  any  there  be  that  have  kept 

*  my  brother  a  fmgle  man,  when  fuch 


*  offers    have  been  made  him  as  wd 
t  think  would  have  been  unexception- 

*  able.    But  you  hint,  then,  Sir,  that 
'  there  are  ladies  abroad — * 

SIR  CH,    «  Take   care,    Charlotte, 

*  that  you  make  as  free  a  refpondent,; 

*  when  it  comes  to  your  turn,  as  you 

*  are  a  questioner'. ' 

Mi  s  s  G  R .  'By  your  anfwers  to  my 
f  queftions,  Sir,  teach  me  how  I  am  to' 

*  anfwer  yours,  if  you  have  any  to  afk.V 
SIR  CH.    «   Very   well,    Charlotte. 

f  Have  I  not  anfwered  fatisfa&orily 

*  your  queftions  about  the  ladies  you 

*  named  ?' 

Miss  GR.  «  Pretty  well.  But,  Sir, 
'  have  you  not  feen  ladies  abroad  whom 
'  you  like  better  than  either  of  thofe  I 

*  have  named  ? — Anfwer  me  to  that.' 
Sin  CH.  «  t  bavej  Charlotte,  and!' 

'  at  home  too.' 

Miss  GR.  '  I  don't  know  what  t« 
'  fay  to  you — But  pray,  Sir,  have  you 
'  not  feen  ladies  abroad  whom  you 

*  have  liked  better  than  any  you  ever 

*  faw  at  home  ?' 

SIR  CH.  «  No.    But  tell  me,  Char- 
'  Ibtte,  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ?' 
Miss  GR.  (  Only,  brother,  that  we 

*  long  to  have  you  happily  married  j 

*  and  we  are  afraid,  that  your  declin- 

*  ing  this  propofal  and  that,  is  owinj 

*  to  fome  previous  attachment—/ 

*  now  all  is  out.' 

LORD  L.  *  And  now,  my  dear  bro- 

*  ther,  all  is  out.' 

LADY  L.  *  If  our  brother  will  gra4- 
'  tify  our  curiofity—' 

Had  I  ever  before,  Lucy,  fo  great  a 
call  upon  m£  as  now,  for  prefence  of 
mind  ? 

Sir  Charles  fighed  :  he  paufed;  and 
at  laft  faid — '  You  are  very  generous, 

*  very  kind,  in  your  wifhes  to  fee  me 

*  married.     I  have  feen  the  lady  with 

*  whom,  of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

*  I  think  I  could  be  happy.' 

A  fine  blufh  overfpread  his  face, 
and  he  looked  down.  '  Why,  Sir 
'  Charles,  did  you  blufh  ?  Why  did 

*  you  look  down  ?'  The  happy,  thrice 
happy  woman,  was  not  prefent,  was 
Ihe  ?  Ah,  no!  no!  no!'— 

SIR  CH.  *  And  now,  Charlotte, 
'  what  other  queftions  have  you  to  aflc, 

*  before  it  comes  to  your  turn  to  an- 

*  fwer  fome  that  I  have  to  put  toyou?* 
Miss  GR.  'Only  one — Is  the  lady 

*  a  foreign  lady  ?' 

How  every  body  but  I  looked  at 
him;, 
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him,  expecting  his  anfwer ! — He  really 

befitated.  Atlait,  '  I  think,  Charlotte, 

you  will  excufe  me,  if  I  fay,  that 

this  queftion  gives  me  fbme  pain— « 

becaufe  it  leads  to  another,  that,  if 

made,  I  cannot  at  prefent  myfdf  an- 

TVtr,'    ['But why  fo,  Sir?'  thought 

I :  ]    c  And  if  not  made,  it  cannot  be 

'  of  any  fignificatiori  to  fpeak  to  this.' 

LORD  L.    *  We  would  not  give  you 

*  pain,  Sir  Charles  :  and  yet — ' 

SIR  CH.      *  What  yet,    my  dear 

*  Lord  L.  ?' 
L  o  a  D  L .  '  When  I  was  at Florence, 

'  there  was  much  talk — ' 

SIR  CH.  <  Of  a  lady  of  that  city— 
Olivia,  my  lord  ! — There  was. — She 
has  fine  qualities,  but  unhappily 
blended  with  others  lefs  approve - 
able. — But  I  have  nothing  to  wifh 
for  from  Olivia.  She  has  done  me 
too  much  honour.  I  mould  not  fo 
readily  have  named  her  now,  had  (he 
herfelf  been  more  folicitous  to  con- 
ceal the  diftin6tion  fhe  honoured  me 
with.  But  your  lordfhip,  I  dare 
hope,  never  heard  even  ill-<will  open 
it's  mouth  to  her  difreptitation,  only 
that  fhe  defcended  too  much  in  her 
regard  for  one  object.' 
LORD  L.  *  Your  character,  Sir 
Charles,  was  as  much  to  the  repu- 
tation of  her  favour,  as — ' 
SIR  QH.  (Interrupting.}  f  O  my 
lord,  how  brotherly  partial !  But, 
this  lady  out  of  the  queftion,  my 
peace  has  been  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
tender  fault  in  my  conilitution. — 
And  yet  I  would  not  be  without  it.' 
The  fweet  Emily  arofe,  and,  in  tears, 
vtent  to  the  window.  A  fob,  endea- 
voured to  be  fuppreffed,  called  our  at- 
tention to  her. 

Sir  Charles  went  and  took  her  hand} 

*  Why  weeps  my  Emily  ?' 

*  Becaufe  you,  who  fo  well  deferve 
'  to  be  happy,  feem  not  to  be  fo.' 

Tender  examples,  Lucy,'  are  catch- 
ing :  I  had  much  ado  to  reftrain  my 
tears. 

He  kindly  confoled  her.  {  My  un- 
happir.efs,  my  dear,'  fald  he,  'arifes 
chiefiy  from  that  of  other  people. 
I  mould,  but  for  that,  be  happy  in 
myfelf,  becaufe  I  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate my  mind  to  bear  inevi- 
table evils,  and  to  make,  if  poffible, 
a  virtue  of  neceffity. — But,  Charlotte, 
fee  how  grave  you  have  made  us  ail ! 
and  yet  I  mult  enter  with  you  upon  a 


fubieft  that  poflibly  may  be  thought 

as  ferious  by  you,  as  that  which  at 

prefent  I  wilh  to  quit.' 

<  Wifh   to  quit!'—4  The   queftiori 

gave  him  fome  pain,  becaufe  it  led  to 

another,  which  he  cannot  himfelf,  at 

prefent,  anfwer!' — What,  Lucy,  let 

me  afk  you,  before  I  follow  him  to  his 

next  fubjecl,  can  you  gather  from  what 

panned  in  that  already  recited  ?  If  he  is 

himfelf  at  an  uncertainty,  he  may  de- 

ferve   to  be  pitied,  and  not  blamed  : 

but  don't  you  think  he  might  have  an- 

fwered,  whether  the  lady  is  a  foreigner, 

or  not  ? — How  could  he  kno-iv  what  the 

next  queftion  would  have  been  ? 

I  had  the  a  durance  to  afk  Mifs  Gran- 
difon  afterwards,  aiide,  whether  any 
thing  cedld  be  made  out.  or  gueffed  at, 
by  his  eyes,  when  he  fpoke  of  having 
feen  the  woman  he  could  prefer  to  all 
others  ?  For  he  fat  next  me ;  fhe  over- 
againft  him. 

'  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  him,* 
faid  fhe  :  *  but  be  the  lady  native  or 
*  foreigner,  it  is  my  humble  opinion, 
'  that  my  brother  is  in  love.  He  has 
'  all  the  fymptoms  of  it,  that  I  can 
'  guefs  by.' 

I  am  of  Charlotte's  opinion,  Lucy. 
Such  tender  ibntimems  ;  fuch  fwcetnefs 
of  manners  ;  fuch  gentlenefs  of  voice  ! 
—Love  has  certainly  done  all  this  for 
him:  and  the  lady,  to  be  fure,  is  a 
foreigner.  It  would  be  ftrange  if  fuch 
a  man  fhould  not  have  engaged  his 
heart  in  the  {even  or  eight  years  part  j 
and  thole  from  eighteen  to  twtnty-fix 
or  feven,  the  moft.  fufceptible  of  a  man's 
life. 

But  what  means  he  by  faying,  (  His 
<  peace  has  been  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
'  tender  fault  in  his  conftitution  r1— 
Compafjlon,  I  fuppofe,  for  fome  un- 
happy object. — I  will  foon  return  to 
town,  and  there  prepare  to  throw  my- 
felf into  the  arms  of  my  deareft.  re- 
lations in  Northamptonshire:  I  fhall 
otherwife,  perhaps,  add  to  the  number 
of  thofe  who  have  broken  his  peace. 
But  it  is  ftrange,  methinks,  that  he 
could  not  have  anfwered,  Whether  the 
lady  is  a  foreigner,  or -net. 

Dr.  '  Bartlett,  you  are  miftaken  : 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  not  fo  very 
K/;-refervedaman  as  you  laid  he  was. 

But  oh!    my  dear  little    flattering 

Emily,  how  could  you  tell  me,  that 

you  watched  his  eyes,  and  faw  them 

always  kindly   bent   on  me?  —  Yes, 

Z  z  perhaps, 
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perhaps,  when  you  thought  fo,  he  was 
drawing  companions  to  the  advantage 
of  his  fair  foreigner,  from  my  leis 
agreeable  features  I—- 
But this  Olivia!  Lucy.  I  want  to 
Jcnow  fomething  more  of  her:  *  No- 
*  thing,'  he  fays  f  to  wifh  for  from 
'  Olivia." — Poor  lady !  Methinks  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  pity  her. 

Well  frut,  I  will  proceed  now  to  his 
next  fubjecl.  I  wifh  I  could  find  fome 
faults  in  him.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to 
be  under  a  kind  of  necefllty  to  be  angry 
with  a  man  whom  we  cannot  blame  : 
and  yet,  in  the  next  converfation,  you 
will  fee  him  angry.  Don't  you  long, 
Lucy,  to  fee  how  Sir  Charles  Grand! - 
fon  will  behave  when  he  is  angry? 
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MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

«  TVTOW>  Charlotte,1  faid  he,  (as 

JAI    if  he  had  fully  anfwered  the 

queftions  put  to  him — O  thefemen!) 

*  let  me  aik  you  a  queftion  or  two.— 

*  I  had  a  vifit  made  me  yefterday  by 
'  Lord  G.     What,  my  dear,  do  you 

*  intevd  to  do  with  regard  to  him  ?— 
'  But,   perhaps,  you  would  chufe  to 

*  withdraw  with  me,  on  this  queftion.'' 
Miss  GR.    *  I  wifh  I  had  made  to 

*  you  the  fame  overture  of  withdraw  - 
'  ing,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  queftions  I 

*  put  to  yoxi :  if  I  had,  I  mould  have 
'  received  more  fa  tis  faction,  I  fancy, 

*  than  I  can  now  boaft  of.' 

Si  H  CH  .  ( I  will  withdraw  with  yoxi, 

*  if  you  pleafe,   and  hear  any  other 

*  queftions  you  have  to  put  to  me.' 
Miss  GR.    '  You  can  put  no  quef- 

'  tions  to  me,  Sir,  that  I  mall  have 

*  any  objections  to  anfwer  before  this 
'  company.' 

SIR.  CH.    '  You  know  my  queftion, 
«  Charlotte.' 

Mi  s  s  G  R .  *  What  would  you  advife 

*  me  to  do  in  that  affair,  brother?' 
SIR  CH.  *  I  have  only  one  piece  of 

<  advice  to  give  you :   it  is,  that  you 

*  will  either  encourage  or  difcourage 

*  his  addrefs — if  you  know  your  own 
'  mind.' 

Miss  GR.  <  I  believe,  brother,  you 

*  want  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

SIR  CH.  '  Then  you  intend  to  en- 

*  courage  Lord  Q,?' 


Miss  GR.  '  Does  that  follow,  Sif»* 
SIR  CH.  *  Or  you  could  not  h'avt 
fuppofed,  that  I  wanted  to  part  with 
you.  But,  come,  Charlotte,  let  us 
retire.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
direct  anfwer  to  fuch  queftions  as 
thefe,  from  ladies,  before  company, 
though  the  company  be  ever  fo  nearly 
related  to  them.' 

Miss  GR.  *  I  can  anfwer,  before- 
this  company,  any  queftions  that  re- 
late to  Lord  G.' 

SIR  CH.  '  Then  you  don't  intend  to 
encourage  him  ?' 

Miss  GR.    *  I  don't  fee  how  that 
follows,  neither,  from  what  I  faid.' 
SJR  CH.    *  It  does,  very  clearly.    I 
am  not  an  abiblute  ftranger  to  the 
language  of  women,  Charlotte.' 
Miss  GR.  '  I  thought  my  brother 
too  polite  to  reflect  upon  the  fex.' 
SIR  CH.    '  Is  it  to  reflect  upon  the 
fex,  to  fay,  that  I  am  not  an  abfo- 
lute  ftranger  to  their  language?' 
Miss  GR.    'I  proteft  I  think  fo,  in 
the  way  you  fpoke  it.' 
SIR  CH.    <  Well,  then,  try  if  you 
cannot  find  a  language  to  ipeak  in, 
that  may  not  be  capable  of  fuch  an 
interpretation.' 

Miss  GR.    '  I  am  afraid  you  are 
difpleafed  with  me,  brother.     I  will 
anfwer  more  directly.' 
SIR  CH.    *  Do,   my  Charlotte:  I 
have  promifed  Lord  G.    to  procur 
him  an  anfwer.' 
MissGR.  *  Is  the  queftion  he  puts 
Sir,  a  brief  one — On  or  off?^ 
SIR  CH.     «  Truft   me,    Charlotte: 
you  may,  even  with  your  punctilio/ 
MISS'GR.    «  Will  you  not  advil 
me,  Sir  ?' 
SIR  CH.    'I  will — Topurfueyoi 
inclination.' 

Miss  GR.     «  Suppofe,  if  I  km 
jours,    that    that    would   turn 
fcale  ?' 

SIR  CH.    *  Is  the  balance  even?' 
Miss  GR.    '  I  can't  fay  that,  nei- 
ther.' 

Si  R  C  H .  '  Then  difmifs  my  Lord  G.' 
Miss  GR.  *  Indeed,  brother,  you 
are  angry  with  me.' 
SIR  CH.  (Addr  effing  himfelf  to  me.) 
I  am  fure,  Mifs  Byron,  that  I  mall 
find,  in  fuch  points  as  this,  a  very 
differenty^/fcr  in  you,  when  I  come 
to  be  favoured  with  the  perufal  of 
your  letters.  Yuur  couim  Reeves 
*  once 
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*  once  faid,  that  when  you  knew  your 
«  own  mind,  you  never  kept  any  one 
«  in  fufpenie.' 

Miss  GR.  *  But  I,  brother,  can't 
«  fay  that  I  know  my  mind  absolutely.' 

SIR  CH.  *  That  is  another  thing}  I 
'  am  filent.  Only  when  you  do,  I 
'  fhall  take  it  fora  favour,  if  you  will 
'  communicate  it  to  me,  for  your  fer- 

*  vice.1 

Miss  GR.  '  I  am  among  my  bed 
'  friends. — Lord  L.  what  is  your  ad- 

*  vice  ?  Sir  Charles  does  not  incline  to 
*,give  me  his." 

SIR  CH.  *  It  is  owing  to  my  regard 
'  to  your  own  inclinations,  and  not  to 
«  difpleafure  or  petulance,  that  I  do 

*  not.' 

LORD  L.  '  I  have  a  very  good  opi- 

*  nion  of  Lord  G. — What  is  yours, 

*  my  dear  ?'   [To  Lady  L.] 

LADY  L.  'I  really  think  very  well 
c  of  my  Lord  G.— What  is  yours, 
4  Mifs  Byron  ?' 

HARRIET.  *  I  believe  Mifs  Gran- 
«  difon  muft  be  the  fole  determiner  on 

*  this  occafion.     If  Jhe  has  no  objec- 

*  tion,  I  preiume  to  think,  that  no  one 

*  die  can  have  any.' 

Miss  GR.  t  Explain,  explain,  Har- 
«  riet— ' 

SIR  CH.  *  Mifs  Byron  anfwers  as 
'  me  always  does  :  penetration  and 
'  prudence,  with  her,  never  quit  com- 
'  pany.  If  I  have  the  honour  to  ex- 

*  plain  her  fentiments  in  giving  mine, 

*  take  both  as  follow  :  My  Lord  G.  is 
'  a  good-natured,  mild  man;  he  will 

*  make  a  woman  happy,  who  has  fome 
'  mare  of  prudence,  though  me  has  a 
'  ftill  greater  mare  of  will.     Charlotte 

*  is  very  lively  :  fhe  loves  her  jeit  al- 
'  tnofl  as  well  as  me  loves  her  friend/ 

Miss  GR.  *  How,  brother !' 
SIR  CH.    'And  Lord  G.  will  not 
'  ftand   in  competition  with  her,    in 

*  that  refpecl :  there  fhould  not  be  a 
'  rivalry    in  particular    qualities,    in 

*  marriage.     I    have   known    a    poet 

*  commence  a  hatred  to  his  wife,  on 

*  her  being  complimented  with  mak- 
'  ing  better  verfes  than  he;    Let  Char- 
'  lotte  agree  iipon  thofe  qualities  in 

*  which  me  will  allow  her  hufband  to 

*  excel ;    and  he  allow,  in  her,  thofe 
'  me  has  a  defire  to  monopolize  5  and 

*  ^11  may  do  well.' 

Miss  GR.  «  Then  Lord  G.  muft 
«  npt  be  difputed  with,  I  prefume, 


'  were  I  to  be  his  wife,  on  the  fubje& 

*  of  moths  and  butterflies/ 

SIR  CH.  *  Yet  Lord  G.  may  giv* 
1  them  up,  when  he  has  a  more  con- 

*  fiderable  trifle  to  amufehimfelf  with. 

*  Pardon   me,    Charlotte. — Are   you 

*  not,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  this 

*  converfation,  a  pretty  trifler?' 
MissGR.  (Bowing.)  'Thank  you, 

'  brother.     The  epithets  pretty,    and 
'  young,  and  little,  are  great  qualifiers 

*  of  harfli  words.' 

SIR  CH.  «  But  do  you  like  Sir  Wai- 
'  ter  Watkyns  batter  than  Lord  G.  ?* 

Miss  GR.  'I  think  not.  He  is  not, 
'  I  believe,  fo  good-natured  a  man  as 

*  the  other.' 

SIR  CH.  'I  am  glad  you  make  that 
'  diftinftion,  Charlotte.' 

Miss  GR.  «  You  think  it  a  ne- 
'  ceffary  one  in  my  cafe,  I  fuppole, 
e  Sir?' 

SIR  CH.    f  I  have  a  letter  of  his  to 

*  anfwer.     He  is  very  urgent  with  me 

*  for  my  intereft  with  you.     I  am  to 
'  anfwer  it.     Will  you  tell  me,  my 
'  fitter,'  (giving  her  the  letter)   *  what 

*  I  fhall  fay  ?' 

Miss  GR.  (After  perufingit .}  'Why, 

*  aye,  poor  man !  he  is  very  much  ia 

*  love ;  but  I  mould  have  fome  trouble 

*  to  teach  him  to  fpell ;   and  yet,  they 
'  fay,  he  has  both  French  and. Italian 

*  at  his  fingers  ends.' 

She  then  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the 
letter. 

SIR  CH.  f  I  will  not  permit  that, 
Charlotte.  Pray  return  me  the  let- 
ter. No  woman  is  intitled  to  ridicule 
a  lover  whom  fhe  does  not  intend  to 
encourage.  If  fhe  has  a  good  opi. 
nion  of  herfelf,  fhe  will  pity  him. 
Whether  fhe  has  or  not,  if  fhe  . 
wounds,  fhe  fhould  heal.  Sir  Wal- 
ter may  addrefs  himfelf  to  a  hundred 
women,  who,  for  the  fake  of  his  gay 
appearance  and  good  eftate,  will  for-  - 
give  him  his  indifferent  fpelling.' 
Miss  GR.  *  The  fluttering  feafon 
is  approaching.  One  wants  now  and 
then  a  dangling  fellow  or  two  after 
one  in  publick  •.  perhaps  I  have  not 
feen  enough  of  either  of  thefe  to  de- 
termine which  to  cbufe.  Will  you 
not  allow  one,  fince  neither  of  them 
have  'very  ftriking  merits,  to  behold 
them  in  different  lights,  in  order  to 
enable  one's  felf  to  judge  wkich  is 
the  meft  tolerable  ot  the  two  ?  Or, 
Z  z  a  *  whether 
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*  whether  a  ftill  more  tolerable  wretch 

*  may  not  offer.' 

Sih2  fpoke  this  in  her  very  archeft 
manner,  ferious  as  the  fubjecl:  was; 
and  feriouily  as  her  brother  wished  to 
know  her  inclinations. 

Sir  Charles  turned  to  Lord  L.  and 
gravely  laid,  '  I  wonder  how  our  cou- 

*  fin  Everard  is  amufing  himfelf  at  this 
«  inftant,  at  the  Hall.1 

She  was  fenfible  of  the  intended  re- 
buke, and  afked  him  to  forgive  her. 

*  *  Wit,  my  lord/  continued  he,  in- 
attentive to  the  pardon  (he  afked,  '  is 

a  dangerous  weapon  :  but  that  fpecies 
of  it  which  cannot  ftiine  without  a 
foil,  is  not  a  v.-it  to  be  proud  of. 
The  lady  before  me,  (what  is  her 
name?)  and  I,  have  been  both  under 
a  miftake :  I  took  her  for  my  fitter 
Charlotte  j  me  took  me  for  our  coufm 
Ever:./d.' 

Every  one  felt  the  feverity.  It  feemed 
to  pierce  me,  as  if  directed  to  me.  So 
unufually  fevere  from  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon;  and  delivered  with  fuch 
ferious  unconcern  in  the  manner :  I 
would  not,  at  that  moment,  have  been 
Jvlifs  Grandifon  for  the  wo  rid. 

She  did  not  know  which  way  to 
look.  Lady  L.  (amiable  woman'.) 
i'elt  it  for  her  fifter:  tears  were  in  the 
eyes  of  both. 

At   lail  Mifs  Grandifon  arofe. — '  I 

*  will  take  away  the  impoftor,  Sir;  and 

*  when  I  can  re£tify  my  miftake,  and 
«  bring  you  back  your  jTftcr,    I  hope 

*  you  will  receive  her  with  your  ufual 

*  goodnefs.' 

*  My  Charlotte!'  my  filler!1    (tak- 
ing her  hand)   '  you  muft  not  be  'very 

*  angry  with  me.     I  love  to   feel  the 

*  finer  edge  of  your  wit :    but  when  I 

*  was  belpeaking  your  attention  upon 
'  a  very  ferious  fubjecl: ;  a  fubjecl:  that 
'  concerned  the  happinefs  of  your  fu- 

*  ture  life;  and,  if  yours,  mine;   and 

*  you  could  be  able  to  fay  fomething 

*  that  became  only  the  mouth  of  an 

*  unprincipled   woman   to  fay;    how 

*  could  I  forbear   to   wifn  that  fome 

*  other  woman,  and  not  my  fifter,  had 
'  faid   it?  —  Times  and   cccaficns,  my 

*  dear  Charlotte  !' 

e  No  more,  I  befeech  you,  Sir ;    I 

*  am  fenfible  of  my  folly.    Let  me 
'  retire.' 

*  I,    Charlotte,    will  retire ;    don't 

*  you ;    but  take    the   comfort    your 
'  friends  arc  difpofed  to  give  you,«« 


'  Emily,  one  word  with  you,  my  dear.* 
She  flew  to  him,  and  they  went  ou,t 
together. 

*"'.  There,'  faid  Mifs  Grandifon,  c  has 
1  he  taken  the  girl  with  him,  to  warn 

*  her  againft  falling  into  my  folly.* 
Dr.  Bartlett  retired  in  filence. 
Lady  L.  expreffed  her  concern  for 

her  fifter;  but  faid,  'Indeed,  Char- 
'  lotte,  I  was  afraid  you  would  carry 

*  the  matter  too  far/ 

Lord   L.    blamed    her.      '    Indeed, 

*  fifter,  he  bore  with  you  a  great  while  j 

*  and  the  affair  was  a  ferious  one.    He 
'  had  engaged  very  ferioufly,  and  even 
'  from  principle,  in  it.  O  Mifs  Byron! 

*  he  will  be  delighted  with  you,  when 

*  he  comes  to  read  your  papers,  and 

*  fees  your  treatment  of  the  humble 
'  fervants  you  refolved  not  to  encou- 

*  rage.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Harriet  will  mine,  at 
{  my  expence  ;  but  may  me  ! — fmce  I 

*  have    loft   my   brother's   favour,    I 
'  pray  to  Heaven,  that  fne  may  gain 
1  it.     But  he  fhall  never  again  have 

.foil    to  fay  I    take    him  for  my 

*  coufm   Everard. — But  was    I   'very 
1  wicked,  Harriet? — Deal  fairly  with 

*  me  :  was  I  very  wicked  ?' 

'  I  thought  you  wrong  all  the  way : 
'  I  was  afraid  for  you.  But  for  what 
t  you  laft  faid,  about  encouraging  men 
'  to  dangle  after  you,  and  feeming  to 

*  aim    at   making    new  conquefts,    I 
1  could  have  chidden  you,  had  you  not 
'  had  your  brother  to  hear  it.     Will 

*  you  forgive  me?1   (whifpering  her) 
'  They  were  the  words  of  a  very  co- 
'  quette ;  and  the  air  was  fo  arch  !— - 
'  Indeed,    my    Charlotte,    you    were 
'  very  much  out  of  the  way.' 

'  So! — Every  body  againft  me  !— ^ 
'  I  muft  have  been  wrong  indeed.' 

*  The  time,  the  occa/lon,  was  wrong, 
«  fifter  Charlotte,'  faid  Lord  L.  «  Had 
'  the  fubjeft  been  of  lefs  weight,  your 
'  brother  would  have  paffed  it  off  as 

*  pleafantly  as  he  has  always  before 

*  done  your  vivacities.' 

'  Very  happy,'  replied  flie,  'to  have 
'  fuch  a  character,  that  every  body 

*  muft  be  in  fault  who /differs  from 
'  him  or  offends  him.' 

'  In  the  midft  of  his  difpleafure, 
'  Charlotte,'  faid  Lady  L.  'he  forgot 
«  not  the  brother.  The  fubjecl:,  he. 
'  told  you,  concerned  the  happinefs  of 
'  your  future  life  ;  and,  if  yours,  his,* 


^  9ne  remark,' 


refumeU  Lord  L. 

«  Imuft 
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*  I  muft  make,  to  Sir  Charles's  honour ; 

*  (take  it  not  amifs,  fifter  Charlotte:) 

*  not  the  leaft  hint  did  he  give  of  your 
error  relating  to  a    certain  affair  ; 
and  yet  he  muft  think  of  it,  fo  lately 
as  he  has  extricated  you  from  it.  His 
aim,  evidently,  is,  to  amend,  not  to 
wound.1 

'  I  think,  my  lord,,1  retorted  Mifs 
Grandifon,  with  a  glow  in  her 
cheeks,  '  you  might  have  fpared  your 
'  remark.  If  the  one  brother  did  not 
f  recriminate,  the  other  needed  not  to 
'  remind.  My  lord,  you  have  not 

*  my  thanks  for  your  remark.' 
'This  affefted  good  Lady  L.    <  Pray, 

f  fifter,  blame  not  my  lord  :  you  will 
'  lofe  my  pity,  if  you  do.  Are  not  we 
?  four,  united  in  one  caufe  ?  Surely, 

*  Charlotte,  we  are  to  fpeak  our  whole 
f  hearts  to  each  other!' 

'  So  ! — I  have  brought  man  and  wife 
f  upon  me  now.  Pleafe  the  Lord  I 
'  will  be  married,  in  hopes  to  have 

*  fomebody  on  my  fide. — But,  Harriet, 

*  fay,  am  I  wrong  -again  f"  • 

'  I  hope,  my  dear  Mifs  Grandifon,' 
replied  I,  '  that  what  you  faid  to  my 
'  lord,  was  in  pleafantry  :  and  if  fo, 

*  the  fault  was,    that   you    fpoke  .it 
'  with  too  grave  an  air.1 

<  Well,  well,  let  me  take  hold  of 

*  your  hand,  my  dear,  to  help  me  out 

*  of  this  ne-uu  difficulty.     I  am  dread - 
'  fully  out  of  luck  to-day,  I  am  forry 

*  I  fpoke  not  my  pleufantry    with    a 

*  pleafant  air — Yet  were  not  you  like- 
'  wife  guilty  of  the  fame   fault,  Lady 

*  L.?  Did  not  you   correcl  me   with 

*  too  grave  an  air?1 

'  I  am  very  willing,'  returned  Lady 
L.  *  it  fliould  pafs  fo  :  but,  my  dear, 

*  you  muft  not,   by  your  petulance, 
'  rob  yourfelf  of  the   fincerity  of  one 

*  of  the    beft  hearts    in   the   world  j' 
looking  with  complacency  at  her  lord. 

He  bowed  to  her  with  an  affectionate 
air. — Happy  couple ! 

'*  As  I  hope  to  live,1  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, *  I  thought  you  all  pitied  me, 
when  Sir  Charles  laid  fo  heavy  a 
hand  upon  me  :  and  fo  he  feemed  to 
think,  by  what  he  faid  at  going  out. 
How  did  you  deceive  me,  all  of  you, 
by  your  eyes  '.' 

'  I  do   aim  re  you,"  faid  my  lord, 
I    did     pity    you  :  but   had  I   net 
f  thought  my  fifter  in  fault,  I  fliould 
f  notS 


1  Your  fervant,  my  lord.  You  are 
'  a  nice  diftinguifher.' 

*  And  a  jufl  one,  Charlotte,'  re* 
joined  Lady  L. 

*  No  doubt    of  it,  Lady  L.    and 
that  was  your  motive  too.     I  be- 
feech  you,  let  me  not  be  deprived  of 

your  pity. — I  havejowrj  alfo,  Haiv 
riet,  upon  the  fame  kind  confedera- 
tion.' 

v  Why  now  this  archnefs  becomes 
you,  Charlotte,'  faid  I  ;  [I  was  will- 
ing it  fliould  pafs  fo,  Lucy  :]     *  This 
(  is  pretty  pleafantry.' 

*  It  is  a  pretty  fpecirnen  of  Char- 

*  lotte's  penitence/  faid  Lady  L. 

I  was  glad  Lady  L.  fpoke  this  witij 
an  air  of  good-humour  5  but  Mifs 
Grandifon  withdrew  upon  it,  not  well 
pleafed. 

We  heard  her  at  her  harpfi  chord, 
and  we  all  joined  her.  Emily  alfo  was 
drawn  to  us  by  the  mufick.  '  Tell 

*  me,  my  dear, V  faid  Mifs  Grandifon 
to  her,  (flopping) — *  have  you  not  had 

all  my  faults  laid  before  you,  for 
your  caution  ?' 

*  Indeed,  Madam,  my  guardian  faid 
but  one  word  about  you  ;  and  this 
was  it :   "  I  love  my  fifter ;  /he  has 

'  amiable  qualities  ;  we  are  none  of 
'  us  right  at  all  times.  You  fee, 
'  Emily,  that  I,  in  chiding  her,  fpoke 
'  with  a  little  too  much  petulance. " 

*  God  for  ever  blefs  my  brother  !* 
faid  Mifs  Grandifon,   in    a    kind  of 
rapture :     *  but   now     his     goodnefs 
'  makes  my  flippancy  odious   to  my- 

*  felf — Sit  down,  my  child,  and  play 
<  your  Italian  air.1 

This  brought  in  Sir  Charles.  He 
entered  with  a  look  of  ferenity,  as  if 
nothing  had  palfed  todifturb  him. 

When  Emily  had  done  playing  and 
finging,  Mifs  Grandifon  began  to 
make  apologies  :  but  he  faid,  '  Let 
'  us  forget  each  other's  failings;  Char- 

*  lotte.' 

Notice  being  given  of  dinner,  Sir 
Charies  complaifantly  led  his  fifter 
Charlotte  to  her  feat  at  the  table. 

A  moft  intolerable  fuperiority  ! — I 
wifh  he  would  do  fomething  wrong} 
fomething  cruel :  if  he  would  but  beap 
malice,  would  but  ftiffen  his  air  by  re- 
fentment,  it  would  be  fomething.  As 
a  man,  cannot  he  be  lordly  and  aifum- 
ing,  and  where  he  is  fo  much  regarded, 
J  may  fay/tared,  nod  his  imperial 
ffgnifU 
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fignificance  to  his  vafTnls  about  him  ? 
—Cannot  he  be  imperious  to  fervants, 
to  fhew  his  difpleafure  with  principals! 
No !  it  is  natural  to  him  to  be  good 
and  juft.  His  whole  aim,  as  my  lord 
observed,  is,  *  to  convince  and  amend, 

*  and  not  to  wound  or  hurt.' 

After  dinner,  Mils  Grandifon  put 
into  my  hands  the  parcel  of  my  letters 
which  I  had  con  Tented  Sir  Charles 
Jhould  &e.  *  Mils  Byron,  Sir/  faid 
flic,  '  will  oblige  you  with  the  peru- 
fal  of  fome  of  her  letters.  You  will 
in  them  fee  another  fort  of  woman 
than  your  Charlotte.  May  I  amend, 
and  be  but  half  as  good ! — When 
you  have  read  them,  you  will  fay, 
*e  Amen ;"  and,  if  your  prayer  take 

*  placejwillbefatisn'ed  with  your  lifter.' 
He  received  them  from  me,  ftand- 

ing  up,  bowing  ;  and  killed  the  papers 
•with  an  air  of  gallantry  that  I  thought 
greatly  became  him:  ['  O  the  vanity 
'  of  this  girl !'  methinks  my  uncle 
fays  at  this  place.]  He  put  them  in 
his  pocket, 

'  Without  conditions,  Harriet?'  faid 
Mifs  Grandifon. *  Except  thofe 

*  of  candour,  yet  correction,1  anfwer- 
ed  I.     Again  he  bowed  to  me. 

I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to  it, 
Lucy }  but  I  think  Sir  Charles  looks 
highly  pleafed  to  hear  me  praifed  j 
and  the  ladies  and  my  lord  mil's  no 
opportunity  to  fay  kind  things  of  me  : 
but  could  not  he  have  anfwered  Mils 
Grandifon's  queftion,  Whether  his 
favourite  was  a  foreigner  or  not  ? — 
Had  any  other  queftion  arifen  after- 
wards, that  he  had  not  cared  to  anfwer, 
he  could  but  have  declined  anfvvering 
it,  as  he  did  that. 

What  a  great  deal  of  writing  does 
the  reciting  of  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour's  converfation  make,  when  there 
are  three  or  four  fpeakers  in  com- 
pany j  and  one  attempts  to  write  what 
each  fays  in  the  firji  perfon  !  I  am 
amazed  at  the  quantity,  on  looking 
back.  But  it  ivill  be  fo  in  narrative 
letter-writing.  Did  not  you,  Lucy, 
write  as  long  letters,  when  you  -went 
with  your  brother  to  Paris  ? — I  forget. 
Only  this  I  remember,  that  I  al- 
ways was  forry  when  I  came  to  the 
end  of  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite 
othcrwife  with  mine. 

By  the  way,  I  am  concerned  that 
Lady  D.  is  angry  with  me :  yet,  me- 


thinks, me  mews,  by  her  anger,  that 
me  had  a  value  for  me.  As  to  what 
you  told  me  of  Lord  D.'s  fetting  his 
heart  on  the  propofed  alliance,  I  am 
not  fo  much  concerned  at  that,  be- 
caufe  he  never  law  me  :  and  had  the 
affair  been  in  his  own  power,  'tis  likely 
he  would  not  have  been  very  folicitous 
about  his  fuccefs.  Many  a  one, 
Lucy,  I  believe,  has  found  an  ardour, 
when  repulfed,  which  they  would  ne- 
ver have  known,  had  they  fucceeded. 

Lady  Betty  and  Mifs  Clements  were 
fo  good  as  to  make  me  a  vifit,  this 
afternoon,  in  their  way  to  Windfor, 
where  they  are  to  pafs  two  or  three 
days.  They  lamented  my  long  ab- 
fence  from  town ;  and  Lady  Betty 
kindly  regretted  for  me,  the  many 
fine  entertainments  I  had  loft,  both 
publick  and  private,  by  my  country 
excurfion  at  this  unpropitious  feafon 
of  the  year,  as  (he  called  it,  Ihrugging 
her  moulders  as  if  in  companion  to 
my  ruftick  tafte. 

Good  lady  !  Ihe  knew  not  that  I 
am  in  company  that  want  not  enter- 
tainments out  of  thcmftlvesi  They 
have  no  time  to  kill,  or  to  delude: 
on  the  contrary,  our  conftant  com- 
plaint is,  that  time  flies  too  faft  j  and 
I  am  lure,  for  my  part,  I  am  forced 
to  be  a  manager  of  it ;  lince,  between 
converfation  and  writing,  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  fpare  ;  and  I  never  in  my 
life  devoted  fo  few  hours  to  reft. 

Sir  Charles  fpoke  very  handfomely 

of  Mifs  Clements,  on  occalion  of  Mifs 

Grandifon's  faying,  me  was  a  plain, 

but  good  young  woman.     *  She  is  not 

a  beauty,'  faid  he,    '   but  me   has 

qualities  that  are  more  to  be  admire^ 

than  mere  beauty.' 

'  Would   me  not,'  aflced  Lady  L. 

make  a  good  wife   for  Lord  W.  ?* 

—There  is,'  faid  Sir  Charles,  «  too 

great  a  difparity  jn  years.     She  has, 

and   muft  have,   too    many   hopes. 

My  Lord  W.'s  wife  will,  probably, 

be    confined    fix    months    out    of 

twelve,  to  a  gouty  man's  chamber. 

She  muft  therefore  be  one  who  has 

outlived  half  her  hopes:  me  muft 

have  been  acquainted  with  affliction, 

and    known    difnppointment.      She 

muft  confider  her  marriage  with  him, 

though   as  an  a6l  of  condefcenfion, 

yet   partly  as    a   preferment.      Her 

teudernefs  will,  by   this  means,  be 

«  engaged} 
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en<rap;ed ;  yet  her  dignity  fupported: 
ant!  if  (he  is  not  too  much  in  years 
to  bring  my  lord  an  heir,  he  will 
then  be  the  moft  grateful  of  men  to 
her.1 

«  My  dear  brother,"  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
ifon,  '  forgive  rrie  all  my  faults  : 
your  acY-ons,  your  fentiments,  mall 
be  the  rule  of  mine"'! — But  who  can 
come  up  to  you  ?  The  Danbys— 
Lord  W.— - ' 

*  Any  body  may,  Charlotte,'  inter- 
upted  Sir  Charles.  *  who  will  be 
guided  by  the  well-known  rule  of 
doing  to  ethers,  as  you  would  they 
Jhould  do  unto  you.  Were  you  in  the 
fituation  of  the  Danbys,  of  Lord 
W.  would  you  not  wifh  to  be  done  by, 
as  I  have  done,  and  intend  to  do,  by 
them?  What  muft  be  thofe  who, 
with  hungry  eyes,  wait  and  wifh  tor 
the  death  of  a  relation  ?  May  they 
not  be  compared  to  favages  on  the 
fea-fhore,  who  look  out  impatiently 
for  a  wreck,  in  order  to  plunder  and 
prey  upon  the  ipoils  of  the  mifera- 
ble  ?  Lord  W.  has  been  long  an  un  - 
happy  man  from  want  of  principles : 
I  ill  all  rejoice,  if  I  can  be  a  means  of 
convincing  him,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  he  was  in  a  wrong  courfe, 
and  of  making  his  latter  days  happy. 
Would  I  not,  in  my  decline,  wilh  for 
a  nephew  that  had  the  fame  notions  ? 
And  can  I  expect  inch  a  one,  if  I  let 
not  the  example  ?' 
Pretty  foon  after  fupper,  Sir  Charles 
Jeft  us  5  and  Mifs  Grandifon,  feeing 
me  in  a  reverie,  faid,  *  I  will  lay  my 
life,  Harriet,  you  fancy  my  brother 
is  gone  up  to  read  your  letters— Nay, 
you  are  in  the  right ;  for  he  whif- 
pered  as  much  to  me,,  before  he 
withdrew.  But  do  not  be  appre- 
henfive,  Harriet,'  (for  me  faw  me 
concerned;)  '  you  have  nothing  to 
*  fear,  lam  fure.' 

Lady  L.  laid,  that  her  brother's 
notions  and  mine  were  exactly  alike, 
on  every  fubjecl.  :  but  yet,  Lucy,  when 
one  knows  one's  caufe  to  be  under  ac- 
tual examinations, one  cannot  but  have 
fume  heart-aches. — Yet  why  ? — if  his 
favourite  woman  is  a  foreigner^  what 
fignifies  his  opinion  of  my  letters  ?— 
And  yet  it  does  :  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  well  thought  of  by  the 
Worthy. 


LETTER    XVII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION, 
THURSDAY,  MAR.  2}. 

WE  fat  davn  early  this  morning 
to  brcakfail :  Mifs  Grandifun 
difmifled   the  attendants,   as   fboii  as 
Sir  Charles  entered  the  room. 

He  addreffed  himfelf  to  me,  the  mo- 
ment he  faw  me  :  '  Admirable  Mifc 
Byron/  faid  he,  *  what  an  enter- 
tainment have  your  letter's  given 
me,  down  to  a  certain  period! — Hovr, 
at  and  after  that,  have  they  diftreffed 
me  for  your  fufferings  from  a  fa- 
vage ! — It  is  well  for  him,  and  per- 
haps for  me,  that  I  faw  not  foon- 
er  this  latter  part  of  your  affect- 
ing ilory :  I  have  read  through  tire 
whole  parcel.' 

He  took  it  from  his  bofom,  and, 
with  a  refpe£lful  air,  prefented  it  to 
me — *  Ten  thoufand  thanks  for  the 

*  favour — I  dare  not  hope  for  farther 
'  indulgence  — Yet   not  to  fay,  hovr 

*  defirous  I  am  —  But  forgive  me  — 

*  think  me  not  too  great  an  incroacher.* 
I  took  them. 

'  Surely,  brother/  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, *  you  cannot  already  have  read 

*  the  whole.' 

*  I  have— I  could  not  leave  them— 

*  I  fat  up  late — ' 

'  And  fo/  thought  I,  *  did  your 
«  fijler  Harrier,  Sir/ 

(  Well,  brother/  faid  Mifs  Gran- 
difon, *  and  what  are  the  faults?* 

'  Faults!  Charlotte. — Such  a  noble 

*  heart!  fuch  an  amiable  franknefs! 
'  No  prudery  !  No  coquetry  1  Yet  To 
'  much,  ani  fo  iuftly,  admired  by  as 

*  many  as  have   had  the  happinefs  to 
'  approach   her!'— Then,  turning  to 
me,  '  I  adore,  Madam,  the  goodnefs, 
.*  the  g reatnefs,  of  your  heart/ 

How  I  blufhed  !  how  I  trembled ! 
How,  though  fo  greatly  flattered,  was 
I  delighted ! 

(  Is  Mifs  Byron,  in  thofe  letters,  all 

*  perfect,  all  faultlefs,  all  excellence, 
'  Sir  Charles/  afked  Mifs  Grandifon: 

*  isthere  no — But  I  amfeniible  (though 
'  you  have  raifed  my  envy,  I  allure 
'  you)  that  Mifs  Byron's  is  another 

*  fort  of  heart  than  your  poor  Char- 

*  lotte's.' 

«  But 
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«  But  I  hope,  Sir,'  faid  I,  c  that  you 

*  will  correci — ' 

*  You   called  upon  me  yefterday,' 

interrupted  he,  *  to  attend  to  the  de- 
bate between  you  and  Mr.  Walden : 
I  think  I  have  fomething  to  obfefve 
upon  that  fubjecl:.  I  told  you,  that 
beauty  fhould  not  bribe  me.  I  have 
very  few  obfervations  to  make  up- 
on it.' 

LADY  L.  f  Will  you  give  us,  bro- 
ther, your  opinion,    in   writing,  of 
what  you  have  read  *?' 
SIR  CH.  *  That  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume :  and  it  would  be  almoft  all  pa- 
negyrick.' 
How  flattering !  —  But  this  foreign 

lady,  Lucy ! — 

Lady  L.  began  another  fubjecl:. — 
'  Pray,  brother,'  faid  fhe,  <  let  me 
revive  one  of  the  topicks  of  yefter- 
day— concerning  Lord  G.    and   Sir 
Walter  Watkyns — And  I  hope  you, 
Charlotte,  will  excufeme/ 
Miss  GR.  *  If  it  can   be  revived, 
without  reviving  the  memory  of  my 
flippant  folly  —  Not  elfe  will  I  ex- 
cufe   you,  Lady  L.'     And,  cafting 

her  eye  balhfully  round  her,  Dr.  Bart- 

lett  withdrew  j  but  as  if  he  had  bufi- 

nefs  to  do. 

LADY  L.  '  Then  let  me  manage 
this  article  for  my  fifter.  You  faid, 
brother,  that  you  have  engaged  to 
give  Lord  G.  either  hope  or  other- 
wife—' 

SIR  CH.  '  Lord  G.  was  very  ear- 
neft  with  me  for  my  intereft  with 
my  fifter.  I,  fuppofmg  that  fhe  is 
now  abfolutely  difengaged,  did  un- 
dertake to  let  him  know  what  room 
he  had  for  hope,  or  if  any  ;  but  told 
him,  that  I  would  not,  by  any 
means,  endeavour  to  influence  her.' 
LADY  L.  «  Charlotte  is  afraid  that 
you  would  not  of  yourfclf,  from 
difpleafure,  have  revived  the  fubjecl: 
—Not  that  fhe  values — ' 
There  fhe  flopped. 
SIR  CH.  '  I  might,  at  the  time,  be 
a  little  petulant :  but  I  Jbould  have 
revived  the  fubjecl,  becauie  I  had 
engaged  to  procure  an  anfwer  for  an 
abfent  perfon,  to  a  queltion  that  was 
of  the  higheft  importance  to  him : 
but,  perhaps,  I  fhould  have  entered 
into  the  fubjedl:  with  Charlotte  when. 
we  were  alone.' 


LADY  L.  *  She  can  have  no  objec- 

*  tion,  I  believe,  to  let  all  of  us,  who 

*  are  prefeut,  know  her  mind,  on  this 

*  cccafion.' 

Miss  GR.    '  To   be  fure  I  have 

*  not.' 

LADY  L.  '  What  fignifies  min- 
'  cing  the  matter?  I  undertook,  at  her 
'  defire,  to  recall  the  fubjecl:,  becaufe 
'  you  had  feemed  to  intereft  yourfelf 
'  in  it.' 

SIR  CH.  '  I  think  I  know  as  much 
'  of  Charlbtte's  mind  already,  from 
'  what  you  have  hinted,  Lady  L.  as 
'  I  ought  to  be  inquilitive  about.' 

LADY  L.  '  How  fo,  brother? 
«  What  have  I  faid  ?' 

SIR  CH.  '  What  meant  the  words 
'  you  flopped  at — Not  that  foe  'values  ? 
'  —Now,  though  I  will  not  endeavour 

*  to  lead  her    choice  in  behalf  of  a 
'  prince;    yet  would  I    be  earneft  to 

*  oppofe  her  marriage  with  a  man  for 

*  whom  fhe  declaredly  has  no  value.' 
LADY  L.   *  You  are  a    little  fud- 

'•  den  upon  me,  Sir  Charles.' 

SIR  CH.  '  You  muft  not  think  the 
'  words  you  flopped  at,  Lady  L.  flight 

*  words :   principle,    and    Charlotte's 

*  future  happinefs,  and  that  of  a  wor- 
'  thy  man,  are  concerned  here.     But 
'  perhaps   you    mean  no  more    than 
'  to  give  a  little   fpecimen   of    lady- 
'  like   pride  in  thole    words.      It  isi 
'  a  very  hard  matter  -for  women,  on 

*  fuch  occafions  as  thefe,  to  be  abfo- 
'  lutely  right. — Dear  Mifs    Byron,* 
bowing   to  me,  '  excufe  me. — There 
'  is  one  lady  in  the  world,  that  ought 

*  not,  from   what  I  have  had  the  ho- 
'  nour  to  fee,  on  her  o<wn  account,  to 

*  take  amifs  my  freedom  with  her  lex, 

*  tho'  flic  perhaps  will  on  that  of  thole 

*  fhe  loves.  But  have  I  not  fome  reafon 

*  for  what  I  fay,  even  when  Lady  L. 
'  fpeaking  for  her  lifter  on  this  con- 

*  cerning  fubjecl:, cannot  help  throwing 

*  in  a  lalvo  for  the  pride  of  her  lex.' 
HARRIET.  *   I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but 

'  Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandifon  will 
'  explain  themfelves  to  your  fatisfao 
'  tion.' 

Lady  L.  then  called  upon  her  fifter. 

Miss  GR.  '  Why,  as  to  value— 
'  and  all  that — to  be  lure — Lord  G. 

*  — is  not  a  man  that — '  (And  then 
fhe  looked  round  her  on  each  perfon)— 
{  that  a  woman — Hem! — that -a  wo- 
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*  mnn — But,  brother,  I  think  you  are 
'  a  little  too  ready^-to— to — A  word 

and  a  blow,  as  the  faying  is,  are  two 
things.— Not  that—1  And  there  me  * 
topped. 

SIR  CH.  (Smiling.}  <  O  my  dear 
Lord  L  !  What  (hall  we  fay  to  thefe 
Not  tbafs  ?  Were  I  my  couiin  Ever- 
ard,  I  am  not  fure  but'l  mould  fup- 
pofe,  when  ladies  were  fnfpending 
unnecefiarily,  or  with  affectation, 
the  happinefs  of  the  man  they  refolve 
to  marry,  that  they  were  reflecting 
on  themfelves  by  an  indirect  ac- 
knowledgment of  f elf -denial — ' 
Miss  GR.  '  Good  God!  brother.' 
I  was  angry  at  him,  in  my  mind. 
•'  How  came  this  good  man/  thought 
I,  '  by  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  of  our 

*  fex  ?'  What,  Lucy,  could  a  woman 
do  with  fuch  a  man,  were  he  to  ap- 
ply to  her  in  courtmip,  whether  ihe 
denied  or  accepted  of  him  ? 

SIR  CH.  *  .You  will  confider,  Lady 

*  L.    that    you .  and    Charlotte  have 
'  brought  this  upon  yourielves.    That 
«  I    call    female  pride,  which  diitin- 
«  guifties  not  either  time,  company,  or 

• '  occafion.     You  will  remember,  that 
'  Lord    G.   is    not   here;  we  are   all 

*  brothers  and  lifters  : — and  why,  Char- 
'  lotte,  do  you  approve  of    entering 
'  upon   the  fubjcct  in   this  company  ; 

*  yet  come  with  your   exceptions,  as 
«  if  Lord  G.  had  his  father  prefent, 
«•  or  pleading  for  him?  Thefe  "  Net  that 
'*«  Jhe  values,"  and  fo-forth,  are  fo  like 
'  the  dealings  between  petty  chapmen 
'  and    common  buyers    and     fellers, 

*  that  I   love   properly   (obferve   that 

*  I  fay  properly)  to   difcourage  them 
'  among  perfons  of  fenle  and  honour. 
«  But  come,  Charlotte,  enter  into  your 

*  own   caufe:  your  are   an   excellent 
«  pleader  on    occafion.      You  know, 
'  or  at  leaft  you  ought  to  know,  your 

*  own  mind.     I   never  am  for  encou- 
'  raging  agency—  (Lady  L.  excufe  me 
<  _^Will  you  give  up  yours?) — where 

*  principals  can  be  prefent/ 
LADvL.    '  With  all  my  heart.     I 

-  «  ftumbled  at  the  very  threlhold.— E'en, 
«  Charlotte,   be    your  own  advocate. 
'  The  caufe  is  on.' 
Miss  GR.    '  Why,  I  don't  know 

*  what  to  fay.' — My  brother  will  be 
'  J~°  peremptory,  perhaps — ' 

SIR  CH.  «  A  good  lignforfome- 
«  body — Don't  you  think  fo,  Madam?' 
to  me.—'  Bxit  the  inail  will  draw  in 
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'  it's  horns,  if  the  finger  haftily  touch 
'  it.— Come,  no   good  fign,   perhaps, 

*  Charlotte. — I  will  not  be  peremptory. 
'  You  Jhall  be  indulged,   if  you  have 
'  not  already  been   indulged  enough, 
'  in  all  the  pretty  circmn ambages  cuf- 

*  ternary  on  thefe  occaiions.' 

Miss  GR.  '  This  is  clr^'rmir.g!— 

*  But  pray,  Sir,  \vhat  is  your  advice, 
«  onthisfubjeft?' 

SIR  CH.  'In  our  former  conver- 
'  fation  upon  it,  I  told  you  what  I 
'  thought  of  my  lordVgood-humcur; 

*  what  of  your  vivacity  —  Can  you, 

*  Charlotte,    were    you   the  wife    of 
'  Lord  G.  content  yourfelf  now  and 
f  then  to  make  him  ftart,  by  the  ia'uu- 
'  cet-likc  delicacy  of  your  wit,  with- 
'  out  going   deeper    than    the    fkin? 
(  Without  expofing  him  (and  yourfelf 

*  for  doing  fo)  to  the  ridicule  of  others? 

*  Can  you  bear  with  his  foibles,  if  he 

*  can    bear  with  yours?    And   if  the 
'  forbearance  is  greater  on    hi:  fide, 
'  than  on  yours,,  can  you  value  him  for 
1  it,  and  for  his  good-humour?' 

Miss  GR!  l  Finely  run  off,  upon 

*  my  word ! ' 

SIR  CH.  'I  am  afraid  only,  that 
<  you  will  be  able,  Charlotte,  to  do 

*  what  you  will  with  him.     I  am  for- 
1  ry  to  have  caufe  to  fay  that  I  have 
'  feen   very  good   women  who    have 
'  not  known  how  to  bear  indulgence  1 
'  —Waller  was  not  abfolutely  wrong, 
'  as    to  fucb,   when   he   {aid,  "  that 
ct  women"  were  born  to  be  controlled." 
'  If  controul    is  likely  to  be  neceffa- 

*  ry,   it  will  be  with  women  of  fuch 
'  charming  fpirits  as  you  know  whofe, 
'  Charlotte,   who    will    not    confine 
'  to  time  and   place    their   otheriuife 
f  agreeable  vivacities.' 

Miss  GR.  «  Well  but,  Sir,  if  it 
c  mould  chance  to  be  fo,  and  I  were 
'  Lord  G.'s  upper-Iervahtj  tw controul 

*  implies   dominion;    what  a  fine  ad- 
'  vantage  would  he  have  in  a  brother, 

*  who  could direft  him  fowell,  (though 

*  he  might  ftill,  perhaps,  be  a  bache- 

*  lor)  how  to. manage  a  wife  fo  ilip- 
'  pant!' 

SIR   CH.    f  Bachelors,    Charlotte, 

'  are  cloie  obfervers.     It  is  not  every 

"'  married  couple,  if  they  were  folici- 

*  tous  to  have  a  bachelor  marry,  that 
'  fhould  admit  him  into  a  very  clofe 

*  intimacy  with  themfelves.' 

Miss  GR.  (Archly.)  '  Pray,  Lord 

*  L,  did  we  not  once  hear  out'  coujin 
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*  Everard  make  an  obfervation  of  this 

*  nature  ?' 

SIR  CH.   '  Fairly  retorted,   Char- 

*  lotte! — But  how  came  your  coufm 

*  Evcrard  to  make  this  obfervation  ? 
«  I  once  heard  you  lay,  that  he  was 

*  but  z  common  obferver.     Every  mav- 

*  ried  pair  is  not  Lord  and  Lady  L.' 
Miss  GR.  «  Well,  well,  I  believe 

'  married  people  muft  do  as  well  as 
'  they  can.  But  may  I  aik  you,  bro- 
'  ther,  is  it  owing  to  fuch  obferva- 
'  tions  as  thofe  you  have  been  making, 

*  that  you  are  now  a  iingle  man  ?' 
SIR  CH.  '  A  fair  queftion  from  you, 

*  Charlotte.     I  anfwer,  It  Is  not.' 
Miss  GR.  *  I  mould  be  glad  with 

*  all  my  heart,  to  know  what  is.' 
SIR  CH.  *  When  the  fubjecl  comes 

*  fairly  on  the  carpet,  your  curiofity 
"  may  perhaps  be  gratified.     But  tell 

*  me,  do  you  intend  that  the  fubjeft 
«  you  had  engaged  Lady  L.  to  intro- 

*  duce,  in  relation  to  Lord  G,  and  Sir 
«  Walter  Watkyns,    mould  be    dif- 
'  miffed,  atprefent?  I  mean  not  to  be 

*  peremptory,  Charlotte :  be  not  ajraid 

*  to  anfwev.' 

MissGa.  <  Why  that's  kind.   No, 

*  I  can't  fay,    that  I  do :    and  yet  I 
'  frankly  confefs,    that  I  had  much 

*  rather  aft,  than  anfnver  queftions. 

*  You  know,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  wicked 

*  curiofity.' 

SIR   CH.    «  Well,   Charlotte,  you 
'  will  find  me,  wicked  as  you  call  it, 

*  very  ready,    at  a  proper  time,    to 

*  gratify  it.     To  fomc  things  that  you 
'  may  want  to  know,  in  relation  to 
'  my  fituation,   you  needed  not  now 

*  to  have  been  a  ftranger,  had  I  had 
'  the  pk-afure  of  being  more  with  you, 

*  and  had  you  yourfeif  been  as  explicit 
<  as  I  could  have  wifhed  you  to  be. 
4  But  the  crifis  is  at  hand.     When  I 

*  am  certain  myfelf,  you  fhall  not  be 

*  in  doubt.     I  would  not  fuppofe,  that 

*  my  happinefs  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
'  ence  to  my  fifters  j  and  if  it  be  not, 

*  I  mould  be  ungrateful,   not  to  let 

*  them  know  every  thing  I  know,  that 

*  is  likeljUo  *Se&  it.* 

See !  Lucy.     What  can  be  gathered 
from  all  this  ?  But  yet  this  fpeech  has 

*  noble  found  with  it :  don't  you  think 
it  has  ?    It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  Sir 
Charles    Grandifon.      But  by    what 
clouds  does  this  fun  feem  to  be  ob- 
fcured?     He  fays,   however,  that  the 
*"<rj£f  is  at  £fltf</,'*— Solemn  words, 


as  they  ftrike  me.  Ah,  Lucy! — B^jlf 
this  is  my  prayer — *  May  the  crifis 
produce  happinefs  to  him,  let  whd 
will  be  unhappy  I ' 
Miss  GR.  *  You  are  always  good, 
noble,  uniform — Curiojity,  get  thee 
behind  me,  and  lie  ftill!— And  yet, 
brother,  like  a  favoured  fquirrel  re- 
pulfed,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  foon- 
upon  my  moulder,  if  the  crifis  be 
fufpended.' 

*  Crifis  is  at  hand,'  Lucy  !— I  can- 
not  get  over  thefe  words  j  and  yet  they 
make  my  heart  ache. 

SIR  CH.  '  But  now,  Charlotte,  as 
'  to  your  two  admirers — ' 

Miss  GR.  *  Why,  Sir,  methinks 
I  would  not  be  a  petty -chap-woman, 
if  I  could  help  it:  and  yet,  what 
can  I  fay  ? — I  do  not  think  highly 
of  eitherof  the  men  : — but,  praynow, 
what — Lady  L.'  {affecting  an  audi- 
ble whifper)  *  will  you  alk  a  queftion 

*  for  me  ! — ' 

LADY  JU  «  What  is  it,  Charlotte  ?*• 

Miss    GR.    (Whifpering,  but  ftill 

loud  enough  for  every   one  to  hear.) 

*  What  fort  of  a  man  is  Beauchamp  !' 
LAD  Y  L.  *  Mad  girl ! — You  heard 

*  the  queftion,  brother.' 

Miss  GR.  «  No!— You  did  not 
'  hear  it,  Sir,  if  it  will  difpleafe  you. 

*  The  whifpers  in  converfation  are  n» 
'  more  to  be  heard,  than  the  afide s  in 
'  a  play.' 

SIR  CH.  «  Both  the  one  and  the 
«  other  are  wrong,  Charlotte.  Whif- 

*  perings   in  converfation   are  cenfu- 
'  rable,    to  a  proverb :  the  afedes,  as 

*  you  call  them,  ^nd  the  foliloquies, 

*  in  a  play,  hor/ever  frequent,  are  very 
'  poor  (becaufe  unnatural)   fhifts  of 

*  bur.gling  authors  to  make  their  per- 
c  forma nces    intelligible    to    the    au- 
\  dience.     But  am  I  to  have  hea«f 
'  your  whifper,  Charlotte,  or  not?' 

Miss  GR.    'I  think  the  man  my 

*  brother  fo  much  efteeins,   muft   be 

*  worth  a  hundred  of  fuch  as  thofe  we 
4  have  juft  now  heard  named.' 

SIR  CH.  «  Well,  then,  I  am  fup- 
f  pofed  to  be  anfwered,  I  prefume,  as 

*  to  the  two  gentlemen.     I  will  ftievr 

*  you  the  letter,  when  written,  that  I 
'  fhall  fend  to  Sir  Walter  Watkyns, 
'  I  fhall  fee  Lord  G.  I  fuppofe,  the 

*  moment  he  knows  I  am  in  town.'— 
Miss  GR.   «  The  Lord  blefs  me, 

'  brother! — Did    you    not    fay,    you 
'  would  apt  be  fiertmptvry  f1 
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LORD  L.  «  Very  right.— Pray,  Sir 
«  Charles,  don't  let  my  fifter  part  with 
«  the  two,  without  being  fure  of  a 
<  third  r 

Miss  GR.  '  Pray,  Lord  L.  do  you 
-*  Tse  quiet :  your  fifter  is  in  no  hurry, 
«  I  do  affure  you/ 

SIR  CH.  *  The  female  drawback 
«  again,  Lady  L. — "  Nat  that  Jhe 


HARRIET.  '  Well  but,  Sir  Charles, 
'  may  I,  without  offence,  repeat  Mifs 
'  Grand  ifon's  queftion  in  relation  to 

*  Mr.  Beauchamp  ? ' 

Miss  GR.  '  That's  my  dear  crea- 
«  ture!' 

SIR  CH.  « It  is  impoffible  tbafMifs 

*  Byron  can  give  offence.— Mr.  Beau- 
«  champ  is  an  excellent  young  man } 

*  about  five  and  twenty,    not  more : 

*  he  is  brave,  learned,  fmcere,  chear- 

*  fulj  gentle  in  his  manners,  agree- 

*  able  in  his  perfon.     Has  my  good 
'  Mifs  Byron  any  farther  queftions  to 
'  afk  ?     Your  fvanknefs  of  heart,  Ma- 
*'  dam,    intitles  you  to   equal  frank- 
'  nefs.     Not  a  queftion  you  can  afk, 
'  but  the  anfwer  mall  be  ready  upon 
'  my  lips." 

c  Is  the  lady,  Sir,  whom  you  could 

*  prefer  to  all  others,   a  foreign  or  an 
«  Englifh   lady?' — Ah,    Lucy!    And 
do  you  think  I  afked  him  this  queftion  ? 
— O  no !  but  I  had  a  mind  to  ftartle 
you.     I  r0K/i/have  afked  it,  I  can  tell 
you;    and  if  it   had   been  proper,    it 
would  have  been  the  firft  of  queftions 
with  me  :  yet  had  not  the  anfwer  been 
fuch  as  I  had  liked,  perhaps  I  fhould 
not  have  been  able  to  ftay  in  company. 

I  only  bowed,  and  I  believe  blufhed 
with  complacency,  at  the  kind  manner 
in  which  be  fpoke  to  me :  every  one, 
by  their  eyes,  took  notice  of  it  with 
pleafure. 

LADY  L.  c  Well,  brother,  and 
what  think  you  of  the  purport  of 
Charlotte's  queftion?  Charlotte  lays, 
that  me  does  not  think  highly  of 
either  of  the  other  men.' 
SIR  CH.  '  That,  at  prefent,  is  all 
that  concerns  me  to  know.  I  will 
write  to  Sir  Walter ;  I  will  let  Lord 
G.  know,  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
clouds  that  Charlotte  waits  for :  that 
ladies  muft  not  be  eafily  won.  Mil- 
ton juftifies  you,  in  his  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  your  common 
grandmother,  «n  the  firft  interview 
between  her  and  the  man/sr  whom 


'  the  was  created.  Charming  copiers! 
'  — You,  Mifs  Byron,  are  an  excep. 
1  tion.  Yoxi  know  nothing  of  affefta- 
'  tion.  You — ' 

Mi  s  s  G R .  (  Unfeafunably  interrupting 
him.}  *  Pray,  Sir,  bepleafed,  fince  we 
'  are  fuch  fine  copiers  of  the  old  lady 
'  you  mentioned,  to  repeat  the  lines  : 
'  I  have  no  remembrance  of  them. 

SIR  CH.  *  Sht  heard  me  thus;  and,  though 

*  divinely  brought, 

«  Her  virtue,  and  the  confcience  of  her  worth, 

*  That  wou'd  be  woo'd,  and  not  unfought 

'  be  won, 
'  Wrought  in  her  fo,  that,  feeing  me,  flis 

*  turn'd. 

'  I  followed  her.     She  what  was  honovti 

'  knew, 

'  And  with  obfequious  majefty  approv'<i 
'  My  pleaded  reafon ' 

I  have  looked  for  the  paflage  fince, 
Lucy.  He  miffed  feveral  lines. 

«  Now,  Charlotte,'  faid  Sir  Charles, 

*  though  thel'c  lines  az~e  a  palpable  ac- 
4  commodation  to  the  future  practice 
'  of  the  daughters  of  the  old  lady,  as 
'  you  call  her,  aud  perhaps  intended 

*  for  an  inftruc~lion  to  them,  fince  it 
'  could  not  be  a  natural  behaviour  in 

*  Eve,  who  was  divinely  brought  to  be 
'  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  it  being  in 
'  the  ftate  of  innocence,  could  not  be 

*  confcious   of  dijhonour  in  receiving 
'  his  addrefs ;  yet,  if  you  know  what 

*  is  meant  by  ohfequious  majeftyt  you 
'  had  as  good  try  tor  it :  and  as  you 
'  zvefolloiueit,  and  fhould  not  follow, 

*  approve  of  the  pleaded  reafon  of  one 

*  or  other  of  your  admirers.' 

Mis  s  G  R .  *  After  hearing  the  plead- 
'  ed  reafon  of  both,  fhould  you  not 

*  fay  ?  I  have  the  choice  of  two  ?  that 
«  had  not    Eve.      But   hold!    I  had 

*  like  to  have  been  drawn  in  to  be  flip- 
'  pant,  again  ;    and  then  you  would 
'  have  enquired  after  my  coufin  Ever- 

*  ard,  andfo-forth,  and  been  angry." 

SIR  CH.  '  Not  »»w,  Charlotte: 
'  we  are  now  at  play  tog^ier.  I  fee 

*  there  is  conftittition  in  your  fault. 
'  The  fubjefts  we  are  upon,  courtflnp 

*  and  marriage,   cannot,    I  find,  be 
'  talked  ferioufly  of  by  a  lady,  before 
4  company.     Shall  I  retire  with  you 

*  tofolitude?     Make  a  lover's  camera. 

*  ebfcura  for  you  ?  Or,  could  I  place 

*  you  upon  the  moffy  bank  of  a  purling 
'  ilream,  gliding  through  an  enamelled 

*  raead:  in  fuch  a  fccne,  a  now  de- 
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'  fpifed  Lord  G.  or  a  Sir  Walter,  might 
.'  find  his  account,  iighing  at  your 
'  feet.  No  witneiles  but  the  grazing 
'  herd,  lowing  love  around  you ;  the 

*  feathered  fongfters  from  an  adjacent 
'  grove,    contributing    to   harmonize 
'  and  fan  the  lambent  flame — ' 

Miss  GR.  (Interrupting.}  f  Upon 
'  my  word,  brother,  I  knew  you  had 
'  travelled  through  Greece,  but  dreamt 

*  not  that  you  had  dwelt  long  in  the 

*  fields  of  Ar-cady  I — But  one  queftion 

<  let  ine   alk  ypu,    concerning   your 
'  friend  Beauchamp  :  we  women  don't 

*  love  to  be   flighted ! — Whether   do 
'  you  think  him  too  good,  or  not  good 

*  enough  for  your  filler  ?' 

SIR  CH.    *  The  friendfhip,    Char- 

*  lotte,  that  has  for  fome  years   fub- 

*  fifled,  and  I  hope  will  for  ever  fub- 
'  fift  between    Mr.   Beauchamp    and 
'  pie,  wants  not  the  tie  of  relation  to 

*  jftrengthen  it.' 

LORD  L.  *  Happy  Beauchamp  !' 
SIR  CH.  «  Lord  L.  hhnftlf  is  not 
5  dearer  to  me,  brother  as  I  have  the 

*  honour  to  call  him,  than  my  Beau- 

*  champ. — It  is  one  of  my  pleafures, 
'  my  lord,  thai  I  am  affured  you  will 
'  love  him,  and  he  you.' 

Lord  L.  bowed,  delighted}  and,  if 
tie  did,  his  good  lady,  you  may  be 
fare,  partook  of  her  lord's  delight. 
"They  are  a  happy  pair  J  They  want 
jiot  fenfe  ;  they  have  both  fine  under- 
ftandings !  But,  O  my  Lucy,|  they 
are  not  the  ftriking,  dazzling  qualities 
in  men  and  women  that  make  us  hap- 
Py.  Good  fenfe  and  folid  judgment, 
'a.  natural  complacency  of  temper,  a 
defire  of  obliging,  and  an  eafmefs  to 
be  obliged,  procure  the  filent,  the  fe- 
rene  happinefs,  to  which  the  fluttering, 
tumultuous,  impetuous  fervours  of 
paffion  can  never  contribute.  Nothing 
violent  can  be  lafting. 

Miss  GR.    "  Not  that  lvalue." 

*  There,  brother — You   fee,    I  am  a 

*  borrower  of  Lady  L.1 — 

'  LADY  L.  '  Upon  my  honour, 
'  Charlotte,  I  believe  you  led  me  into 

*  thofe  words ;  fo  don't  fay  you  bor,- 

*  rowed  them.' 

SIR.  CH.  '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  en- 

*  deavour  to  cure  women  of  affectation 

*  on  fuch  fubjects  as  that  which  lately 

<  was  before  us— -I  do  not  know  what 
<f  is  become  of  it,'    (looking  humo- 
roufly  round,  as  if  he  had  loft  fome- 

which  he  wanted  to  recover  5) 


but  that,  permit  me,  ladies,  to  fay, 
may  be  an  affectation  in  one  com- 
pany, that  is  but  a  neceffary  rcferve 
in  another.  Charlotte  has  genius 
enough,  I  am  fure,  to  vary  her  hu- 
mour to  the  occafionj  and,  if  me. 
would  give  herfelf  time  for  reflection, 
to  know  when  to  be  grave,  when  to 
be  airy.' 

Miss  GR.  c  I  don't  know  ttat, 
brother :  but  let  me  fay  for  Char- 
lotte, that  I  believe  you  fometimes 
think  better  for  her,  (as  in  the  prefent 
cafe)  fometimes  wovfe,  than  me  de- 
ferves.  Charlotte  has  not  much  re- 
flection j  fiie  is  apt  to  fpeak  as  the 
humour  comes  upon  her,  without 
confidering  much  about  the  fit,  or 
the  unfit.  It  is  conjlitutlon,  you 
know,  brother;  and  me  cannot  eafily 
cure  it :  but  fhe  will  try. — Only, 
Sir,  be  fo  good  as  to  let  me  have  an 
anfwer  to  my  laft  queftion,  whether 
you  think  your  friend  too  good,  or 
npt  good  enough?  Becaufe  the  an- 
fwer will  let  me  know  what  my  bro- 
ther thinks  of  me ;  and  that,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  of  very  high  importance 
with  me.' 

SIR  CH.  '  You  have  no  reafon, 
Charlotte,  to  endeavour  to  come  at 
this  your  end,  by  indirect  or  com- 
parative means.  Your  brother  loves 
you — ' 

Miss  GR.  f  With  all  my  faults, 
Sir  ?' 

SIR  CH.  «  With  all  your  faults,  m% 
dear\  and  I  had  almoft  faid,  for. 
fome  of  them.  '  I  love  you  for  the 
pretty  playfulnefs,  on  ferious  fub- 
jecls,  with  which  you  puzzle  your- 
lelf,  and  bewilder  me  :  you  fee  I 
follow  your  lead.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  your  queftion,  (for  I  wou!4 
always  anfwer  dire6lly,  when  I  can  ;) 
my  friend  Beauchamp  deferves  the 
beft  of  women.  Ton  are  excellent  in 
my  eyes  ;  but  I  have  known  two  very- 
worthy  perfons,  who,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  have  been  admired  by  every  one 
who  knew  them,  and  who  admired; 
each  other  before  marriage,  yet  not 
happy  in  it.' 

Miss  GR.  «  Is  it  poflible ?  To  what 
could  their  unhappinefs  be  owing  ?. 
Both,  I  fuppofe,  continuing  good?' 
SIR  CH.  «  To  a  hundred  almoft 
namelefs  reafons — Too  little  confi- 
deration  on  one  fide;  too  much  on, 
the  other;  diverfions  different;  topi 
«  muchi 
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f  much  -abroad  the  man- — too  much  at 

<  home  will  fometimes  have  the  lame 
f  effeft:    acquaintance    approved    by 
«  the  one— difapproved  by  the  ether; 

<  one  liking  the  town,  the  other  the 

*  country  ;  or  either  preferring  town 
'  to -country  in  different  humours,  or 
«  at  different  tirous  of  the  year.     Hu- 

<  man  nature,  Charlotte—1 

Miss  GR.    *  No  more,  no  more,  I 

*  befeech  you,  brother — Why,  this  hu- 
*' man  nature,  I  believe,  is  a  very  vile 
'  thing!    I  think,   Lady   L..   I  won't 

*  marry  at  all.' 

SIR  CH.  '  Some  fuch  trifles,  asthefe 

<  I  have  enumerated,  will  be  likely  to 
'  make  you,  Charlotte,  with  alj  your 

<  excellences,  not  fo   happy  as  I  wi(b, 
'  you  to  be.     If  you  cannot  have  a 
'  man    of  whofe   underftanding    you 
'  have  a  higher  opinion  than  you  have 
?  of  your  own,   you  mould  think  of 
'  one  who  is  likely  to  allow  to   your? 
'  a  fuperiority.     If — ' 

Mifs  Grandjfon  interrupted  him 
again :  I  wiflied  (he  would  not  fo  often 
interrupt  him  ;  I  wanted  to  find  out 
his  notions  of  our  fex.  I  am  afraid, 
with  all  his  politenefs,  he  thinks  us 
poor  creatures.  But  why  mould  not 
the  character  of  a  good,  a  prudent  wo- 
man, be  as  great  as  that  of  a  good,  a 
prudent  man  ? 

Miss  GR.  '  Well,  but,  Sir;  Ifup- 
'  po'fe  the  gentleman  abroad  has  more 
f  underftanding  than  I  have.' 

SIR  CH.  'A  good  deal  will  depend 
upon  what  _}>£#'//  think  of  that:  not 
what  I,  or  the  world,  will  judge.' 
Miss  GR.  *  But  the  judgment  of 
xis  women  generally  goes  with  the 
world.' 

SIR  CH.  <  Not  generally,  in  matri- 
monial inftances.     A  wife,  in  gene- 
ral, may  allow  of  ahufband's  fupe- 
rior  judgment  j    but,    in   particular 
cafes,  and  as  they  fall  out  one  by 
one,  the  man  may  find  it  difficult,  to 
have  it  allowed  in  anyone  inllance.' 
Miss  GP.  <  I  think  you  faid,  Sir, 
f  that  bachelors  were  clofe  obfervers.' 
SiaCH.    'We  may,   in  the  Jifler, 
fometimes,  fee  the  wife.  .  I  admire 
you,  myfelf,  for  your  vivacity  ;  but 
I  am  not  fure  thiita  hulband  would 
not  think  himfelf  hurt  by  it,  eipe- 
cially    if    it   be   true,    as   you    fay, 
That  Charlotte  has  not  much  re- 
f  fleaion,  and  is  apt  to  fpeak  as  the 
I*  humour  comes  upon  her,   without 


"  troubling  herfelf  about  the  fit  or  the 
"  unfit." 

Miss  GR.  (  O,  Sir,  what  a  memory 

*  you  have !   I  hope  that  the  man  who 

*  is  to  call  me  his,  (that's  the  dialect, 
'  i'n't  it?)    will  not  have  half  your 

*  memory.' 

SiRCH.  '  For  his  fake,  or  your 
'  own,  do  you  hope  this,  Charlotte?* 

Miss  GR.  '  Let  me  fee — Why  for 
'  both  our  fakes,  I  believe.' 

SIR  CH.  *  You'll  tell  the  man,  in 
f  courtihip,  I  hope,  that  all  this  live- 

*  linels  is  conititution ;  and  that  you 
'  know  not  how  to  cure  it.' 

Miss  GR.  '  No,  by  no  means,  Sir  : 
'  Jet  him  in  the  ?mftrefs,  as  ibinebody 

*  elfe  in  the  Jijter,  guefs  at  the  wife, 
l.  and  take  warning.' 

SIR  CH.    '   Very    well    anfweredr 

*  Charlotte,  in  the  play  we  are  at  j  but 

*  I  am  willing  to  think  highly  of  my 
'  fitter's  prudence ;  and  that  me  will 

*  be  happy,  and  make  the  man  fo,  to 

*  whom  fte  may  think  fit  to  give  her 
'  hand  at   the   altar.     And  now  the 

*  queftion  recurs,  What  mall  I  fay  to 

<  Lord  G.  ?  Wrhat  to  Sir  Walter?' 
Miss  GR.  «  Why  I  think  you  muft 

'  make  my  compliments  to  Sir  Walter, 
'  if  you  will  be  fo  good ;  and,    after 

*  the  example  of  my  filter  Harriet  to 

*  the  men  (lie  fends  a  grazing,  very  ci- 
'  villy  tell  him,  he  may  break  his  heart 

*  as  foon  as  he  pleafes  j  for  that  I  can  - 
'  not  be  his.' 

SIR  CH.  '  Strange  girl!  Butlwifli 
'  not  to  lower  this  lively  fpirit — You. 
'  will  put  your  determination  into 
'  Englim.' 

Miss  GR.  '  In  plain  Englifh,  then, 
'  I  can  by  no  means  think  of  encou- 

*  raging  the  addrefs    of    Sir  Walter 
'  Watkyns." 

SIR  CH.  «  Well,  and  what  fliall  I 

<  fay  to  Lord  G.  ?' 

Miss  GR.  «  Why  that's  the  thing—- 

*  I  was  afraid  it  would  come  to  this— - 

*  Why,    Sir,    you  muft  tell   him,    I 
'  think— I  profefs  I  can't  tell  what — 
'  But,    Sir,    will   you  let  me   know 
1  what  you  would  have  me  tell  him  ?' 

SIR  CH.  <  I  will  follow  your  lead 

<  as  far  as  I  can.— Can  you,  do  you 
'  think,  love  Lord  G.?' 

Miss  GR.  *  Love  him  !  love  Lord 
'  G.  ?  what  a  queftion  is  that !— •  Why 
'  no !  I  verily  believe,  that  I  can't  fay 

<  that.' 

SIR  CH.  *  Can  you efteem  him  ?' 

Mis? 
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Miss  GR.  '  Efteem!— Why  that's 
c  a  quaint  word,  though  a  female  one. 

*  I  believe,  if  I  were  to  marry  the  ho- 
'  neft  man,  I  could  be  civil  to  him,  if 
'  he  would  be  very  complaifant,  very 

*  obfervant,  and  all  that — Pray,  bro- 
4  ther,  don't,  however,  be  angry  with 

*  me.' 

SIR  CH.  '  I  will  not,  Charlotte/ 
fmiling.  '  It  is  eonjtitution,  you  fay-— 

*  But  if  you  cannot  be  more  than  civil  j 
c  and   if  he  is  to  be  very  obfervant ; 

*  you'll  make  it  your  agreement  with 

*  him,    before  you   meet   him  at  the 

*  altar,  that  he  mail  fubfcribe  to  the 
9  woman's  part  of  the  vow;  and  that 

*  you  ihall  anfwer  to  the  man's.' 
Miss  GR.  '  A  good  thought,  I  be- 

«  lieve !  I'll  confider  of  it.     If  I  find, 
'  in  courtihip  the  man  will  bear  it,  I 

*  may  make  the  propefal* — Yet  I  don't 

*  know,  but  it  will  be  as  well  iojuppofe 

*  the  vow  changed,  without  condition- 

*  ing  for  it,  as  other  good  women  do  ; 

*  and  act  accordingly.      One  would 

*  not  begin  with  a  angularity,  for  fear 

*  of  putting  the  parfon  out.     I  heard 
«  an  excellent  lady  once  advife  a  good 
4  wife,  who,  however,  rery  little  want- 

*  ed  it,  to  give  the  man  a  hearing,  and 

*  never  do  any  thing  that  he  would 
«  wim  to  be  done,  except  (he  chofe  to 
«  do  it.     If  the  man  loves  quiet,  he'll 
'  be  glad  to  compound.' 

HARRIET.  '  Nay  now,  MifsGran- 
'  difon,  you  are  much  more  fevere 

*  upon  your  fex,  and  upon  matrimo- 

*  ny,  than  Sir  Charles.' 

SIR  CH.  *  Have  I  been  fevere  upon 
«  either,  my  dear  Mifs  Byron  ?' 
HARRIET.  '  Indeed  I  think  fo.' 
SIR  CH.  '  I  am  forry  for  it;  I  only 
«  intended  to  bejujt. — See,  Charlotte, 
«  what  a  cenfure,  from  goodnefs  itfelf, 

*  you  draw  upon  me ! — But  I  am  to 

*  give  encouragement  (am  I  ?)  to  Lord 

Miss  GR.  *  Do  as  youpleafe,  Sir.' 
.  SIR  CH.  '  That  is  faying  nothing. 
'  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  you  pre- 
«  fer  to  Lord  G.  ?' 

Miss  GR.    '  In  the  world,  Sir  !— 

*  A  very  wide  place,  I  profefs.' 

SIR  CH.  *  You  know  what  I  mean 

*  by  it.' 

MissGR.  «  Why— No— Yes— No 

*  — What  can  I  fay  to  fuch  a  quef- 

*  tion?' 

SIR.  CH.  *  Help  me,  LadyL.   You 

*  iwiow,    better  than  I,    Charlotte's 


*  language :    help  me   to   underftaad 
'  it.' 

LADY  L.  *  I  believe,  brother,  you 
'  may  let  Lord  G.  know,  that  he  will 

*  net  be  denied  an   audience,   if  he 
'  come — ' 

SIR  CH.  «  Will  not  be  denied  an 
"  audience,  if  he  come!"  And  this 
'  to  Charlotte's  brother!  Women! 

*  Women  !  Women '. — You,  Mifs  By- 

*  ron,  I  repeat  it  with  pleafure,  are  an 
'  exception — In  your  letters  and  be- 
'  haviour  we  fee  what  a  woman  is,  and 

*  what  me  ought  to  be-^-Yet,  I  know 
'  you  have  too  much  greatnefs  of  mind 
'  to  accept  (as  you  once  told  Sir  Row  - 
'  land  Meredith)    of    a    compliment 
'  made  you  at  the  expence  of  your  fex 
<  — gut  my  heart  does  you  jultice.' 

LORD  L.  *  See,  however,  brother 
'  Grandifon,  this  excellence  in  the 

*  two   filters  !    You  fay,    indeed,  but 
'  juft  things  in  praife  of  Mifs  Byron; 
'  but  they  are  more  than  women:  for 

*  they  enjoy  that  praife,  and  the  ac- 

*  knowledged  Superiority  of  the  orly 
'  woman   in  Britain,  to  whom  they 
'  can  be  inferior.' 

Do  you  think  I  did  not  thank  them 
both  for  compliments  fo  high  ?  t 
did. 

*  You  DID,  Harriet?' 

Ah,  Lucy !  I  had  a  mind  to  fur- 
prize  you  again.  I  did  thank  them  ; 
but  it  was  in  downcafl  filence,  and  by 
a  glow  in  my  cheeks,  that  was  even 
painful  to  me  to  feel. 

The  fillers  have  fmce  obferved  to  me 
(flattering  ladies!)  that  their  brother's 
eyes — But  is  it  not  ftrange,  Lucy,  that 
they  did  not  afk  him,  in  this  long  con- 
verfation,  whether  his  favourite  of  our 
fex  is  a  foreigner,  or  not  ?  If  me  be, 
what  fignifies  the  eye  of  pleafure  caft 
upon  your  Harriet  ? 

But  what  do  you  think  was  Mifs 
Grandifon's  addrefs  to  me,  on  this 
agreeable  occafion  ?  You,  my  grand- 
mamma, will  love  her  again,  I  am  fure, 
though  me  fo  lately  incurred  your  dif- 
pleaiure. 

*  Sweet  and  ever  amiable  Harriet!* 
faid  me ;    *  fitter !    friend !    enjoy  the 

juft  praifes  of  two  of  the  bed  of  men ! 
— You  can  enjoy  them  with  equal 
modefty  and  dignity — and  we  can 
(What  fay  you  'Lady  L.  ?)  find  our 
praife  in  the  honour  you  do  our  fex, 
and  in  being  allowed  to  be  feconds  to 
you.' 
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And  what  do  you  think  was  the  an- 
twer  of  Lady  L.  (generous  woman  !) 
to  this  call  of  her  fifter? 

*  I  can  chearfully,'  faid  /lie,  *  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  vifible  fuperiority  of  my 
Harriet,  as  fhewn  in  all  her  letters, 
as  vrell  as  in  her  whole  conduct — 
But  then  you,  my  lord— and  you,  my 
brother— who  in  my  eye  are  the  fir  ft 
of  men,  muftnot  let  me  have  caufe 
to  dread,  that  your  Caroline  is  funk 
in  yours.' 

I  had  hardly  power  to  fit,  yet  had 
lefs  to  retire  ;  as  I  had,  fcr  a  moment, 
a  thought  to  do.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
attempt  it :  my  return  to  company  muft 
kave  been  aukward,  and  made  me  look 
particular.  But,  Lucy,  what  is  in 
my  letters,  to  deferve  all  thefe  fine 
fpeeches  ? — But  my  lord  and  his  fitters 
are  my  true  friends,  and  zealous  well- 
wifhers.  No  fear  that  I  fhall  be  too 
proud  on  this  occafion  :  it  is  humbling 
enough  to  reflect,  that  the  worthy  three 
thought  it  all  no  more  than  nectflary 
to  eftablifh  me  with  fomebody  j  and 
yet,  after  all,  if  there  be  a  foreign 
lady,  what  fignify  all  thefe  fine  things  ? 
«  But  how,'  (you  will  afk)  «  did  the 
«  brother  acknowledge  thefe  generous 
«  fpeeches  of  his  lifters  and  Lord  L.  ?' 
—How  ?  Why  as  he  ought  to  do.  He 
gave  them  for  their  generous  goodnefs 
to  their  Harriet,  in  preference  tothem- 
felves,  fuch  due  praifes,  as  more  than 
reftored  them,  in  my  eye,  to  the  fupe- 
riority they  had  ib  nobly  given  up. 

Sir  Cnarles  afterwards  addrelfed 
kimfelf  to  me  jointly  with  his  fillers  : 
I  fee,  with  great  pleafure,'  faid  he, 
the  happy  understanding  that  there 
is  between  you  three  ladies ;  it  is  a 
dcmonftration  to  me,  of  furpaffing 
goodnefs  in  you  all.  To  exprefs 
myfelf  in  the  words  of  an  ingenious 
man,  to  whofe  works  your  fex,  and 
if  yours,  ours,  are  more  obliged, 
than  to  thofe  of  any  fingle  man  in  the 
Britifh  world— 

'  Great  foijls  by  inftindt  to  each  other  turjij 
'  Demand  alliance,  and  in  friend/hip  burn*." 

The  two  filters  and  your  Harriet 
towed  as  they  fat. 

*  Encouraged  by  this  happy  under- 
*  ftanding  among. you,  let  me  hope,' 
f  receded  he,  '  that  you,  Mifs  Byron, 


will  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  your- 
Jelff  and  let  me  know,  what  I  maf 
certainly  depend  upon  to  be  our  Char- 
lotte's inclinations,  with  reipe£t  to 
the  two  gentlemen  who  court  her  fa- 
vour j  and  whether  there  is  any  man 
that  me  can  or  does  prefer  to  the  moft 
favoured  of  either  of  them.     From 
you  I  (hall  not  meet  with  the  '*  Not 
'  thatfhe  values." — The  depreciating 
indifferences,  the  afFe6ted  flights,  the 
female  circutnambages,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed   the    words  j    the   coldly-ex- 
prefled  confent  to  vifits  not  deferving 
to  be  difcouraged,  and  perhaps  not 
intended  to  be  ib ;  that  I  have  had  to 
encounter  with,  in  the  pad  converfa*- 
tion.     I  have  been  exceedingly  di- 
verted with  my  filter's  vivacity:  but 
as  the  affair  is  of  a  very  ferious  na- 
ture j  as  I  would  be  extremely  ten- 
der in  my  interpofition,  having  really 
no   choice    but  hers ;    and  wanting 
only  to  know  on  whom  that  choice 
will  fall,  or  whether  on  any  man,  at 
prefent ;  on  your  noble  frankneis  I 
can  rely ;  and   Charlotte  will  open 
her   mind   to  you;  if  not,  ihe   has 
very  little  profited  by  the  example  you 
have  fet  her  in  the  letters  you  have 
permitted  her  to  read.' 
He  arofe,    bowed,    and  withdrew  j 
vlifsGrandifon  called  after  him,  cBro. 
ther,  brother,  brother— One  word-.- 
Don't  leave  us — '     But  he  only  kif- 
fed  his  hand  to  us  at  the  door;  and 
bowing,  with   a  fmiling  air,    left  ua 
looking  at  each  other  in  a  iilence  that 
held  a  few  moments. 


LETTER    XVIII. 
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LORD  L.  broke  the  filence.  < 
'  are  a  delightful  girl,  Charlptte  j 
but  your  brother  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  patience  with  you.' 
*  O  my  lord/  faid  {he,  c  if  we  WOT 
men  play  our  cards  right,  we  fhall 
be  able  to  manage  the  beft  and  wiil-il 
of  ypu  all,  as  \ve  pleafe,.  It  is  but 
perfe<veringt  and  ypu  men,  if  nt>t 
out-argued,  may  be  out  teazed.-r* 
But,  Harriet  —  upon  my  word—- 
The game  feeras  19  be  all  ijj  your 
own  hands.' 
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«  We  wShtbnt  my  brother  to  be 

*  amongus,'  faid  Lady  L.     '  Beauty 

*  would  foon  find  it's  power:  zndfuch 

*  a  mind—'     And  then  they  compli- 
mented me,  that  their  brother  and  I 
•were  born  for  each  other. 

Mifs  Grandifon  told  us  all  three  her 
thoughts,  in  relation  to  the  alliance 
•with  Lord  G.  She  faid,  me  was  glad 
that  her  brother  had  propofed  to  know 
her  mind  from  me.  '  Something, 
'  Harriet/  faid  me,  *  may  rife  in  the 
'  tete-a-tete  converfation,  that  may  let 

*  us  into  a  little  of  his  own/ 

But  mall  I  truft  myfelf  with  him 
alone,  Lucy  ?  Indeed  I  am  afraid  of 
him,  of  my-fetf  rather.  My  own 
concerns  fo  much  in  my  head,  I  wifh. 
I  don't  confound  them  with  Mifs  Gran- 
cUfbn's.  A  fine  piece  of  work  mall  I 
make  of  it,  if  I  do !  If  I  get  it  fo 
happily  over,  as  not  to  be  diflatisfied 
•with  myfelf,  for  my  part  in  it,  I  fliall 
think  I  have  had  a  deliverance. 

But,  Lucy,  if  all  thefe  diftinctions 
paid  me  in  this  converfation,  and  all 
this  confidence  placed  in  me,  produce 
nothing — If — Why,  what//'? — In  one 
word,  mould  this  //'be  more  than  if- — 
'"Why  then  it  will  go  the  harder,  that's 
all,  with  your  Harriet,  than  if  me  had 
not  been  fo  much  diftinguifhed. 

At  afternoon  tea,  the  Danby's  being 
mentioned,  LordL.  afked  Sir  Charles, 
what  was  the  danger  from  which  he  re- 
lieved their  uncle  ?  And  we  all  joining 
in  requefting  particulars,  he  gave  the 
following,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
repeat,  as  near  as  poffible,  in  his  own 
words.  My  heart  interested  itfelf  in 
in  the  relation. 


'  Mr.  Danby,'  faid  he,  <  was  a 
merchant  of  equal  eminence  and  in- 
tegrity j  he  was  fettled  at  Cambray  j 
he  had  great  dealings  in  the  manu- 
factures of  cambricks  and  lace.  His 
brother  John,  a  very  profligate  man, 
had  demanded  of  him,  and  took  it 
ill  that  he  denied  him,  a  thoufand 
guineas ;  for  no  better  reafon,  but 
becaufe  he  had  generoufly  given  that 
fum  to  each  of  the  wicked  man's 
children.  Surely,  he  pleaded,  he 
was  as  nearly  related  to  his  brother 
as  were  thofe  his  children.  No  plea 
is  too  weak  for  folly  and  felf-intereft 
to  infift  upon.  Yet  my  Mr.  Danby 
had  often  given  this  brother  large 


fums,  which  he  fquandered 
almoft  as  fcon  as  he  received  them. 
(  My  father  ufed  to  make  remittan- 
ces  to  Mr.  Danby,  for  my  ufe ;  for 
his  dealings  in  other  branches  of 
commerce  extended  to  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy :  this  brought  md 
acquainted  with  him. 

*  He  took  a  great  liking  to  me.     I 
faw  him  firft  at  Lyons  ;  and  he  en- 
gaged  me  to  vifit  him  at  Cambray, 
whenever  I  mould  go  to  Paris    or 
Flanders. 

'  Accompanying  a  friend,  foon  af- 
ter,  to  Paris,  I  performed  my  pro- 
mife. 

*  He  had  a  villa  in  the  Cambrefis, 
at  a  fmall   diltance   from   the  city, 
which  he  fometimes  called  his  cot- 
fage,    at  others    his   dormitory.     It 
was  a  little  lone  houfc :    he  valued 
it  for  it"s  elegance.     Thither,  after 
I  had  pafTed  two  days  with  him  at 
his  hotife  in  the  city,  he  carried  me. 

*  His  brother,  enraged  at  being  re- 
fufed  the  fum  he  had  fo  unreafon- 
ably  demanded,  formed  a  plot  to  get 
pofleffion  of  his  whole  fortune.    My 
Mr.  Danby  was  a  bachelor,   and  it 
was  known,  had,  to   that  time,  an 
averfion  to  the  thought  of  making 
his  will. 

'  The  wretch,  in  fhort,  hired  three 
ruffians  to  murder  him.  The  at- 
tempt  was  to  be  made  in  this  little' 
houfe,  that  the  fa<5t  might  have  the 
appearance  of  being  committed  by 
robbers:  and  the  cabinets,  in  the 
bed-chamber,  if  there  were  time  for 
it,  after  the  horrid  faft  was  perpe- 
trated,  were  to  be  broke  open,  and 
rifled,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  that 
appearance.  The  villains  were  each 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  thoufand 
crowns,  payable  on  the  wicked  man" a 
getting  pofleffion  of  his  brother's  for- 
tune  j  and  they  had  fifty  crowns  a- 
piece  paid  them  in  hand. 
'  Their  unnatural  employer  waited 
the  event  at  Calais,  though  he  told 
them  he  mould  be  at  Dunkirk. 
c  I  had  one  fervant  with  me,  who 
lay  with  a  man-fervant  of  Mr.  Dan- 
by's  in  a  little  room  over  the  (table, 
about  an  hundred  yards  from  the 
houfe.  There  were  only  conveni- 
ences  in  the  houfe  for  Mr.  Danby 
and  a  friend,  befides-  two  womeR- 
fervaots  io  the  upper  part  of  it. 

«  About 
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'*  About   midnight  I  was  alarmed 

*  by  a  noife,  as  ot"  violence  ufed  at  the 

*  window    of    Mr.    Danby's     room. 

*  Mine  communicated  with  his.    The 

*  fattening  of  the  door  was  a  fpring- 

*  1-ock,  the  key  of  which  was  on  my 
«  fide. 

*  I  flipped  on  my  cloaths  in  an  in^ 

*  Itant ;  and,  drawing  my  fword,  rulh- 

*  ed   into  the  next  room,  jutt  as  one 

*  villain,  with    a   large   knife   in  his 

*  hand,  ha<l  felled  the  throat  of  Mr. 

*  Danby,    who,    till   then,    was  in  a 

*  found  fieep.     The  flcin  of  his  neck, 

*  and   one  hand   lifted  up   to  defend 

*  himfelf,  were  fllghthy  wounded  be- 

*  fore  I  rati  the  ruffian  into  the  fhoul- 

*  dfr,  as  I  did  with  my  fword,  and  in 

*  the  fame  moment  difarmed  him,  and 

*  threw  him  with  violence  from  the 
'  bed,  againft   the  door.     He   roared 

*  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man. 

*  A.  fecond  fellow  had  got  tip  to  the 

*  window,  and  was  half  in:  he  called 

*  out  to  a  third  below,  to  haften  up 
'    liter  him  on   a   ladder,  which  was 
'  generally  left  in  an  out-houfe  near 
'  the  little  garden.. 

*  I  hallened  to  this  fecond  fellow, 
'  who  thtn  fired  a  piltol,  but  happily 
'  miffed  me  ;    and   who,    feeling  my 

*  1  word's  point  in  his  arm,  threw  him  - 
'  felf,  with  a  little  of  my  help,  out  of 
'  the  window,  upon  the  third  fellow, 

*  who  was  mounting  the  ladder,  and 
'  knocked    him  off:    and  then   both 

*  made  their  efcape  by  the  way  they 

*  came. 

<  The  fellow  within   had    famted, 

*  and  lay  weltering1  in  his  blood. 

*  By  this  time  the  two  women-fer- 

*  Vants  had  let  in  our  men,  who  had 
1  been  alarmed   by  the  report  of  the 

*  piltol,  and  by  the  fcreams  of  the  wo- 

*  men   from   their  window :  for  they 
'  ventured  not  out  of  their  chamber, 

*  till   they  were  called   upon   for  en- 
'  trance,  by  their  fellow-iervant  from 

*  below. 

'  The  two  footmen,  by  my  direc- 
'  tionj  bound  up  the  ruffian's  mqul- 

*  der  :  they  dragged  him   down  into 

*  the  hall  j  he  foon   came  to  himfelf, 

*  and  offered  to  make  an  ample  con- 

*  feffion. 

*  Poor  Mr.  Danby  had  crept  in,to 
f  my  room,  and  in  a  corner  of  it  had 
'  fainted  away.     We   recovered  him 
1  with  difficulty. 
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*  The  fellow  confefled,  before  ama- 
j^ittrate,  the  whole  villainy,  and  who 
let  him  at  work :   the  other  two,  be-' 
ing  difabled   by  their  bruifes  from 
flying  far,    were   apprehended  next 
day.   The  vile  brother  was  lent  after 
to  Dunkirk,  according  to  the  intel- 
ligence given  of  him  by  the  fellows  j 
but  he   having  informed  himfelf  of 
what  had  happened,  got  over  from 
Calais  to  Dover. 

*  The  wounded   man,    having  loft 
much  blood,  recovered  not.     They 
were  all  three  ordered  to  be  executed  j 
but  being  interceded  for,  the  furviv- 
ing  villains  weiv  lent  to  the  gallies. 

*  It  feems  they  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Danby's  having  a  gueft  with  him  : 
if  they  had,  thty  owned  they  would 
have    made    their    attempt    another 
night.' 


We  were  about  to  deliver  our  fen- 
timents  On  this  extraordinary  event, 
when  Sir  Charles  turning  to  Lady  L. 

*  Let  me  afk  you,1    laid  he,    (thc'fer- 
Vant  being  withdrawn)  *  has  Charlotte 

*  found  cut  her  own  nlind?1 

'  Yes,  yes,   Sir;    I  believe  flie  has 

*  opened  all  her  heart  to  Mils  Byron.'1 

'  Then  I  mall  know  more  of  it  in 
'  ten  minutes,  than  Charlotte  would 
'  let  me  know  in  as  many  hours/ 

'  Stand  by,  every  body,'  laid  the 
humorous  lady — '  Let  me  get  up.  and 
'  make  my  brother  one  of  niv  belt 
'  curtfeys.1 

Sir  Charles  was  juft  then  cr.licd  out 
to  a  me/Tender,  who  brought  him  let- 
ters from  town.  He  returned  to  us, 
his  complexion  heightened,  and  a  little 
difcompofed. 

*  I  intended,  Madam,'  faid  he  to 
ine,  '  to  have  craved  the  honour  or 
your  company  for  half  an  hour  in, 
my  lord's  library,  on  the  fubjeft  we 
were  talking  of:  butthefe  letters  re- 
quire my  immediate  attention.  The 
meffcnger  mult  return  with  my  an- 
fwers  to  t\Vo  of  them,  early  in  the 
morning, — You  wiU  have  the  good- 
nei's/  looking  round  him,  '  to  dif- 
penle  with  my  attendance  on  you  at 
fupper. — -Bur  perhaps,  Mndam,'  to 
me,  ;  you  will  be  fo  good,  as,  in  one 
-Vord,  to  %  '•'  No,  cr  Yes,"  fvr 
Charlotte.'  ' 

Miss  G-R.  '  What,  Sir, to  \jegivefi 

up   without  fc   prtl'utti~.I  beg- your 

3  B  *  p;.rdoO. 
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*  pardon.     Lcfs  than  ten  ivords  mall 

*  not  do,  I  alTure  you,   though  from 

*  my  Hiler  Harrier.'* 

SIR  CH.    '  Who  given  up,  Char- 

*  lotte?  Tourfclf?     If  fo,   I  hav<?  my 

*  anfwer.' 

Miss  GR.  'Or  Lord  G.~ I  have 
'  not  faid  which.  Would  you  have 
'  my  poor  lord  rejected  by  a  flighting 

*  monofyllable  only?' 
LADY  L.    *  Mad  girl!' 

Miss  GR.  'Why,  LadyL.  don't 

*  you   fee  that  Sir  Charles   wants  to 

*  take  rne  by  implication?     But  my 

*  Lord  G.   is  neither  fo  foon  loft,  nor 

*  Charlotte  fo  eafily  won. — Harriet,  if 

*  you  wcndd  give  up  yourfelf  at  a  firft 

*  queftion,  then  I  will  excufe  you  if 

*  You  give  up  me  as  eafily  j  but  not 
«  elfe.' 

HARRIET.    '  If  Sir  Charles  thinks 

*  a  conference  upon  the  fubject  unne- 
'  ccflury — pray  don't  let  us  give  him 

*  the    trouble   of   holding  one.     His 

*  time,  you  fee,  is  very  precious.' 

Can  you  guefs,  Lucy,  at  the  humour 
I  was  in  when  I  faid  this? — If  you 
think  I  was  in  a' very  good  one,  you 
are  miftaken  ;  yet  I  was  forry  for  it 
afterwards.  Fooiiihfelf-betrayer!  Why 
ihould  I  fecm  to  wifh-for  a  conference 
with  him?  But  that  was  not  all. — To 
be  petulant  with  fuch  a  one,  when  his 
heart  was  diftreffcd  ;  for  fo  it.  proved  : 
but  he  was  too  polite,  too  great,  ftiall 
I  fay  ?  to  take  notice  of  my  petulance. 
How  little  does  it  make  me  in  my  ov,-n 
«yes ! 

'  Had  I,'  faid  he,  '  ever  fo  eafily 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  jny  lifter's 
mind,  I  fhould  not  have  known  how 
to  depend  upon  it,  were  it  not 
ftrengthened,  Madam,  from  your 
lips.  The  conference,  therefore, 
which  you  gave  me  hopes  you  would 
favour  me  with,  would  have  been 
absolutely  neceflary.  I  hope  Mils 
Byron  will  allow  me  to  invite  her  to 
it  to-morrow  morning.  The  intend- 
ed fubject  of  it  is  a  very  ferious  one 
with  me.  My  filter's  happinefs,  and 
that  of  a  man  not  unworthy,  are 
concerned  in  it,  lightly  as  Charlotte 
has  hitherto  treated  it.'  He  bowed, 
and  was  going. 

,  Miss  GR.  'Nay,  pray,  brother— 
'  You  muft  not  leave  me  in  anger.1 

•R  CH.  *  I  do  not,  Charlotte.  I 
«  hu'  rp.thtv  bc;;r  with  you,  than  you 
*  fhculd  with  me.  I  lee  you  cannot 


c  help  it.     A  lively  heart  is  a  great 

*  blcifing*     Indulge  it.     Now  is  yuui 
'  time." 

(  Dear  doctor,"1  faid  Mifs  Grandifon, 
when  Sir  Charles  was  gone  out,  *  what 
'  can  be  the  meaning  of  my  brother1* 

*  gravity?  It  alarms  me.' 

DR.  B.  *  If  goodnefs,  Madam, 
'  would  make  a  heart  lively,  Sir 

*  Charles's  would  be  as  lively  as  your 

*  own  5  but  you  might  have  perceived 
'  by  his  air,  when  he  entered,  that  the 

*  letters  brought  him  affected  him  too 

*  much  to  permit  him  to  laugh  off  a 

*  light  anfwer  to  H  ferious  queftion.' 
Miss  GR.    '  Dear  defter!— But  I 

'  do  now  recollect,  that  he  entered  with 
4  fome  little  difcompofure  on  his  coun- 

*  tenance.     How  could  I  be  fo  inat- 

*  tentive?' 

HARRIET..   *  And  I,  too,  I  doubt, 

*  was  a  little  captious.1 

DR.  B.  *  A  very  little. — Pardon 
'  me,  Madam.' 

Juil  then  came  in  the  excellent  man. 

4  Dr.  Bartleft,  I  would  wifh  to  afk 
'  you  one  queftion,'  laid  he. 

Miss  GR.    *  You  are  angry  with 

*  me,  brother.' 

SIR  CH.     <  No,  my  dear!— But  I 

*  am  afraid  I  withdrew  with  too  grave 
'  an  air.  I  have  been  a  thoufand  times 

*  pjeafed  with  you,  Charlotte,  to  one 

*  time   difpleafed ;   and  when  I  have 
4  been   the  latter,    you  have    always 

*  known  it :    I  had  fomething  in  my 
'  hand  that  ruffled  me  a  little.     But 
'  how  could  patience  be  patience,  if  it 

*  were  not  tried  ?    I  wanted  to  fay  a 
'  few  words  to  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett : 

*  and  to  fay  truth,   being   confcioua 
'  that  I  had  departed  a  little  Abruptly, 
'  I  could  not  be  eafy  till  I  apologized 

*  in  perfon  for  it ;    therefore  came  to 
«  ajk  the  favour  cf  the  doctor's  advice, 
'  rather  than  requeji  it  by  melfage.' 

The  doctor  and  he  withdrew   to- 

gether. 

*  In  thcfe  fmall  inflances,'  faid  my 

lord,  '  are  the-  characters  of  the  heart 
difplaytd,  far  more  than  in  gnater. 
What  excellence  Ihines  out  in  full 
luftrc,  on  this  unaiiected  and  feem- 
ingly  little  occaiionl  Fear  of  offend- 
iiig,  of  giving  untalinefs  5  folicitude 
to  remove  doubts;  putience  recom- 
int'uded  in  one  fhort  ientence,  more 
forcibly  than  fome  would  have  done 
it  in  a  long  difcourfe,  as  well  as  by 
cxampkj  ceniuring  hiiftfelf,  not  from 
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«  a  confcioufnefs  of  being  wrong,  but 
«  of  being  taken  wrong.    Ah  !  my  dear 

*  filter  Charlotte,  we  mould  all  edify 
«  by  fuch  an  example. — But  I  lay  no 
«  more.' 

Miss  GR.  *  And  have  you  nothing 
«  to  fay,  Harriet?' 

HARRIET.  «  Very  little,  fince  I  have 

<  been  much  to  blame  myfelf :   yet  let 

*  me  remind   my  Charlotte,  that  her 
«  brother  was  clifpleaied  with  her  yef- 
{  terday,    for  treating   too    lightly    a 
•*  fubjeit  he  had  engaged  in  ferioufly ; 

<  and  that  he  has  been  forced  to  refer 

*  to  her  friend.,  rather  than  to  herfelf, 
«  to  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  her 

*  mind.    O  Charlotte  !  regret  you  not 
«  the  occaiion  given  for  this  expedi- 
«  ent?    And  do  you  not   [Yes,  I  fee 
'  you  do]  blulh  for  giving  it  ?    Yet 

*  to  fee  him  come  voluntarily  back, ' 

<  when  he  had  left  us  in  a  grave  hu- 

*  mour,    for   fear   the   babies  ftiould 

*  think  him  angry  with  them  ;  O  how 
'  *  treat  is  he!  and  how  little  are  we  !* 

Miss  GR.  *  Your  fervant,  fifter 
'  Harriet ! — You  have  made  a  dainty 

*  fpeech,  I  think  :  but,  great  and  good 

*  as  my  brother  is,  we  know  how  it 
«  comes  to  pals,  that  your  pretty  ima- 
4  gination  is  always  at  work  to  ag- 

*  grandize  the  man,  and  to  lower  the 
«  babies!' 

HARRIET.  'I  will  not  fay  another 
«  word  on  the  fubjeft.  You  are  not 
'<  generous,  Charlotte.' 

She  took  my  hand  :  '  Forgive  me, 
'  my  dear — I  touched  too  tender  a 

*  ftring.1     Then  turning  to  Mifs  Jer- 
Vois,  and  with  the  other  hand  taking 
hers,  *  Why  twinkles  thus  my  girl ?— 
'  I  charge  you,  Emily,  tell  me  all  you 

*  think.' 

'  I  am  thinking,'  faid  fhe,    *  that 

*  my  guardian  is  not  happy.     To  fee 

*  him  bear  with  every  body ;  to  have 

*  him  keep  all  his  troubles  to  himfelf, 

*  becaufe  he  would  not  afflict  any  body, 
'  and  yet  ftvdy  to  lighten  aud  remove 

*  the  troubles  of  every  body  die.-— 
4  Did   he  not  fay,  that  he  mould  be- 

*  happy,  but  for  the  unhappinefs  of 

*  other  people  ?' 

*  Excellent  young  creature !'  faid 
Mils  Grandifon  :  *  I  love  you  every 

*  day  better  and  better  :  for  the  future, 

*  my    dear,    do  not  retire,    whatever 
'  f\ibje6ts   we  talk  of;  I  fee  that  we 
'  may  confide  in  your  difcretion.  But, 

*  well  as  you  love  your  guardian,  lay 


{  nothing  to  him  of  what  women  talk 

*  to  women.     My  Lord  L.  is  an  ex- 

*  ception  in  this  cafe :  he  is  one  of  us.' 
HARRIET.    '  O  Mils  Grandifon! 

'  what  a  mixed  character   is  yours  ! 

*  How  good  you  can   be,  when  you 
'  pleafe  !    and  how  naughty  !' 

Miss  GR.  <  Well,  and  you  like  me, 

*  juit  now  ? — That's  the  beauty  of  it  j 

*  to  offend  and  make  up,  at  pleature. 
'  Old  Terence  was  a  fhrewd  man:  "The 
"  falling  out  of  lovers,"  fays  he,  (as 

*  LordL.  once  quoted  him)  "  is  the  re - 
"  newal  of  love."  Are  we  not  now  bet- 

*  tcr  friends,  than  if  we  had  never  dif- 

*  fered  ?  And  do  you  think  that  I  will 
'  not,  if  I   marry,    exercife  my  huf- 
'  band's  patience  now  and  then  for 

*  this  very  purpofe? — Let  me  alone, 
'  Harriet :  now  a  quarrel  j    now  a  re- 

*  conciliation;    I  warrant   I  mall  be 
'  happier  than  any  of  the  yawning 
'  fee-laws  in  the  kingdom.     Everlaft- 
'  ing  fummers  would  be  a  grievance.' 

HARRIET.  *  You  may  be  right,  if 

*  you  are  exceeding  dsfcreet  in  your 

*  perverfenefs,  Charlotte ;    and  yet  if 

*  you  are,  you  will  not  lay  out  for  a 
'  quarrel,    I  fancy.     The   world,  or 

*  you  will  have  better  luck  than  your 

*  brother  leems  to  have  had,  will  find 
'  you    opportunities  enow   for   exer- 
«  cifing  the  tempers  of  both,  without 
'  your  needing  to  itudy  for  occafions.* 

Miss  GR.    «  St*4j  tor  them,  Har^ 

*  riet !    I  man't  ftudy  for  them,  nei- 

*  ther  :  they  will  come  of  courfe.' 
HARRIET.   <  I  was  about  to  aflc  a 

«  queition — But 'tis  better  let  alone." 
Miss  GR.  'I  w///  have  it.    What 

*  was  your  qveflion  ?    Don't  you  fee 
'  what    a   good-natured   fool   I    am? 

*  You   may  fay   any  thing  to  me :   I 

*  won't  be  angry.' 

HARRIET.    •   I  was  going  to  afk 

*  you,  if  you  were  ever  concerned  tw» 
«  hours  together,    for  any   fault   you 
«  ever  committed  in  your  life  ?" 

Miss  GR.  *  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  and  for 
'  two  and  twenty  hours  :    for  ibme- 

*  times   the  inconveniences    that  fol- 


lowed 


my  errors  were  not  prefentiy 


«  over,  as  in  a  certain  cafe,  which  Hi 
*  be  hanged  if  you  have  not  in  your 
'  head,  with  that  fly  leer  that  fliew* 
'  the  rogue  in  your  heart :  but  when 
I  got  rid  of  cori&quenees,  no -bird 
'  in  ipring  was  ever  more  (?iythCi  j 
c  carolled  away  every  care  at  my 
«  .-^Bijt  Einily'v/Ill  ihink 
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me  mad. —Remember,  child,  that 
Mifs  Byron  is  the  woman  by  whofe 
mind  you  are  to  form  yours  :  never 
regard  me  when  me  is  in  company. — 
But  now,'  (and  me  whimsically  a- 
rofe,  and  opened  the  door,  and  laying 

*  Be  gonej  fhut  it,  and  coming  to  her 
place)    *  I  have  turned  my  tolly  out 

*  of  door.1 

FRIDAY  MORN.  SEVEN  O'CLOCK. 

I  HAVE  written  for  thefe  two  days 
pall  at  every  opportunity  ;  and,  for  the 
two  nights,  (hardly  knowing  what 
lleepinefs  was)  two  hours  each  night 
have  contented  me.  I  wonder  whether 
.1  mall  be  fummoned  bye  and  bye  to  the 
propofed  conference  ;  but  I  am  equally 
forry  and  apprehenfive,  on  ocqafjon  of 
the  letters  which  have  given  Sir  Charles 
Gramlifon  fo  much  anxiety  :  foreign 
letters,  I  doubt  net ! — I  wifh  this  ugly 
word  foreign  were  blotted  cut  of  my 
vocabulary ;  out  of  my  memory,  ra- 
ther. I  never,  till  of  late,  was  fo 
narrow-hearted. — But  that  I  have  faitj 
before,  twenty  times. 

I  have  written — How  many  {heels  of 
paper — A  monltrous  letter — pacquet, 
.rather.  I  will  begin  a  new  one  with 
what  mail  offer  this  day.  Adieu,  till 
bye  and  bye,  my  Lucy. 


LETTER    XIX. 


MISS  BYRON.     IN  CONTINUATION. 
FRIEAY,    MARCH   24. 

THTu  conference,  the  impatiently 
expefted  conference,  my  Lucy, 
is  over:  and  what  is  the  refult? — 
Take  theaccountofit,as  it  was  brought 
on,  proceeded  with,  and  concluded. 
Mifs  Grandifon  and  her  lovers  were 
not  our  only  fub  jeers.  I  will  foon  be 
with  you,  my  dear. — ButFll  try  to  be 
as  minute  as  I  uied  to  be,  notwith- 
ftanding. 

'  Notwithstanding  what?' 

You  fhull  hear,  Lucy. 

Sir  Charles  gave  us  his  company  at 
brenkfaft.  He  entered  with  a  kind  of 
benign  folemnity  in  his  countenance; 
but  the  benignity  ina-eaied,  and  the 
folernnity  went  off,  after  a  liule  while. 

My  lord  laid,  he  was  very  lorry  that 
he  h-d  met  with  any  thing  to  difturb 
him,  in  the  letters  that  were  brought; 
him  %cfterday.  Emily  jcinM.  by  her 


eyes,  though  not  in  fpeech,  her  eon. 
cern  with  his  lovdmip's  :  Mils  Gran* 
difon  was  fed:.tcly  ferious ;  Lady  L. 
had  expectation  in  her  fine  face ;  anot 
Dr.  Bartlett  fat  like  a  man  that  was 
determined  to  be  filent.  I  had  appre- 
henlion,  and  hope,  Ifuppofe,  ftruggung; 
in  mine,  as  I  knew  not  whether  to"  wifh 
for  the  expected  conference,  or  not. 

*  Let  us  think  of  nothing,  my  lord, 
'  in  this  company,1  faid  he,  <  but  what 

*  is  agreeable/ 

He  enquired  kindly  of  my  health, 
and  lad  night's  reft,  becaufe  of  a  flight 
cold  that  had  afte&td  my  voice  :  of 
Emily,  Why  fee  was  fo  lad  ?  Of  La- 
dy L.  and  my  lord,  When  they  went 
out  of  town  ?  Of  Mifs  Grand  iibiv, 
Why  Ihe  looked  fo  '-  meJitatingly  ?•* 
that  was  his  word. — <  Don't  you  fee, 
<  Mifs  Byron,'  faid  he,  '  that  Char? 

*  lotte  looks  as  if  me  had  not  quite 
'  fettled  the  humour  Ihe  intends  to   be 

*  in  for  the  next  half  hour?' 

«  Charlotte  looks,  I  believe,  Sir,* 
replied  Ihe,  «  as  if  Ihe  were  determined 
'  to  take  her  humour  for  the  next  half 
'  hour  from  yours,  whether  grave  or 
'  airy.' 

*  Then,'  returned  he,    c  I  will  not 
'  be  grave,  becaufe  I  will   not  have 
'  you  fo. — May  I  hope,  Madam,  bye 

*  and  bye,'  addrefling  himfelf  to  me» 

*  for  the  honour  of  your  hand,  to  my 

*  lord's  library  ?' 

*  Sir,  I  will — I  will — attend  you — * 
hefitated  the  fnnpleton  :  but  Ihe  can't 
tell  how  flie  looked. 

Thus,  Lucy,  was  the  matter  brought 
on. 

He  conducted  me  to  my  lord's  li- 
brary.— How  did  I  itruggie  with  my- 
feif  for  prefcnce  of  mind!  What  a 
mixture  was  there  of  tendernefs  and 
refpecl  in  his  countenance  and  airl 

He  feated  me  j  then  took  his  place 
over-againft  me.  I  believe  I  looked 
down,  and  confcious  and  filly ;  but 
there  was  fuch  a  refpeclful  modefty  in 
his  looks,  that  one  could  not  be  urv- 
eafy  at  being  now  and  then,  with  an 
air  of  languor,  as  I  thought,  contem- 
plated by  him  :  efpecially  as,  when- 
ever I  reared  my  eye-lids  to  caft  a 
momentary  look  at  him  as  he  fpoko, 
I  was  always  fure  to  Ice  his  eye  with- 
drawn: this  gave  more  freedom  to 
mine,  than  it  poflibly  otherwife  coul<i 
have  had.  What  a  bold  creature, 
Lucy,  ought  Jke  to  be  who  prefers  a 

bold 
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boll  man  !  If  (hs  be  not  bold,  how 
filly  mull  fhe  look  under  his  ftaring 
confident  eye!  How  mull  her  want  of 
courage  add  to  his  felf-confequence  ? 

Thus  he  began  the  fubjeft  we 
were  to  talk  of. 

'  I  will  make  no  apology  for  requeft- 

*  ing  the  favour  of  this  conference  with 

*  oire  of  the   moil  frank   and    open- 

*  hearted  young  ladies   in  the  world : 
'  I  (hall  have   the    honour,    perhaps, 

*  of  detaining  your  ear  on  more  than 

*  one  fubje6tj*  [How  my  heart  throb- 
bed !]     «  but  that  which  I  fhall   be- 

*  gin,  with  relates  to  my  Lord  G.  and 

*  OAT  fitter  Charlotte.     I  obferve,  from 

*  hints  thrown  out  by  herfelf,  as  well 

*  as  from  what  Lady  L.  laid,  that  fhe 
'  intends  to  encourage  his  addredes ; 

*  but  it  is  eaiy  to  fee,  that  (he  thinks 
«  but  (lightly  of  him.     I  am  indeed 

*  apprehenfive  that   (he  is    rather  in- 

*  duced  to  favour  my  lord,  from  an 

*  opinion  that  he  has  my  intereh:  and 

*  good  widies,  than  from  her  own  an- 

*  clination.     I    have   told  her,    more 

*  than  once,  that  hers  are,   and  (hall 

*  be  mine:  but  fuch  is  her  vivacity, 
'  that  it  is   very  difficult   for  me  to 
'  know  her  real  mind.      I  take  it  for 

*  granted,  that  (he  prefers  my  lord  to 
'   Sir  Walter.1 

«  I  believe,  Sir — But  why  mould  I 

*  fay  believe,  when  Mifs   Grandi(on 

*  has    commiQioned  me   to  own,   that 

*  Lord  G.  is  a  man  whom  (he  greatly 

*  prefers  to  Sir  Walter  Watkyns.1 

'  Does   (he,  can  (he,  do  you  think, 
«  Madam,  prefer  Lord   G.   not  only 

*  to  oir  Walter,  but  to   all  the  men 

*  whom   die   at    prcfent   knows?    In 

*  other  words,  is  there  any  man  that 

*  you  think  fhe  would  prefer  to  Lord 

*  G.  ?  I   am  extremely   felicitous  for 

*  my  filter's  happinefs  j  and  the  more, 
4  becaui'e  of  her  vivacity,  which,  I  am 
(  afraid,  will  be  thought  lefs  to  be- 

*  come   the     wife,     thun    the    fingle 

*  woman," 

'  I  dare  fay,  Sir,  that  if  Mifs  Gran- 
'  <lifon  thought  of  any  other  man  in 

*  preference  to  Lord  G.  (he  would  not 

*  encourage  his  addredcs,   upon   any 

*  account.1 

'  I   don't    expe£l,  Madam,  that  a 

*  woman  of  Charlotte's  fpirit  and  vi- 

*  vacity,    who  has    been   diiappointed 

*  by  a   failure  of  fuppofed    merit  in 
'  her  firft  love,  (if  we  may  ib  call  it) 

*  Ihould  be  deeply  in  love  wilh  a  ni 


f  who  has  not  <very  driving  qualities. 
'  She  can  play  with  a  flame  now,  and 

*  not  burn  her  fingers..     Lord  G.  is 

*  a  worthy,  though  not  a  very  brilliant 

*  man.     Ladies   have   eyes  ;  and    fhe 
1  eye  expects    to  be  gratified.     Hence 

*  men.  of    appearance    fucceed   often, 
'  where  men 'of  intrinlick  merit  fail. 
'  Were  Charlotte  to  confult  htr  hap- 
c  pinefs,  poffibly  (he  would  have   nj 

*  objection  to  Lord  G.     She  cannoT, 

*  in  the  fame  man  have  every  thing, 
c  But    if   Lord  G.    confulted   his~1. 
'  qon't   know  whether  he  would  wilV 

*  for  Charlotte.     Excui'c  rue,  Madam, 

*  you  have  heard,  us  well  as  (he,  my 
'  opinion  of  both  men.     Sir  Walter, 

*  you  lay,  has  no  part  in  the  queltion. 
'  Lord  G.  wants  notunderitaliding:  he. 
'  is  a  man  of  probity  5  he  rt  a  virtuous 

*  man,  a  quality  not  to  bt  defpiiedin  a 

*  young  nobleman  j  he  is  aiib  a  mild 

*  man  j  he  will  bear  a  great  deal.    But 
'  contempt,  or  fuch  u    behaviour  us 

*  Ihould    look    like    contempt,    in    a 

*  wife,   what   hu(baod  can    be:ir  ?     I 
'  Ihould  much    more    dread,    for  her 

*  fake,  the  exalpevated  fpirit  of  u.  • 

*  man,  than  th.  I'udden  gulls  of  argt-r 

*  of  a  paflionateone.1 

*  Mifs  Grandifon,  Sir,  has  auiho- 

*  rized  me  to  fay,  that  if  you  approve 

*  of  Lord  CT/S  addredes,  and  \\ill  be 
'  fo  good  as  to  take  upon  yourielf  the 
'  direction   of  every  tiling   relating  to 

*  fettlements,  Ihe  will  be  entireh^go-. 

*  verned  by   you.     Mifs  Gram! ; ion, 
'   Sir,  has  known  Lord  G.  Come  time: 
'  his  good  character  is  well   known, 
'  And    I    dare  aniwer,  that   (lie  will 
1  acquit  herfelf  with  honour  and  pru- 
'  dence,    in    every    engagement,  but 
'  more  efpecially  in  tliat  which  is  thk* 

*  highett  of  all  wordiy  ones.1 

«  Pray,  Madam,  may  I  aflc,  if  you 
4  know  what  me  could  mean  by  th* 

*  queltions  (he  put  in  relation  to  Mr. 
4  Beauchamp  ?  I   think  (he  has  never 
«  leen  him.     Does  (he  fuppcic,   from 

*  hia  character,  that  (he   could  prefer 
'  him  to  Lord  G.  ?n 

*  I  believe,    Sir,   what  fhe  faid    in 
'  relation    to    that    g^-ntl'  uian,     was 

*  purely  the  effect  of  her  vivacity,  and 

*  which  (he  never  thought  of  before, 
'  and,    probably,    nrver    will    again. 

*  Had  (he  meant  any  thing  by  it,  I  dice 

*  (ay,    (he   \voel'i    rot    have    put  the 
'  queftions  abwu;  huu  iu  the  iaauncr- 
«  fliedid,' 

«  I  believe 
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*  I  believe  fo.     I  love  my  filler,  and 
I  love  my  friend.     Mr.  Beauchamp 
has  delicacy.     I  could  not  bear,  for 
her  fake,    that  were  ihe   to    behold 
him  in  the  light  hinted  at,  he  fhould 
imagine  he  had  reafon  to  think  flight- 
ly  of  my  fifter,  for  the  correfpondenc£ 
me  carried  on,  in   fo  private  a  man- 
ner, with  a  man  abiblutely  unworthy 
of  her.     But  I  hope  fhe  meant  no- 
thing, but  to  give  way  to  thv.t  A'ein 
of  raillery,    which,    when   opened, 
/he  knows  not  always  how  to  ftop.' 
My   fpirits   were  not  high :   I  was 

forced  to  take  out  my  handkerchief— . 

*  O  my  dear  Mifs  Grandifon  \"  faid 
I,    I   was    afraid   fhe   had   forfeited, 
partly,  at  leaft,  what  ihe  holds  rnoft 
dear,  the  good  opinion  of  her  brother  I 

*  Forgive  me,  Madam,  'tis  a  gene- 
«  rous   pain    that   I   have   made    you 

*  fuffer:  I  adore  you  for  it.     But  I 

*  think  I  can  reveal  all  the  fecrets  of 

*  my  heart  to  you.    Your  noble  frank- 

*  nefs  calls  for  equal  franknefs :  you 

*  would  infpire  it,    where  it  is  not. 

*  My  niter,  as  I  told  her  more  thun 

*  once  in   your  hearing,  has  not  loll 
4  uriy  of  my  love.     I  love  her,  with 

*  all  her  faults,  butmuil  not  be  blind 

*  to  them.     Shall  not  praiie  and  dif- 

*  praiie  be  juftly  given  ?  I  have  faults, 
4  great  faults   myielf :    what  mould  I 

*  think  of  the  man  who  called  them 
'  virtues  ?    How  dangerous  would  it 

*  be  to  me,    in  that  cafe,    were  my 
<  opinion  of  his  judgment,  joined  to 

*  felf-partiality,  to  lead  me  to  believe 
*'  him,  and  acquit  myfelf?' 

*  This,  Sir,  is  a  manner  of  think- 

*  ing  worthy  of    Sir  Charles    Gran- 

*  ill  Ion.' 

*  It  is  worthy  of  every  man,   my 

*  good  Mifs  Byron.' 

1  But,  Sir,  it  would  be  very  hard, 
•*  that  an  indifcretion  (I  tnujl  own  it  to 

*  be  fuch)  mould  fatten  reproach  upon 
'*  a  woman  who  recovered  herftlf  fo 
'   It-mi,    and  whole   virtue  was   never 

*  lullied,  or  in  dxingcr.' 

1  Indeed  it  would  :  and   therefore  it 

*  was  in  tendtnicis  to   her  that  I  in- 
timated, that  I  never  could  think  of 

*  pi  emoting  an  alliance  with,  a  man  of 

*  Mr.  Beaucharnp's  nice  notions,  were 

*  both  to  incline  to  it.1 

*  I  hop^e,  Sir,    that  my  dear  Mifs 
( -i  randifon  will  run  no  rifque  of  being 
flighted,  by  any  ether  man,  from  a 

« ilo.p  which  has  coft  her  fo  d«ar  in  her 


'  peace  of  mind—'  I  hefitated,    and 
looked  clown. 

*  I  know,  Madam,  what  you  mean. 
Although   I  love   my  friend  Beau- 
champ   above  all  men,  yet  would  Z 
do  Lord  G.  or  any  other  man,  as 
much   juitice,  as  I   would  do  him. 
I  was   fo  apprehenfive  of  my  filter's 
indifference  to  Lord  G.  and  of  the 
difference  in  their  tempers,  though 
both  good,  that  I  did  my  utmoft  to 
diffuade  him  from  thinking  of  her: 
and  when  I  found  that  his  love  was 
fixed  beyond  the  power  of  diffuafion, 
I  told  him  of  the  affair  between  her 
and   Captain   Anderlbn  ;    and  how 
lately  I  had  put  an  end  to  it.     He 
flattered  himfelf,  that  the    indiffer- 
ence, with  which  me  had  hithertore- 
ceived  his  addrefTes,  was  principally* 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  her  fitu- 
ation;   which  being  now  fo  happily 
removed,  he  had  hopes  of  meetir* 
with  encouragement j    and  doubted 
not,  if  he  did,  of  making  a  merit 
with  her  by  his  affection  and  grati- 
tude.    And  now,  Madam,  give  me 
your  opinion — Do  yon  think  Char- 
lotte can  be  won  (I  hope  fhe  can)  by 
indulgence,  by  love  ?  Let  me  caution 
her  by  you,  Madam,  that  it  is  fit 
me  mould  ftill  be  more  careful  to 
reftrain  her  vivacity  if  Ihe  many  a 
man  to  whom  fhe  thinks  fhe  has  fu- 
perior  talents,  than  fhe  need  to  be  ii 
the  difference  were  in  his  favour. 

*  Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  ihe  fhnuld 
fbew   herfelf    capable   of   returning 
flight  for  tendernefs;  of  takin 
liberties  with  a  man  who  loves  her, 
after  ihe  had  given  him  her  vows,  ai 
fhould  depreciate  him,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  l:crfelfy  in  the  eye  of  tlw 
world  5  I  fhould  be  apt  to  forget  that 
I  had  more  than  one  nder:  for,  in 
cafes  of  right  and  wrong,  we  ought 
not  to  know  either  relation  or  friend.* 
Does  not  this  man,  Lucy,  fhew  us, 

that  goodnefs  and  grcatnels  are  fyno> 

nymous  wortls  ! 

'  I  think,  Sir,'  replied  I,  «  that  H 
Lord   G .    prove    the    good-natured 
man  hef.-ems  to  be \  if  hediflikv:  not 
that  brilliancy  of  temper  in  his  <W 
which  ht  fetms  not  to  vulu'.- 
upon,  though  he  may  have  q: 
at  lealt,  equally  valuable ;   1  have 
doubt  but  Mils  Grandifon  will  mak>: 
for  has  flic   hot 


hi. 


very   happy  : 
and  good  qualities  ?  Is  (he  not 
'  eu 
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«  generous,  and  perfectly  good-na- 
«  tured  ?  You  know,  Sir,  that  fhe  is, 
«  and  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  her 

*  charming  vivacity  will  ever  carry  her 

*  ib  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence 
"  and  difcretion,  as  to  make  her  for- 
f  «-et  what  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
'  (he  will  have  entered  into  requires 
«  of  her/ 

«  Well,  Madam,   then   I  may  re- 

<  joice  the  heart  of  Lord  G.  by  telling 

*  him,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  vilit  my 

*  filter,  at  her  coming  to  town  ;  or, 

<  if  (he  come  not  foon  (for  he  will  be 

*  impatient  to  wait  on  her)  at  Colnc- 
«  brook?1 

*  I  dare  fay  you  may,  Sir/ 

«  As  to  artick-s  and  fcttlements,  I 
«  -will  undertake  for  all  thofe  things  ; 

*  but  be  pleafed  to  tell  her,  that  fhe  is 

*  abfolutely  at  her  own  liberty,    for 
«  me.     If  '(lie  (hall   think,    when  me 
«  fees  farther  of  Lord  G.'s  temper  and 

*  behaviour,    that   (he   cannot  efteem 
'  him  as  a  wife  ought  to  efteem  her 
«  hufband  ;   I  mall  not  be  concerned, 

*  if  (lie  difmifs  him  :   provided  that  fhe 

*  keeps  him  not  in  fuipenfe,  after  fhe 

*  knows  her  own  mind;  but  behaves 

*  to  him  according  to  the  example  fet 

*  her  by  the  belt  of  women.'1 

I  could  not  but  know  to  whom  he 
<kiigned  this  compliment;  and  had 
like  to  have  bowed  j  but  was  glad  I 
did  not. 

*  Well,  Madam,  and  now  I  think 

*  this   fubject  is  concluded.     I  have 
'  already  written  a  letter  to  Sir  Wai  - 

*  ter,  as  at  the  requeft  of  my  lifter,  to 

*  put  an  end,  in  the  civilltii  terms,  to 

*  his  hopes.      My  Lord  G.   will  be 
'  impatient  for  my  return  in  town.  (  I 

*  fhall  go  with  the  more  pleafure,  b'e- 

*  caule  of  the  joy  I  (hall  be  able  to 

*  give  him.' 

«  You  mud   be  very   happy,    Sir; 

*  iince,  beiides  the  pleafure  you  take 

*  in  doing  good  for  it's  own  fake,  you 

*  are  intitled  to  partake,  in  a  very  high 
<  manner,    of  the  pleafurcs  of  every 

you  know.' 

He  was  fo  nobly  modeft,  Lucy,  that 
I  could  talk  to  him  with  more  con- 
fidence than  I  believed,  at  my  entrance 
into  ray  lord's  ftudy,  would  fail  to  my 
fliare:  and  I  had,  befides,  been  led 
into  a  pretence  of  mind,  by  being  made 
a  pertou  of  fome  confequence  in  the 
luve-cuk;  of  another,  £u:.I  was  ibaa 


to  have  my  whole  attention  engaged  in 
a  fubje£t  (till  nearer  to  my  heart;  as 
you  mall  hear. 

'  Indeed,  Madam,1  faid  he,  *  I  am 

*  not  very  happy  in  mylelf.     Is  it  not 

*  right,  then,  to  endeavour,  by  pro- 

*  moling  the  happinefs    of  others,  to 
'  entitle  myfelf  to  a  mare  of  theirs  ?' 

*  If  you  are  not  happy,  Sir — '  and 
I  (topped;    I  believe  I  lighed;  I  loolccd 
down :   I  took  out  my  handkerchief, 
for  fenr  I  fhouldwant  it. 

*  There  feems,'  faid  he,  *  to  be  >*, 
mixture  of  generous  concern,    and 
kind  curioiity,  in  one  of  the  level  if  it 
and   mott    intelligent    faces    in   the 
world.      My    lifters  have,    in  your 
prefence,  exprefltxl  a  great  deal  or" 
the  latter.     Had  I  not  been  myfelf 
in  a  manner  uncertain  as  to  the  event, 
that  mult,  in  fome  meafure,  govern 
my  future   deftiny,    I   would   havi 
gratified  it;  efpecially  us  my  Lonf 
L.   has  of  late   joined  in  it.     The 
crifis,  I  told  them,  however,  as  per- 
haps you  remember,  was  at  hand.' 

*  I  do  remember  you  faid  fo,  Sir.v 
And  indeed,  Lucy,  it  was  more  th.m 
perhaps.     I  had  not  thought  of  any 
words  half    fo  often,    fuice  he  (poke 
them. 

4  The  crifis,  Madam,  is  at  hand : 
f  and  I  had  not  intended  to  open  my 

*  lips  upon  the  fubjecl:  till  it  was  over, 

*  except  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  knows  fh« 

*  whole  affair,  and  indeed  every  affair 
'  of  my  life  :  but,  as  I  hinted  before, 
'  my  heart  is  opened  by  the  frankneis 

*  of  yours.  If  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to> 

*  indulge  me,  I  will  briefly  lay  bcfoiv 
'  you  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  my 

*  fituationj    and    leave  it  to  you  to> 
'  communicate  or  not  at  your  pleafuiv; 

*  what  I  (hall  relate,  to  my  two  lifter* 

*  and  Lord  L.     \^ou  four  fcem  to  b* 

*  animated  by  one  foul/ 

*  I  am  extremely  concerned,  Sir — I 
<  am  very  much  concerned,' — repeated 
the  trembling  limpleton,   [one   cheek 
feeling  to  mylelf  very  cold,  the  other 
glowingly  warm,  by  turns  ;  and  no\*» 
pale,  now  crimfon,  perhaps  to  the  eye} 

*  that  any  thing  fliould  make  you  uu- 

*  happy.     But,  Sir,  I  (hall  think  my- 

*  felf  favoured  by  your  confidence." 

I  am  interrupted  in  my  recital  of  his 
affecting  narration.  Dou't  be  impa- 
tient, Lucy,  I  aimoft  wiih  I  had  119* 
beard  it  nay  felf. 

LETTER, 
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LETTER  xx. 

HISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION'. 

*  T  Do  not  intend,  Madam,  to  trou- 
H.  '  ble  you  with  the  hiflory  of  all 
that  part  of  iny  life  which  I   was 
obliged  to   pal's  abroad  from  about 
the  (evert  teenth,  to  near  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  my  age:  though  perhaps 
it  has  been  as  bufya  period  as  could 
well   be,    in   the  life    of  a  man    Ib 
young^    and   who   never  fought   to 
tread  in  oblique  or  crooked  paths. 
After  this  entrance  into  it>  Di-.  Bart- 
lett   fhall  be  at    liberty   to    fatisfy 
your  curicfity  in  a  more  particular* 
manner;  for  he  and  I  have  corre- 
fponded    for    years,   with  an   inti- 
macy  that    has   few   examples   be- 
tween a  youth  and  a  man  in  advanced 
life.     And  here  let  me  own  the  ad- 
vantages I  have  received  from   his 
condefcenfion  ;   for  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing queftions  often  occur  to  me, 
and  to  be  of  the  higheft   fervice  in 
the  conduct  of  my  life — "  What  ac- 

'  count  fhall  I  give  of  this  to  Dr. 

*  Bartlett  ?"-*-"  How,  were  I  to  give 
"  wav  to  this  temptation,   mall  I  re- 

«<  port   it  to    Dr.  Bartlett?'1 Or, 

"  Shall  1  be  a  hypocrite,  and  only  in- 
44  form  him  of  the  bell,  and  meanly 
««  conceal  from  him  the  woril?" 
«  Thus,  Madam,  was  Dr.  Bartlett 

*  in  the  place  of  a  fecortd  conicience  to 

*  me.     And  many  a  good  thing  did 
'  I  do,  many  a  bad  one  did  I  avoid, 

*  for  having  let  up  luch  a  monitor  over 

*  my  conduct.     Audit  was  the  more 

*  neceflary  that  I  mould,  as  I  am  na- 

*  turally  paf  Donate,  proud,  ambitious; 
'  and  as  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
'  early  diflinguifhed  (pardon,  Madam, 

*  the    feeming  vanity)  by  a   fex,  of 

*  which  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  ad- 
«  mirer;  and,  poflibly  the  more  dif- 

*  tinguilhed,  as  for  my  fafety  fake,  I 

*  was  as  ftudious  to  decline  intimacy 

*  with  the  gay   oues  of  it,  however 
«  dignified  by  rank,  or  celebrated  for 

*  beauty,    as    mofi   young   men    are 

*  to  cultivate  their  favour. 

'  Nor  is  it  Ib  much  to  be  wondered 
*•  at,    that  I    had   advantages   which 

*  every  one  who  travels  has  not.     Re- 
'  fiding  for  feme  time  at  the  principal 
'  court  ?,,  and  often   viiitinp:  the  fame 

*  places/  in  the  length  of  unu-  .1  v.-a; 


abroad,  1  was  confidered,  in  a  mafl- 
ner,  as  a  native,  at  the  fame  time 
that  I  was  treated  with  the  refpeft 
that  is  generally  paid  to  travellers 
of  figure,  as  well  in  France,  as  Ita- 
ly. I  was  Very  genteely  fupportedj 
I  Hood  in  higk  credit  with  my  coun- 
trymen, to  whom  I  had  many  ways  of 
being  ferviceable.  They  made  known 
to  everybody  my  father's  affection  for 
me;  his  magnificent  fpirit;  the  an  - 
ciertt  families  on  both  fides,  from 
which  I  was  defcended.  I  kept  the 
beft  company;  avoided  intr: 
made  not  myfelf  obnoxious  to  ferious 
or  pious  people,  though  I  fcrupled  not 
to  avow,  when  called  upon,  my  own 
principle^.  From  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, I  was  refpected  beyond  my 
degree. 

'  I  fhoiild  not,  Madam,  have  been 
thus  lavifh  in  my  own  praile,  b\u 
to  account  to  you  for  the  favour  I 
flood  in  with  feveral  families  of  the 
firfl  rank ;  and  to  fuggcfl  art  excufe 
for  more  than  one  of  them,  who 
thought  it  no  difgrace  to  wifli  me  to 
be  allied  with  them, 
*  Lord  L.  mentioned  to  you,  Ma- 
dam, and  my  fitters,  a  Florentine 
laely,  by  the  name  of  Olivia.  She 
is,  indeed,  a  woman  of  high  quali- 
ties, nobly  born,  generous,  amiable 
in  her  features,  genteel  in  her  per- 
fon,  and  miflrefs  of  a  great  fortune 
in  poffeffion,  which  is  entirely  at  her 
own  difpofal;  having  not  father, 
mother,  brother,  or  other  near  re- 
lations\  The  firil  Urrte  I  faw  liei 
was  at  the  opera.  An  opportunity 
offered  in  her  fight,  where  a  lady, 
infulted  by  a  lover  made  defperate  by 
her  jull  refufal  of  him,  daimed  and 
received  my  protection.  What  I  did, 
on  the  occaiion,  was  generally  ap- 

£  lauded  •.  Olivia,  in  particular,  fpoke 
ighly    of  it.      Twice,  afterwards, 
I  faw  her  in  company  where  I  was  a 
vifiter :  I  had  not  the  prefumption  to 
look  Up  to  her  with  hope  ;  but  my 
countryman,  Mr.  Jervois,  gave  me 
to  underftand,  that  I  might   be  ma- 
fter  of  my  own   fortune  with  La>]y 
Olivia.     I  pleaded  difference  « 
gion  :  he  believed,  he  faid,  th 
ter  might  be  made  eafy — But  could 
I  be  pleafed  with  the  clun^-; 
me  have  made  if,  when  paffion,  m>t 
convifcHon,  was  likely  to  be  th 
live  ?—  1'hcre  wulU  be  no  cl; 

«  to 
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*  to  her  perfon  :  nobody  questioned 
her  virtue ;  but  fhe  was  violent  and 
imperious  in  her  temper.  I  had 
never  left  mind  out  of  my  notions 
of  love :  I  could  not  have  been 
happy  with  her,  had  fhe  been  queen 
of  the  globe.  I  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  obliged  to  declare  my- 
felf  to  the  lady's  face  :  it  <was  a 
mortification  to  me,  as  much  for  her 
fake  as  my  own.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  Florence  upon  it,  for  fome 
time;  having  been  apprized,  that  the 
fpirit  of  revenge  had  taken  place  of  a 
gentler  pafTion,  and  that  1  was  in 
danger  from  it. 

1  How  often  did  I  lament  the  want 
of  that  refuge  in  a  father's  arms, 
and  in  my  native  country,  which 
fubjecled  me  to  evils  that  were 
more  than  a  match  for  my  tender 
years,  and  to  all  the  inconveniences 
that  can  attend  a  banimed  man  ! 
Indeed,  I  often  confidercd  myfelf  in 
this  light;  and,  as  the  inconveniences 
happened j  was  ready  to  repine  ;  and 
the  more  ready,  as  I  could  not  affl  i<St 
myfelf  with  the  thought  of  having 
forfeited  my  father's  love;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  conftant  inftances 
which  1  received  of  his  paternal  good- 
nefs,  made  me  ftill  more  earneil  to 
acknowledge  it  at  his  feet.' 
Ought  1  to  have  forborne,  Lucy, 
fliewing  a  fenfibility  at  my  eyes  on  this 
affefting  initance  of  filial  gratitude? 
If  I  ought,  I  wifh  I  had  more  com- 
mand of  myfelf:  but  confider,  my 
dear,  the  affecting  fubjecl  we  were 
upon.  I  was  going  to  apologize  for 
the  trickling  tear,  and  to  have  faid, 
as  I  truly  might,  *  Your  filial  goo.d- 
'  nefs,  Sir,  affects  me  !'  but,  with  the 
confciou fuels  that  muft  have  accom- 
panied the  words,  would  not  that,  to 
Ib  nice  a  difcerner,  have  been  to  own, 
that  I  thought  the  tender  emotion 
wanted  an  apology  ?  Thefe  little  tricks 
of  ours,  Lucy,  may  falisfy  our  own 
punctilio,  and  ferve  to  keep  us  in 
countenance  with  ourfelves,  (and  that, 
indeed,  is  doing  fomething ;)  but,  to 
a  penetrating  eye,  they  tend  only  to 
(hew,  that  we  imagined  a  cover,  a  veil, 
wanting;  and  what  is  that  veil,  but  a 
veil  of  gauze? 

What  makes  me  fo  much  nfraid  of 
this  man's  difcernrnent  ?  Am  I  not  a» 
honeit  girl,  Lucy  ? 
He  proceeded, 


f  From  this  violent  lady  T  had  great 
trouble ;  and  to  this  day — But  this- 
part  of  myftory  I  leave  to  Dr.  Bartle.tfc 
to  acquaint  you  with.     I  mention  it 
as  a  matter  that^r/  gives  me  con- 
cern,   for  her  fake,  and  as  what  I' 
find  has  given   fome  atnufement  to 
my  filler  Charlotte's  curiofity. 
*But  I   haften  to  the  affair  which, 
of  all  others,  has  moft  embarrafled 
me;  and  which,  engaging  my  com- 
panion, though  my  honour  is  free, 
?ves  torture  to  my  very  foul.' 
found  myfelf  not  well — I  thought 
I  fhoukl  have  fainted. — The  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  taking  it  as  I  wifhed  him 
not   to  take  it,  (for  indeed,  Lucy,  I 
don't   think   it  was   that)    made    me 
worfe.     Had   I  been  by   myfelf,  that 
faintifhnefs  might  have  come  over  my 
heart.     I  am  fure  it  was  not  that\  but 
it  feized  me  at  a  very  unlucky  moment^ 
you'll  fay. 

-With  a  countenance  full  of  tender 
concern,  he  caught  my  hand,  and  rang. 
In  ran  his  Emily.  *  My  dear  Mifs 

*  Jervois,'  faid  I,  leaning  upon  her— • 

*  Excufeme,  Sir!' — And  I  withdrew  to 
to  the  door  :  and,  when  there,  finding 
my  faintifhnefs  going    off,  I    turned 
to  him,  who  attended  me  thither :  '  I 

*  am  better,   Sir,  already ;  I  will  re- 

*  turn,  inftantly.     I  mult  beg  of  you 
'  to    proceed    with    your    interefting 
'  flory.' 

I  was  well  the  moment  I  was  out  of 
the  ftudy.  It  was  kept  too  warm,  I 
believe ;  and  I  fat  too  near  the  fire : 
that  was  it,  to  be  fure ;  and  I  faid  fo, 
on  my  return,  which  was  the  moment 
I  had  drank  a  glafs  of  cold  water. 

How  tender  was  his  regard  for  mel 
He  did  not  abafh  me  by  caufelefslj  lay- 
ing my  diforder  on  his  ftory,  and  by- 
offering  to  difcontinue  or  poftpone  it. 
Indeed,  Lucy,  it  was  not  owing  ta 
tbat\  I  fhould  eafily  have  diftinguilh- 
ed  it,  if  it  had  :  on  the  contrary,  as  I 
am  not  generally  fo  much  affe£led  at 
the  moment  when  any  thing  un- 
happy befals  me,  as  I  am  upon  reflec- 
tion, when  I  extend,  compare,  and 
weigh  confequences,  I  was  quite  brave 
in  my  heart.  '  Any  thing,'  thought 
I,  «  is  better  than  iufpenfe.'  Now 
will  my  fortitude  have  a  call  to  exert 
itfelf ;  and  I  warrant  I  bear,  as  well  as 
he,  an  evil  that  is  inevitable.  At  this 
inilant,  this  trying  inilant,  however, 
I  found  myfelf  thus  brave:  fo,  my 
3  C  fcw, 
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dear,  it  was  nothing  but  the  too  great 
warmth  of  the  room  which  overcame 
ine. 

I  endeavoured  to  aflume  all  my  cou- 
rage, and  deiired  him  to  proceed; 
but  held  by  the  arm  of  my  chair,  to 
fteady  me,  left  my  little  tremblings 
mould  increafe.  The  faintnefs  had 
left  fome  little  tremblings  upon  me, 
Lucy :  and  one  would  not  care,  you 
know,  to  be  thought  affected  by  any 
thing  in  his  ftory.  He  proceeded. 

'  At  Bologna,   and  in  the  neigh- 

*  bourhood  of  Urbino,   are  feated  two 

*  branches  of  a  noble  family,    mar- 
'  quifltsand  counts  of  Porretta,  which 

*  boafts    it's    pedigree    from   Roman 
'  princes,  and  has  given  to  the  church 
'  two  cardinals  ;  one  in  the  latter  age, 

*  the  other  in  the  beginning  of  this. 

4  The  Marchefe  della  Porretta,  who 
'  refides  in  Bologna,  is  a  nobleman 

*  of  great  merit :  his  lady  is  illuftri- 
'  ous  bydefcent,  and  ftill  more  fo  for 
'  her  goodnefs  of  heart,  fweetnefs  of 

*  temper,  and  prudence.     They  have 

*  three  fons,  and  a  daughter.' 

['  Ah,  that  daughter!'  thought  I.] 
'  The  eldeft  of  the  fons  is  a  general 

*  officer,  in  the  fervice  of  the  K.ing  of 

*  the  Two  Sicilies ;  a  man  of  equal 

*  honour  and  bravery,  but  paflionate 

*  and  haughty,  valuing  himlelf  on  his 
'  defcent.     The  lecond  is  devoted  to 
8  the  church,  and  is  already  a  bifhop. 

*  The  intereft  of  his  family,  and  his 
'  own  merits,  it  is  not  doubted,  will 

*  one  day,  if  he  lives,  give  him  a  place 
«  in  the  Sacred  College.     The  third, 

*  Signer  Jeronymo  (or,  as  he  is  fome- 
'  times  called,  the  Barone)  della  Por- 
'  retta,  has  a  regiment  in  the  fervice 
4  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.     The  filter 

*  is  the  favourite  of  them  all.     She  is 
'  lovely  in  her  perfon,  gentle   in  her 

*  manners,  and  has    high,    but  juft, 

*  notions   of  the  nobility  of  her  de- 
'  fcent,  of  the  honour  of  her  fex,  and 
'  of  what  is  due  to  her  own  character. 

*  She  is  pious,  charitable,  beneficent. 

*  Her  three  brothers  preferred  her  in- 

*  terefts-  to  their  own.    Her  father  ufed 

*  to  call  her,  The  pride  of  bis  life ;  her 
'  mother,   Her    other  fe If  j    ker  o*iun 
'  Clementina.'' 

r<  CLEMENTINA!']  —  Ah,  Lucy! 
what  a  pretty  name  is  Clementina! 

'  I  became  intimate  with  Signor  Je- 
'  ronymo  at  Rome,  near  two  years  be- 
4  fore  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known 


'  to  the  reft  of  his  family,  except  by* 

*  his  report,  which  he  made  nin  very 

*  high  in  my  favour.     He  was  mafter 
(  of  many  fine  qualities  ;  but  had  con- 
'  trailed  friendship  with  a  fet  of  dif- 
f  folutc young  men  of  rank,  with  whom 
'•  he  was  very  earned  to  make  me  ac- 

*  quainted.     I  allowed  myfelf  to  be 

*  often  in  their  company;  but  as  they 

*  were  totally  abandoned  in  their  mo- 
c  rals,  it  was  in  hopes,  by  degrees,  to 

*  draw   him   from  them  :  but  a  love 
'  of  plealure  had  got  faft  hold  of  him  ; 
1  and  his  ether  companions  prevailed 
'  over  his  good-nature.     He  had  cou- 
f  rage,  but  not  enough  to  refift  their 

*  libertine  attacks  upon  his  morals. 

*  Such  a  friendfhip  could  not  hold, 
'  while  each  ftood  his  ground ;    ana 

*  neither  would  advance  to  meet  the 
'  other.     In  fhort,  we  parted,  nor  held 

*  a  correfpondence  in  abfence  :  but  af- 

*  terwards   meeting,    by  accident,  at 
'  Padua,  and  Jeronymo  having,  in  the 

*  interim,  been  led  into  inconveniences, 
'  he  avowed  a  change  of  principles, 

*  and  the  friendship  was  renewed. 

*  It  however  held  not  many  months  : 
c  a  lady,  lets  celebrated  for  virtue  than 

*  beauty,  obtained  an  influence  over 

*  him,  againft  warning,   againft  pro- 
«  mife. 

'  On  being  expoftulated  v.'ith,  and 

*  his  promife  claimed,  he  relented  tke 

*  friendly  freedom.     He  was  paflion- 

*  ate;  and,  on  this  occafion,  lei's  po- 

*  lite  than  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be : 
'  he  even  defied  his  friend.     My  dear 

*  Jeronymo  !    how  generoufly  has 

'  acknowledged    fince    the    part    hi 

*  friend,  at  that  time,  a&ed !  But  tl 

*  refult  was,    they  parted,    refolvh 

*  never  more  to  fee  each  other. 

'  Jeronymo  purfued  the  advent 
(  which  had  occafioned  the  difference  \ 

*  and  one  of  the  lady's  admirers,  en- 
'  vying  him  hisfuppofed  fucceis,  hired 
'  Brefcian  bravoes  to  aiTafllnate  him. 

*    The   attempt  was   made  in   th* 

*  Cremonefe.     They  had  got  him  into 

*  their  toils  in  a  little  thicket  at  fome 
'  diftance  from  the  road.     I,  attended 

*  by  two  iervants,  happened  to  bepaf- 
1  fing,  when  a  frighted  horfe  ran  crofs 

*  the  way,  his  bridle  broken,  and  his 

*  faddle  bloody  :  this  making  me  ap- 

*  prehend   fome  miichief  to  the  rider, 
'  I  drove  down  the  opening  he  came 

*  from,  and  foon  beheld  a  man  ftrug- 

*  gling  on  the  ground  with  two  ruf- 

«  fiansj 
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c.  fians ;  one  of  whom  was  juft  ftop- 

*  ping  his  mouth,  the  other  dabbing 

*  him.     I    leaped    out   of   the    poft- 

*  chaife,  and  drew  my  fword,  running 
'  towards  them  as  faft  as  I  could ;  and 

*  calling  to  my  fervants  to  follow  me, 

*  indeed  calling  as  if  J  had  a  number 
'  with  me,  in  order. to  alarm  them. 
'  On  this  tliey  fled ;  and  I  heard  them 

*  fay,    "  Let  us  make  off;  we  have 
*«  done  his  bufmefs."     Incenfed  at  the 
'  villainy,  I  purfued  them,  and  came 
'  up  with  one  of  them,  who  turned 
'  upon  me.     I  beat  dovrn  his  trombone, 

*  a.  kind   of  blunderbufs,   jufl  as  he 
'  prefented  it  at  me,  and  had  wounded 
'  and  thrown  him  on  the  ground  ;  but 
•'  feeing  the  other  ruffian  turning  back 

*  to  help  his  fellow,  and  on  a  fudden, 

*  two    others    appearing    with    their 

*  horfes,  I  thought  it  beft  to  retreat, 
'  though  I  would  fain  have  fecured  one 

*  of  them.     My  fervants  then  feeing 

*  my  danger,  haftened,  mouting,  to- 
4  wards   me.     The  bravoes  (perhaps 

*  apprehending  there  were  more  than 

*  two)   feemed  as  glad  to  get  off  with 
-*  their  refcued  companion,  as  I  was 
'  to  retire.     I  haftened  then  to  the  un- 

*  happy  man  :  but   how  much  was  I 
'  furprized,  when  I  found  him  to  be 

*  the  Barone  della  Porretta,  who,  in 
c  difguife,  had  been  actually  purfuing 
'  his  amour. 

*  He  gave  figns  of  life.     linftantly 
'  diipatched    one   of  my   fervants  to 

*  Cremona,   for  a  furgeon :    I  bound 

*  up,  mean  time,  as  well  as  I  could, 

*  two  of  his  wounds,  one  in  his  ihoul- 

*  der.  the  other  in  his  breaft.     He  had 

*  one  in  his  hip  joint,  which  disabled 

*  him  from  helping  himfelf,  and  which 

*  I  found  beyond  my  fkill  to  do  any 

*  thing  with  ;  only  endeavouring  with 
'  my  handkerchief  to  fton  it's  bleeding. 

*  I  helped  him  into  my  chaife,  ftep- 

*  pcd  in  with  him,  and  held  him  up 
'  in  it,  till  one  of  my  men  told  me, 
'  they    had   in   another    part    of   the 
'  thicket,  found  his  fervant  bound  and 

*  wounded,    his  horfe  lying  dead  by 
4  his  fide.     I  then  alighted,  and  put 
'  the  poor  fellow  into  the  chaife,  he 
'*  being  ftiu  with  his  hurts,  and  unable 
«  to  ftand. 

'  I  walked  by  the  fide  of  it$  and 

*  Ijn  this  manner  moved  towards  Cre- 
£  mona,  in  order  to  fhorten  the  way  of 

*  the  expected  iurgeon. 

_*  My   feryant  foon  returned  with 
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*  one.     Jeronymo  had  fainted  away. 
'  The   furpeon  dreffed  him,  and  pro- 
f  ceeded  with  him  to  Cremona.    Then 
'  it  was,  that  opening  his  eyes,  hebe- 

*  held,  and  knew  me;  and  bting  told"' 

*  by   the   furgeon,    that  he  owed  his 
'  prefervation  to   me,    "   O   Grandi- 
"  fon!"  faid  he,    «  that  I  had  fcU 
"  lowed  your  advice  !  that  I  had  kept 
"  my  promife  with  you  ! — How  did 
"  I    infuit   you! — Can   my  deliverer 
"  forgive  me?  You  mail  be  the  di- 
"  reclor  of  my  future  life,  if  it  pleafa 
"  God  to  reftore  me.'1 

•*  His  wounds  proved  not  mortal : 
'  but  he  never  will  be  the  man  he  was  j 
'  partly  from  his  having  been  unfkil- 
'  fully  treated  by  this  his  firft  furgeon, 

*  and  partly  from  his  own  impatience, 
'  and  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  wound 

*  in  his  hip  joint.     Excufe  this  parti. 
'  cularity,  Madam.     The  fubjecl  re- 
f  quires  it;   and  Signer  Jeropymo  now 
'  deferves  it,  and  all  your  pity. 

'  I  attended  him  at  Cremona,  till  he 
'  was  fit  to  remove.  He  was  viiited  there 
1  by  his  whole  family  from  Bologna. 
'  There  never  was  a  family  more  af- 
'  fe&ionate  to  cne  another.  The  fuf- 

*  faring  of  one  is  the  fuffering  of  every 
'  one.     The  barone  was  exceedingly 
'  beloved  by  his  father,  mother,  fitter, 

*  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manners,  his 
'  affectionate  heart,  and  a  wit  fo  de- 
'  lightfully  gay  and   lively,  that  his 
'  company  was  fought  by  every  body. 

*  You  will  eafily  believe,  Madam, 
1  from  what  I  have  faid,  how  accept- 

*  able  to  the  whole  family  the  fervice 
'  was  which  I  had  been  fo  happy  as  to 

*  render  their   Jeronymo.     1  aey   all 

*  joined  to  blefs  me ;  and  the  more, 

*  when  they  came  to  know  that  I  was 

*  theperfon  whom  their  Jeronymo,  in 
e  the  days  of  our  intimacy,  had  highly 
c  extolled  in  his  letters  to"  his  filler, 

*  and  to  both  brothers;  and  who  now 
'  related  to  them,  by  word  of  mouth, 
'  the  occafion  of  the  coolnefs  that  had 
'  paffed    between    us,    with    circum,- 
'  ib.  rices  as  honotirable  for  me,   as  tl\e 
'  contrary  for  himfelf:  fuch  were  his 
(  penitential  confe'flions,  in  the  defpe- 
'  rale  condition  to  which  he  found  him- 

*  ielf  reduced. 

'  He  now,  as  I  attended  by  his  bed 

*  or  his  couch-fide,  frequently  called 
'  for  a  repetition  of  thoi'e  arguments 
'  which  he  .had,  till  now,  derated.    He 

*  befought  me  to  forgive  him  for  treat- 

3  fz  «  ing 
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ing  them  before  with  levity,  and  me 
with  difrefpeft,  next,  as  he  faid,  to 
infult :  and  he  begged  his  family  to 
confider  me  not  only  as  the  preferver 
of  his  life,  but  as  the  reftorer  of  his 
morals.  This  gave  the  whole  family 
the  higheft  opinion  of  mine  ;  and  ftill 
more  to  ftrengthen  it,  the  generous 
youth  produced  to  them,  though  as 
I  may  fay,  at  his  own  expence,  (for 
his  reformation  was  fincere)  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  lie  by  him,  in  hopes 
to  enforce  his  temporary  convictions  ; 
for  he  had  a  noble  nature,  and  a 
lively  fenie  of  what  was  due  to  his 
character,  and  to  the  love  and  piety 
of  his  parents,  the  bifhop,  and  his 
fifter;  though  he  was  loth  to  think 
he  could  be  wrong  in  thofe  puriuits 
in  which  he  was  willing  to  indulge 
himfelf. 

*  Never  was  there  a  more  grateful 
family.  The  noble  father  was  un- 
eafy,  becaufe  he  knew  not  how  to 
acknowledge,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  heart,  to  a  man  in  genteel 
circumftances,  the  obligation  laid 
upon  them  all.  The  mother,  with  a 
freedom  more  amiably  great  than  the 
Italian  ladies  are  accuftomed  to  ex- 
prefs,  bid  her  Clementina  regard,  as 
her  fourth  brother,  the  preferver  oif 
the  third.  The  barone declared,  that 
he  fhould  nevrer  reft,  nor  recover, 
till  he  had  got  me  rewarded  in  fuch 
manner  as  all  the  world  fhould  think 
I  had  honour  done  me  in  it. 
«  When  the  barone  was  removed  to 
Bologna,  the  whole  family  were  ftu- 
dious  to  make  occafions  to  get  me 
among  them.  '  The  general  made  me 
promife,  when  my  relations,  as  he 
was  pleafed  to  exprefs  himfelf,  at 
Bologna,  could  part  with  me,  to  give 
him  my  company  at  Naples.  The 
biihop,  who  palfed  all  the  time  he 
had  to  fpare  from  his  diocele,  at  Bo- 
logna, and  who  is  a  learned  man,  in 
compliment  to  his  fourth  brother, 
would  have  me  initiate  him  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 
<  Our  Milton  has  defervedly  a  name 
among  them.  The  friendfhip  that 
there  was  between  him  and  a  learned 
nobleman  of  their  country,  endeared 
his  memory  to  them.  Milton,  there- 
fore, was  a  principal  author  with  us. 
Our  lectures  were  ufually  held  in  the 
chamber  of  the  wounded  brother,  in 
order  to  divert  him :  be  alfq  became 


my  fcholar.  The  father  and  mothei 
were  often  prefent ;  and  at  fuch  times 
their  Clementina  was  feldom  abfent, 
She  alfo  called  me  her  tutor;  anc^ 
though  fhe  was  not  half  fo  often  pre- 
fent at  the  lectures  as  her  brothers 
were,  made  a  greater  proficiency  than, 
either  of  them.'  ' 

[Do  you  doubt  it,  Lucy?] 

'  The  father,  as  well  as  the  bifhop, 
is  learned;  the  mother  well  read. 
She  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  French, 
education  ;  being  brought  up  by  hef 
uncle,  who  refided  many  years  at  PaT 
ris  in  a  publick  character :  and  her 
daughter  had,  under  her  own  eye, 
advantages  in  her  education  which) 
are  hardly  ever  allowed  or  fought  after 
by  the  Italian  ladies.  In  fuch  com- 
pany, you  may  believe,  Madam, 
that  T,  who  was  kept  abroad  againff 
my  wifhes,  patted  my  time  very  agree- 
ably. I  was  particularly  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  marchion- 
efs,  who  opened  her  heart  to  me, 
and  confultcd  me  on  every  material 
occurrence.  Her  lord,  who  is  one 
of  the  politeft  of  men,  was  never  bet- 
ter pleafed  than  when  he  found  us  to- 
gether; and  not  feldom,  though  we 
were 'not  engaged  in  lectures,  the 
fair  Clementina  claimed  a  right  to  be 
where  her  mother  was. 

'  About  thjs  time,  the  young  Count 
of  Belvedere  returned  to  Parm'a,  in, 
order  to  fettle  in  his  native  country. 
His  father  was  a  favourite  in  the  court 
of  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  and  at- 
tended tjiat  lady  to  Madrid,  on  her 
marriage  with  the  late  King  of  Spain? 
where  he  held  a  very  con fiderable 
poft,  and  lately  died  there  immenfely 
rich.  On  a  vilit  to  this  noble  family, 
the  young  lord  faw,  and  loved  Cle- 
mentina, 

*  The  Count  of  Belvedere  is  a 
handfome,  a  gallant,  a  fenfiblemanj 
his  fortune  is  very  great:  fuch  an 
alliance  was  not  to  be  flighted.  The 
marquis  gave  his  countenance  to  it: 
the  marchionefs  favoured  me  with 
feveral  converfations  upon  the  fub- 
ject.  vShe  was  of  opinion,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  know  my 
thoughts,  on  tljis  occafion ;  for  the 
younger  brother,  unknown  to  me, 
declared,  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  way  of  rewarding  my  merits  to 
the  family,  but  by  giving  me  a  rela- 
tion to  it.  Dr.  Bartlett,  Madam, 
*  can 
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can  (hew  you,  from  my  letters  to 
him,  fome  converfations,  which  will 
convince  you,  that  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  there  are  per- 
fons  of  honour,  ofgoodnefs,  of  ge- 
nerofity  ;  and  who  are  above  referve, 
vindiclivenefs,  jealoufy,  and  thole 
other  bad  paflions  by  which  fome 
mark  indifcrirmnately  a  whole  na- 
tion. 

'*  For  my  own  pnrt,  it  was  impof- 
fible  (diftinguifnied  as  I  was  by  every 
individual  of  this  noble  family,  and 
lovely  as  is  this  daughter  of  it,  mif- 
t»efs  of  a  thoufand  good  qualities, 
and  myfelf  abfolutely  difengaged  in 
my  affections)  trLtmy  vanity  fhould 
not  fometimes  be  awakened,  and  a 
wifh  arife,  that  there  might  be  apof- 
fibility  of  obtaining  fuch  a  prize: 
but  I  checked  the  vanity  the  moment 
I  could  find  it  begin  to  play  about 
and  warm  my  .heart.  To  have  at- 
tempted to  recommend  myfelf  to  the 
young  lady's  favour,  though  but  by 
looks,  by  affiduities,  I  mould  have 
thought  an  infamous  breach  of  the 
truft  and  confidence  they  all  repofed 
in  me. 

'  The  pride  ef  a  family  fo  illuftrious 
in  it's  deicent;  their  fortunes  un- 
ufually  high  for  the  country  which, 
by  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  they 
adorned ;  the  relation  they  bore  to 
the  church ;  my  foreign  extraction 
and  interert  j  the  lady's  exalted  me- 
rits, which  made  her  of  confequence 
to  the  hearts  of  feveral  illuilrious 
youths,  before  the  Count  of  Belve- 
dere made  known  his  paflion  for  her ; 
none  of  which  thefond  family  thought 
worthy  of  their  Clementina,  nor  any 
of  whom  could  engage  her  heart : 
but  above  all,  the  difference  in  re- 
ligion j  the  young  lady  fo  remarkably 
ftedfaft  in  hers,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  they  could  reftrain 
her  from  affuming  the  veil ;  and  who 
once  declared,  in  anger,  on  hear- 
ing me,  when  called  upon,  avow 
my  principles,  that  me  grudged  to  a 
heretick  the  glory  of  having  faved 
the  B?.rone  della  Porretta  ;  all  thefe 
confederations  outweighed  any  hopes 
that  might  otherwife  have  arilen  in  a 
bofom  fo  fenlible  of  the  favours  they 
were  continually  heaping  upon  me. 
'  Abov.t  the  lame  time,  the  troubles, 
now  fo  happily  appeafed,  broke  out 
in  Scotland :  hardly  any  thing  elfe 


was  talked  of  in  Italy,  but  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  iuppofed  certainty  of  fuc- 
cefs,  of  the  young  invader.  I  was 
often  obliged  to  ftand  the  triumphs 
and  exultations  of  perfons  of  rank: 
and  figure;  being  known  to  be  warm 
in  the  intereil  of  my  country.  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  fpi- 
rit  to  contend  with,  even  in  this  more 
moderate  Italian  family  ;  and  this  fre- 
quently brought  on  debates  which  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided  holding; 
but  it  was  impoffible.  Every  new 
advice  from  England  revived  the  dif- 
agreeable  fubjecl ;  for  the  fuccels  of  the 
rebels,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  bs 
attended  with  the  reiteration  of  what 
they  called  the  Catholick  religion  ; 
and  Clementina  particularly  pleafej 
herfelf,  that  then  her  keretick  tutor 
would  take  refuge  in  the  bofom  of 
his  holy  mother,  the  church ;  and 
me  delighted  to  fay  things  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  languao-e  I  was  teaching 
her,  and  which,  by  this  time,  ihe 
fpoke  very  intelligibly. 
4  I  took  a  refolution,  hereupon,  «t» 
leave  Italy  for  a  whib,  and  to  retire 
to  Vienna,  or  to  fome  one  of  the 
German  courts  that  was  lefs  inte- 
refed  than  they  were  in  Italy,  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  chevalier's  undertak- 
ing ;  and  I  was  the  more  defirous  to 
do  fo,  as  the  difpleafure  of  Olivia 
againlt  me  began  to  grow  ferious,  and 
to  be  talked  of,  even  by  herfeir,  with 
lei's  difcretion  than  was  confiftent 
with  her  high  fpirit,  her  noble  birth^ 
and  ample  fortune. 
'  I  communicated  my  intention  t» 
the  marchionefs  firft  :  the  noble  lady 
expreffed  her  concern  at  the  thoughts 
of  my  quitting  Italy,  and  engaged 
me  to  put  off  rny  departure  for  fome 
weeks  5  but,  at  the  fame  time,  hint- 
ed to- me,  with  an  explicitnefs  that 
is  peculiar  to  her,, herapprehenfions, 
and  her  lord's,  that  I  was  in  love 
with  her  Clementina.  I  convinced 
her  of  my  honour,  in  this  particu- 
lar; and  Ihe  fo  well  fitisfied  the  mar- 
quis,  in  this  reipeft,  that,  on  their 
dau:  hier's  abfolute  refufal  of  the 
Count  o,f  Belvedere,  they  confided 
in  me  to  talk  to  her  in  favour  of 
that  nobleman.  The  young  lady 
and  I  had  a  conference  upon  the 
fubjecl;  Dr.  Bartlett  can  give  you 
the  particulars.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther, unknown  to  us  both,  had  placed 
*  themielve* 
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•*  themfelves  in   a  clofet  adjoining  to 
'  the  room  we  were   in,    and  which 

*  communicated  to  another,  as  well  as 

*  to  that :  they  had  no  reafon  to  be 
'  diffatisfied  with  what  they  heard. me 

*  fay  to  their  daughter. 

'  The  time  of  my  departure  from 

*  Italy  drawing  near,  and  the  young 
'  lady  repeatedly  refufmg  the  Count  of 

*  Belvedere,  the  younger  brother  (ftill 

*  unknown  to  me,  for  he  doubted  not 
'  but  I  mould  rejoice  at  the  honour  he 

*  hoped  to  prevail  upon  them  to  do  me) 

*  declared  in  my  favour.     They  ob- 
'  jecled  the  more  obvious  difficulties 
'  in  relation  to  religion,  andmycoun- 
'  try :  he  defired  to  be  commiffioned 
'  to  talk  to  me  on  thofe  fubje&s,  and 
'  to  his  fifter  on  her  motives  for  re- 

*  fufmg  the  Count  of  Belvedere ;  but 
'  they  would  not  hear  of  his  fpeaking 

*  to   me   on   this   fubje<5t;    the    mar- 
'  chionefs  giving  generous  reafons,  on 
'  my  behalf,    for  her  joining  in  the 

*  refufal;  and  undertaking  herfelf  to 

*  talk  to  her  daughter,  and  to  demand 
'  of  her  her  reafons  for  rejecting  every 
'  propofal  that  had  been  made  her. 

*  She  accordingly  ciofeted  her  Cle- 
£  mentina.      She   could    get   nothing 
'  from  her  but  tears  :    a  filence,  with- 
'  out  the  leaft  appearance  of  fullennefs, 
'  had  for  fome  days  before  fhewn,  that 
'  a  deep  melancholy  had  began  to  lay 

*  hold  of  her  heart:    me  was,  how- 
'  ever,  offended  when  love  was  attri- 

*  buted  to  her ;    yet  her  mother  told 
'  me,  that  fhe  could  not  but  fufpecl, 
'  that  me  was  under  the  dominion  of 
?  that  paffion  without  knowing  it;  and 

*  the  rather,  as  me  was  never  chearful 
*.  but  when  fhe  was  taking  leffons  for 

*  learning  a  tongue,  which  never,  as 
'  the  marchionefs  faid,  was  likely  to 

*  be  of  ufe  to  her.' 

[«  As  the  tnarcbiontfs  faid!" — Ah, 
my  Lucy!] 

*  The  rrelancholy  increafed.     Her 
tutor,  as  he  was  called,  was  defired 
to  talk  to  her.     He  did.     It  was  a 
tafk  put  upon  him,  that  had  it's  diffi- 
culties.    It  was  obferved,   that  fhe 
generally  affumed  a  chearful  air  while 
flic  was  with  him,  but  faid  little}  yet 
feemed  pleafed  with  every  thing  he 
faid  to  her;  and  the  little   fhe  did 
anfwer,  though  he  fpoke  in  Italian 
or    French,   was   in  her  newly-ac- 
quired language ;  but  the  moment  he 


'  was  gone,  her  countenance  fell,  and 

*  fhe  was  ftudious  to  find  opportuni- 

*  ties  to  get  from  company.' 

[What  think  you  of  my  fortitude, 

Lucy  ?    Was  I  not  a  good  girl  ?    But 

my  curiofity  kept  up  my  fpirits.  *  When 

"  I  come  to  reflect,'  thought  I,  « I  lhall 

have  it  all  upon  my  pillow.'] 

'  Her  parents  were  in  the  deepeft 

affliction.     They  confulted  phyfici- 

ans,  who  all  pronounced  her  malady 

to  be  love.     She  was  taxed  with  it; 

and  all  the  indulgence  promifed  her 

that  her  heart  could  wifli,  as  to  the 

objeft ;  but  ftill  fhe  could  not,  with 

patience,  bear  the  imputation.  Once 

fhe  afked  her  vw-.man,  who  told  her 

that  fhe  was  certainly  in  love,  "Would 

you  have  me  hate  myfelf  ?" — Her 

mother  talked  to  her  of  the  paffion  in 

favourable  terms,  and  as  laudable  : 

me   heard   her  with  attention,   but 

made  no  anfwer. 

*  The  evening  before  the  day  I  was 
to  fet  out  for  Germany,  the  family 
made  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  in 
honour  of  a  gueft  on  whom  they  had 
conferred  fo  many  favours.  They 
had  brought  themfelves  to  approve 
of  his  depai'ture  the  more  readily,  as 
they  were  willing  to  fee,  whether  his 
abfence  would  affecl:  their  Clemen-  ' 
tina  ;  and,  if  it  did,  in  what  manner. 
'  They,  left  it  to  her  choice,  whether 
fhe  would  appear  at  table,  or  not. 
She  chofe  to  be  there.  They  all  re- 
joiced at  her  recovered  fpirits.  She 
was  exceeding  chearful :  fhe  fup. 
ported  her  part  of  the  converfation, 
during  the  whole  evening,  with  he 
ufual  vivacity  and  good  fenfe,  info, 
much,  that  I  wifhed  to  myfelf  I  ha 
departed  fooner.  "  Yet  it  is  furpriz. 
ing,"  thought  I,  "  that  this  younj 
lady,  who  feemed  always  to 
pleafed,  and  even  fmce  thefe  rev< 
ries  have  had  power  over  her,  to 
mod  chearful  in  my  company, -fiiould 
rejoice  in  my  departure  j  mould  feera 
to  owe  her  recovery  to  it ;  a  depar- 
ture, which  every  one  elfc  kindly 
regrets  :"'  and  yet  there  was  no- 
thing in  her  behaviour  or  looks  that 
appeared  in  the  leaft  affected.  "When 
acknowledgments  were  made  to  me 
of  the  pleafure  I  had  given  to  the 
whole  family,  fhe  joined  in  them  : 
when  my  health  and  happinefs  were 
wifhed,  fhe  added  btr  wifhes  by 
«  chearfui 
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*  chearful  bows,    as   me  fat:    when 

*  they  wiihed  to  fee  me  again,  before 

*  I  went  to  England,  fhe  did  the  fame. 
<  So  that  my  heart  was  dilated  j  I  was 
'  overjoyed  to  fee  fuch  a  happy  altera- 

*  tion.     When  I  took  leave  of  them, 

*  fhe  ftood  forward  to  receive  my  com- 
1  pliments,  with  a  polite  French  free- 

*  dom.     I  offered  to  prefs  her  hand 

*  with  my  lips  :     "  My  brother's  de- 
"  liverer,"  laid  (he,  "  muft  not  affecl 
"  this  diftance,"    and,   in  a  manner, 

*  offered  her  cheek  :    adding,    "  God 
"  preferve  my  tutor  wherever  he  fets 
"  his  foot !"  '(and,  in  Englifh,  "  God 
*•*  convert  you  too,  chevalier!)    May 
"  you  never  want  fuch  an  agreeable 
"  friend  as  you  have  been  to  us  !" 

4  Signer  Jeronymo  was  not  able  to 
'  be  wkh  xis.  I  went  up  to  take  leave 
'  of  him  :  "  O  my  Grandifon  !"  faid 

*  he,    and  flung  his   arms  about  my 

*  neck;  "  and  will  you  go? — Bleffings 
"  attend  you  ! — But  what  will  become 
"  of  a  brother  and  fitter,  when  they 
"  have  loft  you  ?" 

"  You  will  rejoice  me,"  replied  I, 
"  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few 
"  lines,  by  a  fervant  whom  I  mail 
"  leave  behind  me  for  three  or  four 
"  days,  and  who  will  find  me  at  In- 
"  fpruck,  to  let  me  know  how  you 
"  all  do;  and  whether  your  fitter's 
"  health  continues." 

«  She  muft,  fhe  fhall  be  yours,"  faid 
'  he,  "  if  I  can  manage  it.  Why, 
"  why  will  you  leave  us  ?" 

'  I  was  furprized  to  hear  him  fay 
'  this :  he  had  never  before  been  fo 
'  particular. 

"  That  cannot,  cannot  be,"  faid  I. 
*'  There  are  a  thoufand  obttacles — " 

"  All  of  which,"  rejoined  he,  "  that 
"  depends  upon  us,  I  doubt  not  to 
"  overcome.  Your  heart  is  not  with 
"  Olivia?" 

*  *  They  all  knew,  from  that  lady's 

*  indifcretion,  of  thepropofals  that  had 

*  been  made  me,  relating  to  her ;  and 

*  of  my  declining  them.     I    affured 

*  him  that  my  heart  was  free. 

*  We  agreed  upon  a  correfpondence, 
c  and  I  took  leave  of  one  of  the  moft 

*  grateful  of  men. 

*  But  how  much  was  I  afliifted  when 
'  I  received  at  Infpruck  the  expecled 
'  letter,    which   acquainted  me,    that 
'  this  funfhine  lafted  no  longer  than 
«  the  next  day!  The  young  lady's  ma- 

*  lady  returned  with  redoubled  force. 


Shall  I,  Madam,  briefly  relate  to 
you  the  manner  in  which,  as  her 
brother  wrote,  it  operated  upon  her? 

*  She  fhut  herfelf  up  in  her  cham- 
ber, not  feeming  to  regard  or  know 
that  her  woman  was  in  it;   nor  did 
fhe  anfwer  to  two  or  three  queftions 
that  her  woman  afked  her :  but,  fet-» 
ting  her  chair  with  it's  back  towards 
her,  over-againft  a  clofet  in  the  room, 
after  ?„  p-.  found  filence,  fhe  bent  for- 
\rards,  and,   in  a  low  voice,  feemed 
to  be  communing  with   a  perfon  in 
the    clofet. — "  And  you   j::y  he  is 

'  actually  gone  ?  Gone  for  ever  ?  No, 

c  not  for  ever!" 

"  Who  gone,  Madam  ?"  faid  her 
woman.  "  To  whom  do  you  dire6l 

*  your  difcourfe  ?" 

"  We  were  all  obliged  to  him,  no 
"  doubt.     So   bravely  to   refcue   my 
"  brother,  and  to  purfue  the  bravoesj 
"  and,  as  my  brother  fays,  to  put  him 
**  in  his  own  chaife,  and  walk-on  foot 
by  the  fide  of  it. — Why,  as  you  fay, 
aflaflins  might  have  murdered  him  : 
the  horfes  mi  ^ht  have  trampled  him 
1  under  their  feet."     Still  looking  as 
if  flie  were  fpeaking  to  fomebody  in 
the  clofet. 

*  Her  woman  ftepped  to  the  clofet, 
and  opened  the  door,  and  left  it  open, 
to  take  off  her  attention  to  the  place, 
and  to  turn  the  courfe  of  her  ideas ; 
but  ftill  fhe  bent  forwards  towards  it, 
and  talked  calmly,  as  if  to  fomebody 
in  it:    then   breaking  into   a   faint 
laugh,    "  In  love! — that  is  fuch  a 

*  filly  notion  :  and  yet  I  love  every 

*  body  better  than  I  love  myfelf." 

'  Her  mother  came  into  the  room 

juft  then.     The  young  lady  arofe  in 

hafte;  and  fhut  the  clofet-door,  as  if 

file  had  fomebody  hid  there ;    and, 

throwing  herfelf  at  her  mother's  feet, 

'  My  dear,  my  ever-honoured  mam- 

'  ma,"  faid  fhe,  "  forgive  me  for  all 

'  the  trouble  I  have  caufed  you. — But 

'  I  will,  I  muft,  you  can't  deny  me; 

*  I  will  be  God's  child,  as  well  as 
yo'iirs,  I  will  go  into  a  nunnery." 

*  It  came  out  afterwards,  that  her 
coi-jfeflbr,  taking  advantage  of  con- 
feffions  extorted  from  her  of  regard 
for  her  tutor,  though  only  fuch  as  a 
lifter  might  bear  to  a  brother,  but 
which  he  had  fufpecled  might,  come 
to  be  of  confequence,  had  filled  her 
tender  mind  with  terrors,  that  had 
thus  affected  her  head.     She  is,  as  I 

'  have 
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*  have  told  yon,  Madam,  a  young  lady 

*  of  exemplary  piety. 

*  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  fcene  fo  me- 
'  lancholy.     How  I  affli6t  your  tender 
'  heart,  my  good  Mifs  Byron  P 

[Do  you  think,  Lucy,  I  did  not 
\yeep?  Indeed  I  did. — Poor  young  la- 
dy i — But  my  mind  was  fitted  for  the 
indulging  of  fcenes  of  melancholy.] 
'  Pray,  Sir,  proceed,'  faid  I :  '  what 

*  a  heart  mult  that  be,  which  bleeds 

*  not  for  fuch  a  diftvefs  ! — Pray,  Sir, 

*  proceed.' 

*  Be  it  Dr.  Harriett's  tafk  to  give 
'  you  farther  particulars.     I  will  be 

*  briefer— I  will  not  indulge  my  own 

*  gvief. 

*  All  that  medicine  could  do,  was 
••*  tried:  but  her  confeflbr,  who,  how- 

*  ever,  is   an  honeft,  a  worthy  man, 
'  kept  up  her  fears  and  terrors.     He 
'  faw  the  favour  her  tutor  was  in  with 

*  the  whele  family  ;  he  knew  that  the 

*  younger  brother  had  declared  for  re- 
'  warding  him  in  a  very  high  manner: 

*  he  had  more  than  once  put  this  fa- 

*  voured  man  upon  an  avowal  of  his 

*  principles ;    and,   betwixt  her  piety 

*  and  her  gratitude,  had  raifed  fuch  a 

*  conflict  in  her  mind,  as  her  tender 

*  nature  could  not  bear. 

*  At  Florence  lives  a  family  of  high 
'  rank  and  honour,  the  ladies  of  which 
'  have  with  them  a  friend  noted  for 

*  the  excellency  of  her  heart,  and  her 

*  genius;  and  who,  having  been  robbed 

*  of  her  fortune  early  in  lire  by  an  uncle 

*  to  whofe  care  (he  was  committed  by 

*  her  dying  father,  was  received,  both 

*  as  a  companion  and  a  blefling,  by 
'  the  ladies  of  the  family  me  has  now 

*  for  many  years  lived  with.     She  is 

*  an  Englilh  woman,  and  a  Proteftantj 
'  but  fo  very  difcreet,  that  her  being 

*  fo,  though  at  firft  they  hoped  to  pro- 
'  felyte  her,  gives  them  not  a  lefs  value 
'  for  her,  and  yet  they  are  all  zealous 
'  Roman  Catholicks.Thefe  two  ladies, 
'  and  this  their  companion,  were  vilit- 

*  ing  one  day  at  the  Marchefe  della 

*  Porretta's;  and  there   the  diftrefled 
'  mother  told  them  the  mournful  tale  : 

*  the  ladies,  who  think  nothing  that 
'  is  within  the  compafs  of  human  pru- 

*  denceimpoflibleto  their  Mrs.  BEAU- 
'  MONT,  wimed  that  the  young  lady 
'  might  be  entrufted  for  a  week  to  her 
<  care,  at  their  own  houle  at  Florence. 

'  It  was  confented  to,  as  foon  as 

*  propofedj  an4  Signora  Clementina 


was  as  willing  to  go;  there  havrrigj 
always  been  an  intimacy  between  the 
families  ;  and  me  (as  every  body 
elie)  having  a  high  opinion  of  Mrs.- 
Beaumont,  They  took  her  with  them 
on  the  day  they  let  out  from  Flo- 
rence. 

*  Here  again,  for  mortening  my 
ftoryj  I  will  refer  to  Dr.  Bartlett. 
Mrs.  Beaumont  went  to  the  bottom, 
©f  the  malady  :  fhe  gave  her  advice 
to  the  family  upon  it.  They  were 
reiblved  (Signor  Jeronymo  fupport- 
ed  her  advice)  to  be  governed  by  it.. 
The  young  lady  was  told,  that  me 
mould  be  indulged  in  all  her  wifhes. 
She  then  acknowledged  what  thofe 
were  5  and  was  the  caller  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment, and  for  the  advice 
of  fuch  a  prudent  friend  :  and  re- 
turned to  Bologna  much  more  com- 
pofed  than  when  fhe  left  it.  The 
tutor  was  fent  for,  by  common  con- 
fent;  for  there  had  been  a  conven- 
tion of  the  whole  family;  the  Urbino 
branch,  as  well  as  the  general,  be- 
ing prefent.  In  that,  the  terms- to 
be  propofed  to  the  fuppofed  happy 
man  were  fettled ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  mentioned  to  him,  till  after  he 
had  feen  the  lady  :  a  wrong  policy, 
furely. 

'  He  was  then  at  Vienna.  Signor 
Jeronymo,  in  his  letter,  congratu- 
lated him  in  high  terms  ;  as  a  man, 
whom  he  had  it  now,  at  laft,  in  his 
power  to  reward:  and  he  hinted,  in 
general,  that  the  conditions  would 
be  fuch,  as  it  was  impoflible  but  he 
muft  find  his  very  great  advantage 
in  them ;  as  to  fortune,  to  be  fure, 
he  meant. 

*  The  friend  fo  highly  valued  could 
not  but  be  affefted  with  the  news  ; 
yet,  knowing  the  lady  and  the  fami- 
ly, he  was  afraid  that  the  articles  of 
refidence  and  religion  would  not  be 
eafily   compromifed   between   them. 
He   therefore  fummoned  up  all  his 
prudence  to  keep  his  fears  alive,  and 
his  hope  in  fufpenfe. 

*  He  arrived  at  Bologna.     He  was 
permitted  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
Lady   Clementina  in   her   mother's 
prefcnce.  How  agreeable,  how  nobly 
frank,  was  the  reception  both  from 
mother  and  daughter !  How  high  ran 
the   congratulations   of  Jeronymo  I 
He  called  the  fuppofed  happy  man 
brother*     The  marquis  was  ready  to 

*  re  cognize 
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*  recognize  the  fourth  fon  in  him.     A 
'  great  fortune  additional  to  an  eftate 
'  bequeathed  her  by  her  two  grand- 

*  fathers,  was  propofed.     My  father 

*  was  to  be  invited  over,  to  grace  the 

*  nuptials  by  his  prefence. 

*  But  let  me  cut  fhort  the  reft.    The 

*  terms  could  not  be  complied  with. 

*  For  I  was  to  make  a -formal  renun- 
'  ciation  of  my  religion,  and  to  fettle 

*  in  Italy  j  only  once,  in  two  or  three 
'  years,  was  allowed,  iflpleafed,  for 

*  two  or  three  months,  to  go  to  Eng- 
'  land }    and  as    a  vilit  of  curiofity, 
4  once  in  her  life,  if  their  daughter 
'  defired  it,  to  carry  her  thither,  for  a 
'  time  to  be  limited  by  them. 

*  What  muft   be   my  grief,  to  be 

*  obliged  to  difappoint  fuch  expecla- 
'  tions  as  were  raifed  by  perfons  who 
'  had  fo  lincere  a  value  for  me !    You 
«  cannot,  Madam,    imagine   my   dif- 
'  trefs  :  fo  little  as  could  be  expected 

*  to  be  allowed  by  them  to  the  prin- 
'  ciples  of  a  man  whom  they  fuppofed 
'  to  be  in  an  error  that  would  inevi- 

*  tably  call  him  into  pei'dition!    But 

*  when  the  friendly  brother  implored 
'  my  compliance ;  when  the  excellent 

*  mother,   in  effe6t,   befought   me  to 

*  have  pity  on  her  heart,  and  on  her 

*  child? s  head ;    and  when  the  tender, 
'  the  amiable  Clementina,  putting  her- 

*  felf  out  of  the  queftion,  urged  me, 

*  for  my  foul's  lake,  to  embrace  the 
1  doftrines    of  her   holy  mother,    the 

*  church — What,  Madam — But  how 

*  I  grieve  you  ! ' 

[He  (topped — His  handkerchief  was 
of  ufe  to  him,  as  mine  wa,s  to  me.— - 
What  a  diftrefs  was  here!] 

'  And  what,  and  what,  Sir,'  fobb- 
ing, «  was  the  refult?  Could  you, 
'  could  you  refill  ?' 

*  Satisfied  in  my  own  faith;  entirely 
'  fatisfied  !  Having  infuperable  objec- 

*  tions  to  that  I  was  wifhed  to  em- 
'  brace  ! — A  lover  of  my  native  coun- 

*  try  too — Were  not  my  God  and  my 
'  country  to  be  the  facrifice,  if  I  com- 

*  plied!  Rut  I  laboured,  ljludiedy  for 

*  a   compromife.     I   muft  have  been 

*  unjuft  to  Clementina's  merit,  and  to 

*  my  own  character,  had  (he  not  been 
'  dear  to  me.     And  indeed  I  beheld 

..'  graces  in  her  then,  that  I  had  before 

*  refolved  to  fhut  my-eyes  againft  ;  her 

*  rank  next  to   princely;    her  fortune 

*  high  as  her  rank;  religion  j  eoun- 
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try ;  all  fo  many  obftacles  that  had 
appeared  to  me  infuperable,  removed 
by  themfelves  ;  and  no  apprehenfion 
left  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hofpi- 
tality,  which  had,  till  now,  made 
me  ilruggle  to  behold  one  of  the  moft 
amiable  and  noble-minded  of  women 
with  indifference. — I  offered  to  live 
one  year  in  Italy,  one  in  England, 
by  turns,  if  their  dear  Clementina 
would  live  with  me  there  j  if  not,  £ 
would  content  myfelf  with  parting 
only  three  months,  in  every  year,  in 
my  native  country.  I  propofed  to 
leave  her  entirely  at  her  liberty  in 
the  article  of  religion  j  and,  in  cafe 
of  children  by  the  marriage,  the 
daughters  to  be  educated  by  bert  the 
fons  by  me ;  a  condition  to  which  his. 
Holinefs  himfelf,  it  was  prefumed, 
would  not  refufe  his  fanftion,  as 
there  were  precedents  for  it.  This, 
Madam,  was  a  great  facrifice  ta 
companion,  to  love. — What  could  I 
more!' 

*  And  would  not,  Sir,  would  not 
Clementina  confent  to  this  compro- 
mife ?' 

*  Ah,  the  unhappy  lady!  It  is  this 
reflection  that  ilrengthens  my  grief. 
She  'would  have  confented :   me  was 
earned  to  procure  the  confent  of  her 
friends  upon  thefe  terms.     This  her 
earneftneis  in  my  favour,  devoted  as 
(he  was  to  her  religion,  excites  my 
companion,  and  calls  for  my  grati- 
tude. 

'  What  fcenes,  what  diftrefsful 
fcenes,  followed  ! — The  noble  father 
forgot  his  promifed  indulgence ;  the 
mother  indeed  feemed,  in  a  manner, 
neutral;  the  youngeft  brother  was 
llill,  however,  firm  in  my  caufe  j 
but  the  marquis,  the  general,  the 
bifhop,  and  the  whole  Urbino  branch 
of  the  family,  were  not  to  be  moved  j 
and  the  lefs,  becaufe  they  coniidenal 
the  alliance  as  derogatory  to  their 
own  honour,  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  they  thought  it  honourable  to  me  j 
a  private,  an  obfcure  man,  as  now 
they  began  to  call  me.  In  fhort,  I 
was  allowed,  I  was  defer ed,  to  depart 
from  Bologna ;  and  not  iuffered  to 
take  leave  of  the  unhappy  Clemen- 
tina, though  an  her  knees  (be begged 
to  be  allowed  a  parting  interview.— 

And   what  was  the  confequencc  ?— 

Dr.  Bartlett  muft  tell  the  reft.— -Un- 

3  D  «  happy 
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'  happy  Clementina! — Now  they  wifti 

*  me  to  make  them  one  more  vifit  at 
'  Bologna! — Unhappy  Clementina!— 

*  To  what  purpofe  ?' 

I  faw  his  noble  heart  was  too  much 
affected,  to  anfwer  queitions,  had  I 
had  voice  to  afk  any. 

But,  O  my  friends !  you  fee  how  it 
is  !  Can  I  be  fo  unhappy  as  he  is  ? 
As  his  Clementina  is  ?  Well  might 
Dr.  Bartlett  fay,  that  this  excellent 
man  is  not  happy.  Well  might  he 
himfeif  fay,  that  he  has  fuffered  great- 
ly, even  from  good  women.  Well 
might  he  complain  of  fleeplefs  nights. 

*  Unhappy  Clementina !'  let  me  repeat 
after  him  ;  and  net  happy  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  f — And  who,    my  dear,  is 
happy  ?   Not,  I  am  fure,  jour 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXI. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

I  Was  forced  to  lay  down  my  pen. 
I   begin  a  new  letter.     I  did  not 

think  of  concluding  my  former  where 

I  did. 

Sir  Charles  faw  me  in  grief,  and 

forgot  his  own,  to  applaud  my  buma- 
ity^  as  he  called  it,  and  foothe  me.  '  I 
have  often,1  faid  he,  *  referred  you, 
in  my  narrative,  to  Dr.  Bartlett.  I 
will  keg  of  him  to  let  you  fee  any 
thing  you  fhall  wifti  to  fee,  in  the 
free  and  unreferved  correspondence 
we  have  held.  You  who  love  to  en- 
tertain yoxir  friends  with  your  nar- 
rations, will  find  fomething,  per- 
haps, in  a  ftury  like  this,  to  engage 
their  curioiity.  On  their  honour  and 
candour,  I  am  fure,  I  may  depend. 
Are  they  not  joitr  friends  ?  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  in  my  power 
to  contribute  to  their  pleafure  and 
yoursT 
I  only  bowed.  I  could  only  bow, 

*  I  told  you,  Madam,  that  my  com- 
paflion  was  engaged  ;    but  that  my 
honour  was   free;  I  think  it  is  fo. 
But  when  you  have  feen  all  that  Dr. 
Eartlett  will  fhew  you,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  me,  and  for 
me.     I  had  rather  be  thought  fa- 
vourably of  by  Mifs  Byron,  than  by 
any  woman  in  the  world.' 

*  Who,  Sir,'  faid  J,  <  knowing  only 


'  fo  far  as  I  know  of  the  unhappy  Cle- 
'  mentina,  but  muft  wifti  her  to  be — * 

Ah  Lucy!  there  I  flopped— I  had 
like  to  have  been  a  falle  girl ! — And 
yet  ought  I  not,  from  my  heart,  to 
have  been  able  to  fay  what  I  was  going 
to  fay  ? — I  do  aver,  Lucy,  upon  re- 
peated experience,  that  love  is  a  nar- 
rower of  the  heart.  Did  I  not  ufe  to. 
be  thought  generoxis  and  benevolent, 
and  to  "be  above  all  felfimnefs  ?  But 
am  I  fo  now  ? 

*  And  now,  Madam/  faid  he,  [and 
he  was  going  to  take  my  hand,  but 
with  an  air,  as  if  he  thought  the  free- 
dom would  be  too  great — A  tender- 
nefs  fo    fpeaking   in   his  eyes  5  a   rc- 
fpe6lfulneis   fo   folemn   in   his   coun- 
tenance; he  ju ft  touched  it,  and  with- 
drew his  hand]   «  what  {hall  I  fay  ?— 
I  cannot  tell  what  IJbould  fay — But 
you,  I  fee,  can  pity  me— You  can 
pity  the  noble  Clementina — Honour 
forbids  me  ! — Yet  honour  bids  me—- 
Yet I  cannot  be  unjuft,  ungenerous 
— felfifh!'— 

He  arofe  from  his  feat — '  Allow  me, 
Madam,  to  thank  you  for  the  favour 
of  your  ear — Pardon  me  for  the 
trouble  I  fee  I  have  given  to  a  heart 
that  is  capable  of  a  fympathy  fo 
tender.' 

And,  bowing  low,  he  withdrew  with 
precipitation,  as  if  he  would  not  let 
me  fee  his  emotion.  He  left  me  look- 
ing here,  looking  there,  as  if  for  my 
heart;  and  then,  as  giving  it  up  for 
irrecoverable,  I  became  for  a  few  mo* 
merits 'motionlefs,  andaftatue. 

A  violent  burft  of  tears  recovered 
me  to  fenfe  and  motion;  and  juft  then 
Mifs  Grandifon,  (who,  having  heard 
her  brother  withdraw,  forbore  for  a 
few  minutes  to  enter,  fuppoilng  he 
would  return)  hearing  me  fob,  rufhed 
in. — «  O  my  Harriet1,'  faid  me,  clalp- 
ing  her  arms  about  me,  *  What  is 
done  ? — Do  I,  or  do  I  not,  embrace 
my  fitter,  my  real  fifter,  my  fifter 
Grandifon  ?' 

«  Ah,  my  Charlotte !  No  flattering 
hope  is  now  left  me — No  fifter !  It 
muft  not,  it  cannot  be  !  The  lady 
is — But  lead  me,  lead  me  out  of  this 
room  ! — I  do  not  love  it  P  fpreading 
one  hand  before  my  eyes,  my  tears 
trickling  between  my  ^fingers — tears 
that  flowed  not  only  for  myfelf,  but 
for  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  and  the  un- 
happy Clementina;  for,  gather  you 
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not,  from  what  he  faid,  that  fomething 
diikitrous  has  befallen  the  poor  lady  ? 
And  then,  fupportiug  myfelf  with  her 
arm,  I  hurried  out  of  H-ord  L.'s  ftudy, 
and  up  ftairs  into  my  own  chamber; 
ihe  following  me — '  /Leave  me,  leave 
«  me  here,  dear  creature,'  faid  I,  '  for 
«  fix  minutes:  I  will  attend  you  then, 

*  in  your  own  drefiiwg-room.'       N 
She  kindly  retired;  I  threw  myfelf 

into  a  chair,  indulged  my  tears  for  a 
hw  moments,  and  was  the  fitter  to 
receive  the  two  lifters,  who,  hand  in 
hand,  came  into  my  room  to  comfort 
me. 

But  I  could  not  relate  what  had 
pafll-J  immediately  with  any  connexion  : 
I  told  them  only,  that  all  was  over; 
that  their  brother  was  to  be  pitied,  not 
blamed  :  and  that  if  they  would  allow 
me  to  recollect  fome  things  that  were 
moft  affecting,  I  would  attend  them; 
and  they  mould  have  my  narrative  the 
•more  exact,  for  the  indulgence. 

They  (laid  no  longer  wiih  me  than 
to  fee  me  a  little  compofed. 

Sir  Charles  and  Dr.  Bartlett  went 
out  together  in  his  chariot :  he  enquired 
more  than  once  of  my  health ;  faying 
to  his  Jitter  Charlotte,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  had  affecled  me  too  much, 
by  the  melancholy  tale  he  had  been 
telling  me. 

He  excufed  himfelf  from  dining  with 
ITS.  Poor  man!  What  muft  be  his 
tliih-efs!  Not  able  to  fee  us,  to  fit 
with  us ! 

I  would  have  excufed  myfelf  alfo, 
being  not  very  fit  to  appear;  but  was 
not  permitted. 

I  fat,  however,  but  a  very  little 
while  at  table  after  dinner:  yet  how 
tedious  did  the  dinner-time  appear ! 
The  fervants  eyes  were  irkfome  to  me; 
ib  were  Emily's,  (dear  girl !)  gliftening 
as  they  did,  though  fhe  knew  not  for 
what,  but  fymgathetically,  as  I  may 
fay ;  ftie  fuppoling,  that  all  was  not  as 
(he  would  have  it. 

She  came  up  foon  after  to  me — *  One 
'  word,  my  deareft  Madam ;'  (the  door 
in  her  hand,  and  her  head  only  within 
it:)  *  Tell  me  only  that  thtre  is  no 

*  mifunderftanding  between  my  guar  • 

*  dian  and  y»\i ! — Tell  me  only  that — * 

*  None,  my  dear  ! — None,  none  at 
f  all,  my  Emily!' 

*  Thank  God  !'  clafping  her  hands 
together ;  *  thank  God !   If  there  were, 
'  i  Ihculd  not  have  known  whc is  part 


'  to  take! — But  f  won't  diflurb  you.* 
And  was  going. 

*  Stay,    (lay,    my  precious    young 
'  friend!  Stay,  my  Emily!'  I  arefej 
took  her  hand :  *  My  fweet  girl !  fay, 

*  will  you  live  with  me  ?' 

*  God  for  ever  blefs  you,    deareft 
«  Madam!—  Will  I?    It  is  the  wifti 

*  next  my  heart.' 

'  Will  you  go  down  with  me  to 

*  Northamptonfhire,  my  love?' 

'  To  the  world's  end  I  will  attend 
'  you,  Madam  :  I  will  be  your  hand- 
1  maid ;  and  I  will  love  you  better 

*  than  I  love  my  guardian,  if  poffible.* 

*  Ahj  my  dear !   but  how  will  you 
'  live  without  feeing   your  guardian 
'  now  and  then  ?' 

*  Why,  he  will  live  with  Us,  won't 
«  he?'     ' 

*  No,    no,    my    dear  '.—And    you 
'  would  chuie,  then,  to  live  with  him, 
'  not  with  me ;  would  you  ?' 

*  Indeed   but  I    won't-— Indeed    I 
'  will  live  and  die  with  you,  if  you 

*  will  let  me;  and  I  warrant  his  kind 

*  heart  will  often  lead  him  to  us.    But 
'  tell  me,  why  thefe  tears,  Madam? 
•*  Why    this    grief? — Why  do    you 
«  fpeak  fo  quick  and  fliort?  And  why 

*  do  you  feem  to  be  in  fuch  a  hurry  ?* 

*  Do  I  (peak  quick  and  fhort  ?  Do  I 
'  feern  to  be  in  a  hurry  ? — Tlunk  you, 
'  my  love,  for  your  obfervation.  And 
'  BOW  leave  me:  I  will  profit,  by  it.' 

The  amiable  girl  withdrew  on  tip- 
toe; and  I  fet  about  competing  myfelf. 

I  was  obliged  to  her  for  her  obfer- 
vation :  it  was  really  of  ufe  to  me. 
But  you  muft  th;nk,  Lucy,  that  I 
muft  be  fluttered. — His  manner  of 
leaving  me — Was  it  not  particular  ? 
— To  break  from  me  fo  abruptly,  as 
I  may  fay — And  what  he  faid  with 
looks  fo  earneft !  Looks  that  feemcd 
to  cany  more  meaning  than  hi§  words  r 
and  withdrawing-  without  conducting 
me  out,  as  he  hid  led  me  in — arid 
as  if — I  don't  know  how  as  if — But 
you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  all 
thefe'things.  I  can't  fay  but  I  think  my 
fufpenfe  is  over;  and  yet  in  a  way  not 
very  defirabie — Yet — But  why  mould 
I  puzzle  rr.yfelf  ?  What  muft  be,  muft. 

At  afternoon- tea,  the  gentleman 
not  being  returned,  and  Emily  under- 
taking the  waiter's  oiRce,  I  gave  my 
lord  and  the  two  ladies,  thcurh  fhs 
was  prefent,  forne  account  of  what  had 
paifed/but  briefly  ;  and  I  had  jufc  fini- 
'3  D  *  filed, 
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fhed,  and  was  quitting  the  room,  as 
the  two  gentlemen  entered  the  door* 

Sir  Charles  inftantly  addrefled  me 
with  apologies  for  the  concern  he  hud 
given  me.  His  emotion  was  vifible 
as  he  fpoke  to  me.  He  hcfitated  :  he 
trembled.  Why  did  he  hefitate  ?  Why 
did  he  tremble  ? 

I  told  him  I  was  not  afhamed  to 
own,  that  I  was  very  much  affefted  by 
the  melancholy  ftory.  '  The  poor  lady,1 
faid  I,  *  is  greatly  to  be  pitied— But 
«  remember)  Sir,  what  you  promifed 
«  Dr.  Bartlett  fhould  do  for  me.' 

4  I  have  been  requefting  the  doclor 
«  to  fulfil  my  engagements." 

«  And  I  am  ready  to  obey/  laid  the 
good  man,  {  My  agreeable  talk  (hall 
<  ibon  be  performed.'' 

As  I  nvas  at  the  door,  goingup  ftairs 
to  my  clofet,  I  curtfied,  and  puriued 
my  intention. 

He  bowed,  faid  nothing,  and  look- 
ed, I  thought,  as  if  he  were  difap- 
pointed,  that  I  did  not  return  to  com- 
pany.— No,  indeed! 

Yet  I  pity  him  at  my  heart :  how 
odd  is  it,  then,  to  be  angry  with 
him?— So  much  goodnefs,  ib  much 
ienfibility,fo  much  companion, (whence 
all  his  woes,  I  believe)  never  met  to- 
gether, in  a  heart  ib  manly. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  dear  Lucy- 
Yet  tell  me  nothing  till  1  am  favour- 
ed with,  and  you  have  read,  the  ac- 
count that  will  be  given  me  by  Dr. 
Bartlett :  then,  I  hope,  we  (hall  have 
every  thing  before  us, 

SATURDAY,    MARCH    2_«J. 

HE,  [Yet  why  that  difrefpeflful 
word  ? — Fie  upon  me  for  my  narrow- 
nefs  of  heart  '.]  Sir  Charles,  is  letting 
out  for  town.  He  cannot  be  happy 
himfelf:  he  is  therefore  giving  himfelf 
the  pleafure  of  endeavouring  to  make 
his  friends  fo.  He  ta&enjoy  the  happi- 
nefs  of  hh  friends  !  O  the  blefliug  of 
a.  benevolent  heart  I  Let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will  upon  fuch  a  one,  it 
cannot  pollibly  bereave  it  of  all  de- 
light.— Fortune,  do  thy  worft!  If  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  cannot  be  happy 
with  his  Clementina,  he  will  make 
himfelf  a  partaker  of  Lord  G  ,\  hap  in - 
ncfs  ;  and  as  that  will  fecure,  if  not 
her  own  fault,  the  happinefs  of  his 
filter,  he  will  not  be  deftitute  of  iVli- 
-  city.  And  let  me.  after  his  example— • 


Ah,  Lucy !  that  I  could ! — But  in  time, 
I  hope,  "I  mall  defer  <uet  as  well  as 
be  efteemed,  to  be  girl  of  my  grand- 
mamma and  aunt ;  and  then,  of  courfc, 
be  worthy  to  be  Called,  my  dear  Lucy, 
your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 

SATURDAY    NOON. 

SIR  CHARLES  is  gone,  and  I  have 
talked  6ver  the  matter  again  with  the 
ladies  and  Lord  L. 

What  do  you  think  ?—  They  all  will 
have  it — and  it  is  a  faithful  account,  to 
the  very  beft  of  my  recolleftibn— 
Tbey  all  will  have  it,  that  Sir  Charles's 
great  ftruggle,  his  great  grief,  is  owing 
— His  great  ftruggle  (I  don't  know 
what  I  write,  I  think — But  let  it  go) 
is  between  his  compaffion  for  the  un- 
happy Clementina,  and  his  love — for 
fomtbody  elfe. 

But    who,   my  dear,  large   as   hi* 
heart  is,   can  be  contented  with  half 

a   heart?  Compaflion,  Lucy! The 

compaflion  of  fuch  a  heart — It  muft 
be  love — And  ought  it  not  to  be  tofuch 
a  woman  r — Tell  rne — Don't  you,  Lu- 
cy, with  all  jours,  pity  the  unhappy 
Clementina ;  who  loves  againft  the 
principles  of  her  religion  ;  and,  in  that 
refpe&,  againft  her  inclination  j  a  man 
who  cannot  be  hers,  but  by  a  violation 
of  his  honour  and  confcience  ? — What 
a  fatality  in  a  love  fo  circumftanced  ! 
To  love  againft  inclination!  Wirat  a 
found  has  that !  But  what  an  abfurdity 
is  the  paflion  called  Love  ?  Or,  rather, 
of  what  abiurd  things  does  it  make 
it's  votaries  guilty  !  Let  mine  be  ever- 
more circumicribed  by  the  laws  of  rtn- 
Ibn,  of  duty  5  and  then  my  recollec- 
tions, my  reflections,  will  never  givo 
me  a  lafting  difturbance ! 

#  * 

D  R.  BART  LETT  has  defired'me  to  let 
him  know  what  the  particular  paflages 
are,  of  which  I  more  immediately  wifh 
to  be  informed,  for  our  better  under- 
Handing  the  unhappy  Clementiivt -• 
flory,  and  has  promiled  to  tranfcribc 
them.  I  have  given  him  a  lift  in  writ- 
ing. I  have  been  half  guilty  of  aifec- 
taiion.  I  have  afked  for  feme  purt't- 
•culars  that  Sir  Charles  referred  to, 
which  are  not  Ib  immediately  intercfl- 
ing  :  The  hiftory  of  Olivia,  of  Mrs. 
Beaumont;  the  debates  Sir  ChnrU 
nitntioacd,  between  lumieli  and  Si^- 
t*yr  Jtroi'VMtu  :  but,  Lucy,  the  pgjt*- 
culari 
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tubrs  I  am  moft  impatient  for,  are 
thefe— 

His  fi  i  ft  conference  with  Lady  Cle- 
mentina 011  the  fubjeft  of"  the  Count  of 
Belvedere  ;  which  her  father  and  mo- 
ther overheard. 

The  conference  he  was  clefired  to 
hold  with  her,  on  her  being  ieizcd  with 
melancholy. 

Whether  her  particularly  chearful 
behaviour,  on  his  departure  from  Bo- 
logna, is  any  where  accounted  for. 

By  what  means  Mrs.  Beaumont  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  acknowledge  a  pafllon 
fo  lludiouliy  concealed  from  the  ten- 
clerefr  of  parents. 

Sir  Charles's  reception,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Vienna. 

What  regard  his  propofak  of  com- 
promife,  as  to  religion  and  reiidence, 
met  with,  as  well  from  the  family, 
as  from  Clementina. 

The  moil  important  of  all,  Lucy — 
The  lad  diftrefsful  parting;  what 
piade  it  neceffary ;  what  happened  at 
Bologna  afterwards ;  and  what  the 
poor  Clementina's  fituation  now  is. 

If  the  doclor  is  explicit,  with  regard 
to  this  article,  we  fliall  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  their  defiring  him  to  reviftt 
them  at  Bologna,  after  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence,  and  for  his  feeming  to  think,  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  oblige  them. 

0  Lucy  !  what  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  anfwer  to  this  article,  as  it 
may  happen  ! — But  no  more  fuipenfe, 

1  befeech  you,  Sir  Charles  Grandifoni 
— No  more  fufpenfe,  I  pray  you,  Dr, 
Bartlettl— My  heart    iickens    at    tiie 
thought  of  farther  fufpenfe.     I  cannot 
bear  it ! 

Adieu,  Lucy  !  Lengthening  my  let- 
ter would  be  only  dwelling  longer  (for 
J  know  not  how  to  change  my  fubject) 
en  weakneiTes  and  follies  that  have 
already  given  you  too  much  pain  for  your 

HARRIET  BYRON. 
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MISS  BYRON.    IN    CONTINUATION. 


D 


COTNlBROOK,     MONDAY,    MAR.    27. 

R.  Baitlctt,  feeing  our  impati- 
ence, aflced  leave  'to  take  the  :u"- 
Lihnce  of  liis  nephew  ia  tranfcribing 
from  Sir  Charles's  letters  th,-  paffages 
.t.h.M  wiil  enable  him  to  perfoioi  the 
is  ib  kindly  undcnukcu,  By 


this  means,  he  has  already  presented 
us  with  the  following  tranfcripts.  We 
'have  eagerly  peruled  them.  Wken 
you  .have  done  fo,  be  pleafed  to  hailen 
them  up,  that  my  coufin  Reeves's 
may  have  the  fame  opportunity.  They 
are  fo  good  as  to  give  chearfully  die 
preference  to  the  venerable  circle  as 
my  coufin,  who  dined  with  us  yetter- 
tlay,  bid  me  tell  you.  O  my  Lucy!  what 
a  glorious  young  man  is  Sir  Charles 
Grandiibn  !  but  he  had  the  happinefs 
of  a  Dr.  Bar.tlett,  as  he  is  fond  of 
owning,  to  improve  upon  a  foundation 
that  was  fo  nobly  laid  by  the  beft  and 
wiicll  of  mo  tilers. 


DR.  BARTLETT'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

'  JV/T  Y  tafk,  my  good  Mifs  Byron, 
-LYJ-  «  will  be  eafy,  by  the  afliftance 
you  have  allowed  me  :  for  what  is  it, 
but  to  tranfcribepart  of  Sir  Charles'* 
letters,  adding  a  few  lines  here  and 
there,  by  way  of  connexion  ?  And  I 
am  delighted  with  it,  as  it  will  make 
known  the  heart  of  my  beloved  pa- 
tron in  all  the  lights  which  the  moft 
inierelting  circumftauces  can  throw 
upon  it,  to  ib  many  worthy  perfous 
as  are  permitted  a  (hare  in  it. 

*  The  firft  of  your  commands  runs 
«  thus— 

"  /  jhmld  imagine,"'  fay  joa, 
that  the  debate  Sir  Charle* 
mentions,  between  himfclfand 
Signor  Jcroxymv,  and  his 
companions,  at  their  jirjl  &c- 
qnai?itancey  muft  be  not  anlj 
cui'ioits,  but  edifying.'"' 

*  They  are,  my  good  Mifs  Byron  : 
but  as  I  prefume  that  you  ladies  arc 
more  intent  upon  being  obeyed  ia 
the  other  articles/  [See,  Lucy,  I  had 

>etter  not  have  diflembled  !  ]  *  I  will 
only  at  prefent  tranfcribe  for  you, 
with  fome  mort  connexions,  t\v« 
letters  ;  by  which  you  will  fee  how 
generoully  Mr.  Grandifon  fought  to 
recover  his  friend  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  honour,  when  he  had 
formed  i'chcmc-s,  in  conjunction  with, 
and  by  the  irrigation  of,  other  .gay- 
young  men  of  rank,  to  draw  him  in 
to  be  a  partaker  in  their  g-uilt,  and 
an  abettor  cf  their  enterprizes. 
1  You  will  j-'.idge  from  thefe  letters,- 
Msciarn,  (w/Lhout  mocking  you  by 
the  reciul)  what  \vtre  die  common - 
4  place 
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*  place  pleas  of  thofe  libertines,   de- 
'  fpifers.  of  marriage,  of  the   laws  of 

*  fociety,  and  of  WOMEN  but  as  they 

*  were  iubiervient  to  their  pleafures. 


DELLA.    POR- 
RETTA. 

t(  VTTlLL  my  jeronymo  allow  his 
*^  "  friend,  his  Grandifon,  the 
"  liberty  he  is  going  to  take  with  him? 
•'  If  the  friendship  he  profanes  for 
**  him  be  fuch  a  one,  as  a  great  mind 
"  can,  on  reflection,  glory  in,  he  will. 
tf  And  what  is  this  liberty,  but  fuchas 
•'  conllitutes  the  eflenceof  true  friend- 
*c  Ihip  ?  Allow  me,  on  this  occasion, 
"  to  fay,  that  your  Grandifon  has  feen 
"  more  of  the  world  than  moil  men, 
**  who  have  lived  no  longer  in  it,  have 
'•'  had  an  opportunity  to  fee.  I  was 
*c  fent  abroad  for  improvement,  under 
*'  the  care  of  a  man  who  came  out 
•*  to  be  the  molt  intriguing  and  pro- 
**  fligate  of  thofe  to  whom  a  youth 
*•'  was  ever  entruited.  I  faw  in  him, 
"  the  inconvenience,  the  odioufnefs, 
C£  of  libertiniimj  and,  by  the  affift- 
"  -ance  of  an  excellent  monitor,  with 
i;*  whom  I  happily  became  acquainted, 
*'  and  (would  it  not  be  falfe  fhame, 
"  and  cowardice,  if  I  did  not  fay) 
"  by  the  Divine  afliftance,  I  efcaped 
"  ihares  that  were  laid  to  corrupt  my 
*'  morals :  hence  my  deareit  friend 
*'  \vill  the  more  readily  allow  me  to 
*'  impart  to  him  fome  of  the  lelfons 
*'  that  were  of  fe  much  ufe  to  myfelf. 

"  I  am  the  rather  encouraged  to 
"  take  this  liberty,  as  I  have  often 
"  flattered"  myfelf,  that  I  have  ieen 
«'  Jeronymo  afrecltu  by  the  arguments 
"  urged  in  the  courie  of  the  conver- 
'*  fations  that  have  been  held  in  our 
-**•  felecl  meetings  at  Padua  and  :.! 
*'  Rome  ;  in  which  the  caufe  of  virtue 
"  and  true  honour  has  been  difcurled 
**  and  pleaded. 

"  I  have  now  no  hopes  of influen- 
"  cing  any  one  of  the  noble  youths, 
*'  whom,  at  your  requeft,  I  have  of 
"  late  fo  often  met :  but  of  you  I  ftill 
*'  have  hopes,  becaufe  you  continue  to 
**  declare,  that  you  prefer  my  friend - 
"  fhips  to  theirs.  You  think  thr.t  I 
*'  was  diiguited  at  the  ridicule  with 
"  which  they  generally  treated  the  ar- 
**  guments  they  could  not  anfwcr:  but, 
**  as  far  as  I  innocently  could,  I  fol- 


lowed them  in  their  levity.  T  rr- 
turned  raillery  for  ridicule,  and  no< 
always,  as  you  know,  unfuccefs- 
fully;  but  Itill  they  renewed  the 
charge,  and  we  had  the  fame  argu- 
ments one  day  to  refute,  that  the 
preceding  were  given  up.  They 
could  not  convince  me,  nor  I  them. 
"  I  quit,  therefore,  (yet  not  with- 
out regret)  the  fociety  I  cannot 
meet  with  pleafure  :  but  let  not  my 
Jeronymo  renounce  me.  In  his  opi- 
nion I  had  the  honour  to  ftand 
high,  before  I  was  prevailed  upon 
to  be  introduced  to  them  ;  we  cul- 
tivated, with  mutual  pleafure,  each  „ 
other's,  acquaintance,  independent 
of  this  affociation.  Let  us  be  to 
each  other,  what  we  were  for  the 
firil  month  of  our  intimacy.  You 
have  noble  qualities  ;  but  are  difR- 
dent,  and  too  often  fuffer  yourfclf 
to  be  influenced  by  men  of  talents 
inferior  to  your  own. 
**  The  ridicule  they  have  aimed  at, 
has  weakened,  perhaps,  the  force 
of  the  arguments  that  I  wimed  to 
have  a  more  than  temporary 
on  your  heart.  Permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  on  paper,  of  fome  of 
them,  and  urge  to  vou  others :  the 
end  I  have  in  view  is  your  good, 
in  hopes  to  confirm,  by  the  efficacy 
they  may  have  on  you,  my  ow.r> 
principles  ;  nor  think  me  too  fe- 
rious.  The  occafion,  the  call  that 
true  friendfhip  makes  upon  you,  is 
weighty. 

"You  hr.ve  mewed  me  letters  from 
your  noble  father,  from  your  mo- 
ther, from  the  pious  prelate  your 
brother,  and  others  from  your  un- 
cle, and  ftill,  if  pofllblc,  more  ad- 
mirable ones,  from  yourfifter — All 
filled  with  concern  for  your  prelent 
and  future  welfare  ?  How  dearly  i« 
my  Jeronymo  beloved  by  his  whole 
family  !  and  byfucb  a  family  !  And 
how  tenderly  does  he  love  them  all  1 
— What  ought  to  be  the  re  In  It 
Jeronymo  cannot  be  ungrateful. 
He  knows  fo  well  what  belongs 
the  character  of  a  dutiful  fon,  an 
afFeclionate  brother,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enforce  their  argument* 
upon  him. 


JSy  the  endeavours  or  in 


ny  friend 

to  find  cxcufes  for  fom     of  tht-  li- 
berties in  which  he  allows  himfelf, 
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I  infer,  that  if  he  thought  them 
criminal,  he  has  too  much  honour 
to  be  guilty  of  them.  He  cannot 
lay,  with  the  mad  Medea — 

"       «    Video  mdiora,  probcqite , 
*'  Detcrisra  fcquorC'- 

*'  No!  His  judgmentnvuftbemifled, 
before  he  can  alfc-iv  himfelf  in  a  de- 
viation. But  let  him  beware  ;  for 
has  not  every  faulty  inclination 
fomething  to  plead  in  it's  own  be- 
half?— Excules,  my  dear  friend, 
are  more  than  tacit  confeflions : 
and  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  of 
the  body,  is  impaired  by  almoft  im- 
perceptible degrees, 
*'  My  Jeronymo  has  pleaded,  and 
juftly  may  he  boallof,  a  difpofition 
to  benevolence,  charity,  generofity  : 
— What  pity,  that  he  cannot  be  ftill 
more  perfec"l ! — that  he  refolves  not 
againft  meditated  injuries  to  others 
of  his  fellow-creatures !  But  re- 
member, my  lord,  that  true  goocl- 
nefs  is  an  uniform  thing,  and  will 
alike  influence  every  part  of  a  man's 
condu6t ;  and  that  true  generofity 
will  not  be  confined  to  obligations, 
either  written  or  verbal. 
"  Befides,  who,  though  in  the  leaft 
guilty  inftance,  and  where  forae 
falfe  virtue  may  hold  out  colours  to 
palliate  an  excefs,  can  promife  him- 
felf to  ftop,  when  once  he  has  thrown 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  lawleis  ap- 
petite  ?  And  may  I  not  add,  that 
my  Jeronymo  is 'not  in  his  own 
power  ?  He  fuftcrs  himfelf  to  be  a 
led  man ! — O  that  he  would  chufe 
his  company  anew,  and  be  a  leader ! 
Every  virtue,  then,  that  warms  his 
heart,  would  have  a  lifter-virtue  to 
encourage  the  noble  flame,  ini'tead 
of  a  vice  to  damp  it. 
"  Juftly  do  you  boaft  of  the  no- 
bility of  your  defcer.t;  of  the  excel- 
lency of  every  branch  of  your  fami- 
ly: bear  with  my  queftion,  my 
lord — Are  youdetermi  ned  to  fi  t  down 
fatisfied  with  the  honour  of  your 
anceftors  ?  Your  progenitors, -and 
every  one  of  your  family,  have  given 
you  reafbn  to  applaud  their  worthi- 
nefs :  will  you  not  give  them  caufe 
to  boaft  of  yours  ? 

"  In  anfwerto  the  earneft  entreaties 
of  all  your  friends,  that  you  will 
marry,  you  have  faid,  tlwc,  >v:-f? 
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*'  women  angels,  you  would  with  joy 
"  enter  into  the  (late — But  what  ought 
"  tha  men  to  be,  who  form  upon  wp- 
*'  men  fuch  expectations  ? 

"  Can  you,  my  dear  lord,  defpife 
tf  matrimony,  yet  hold  it  to  he  a  fa- 
tf  crament?  Can  you,  defying  the 
*'  maxims  of  your  family,  and  wishing 
"  to  have  the  filter  I  have  heard  you 
"  mention  with  fuch  high  delight  and 
(t  admiration,  ftrengthen  your  family 
"  intereft  in  the  female  line,  determine 
"  againft  adding  to  it's  ftrength  in  the 
"  male? 

"  You  have  fuffered  yourfelf  to 
"  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  gene- 
<c  rality  of  the  Italian  women,  for 
"  their  illiteratenefs :  let  not  their 
tf  misfortune  be  imputed  to  them,  my 
"  noble  friend,  as  their  fault.  They 
"  have  the  fame  natural  genius's  that 
"  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  men  and 
"  women  of  your  happy  climate.  Let 
"  not  the  want  of  cultivation  induce 
<{  you,  a  learned  man,  to  hold  them. 
"  cheap.  The  caufe  of  virtue,  and 
"  of  the  fex,  can  hardly  be  feparated. 

"  But,  O  my  friend,  my  Jcronyrao, 
<c  have  I  not  too  much  reafon  to  fear, 
"  that  guilty  attachments  have  been 
"  the  caufe  of  your  flighting  a  legal 
"  one  ? — That  you  arc  ttuuying  for 
"  pretences  to  juitify  the  way  of  life 
"  into  which  you  have  fallen  ? 

"  Let  us  confider  the  objects  of  your 
<l  purfuit — Alas!  there  have  been  more 
"  than  one  !— Are  they  women  fe- 
'*  duced  from  the  path  of  virtue  by 
"  yourfelf? — Who  otherwife  perhaps 
"  would  have  married,  and  made  ufe- 
"  ful  members  of  fociety — Confider, 
"  my  iricnd,  what  a  capital  crime  is 
"  a  Induction  of  this  kind! — Can  you 
"  glory  in  the  virtue  of  a  later  of  your 
*'  own,  and  allow  yourfelf  in  attempts 
44  upon  the  daughter,  the  fifter,  of 
"  another?  And,  let  me  afk,  how 
"  can  that  crime  be  thought  pardon- 
"  able  in  a  man,  which  renJcrs  a 
'*  woman  infamous  ? 

"  A  good  heart,  a  delicate  mind, 
"  cannot  aifocjate  vyith  a  corrupt  one. 
'*  What  tie  can  bind  a  wojnan,  who 
"  has  parted  with  her  honour  ?  What, 
tl  in  luch  a  guilty  attachment,  mult 
(t  be  a  man's  alternative,  but  either  to 
"  be  the  tyrant  of  a  wretch  who  has 
"  given  him  reafon  to  defpife  her,  or 
"  the  dupe  of  one  who  dcfpifes  him,? 

*<  It  i»  the  important  leflbnpflife 
»«  (allow 
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**  (allow  me  to  be  feriotis  on  a  fubject 
**  Jo  ferious)  in  this  union  of  foul  and 
"  body,  to  reilrain  the  xtnruly  appe- 
*'  tites  of  the  latter,  and  to  improve 
*'  the  faculties  of  the  former  —  Can 
*•  this  end  be  attained  by  licentious 
'*•  indulgences,  and  profligate  aflocia- 
««  tions? 

««  Men,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
**  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  nature  has 
"  defigned  them  to  be  ftiperior  to  wo- 
*c  men.  The  higheft  proof  that  can 
«f  be  given  of  fuch  fuperiority,  is,  in 
"•  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ftrong- 
*<  er  to  the  weaker.  What  can  that 
*'f  man  fay  forhirnfelf,  cr  for  his  proud 
f<  pretenfion,  who  employs  all  his  arts 
"  to  feduce,  betray,  and  ruin,  the 
"  creature  whom  he  fhould  guide  and 
"  protect  —  Sedulous  to  fave  her,  per- 
"  naps  from  every  foe,  but  the  devil 
**  and  hirnfelf  ! 

"  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  fpirit 
**  to  'be  felicitous  to  keep  himfelf  with- 
**  in  the  boundaries  of  human  laws, 
"  on  no  other  motive  than  to  avoid  the 
*'  temporal  inconveniences  attending 
*'  the  bi-each  of  them  .  The  laws  were 
**•  not  made  fo  much  for  the  direction 
**  of  good  men,  as  to  circurnfcribe  the 
"  bad.  Would  a  man  of  honour  wi(h 
"  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  latter, 
'*  rather  than  as  one  of  thole  who 
<c  would  have  diftinguifhed  the  fit  from 
*'  the  unfit,  had  they  not  been  dif- 
*'  criminated  by  human  fanftions  ? 
*'  Men  are  to  approve  themfelves  at 
*r  an  higher  tribunal  than  at  that  of 
**  men. 

t(  Shall  not  public  fpirit,  virtue, 
•*  and  a  fenfe  of  duty,  have  as  much 
*'  influence  on  a  manly  heart,  as  a 
**  new  face  ?  How  contemptibly  low 
*'  is  that  commerce  in  which  mind  has 
**  no  (hare  ? 

"  Virtuous  love,  my  dt-ar  Jeronymo, 
*«  looks  beyond  this  temporary  icenej 
•'  while  guilty  attachments  ufiially  find 
>{  a  much  eafier  period  than  that  of 
*'  human  life.  Inconftancy,  on  one 
*«  fide  or  the  other,  feldom  fails  to  put 
**  a  difgraceful  end  to  them.  But 
•*  were  they  to  endure  for  life,  what 
"  can  the  reflections  upon  them  do 
*'  towards  foftening  the  agonies  of  the 
"  inevitable  hoiu-  ? 

*'  Remeinber,  my  Jeronymo,  that 
**  you  are  a  man,  a  rational  and  im- 
<4  mortal  agent;  and  aft  up  to  the 
*'  dignity  of  your  nature.  Can  fcn- 


funl  plea fu ne  be  the  great  end  of  an 
immortal  fpirit  in  this  life  ? 
"  That  pleai'ure  cannot  be  lalling, 
and  it  muil  be  followed  by  remorfe, 
which  is  obtained  either  by  doing 
injvrftice  to,  or  degrading,  a  fellow- 
creature.  And  does  not  a  woman* 
when  flae  forfeits  her  honour,  tk- 
grade  herfelf,  not  only  in  the  fight 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  fecref 
thoughts  of  even  a  profligate  lover, 
deftroying  her  own  confequence  with 
him  ? 

"  Build  not,  my  noble  friend,  upon 
penances  and  abfolutions ;  I  enter 
not  info  thofe  fubjecls  on  which  we 
differ  as  Catholicks  and  Proteftants : 
but  if  we  would  be  thought  men 
of  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  let  us 
endeavoui'  fo  to  aft,  as  not,  in 
effential  articles,  and  with  our  eyes 
open,  either  to  want  abfolution,  or 
incnr  penances.  Surely,  my  lord, 
it  is  nobler  not  to  offend,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  atone. 
*'  Are  there  not,  let  me  afk,  inno- 
cent  delights  enow  to  fill  with  joy 
every  vacant  hour  ?  Believe  me,  Je- 
ronymo,  there  are.  Let  you  and 
me  feek  for  fuch,  and  make  them 
the  cement  of  our  friendfliip-. 
*;  Religion  out  of  the  queition,  con-* 
fider,  what  morals  and  good  policy 
-will  oblige  you  to  do,  as  a  man 
born  to  acl  a  part  in  publick  life. 
What,  were  the  examples  fet  by 
you  and  your  acquaintance  to  be 
generally  followed,  would  become 
of  public  order  and  decorum?  What 
of  national  honours  ?  How  will  a 
regular  fucceflion  in  families  be 
kept  up?  You,  my  lord,  boaft  of 
your  defcent,  both  by  father's  and 
mother's  fide:  why  will  you  de- 
privejoar  children  of  a  diftinftion 
in  which_)'9H  glory  ? 
*'  Good  children,  what  a  blefling 
to  their  parents  !  But  what  comfort 
can  the  parent  have  in  children  born 
into  the  world  heirs  of  difgrace,  and 
who,  owing  their  very  being  to  pro- 
fligatc  principles,  have  no  family 
honour  to  fupport,  no  fair  example 
to  imitate,  but  muft  be  warned  by 
their  father,  when  bitter  experience 
has  convinced  him  of  his  errors, 
to  avoid  the  paths  in  which  be  has 
trod  ? 

"  How  delightful  the  domcftickcoa- 
nexion !   To   bring  to  the  paternal 
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**  and  fraternal  dwellings,  a  fifter,  a 
"  daughter,  that  fhall  be  received  there 
"  with  tender  love;  to  ftrengthen  your 
"  own  intereft  in  the  world  by  alliance 
'  with  Ibme  noble  and  worthy  family, 

*  who  mail  rejoice  to  tnul  to  the  Barone 
{  della  Porretta  the  darling  of  their 

*  hopes — This  wouldv  to  a  generous 

*  heart,  like  yours,  be  the  fource  of 
*'  infinite  delights. 

"  But  could  you  now  think  of  in- 
"  troducing  to  the  friends  you  revere, 
M  the  unhappy  obje6ls  of  a  vagrant 
"  affcclion  ?  Muft  not  my  Jeronymo 
"  even  eft  range  himfelf  from  his  home, 
"  to  conceal  from  his  father,  from  his 
"  mother,  from  his  fifter,  perfons  fhut 
"  out  by  all  the  laws  of  honour  from 
'  "  their  fociety  ?  The  perfons,  fo  Ihut 
lt  cut,  muft  hate  the  family  to  whole 
"  inter  efts  theirs  are  fo  contrary.  What 
"  fin  cere  union,  then,  what  famenefs 
"  of  affcclion,  between  Jeronymo  and 
"  the  object  of  his  paffion  ? 

"  But  my  prefent  hour  dances  de- 
'"  lightfully  away,  and  my  friend  will 
4<  not  look  beyond  it.  His  gay  com- 
"  panlons  applaud  and  compliment 
'"*  him  on  his  triumph.  In  general, 
**  perhaps,  he  allows,  "  that  the  wel- 
'*  fare  and  order  of  fociety  ought  to 
"  be  maintained  by  fubmiffion  to  di- 
*'  vineand human  laws  5  but  his  finglg 
<c  exception  for  himfelf  can  be  of  no 
«:  importance.'"  Of  what,  then,  is £*.. 
«'  neral  practice  made  up  ? — If  every 
«'  one  excepts  himfelf,  and  cfF<".:cls  in 
<c  the  inftance  that  beft  fuits  his  in- 
«'  cli  nation,  what  a  fcene  of  horror 
«'  will  tiiis  world  become?  Affluence 
«.'  and  a  gay  difpofition  tempt  to  li- 
'*  centious  pleafures";  perjury  and  a 
t(  gloomy  one  to  robbery,  revenge, 
t(  and  murder.  Not  one  enormity 
*•'  will  be  without  it's  plea,  if  once  the 
"  boundaries  ofduty  are  thrown  down. 
«f  But,  even  in  this  univerfal  depra- 
€<  vity,  would  not  bis  crime  be  much 
'*  worfe,  who  robbed  me  of  my  child 
**  from  riot  andliceatioufnefs,  and  un- 
*•*  der  the  guiie  of  love  and  truft,  than 
«{  bis  who  del'poiled  me  of  my  fub- 
'*.  ftance,  and  had  necejjily  to  plead  in 
"  extenuation  of  his  guilt  ? 

"  I  cannot  doubt,  my  dear  friend, 
"  but  you  will  take,  at  leajl,  kindly, 
"  thefe  expcftulaticns,  though  fome 
*f  of  them  are  upon  fubjtdls  on  which 
"  our  converfations  have  been  hitherto 
I  iubmit  them  to  your 


'*  confederation.  I  can  have  no  infe- 
(<  reft  in  making  them,  nor  motive, 
"  but  what  proceeds  from  that  true 
"  friendihip  with  which  I  defire  to  be 
"  thought  moji  affectionately  yours." 

'  You  have  heard,  my  good  Mifs 
'  Byron,  that  the  friendfhip  between 

*  Mr.  Grandifon  and  Signor  Jeronymo 

*  was  twice  broken  off:   once  it  was, 
1  by  the  unkindly -taken   freedom  of 

*  the  expoftulatory  letter.     Jeronymo, 

*  at  that  time  of  his  life,  ill  brooked 

*  oppofition  in   any  purfuit  his  heart 
'  was  engaged  in.     When  pufhed,  he 
'  was  vehement :  and  Mr.  Grandifon. 

<  could  not   be  over  folicitous  to  keep 

*  up  a  friendfhip  with  a  young  man 

*  who  was  under  the  dominion  of  his 
'  diffolute  companions  ;  and  who  would 
'  not  allow  of  remonftrances,  in  cafes 

*  that  concerned  his  morals. 

'  Jeronymo,  having  afterwards  been 
'  drawn  into  great  inconveniences  by 
'  his  libertine  friends,  broke  with 
'  them ;  and  Mr.  Grandifon  and  he 
'  meeting  by  accident  at  Padua,  their 

*  friendmip,  at  the  preiTmg  inftance  of 
1  Jeronymo,  was  again  renewed. 

'  Jeronymo  thought  himfelf  re  form - 
'  ed;  Mr.  Grandifon  hoped  he  was: 

*  but,  foon    after,    a   temptation    fell 

*  in  his  way,  which  he  could  not  re- 
'  fift.     It  was  from   a  lady  who  was 
'  more  noted  for  her  birth,  beauty,  and 

*  fortune,    than  for  her  virtue.     She 

*  had  Ipread  her  fnates  for  Mr.  Gran, 

*  difon  before  Jeronymo  became  ac- 
'  quainted  with  her ;  and  revenge  for 

*  her  flighted  advaxices  taking  poilef- 

*  fion  of  her  heart,  me  hoped  an  op- 
'  portunity  would  be  afforded  her  of 

*  wreaking  it  upon  him. 

*  The  occalion   was   given  by  the 

*  following  letter,  which  Mr.  Gran- 

<  difon    thought  himfelf   obliged,    in 

*  ^honour,    to  write  to  his  friend,  on 

*  his  attachment ;  the  one  being  then 
1  at  Padua,  the  other  at  Cremona. 


T  Am  extremely  concerned,  my 
•*•  "  dear  Jeronymo,  at  your  new  en- 
gagement with  a  lady,  who,  though, 
of  family  and  fortune,  has  mewu 
but  little  regard  to  her  character. 
How  frail  are  the  relblutions  of  men  ! 
How  much  in  the  power  of  women  I 
But  I  will  not  reproach — Yet  I  can- 
not but  regret,  that  I  muft  lofeyour 
company  in  our  projected  vifits  to 
3  E  "  the 
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"  the  German  courts:  this,  however, 
"  more  for  your  fake  than  my  own; 
"  fince  to  the  principal  of  them  I  am 
<c  no   ftranger.      You    have    excufed 
**  yourfelf  to  me;  I  wifli  you  had  a 
"  better  motive  j  but  I  rather  write 
"  to  warn,  than  to  upbraid  you.    The 
"  lady  is  miftrefs  of  all  the  arts  of 
te  woman.    You  may  glory  in  her  con- 
"  qucft  ;  you  ought  not  to  be  proud  of 
**  jours.    '  You  'will  not,    when    you 
"  know  her  better.     I  have  had  a  fin- 
*e  gular  opportunity  of  being  acquaint- 
"  ed  with  her  character.    Ineverjudg- 
"  ed  of  characters,  of  women's  efpe- 
"  cially,  by  report.     Had  the  Baror,e 
"  della  Porrettabeen  the  firft  for  whom 
"  this  lady  fpread  her  blandifhments, 
*'  a  man  fo  amiable  as  he  is,  might  the 
*'  more  afluredly  have  depended  on  the 
*'  love  fhe  profefles  for  him.     She  has 
"  two  admirers,  men  of  violence,  who, 
"  unknown  to  each  other,  have  equal 
*'  reafon  to  look  upon   her  as   their 
"  own.     You  propofe  not  to  marry 
"  her.     I  am  filent  on  this  fubjecT:. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  you  'were  mar- 
"  ried  to  a  woman  of  virtue!    Why 
*'  will  you  not  oblige  all  your  friends  ? 
"  Thus  liable  as  you  are — But  nei- 
*'  ther  do  I  expoftulate.     Well  do  I 
il  know  the  vehemency  with  which 
"  you  are  wont  to  purfue  a  new  ad- 
*'  venture.      Yet  I  bad  hoped — But 
"  again  I   reftrain  myfelf.     Only  let 
"  me  add,    that  the  man  who   mail 
"  boaft  of  his  iuccefs  with  this  lady 
<*  may  have  more  to  apprehend  from  the 
*'  competition    in  which  he  will  find 
himlelf  engaged,    than  he  can   be 
f    aware  of.     Be  prudent,    my  Jero- 
nymo, in  thispurfuit,  for  your  own 
fake.     The  heart  that  dictates  this 
advice  is  wholly  yours  :  but,  alas  ! 
?*  it  boafts  no  farther  intereft  in  that  of 
"  it's  Jeronymo.     With  infinite   re- 
"  gret  I  fubfcribe  to  the  latter  part  of 
"  the  fentence  the  once  better- regarded 
«*  name  of 

fc  GRANDISON. " 

'  And  what  was  the  eonfequence  ? 

*  The  unhappy  youth,  by  the  inftiga- 

*  tion  of  the  revengeful  woman,  de- 
f  fied  his  friend,  in  her  behalf.     Mr. 
f  Grandifon,  with  a  noble  difdain,  ap- 

*  ptaled  to  Jeronymo's   cooler  delibe- 

*  ration  ;  and  told  him,  that  he  would 
'  never  meet  as  a  foe,  the  man  he  had 

*  ever  been  defirous  to  confider  as  his 


*  friend.  "  You  know,  my  lord,"  fai3 

'  he,  "  that  I  am  under  a  difadvantage 

"  in  having  once  been  obliged  to  aflert 

<e  myfelf,  in  a  country  where  I  have 

1  no  natural  connexions  ;  and  where 

'  you,  Jeronymo,  have  many.     If  we 

e  meet  again,  I  do  aflure  you  it  muft 

'  be  by  accident ;  and  if  that  happens, 

'   we  mall  then  find  it  time  enough  tp 

'  difcufs  the  occafion  of  our  prefent 

'  mifunderftanding." 

1  Their  next  meeting  was  indeed  b* 

accident.     It  was  in  the  Cremonefe  j 

when  Mr.  Grandifon  faved  his  life.* 

'  AND  now,  Madam,  let  me  give  you, 
f  in  anfwer  to  your  fecond  enquiry, 

f  f  The  particulars  of  the  conference 
which  Sir  Charles  was  put  • 
upon  holding  with  Clementina, 
in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Bel" 
iiedere)  and  which  her  fa- 
ther and  mother)  unknown  tq 
either  of  them,  overheard." 

f  You  muft  fuppofe  them  feated  ;  a 
Milton's  Paradiie  Loft  before  them  : 
and  that,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Gran- 
difon did  not  prefume  that  the  young 
lady  had  any  particular  regard  foe 
him. 

'  CLEMENTINA.  "  You  hav« 
"  taught  the  prelate,  and  you  have 
"  taught  the  foldier,  to  be  in  love  with 
"  your  Milton,  Sir  :  but  I  mail  never 
*'  admire  him,  I  doubt.  Don't  you 
"  reckon  the  language  hard  and  crab- 
(c  bed?" 

1  GRANDISON.  "  I  did  not  pro- 
"  pofe  him  to  you,  Madam :  yoxir 
*'  brother  chofe  him.  We  mould 
"  not  have  made  the  proficiency  we, 
*'  IIAVC,  had  I  not  began  with  you  by 
"  eafier  authors.  But  you  have  heaixj 
'f  me  often  call  him  a  fublime  poet, 
"  and  your  ambition  (it  is  a  laudable 
"  one)  leads  you  to  make  him  your 
*<  own  too  foon.  Has  not  your  tutor 
"  taken  the  liberty  to  chide  you  for 
f  your  impatience  ;  for  your  defire  of 
"  being  every  thing  at  once  ?" 

'  CLEM.  «  You  have  ;  and  I  own 
"  my  fault — But  to  have  done,  for 
"  the  prefent,  with  Milton ;  what 
f  fh^ll  I  do  to  acquit  myfelf  of  the 
"  addrefles  of  this  Count  of  Belve- 
"  dere?" 

'  GR.    "  Why  would  you  acquit 

"  yourfelf  of  th«  count's  addrefles  ?" 

'  CLEM, 
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*  CLEM.  "  He  is  not  the  man  lean 
like  :  I  have  told  my  papa  as  much, 
and  he  is  angry  with  me.11 

'  GR.  "  I  think,  Madam,  your^ 
papa  may  be  a  little  difpleafed  with 
you ;  though  he  loves  you  too  ten- 
derly to  be  angry  with  you.  You 
reject  the  count,  without  affigning  a 
reafon." 

*  CLEM.  "  Is  itnotreafon  enough, 
that  I  don't  like  him?" 

'  GR.  *'  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  that 
the  count  is  a  handfome  man.  He 
is  young;  gallant;  feniible;  of  a 
family  ancient  and  noble ;  a  grace 
to  it.  He  is  learned,  good-natured  : 
he  adores  you — " 

«  CLEM.  "  And  fo  let  him,  if  he 
will :  I  never  can  like  him." 
'  GR.  "  Dear  lady!  You  mud  not 
be  capricious.  You  will  give  the 
moft  indulgent  parents  in  the  world 
appfehenfion  that  you  have  caft  your 
thoughts  on  fome  other  objc6t. 
Young  ladies,  except  in  a  cafe  of 
prepoljfeffion,  do  not  often  rejecl  a 
perfon  who  has  fo  many  great  and 
good  qualities  as  mine  in  this  gen- 
tleman ;  and  where  equality  of  de- 
gree, and  a  father's  and  mother's 
high  approbation,  add  to  his  me- 
rit.11 

'  CLEM.  "  I  fuppofe  you  have  been 
fpoken  to,  to  talk  with  me  on  this 
fubjeft  —  It  is  a  fubjeft  I  don't 
like." 

'  GR.  "  You  began  it,  Madam." 
c  CLEM.  "  I  did  Ibj  becuufe  it  is 
uppermoft  with  me.  I  am  grieved 
at  my  heart,  that  I  cannot  fee  the 
count  with  my  father's  eyes  :  my 
father  deferves  from  me  every  in- 
ftance  of  duty,  and  love,  and  ve- 
neration ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  the 
Count  of  Belvedere  fora  hufband." 

*  GR.  «' One  reafon,  Madam  ?  One 
objection  ?" 

«  CLEM.  "  He  is  a  man  that  is  not 
to  my  mind  :  a  fawning,  cringing 
man,  I  think — And  a  i'pirit  that  can 
fawn,  and  cringe,  and  kneel,  will 
be  a  tyrant  in  power." 

*  GR.  "  Dear  Madam,  to  whom  is 
he  this  obfequious  man,  but  to  you—- 
Is there  a  man  in  the  world  that  be- 
haves with  a  more  proper  dignity  to 
every  one  elie  ?    Nay,  to  you,    tUe 
lover  ftiines  out  in  him,  but  the  man 
is   not  forgot.      Is  the   tenderne'fs 
fliewn  in  a  well-placed  love,  the-  ve- 


"  neration  paid  to  a  defervedly  loving 
"  obje<5l,  any  derogation  to  the  manly 
"  character?  Far  from  it;  and  mail 
"  you  think  the  lefs  of  your  lover  for 
"  being  the  moft  ardent,  and  I  have 
**  no  knowledge  of  the  man  if  he  is 
"  not  the  moft  fincere  of  men  ?" 

*  CLEM.  "  An  excellent  advocate  ! 
"  — I  am  fure  you  have  been  fpoken 
"  to— Have  you  not?  Tell  me  truly: 
"  perhaps  by  the   Count   of    Belve- 
"  dere?" 

<  GR.  "  I  fhould  not  think,  and  of 
"  confequence,  notfpeak,  fo  highly  as 
"  I  do,  of  the  count,  if  he  were  ca- 
tl  pable  of  afking  any  man,  your  fa- 
"  ther  and  brothers  excepted,  to  plead 
(C  his  caufe  with  you  ?" 

'  CLEM.  "I  can't  bear  to  be  chid- 
"  den,  chevalier.  Nowjow  are  going 
"  to  be  angry  with  me  too.  But  has 
"  not  my  mamma  fpoken  to  you  ?— 
"  Tell  me?" 

«  GR.  "  Dear  lady,  confider,  if /lie 
"  had,  what  you  owe  to  a  mother, 
"  who  deferving,  for  her  tendernefs  to 
*'  her  child,  the  utmoft  obfervance  and 
**  duty,  would  condefcend  tu  put  her 
"  authority  into  mediation.  And  yet 
"  let  me  declare,  thatnoperfonbreath- 
"  ing  mould  make  me  fay  what  I  do 
*'  not  think,  whether  in  favour  or  dif- 
<(  favour  of  any  man." 

£  CLEM.  "  That  is  no  anfwer.  I 
"  owe  implicit;  yes,  I  will  fay  impli- 
«'  cit,  duty  to  my  mamma,  for  her  in- 
tc  dulgence  to  me  :  but  wh^t  you  have 
'•'  faid  is  no  direct  anfwer." 

'  GR.  <{  For  the  honour  of  that  in- 
*'  dulgence,  Madam,  I  own  to  you, 
"  that  your  mamma  and  my  lord  too, 
"  have  wilhed  that  their  Clementina 
"  could  or  would  give  one  fubllantial 
"  reafon  why  me  cannot  like  the  Count 
"  of  Belvedere;  that  they  might  pre- 
"  pare  themfslves  to  acquicfcc  with  it, 
tl  and  the  count  be  induced  to  fubmit 
"  to  his  evil  deftiny." 

'  CLEM.  "  And  they  ha%re  vvim^d 
ft  this  to  you,  Sir  ?  And  you  have 
"  taken  upon  you  to  anfwer  their 
"  wifhes — I  proteil,  you  are  a  man  of 
ti  prodigious  confequence  with  us  all ; 
"  and  by  your  readinefs  to  take  up  this 
*'  caufe  of  a  nian  you  have  fo  tatcty 
"  known,  you  icun  to  know  it  too 
«  well." 

*  GR.  "  I  am  forry  I  have  incurred 
*'  your  difpleaiure,  Madam." 

*  CLEM.    <;  You  Have,      I   nei'ty 

3  E  a  4<  was 
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was  more  angry  with  you,  than  I 
now  am." 

*  GR.  "I  hope  you  never  were  an- 
gry with  me  before.     I  never  gave 
you  reafon.     And  if  I  have  now,  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  arofe  to  go." 

«  CLEM.  "  Very  humble,  Sir!— 
And  are  for  going  before  you  have 
it.  Now  call  me  capricious  again  !" 

*  GR.  "  I  did   not  know  that  you 
could  be  fo  eafily  difpleafed,   Ma- 
dam." 

"  She  wept." 

'  CLEM.  "  I  am  a  very  weak  crea- 
ture }  I  believe  I  am  wrong ;  but  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  give  of- 
fence to  any  body  till  within  thefe 
few  months.  I  love  my  father,  I 
love  my  mother,  beyond  my  own 
life ;  and  to  think  that  now,  when 
I  wifh  moft  for  the  continuance  of 
their  goodnefs  to  me,  I  am  in  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  it! — I  can"t  bear 
it ! — Do  you  forgive  me,  however. 
I  believe  I  have  been  too  petulant 
to  you.  Your  behaviour  is  noble, 
frank,  difmterefted.  It  has  been  a 
happinefs  that  we  have  known  you. 
You  are  every  body's  friend.  But 
yet  I  think  it  is  a  little  officious  in 
you  to  plead  fo  very  warmly  for  a  man 
of  whom  you  know  fo  little ;  and 
when  I  told  you,  more  than  once,  I 
could  not  like  him." 
'  GR.  "  Honoured  as  I  am,  by  your 
whole  family,  with  the  appellation 
of  a  fourth  fon,  a  fourth  brother} 
was  I,  dear  Madam,  to  blame  to 
aft  up  to  the  character :  I  know  my 
own  heart}  and  if  I  have  confe- 
quence  given  me,  I  will  aft  fo  as 
to  deferve  it ;  at  leaft,  my  own  heart 
mail  give  it  to  me." 
'  CLEM,  "Well,  Sir,  you  may  be 
right :  I  am  fure  you  mean  to  be 
right.  But  as  it  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  counfs  dignity,  to  ap- 
ply to  you  for  a  fuppoied  intereft  in 
you,  which  he  cannot  have,  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  to  have  you  inter- 
fere where  a  father,  mother,  and 
other  brothers,  [You  fee,  Sir,  I  al- 
low your  claim  of  fourth  brother- 
hood] are  fuppofed  to  have  no  lefs 
weight :  fo  no  more  of  the  Count 
of  Belvedere,  I  befcech  you,  from 
your  mouth." 

'  GR.  "  One  word  more,  only— 
Don't  let  the  goodnefs  of  your  fa- 


ther  and  mother  be  conftrued  to- the 
difadvantage  of  the  parental  cha- 
racter in  them .  They  have  not  been 
pofitive.  They  have  given  their 
wifhes,  rather  than  their  commands. 
Their  tendernefs  for  you,  in  a  point 
fo  'very  tender,  has  made  them  un- 
able to  tell  their  own  wifhes  to  you, 
for  fear  they  fhould  not  meet  with 
yours  }  yet  would  be.  perhaps,  glad 
to  hear  one  folid  objection  to  their 
propofal  —  And  why  ?  That  they 
might  admit  of  it — Impute,  there- 
fore, to  my  officioufnefs,  what  you 
pleafe :  and  yet.  I  would  not  wifli  to 
difoblige  or  offend  you ;  but  let 
their  indulgence  (they  never  will  ufe 
their  authority)  have  it's  full  merit 
with  you." 
<  CLEM.  "  Your  fervant,  Sir.  I 
never  yet  had  a  flight  notion  of  their 
indulgence }  and  I  hope  I  nevei 
fhall.  If  you  will  go,  go  ;  but, 
Sir,  next  time  I  am  favoured  wit! 
your  lectures,  it  fhall  be  upon  lan- 
guages, if  you  pleafe  j  and  not  up- 
on lovers." 

"  I  withdrew,  profoundly  bowing. 
But  iurely,"  thought  I,  "  the  love- 
ly Clementina  is  capricious." 

*'  Thus  far  my  patron. — Let  me  add, 
that   the    marchioncfs,    having    ac- 
quainted Mr.   Grandifon,   that  her 
lord  and  me  had  heard  every  word 
that  had   paffed,  expreffed   her  dif- 
pleafure  at  her  daughter's  petulance; 
and  thanking  him  in  her  lord's  name, 
as  well  as  for  herfelf,  for  the  gene- 
rous part  he  had  taken,  told  him, 
that  Clementina  fhould  afk  his  par- 
don.    He  begged  that,  for  the  fake 
of  their  own  weight  with  her  on  the 
fame  fubjeft,  fhe   might   not  know 
that  they  had  heard  what  had  paffed. 
*'  I  believe  that's  beft,  chevalier," 
anfwered  the  marchionefs  ;  "  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  the  poor  girl 
will  be  more  ready  than  perhaps  one 
would  wifh,  to  make  up  with  yo\i, 
were  fhe  to  find  you  offended  witk 
her  in  earned }  as  you  have  reafon 
to  be,  as  a  difmterejhd  man. 
"  You  fee,    chevalier,    I  know  to 
whom  I  am  fpeaking }  but  both  my 
lord,  and  felf,  hope  to  fee  her  of 
another  mind }  and  that  fhe  will  foon 
be  Countefs  of  Belvedere.  My  lord's 
heart  is  in  this  alliance }  fo  is  that  of 
my  fon  Giacomo." 

«  I  come 
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e  I  come  now,  Madam,  to  your 
third  command  5  which  is,  to  give 
you, 

"  'The  conference  ivhich  Sir  Charles 
ucas  put  upon  holding  ivith  the 
1   unhappy^  Clementina,    on    her 
f  being  fcized  <with  melancholy ." 
[Mr.  Grandifon  ftill  not  pre- 
fuming  on  any  particular  fa- 
vour from  Clementina.] 

*  The  young  lady  was  walking  in 
one  alley  of  the  garden  ;  Mr.  Gran- 
difon, and  the  marquis  and  mar- 
chionefs, in  another.  She  was  at- 
tended by  her  woman,  who  walked 
behind  her  ;  and  with  whom  fhe  was 
difpleafed  for  endeavouring  to  divert 
her;  but  who,  however,  feemed  to 
be  talking-  on,  though  without  be- 
ing anfwered. 

"  The  dear  creature !"  faid  the  mar- 
quis, tears  in  fhis  eyes  —  "  See  her 

*  there,  now  walking  flow,  now  with 

*  quicker  fteps,  as  if  fhe  would  ihake 
'-  off  her  Camilla.    She  hates  the  poor 
'  woman  for  her  love   to  her :     but 

*  who  is  it  that  fhe  fees  with  pleafure? 
4  Did  "I  think  that  I  fhould  ever  be- 
'  hold   the  pride   of  my  heart,  with 

*  the  pain  that  I  now  feel   for  her  ? 
'  Yet  fhe  is  lovely  in  my  eye,  in  all 

*'  fhe  docs,  in  all  fhe  fays. — But,  my 

**  dear    Grandifon,    we    cannot   now 

"  make  her  fpeak,  more  than  "Yes," 

f  or '^No."  We  cannot  engage  her  in 

*  a  converfation,  no  not  on  the  fub- 

*  je6l  of  her  newly  acquired  language. 
'  See  if  you  can  on  any  fubjecl.'" 

"  Aye,  chevalier,"  faid  the  mar- 
chionefs, "  do  you  try  to  engage 

*  her.     We  have  told  her,    that  we 

*  will  not  talk  of  marriage  to  her  at 
'  all,    till  fhe  is  herfelf   inclined  to 
'  receive  propofals.    Her  weeping  eyes 
'  thank  us  for  our  indulgence.    She 
{  prays  for  us  with  lifted-up  hands. 
'  She  curtfeys  her  thanks,  if  fhe  ftands 
'  before  us :    fhe  bows,  in  acknow- 
'  ledged  gratitude  for  our  goodnefs  to 
'*  her,  if  fhe  fits  j  but  fhe   cares  not 
"  to  fpeak.     She  is  not  eafy  while  we 
"  are   talking  to    her.      Seel    fhe   is 
"  fteppinginto  the  Greek  temple  j    her 
"  poor  woman,   unanswered,  talking 
"  to  her.     She  has  not  feen  us.     By 
<f  that  winding  walk  we  can,  unfeen, 
*'  place  ourfelves  in  the  myrtle-grove, 
*'  and  hear  what  paffes." 

«'  The  marchionefs,  as  we  \yalked, 
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"  hinted,  that  in  their  laft  vifit  to  the 
"  general  at  Naples,  there  was  a 
"  Count  Marulli,  a  young  nobleman 
<f  of  merit,  but  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
"  who  would  have  clandeftinely  ob- 
"  tained  the  attention  of  their  Cle- 
*'  mentina.  They  knew  nothing  of 
"  it  till  laft  night,  fhe  laid;  when 
*'  herfelf  and  Camilla,  puzzling  to 
"  what  to  attribute  the  flidden  melan- 
**  choly  turn  of  her  daughter,  and 
"  Camilla  mentioning  what  was  tat- 
"  likely,  as  well  as  likely;  told  her, 
"  that  the  count  would  have  bribed 
"  her  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  young 
"  lady  ;  but  that  fhe  repulfed  him  witk 
"  indignation.  He  befought  her  then 
"  to  take  no  notice  of  his  offer  to  the 
"  general,  on  whom  all  his  fortune* 
"  depended.  She  did  not,  for  that 
"  reafon,  to  any  body  j  but,  a  few 
"  days  iince,  fhe  heard  her  young  lady 
"  (talking  of  the  gentlemen  fhe  had 
"  feen  at  Naples)  mention  the  young 
"  count  favourably.  "Now  it  is  Lm- 
"  pofiible  there  can  be  any  thing  in  it,1* 
"  faid  the  marchionefs :  "  but  do  you, 
"  however,  chevalier,  lead  to  the  fub~ 
"  je6l  of  love,  but  at  a  diftance ;  nor 
' '  name  Marulli,  becaufe  flic  will  think 
"  you  have  been  talking  with  Camilla, 
:c  The  dear  girl  has  pride;  fhe  would 
"  not  endure  you,  if  me  thought  you 
"  imagined  her  to  be  in  love,  efpe- 
"  cially  with  a  man  of  inferior  cle- 
*•'  gree,  or  dependent  fortunes.  But 


on  your  prudence  we  wholly  relyj 
fall 


mention  it,  or  not,  as  matters  fall 


11  There  can  be  no  room  for  tins 
"  funnife,  my  dear,1'  faid  the  mar- 
11  quis;  "  and  yet  Marulli  was  lately 
"  in  Bologna  :  but  Clementina's  fpint 
"  will  not  permit  her  to  encourage  a 
"  clandeftine  addrefs." 

*'  By  this  time  we  had  got  to  th.e 
(l  myrtle-grove,  behind  the  temple, 
"  and  overheard  them  talk,  as  fol- 
*'  lows.— 

' :  C  A  M  I L  L  A .  ' '  And  why,  why,  mutt 
"  I  leave  you,  Madam? — From  infancy 
"  you  know  how  I  have  loved  you. 
'*  You  ufed  to  love  to  hold  converge 
"  with  your  Camilla.  How  have  I 
<c  offended  you  ?  I  will  not  enter  this 
"  temple  till  you  give  me  leave ;  but 
"  indeed,  indeed,  1  mull  not,  I  can- 
<:  not,  leave  you." 

"  CLEM.    «/  Officious  love1.— -Can 
be  a  greater  torment  tlv\n 
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"  officious  prating  love ! — If  you  loved 
fc  me,  you  would  wifh  to  oblige  me." 
"CAM.  "  I  will  oblige  you,  my  dear 
**  young  lady,  in  every  thing  I  can." 

"  CLEM.  "  Then/wzwrae,  Camil- 
*e  la.  I  am  heft  when  I  am  alone:  I  am 
"  cbearfulleft  when  I  am  alone.  You 
*'  haunt  me,  Camilla;  like  a  gholl, 
•'  you  haunt  me,  Camilla.  Indeed 
"  you  are  but  the  ghoft  of  my  once 
•'  obliging  Camilla." 

"  CAM.  "  My  deareft  young  lady, 
**  let  me  befeech  you—' 

"CLEM.  "Aye,  now  you  come  with 
**  your  befeeches  again :  but  if  you  love 
4t  me,  Camilla,  leave  me.  Am  I  not 
"  to  be  trufted  with  myfelf  ?  Were  I 
"  a  vile  young  creature,  fufpected  to 
*c  be  running  away  with  fome  bafe- 
*'  born  man,  you  could  not  be  more 
*'  watchful  of  my  fleps." 

"  Camilla  would  have  entered  into 
**  farther  talk  with  her}  but  fhe  abfo- 
««  lutely  forbade  her. 

"  Talk  till  doomfday,  I  will  not 
"  fay  one  word  more  to  you,  Camilla. 
•'  I  will  be  filent.  I  will  flop  my 
•*  ears." 

"  They  were  both  filent.  Camilla 
**  feemed  to  weep . 

"  Now,  my  dear  chevalier,"  whif- 
**  pered  the  marquis,  "  put  yourfelf  in 
"  her  fight;  engage  her  into  talk  about 
"  England,  or  any  thing :  you  will 
<e  have  an  hour  good  before  dinner.  I 
"  hope  fhe  will  be  chearful  at  table : 
*'  me  muft  be  prefent }  our  guells  will 
'"  enquire  after  her.  Reports  have 
t(  gone  out,  as  if  her  head  were  hurt." 
"  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  this  is 
'*  an  unfeafonable  moment.  She  feems 
*'  to  be  out  of  humour ;  and  pardon 
*'  me  if/  fay,  that  Camilla,  good  wo- 
"  man  as  me  is,  and  well-meaning, 
'*  had  better  give  way  to  her  young 
"  lady's  humour,  at  fuch  times." 

"  Then,"  faid  the  marchionefs, 
"  will  her  malady  get  head  ;  then  will 
"  it  become  habit.  But  my  lord  and 
'**  I  will  remain  where  we  are,  for  a 
tl  few  minutes,  and  do  you  try  to  en- 
<f  SaSe  ^er  *u  converfation.  I  would 
*'  have  her  be  chearful  before  the  pa- 
"  triarch,  however ;  he  will  expect  to 
"  fee  her.  She  is  as  much  his  delight 
"  as  fhe  is  ours." 

««  I  took  a  little  turn }  and,  enter- 
*'  ing  the  walk  which  led  to  the  temple, 
*'  appeared  in  her  fight;  and  bowed, 
*  *  on  feeing  her  fitting  iti  it.  Her  .w^ 
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/c  man  flood  filent,  with  her  nandkerJ 
"  chief  at  her  eyes,  at  the  entrance. 
"  I  quickened  my  fteps,  as  if  I  would! 
"  hot  break  into  her  retirement,  and 
"  parted  by;  but,  by  means  of  the 
"  winding  Walk,  could  hear  what  fhe 
"  faid. 

"  Shearofe;  and,  ftepping  forward^ 
'*  looking  after  me,  "He  is  gone," 
"  faid  me.—"  Learn,  Camilla,  of  the' 
"  Chevalier  Grandilbn — " 

"  Shall  I  call  him  back,  Madam?" 

«  No.— Yes.-— No.  Let  him  go.    I 

"  will   walk.     You   may   now  leav^ 

'  me,  Camilla  :    there  is  fomebody  in 

*  the  garden  who  will  watch  me ;  or, 

*  you  may  ftay,  Camilla ;  I  don't  care 
f  which:  only  don't  talk  to  me  when 
1  I  wi<h  to  be  filent." 

"  She  went  into  an  alley  which 
"  crofled  that  in  which  I  was,  but  took 
"  the  walk  that  led  from  me.  When 
"  we  came  to  the  centre  of  both,  and 
"  were  very  near  each  other,  I  bowed: 
"  fhc  curtfied;  but  not  feeming  to  en- 
"  courage  my  nearer  approach,  I  made 
"  a  motion,  as  if  I  would  take  another 
"  walk.  She  flopped.—  "  Learn  of 
"  the  Chevalier  Grandifon,  Camilla," 
ft  repeated  fhe." 

"  May  I  prefume,  Madam  ?  Do  I 
"  not  invade — " 

"  Camilla  is  a  little  officious  to-day: 
*c  Camilla  has  teazed  me.  Are  the 
"  poets  of  your  country  as  fevere  upon 
*'  women's  tongues,  as  the  poets  of 
"  ours  ?" 

"  Poets,  Madam,  of  all  countries^ 
"  boaft  the  fame  infpiration:  poets 
*'  write,  as  other  men  fpeak,  to  their 
"  feeling  ,"  _ 

"  So,  Sir! — You  make  a  pretty 
"  compliment  to  us  poor  women." 

«'  Poets  have  finer  imaginations,  Ma- 
c  dam,  than  other  men;  they  there- 
'  fore  feel  quicker:  but  as  they  are 
'  not  often  entitled  to  boaft  of  judg- 

*  ment,  (f©r  imagination  and  judg- 

*  ment  feldom  go  together)  they  may, 
c  perhaps,  give  the  caufe,  and  then 
'  break  out  into  fatire  Upon  the  ef- 

*  tefls." 

"  Don't  I  fee  before  me,  in  the 
*{  orange- grove,  my  father  and  mo- 
"  ther  ? — I  do.  I  have  not  kneeled  to 
"  them  to-day  .—Don't  go,  chevalier." 
"  She  haftened  towards  them.  They 
"  flopped.  She  bent  her  knee  to  each, 
"  and  received  their  tender  bleffings. 
led  ^ejr  t9wvds  ri?e.— "  You, 
««  ftemei 
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*'  jfeemed  engaged  in  talk  with  the 
f<  chevalier,  my  dear,"  faid  the  mar- 
*'  quis.  "  Your  mamma  and  I  were 
P  walking  in.  We  leave  you. "—They 
«<  did. 

"  The  beft  of  parents!"  faid  (he. 
*'  O  that  I  were  a  more  worthy  child  !— 
«'  Have  you  not  feen  them,  Sir,  before 
f(  to-day?" 

"  I  have,  Madam.  They  think  you 
*'  the  worthieft  of  daughters  j  but  they 
fl  lament  your  thoughtful  turn." 

"  They  are  very  good.  I  am  grieved 
"  to  give  them  trouble.  Have  they 
•'•'  exprefled  their  concern  to  you,  Sir?— 
"  I  will  not  be  fo  petulant  as  I  was 
"  once  before,  provided  you  keep  clear 
u  of  the  fame  fubjeft.  You  are  the 
"  confident  of  xis  all ;  and  your  noble 
/'  and  difmterefted  behaviour  deferv- 
*'  edly  endears  you  to  every  body." 

"  They  have  been,  this  very  morn- 
."  ing,  lamenting  the  melancholy  turn 
'*  you  feem  to  have  taken.  With 
5*  tears,  Madam,  they  have  been  la- 
.*'  menting  it." 

*'  Camilla,  you  may  draw  near: 
-'*  you  will  hear  your  own  caufe  fup- 
"  ported.  The  rather  draw  near,  and 
f  hear  all  the  chevalier  feems  to  be 
•"  gomg  to  fay  5  becaufe  it  may  fave 
f  you,  and  me  too,  a  great  deal  of 
**  trouble." 

"  Madam,  I  have  done,"  faid  I." 

"  But  you  muft  not  have  done.  If 
f  you  are  not  commiflloned,  Sir,  by 
P  my  father  and  mother,  I  am,  I 
P  ought  to  be,  prepared  to  hear  all  you 
"  have  to  fay." 

"  Camilla  came  up. 

"  My  deareft  young  lady,"  faid  I, 
P  what  can  I  fay  ?  My  wifhes  for 
'*  your  happinefs  may  make  me  appear 
"  importunate  :  but  what  hope  have  I 
M  of  obtaining  your  confidence,  when 
"  your  mother  fails  ?" 

«'  What,  Sir,  is  aimed  at  ?  What 
P  is  fought  to  be  obtained  ?  I  am  not 
«<  very  well :  I  ufed  to  be  a  very 
ft  fprightly  creature ;  I  ufed  to  talk, 
"  to  ling,  to  dance,  to  play;  to  vilit, 
*'  to  receive  vifits  :  and  I  don't  like  to 
"  do  any  of  thefe  things  now.  I  love 
."  to  be  alone  :  I  am  contented  with 
my  own  company.  Other  company 
is,  at  times,  irkfome  to  me  ;  and,  L 
can't  help  it." 

"  But  whence    this    fudden   turn, 
Madam,  in   a   lady   fo    young,    fo 
I    blooming?    Your  father,   mother, 
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"  brothers,  cannot  account  for  itj 
"  and  this  difturbs  them." 

"  I  fee  it  does,  and  am  forry  for  it/* 

'*  No  other  favourite  diverfion  takes 
"  place  in  your  mind.  You  are  a 
"  young  lady  of  exemplary  piety. 
"  You  cannot  pay  a  greater  obferv- 
"  ance  than  you  always  paid  to  the 
"  duties  of  religion." 

"  You,  Sir,  an  Englifhman,  an  he- 
"  retick,  give  me  leave  to  call  you  ; 
"  for  are  you  not  fo  ? — Do  you  talk  of 
"  piety,  of  religion  ?" 

"  We  will  not  enter  into  this  fub- 
tf  je&,  Madam  :  what  I  meant — " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  what  you 
"  meant. — And  I  will  own,  that  I 
"  am,  at  times,  a  very  melancholy, 
"  ftrange  creature.  I  know  not  whence 
"  the  alteration  ;  but  fo  it  is  ;  and  I 
"  am  a  greater  trouble  to  myfelf  thau 
"  I  can  be  to  any  body  elfe." 

"  But,  Madam,  there  muft  be  fome 
"  caufe. — And  for  you  to  anfwer  the 
'  beft  and  moil  indulgent  of  mothers 
'  with  fighs  and  tears  only  ;  yet  na 
'  obftinacy,  no  fullennefs,  no  petu- 
'  lance,  appearing :  all  the  lame  fweet- 
'  nefs,  gentlenefs,  obfervance,  that  flic 

*  ever  rejorced  to  find  in  her  Clemen* 

*  tina,  ftill  mining  out  in  her  mind. 
"  She  cannot  urge  herjilent  daughter; 
"  her  tendernefs  will  not  permit  her 
'*  to  urge  her;  and  how  can  you,  my 
"  fifter,  (allow  of  my  claim,  Madam) 
"  how  can  you  ftill  filently  withdraw 
"  from  fuch  a  mother  ?  How  can  you, 
"  at  other  times,  fufter  her  to  with- 
"  draw,  her  heart  full,  her  eyes  run- 
"  ning  over,  xinable  to  ftay,  yet  hardly 
"  knowing  how  to  go,  becaufe  of  the 
"  ineffectual  report  me  muft  make  to 
"  your  forrowing  father ;  yet  the  caufe 
"  of  this  very  great  alteration,  (which, 
"  they  dread  is  growing  into  habit,  at 
"  a  time  of  life  when   you  were   to 
"  crown  all  their  hopes)  a  fee  ret  fall 
"  locked  up  in  your  own  heart." 

"  She  wept,  and  turned  from  me, 
"  and  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  Ca- 
"  milla;  and  then  quitting  her  arm, 
<(  and  joining  me,  "  How  you  paint 
"  my  obftinacy,  and  my  mamma's 
"  goodnefs  !  I  only  wifh — with  all  my 
"  foul  I  wifh — that  I  was  added  to  the 
"  duft  of  my  anceftors.  I  who  was 
"  their  comfort,  I  fee,  now  muft  be 
"  their  torment." 

"  Fie,  fie,  my  fifter!" 

"  Blame  me  not ;  I  am  by  no  means 
V  fatisfied 
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**  fatisfied  with  mjfelf.  What  a  mi- 
'*  fcrable  being  mulr  (he  be,  who  is  at 
•*  variance  with  herfelf!" 

"  I  do  not  hope,  Madam,  that  you 
"  mould  place  fo  much  confidence  in 
"  your  fourth  brother  as  to  open  your 
"  mind  to  him  :  all  I  beg  is,  that  you 
"  will  relieve  the  anxious,  the  sppre- 
«'  hen  five  heart  of  the  beft  of  mothers  $ 
*{  nnd,  by  iV  '"olng,  enable  her  to  re- 
"  lieve  the  equally  anxious  heart  of 
««  the  beft  of  fathers." 

"  She   pan [ed,    flood   ftill,    f; 
"  away  her  face,  and  wept  ;  as  if  half 
"  overcome." 

"  Let  your  faithful  Camilla,  Ma- 
ec  dam,  be  commifuoned  to  acquaint 
"  your  mamma — " 

"  But  hold,  Sir,"  (feeming  to  re- 
"  collect  herfelf)  «  not  fo  fa(l  --  Open 
"  my  mind — What!  whether  1  have 
"  any  thing  to  reveal,  or  not  ? — In- 
"  finuatingrnan!  You  had  almcit  per- 
"  fuaded  me  to  think  1  had  a  fecret 
*'  that  lay  heavy  at  my  heart:  and 
"  when  I  began  to  look  for  it  to  ob- 
*'  lige  you,  I  could  not  find  it. — Pray, 
«  Sir—"  She  flopped. 

"  And  pray,  Madam"  (taking  her 
'*  hand)  "  do  not  think  of  receding 
««  thus." 

"  You  are  too  free,  Sir."  Yet  fhe 
"  withdrew  not  her  hand. 

*'  For  a  brother,  Madam  ?  Too  free 
"  for  a  brother  ?"  And  I  quitted  it. 

"  Well,  and  what  farther  would 
"  my  brother?" 

"  Only  to  implore,  to  befeech  you, 
**  to  reveal  to  your  mamma,  to  your 
'*  excellent,  your  indulgent — " 

«'  Stop,  Sir,  I  befeech  you.-— What! 
**  Whether  I  have  any  thing  to  reveal, 
"  or  not  ? — Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  invent 
"  for  me,  a  fecret  that  is  fit  for  ir.e  to 
"  ownj  and  then,  perhaps,  if  it  will 
"  fave  the  trouble  of  enquiries,  I  may 
"  make,  at  leaft,  my  four  brothers 
«'  eafy." 

"  I  am  pleafed,  however,  Madam, 
"  with  your  agreeable  raillery.  Con- 
"  tiniie  but  in  this  temper,  and  the 
*'  fecret  is  revealed  :  enquiry  will  be 
*'  at  an  end." 

"  Camilla,  here,  is  continually  teaz- 
*'  ing  me  with  her  pe rfuafions  to  be  In 
"  lav/-,  as  ihe  calls  it.  That  is  the 
**  filly  thing  in  our  fex,  which  gives 
"  importance  to  yours  :  a  young  crea- 
<{  ture  cannot  be  grave,  cannot  in- 
*'  dulge  a  contemplative  humour,  but 


"  ihe  muft  be  in  love,  f  mould  hate 
<c  myfelf,  were  I  to  put  it  in  the  power' 
*'  of  any  man  breathing  to  give  me 
"  uneafmefj.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  hope, 
"  that  you,  my  brother,  have  not  fo 
"  poor,  fo  low,  ib  mean  a  thought  of 
"  me." 

"  It  is  neither  poor,  nor  low  ;  it  is 
*'  not  meany  to  be  in  love,  Madam," 

"  What !  not  with  an  improper  ob- 
"  jea?" 

"  Madam  :*' 

*f  What  have  I  faid  ?  You  want 
t(  to — But  what  I  have  now  faid,  was 
"  to  introduce  what  I  am  going  to 
"  tell  you  j  that  I  faw  your  infmua- 
"  tion,  and  what  it  tended  to,  when 
'*  you  read  to  me  thofe  lines  of  vour 
"  Shakefpeare ;  which,  in  your  l:?artj 
"  I  fuppofe,  you  had  thegocdnt/s,  or 
"  v/hat  mall  I  call  it  ?  to  apply  to  me. 
"  Let  me  fee  if  I  can  repeat  them  to 
"  you  in  their  original  Englifh." 

"  With  the  accent  of  her  country,  flic 
"  very  prettily  repeated  thofe  lines— 

•  <(  She  never  told  her  love  ; 
te  But  let  conceals  ;nt,  like  a  worm  i'  th'biid, 
sl  Feed  on  her  damalk  cheek :  fhe  pin'd  in 

"  thought ; 

"  And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
"  She  fat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
"  Smiling  at  Grief." • 


tl  Now,  chevalier,  if  you  had  any 
defign,  in  your  pointing  to  thefe 
very  pretty  lines,  I  will  only  fay, 
you  are  miftaken  j  and  fo  are  all 
thole  who  affront  and  afflict  me, 
with  attributing  my  malady  to  fo 
great  a  weakriefs."  ' 
"  I  meant  not  at  the  time,  Ma-> 
dam — " 

«'  Morrow,  I  hope,  Sir — " 
"  Any  fuch  application  of  the  lines. 
How  could  I  r'' 

"  Your  refufal  of  many  lovers;  your 
declining  the  propofals  of  a  man  of 
the  Count  of  Belvedere's  confequence 
and  merit,  though  approved  of  by 
every  one  of  your  friends  }  are  con- 
viclions — " 

"  See,  Camilla!"  interrupting  me 
with  quicknefs,  <(  the  chevalier  is 
convinced! — Pray  let  me  have  no 
more  of  your  affronting  queftions 
;-nd  conjectures  on  this  fubjecl:. — J 
tell  you,  Camilla,  I  would  not  be 
in  love  for  the  world  and  all  it'$ 
glory." 

"  But,    Madam,    if  you   will  be 
««  pleafetj 
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•  pleafed  to  aflign  one  caufe  to  your 

•  mamma,  for  ''the    melancholy   turn 
:  your  lively  temper  has  taken,  you 

will  lave  yourfelf  from  a  fufpicion 
that  gives  you  pain,  as  well  as  dif- 
pleafure.  Perhaps  you  are  grieved 
that  you  cannot  comply  with  your 
father's;  views — Perhaps — " 
"  AJ?W<  one  caufi"  again  inter- 
rupted i]ie —  "  Affign  one  caufel"  — - 
Why,  Sir — I  am  not  well — I  am 
not  pleafed  with  myfelf — as  I  told 
you." 

"  If  it  were  anything  that  lay  on 
your  mind,  your  conscience,  Ma- 
dam, you  confeflbr — " 
"  Would  not  make  me  eafy.  He 
is  a  good,  but" — (turning  afide  and 
fpeakitighiv}  "  a  fevere  man.  Ca- 
milla hears  not  what  I  lay  j"  [She 
had  dropped  behind.]  (i  he  is  more 
afraid  of  me,  in  fome  cafes,  than 
he  need  to  be.  And  why  ?  Be- 
caufe  you  have  almoft  perfuaded  me 
to  think  charitably  of  people  of  diffe- 
rent perlualions,  by  your  noble  cha- 
rity for  all  mankind :  which  I 
think,  lieretick  as  you  are,  forgive 
me,  Sir,  carries  an  appearance  of 
true  chrjftian  goodnefs  in  it :  though 
proteftants,  it  feems,  will  perfecute 
one  another ;  but  you  would  not  be 
one  of  thofe,  except  you  are  one 
man  in  Italy,  another  in  England.1' 
"  Your  mother,  Madam,  will  alk, 
if  you  have  honoured  me  with  any 
part  of  your  confidence  ?  Her  com- 
municative goodnefs  makes  her 
think  every  body  mould  be  as  un- 
referved  as  herfelf.  Your  father  is 
fo  goo.d  as  to  allow  you  to  explain 
yourfelf  to  me,  when  he  wimesthat 
I  could  prevail  upon  you  to  open 
your  mind  to  me  in  the  character 
of  a  fourth  brother.  My  lord  the 
bifhop — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Sir,"  interrupted  me, 
ail  our  family  worfhips  you  almoft. 
I  have  myfelf  a  very  great  regard  for 
you,  as  the  fourth  brother  who  has 
been  the  deliverer  and  preferver  of 
my  third.  But,  Sir,  who  can  prevail 
upon  you,  in  kny  thing  you  are  de- 
termined upon  ?— Had  I  any  thing 
upon  my  heart,  Iwould  not  tell  it  to 
one  who,  brought  up  in  error,  Ihuts 
his  eyes  againil  conviction,  in  an 
article  in  which  his  everlafting  good 
.is  concerned.  .Let  me  call  you  a 
cutholick,  Sir,  and  I. will  not  keep  a 


thought  of  my  heart  from  you. 
You  mall  indeed  be  my  brother; 
and  I  ft  all  free  one  of  the  holieit 
of  men  from  his  apprehenfions  on 
my  converting  with  fo  determined 

*  a  heretick  as  he  thinks  you.     Then 
'  mall  you,  as  my  brother,  command 

*  thofe  fecrets,  if  any  I  have,    from 
'  that  heart  in  which  you  think  them 

*  locked  up." 

"  Why  then,  Madam,  will  you  not 
declare  them  to  your  mamma,  to 
your  confeflbr,  to  my  lord  bifhop  ?'*' 
"  Did  I  not  fay,  "  If  any  1  have  .?" 
"  And  is  your  reverend  confeflbr 
uneafy  at  the  favour  of  the  family 
to  me  ?  —  How  caufelefs  !  —  Have  I 
ever,  Madam,  talked  with  you  on 
the  fubiect  of  religion  ?" 
"  Well  but,  Sir,  are  you  fo  ohfti- 
nately  determined  in  your  errors, 
that  there  is  no  hope  or  convincing; 
you?  —  I  really  look  upon  you,  as 
my  papa  and  mamma  firft  bid  me  do, 
as  my  fourth  brother  :  I  fhould  be 
glad  that  all  my  brothers  were  of 
one  religion.  Will  you  allow  Fa- 
thcr  Marefcotti  and  Father  GeraU 
dino  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  you  on  this  fubject?  And  if 
they  can  anfwer  all  your  objections, 
'  will  you  act  according  to  your  con  - 
victions  ?'' 
"  I  will  not,  by  any  means,  Ma- 

*  dam,  enter  upon  this  fubjecVv 

*'  I  have  long  intended,  Sir,  to  pro* 
pofe  this  matter  to  you." 
"  You  have  often  intimated  as 
much,  Madam,  though  not  fb  di- 
rectly  as  now;  but  the  religion  of 
my  country  is  the  religion  of  my 
choice.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
fay  for  it.  It  will  not  be  heard 
with  patience  by  fuch  'ftrict  profef- 
fors  as  either  of  thofe  you  have 
named.  Were  I  to  be  queftioned 
on  'this  fubject  before  the  Pope, 
and  the  whole  Sacred  College,  I 
would  not  prevaricate:  but  good- 
manners  will  make  me  mew  refpect 
to  the  religion  of  the  country  I  hap- 
pen  to  be  in,  were  it  the  Mahome- 
tan,  or  even  the  Pagan;  and  to 
venerate  the  good  men  of  it  :  but  I 
never  will  enter  into  debate  upon 
the  fubject  as  a  traveller,  a  Ibjoiirn- 
er;  that  is  a  rule  with  me." 


Weil, 

man,  that's  all  I  will   fay.     I  pi:y 

you  ;  with  all  my  foul  I   pity  yuu  : 
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you  have  great  and  good  qua- 
lities.  As  I  have  fat  at  table 
with  you.  and  heard  you  convene 
on  fubje&s  that  every  one  has  in 
hlence  admired  you  for,  I  have  of- 
tun  thought  tomyfelf,  "  Surely  this 
man  was  not  defigned  for  perdi- 
tion  !  —  But  be  gone,  chevalier; 
leave  me.  You  are  an  obftinate 
man.  Yours  is  the  worft  of  obfti- 
nacy;  for  you  will  not  give  your- 
felf  a  chance  for  con  vision." 
"  We  have  fo  far  departed  from  the 
fubjeft  we  began  upon,  that  it  is 
proper  to  obey  you,  Madam  ;  I  only 
beg  that  my  fifter  —  " 
"  Not  fo  far  departed  from  it,  per- 
haps,  as  you  imagine,1''  interrupted 
me;  and  turned  a  blufhing  cheek 
from  me  —  "  But  <what  do  you  beg 
of  your  lifter?" 

"  That  me  will  rejoice  the  moft  in- 
dulgent  of  parents,  and  the  moft  af- 
fe<5tionate  of  brothers,  with  a  chear- 
ful  afpecl:  at  table,  especially  before 
the  patriarch.  Do  not,  Madam,  in 
filence  —  " 

"  You  find,  Sirvl  have  been  talka.- 
;tive  enough  with  •}'##.  —  Shall  we  go 
through  your  Sliakefpeare's  Ham- 
lot  to-night?  —  Farewel,  chevalier. 
I  will  try  to  be  chearful  at  tabl?. 
But,  if  I  am  not>  let  not  your  eye 
reproach  me.1'  —  She  took  another 
walk. 

"  i  was  loth,  Hiy  dear  Dr.  Bart- 
lett,  to  impute  to  myfelf  the  confe- 
qut-nce  with  this  amiable  lady, 
which  might  but  naturally  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  turn  which  the  con- 
verfation  took;  but  I  thought  it  no 
more  than  juftice  to  the  wlicle  fa- 
mily,  to  haften  my  departure  :  and 
when  I  hinted  to  Clementina,  that  I 
mould  foon  take  leave  of  them,  I 
was  rejoiced  to  find  her  uncon,- 
cerncJ." 


4  This,  my  good   Mifs   Byron,  js 

*  what  I  find  in   my  patron's,  letters 

*  renting    to    this    conference.      He 
'  takes  notice,  that  the  young  lady  be.- 
'  haved  herfelf  at    table  as   flie  was 
'  wilhed  to  do. 

*  Mr.  Grandiibn  was  prevailed  np- 

*  cu,  by  the    entreaties  of  the  whole 

*  family,  to  lufpcnd  his  departure  for 
'  a  few  days. 

'  The  young  lady's  melancholy,  to 
'  thfi    inexprcfuble   affliction    of   her 


friends,  increafed ;  yet  me  behaved 
with  fo  much  greatnels  of  mind, 
that  neither,  her  mother  nor  her  Ca- 
milla, could  perfuade  themfelves  that 
love  was  the  caufe.  They  feme- 
times  imagined,  that  the  earneftnefs 
with  which  they  folicited  the  intereft 
of  the  Count  of  Belvedere  with  her, 
had  hurried  and  affected  her  delicate 
fpirits  ;  and  therefore  they  were  re- 
folvcd  to  fay  little  more  on  that  fub- 
jecl till  they  mould  fee  her  difpoled 
to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  it : 
and  the  count  retired  to  his  own  pa- 
lace at  Parma,  expecting  and  hoping 
for  fuch  a  turn  in  his  favour;  for  he 
declared,  that  it  was  impofTible  for 
him  to  think  of  any  other  woman  for 
a  wife. 

'  But  Signor  Jeronymo  doubted 
not,  all  this  time,  of  the  caufe  ;  and, 
without  letting  any  body  into  kis- 
opinion,  not  even  Mr.  Grandifon, 
for  fear  a  difappointment  mould  af- 
feft  him,  reiolved  to  make  ufe  of 
every  opportunity  that  fhould  offer, 
in  favour  of  the  man  he  loved,  from 
a  principle  of  gratitude,  that  reigned 
with  exemplary  force  in  the  breaft 
of  every  one  of  this  noble  family  j 
a  principle  which  took  the  firmer 
root  in  their  hearts,  as  the  prudence, 
generofity,  magnanimity,  and  other 
great  and  equally-amiable  qualities 
of  Mr.  Grandiibn,  appeared  every 
day  more  and  more  confpicuous  to 
them  all. 

*  I  will  foon,  Madam,  prefent  yot 
with  farther  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters in  my  poffeflion,  in  purfuanc 
of  the  articles  you  have  given  me  ' 
writing.  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
my  talk.' 
1 

'CONTINUATION    OF    MISSBYRl 
LETTER. 

[BEGAN  PAGI  397.] 

/"^AN  you  not,  Lucy,  gather  front 
^*  the  feting-out  of  this  ftory, 
'  and  the  fliort  account  of  it,  given  by 
Sir  Charles  in  the  library -conference, 
that  I  fhall  foon  pay  my  duty  to  all  in 
Northampton/hire  ?  I  mall,  indeed. 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  my  dear,  that  a 
father   and  mother,  and  brothers,  fo 
jealous,  as   Italians,    in   genera!, 
laid   to  be,  of  their  women  j  and  fa 
proud  as  this  Bologna  famiJy  i?  repre- 
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fen  fed  to  be  of  their  rank  ;  fliould  all 
ugree  to  give  fo  fine  a  man,  as  this  is, 
in  mind,  perfon,  and  addrefs,  fuch 
free  accefs  to  their  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen  ? 

Teach  her  Englifh  !— Very  difcreet 
in  the  father  and  mother,  furely  !  And 
to  -commiflion  him  to-  talk  with  the 
poor  girl  in  favour  of  a  man  whom 
they  wifhed  her  to  marry ! — Indeed  you 
will  fay,  perhaps,  that  by  the  honour- 
able expedient  they  fell  upon,  unknown 
to  either  tutor  or  pupil,  of  liftening  to 
all  that  was  to  pafs  in  the  conference, 
they  found  a  method  to  prove  his  in- 
tegrity; and  that,  finding  it  proof,  they 
were  juftified  to  prudence  in  their  fu- 
ture confidence. 

With  all  my  heart,  Lucy :  if  you 
will  excufe  thefe  parents,  you  may. 
But  I  fay,  that  any  body,  though  not 
ef  Italy,  might  have  thought  fuch 
a  tutor  as  this  was  dangerous  to  a 
young  lady  ;  and  the  more,  for  being 
a  man  of  honour  and  family.  In  every 
cafe,  the  teacher  is  the  obliger.  He  is 
called  majier,  you  know :  and  where 
there  is  a  majfer,  -^fer^vant  is  implied. 
Who  is  it  thatfeeks  not  out  for  a  mar- 
ried man,  among  the  common  tribe  of 
tutors,  whether  profeflnig  mutick,  dan- 
cing, languages,  fcience  of  any  kind  ? 
But  a  tutor  fuch  a  one  as  this — 

Well,  but  I  will  leave  them  to  pay 
the  price  of  their  indifcretio.n. 

*  £ 

I  AM  this  moment  come  from  the 
doctor.  I  inimuated  to  him,  as  art- 
fully as  I  could,  fome  of  the  above 
obfervations.  He  reminded  me,  that 
the  marchionefs  herfelf  had  her  edu- 
. cation  at  Paris  ;  and  lays,  that  the  man- 
.ners  of  the  Italians  are  very  much  al- 
tered of  late  yerj-s  •  and  that  the  French 
freedom  begins  to  take  place,  among 
the  people  of  condition,  in  a  very  viiible 
.manner,  of  the  Italian  referve'.  The 
women  of  the  family  of  Porretta,  par- 
ticularly, he  fays,  becaufe  of  their 
learning,  freedom,  and  converfable- 
-nefs,  have  been  called,  by  their  ene- 
mies, French  women. 

But  you  will  fee,  that  honour,  and  ' 
the   laws    of  hofpitality,    were    Mr. 
Grandifon's  guard:    and  I  believe  a 
young  flame  may  be  eafily  kept  under. 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  Lucy,  is  ufed  to 
do  only  what  he  ought.  Dr.Bartlett  once 
faid,  that  the  life  of  a  good  man  was 
a  continual  warfare  with  his  uaffions. 
Ycu  will  fee,  in  the  fscond  confc- 


rence  between  Mr.  Grandifon  and  th.* 
lady,  upon  the  melancholy  way  me 
was  in,  how  artfully,  yet,  I  muit  own* 
honourably,  he  reminds  her  of  the 
brotherly  character  which  he  pafies  un- 
der, to  her?  Howofficiouflyhey^r^her! 
Ah,  Luey  i  your  Harriet  is  hisjijler 
too,  you  know !  He  has  been  ufed  to 
this  dialect,  and  to  check  thepaffions 
of  us  forward  girls;  and  yet  I  have 
gone  on  confeffing  mine  to  the  whole 
venerable  circle,  and  have  almoft  glo^- 
ried  in  it  to  them.  Have  not  alfo  his 
filters  detected  me!  While  the  noble 
Clementina,  as  in  that  admirable  paf- 
fage  cited  by  her — 

— '  Never  told  her  love; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
'  Feed  on  her  damaik  cheek.'-' 

How  do  I  admire  her  for  •  er  filence ! 
But  yet,  had  me  been  circu-r.Manced  aS 
your  Harriet  was,  would  Clementina 
have  been  fo  <vety  referved  ? 

Shall  I  run  a  parallel  between  out 
two  cafes  ? 

Clementina's  rebti-  Harriet's""  relations 
ona  were  all  foli-  were  all  folicitouS, 
citous  for  her  mar-  from  the  nrlt,  for 
rying  the  Count  of  an  alliance  with 
Belvedere,  a  man  their  child's1  dell- 
of  unexceptionable  vercr.  They  never 
character,  of  fumi-  had  euaoura^cd  any 
Jy,  of  fortune ;  and  man'?  addreis  ;  nor 
.  who  is  faid  to  be  a  hadjfcc ;  and  all  his 
gallant  and  a  hand-  ncareft  and  deareit 
ibme  man,  and  who  friends  were  partial 
adores  her,  and  is  to  her,  and"  Icon 
of  her  own  faith  grew  ardent  in  her 
and  co  favour. 

What  difficulties  had  Harriet,  not  knowing 
Clementina  to  con-  of  any  cjiiiagement 
tend  with  !  It  was  he  ha-.l,  c  julu  have 
great  in  her  to  en-  no  difficulties  to 
deavnur  to  conquer  contend  with;  ex- 
a  lovcj  which  ilie  cept  inferiority  of" 
could  not,  either  in  fortune  v.xre  one. 
duty,  or  with  her  She  had  therefore 
judgment  ar.d  con-  rio  reaion  to  er.dta* 
Icience,  ackncw-  <ucur  to  conquer  a 
ledge.  paflion  not  ig.iobly 

founded ;  and  rf 
Which  duty,  judg- 
ment, and  conic** 
CRce,  approved. 

Ko  wonder,  then,  that  Si.'jpfr.fe,  therefore, 
lo  excellent  a  young  °!1I}>  ^rid  nut  cetr~ 
lady  fuffered'  Cc.-j-  (t*lmt*t)<(&G**&M+ 
ceaimer.t,  .like  a  ry  one  called  u'^on 
worm  in  the  bvd,  to  Harriet  to  acknow- 
f:id  en  her  d^mcjk  ledge  her  b\ejcou!4 
4^»^.  ixe^  or,  ker  cheek. 
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And  is  not  fufpenfe  enough  to  make 
3t  pale,  though  it  has  not  yet  given  it 
•A  green  and  yellow  caft  ?  O  what  tor- 
tures has  fufpcnfe  given  me  !  But  cer~ 
tainty  is  now  taking  place. 

What  a  right  method,  Lucy,  did 
Clementina,  io  much  in  earneft  in  her 
own  perliiafion,  take,  in  this  fecond 
conference,  could  fhe  have  fucceeded, 
in  her  folicitude  for  his  change  of  reli- 

fion  ! — Could  that  have  been  effected, 
dare  fay  (he  would  have  been  lefs  re- 
ferved,  as  to  the  caufe  of  her  melan- 
choly }  efpecially  as  her  friends  were 
all  as  indulgent  to  her  as  mine  are  to 
me. 

But  my  pity  for  the  noble  Clemen- 
tina begins  to  take  great  hold  of  my 
heart.  I  long  to  have  the  whole  be- 
fore me. 

Adieu,  Lucy :  if  I  write  more,  it 
will  be  alia  recapitulation  of  the  doc- 
tor's letter.  I  can  think  of  nothing 

elft. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH   28. 

ET  me  now  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
JL/  count  of  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Sir  Charles  fo  much  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  Lord  G.  who  waited  on  him  the  mo  - 
ment  he  knew  he  was  in  town,  that  he 
could  not  defer  his  attendance  on  Mil's 
Grandifon,  till  me  left  Colnebrook; 
and  got  hither  by  our  breakfaft-time 
this  morning. 

He  met  with  a  very  kind  reception 
from  Lord  and  Lady  L.  and  a  civil 
one  from  Mifs  Grandifon;  but  (he  is 
already  beginning  to  play  her  tricks 
•with  him. 

O  Lucy,  where  is  the  fenfe  of  pa- 
rading it  with  a  worthy  man,  of  whole 
affeclion  we  have  no  reafort  to  doubt, 
and  whofe  vilits  we  allow  ? 

Silly  men  in  love,  or  pretending  to 
be  in  love,  generally  fay  hyperbolical 
things,  all,  in  fhort,  that  could  be 
lliid  to  a  creature  of  fuperior  order,  (to 
an  angel;)  becaufe  they  know  not 
liow  to  fay  polite,  proper,  or  fenfible 
things.  In  like  manner,  from  th.' 
fiim e  defects  in  underltanding,  fomeof 
us  women  a6t  as  if  we  thought  coy- 
nefs  and  modefty  the  fame  thing  ;  and 
vthers,  a*  if  they  were  ienfible,  that  if 
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they  were  not  in  (blent,  they  muft  c!ro£ 
into  the  arms  of  a  lover  upon  his  firit 
queftion. 

But  Mifs  Grandifon,  in  her  beha- 
viour to  Lord  G.  is  governed  by  mo- 
tives of  archnds;  and,  I  may  fay, 
downright  roguery  of  temper.  Court - 
fhip  is  play  to  her.  She  has  a  talent 
for  raillery,  and  in  no  Jnftance  is  fo 
fuccefsful,  yet  fo  improper,  as  on  that 
fubjeft.  She  could  not  fpare  her  bro- 
ther upon  it,  though  fhe  differed  by  it. 

Yet  had  me  a  rdpecfc  for  Lord  G. 
fhe  could  not  treat  him  ludicroufly. 
Cannot  a  witty  woman  find  her  owr 
confluence,  but  by  putting  a  fool' 
of 


ig  wit,    I  imagine 
it  to  let  it  off. 


a  friend  ? — Ster- 
requires    not 


coat  on  the  back 
line 

y 

She  is  indeed  good-natured;  and 
this  is  all  Lord  G.  has  to  depend uprm 
—  faving  a  little  reliance  that  he  maj 
make  upon  the  influence  her  broth( 
has  over  her.  I  told  her,  jtflt  now, 
that  were  I  Lord  G.  I  would  not  wilh 
to  have  her  mine,  on  any  confideration. 
She  called  me  lilly  creature,  and  afkecl 
me,  if  it  were  not  one  of  the  tnieft 
figns  of  love,  when  men  were  moil 
fond  of  the  women  who  were  leall  i't 
for  them,  and  u fed  them  worft?  *  Thefe 
men,  my  dear,1  faid  fhe,  '  are  very 
forry  creatures,  and  know  no  me- 
dium. They  will  either,  fpaniel- 
like,  fawn  at  your  feet,  or  'be  ready- 
to  leap  into  your  lap.' 
She  has  charming  fpirits  ;  I  wifli  I 
could  borrow  Ibme  of  them.  But  I 
tell  her, 'that  I  would  not  have  a  lin^le 
drachm  of  thole  over-lively  ones  whu:h. 
I  fee  fhe  will  play  off  upon  Lord  G. 
Yet  he  will  be  pleafed,  at  prefent,  with 
any  treatment  from  her ;  though  he 
wants  not  feeling,  as  I  can  fee  already. 
«  —Don't,  Charlotte/  faid  I  to  her, 
within  this  half-hour,  <  let  hiin  iind 
'  his  own  weight  in  your  levity.  He 
"'  admires  your  wit ;  but  don't  let  it 
*  wound  him.* 

But  perhaps  fhe  is  the  fprightlicf, 
in  order  to  give  me  and  Lord  and  Ludy- 
L.  fpirits.  They  are  very  good  to  me, 
and  greatly  apprehenfiv-  of  the  ibry, 
which  .takes  up,  in  a  manner,  nry 
who!e  attention  :  fo  is  Mil's  Grandi- 
fon j  and  my  fweet  Emily,  as  often  as 
me  may,  comes  up  to  me  when  I  ani 
alone,  and  hangs  upon  myafm. 
Hioulder;  and  watches,  u-ith  looks  uf 
Jove,  every  turn  of  my  evei. 

Ihavs 
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I  have  opened  my  whole  heart  to  her, 
for  the  better  guarding  of  hers  ;  and 
this  hiftory  of  Clementina  affords  an  ex- 
cellent  lefTon  for  the  good  girl.  She 
nieifes  me  for  the  lectures  I  read  her  en 
this  fubjecl,  and  fays,  that  fhe  lees  love 
rs  a  very  fubi ile  thing,  and,  like  wa- 
ter, will  work  it's  way  tl: rough  the 
banks  that  are  fet  up  to  con-fine  it,  if 
it  be  not  witched,  and  dammed  out  in 
time. 

She  pities  Clementina  ;  and  prettily 
afked  my  leave  to  do  fo.  *  I  think,' 
faid  ihe,  •'  my  heart  loVes  her;  but 

*  not  fo  well  as  it  does  you.     I  long 

*  to  know  what  my  guardian  will  do 
«  about  her.     How  good  is  it  in  her 
*'  father  and  mother  to  lore  herfo  dear- 
'*  ly  !   Her  two  elder  brotlrers  one  can- 
'  not  diflike;  but  Jeronyfno  is  myfa- 

*  vourite.     He  is  a  man  worth  faving  ; 

*  i'n't  he,  Madam  ?  But  I  pity  her  fa - 

*  ther  and  mother,  as  well  as  'Clemen- 
'  tina.' 

Charming  young  creature!  What 
an  excellent  heart  foe  has ! 

Sir  Charles  is  to  dine  with  Sir  Bar- 
grave  and  his  friends  to-morrow,  on 
the  foreft,  in  his  -Way  to  Grand  if  cm 
Hall.  The  doftor  lays,  he  evecls  to 
"hear  from  him,  when  there.  What ' 
'will  he  go  by  this  houfe,  and  not  call 
in  ? — With  all  rr.'v  heart — We  are  only 
fitters  !  Mifs  Grandiibn  fays,  ftis'll  be 

*  hangd,''  (that  is  her  word)  if  he  is  not 
•afraid  of  me.     Afraid  of  me  !   A  iign, 
if  he  is,  he  knows  not  what  a  poor 
forward  creature  I  am.      But   as  he 
teems  'to  be  pre-engaged—  Well,  but 
I  fhall  foon  know  every  tiling,  as  to 
that.     But  fore  he  might  call  in  as  he 
\vcntby. 

The  doctor  fays,  he  longs  to  know 
how  he  approves  of  the  decorations  of 
his  church,  ctnd  of  the  alterations  that 
are  made  and  making,  by  his  direction, 
at  the  hall.  It  is  a  wonder,  mcthrnks, 
that  he  takes  not  Dr.  Bartlett  with  him : 
upon  my  word,  I  think  he  is  a  little 
unaccountable,  fuch  lifters  as  he  has. 
Should  you  like  it,  Lucy,  were  he 
'yo'ur  brother  ?  I  really  think  his  filters 
•are  too  acquiefcent. 

•fte  has  a  great  tafte,  the  doftor  tells 
'*fs,  yet  not  an  "expensive  one;  for  he 
ftiidies  fituation  and  convenience,  and 
"pretends  not  to  level  hills,  or  to  force 
and  diftort  nature;  'but  to  help  it,  as 
he  finds  it,  without  letting  art  be  feen 
'A  his  'Works,  where  he  can 


p.void  it.  For  he  fays,  he  wmild  ra- 
ther let  a  ftranger  be  plrafed  with  whnt 
he  fees,  as  if  it  were  always  fo ;  than 
to  obtain  comparative  praife  by  inform- 
ing him  what  it  was  in  it's  former  fitu- 
ation. 

As  he  is  to  be  a  fuitor  for  Lord  W, 
before  he  returns,  he  will  not,  perhaps> 
be  with  us,  while  I  am  here.  He  may 
court  for  others  :  he  has  had  very  little 
trouble  of  that  fort  for  himlelf,  I 
find. 

A  very  difturbing  thought  is  juft 
come  into  my  head  :  Sir  Charles,  be- 
ing himfelf  in  fufpenfe,  as  to  the  ca- 
talirophe  of  this  knotty  affair,  did  not 
intend  to  let  us  know  it  till  all  was 
over — As  lure  as  you  are  alive,  Lucy, 
he  had  feen  my  regard  for  him  through 
the  thin  veil  that  covered  it;  and  be- 
gan to  be  apprehenfive  (generoujly  a^>- 
prehenfive)  for  the  heart  of  the  poor 
fool  ;  and  fo  has  fuffered  Dr.  Bartlett 
to  tranfcribe  the  particulars  of  the 
ftory,  that  they  may  ferve  for  a  check 
to  the  over-forward  pafTion  of  your  Har- 
riet. 

'This  thought  excites  my  pride;  and 
that  my  contempt  of  myfelf :  near 'bor- 
derers, Lucy  ! — What  a  little  creature 
does  it  make  me  in  my  own  eyes  ! — O 
Dr.  Bartlett,  your  kindly-intended 
tranfcripts  fhall  cure  me  :  indeed  they 
fhall. 

But  now  this  fubjeft  is  got  tipper- 
moft  again.  What,  Lucy,  can  I  d» 
with  it  ? 

Mifs  Grandifon  fays,  that  I  fha'il 
be  with  her  every  day  when  I  go  to 
town  :  I  can  have  no  exception,  'Ihe 
fays,  when  her  brother  is  abfeat — 
Nor  when  he  \^prefenty  I  begin  now  to 
think. 

Lord  help  me,  my  dear!   I  rrruft  be 

fo   very   careful   of  my   punctilio! — 

'*  No,'  thought  I,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 

prudery,  '  I  will  not  go  to  Sir  Charles's 

houfe  for  the  world  :  and  why  ?  B«- 

caufe  he  is  a  fingle  man ;   and  be- 

caufe  I  think  of  fome'fhrng — that  he 

perhaps  has  no  notion  of.     But  now 

1  may  go  and  vifit  his  fifter  without 

fcruple,  may  I  not  ?  For  he  perhaps 

thinks  only  of  his  Clementina.'  And 

is   not  this  a  charming  difficulty  got 

over,  Lucy  ?    But,   as  I  faid,  I  will 

foon  be  with  you. 

I  told  Mils  Grandifon  that  I  wwlii, 

juft   now — *  Lovers,'    faiil  (lie,    *  ar« 

*  theTsrsuksft  people  in 'the  world  ;  ,and 

*  people 
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people  of  pi'm&ilio  the  moft  #/z-punc- 
tiiious — You  have  not  talked  till 
no-w  of  going  in  iuch  a  hurry. 
Woukl  you  have  it  thought  that 
you  {laid  in  town  for  a  particular 
reafon  ?  and,  when  thnt  ceufcd, 
vnlued  nobody  elfe?' — She  held  up 

LIT  finger — '  Coulkltr  !'  laid  me. 
7  here  is  ibmething  in   this,  Lucy. 

Yet  what  can  I  do  ? 

But  Dr.  Bartlett  fays,  he  fhall  ibon 

give  me  another  letter. 

Fare-ivel,  mj  dear. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  2^ 

SIR  Charles  came  hither  this  morn- 
ing, time  enough  to  breakfaft  with 
us. 

Lady  L.  is  not  an  early  rifer.  lam 
fure  this  brother  of  hers  is  :  fo  is  Mils 
Grandifon.  If  I  fay  /  am,  my  Lucy,  I 
•will  not  allow  you  to  call  it  boafting, 
becaufc  you  will,  by  fo  calling- it,  ac- 
knowledge early  riling  to  be  a  virtue  j 
and  if  you  thought  it  iuch,  I  am  fure 
you  would  diftinguilh  it  by  your  prac- 
tice. Forgive  me,  my  dear  :  this  is 
the  only  point  in  which  you  and  I  have 
differed — And  why  have  I  in  the  main 
fo  patiently  fuffered  this  difference, 
and  not  tried  to  teaze  you  out  of  it  ? 
Becaufe  my  Lucy  always  fo  *voell  em- 
ploys her  time  when  (he  is  alive.  But 
would  not  one  the  more  wilh  that  well- 
employed  life  to  be  made  as  long  as 
poffible  ? 

I  endeavoured  to  be  very  chearful 
at  breakfaft  ;  but  I  believe  my  beha- 
viour was  aukward  and  affecled.  Af- 
ter Sir  Charles  was  gone,  on  my  put- 
ting the  queftion  to  the  two  filters, 
Whether  it  was  not  fo  ?  they  acquitted 
me— Yet  my  heart,  when  in  his  com- 
pany, laboured  with  a  fenfe  of  con- 
itraint. 

My  pride  made  me  want  to  find 
out  pity  for  me  in  his  looks  and  be- 
haviour, on  purpofe  to  quarrel  with 
him  in  my  mind  j  for  I  could  not  get 
out  of  my  head  that  degrading  fur- 
mife,  that  he  had  permitted  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  to  haften  to  me  the  hiftory  of  Cle- 
mentina, in  order  gcneroujly  to  check 
any  hopes  ;hat  I  might  .smcvtain,  bt- 


fore  they  had  too  ftrongly  taken  hold 
of  my  foolifh  heart. 

But  nothing  of  this  was  difcovera* 
ble.  Refpecl:,  tender  rci'pecl,  appear- 
ed, as  the  ladies  afterwards  took  no- 
tice, in  every  word,  when  he  addreflx-d 
himfclf  to  me;  in  every  look  that  he 
call  upon  me. 

He  ftudioufly  avoided  fpeaking  of 
the  Bologna  family.  We  were"  not 
indeed  any  of  us  fond  of  leading  to 
the  fubjec~h 

I  am  lure  I  pitied  him. 

Pity,  my  dear,  is  a  fofter  pafHon,  I 
dare  lay,  in  the  bofom  of  a  woman, 
than  in  that  of  a  man.  There  is,  there 
nwft  be,  I  mould  fancy,  mere  gene- 
rolity,  more  tendernefs,  in  the  pity  of 
the  one,  than  in  that  of  the  other.  In 
a  man's  pity  [I  write  in  the  firft  cafe 
from  my  own  fenfibilities,  in  the  other 
from  my  apprehenfions]  there  is,  too 
probably,  a  mixture  of  infult  or  con- 
tempt. Unhappy,  indeed,  muft  the 
woman  be,  who  has  drawn  upon  her 
the  helplefs  pity  of  the  man  fne  loves! 

The  ladies  and  Lord  L.  wiil  have 
it,  that  Sir  Charles's  love,  however,  i^ 
not  fo  much  engaged  for  Clementina 
as  his  companion.  They  are  my  fincene 
.  friends":  they  fee  that  I  am  pretty  deli- 
cate in  my  notions  of  a  firft  love  ;  and 
they  generoufly  endeavour  to  inculcate 
this  diftinclion  upon  me  :  but  to  what 
purpofe,  when  we  evidently  fee,  from 
what  we  already  know  of  this  ftory, 
that  his  engagements,  be  the  motive 
what  it  will,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  while 
this  lady's  deftiny  is  undetermined  ? 

Poor  Lady  Clementina !  From  my 
heart  I  pity  her :  and  tendernefs,  I 
am  lure,  is  the  fole  motive  of  my  coin- 
paffion  for  this  fair  unfortunate. 

Sir  Charles  fet  out  immediately  af- 
ter breakfaft,  for  Sir  Hargrave's.  He 
will  dine  with  him,  and  intends  to 
pafs  the  evening  with  Lord  W.  We 
lluill  all  go  to  town  to-morrow. 
#  #' 

WITH  this  I  fend  the  doftor's  fe- 
cond  pacquet.  O  my  dear  !  What  a. 
noble  young  lady  is  Clementina^! 
What  a  pinity  is  there  in  her  paflion{ 
Aletter  of  Mrs.  Beaumont(Mrs.  Beau-, 
mont  herfelf  an  excellent  woman)  will 
rtiew  you,  that  Clementina  delerve* 
every  good  wilh.  Such  a  noble  ftniggle 
did  I  never  hear  of,  between  religion  and 
love,  0,  Lucy  !  you  will  be  delighted 

•with- 
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ivith  Clementina!  You  will  even,  for 
u  while  forget  your  Harriet;  or,  it"  you 
are  juft,  will  think  of  her  but  next  af- 
ter Clementina!  Never  did  a  young 
lady  do  more  honour  to  her  fex  th:m 
is  done  it  by  Clementina !  A  flame, 
ihe  moft  vehement,  fuppreffed  from 
motives  of  piety,  till,,  poor  lady  !  it 
has  devoured  her  intellects  ! 

Read  the  letter,  and  be  loft,  as  I 
•was,  for  half  an  hour  after  I  had  read 
it,  in  filent  admiration  of  her  forti- 
tude !  O,  my  dear !  fhe  muft  be  re- 
warded with  a  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ! 
My  reafon,  my  juftice,  compels  from 
me  my  vote  in  her  favour. 

My  LordL.  and  the  two  ladies  ad- 
mire her  as  much  as  I  do.  They 
look  at  me  with  eyes  of  tender  con- 
cern. They  fay  little.  What  can 
they  fay?— But  they  kindly  applaud 
me  for  my>  unfeigned  admiration  of 
this  extraordinary  young  lady.  But 
•where  is  my  merit  ?  Who  can  forbear 
admiring  her  ? 

PR.  BARTLETT'S  SECOND  LETTER. 

f°urtn     enquiry,    Ma- 
dam,  is— 

"•  Whether  tie  particularly  chear- 
tl  ful  behaviour  of  the  young 
"  lady,  on  the  departure  of  Mr. 
*'  Grandifon  from  Bologna,  af- 
"  tcr  a  courfe  of  melancholy,  is 
<{  any  'where  accounted 'for  r"' 

<  And  your  fifth  is,  "  What  were 
"  the  particulars  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
"  tnonfs  management  of  the 
"  lady,  at  Florence,  by  which 
f(  Jbe  brought  her  to  own 
«'  love,  after  Jhe  had  fo  long 
il  kept  it  a  fecrct  from  her  mo- 
"  thert  and  all  her  family  ?" 


'  What  I  mail  tranfcribe,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  you,  Madam,  with  regard 
to  the  fifth  article,  will  include  all 
that  yJii  can  wifh  to  be  informed  of, 
refpe£Hng  the  fourth. 
*  But  let  me  premife,  that  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  at  the  requeit  of  the  mar- 
chionefs,  undertook  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  the  young 
lady,  and  what  effe<5l  the  change  of 
air,  of  place,  and  her  advice,  had  upon 
her  mind,  after  {he  had  been  at  Flo- 
rence for  two  or  three  days.  She,  on 


the  fourth  day  of  their  being  together, 
wrote  to  that  lady  the  deiired  parti- 
culars.    The  following  is  a  tranila- 
;  tion  of  her  letter — 

"  "V7"  O  V  R  ladyfhip  will  excufe  me 
"  for  not  writing  till  now, 
<l  when  you  are  acquainted,  that  it  , 
"  was  not  before  laft  night  that  I 
"  could  give  you  any  tolerable  fatis- 
"  faction  on  the  fubiecl:  upon  which 
"  I  had  engaged  to  do  myfelf  that 
"  honour. 

"  I  have  made  myfelf  miftrefs  of 
"  the  dear  young  lady's  fecret.    Your 
"  ladyfhip  gueffed     it,    perhaps,    1os 
"  well.     Love,  but  a  pure  and  lauda- 
ble love,    is   the   malady  that   has 
robbed  her  of  her  tranquillity  for  fo 
long  a  fpace,  and  your  iplendid  fa- 
mily cf  all    comfort  :    but   fuch    a 
magnanimity  (hewn,  or  endeavour- 
ed at,  that  me  deferred  to  be  equal- 
ly  pitied  and  admired,.      What   is 
it   that  the  dear   young    lady    has 
not  fuffered  in  a   conflict  between 
her  duty,  her  religion,  and  her  love? 
"  The  diicovery,  I  am  afraid,  will 
"  net  give  pleafure  to  your  family; 
<(  yet  certainty,  in  what  mull  be,  is 
"  better  than    iufpenie.      You    will 
"  think  me  a  managing  perfon,  per- 
"  haps,  from  the  relation  1  have  to  t;ive 
"  you  :   but  it  was  the  talk  prefer  ibed 
"  me;  and  you  commanded  me  to  b'e 
"  very  minute  in   the  account  of  all 
"  my   dealings   with    her,    that  you 
"  might  know  how  to  conduct  your- 
*'  felves  to  her  for  the  cure  of  the  un- 
ft  happy  malady.     I  obey. 

'*  1'he  firft  and  fecond  days,  after 
"  our  return  to  Florence,  wa'e  paf- 
"  fed  in  endeavouring  to  divert  her, 
*'  as  our  gueft,  in  all  the  ways  we 
"  could  think  of:  but  finding,  that 
"  company  was  irkfome  to  her,  and 
"  that  me  only  bore  with  it  for  po- 
"  litenefs-fake  ;  I  told  the  ladies,  that 
"  I  would  take  her  entirely  into  my 
"  own  care,  and  devote  my  whole 
"  time  to  her  fervice.  They  ac- 
"  quiefced  :  and  when  I  told  Lady 
11  Clementina  of  my  intention,  (he 
"  rejoiced  at  it,  and  did  me  the  ho- 
"  nour  to  affure  me,  that  my  conver- 
*'  fation  would  be  balm  to  her  heart,  jf 
"  me  could  enjoy  it  without  mixed 
**  company. 

.    "  Yoiu-  ladyfliip  will  fee,  however, 

'*  from  what  I  have  mentioned  of  hey 

**  regard 
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regard  for  me,  that  I  had  made  ufe 
ot  my  time  in  the  two  pall  days  to 
ingratiate  myfelf  into  the  favour  of 
your  Clementina.  She  will  have 
me  call  her  nothing  but  Clementi- 
na: excufe,  therefore,  Madam,  the 
freedom  of  my  llile. 
"  She  engaged  me  laft  night  to  give 
her  a  lellbn,  as  Ihe  called  it,  in  an 
Englilh  author.  I  was  furprized  at 
her  proficiency  in  my  native  tongue. 
Ah,  my  dear,"  faid  I,  "  what  an 
admirable  manner  of  teaching  muft 
your  tutor  have  had,  if  I  am  to 
judge  by  the  great  progrefs  you 
have  made  in  fo  fliort  time,  in  the 
acquiring  a  tongue  that  has  not  the 
fweetnefs  of  your  own,  though  it 
has  a  force  and  exprefiivencfs,  that 
is  more  than  equal,  I  think,  to  any 
of  the  modern  languages!" 
"  She  blumcd —  "  Do  you  think 
fo?"  faid  Ihe — And  I  law,  by  the 
turn  of  her  eye,  and  her  confcicuf- 
nefs,  that  I  had  no  need  to  hint  to 
her  Count  Marulli,  nor  any  other 
man. 

"  I  took  upon  me,  without  puflung 
her,  juft  then,  upon  the  funpoied 
light  dropped  in  from  this  little  in- 
cident, to  mention  the  Count  of 
Belvedere  with  diilinclion,  as  the 
marquis  had  deiired  I  would. 
"  She  faid,  flie  could  not  by  any 
means  think  of  him. 
"  I  told  her,  that  as  nil  her  fami- 
ly approved  highly  of  the  count,  I 
thought  they  were  intitled  to  know 
her  objections  :  and  to  judge  of  the 
reafonabknefs  or  unreafonablenefs 
of  them.  "  Indeed,  my  dear,"  faid 
I,  "  you  do  not,  in  this  point, 
treat  your  father  and  mother  with 
the  dutifulneis  that  their  indulgence 
defervts." 

"  She  ilarted.  "  That  is  feverely 
faid  ;  is  it  not,  Madam  ?" 
"  Ccnfider  of  it,  my  dear,  and  if 
you  pronounce  it  fo,  after  an  hour's 
rtrkcsion,  I  will  call  it  fo,  and  aik 
your  pr.rdo..." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  faid  (he,  *'  I  am 
in  fault.  I  have  the  beft  and  molt 
indulgent  of  parents.  There  are 
fome  things,  Ibme  fecrets,  that  one 
cannot  be  forward  to  divulge.  One 
mould  perhaps  be  commanded  out 
cf  them  with  a  high  hand." 
*  Yo.uracJuu>wlcdgraent,  my  dear," 


faid  I,  *'  is  more  generous  than  the 
occafion  given  for  it :  but  if  you 
will  not  think  me  impertinent — " 
*'  Don't,  don't  afk  me  too  clofc 
qudiions,  Madam,"  interrupted 
me  ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  can  deny  you 
nothing." 

"  I  am  perfuaded,  my  dear  Cle- 
mentina, that  the  mutual  unbofom- 
ing  of  fecrets  is  the  cement  of  faith- 
ful friendihip,  and  true  love.  When- 
ever any  new  turn  in  one's  af- 
fairs happens,  whenever  any  new 
lights  open,  the  friendly  heart  reft* 
not,  till  it  has  communicated  to  it's 
fellow-heart  the  new  lights,  thein- 
terefting  events  ;  and  this  communi- 
cativenefs  knits  the  true  lover's  knot 
llill  c infer .  But  what  a  iblitarineis, 
what  a  gloem,  what  a  dark  nefs., 
mull  pofiefs  that  mind  which  can 
truil  no  friend  with  it's  inmoft 
thoughts!  The  big  fecret,  when  it 
is  of  an.  interelting  nature,  will 
fwell  the  heart  till  ft  is  ready  to 
burlt.  Deep  melancholy  muft  fol- 
low— I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  it  fo  much  as  thought,  that  I 
had  nota  foul  large  enough  for  friend- 
ihip. And  is  not  the  enence  of 
friendihip  communication,  mingling 
cf  hearts,  andempytingourvery  foul 
into  that  oi  a  true  friend  ?" 
'•'  Why,  that's  true.  But,  Madam, 
a  young  creature  may  be  fo  circtim- 
Itattced,  as  not  to  have  a  true  friend; 
or,  if  fhe  has  near  her  a  perfon  to 
whom  me  might  communicate  her 
whole  mind  without  doubt  of  her 
fidelity,  yet  there  may  be  a  forbid- 
dingnefs  in  the  perfon  :  a  difference 
in  years  ;  in  degree  ;  f.s  in  my  Ca- 
milla, who  is,  however,  a  very  good 
woman — We  people  of  condition, 
Madam,  have  more  courtiers  about 
us  than  friends  ;  but  Camilla's  fault 
is  teazng,  and  always  harping  up- 
on one  ftring,  and  that  by  my  friend* 
commands  :  it  would  be  therefore 
more  laudable  to  open  my  mind 
to  my  mother,  than  to  her;  as  it 
would  be  the  fame  thing." 
"  Very  true,  my  dear  :  and  as  you 
have  a  mother,  who  is  leis  of  the 
mother  than  Ihe  would  be  of  the 
filler,  the  friend  j  it  is  amazing  to 
me,  that  you  have  kept  fuck  a  »io- 
thcr  in  the  dark  fo  long." 
««  What  can  I  lay  .?—Ah,  Ma- 
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*" — There  fhe  ftopped.  At 
*<  laft  faid,  "  But  my  mother  is  in  the 
*<  intereft  of  the  man  I  cannot  love  ? 

*'  The  queftion  recurs — Are  not 
««  your  parents  intitled  to  know  youi1 
"  objections  to  the  man  whofe  intereft 
tl  they  fo  warmly  efpoufe  ? 

"  I  have  no  particular  objections. 
"  The  Count  of  Belvedere  deferves  a 
"  better  wife  than  lean  make  him.  I 
•«  fliould  refpeclhim  very  much,  had  I 
**  a  fifter,  and  he  made  his  addreffes  to 
«  her." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  Clementina, 
**  if  I  guefs  the  reafon  why  you  cannot 
' f  approve  of  the  Count  of  Belvedere, 
"  will  you  tell  me,  with  that  candour, 
"•with  that  friend/hip,  of  the  req'ui- 
"  fites  of  which  we  nave  been  ipeak- 
*«  ing,  whether  I  am  right  or  not  ?" 

"  She  hefitated.  I  was  filent  in  ex- 
"  pe&ation. 

"  She  then  fpoke,  "  I  am  afraid  o£ 
"  you,  Madam." 

"  You  have  reafon  to  be  fo,  if  you 
ft  think  me  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
«  fhip." 

"  What  is  your  guefs,  Mrs.  Beau- 
"  mont  ?" 

"  That  you  are  prejudiced  in  favour 
"  of  fome  other  man  ;  or  you  could 
"  not,  if  you  had  a  fifter,  wifh  her  a 
<*  huflband  that  you  thought  unworthy 
"  of  yourfelf." 

"  I  don't  think  the  Count  of  Belve- 
"  dere  unworthy  neither,  Madam." 

'*  Then  my  conjecture  has  received 
•**  additional  ilrength." 

"  O  Mrs.  Beaumont!  How  you 
•"  prefs  upon  me!" 

"If  impertinently)  fay  fo  ;  and  I 
**  have  done/1" 

"  No,  no,  not  impertinently,  nei- 
**  ther;  yet  yoti  diftrefs  me." 

"  That  could  not  be,  if  I  were  not 
**  right :  and  if  the  perfon  were  not 
"  too  unworthy  of  you,  to  be  acknow- 
"  ledged." 

"'O  Mrs.  Beaumont!  How  clofely 
"  your  urge  me  '.—What  can  I  fay  ?" 

''If  you  have  any  confidence  in 
"  me — If  you  think  me  capable  of  ad- 
•*'  Viiing  you — " 

"  I  have  confidence:  yo\ir  known 
"  prudence — "And  then  (he  made 
=**  me  compliments,  that  I  cpuld  not 
"  deferve. 

'*  Come,  my  dear,  Clementina,  I 
"  will  guefs  again—Shall  I  ?" 

*'  What  would  you  guefs  ?" 
'    4t  .That  there  is  a  man  of  low  de- 


gree — Of  low  fortunes— Of  infe- 
rior  fenfe — " 

"  Hold,  hold,  hold! — And  do  you 
think  that  the  Clementina  before 
you  is  funk  fo  low  ? — If  you  do, 
why  don't  you  caft  the  abje6l  crea- 
ture  from  you  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  guefs  again— 
That  there  is  a  man  of  a  royal 
houfe;  of  fuperior  underftandingj 
of  whom  you  can  have  no  hope." 
(t  O  Mrs  Beaumont!  And  cannot 
you  guefs  that  this  prince  is  a  Ma- 
hometan,  when  your  hand  is  in  ?" 
"  Then,  Madam,  and  from  the 
hints  your  ladyfhip  had  given,  I  had 
little  doubt  that  Clementina  was  ia 
love;  and  that  religion  was  the  ap- 
prehended  difficulty.  Zealous  Ca- 
tholicks  think  not  better  of  Pror 
teftants,  than  of  Mahometans  :  nor, 
indeed,  are  zealous  Proteftants  with- 
out  their  prejudices.  Zeal  will  be 
zeal,  in  perfons  of  whatever  deno- 
mination. 

**  I  would  not  however,  Madam, 
like  a  fudden  froft,  nip  the  opening 
bud. 

"  There  Is,"  faid  I,  "  a  young 
foldier  of  fortune,  who  has  breathed 
forth  paffionate  wifhes  for  Clemen- 
tina." 

*'  A  foldier  of  fortune,  Madam  !'* 
\\nthanairofdifdain.  "  There  can- 
not  be  fuch  a  man  living,  that  caa 
have  his  wiflies  ani'wered." 
"  Well,  then,  to  fay  nothing  of 
him\  there  is  a  Roman  nobleman— 
a  younger  brother — of  the  Borghefs 
houfe — Permit  me  to  fuppofe  him 
the  man." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Madam." 
"  She  was  eafy,  while  I  was  at  a 
diftance. 

"  But  if  the  Chevalier  Grandifon" 
[She  coloured  at  his  name] — "  has 
done  him  511  ofF.ces— - " 
V  The  Chevalier  Grandifon,  Ma- 
dam,  is  incapable  of  doing  any  mau 
ill  offices." 

"  Are  you  flire,  Madam,  that  the 
Chevalier  has  not  art  ?— He  has 
great  abilities.  Men  of  great  abili- 
ties  are  not  always  to  be  trufted. 
They  don't  ftrilce  till  they  are  fure." 
"  He  has  no  art,  Madam.  He  is 
above  art.  He  wants  it  not.  He 
is  beloved  wherever  he  goes.  He  is 
equally  noted  for  his  prudence  and 
freedom  of  heart.  He  isabovi:  art!1"" 
repeated  fhe,  with  warmth. 
Q  (i 
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"  I  own,  that  he  dcferves  every 
*'  thing  from  your  family.  I  don't 
*'  wonder  that  he  is  careffed  by  you 
"  all :  but  it  is  amazing  to  me,  that, 
"  in  contradi&ion  to  all  the  prvident 
**  maxims  and  cautions  of  your  coun- 
"  try,  fuch  a  young  gentleman  fhouid 
«'  have  been  admitted — "  I  Hopped. 

"  Why,  now,  you  don't  imagine, 
«'  that  I— that  I — "  She  flopped,  and 
•«  hefitated. 

"  A  prudent  woman  would  not  put 
M  it  in  any  man's  power  to  give  her  a 
"  prejudice  to  perfons  of  unexception- 
•«  able  honour;  and  to  manage — " 

"  Nay,  Madam,  now  has  fomebody 
*f  prejudiced  you  againft  your  coun- 
«  tryman — He  is  the  moft  difmterefted 
*'  of  men." 

"  I  have  heard  young  ladies,  when 
*<  he  was  here,  fpeak  of  him  as  a  hand- 
«'  fome  man." 

"  A  handlbme  man!  And  is  not 
**  Mr.  Grandifon  a  handlbme  man  ? 
*'  Where  will  you  fee  a  man  ib  hand- 
"  fbme." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  is  fo  very 
•*  extraordinary  a  man,  as  tofenfe,  as 
'*  I  have  heard  him  reported  to  be  ? 
«'  I  was  twice  in  his  company — I 
*'  thought,  indeed, he  looked  upon^/;;;- 
*'  felf  as  a  man  of  confequence." 

"  Nay,  Madam,  don't  fay  he  is  not 
"  a  modeft  man.  It  is  true,  he  knows 
«'  when  to  fpeak,  and  when  to  be 
"  filent:  but  he  is  not  a  confident 
<«  man ;  nor  is  he,  in  the  leaft,  con- 
"  ceited." 

"  Was  there  fo  much  bravery  in 
"  his  relieving  your  brother,  aa  fome 
*'  people  attribute  to  him  in  that  happy 
"  event?  Two  fervants  and  himfelf 
•*  well  armed ;  the  chance  of  paflen- 
«  gers  on  the  lame  road  :  the  alMins 
"  that  appeared  but  tvro;  their  own 
tf  guilt  to  encounter  with — " 

"  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with 
V  what  prejudiced  people  have  you 
"  coriVerfed  ?  The  Scripture  fays,  "  A 
t(  prophet  has  no  honour  in  bis  own 
*'  country;"  but  Mr.  Grandifon  has 
ft  not  much  from  his  own  c juntry-wo- 
'*  man." 

"  Well,  but  did  Mr.  Grandifon 
*«  ever  fpeak  to  you  of  any  one  man, 
"  as  a  man  worthy  of  your  favour  ?" 

"  Did  he ! — Yes,  of  the  Count  of 
*<  Belvedere.     He   was 
<*  in  bis  favour  thaaW 
«  Really?^ 


"  Yes,  really— than  I  thought  »* 
"  ought  to  be." 
«'  Why  fo  ?" 

"  Why  fo  '.—Why,  becaufe— be* 
"  cawfe— Why  what  was  it  to  him— 
"  you  know  ?" 

"  I  fuppofe  he  was  put  upon  it—" 
"  I  believe  fo." 
"  Or  he  would  not — " 
"  I  believe,  if  the  troth  were  knowiTi, 
"  you,    Mrs.    Beaumont,    hate  Mr< 
"  Grandifon.     You  are  the  only  per- 
"  fon  that  I  ever  in  my  life  he?rd  fpeak 
*'  of  him,  even  with  indifference/' 

"  Tell  me,    my  dear  Clementin 
"  what  are  your  fincere  thoughts 
"  Mr.  Grandifon,  perfon  and  mind  ?' 
"  You  may  gather  them  from  wh; 
"  I  have  faitf." 

"  That  he  is  a  hand  fome  man; 
"  generous,  a  prudent,  a  brave,  a 
"  lite  man." 

"  Indeed  I  think  him  to  be  all  yo\ 

ft  have  faid :  and  I  am  not  fmgular.' 

"  But  he  is  a  Mahometan — " 

"    A  Mahometan  !    Madam — Al 

'*  Mrs.  Beaumont!" 

"  And  ah,  my  dear  Clementina !— • 
"  And  do  you  think  I  have  not  found 
"  you  out  ? — Had  yon  never  known 
"  Mr.  Grandifon,  you  would  not  hav» 
*'  fcrupled  to  have  been,  Countefs  of 
"  Belvedere." 

"  And  can  you  tbinky  Madam—" 
"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady, 
"  I  can." 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Beaumont,  you 
"  don't  knovr  what  I  was  going  U 
"  fay." 

"  Be  fincere,  my  dear  young  lady. 
"  Cannot  a  lover,  talking  to  a  fecond 
"  perfon,  be  fincere  ?" 

"  What,  Madam,  a  man  of  an  other 
"  religion!  A  man  obftinate  in  his 
"  errors  !  A  man  who  has  never  pro- 
c<  fefled  love  to  me !  A  man  of  in- 
**  ferior  degree  \  A  man  who  owns 
"  himfelf  abfolutely  dependent  upon 
"  his  father's  bounty  ! — His  father 
"  living  to  the  height  of  hiseftate! 
"  — Forbid  it  pride,  dignity  of  birth, 
"  duty,  religion—" 

"  Well  then,  I  may  fafely  take  up 
"  the  praifes  of  Mr.  Grandifon  :  you 
"  have  imputed  to  me,  flight,  injuft- 
'*  ice,  prejudice  againft  him  :  let  m« 
<f  now  fhew  you,  that  the  prophet  bat 
t{  honour  with  his  country -woman* 
"  Let  me  collec~l  his  character  from 
£  the  aiQutii  of  every  man  who  has 
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fpoken  of  him  in  my  hearing  or 
knowledge — His  country  has  not 
in  this  age  fent  abroad  a  private  man 
who  has  done  it  more  credit.  He 
is  a  man  of  honeur  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  word.  If  moral  rectitude,  if 
practical  religion,  (your  brother  the 
Barone  teftifies  this  on  his  own  ex- 
perience) were  loft  in  the  reft  of  the 
world,  it  would,  without  glare  or 
oftentation,  be  found  in  him.  He 
is  courted  by  the  beft,  the  wifeft, 
the  moft  eminent  men,  wherever  he 
goes;  and  he  does  good  without 
diftinftion  of  religion,  fe6ls,  or 
nation  -.  his  own  countrymen  boaft 
of  him,  and  apply  to  him  for  cre- 
dentials to  the  beft  and  moft  con- 
fidera'blemen,  in  theirtravels  through 
more  countries  than  one :  In  France, 
particularly,  he  is  as  much  refpeft- 
ed  as  in  Italy.  He  is  defcended 
from  the  beft  families  in  England, 
both  by  father  and  mother;  and 
can  be  a  fenator  of  it,  whenever  he 
pleafes.  He  is  heir  to  a  very  con- 
ikkrable  eftate;  and  is,  a*  I  am  in- 
formed, courted  to  ally  with  fome 
of  the  greateft  families  in  it.  Were 
he  not  born  to  a  fortune,  he  would 
make  one.  You  own  him  to  be 
generous,  brave,  handfome." 
"  O  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont! All  this  is  too  much,  too 
much  ! — Yet  all  this  I  think  him  to 
be! — lean  no  longer  refift  you.  I 
own,  I  own,  that  I  have  no  heart 
but  for  Mr.  Grandifon.  And  now, 
as  I  don't  doubt,  but  my  friends 
fet  you  to  find  out  the  love-fick 
girl,  how  lhall  I,  who  cannot  dif- 
own  a  Secret  you  have  fo  fairly,  and 
without  condition,  come  at,  ever 
look  them  in  the  face  ?  Yet  let  them 
know  (I  will  enable  you  to  tell 
them)  how  all  this  came  about, 
and  how  much  I  have  ftruggled 
againft  a  paffion  fo  evidently  im- 
proper to  be  encouraged  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  their  houic.. 
"  He  was,  in  the  firft  place,  as 
"  well  you  know,  tlv;  preferver  of  a 
•**  beloved  brother's  life;  and  that  bro- 
"  ther  afterwards  owned,  that  had  he 
"  followed  his  friendly  advice,  he 
"  never  would  have  fallen  into  the 
V  danger  from  which -he  refcued  him. 

"  My  father  and  mother' prefented 
?•*  iuur  to  me,  and  bid  me  regard  him 


as  a  fourth  brother;  and  it  was  not 
immediately  that  I  found  out,  that 
I  could  have  but  three  brothers. 
"  My  brother's  deliverer  proved  to 
be  the  moft  amiable  and  humane, 
and  yet  braveft  of  men. 
"  All  rny  friends  carefled  him. 
Neither  family  forms,  nor  national 
forms,  were  ftood  upon,  he  had 
free  accefs  to  us  all,  as  one  of  us. 
"  My  younger  brother  was  con- 
tinually hinting  to  me  his  wimcs 
that  I  were  his.  Mr.  Grandifon 
was  above  all  other  reward ;  and  my 
brother  confidered  me  in  a  kind 
light,  as  able  to  reward  him. 
"  My  confeflor,  by  his  fears  and 
inve6tives,  rather  confirmed  than 
leflened  my  efteem  for  a  man  whom 
I  thought  injured  by  them. 
"  His  own  refpectful  and  difmtereft- 
ed  behaviour  to  me  contributed  to 
my  attachment.  He  always  ad- 
dreffed  me  as  his_/{/vv/",  when,  he  put 
on  the  -familiar  friend,  hi  the  guife 
of  a  tutor;  I  could  not  therefore 
arm  againft  a  man  I  had  no  reafon. 
to  lufpea. 

"  But  ftill  I  knew  not  the  ftrength 
of  my  paffion  for  him,  till  the  Count 
of  Belvedere  was  pvopofed  to  me 
with  an  earneftncfe  that  alarmed  me : 
then  I  confidered  the  Count  as  the 
interrupter  of  my  hopes  ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  give  my  friends  the  rea- 
fon nuby  I  rejected  him.  How  could 
I,  when  I  had  none  to  give  but  my 
prepciTdlion  in  favour  of  another 
man  ?  A  prepoftefllon  entirely  hid- 
den  in  my  own  heart. 
"  But  ftill  I  thought  I  would  fooner 
die,  than  be  the  wife  of  a  man  of  a 
religion  contrary  to  my  own.  I 
am  a  zealous  catholick  myfelf:  all 
my  relations  are  zealous  cathoiicks. 
How  angry  have  I  been  at  this  ob- 
ftinate  heretick,  as  I  have  often 
called  him ;  the  firft  heretick,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Beaumont,  (for  once  I 
did  not  love  jcu}  that  my  foul  de- 
telled  not!  For  he  is  as  tenacious  4 
proteftant  as  ever  came  out  of  Eng- 
land. What  had  he  to  do  in  Italy? 
Why  did  he  not  ftay  at  home?  Or 
why,  if  he  muft  come  abroad,  did 
he  ftay  fo  Ici5g  among  us  ;  yet  hole!' 
his  obftiftacy,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  people  by  whom  he  was  fo  well 
received  ? 

G  A 
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"  Thefe  were  the  reproaches  that 
my  heart  in  filence  often  caft  upon 
him. 

"  I  was  at  firft  concerned  only  for 
his  foul's  fake :  but  afterwards, 
rinding  him  effential  to  my  earthly 
happineis,  and  yet  refolving  never 
to  thir.k  of  him  if  he  bzcame  not  a 
catholick,  I  was  earned  for  his 
convcrfion  for  my  own  Take ;  hoping 
that  my  friends  indulgence  to  me 
would  make  ir.y  \\iflics  practicable  j 
for,  on  his  part,  I  doubted  not,  if 
that  point  were  got  over,  he  would 
think  an  alliance  with  our  family 
an  honour  to  him. 
"  But  when  I  found  him  invincible 
on  this  article,  I  was  refolved  either 
to  conquer  my  paflion,  or  die.  What 
did  I  not  undergo  in  my  endeavours 
to  gain  this  victory  over  myfelf !  My 
confeffor  hurt  me,  by  terrors  j  my 
woman  teazed  me  j  my  parents,  and 
two  elder  brothers,  and  all  my  more 
diftant  relations,  urged  me  to  deter- 
mine  in  favour  of  the  Count  of  Bel- 
vedere.  The  count  was  importu- 
nate:  the  chevalier  was  importunate 
in  the  count's  behalf. — Good  Hea- 
ven  !  what  cor  Id  I  do? — I  was  hur- 
ried,  as  I  may  fay :  I  had  not  time 
given  me  to  weigh,  ponder,  recol- 
left.  How  could  I  make  my  mo- 
ther,  how  could  I  raake  any  bodyt 
my  confident?  My  judgment  was 
at  war  with  my  paflion  ;  and  I  hop- 
ed  it  would  overcome.  Iftruggled; 
yet  every  day  the  object  appearing 
more  worthy,  the  ftru^gle  was  too 
hard  for  me.  O  that  I  had  had  a 
Mrs.  Beaumont  to  confult — Well 
might  melancholy  feizc  me — filent 
melancholy ! 

"  At  laft  the  chevalier  was  refolved 
to  leave  us.  What  pain,  yet  what 
pleafure,  did  this  refolution  give 
me!  Moft  fmcerely  I  huptc!  that  his 
absence  would  reftcre  my  Lainquil- 
lity. 

«  What  a  fecret  triumph  dk!  I  give 
myfT  <;n  my  behaviour  10  liirn, 
before  all  my  friends,  on  the  parting 
evening!  T>:y v^'hole deport-,.  ....L  .---as 
uniform,  i  was  chearfol,  ferene, 
happy  in  myfelf,  and  I  made  II  my 
friends  fc.  I  wimed  liim  happy 
vvhtrever  he  fet  his  foot,  and  what- 
foever  he  engaged  in.  I  thanked 
him,  with  the  reft  of  my  friends, 

for  the  benefits  \ve  had 


from  him,  and  the  pleafure  he  had 
given  us,  in  the  time  he  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  us,  and  I  wifhed  that 
he  might  never  want  a  friend  fo 
agreeable  and  entertaining  as  he  had 
been  to  us  all. 

*'  I  was  the  more  pleafed  with  my- 
felf, as  1  was  not  under  a  neceffity 
of  putting  on  ftiffnefs  or  referve  to 
hide  a  heart  too  much  affe6led.  I 
thought  myfelf  fccure,  and  flood  out 
forwarder  than  he  feemed  to  hope 
for,  and  with  more  than  my  offered 
hand,  at  the  moment  of  his  depar* 
ture.  I  thought  I  read  in  his  eye» 
a  concern,  for  the  firft  time,  that 
called  for  a  pity  which  I  imagined 
I  myfelf  wanted  not.  Yet  I  had  a 
pang  at  parting. — When  the  door 
fhut  out  the  agreeable  man,  never 
again,  thought  I,  to  be  opened  to 
give  him  entrance!  I  fighed  at  the 
reflection  :  but  who  perceived  it  ?— 
I  never  could  be  infenfible  in  a 

Parting  fcene,  with  lejs  agreeable 
riends :  it  was  the  ealier  for  me  to 
attribute  to  the  gentlenefs  of  my 
heart,  the  ir.ftant  fenfibility.  My 
father  chfped  me  to  his  bofom ;  my 
mother  embraced  me,  without  mor- 
tifying me  by  faying  for  what ;  my 
brother  the  bilhop  called  me  twenty 
fond  names;  all  my  friends  com- 
plimented me,  but  only  on  my 
chearfulnefs  }  and  faid,  I  was  onc« 
more  their  own  Clementina.  I  went 
to  reft,  pleafed  that  I  had  fo  happily 
acquitted  myfelf  j  and  that  poflibly 
I  contributed  to  the  repofe  of  dear 
friendsj  whofe  repofe  I  had  been  the 
caufe  of  difturbing. 
'•  But  alas!  this  conduft  was  to* 
great  for  the  poor  Clementina  to 
maintain  :  my  foul  was  too  high- 
let. — You  know  the  reft;  and  I  am 
loit  to  the  joys  of  this  life  :  for  I 
never,  never,  v.  ill  be  the  wife  of  a 
man.  il  ±  .nigli^  who  by  his  reli- 
gior.  ,3  an  enemy  to  the  faith  I  never 
wavei\ d  -ii ;  nor  would  ever  change^ 
were  an  earthly  crown  on  the  headr 
of  the. man  I  love  t>^  be  the  reward- j 
and  a  painful  death,  in  the  prime  of 
my  1-fe,  the  <.oi;crary." 
"  A  rloud  ~f  tears  prevented  farther 
fpeech.  She  hi.;  -.lerfacein  my  bo- 
fom. She  fighui. — .'.'ear  lady!  how 
ihef.ghed! 

"  This,  Madam,  is  the  account  I 

have  to  give  of  what  has  paffed  be- 

"  twccn 
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tween  your  beloved  Clementina  and 
me.  Never  was  there  a  more  noble 
ftruggle  between,  duty  and  affec~lion  ; 
though  her  heart  was  too  tender, 
and,  in  ftiort,  the  man's  merits  too 
dazzling  to  allow  it  to  be  effectual. 
She  is  unwilling  that  I  mould  lend 
you  the  particulars :  (he  fliall  be 
afhamed,  (he  fays,  to  look  her  fa- 
ther, her  mother,  in  the  face ;  and 
flie  dreads  ftill  more,  if  pofiible, 
her  confelTor's  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ftate  of  her  heart,  and 
the  caufe  of  her  diforder.  But  I  tell 
her,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  her 
mother  to  know  every  thing  that  I 
know,  in  order  to  attempt  a  cure. 
"  This  cure,  Madam,  I  am  afraid, 
will  never  be  effected,  but  by  giv- 
ing her  in  marriage  to  the  h  ippy 
man.  I  muft  think  him  fo,  who 
will  be  intitled,  by  general  confent, 
to  fo  great  a  blelling. 
"  You,  Madam,  will  aft  in  this 
affair  as  you  judge  proper:  but  if 
you  can  at  Bologna,  at  Urbino,  and 
Naples,  get  over  your  family  ob- 
jections, you  will  perhaps  find  your- 
felf  obliged,  ftich  are  the  young  la- 
dy's O--WH  fcruples,  on  the  fcore  of 
religion,  to  take  pains  to  perfuade 
her  to  purfue  her  inclination,  and 
accept  Mr.  Grandifon  forahufband. 
*'  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  would  humbly 
recommend  a  gentle  and  foothing 
treatment  of  her.  She  never  knew 
yet  what  the  contrary  was ;  and 
were  me  to  experience  that  contrary 
now,  upon  an  ocean" on  fo  very  deli- 
cate, and  in  which  her  judgment 
and  her  love  are,  as  me  hints,  at 
variance,  I  verily  think,  me  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  it.— That  God 
dire6l  you  for  the  beft,  whom  you 
and  yours  have  always  ferved  with 
fignal  devotion ! 

"  I  will  only  add,   that  fmce   the 
fecret  which  had  fo  long  preyed  up- 
on her  fine  fpirits,  is  revealed,  me 
appesrs  to  be  much  more  ealv  than 
before ;  but  yet  Ihe  dreads  vhe  re- 
ception (he  mail  meet  with  on  her 
return  co  Bologna.    She  begs  of  me, 
when  thai  return  (hall  be   ordered, 
to  accompany  her,  in   oj  . 
able  herj  as  (he  fays,  to  fu-  ; 
fpirits.  She  is  very  delirous  i 
into  a  nunnery.  She  lays,  flu 
«afl  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man  j 


and  fhe  thinks  me  ought  not  to  be 
his,  on  whom  hzr  heart  is  fixed. 
"  A   word  of  comfort   on   paper, 
from  your  honoured  hand,  I  know, 
Madam,  would  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards healing  her  wounded  heart. 
"  I  -im,  Mr.dam,  with  the  greateft 
veneration  ;r..d  refpect,  jour  lady- 
flip's  tneji  faithful  Lunible  fervarit, 

"  HoRTENstA  BEAUMONT." 

c  Let  me  add,  my  good  Mifs  Byron, 
that  the  march  ionefs  fent  an 


to  this  letter,  e>cprefling  the 
obligation  and  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Beaumont  j  and  inclofed  a  letter  to 
her  daughter,  filled  with  tender  and 
truly  motherly  confolation  ;  inviting 
her  back  to  Bologna  out  of  hand, 
and  her  amiable  friend  with  her  : 
promiiinp,  in  the  name  of  her  father 
and  brothers,,  a  moft  indulgent  wel- 
come ;  and  alluring  her,  that  every 
thing  mould  be  done  that  could  be 
done,  to  make  her  happy  in  her  owa. 
way.' 


LETTER    XXV. 

MISS  BYRON,   TO   MISS  SELBY. 


WIDN.  K1GHT,  MARCH   29. 

Ilnclofe,  my  Lucy,  the  doctor's  third 
pacquet.  From  it's  contents  you 
will  pity  Sir  Charles,  as  well  as  Cle- 
mentina j  and  if  you  enter  impartially 
into  the  fituation  of  the  family,  and 
allow  as  much  to  their  zeal  for  a  reli  - 
gion  they  are  fatisfied  with,  as  you 
will  do  for  Sir  Charles's  fteadir.efs  irr 
his,  you  will  allb  pity  them.  They* 
are  all  good  5  they  are  all  conli derate. 
A  great  deal  is  to  be  laid  for  them  j 
thoueh  much  more  for  Sir  Charles, 
who  infifted  not  v.r>on  that  change  of 
religion  in  the  i-'-ly,  which  they  de- 
manded from  him. 

'low  great  d,  :-s  he  appear  in  my 
eyes'.  A  confeffur.  though  not  a  mar- 
tyr, one  may  call  hiin,  for  his  religion 
and  country. — Hov.  i  ep  was  his  dif- 
trefs  !  A  n:;:  •!  fo  url; ...^ce  as  ni;>,  and 
>v  hing,  for  the  faK«  of  the  fex,  and 
the  lady  ->nd  family,  1:3  he  did,  rather 
to  be  repuiiedby  them,  than  to  be  ob- 
liged himfeif  to  decliue  tlveir  intended 
favour. 

Yo* 
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You  will  admire  the  lady  in  her 
fwcctly  ~modeft  behaviour,  on  his  firft 
vifit  before  her  mother  ;  but  more  for 
the  noble  fplrit  (he  endeavoured  to  re- 
fume  in  her  converfation  with  hini  in, 
thegarden. 

Bii1:  how  great  will  he  appear  in. 
your  eyes,  m  the  eyes  of  my  grand- 
mother, and  aunt  Seiby,  for  that  noble 
apoftrophe  !  —  '  But,  O  my  religion  and 
'  my  country!  I  .cannot,  Cannot,  re- 
'  nounce  you  !  What  can  this  fbort 
'  life  give,  what  c~r.  it  promife,  to 
•  warrant  fuch  a  facrificeP 

Yet  her  condu&,  you  will  find,  is 
not  inferior  to  bit  ;  firmly  perfuaded, 
as  fhe  is,  of  the  truth  of  her  religion  ; 
and  lovinj  .  .  \-  \vith  ::n  ardour  that  he 
had  f.  or-'  the  firft  re  (trained  in  him- 
felf  from  hopelefsnefs. 

But  to  admire  her  as  me  deferves, 
I  fhouid  trar.fcnbe  '.11  fhe  fays,  and  his 
account  of  her  whclc  behaviour. 

O  iny  dear  !  who  could  have  a&ed 
as  Clementina  afted  j—  ^Not,  t  fear,joar 

HARRIET  BYROK. 

BR.  BABLTLETT'S  THIRD  LETTER. 

'  '"pHE  next  thing  you  enjoin  me 
•*•    *  in,  Madam,  is  — 

"  To  give  you  the  particulars  of 
"  Mr.  Grandifotfs  reception  from 
tf  the  marchionefs  and  her  Cle- 
*'  mentina,  on  his  return  to  Bo- 
"  lognafrom  Vienna,  at  the  invi- 
"  tation  of  Signer  Jeroriymo." 


1  Mr.  Gvandifon  was  received  at  his 
arrival  with  great  tokens  of  efteem 
and  friendlhip,  by  the  marquis  him- 
felf,  and  by  the  bifhop. 
'  Signor  Jeronymo,  who  ftill  kept 
his  chamber,  the  introducer  being 
withdrawn,  embraced  him  :  "  And 
now,"  faid  he,  "  is  the  affair,  that 
I  have  had  fo  long  in  view,  deter- 
mined  upon.  O,  chevalier!  you  will 
be  a  happy  man.  Clementina  will 
be  yours  5  you  will  be  Clementina's  : 
and  now  indeed  I  do  embrace  my 
brother.  —  But  I  detain  you  not  :  go 
to  the  happy  girl  ;  fhe  is  with  her 
mother,  and  both  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive  and  welcome  you.  Allow  for 
the  gentle  fpirit:  fhe  will  not  be 
able  to  fay  half  fhe  thinks." 
**  Camilla  then  appeared,  to  con  - 
duft  me,"  fays  Mr.  Grandifon, 


*'  to  her  ladies,  in  the  marchionefs** 
"  drawing-room.  She  whifpered  mfr 
"  in  the  paffige,  '•'  Welcome,  thrice 
"  welcome,  beft  of  men  !  Now  will 
"  you  be  rewarded  for  all  your  f^ood- 
"  nefs!" 

"  I  fcund  the  marchionefs  fitting  at 
"  her  toilette,  richly  drefTed,  as  in  ce- 
"  remony;  but  without  Attendants; 
"  even  Camilla- retired,  as  foon  is  fhe 
"  had  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"  The  lovely  Clementina  ftood  at 
"  the  back  of  her  mother's  chair.  She 
"  was  cleg-ant!'-  drefiH  r  bn'  her  na- 
"  tural  modefty,  hcigatened  bv  aglow- 
"  ing  confcioufnefs,  that  feemed  to 
*'  arife  from  the  occafion,  gave  herad- 
"  vantages  that  her  richeft  jewels  could 
"  not  hive  given  her. 

"  The  marchionefs  ftood  up.  I 
"  kiffed  hsr  hand. — "  You  are  wcl- 
"  come,  chevalier,"  faid  fhe.  "  The 
**  only  man  on  earth  that  I  could  thus 
"  welcome,  or  is  fit  to  be  ,'o  welcom- 
«  edl — Cl«rtientfna,  my  dear !" — turn- 
"  ing  round,  and  taicing ;  her  hand. 

"  The  young  lady  had  fhrunk  back, 
"  her  cotnplex'on  varying;  now  glow - 
u  ing,  now  pale. — "Excufe  her  wciceS* 
t(  faid  the  condefcending mother;  "her 
"  heart  bids  you  welcome." 

"  Judge  forme,  my  dear  Dr.  Bart- 
"  lett,  how  I  muft  be  affected  at  this 
"  gracious  reception  ;  I,  who  knew 
"  not  the  terms  that  were  to  be  pre- 
"  fcribed  to  me.  "  Spare  me,  dear 
<f  lady,"  thought  I;  "  fpare  me,  my 
"  confcience,  and  take  all  the  world's 
' (  wealth  and  glory  to  yourfelf :  I  fhall 
"  be  I'ich  enough  with  Clementina." 

"  The  marchionefs  featedher  in  her 
"  own  chair.  I  approached  her :  but 
<(  how  could  I  with  that  grateful  ar- 
"  dour,  that,  but  for  my  doubts, 
"  would  have  fprung  to  my  lips  ?  Mo- 
"  deft  love,  however,  was  attributed 
"  to  me ;  and  I  had  the  praife  wholly 
"  for  that  which  was  but  partly  due 
"  to  it. 

*'  I  drew  a  chair  for  the  marchionefs, 
"  and,  at  her  command,  another  for 
"  my  felf :  the  mother  took  one  hand 
<*  or  her  bafhful  daughter;  I  pre- 
4<  fumed  to  take  the  other;  the  ?mi- 
«'  able  lady  held  down  her  bhifliinij 
t(  face,  and  reproved  me  not,  as  fhe 
"  did  once  before,  on  the  like  free- 
"  dom,  for  being  too  free.  Her  mo- 
<c  ther  afked  me  queftions  of  an  indifo 
"  ferent  nature }  as  of  my  journey  5 

*'  of 
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of  the  Courts  I  had  vifited  fince  I 
left  them  j  when  I  heard  from  Eng- 
land ;  after  my  father  ;  my  lifters : 
the  latter  quellions  in  a  kind  way, 
as  if  me  were  alking  after  relations 
that  were  to  be  her  own. 
"  What  a  mixture  of  pain  had  I 
with  the  favour  fhewn  me,  and  for 
the  favour  fhewn  me  !  For  I  quef- 
tioned  not  but  a  change  of  religion 
would  be  propofed,  and  iniifted  on ; 
and  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  my  own, 

"  After  a  ihort  conv«rfation,  the 
amiable  daughter  arofe j  ctrrtfied 
low  to  her  mother,  with  dignity  to 
me;  and  withdrew. 
"  Ah,  chevalier!11  faid  the  mar- 
chionefs,  as  foon  as  me  was  gone, 
little  did  I  think,  when  you  left  us, 
that  we  mould  fo  loon  fee  you  again ; 
and  on  the  account  we  fee  you  :  but 
you  know  how  to  receive  your  good 
fortune  with  gratitude.  Your  mo- 
defty  keeps  in  countenance  our  for- 
ward nefs.1' 

"  I  bowed— What  could  I  fay  ? 
"  I  mall  leave,  fo  will  my  lord, 
particular  fubjecls  to  be  talked  of 
between  the  biihop  and  you.  You 
will,  if  it  be  not  your  own  fault, 
have  a  treafure  in  Clementina ;  and 
a  treafvire  with  her.  We  mall  do 
the  fame  things  for  her,  as  if  (he  had 
married  the  man  we  wifhed  her  to 
have  when  we  thought  her  affections 
difengaged.  You  may  believe  we 
love  our  daughter — elfe — " 
".  I  applauded  their  indulgent  good- 
nefs. 

"  I  can  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Gran- 
difon,  that  you  love  Clementina 
above  all  women." 
["I  had  never  feen  the  woman, 
Dr.  Bartlett,  that  I  could  have  loved 
fo  well,  had  I  not  reftrained  myfelf, 
at  firft,  from  the  high  notion  I  knew 
they  had  of  their  quality  and  rank  ; 
from  confiderations  of  the  difference 
in  religion ;  of  the  truft  and  confi- 
dence the  family  placed  in  me;  and 
by  the  refolution  I  had  made,  as  a 
guard  to  myfelf  from  the  time  of 
my  entering  upon  my  travels,  of 
never  aiming  to  marry  a  foreigner ! "  ] 
"  I  allured  the  marchionefs,  that  I 
was  abfolutely  difengaged  in  my  af- 
fections :  that,  not  having  prefum- 
f4  to  encourage  hopes  of  the  good 


fortune  that  feemed  to  await  me,  I 
could  hardly  yet  flatter  myfelf  that 
fo  great  a  happinefs  was  relerved  for 
me. 

"  She  anfwered,  that  I  deferred  it 
all ;  that  I  knew  the  value  they 
had  for  me;  that  Clementina's  re- 
gard was  founded  in  virtue  ;  that 
my  character  \yas  my  happinefsj 
that  however,  wh-at  the  ^world  would 
fay,  had  been  no'  Imall  point  with 
them ;  but  that  was  as  good  as  go? 
over;  and  me  doubted  not  but  all 
that  depended  upon  me,  would,  as 
well  from  generolity  as  gvatitude,  be 
complied  with. 

["  Here,"  thought  I,  "  is  couched 
the  expectation :  and  if  fo,  would 
to  Heaven  I  had  never  feen  Italy."} 
"  The  marquis  joined  his  lady  and 
me  foon  after.  His  features  had  a 
melancholy  caft.  "  Thisdear  girl/* 
faid  he,  "  ha-s  fattened  upon  me  part 
of  her  malady.  Parents,  chevalier, 
who  are  bleffed  with  even  hopeful 
children,  are  not  always  happy. 
This  girl — But  no  more:  (he  is  a 
good  child.  In  the  general  cecc*- 
nomy  of  Providence,  none  of  the 
fons  of  men  are  unhappy,  but  fome 
others;  are  the  happier  for  it.  Our 
fon  the  bifhop  will  talk  to  you  upon 
terms/' 

"  I  have  hinted  to  the  chevalier, 
my    lord,"    {aid    the  marchioneis, 
the  happinefs  that  await*  him." 
"  How  does  the  poor  girl  ? — Ba&ful 
enough,  Ifuppofe!" 
"  Indeed,  my  lord,  me  cannot  look 
up,"  anfwered  the  lady. 
"  Poor  thing!  I  fuppofed  it  would 
be  fo/7 

"  Why,  why/'  thought  I,  «  waft 
I  Offered  to  fee  this  mother,  thi» 
daughter,  before  their  condition* 
were  propofed  to  me!." 
"  But  what  indulgent  parents  aro 
thefe,  Dr.  Bartlett  ?  What  an  ex- 
cellent daughter  ?  Yet  nat  to  be  hap- 
py ! — But  how  muc.h  more  unhap- 
pily circumftanced  did  I  think  my- 
felf ! — I,  who  had  rather  have  beea 
rejected  with  difdain  by  twenty  wo- 
men in  turn,  than  to  be  obliged  tQ 
decline  the  honour  intended  me  by 
a  family  I  reverenced !" 


'  Thus  far  Mr.  Grandifon.<—Thia* 
*  Madam,  will  jwaivrer  your  (jueHion, 

«  ae 
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*  as  to  the  Vlth  article;  but  I  believe 

*  a  few  more  particulars  will  be  ac- 

*  ceptable. 

."  The  marquis  led  me,1*  proceeds 

*  Mr.Grandifon,  "  in  to  the  chamber  of 

*  Signer  Jeronymo.'" — "  Your  gccd 
•'  fortune,  chevalier,""  faid  he,  as  we 
fc  entered  it,  "  is  owing  to  Jeronymo, 
tc  who  owes  his  life-  to  you.     I  blefs 
44  God,  we  are  a  family  that  know  not 
*'  what  ingratitude  means." 

"  I  made  my  acknowledgments  both 
**  to  father  and  fon. 

"  The  marquis  then  went  into  pub- 
"  lick  affairs  j  and  foon  after  left  us 
*e  together. 

"  I  was  confidering  whether  I  had 
"  beft  tell  that  fmcere  friend  my  ap- 
*f  prehenfions  in  relation  to  the  arti- 
*'  cles  of  religion  and  refidence ;  for 
"  he  had  with  an  air  of  humour  con- 
te  gratulated  me  on  the  philofophical 
*e  manner  in  which  I  bore  my  good 
•'  fortune  :  when  Camilla  entered,  and 
"  whifpered  me,  of  her  own  head, 
MC  as  fiie  faid,  that  her  young  lady  was 
*'  juft  gone  into  the  garden. 

"  I  dare  fay,  it  was  of  her  own 
•*.  head:  for  Camilla  has  a  great  deal 
*'.  of  good-nature,  and  is  conftantly 
41  defirous  of  obliging,  where  me  thinks 
4<  fhe  (hall  not  offend  any  body. 

"  Follow  her,  then,"  faid  Jerony- 
*'  mo,  who  heard  what  Camilla  faid  : 
"  Clementina  perhaps  expefts  you." 

"  Camilla  waited  for  me  at  the  en- 
*'.  trance  into  the  garden.  "  One 
*'  word,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe.  I  am 
*'  afraid  of  the  return  of  my  young  la- 
<<  dy's  thoughtfulnefs.  She  fays,  me 
"  is  afliamed  of  the  poor  figure  fhe 
'*  made  before  her  mother :  (he  is  fure 
*'  (he  muft  look  mean  in  your  eyes.— • 
«<  A  man  to  be  fent  for,  Camilla," 
*.'  faid  fhe,  "  in  compliment  to  my 
'<  weaknefs  ?  Why  did  not  my  too  in- 
'*  dulgent  father  bid  me  conquer  my 
"  folly,  or  die!  O  that  I  had  not  owned 
«'  my  attachment!  Naughty  Mrs. 
((  Beaumont !"  faid  fhe,  "  Had  it  not 
«  been  for  you,  my  own  bofom  had 
«'  contained  the  fecret ;  till  fhame,  and 
<«  indignation  againft  myfelf,  had  burft 
"  my  heart."  She  is  refolved,  fhe 
"  f?ys,  to  refume  a  fpirit  becoming  her 
««  birth  and  quality;  and  , I  am  afraid 
<*  of  her  elevations.  Her  great  ap- 
V  prchenfiops  are,  that,  witlv  all  this 


(t  condefcenfion 'of  her  parent!1!,  ot»- 
te  ftacles  will  arifeonjwar  part.  1^ 
w  fo,  fhe  fays,  fhe  fhall  not  be  able  to 
"  bear  her  own  reflexions,  nor  look, 
"  her  fj-iends  in  the  face." 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  how  have 
"  I,  who  have  hitherto  fo  happily 
"  efcaped  the  fnares  by  which  the  feet 
"  of  unreflecting  youth  are  often  en- 
"  tangled  by  women  of  light  fame, 
<f  been  embarralfed  by  perverfe  acci- 
"  dents  that  have  arifen  from  my  friend* 
"  fhips  With  the  worthy  of  thefexf 
"  Was  there  ever  a  more  excellent  fa- 
"  mily  than  this  ? — Every  individual 
"  of  it  is  excellent.  And  is  not  their* 
"  worthinefs,  and  even  their  piety, 
t(  the  caufe  to  which  our  muttial  dif^ 
**  ficulties  are  owing  ? 

"  But,  O  my  religion  and  my  coun- 
"  try  \  I  cannot,  cannot  renounce  you  t 
"  What  can  this  fhort  life  give,  what 
"  can  it  promife,  to  warrant  fuch  a 
<«  facrifice ! 

*'  I  faid  nothing  to  Camilla,  you 
'*  may  believe,  what  I  could  or  could 
"  not  do ;  yet  me  faw  my  diftrefs :  me 
*'  took  notice  of  it.  Being  firmly  per- 
**  fuaded  of  the  excellency  of  her  own 
"  religion,  fhe  wondered  that  a  man 
"  of  reflection  and  reading  could  be  of 
"  a  contrary  one.  Her  heart,  fhe  faid, 
tl  f\s  well  as  the  heart  of  her  young 
"  lady,  boded  an  unhappy  ifTue  to  ovJr^ 
'*  loves:  "  Heaven  avert  it!"  faid  the 
ft  honeft  woman  :  "  but  what  may  we 
**  not  fear"  by  way  of  judgment,  wherg 
"  a  young  lady— -Forgive  me,  Sir— 
"  prefers  a  man  fhe  thinks  fhe  ought 
"  not  to  prefer ;  and  where  a  gentle* 
tf  man  will  not  be  convinced  of  errors 
<f  which' the  church  condemns  ?" 

"  She  ag;ain  begged  I  would  forgive 
<f  ller.  I  praifed^her  good  intention, 
"  and  fmcere  dealing;  and  leaving  her, 
"  went  into  the  garden. 

*'  I  found  the  young  lady  in  the 
"  Orange  Grove.  You  have  been  irt 
««  that  garden,  Dr.  Bartlett  ? 

lt  She  turned  her  face  towards  me, 
"  as  I  drew  near  her ;  and,  feeing  who 
"  it  was,  flopped. 

"  Clementina,  armed  with  confcioua 

"  worthinefs,    as  if  (lie  had  refumed 

*'  the  fame  fpirit  which  had  animated 

"  her  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from 

"  Bologna,  condefcended  to  advance 

"  two  or  three  paces  towards  me. 

"  Lovely  woman,"  thought  I,  "eiti 

"*'  courage 
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«*  courage  the  true  dignity  that  mines 
"  in  that  noble  afpe<5t  ! — Who  knows 
"  what  may  be  our  deftmy  ?" 

"  I  bowed.  Veneration,  efteem,  and 
"  concern  from  the  thought  of  what 
"  that  might  be,  all  joined  to  make  my 
*'  obeifahce  profound. 

"  I  wasgoingtofpeak.  She  prevented 
"  me.  Her  air  and  manner  were  great. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Sir,"  faid  me. 
"  My  mamma  bid  me  fay  welcome.  I 
"  could  not  then  fpeak  :  and  fhe  was 
"  i'o  good  to  you,  as  to  anfwer  for  my 
"  heart.  My  voice  is  now  found  : 
*'  but  tell  me — Do  I  fee  the  fame  ge- 
"  nerous,  the  fame  noble  Grandifon, 
"  that  I  have  heretofore  feen  ? — Or, 
"  do  I  fee  a  man  inclined  to  flight  the 
"  creature  whom  her  indulgent  pa- 
"  rents  are  determined  to  oblige,  even 
"  to  the  facrifice  of  all  their  views?1' 

"  You  fee,  Madam,  the  fame  Gran - 
*'  difon,  his  heart  only  opprefled  with 
"  the  honour  done  him;  and  with  the 
"  fear  that  the  bappinefs  defigned  for 
"  him  may  yet  be  fruftrated.  If  it 
"  fhould,  how  ihall  I  be  able  to  fup- 
"  port  myi'elf  ?" 

["  What  a  difficult  fituation,  my 
"  clear  Dr.  Bartlett,  was  mine! — 
"  Equally  afraid  to  urge  my  fuit  with 
*'  ardour,  or  to  be  imagined  capable  of 
"  being  indifferent  to  her  favour.] 

"  What  do  you  fear,  Sir  ? — You  have 
"  grounds  in  your  own  heart,  perhaps, 
"  for  your  fear.  If  you  have ,  let  me 
"  know  them.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
"  know  them.  Let  me  tell  you,  that 
"  I  oppofed  the  ftep  taken.  I  declared 
"  that  I  would  fooner  die,  than  it 
"  Jlmdd  be  taken.  It  was  to  YOU, 
*'  they  faid ;  and  you  would  know 
'*  how  to  receive  as  you  ought  the  dif- 
"  tinclion  paid  you.  I  have  a  foul, 
"  Sir,  not  unworthy  of  the  fpir.it  of 
"  my  anceftors :  tell  me  what  you  fear  ? 
"  I  only  fear  one  thing;  and  that  is, 
"  that  I  mould  be  thought  to  be  more 
"  in  your  power  than  in  my  own." 

z<  Noble  lady !  and  think  you,  that 
"  while  my  happinefs  is  not  yet  abfb- 
.'*  lutely  refolved  upon,  I  have  not 
"  re  a  fan  to  fear? — You  will  always, 
"  Madam,  be  in  your  own  power: 
"  you  will  be  moil  fo  when  in  mine. 
'  My  gratitude  will  ever  prompt  me 
'*  to  acknowledge  your  goodnefs  to  me 
"  as  a  condefcenfion." 

"  But  fay;  tell  me,  Sir;  did  you 
"  not,  at  full  receiving  the  invitation, 
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te  defpife,  in  abfence,  the  Clementina, 
"  that  now,  perhaps,  in  nreienee,  you 
"  have  the  goodnefs  to  pity  ?" 

"  O  that  the  high-fouled  Clemen- 
*'  tina  would  not  think  fo  contempt! - 
"  bly  of  the  man  before  her,  as  ihe 
"  miift  think,  when  llie  puts  a  quef- 
'*  tion  that  would  intitle  liim  to  infa- 
*'  rny,  could  he  prefume  to  imagine  an 
t(  anfwer  to  it  necefiary  !" 

''"Well,  Sir:  I  mall  fee  how  far 
'*  the  advances  made  on  the  wrong  fide 
"  will  be  juftified,  or  rather  counte- 
*'  nanced,  by  the  advances,  or,  mall 
"  I  fay  (I  will  if  you  pleafe)  con.te- 
"  feenjions  to  be  made  on  your?." 

["  What  a  petulance,"  thought  I! 
*'  — But  can  the  generous,  the'noblfe 
*'  Clementina,  toio>wi'tigt\iz.t  terms  will 
"  be  propofed,  with  which  in  honour 
*'  and  confcience  I  cannot  comply,  put 
"  my  regard  for  her  on  fuch  a  fed  as 
•"  this? — I  will  not  fuppoie  that  (lie  is 
"  capable  of  mingling  art  with  her 
tl  magnanimity."] 

"  Is  this,  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  a  ge- 
'•'  nerous  anticipation?  Forgive  me: 
'*  but  when  your  friends  are"  i'o  gootl 
"  as  to  think  me  incapable  of  returu- 
"  ing  ingratitude  for  obligation,  I  hope 
"  I  ihall  not  be  clalfed,  by  their  be- 
"  loved  daughter,  among  the  loweft  of 
fl  mankind." 

"  Excufe  me,  Sir;  the  woman  who 
*'  has  been  once  wrong,  has  reafon  to- 
"  be  always  afraid  of  herfelf.  -Hyatt 
"  do  not  think  meanly  of  me,  I  will 
"  endeavour  to  think  well  of  myfe/f- 
"  and  then,  Sir,  I  /hall  think  better  of 
"  yon,  if  better  I  can  think  :  for,  after 
"  all,  did  I  not  more  miftrutt  aiyfdf 
"  than  I  do  you,  I  mould  not  perhap* 
"  be  fo  capricious  as,  I  am  afraid,  I 
"  fometimes  am." 

"  The  marquis  has  hinted  to  me, 
"  Madam,  that  your  brother  the  bi- 
il  Ihop  is  to  difcourfe  with  me  on  the 
"  fubje6l  now  the  nearer!  to  my  heart 
"  of  all  others  :  may  I  prefume  to  ad- 
"  drefs  myfflf  to  their  beloved  daugh- 
"  ter  upon  it,  without  being  thought 
t(  capable  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
*c  po/Tefs  her  in  my  favour  before  my 
<c  lord  and  I  meet  ?" 

*'  I  will  anfwer  you  frankly,  Sir: 
"  there  are  preliminaries  to  be  i'ettled  ; 
"  and,  till  they  nre,  I  that  know  there 
"  are,  do  not  think  myfeif  at  liberty 
"  to  hear  you  upon  any  fubjeft  that 
f<  may  tend  to prepoffefTion." 

3  H  I  a:- 
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"  I  acquiefce,  Madam:  I  would 
not  for  the  world  be  thought  to  wiih 
for  the  honour  of  your  attention, 
while  it  is  improper  for  you  to  fa- 
vour  me  with  it." 

["  I  did  not  know,  Dr.  Bartlett, 
but  upon  a  fuppofition  of  a  mutual 
intereft  between  us,  as  I  had  hoped 
fhe  would  allow,  Clementina  might 
'wifh  that  I  would  lead  to  fome  par- 
ticulardifcourfe.  Though  modefty 
becomes  ours  as  well  as  the  other 
fex,  yet  it  would  be  an  indelicacy 
not  to  prevent  a  lady,  in  fome  cer- 
tain  cafes.  But  thus  difcouraged,] 
Perhaps,  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  the 
attendance  I  do  myfelf  the  honour 
to  pay  you  here,  may  not  be  agree- 
able  to  the  marquis." 
"  Then,  Sir,  you  will  chufe,  per- 
haps,  to  withdraw.  But  don't— 
Yes,  do." 

te  I  refpeftfully  withdrew  ;  but  fhe 
talcing  a  winding  alley,  which  led 
into  that  in  which  I  {lowly  walked, 
we  met  again.  "  I  am  afraid," 
faid  fhe,  "  I  have  been  a  little  petu- 
lant:  indeed,  Sir,  I  am  not  fatis- 
fied  with  myielf.  I  <wifi—  "  and 
there  fhe  flopped. 

"  What,  Madam,  do  you  wifh  ? 
Favoui  me  with  your  wilhes.  If  it 
be  in  my  power  —  " 
*f  It  is  not,  interrupted  fhe—  I  wifh 
I  had  not  been  at  Florence.  The 
lady  I  was  with,  is  a  good  woman  ; 
but  flie  was  too  hard  for  me.  Per- 
haps,"  (and  fhe  fighed)  "  had  I  not 
been  with  her,  I  had  been  at  reft, 
and  happy,  before  now;  but  if  I 
had  not,  there  is  a  pleafure,  as  well 
as  pain,  in  melancholy.  But  no..v 
I  am  fo  fretful  !—  If  I  hated  the  bit- 
tereft  enemy  I  have,  as  much  as  at 
times  I  hate  myielf,  I  mould  be  a 
very  bad  creature." 
**  This  was  fpoken  with  an  *ir  fo 
melancholy,  as  greatly  difturbed 
me.  *'  God  grant,"'  thought  I, 
that  the  articles  of  religion  and  re  - 
fidence  may  be  agreed  \ipon  between 
the  bifhop  and  me  !" 


*  Here,    my  good  Mifs   Byron,  I 

f  cloie   this   letter.     Sir  Charles,  has 

*  i.ui   you   briefly,    the  event  of  the 
'  roni'trcnce  between  the  bifhop  and 

*  \\\\i\  \  and  I  hriiteu  t«  obey  you  in 

ii>Xt 


LETTER    XXVI. 

MISS  BYRON,   TO  MISS  SELBY. 

THURSDAY  MORN.  MARCH  2$. 

I  Send  you  now  inclofed  the  doftor's 
fourth  letter.  I  believe  I  muft  defire 
my  grandmamma  and  my  aunt  Selby  to 
fend  for  me  down. 

We  fhall  all  be  in  London  this  even- 
ing. 

Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  come 
to  it  I—What  of  pleafure  have  I  had 
in  it  ? — This  abominable  Sir  Hargrave 
Pollexfen! — But  for  him,  I  had  been 
eafyandhappy;  fmce  but  for  him,  I 
had  never  wanted  the  relief  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon ;  never  had  known 
him.  Fame  might  perhaps  have  brought 
to  my  ears,  in  general  converfation, 
as  other  perfons  of  diftinction  are  talk- 
ed of,  fome  of  his  benevolent  aclions ; 
and  he  would  have  attracted  my  admi' 
ration  without  cofting  me  one  figh. 
And  yet,  had  it  been  fo,  I  fhould  then 
have  known  none  of  thofe  lively  fen- 
fibilities  that  have  mingled  pleafure 
with.my  pain,  or  the  pride  I  have  had 
of  being  diftinguifhed  as  a  fifter  to  the 
fitters  of  fo  extraordinary  a  man.  O 
that  I  had  kept  my  foohfh  heart  free '. 
I  Jhould  then  have  had  enough  to  boaft 
of  for  my  whole  life ;  enough  to  talk 
of  to  every  one  :  and  when  I  had  been 
afked  by  my^  companions  and  intimates, 
what  diveriions,  what  entertainments, 
I  had  been  atj  I  fhould  have  faic 

*  I  have  been  in   company  and  cor 

*  verfed  with  SIR  CHARLES  GRAI* 
'  DISON  ;  and  been  favoured  and  dil 
'  tinguifhed  by  all  his  family.'     Ai 

I  fhould  have  paffed  many  a  happy 
winter  evening,  when  my  companions 
came  to  work,  and  read  with  me  at 
Sclby  Houfe,  in  anfwering  their  quef- 
tions  about  all  thefe  j  and  Sir  Charles 
would  have  been  known  among  us  prin- 
cipally by  the  name  of  The  Fine  Gcn^ 
tleman  j  and  my  young  friends  would 
have  come  about  me,  and  afked  me 
to  tell  them  fometh ing  more  of  TheEx- 
c tile nt  Man, 

But  now  my  ambition  has  overthrown 
rne :  aiming,  wifhing,  to  be  every 
thing,  I  am  nothing.  If  I  arn  afked 
about  him,  or  his  fitters,  I  fhall  feek 
to  evade  the  fubjecl :  and  yet,  what 
ether  fuhjeft  can  I  talk  of ?  FW  *hat 

have 
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have  I  feen,  what  have  I  known,  fmce 
I  left  Northamptonfhire,  but  him  and 
them  ;  and  what  elfe,  indeed,  fmce  I 
have  known  this  family,  have  I  wifhed 
to  fee,  and  to  know  ? 

On  reviewing  the  above,  how  have  I, 
as  I  fee,  fuffered  my  childifli  fancied 
to  delude  me  into  a  fhort  forgetfulnefs 
of  his,  of  every- body's  diftreifes!— < 
But,  O  my  Lucy,  my  heart  is  torn  in 
pieces  ;  and,  I  verily  think,  more  for 
the  unhappy  Clementina's  fake,  than 
for  my  own !  How  feverely  do  I  pay 
for  my  curiofity :  yet  it  was  neceffary 
that  I  mould  know  the  worft.  So  Sir 
Charles  feems  to  have  thought,  by  the 
penniflion  he  has  given  to  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  to  oblige  me. 

Your  pity  will  be  more  raifed  ort 
fending  the  letter  I  inclofe,  not  only 
for  Clementina  and  Sir  Charles,  but 
for  the  whole  family}  none  of  whom, 
though  they  are  all  unhappy,  are  to  be 
blamed.  You  will  dearly  love  the 
noble  Jeronymo,  and  be  pleafed  with 
the  young  lady's  faithful  Camilla:  but, 
my  dear,  there  is  fo  much  tendernefs 
in  Sir  Charles's  woe — It  muft  be  love 
— l&nthe ought  to  love  Clementina:  me 
»•:  a  glorious,  though  unhappy  young 
creature.  I  muft  not  have  one  fpark 
of  generofity  left  in  my  heart,  I  muft 
be  loft  wholly  in  felf,  if  I  did  not 
equally  admire  and  love  her. 

DR.  EARTLETT'S  FOL'BTH  LETTER. 

'  A  S I  remember,  Madam,  Sir  Charles 
*  mentions  to  you,  in  averypa- 
thetick  manner,  the  diftrefs  he  was 
in  when  the  terms  and  conditions, 
on  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  call 
the  noble  Clementina  his,  were  pro- 
pofed  to  him ;  as  they  were  by  the 
biihop.  He  has  briefly  told  you  the 
terms,  and  his  grief  to  be  obliged 
to  difappoint  the  expectation  of  per- 
fons  fo  defervedly  dear  to  him.  But 
you  will  not,  I  believe,  be  difpleafed, 
if  I  dwell  a  little  more  on  thefe  par- 
ticulars, though  they  are  not  com- 
manded from  me. 

*  The bifhop,  when  he  had  acquaint- 
ed my  Grandiibn  with   the  terms, 
faid,    "  You    are   filent,    my   dear 
'  Grandifon :    you  heiitate.      What, 
'  Sir  !  is  a  propcial  of  a  daughter  of 
'  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Italy; 
*<  that  daughter  a  Clementina  j  to  be 
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"  flighted  by  a  man  of  a  private  fa- 
<c  mily;  a  foreigner  of  dependent  for- 
"  tunes  j  her  dowry  not  unworthy  a, 
"  prince's  acceptance  ?  Do  you  hefi- 
"  tate  upon  fuch  a  propofal  as  this, 
"  Sir?" 

"  My  lord,  I  am  grieved,  rather 
"  than  furprized,  at  the  propofal :  I 
"  was  apprehenfive  it  would  be  made. 
"  My  joy  at  receiving  the  condefcend- 
"  ing  invitation,  and  at  the  honour 
"  done  me,  on  my  arrival,  otherwife 
"  would  have  been  immoderate.11 
'  A  debate  then  followed,  uponfome 
articles  in  which  the  churcli 
of  Rome  and  the  Proteftanf 
churqhes  differ.  Mr.  Grandi- 
fon would  fain  have  avoided  it  j 
but  the  bifhop,  fuppofmg  he 
mould  have  fome  advantages  in 
the  argument,  which  he  met 
notwith,  would  not  permit  him. 
He  was  very  warm  with  Mr. 
Grandifon  more  than  once,  which 
did  not  help  his  caufe. 
r.  'he  particulars  of  this  debate  I 
will  not  at  this  time  give  you  : 
they  would  cany  me  into  great 
length  j  and  I  have  much  to 
tranfcribe,  that  I  believe,  from 
what  Sir  Charles  has  let  me  fee 
of  your  manner  of  writing  to 
your  friends,  you  would  prefer. 
To  that  I  will  proceed  j  after  a, 
paffare  or  two,  which  will  fhe\v 
you  how  that  debate,  about  the 
difference  in  religion,  went  off* 
*'  You  will  call  to  mind,  chevalier," 
'  faid  the  bifhop,  "  that  your  church 
"  allows  of  a  pofiibility  of  falvation 
**  out  of  it's  pale — Ours  does  not." 

"  My  lord,  our  church  allows  not 
4t  of  it's  members  indulging  them- 
"  felves  in  capital  errors,  againftcon- 
"  vidlion  :  but  I  hope  that  no  more 
"  need  be  faid  on  this  iubjecl." 

"  I  think/'  replied  the  bifhop,  "we 
"  will  quit  it.  I  did  not  expect  that 
"  you  were  fo  firmly  rooted  in  error, 
"  as  I  find  you  :  but  to  the  point  on, 
'*  which  we  began ;  I  mould  think  it 
"  an  extraordinary  misfortune,  were 
"  we  to  find  ourielves  reduced  to  the 
*'  neceility  of  reafoning  a  private  man 
"  into  the  acceptance  of  our  fifter  Cle- 
"  mentina.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 
"  that  were  (he  to  know  that  you  but 
"  hefitate — "  He  fpoke  with  earneft- 
'•f  nets,  and  reddened. 

3  H  a  "  PardoD, 
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**  Pardon  an  interruption,  my  lord  : 
"  you  are  diipofed  to  be  warm.  I 
<e  will  not  Co  much  as  offer  to  defend 
"  inyfelf  from,  any  imputations  that 
"  may,  in  difpleafure,  be  caft  upon  me, 
•"  as  if  I  were  capable  of  flighting  the 
"  honour  intended  me  of  a  lady  who 
*'  is  worthy  of  a  prince.  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded  that  your  lordfnip  cannot 
"  think  fuch  a  defence  neceifary.  I 
"  am  indeed  a  private  man,  but  not 
"  inconfiderable  j  if  the  being  able 
"  to  enumerate  a  long  race  of  anccf- 
"  tors,  whom  hitherto  I  have  not  dif- 
Jtt  graced,  will  give  me  confulemtion. 
tf  But  what,  my  lord,  is  anceiby  ?  I 
"  live  to  my  own  heart.  My  princi- 
'*  pies  were. known  before  I  had  the 
"  condefcending  invitation.  Your 
'*  lord/hip  weu  Id  not  perfuade  me  to 
*'  change  them,  when  I  cannot  think 
*'  them  wrong  j  and  fnice,  as  you  have 
"  heard,  I  have  fomething  to  ofFer, 
"  \vhen  called  upon,  in  lupport  of 
"  them." 

"  You  will  confider  tliis  matter,  my 
"  dear  chevalier.  It  is  you,  I  think, 
**•  that  are  diipofed  to  be  warm:  but 
"  you  are  a  valuable  man.  We,  as. 
*'  well  as  our  filler,  wiih  to  have  you 
tl  among  us  :  our  church  would  wifh 
"  it.  Such  a  profelyte  will  juiiify  us 
to  every  ether  confederation,  and  to 
all  our  friends.  Confider  of  it, 
Grandifon  ;  but  let  it  not  be  known 
to  the  principals  of  our  family,  that 
you  think  confideration  neceifary: 
the  dear  Clementina,  particularly, 
muft  not  know  it.  Your  perfon, 
dear  chevalier,  is  not  fo  dear  to  the 
excellent  creature,  as  your  find. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  all  willing 
to  encourage  in  her  a  flame  fo  pure 
and  fo  bright." 

"  My  diifrefs,  my  lord,   is  beyond 
*'  the  power  of  words  to  defcribt.     I 
"  revere,  I  honour,  and   will  to  my 
.*'  iaft  hour,  the  Marquis   and  Mar- 
chionefs  of  Porretta,  and  en  better 
motives  than  for  their  grandeur  and 
nobility.     Their  ions— You  know 
not,  my  lord,  the  pride  I  have  al- 
ways  had  to  be  dirHnguifhed  even 
*e  by  a  nominal  relation  to  them  :  and 
"  give  me  your  Clementina,  without 
"  the  hard  conditions  ycu  prefcribe,and 
"  I  mall  be  happy  beyond  rny  highcft 
*(  viih.      Ic'efue  not  dowry  with  her. 
*'  I  have  a  father  on  whofe  generofity 
<;*  and   aikciivU   1  can  rely,     iju;   i 


muft  repeat,  my  lord,  that  my  piin* 
ciplcs  are  fo  well  known,  that  I 
hoped  a  ccmpronfife  would  l)e  ac- 
cepted.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
compel  yotir  fifter.  The  fame  li- 
berty  that  I  crave,  I  would  allow." 
"  And  will  you  not  take  time,  Sir, 
to  confider?  Are  you  abfolutdy  cle- 
termined?" 

"  If  your  lordfliip  kne\v  the  pain  It 
gives  me  to  fay  that /«///,  you  would 
pity  me." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  am  forry  for  it.  Let 
us  go  into  Signor  Jeronymo.  lie 
has  been  your  advocatd  ever  fince 
he  knew  you.  Jeronymo  has  gra- 
titude;  but  you,  chevalier,  have  no 
affections." 

"  I  thank  God,"  faid  I,  "  that 
yourlordfhipdoesnotdomejuftice." 
"  He  led  me  into  his  brother's 
apartment. 

"  There,  what  did  I  not  ftrffer,  from 
the  friendfliip,  from  the  love  of  that 
brother,  and  from  urgency  of  the 
biihop!  But  what  was  the  refult? 
"  1  he  biihop  afked  me,  if  he  wera 
to  conduct  me  to  his  father,  to  his 
mother,  to  his  fifter?  Or  to  allow 
me  to  depart  without  feeing  them? 
— This  was  the  alternative.  My 
compliance  or  non-compliance  was 
to  be  thus  indicated.  I  refpeiTtfully 
bowed.  I  recommended  myfelf  to 
the  favour  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
through  them  to  that  of  the  three  truly" 
refpeclable  perfons  they  had  named  ; 
and  withdrew  to  my  lodgings  with 
a  heart  forely  diftrefied. 
'•'  I  was  unu'ole  to  Mir  our.  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  The  fame 
chair  into  which  I  threw  myil-If, 
upon  my  firft  coming  in,  held  me  for 
hours. 

ft  In  the  evening  Camilla,  in  dif- 
guile,  made  me  a  vifit.  On  my-, 
fcrvant's  withdrawing,  revealing 
herfelf,  "  O,  Sir,"  faid  (lie,  "  what  a 
diilracled  family  have  I  left!  They- 
know  not  of  my  coming  hither; 
but  I  could  not  forbear  this  offici- 
oufnefs :  I  cannot  ilay.  But  let 
me  juft  tell  you  how  unhappy  we 
are  j  and  your  own  generality  will 
fugged  to  you,  what  is  belt  to  be 
done. 

"  As  foon  as  you  were  gone,  my 
lord  bi/hop  acqtiainted  myladvmar- 
chionefs  with  what  had  pafftd  be- 
tween  you,  O  Sir !  you  ha\  e  an. 
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affectionate  friend  in  Signer  Jero- 
nynio.  He  endeavoured  to  fofvcn 
every  thing.  My  lady  marchio- 
nefs acquainted  my  lord  with  'uc 
hi/hop's  report.  I  never  law  that 
good  nobleman  in  iiich  a  paflion. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  tell  you  what 

/'       •       1  1-. 

is  laid — 

"  In  a  pafTion  with '';/;<?,  Camilla  P' 
*'   Yes.   He  thought  the  whole  fa- 
mily diflionoured,  Sir." 
'*  The   Marquis  della  Porretta    is 
the    worthieft  of    men,    Camilla," 
fai  J  I.     "  I  honour  him. — But  pro- 
ceed." 

*'  The  marchionefs,  in  the  tend  ere  ft 
manner,  broke  the  matter  to  my 
young  lady :  I  was  prefent.  She 
apprehended,  that  there  might  be 
occafion  for  my  attendance,  and 
commanded  me  to  ftay. 
"  Before  ihe  could  {peak  all  fhe  hpd 
to  fay,  my  young  lady  threw  herfclf 
on  her  knees  to  her  mamma,  and 
.blefling  her  for  her  goodneis  to  her, 
begged  her  to  fpare  the  reit.  "  I 
fee","  laid  Hie,  "  that  I,  a  daughter 
of  the  Porretta  family,  jour  daugh- 
ter, Madam,  am  refuted.  Palliate 
not,  I  befeech  you,  the  indignity. 
You  need  not.  It  is  enough  that 
I  am  rchifed  Surely,  Madam,  your 
Clementina  is  not  lb  bale  in  fpirit, 
as  to  need  your  maternal  confolatioa 
on  inch  a  contempt  as  this.  1  feel 
for  my  papa,  for  you,  Madam,  and 
for  my  brothers.  I  feel  the  indigni- 
ty. Blefiings  follow  the  man  where- 
evcr  he  goes  !  It  would  be  mean  to 
be  angry  with  him.  He  is  his  own 
mafter-j  and  now  he  has  made  me 
rny  own  miftrefs.  Never  fear,  Aia- 
dam,  but  this  affair  now  will  lit  as 
light  upon  me,  as  it  ought.  His  hu- 
mility will  allow  him  to  be  iatis- 
h"ed  with  a  meaner  wife.  You, 
Madam,  my  papa,  my  brothers, 
lhall  not  find  me  mean/' 
"  The  marchionefs  embraced,  with 
tears  of  joy,  her  beloved  d: 
ter.  She  brought  my  lord  to  her, 
and  reported  what  her  daughter  had 
laid  :  he  alfo  tenderly  embraced  the 
dear  young  lady,  and  rejoiced  in. 
her  aflurantes,  that  now  the  cure 
was  eftcaed. 

*'  But,  unfealbnably,  as  the  event 
ihcwed,  Father  Marefcotti,  being 
talked  with,  was  earneit  to  be  al- 
lowed to  viilt  her;  *U)ent\&  faid, 


was  the  proper  time,  the  very  crifis, 
to  urge  her  to  accept  of  the  Count 

v-dere. 

"  I  was  bid  to  tell  her,  that  his  re- 
vercixe  delk'ed  to  attend  her. 
"  O  let  me  go,"  fiid  fhe,  "  to  Flo- 
rence; to  my  dear  Mrs.  Beaumont! 
— To-morrow  morning  kt  me  go; 
and  not  lie  Father  Martfcotti,  till  I 
can  fee  him  as  I  wifh  to  fee  him  '." 
*'  But  the  good  father  prevailed  ;  he 
meant  the  bcft. 

"  He  was  with  her  half  an  honf» 
He  left  her  in  a  melancholy  way- 
When  her  mamma  went  to  her,  me 
found  her  fpiritlefs,  her  eyes  fixed, 
and  as  gioomy  as  ever.  She  was 
filent  to  two  or  three  of  her  mother's 
queftions;  and  when  fhe-  did  fprak, 
it  was  with  wildncfs  :  but  declaring, 
without  being  folicited  in  the"  Count 
of  Belvedere's  favour,  againft  mnr- 
rying  him,  or  any  man  in  the 
world. 

'•  Her  mother  told  her,  fhe  flinulj 
go  to  Florence,  as  foon  as  fhe 
plcafcd  :  Imt  then  the  humour  wa* 
off.  Would  to  Heaven  fhe  In<i 
gone  before  fhe  faw  his  reverence ! 
So  they  all  now  wifh. 
*'  Camilla,"  faid  fhe  to  me,  when 
we  were  alone,  "  was  it  nect-lfary  ts» 
load  the  Chevalier  Grandifon  !  Wa* 
it  ueceifary  to  inveigh  againft  him  ? 
— I  was  ungenerous  to  do  lb.  Was 
the  man  obliged  to  have  the  crea- 
ture whofe  .  forwardnefs  had  ren- 
dered her  contempt ibk  in  his  eyes! 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  in- 
veighed againit.  But  never,  never, 
lit  me  hear  his  name  mentioned. 
Yet,  Camilla,  I  cannot  bear  being 

i,  neither." 

"  She  -arc/it  from  lier  feat,  and  from 
that  moment  her  humour  took  a 
diiicrent  turn.  She  now  talks; 
fhe  raves;  fhe  ftarts  :  fhe  neither 
fits  nor  Hands  with  quietnefs-— She 
wr,rks  up  and  do\vr.  her  room,  at 
oilier  times,  with  pafiion  an  dhurry; 
yet  weeps  hot,  thougli  fhe  makes 
every  body  elfe  weep.  She  fpeaks 
to  hi-rfelf,  and  anfwers  hc-rfelf;  and, 
as  I  gut: is,  repeats  part  cf  the  talk 
that  pa^Ted  between  Father  Mare- 
fcotti  and  her  :  but  ftill.  '•'  To  be  d&- 
fi-iieJ!"  are  th;  \vords  flic  ofieh  re- 
pcats. — t'Jcfu!"  once,  faid  fhe— • 
'To  be  Jeffafai  !-^~  and  bvan  EriglUh 
'  Whc  cae  bear  that  ?" 
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**  In  this  way,  Sir,  is  Lady  Clemen* 
tina.  The  fweeteft  creature  !  I  fee, 
I  fee,  you  have  companion,  Sir! 
You  never  wanted  humanity  !  Ge- 
nerofity  is  a  part  of  your  nature  ! 
—  I  am  fure  you  love  her  —  I  fee  y.ou 
love  her  —  I  pain  your  noble  heart! 
—Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  Lady  Cle- 
mentina's  love  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world:  fhe  hoped  to 
to  be  yours  to  all  eternity." 
"  Well  might  Camilla,  the  fenfi- 
We,  the  faithful,  the  affeaionate 
C.V.milla,  the  attendant  from  infant 
years  of  her  beloved  Clementina, 
thus  run  on,  without  interruption. 
I  could  not  ipeak.  And  had  I  been 
able,  to  what  purpofe  mould  I  have 
pleaded  to  Camilla  the  fuperior  at- 
tachment  which  occafioned  an  an- 
guifti  that  words  cannot  defcribe  ? 
*'  What  can  I  fay,  but  thank  you, 
my  good  Camilla,  for  your  inten- 
tion?  I  hope  you  have  eafed  your 
own  heart,  but  you  have  loaded 
mine  —  Nevertheless,  I  thank  you. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  your  lady's 
own  wifhes  had  been  complied 
with  ;  that  fhe  had  been  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont!  the  firft  natural  impulfes  of 
the  diftreffed  heart  often  point  out 
the  beft  alleviation.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven  they  had  been  puriued  !  I  have 
great  dependence  on  the  generous 
friendfhip  of  Signer  Jeronymo,  All 
that  is  in  my  power  to  do,  I  will 
do.  I  honour,  I  venerate,  every 
one  of  the  truly-noble  family  :  I 
never  can  deferve  their  favour.  On 
all  occafions,  Camilla,  let  them 
know  my  devotion  to  them." 
"  I  beg  of  God,"  faid  fhe,  "  to 
put  it  into  your  heart  to  reftore  the 
tranquillity  of  a  family  which  was, 
till  lately,  the  happieft  in  Bologna. 
It  may  not  be  yet  too  late.  I  beg 
of  you  to  excufe  my  officioufnefs. 
Pray  take  no  notice  that  I  have 
waited  on  ytm.  I  fhall  be  wanted." 
"  She-was  haftening  away.  "  Good 
Camilla,"  faid  I,  taking  a  ring  of 
fome  value  from  my  finger,  and 
forcing  it  upon  hers  (fhe  is  above 
accepting  of  pecuniary  prefents, 
and  ftruggled  againfl  this)  "  accept 
this  as  a  remembrance,  not  acknow- 
ledgment.  I  may  be  forbid  the  pa- 
lace  of  the  Marquis  della  Porretta, 
and  fo  have  no  ppportunity  agajn 


to  fee  the  equally  faithful  and  obKg» 
ing  Camilla.'* 

"  V/hat  other  conditions  coulct 
have  been  prefcribed,  Dr.  Bartlett, 
that  I  mould  have  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  ?  How  was  I  anewdiftrefs- 
ed,  at  the  account  Camilla  gave  me? 
But  my  great  cortfolation'  in  the 
whole  tranfa&ion  is,  that  my  own 
heart,  on  the  matured  deliberation, 
acquits  me  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  me  to  pra&ile  a  great- 
er piece  of  felf-denial :  for  can  there 
be  on  earth  a  nobler  woman  than 
Clementina?" 

'  The  next  morning,  early,  Mr. 
Grandifon  received  the  following 
letter  from  his  friend  Signer  Jero- 
nymo. I  tranflated  it,  my  good 
Mifs  Byron,  at  the  time  I  received 
it.  I  will  fend  you  the  tranflation, 
only. 

"  MY  DEAR  CHEVALIER! 

OHALL  I  blame  you  ?— I  cannot. 
°  "  Shall  I  blame  my  father,  my 
mother  ? — They  blame  themielves, 
for  the  free  accefs  you  were  allow- 
ed to  have  to  their  Clementina  j 
yet  they  own,  that  you  a&ed  nobly. 
But  they  had  forgot  that  Clementina 
had  eyes.  Yet  who  knew  not  her 
difcernment?  Who  knew  not  her 
regard  for  merit,  wherever  fhe  found 
it  ?  Can  I  therefore  blame  my  fifter? 
—Indeed,  no.  Has  fhe  a  brother 
whom  I  can  blame? — No.  But  ought 
I  not  to  blame  myfelf  ?  The  dear 
creature  owned,  it  feems,  to  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  that  my^  declaration  in 
your  favour,  which  was  made  long 
before  you  knew  it,  was  one  of  her 
influences.  Muft  I  therefore  accufe 
myfelf? — If  I  regard  my  intention  j 
gratitude,  for  a  life  preferved  by 
you,  and  for  a  fenfe  of  my  facial  du- 
ties,  (foul  as  well  as  body  indebted 
to  you,  though  a  proteftant  your- 
felt)  will  not  fufter  it.  Is  there 
then  nobody  whom  we  can  blame 
for  the  calamity  befallen  us  ?— • 
How  ftrangely  is  that  calamity  cir- 
cumftanced! 

"  But  is  there  fo  irrcconcileable  a 
difference  between  the  two  religions? 
— There  is  :  the  bifhop  fays  there 
is;  Clementina  thinks  there  is; 
my  father,  my  mother,  think  there 
is. 

<f  But  does  your  father  think  fo> 
<• 
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Will  you  put  the  whole  matter  on 
that  iffue,  chevalier  ? 
«'  O  no,  you  will  not.     You  are  as 
determined  as  we  are  :  yet,  furely, 
with  lefs  reafon. 

"  But  I  debate  not  the  matter  with 
you.  I  know  you  are  a  mailer  of 
the  queftion. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done?  Shall 
Clementina  perifli  ?  Will  net  the 
gallant  youth,  who  ventured  his  life 
fo  fuccefsfully  to  llive  a  brother, 
exert  himfelf  to  preferve  afifter  ? 
*'  Come,  and  fee  the  way  (he  is 
in. — Yet  they  will  not  admit  you 
into  herprefence  while  fhe  is  in  that 
way. 

"  The  fenfe  me  has  of  her  dignity 
debafed,  and  the  perpetual  expoftu- 
lations  and  appreheniion  of  her  zea- 
lous confeffor — Can  the  good  man 
think  it  his  duty  to  wound  and  tear 
in  pieces  a  mind  tenacious  of  it's 
honour,  and  of  that  of  her  fcx  ? 
At  laft,  you  fee,  I  have  found  fome- 
body  to  accufe. — But  I  come  to  my 
motive  for  giving  you  this  trouble. 
"  Jt  is  to  requeft  you  to  make  me  a 
vifit.  Breakfaft  with  me,  my  dear 
chevalier,  this  morning.  You  will 
perhaps  fee  nobody  elfe. 
"  Camilla  has  told  me,  and  only 
me,  that  Ihe  attended  you  laft  night: 
me  tells  me  how  greatly  you  are 
grieved.  I  fhoulcl  renounce  your 
friendmip,  were  you  not.  At  iny 
foul,  I  pity  you,  becaufe  I  knew, 
long  mice,  your  firm  attachment  to 
your  religion  ;  and  becaufe  you  love 
Clementina. 

"  I  wi(h  I  were  able  to  attend  you  : 
I  would  fave  you  the  pain  of  this 
vifit  j  for  I  know  it  mutt  pain  you  : 
but  come,  neverthclefs. 
"  You  hinted  to  my  brother,  that 
you  thought,  as  your  principles 
were  fo  well  known,  a  compromife 
would  be  accepted. — Explain  your- 
felf  to  me  upon  this  compfomife.— - 
If  I  can  fmooth  the  way  between 
you — Yet  I  defpair  that  any  thin^ 
will  do  but  your  converlion.  They 
love  your  foul;  they  think  they  love 
it  better  than  you  do  yourielf.  Is 
there  not  a  merit  in  them,  which 
you  cannot  boaft  in  return  ? 
"  The  genera},  I  hear,  came  to 
town  laft  night :  we  have  not  fee  a 
him  yet.  He  had  buiinefs  with  tin: 
ganfaloniere,  I  think  you  muft  not 
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(t  meet.  He  Is  warm.  He  adores  Cle- 
'*  mentina.  He  knew  not,  till  laft 
11  night,  that  the  bifhop  broke  to  him, 
"  at  that  magiftrate's,  our  unhappy 
l<  fituation.  What  a  difappointmentl 
"  One  of  the  principal  views  he  had 
tc  in  coming  was,  to  do  you  honour, 
"  and  to  give  his  lifter  pleaAire.  Ah, 
"  Sir  !  he  came  to  be  prefent  at  two  ib- 
"  lemn  acls  :  the  one  of  your  nuptials, 
"  in  confequence  of  the  other. — You 
11  inn  ft  not  meet.  It  would  go  to  my 
"  heart,  to  have  offence  given  you  by 
"  any  of  my  family,  eipecially  in  our 
"  own  houfe. 

"  Come,  however;  I  long  to  fee 
"  you,  and  to  comfort  you,  whether 
"  your  hard  heart  (I  did  not  ufc  to 
"  think  it  a  hard  one)  will  allow  you, 
"  or  not,  to  give  camfort  to  jour  ever- 
"  afeciionaie  and  faithful  friend, 

"JER9NYMO   DELLA  PoRRETTA.** 

"  I  accepted  of  the  invitation.  My 
"  heart  was  in  this  family.  I  longed, 
"  before  this  letter  came,  to  fee  and 
"  to  hear  from  it.  The  face  of  the 
"  meaneft  fervant  belonging  to  it  would 
«'  have  been  more  than  welcome  to  me. 
"  What,  however,  were  my  hopes? 
'  Yet,  do  you  think,  Dr.  Harriett, 
"  that  I  had  not  pain  in  going  9  a  pain 
"  that  took  more  than  it's  turn,  with 
"  the  deli  re  I  had  once  more  to  enter 
"  doors  that  ufed  to  be  opened  to  me 
"  with  ib  much  pleafure  on  both  fides!" 

DR.  BARTLETT'S  FIFTH  LETTER. 

«  A/fR-  Grandifon  thus  proceeds: 
*"J  "  I  Was  introduced  to  Sign  or 
"  Jeronymo.  He  fat  expelling  me. 
«<  He  bowed  more  ftiffly  than  ufual,  in 
"  return  to  my  compliment. 

"  I  fee,'1  faid  I,  «  that  I  have  loft 
t(  my  friend." 

"  Impoffible,"  faid  he.  "  It  can- 
"  not  be."' 

"  Then  fpeaking  of  his  filter, 
"  Dear  creature!"  laid  he.  "  A  very 
"  bad  night.  My  poor  mother  has 
"  been  up  with  her  ever  fmce  thiea 
"  o'clock  :  nobody  elfe  has  any  in- 
"  fluence  with  her.  Thefe  talking 
*'  fits  are  worfe  than  her  filent  ones." 

"  What  could  I  fay  ?  My  foul  was 
f<  vexed.  My  friend  faw  it,  and  was 
««  grieved  for  me.  He  talked  of  in- 
**  different  things.  I  could  not  follow? 


(i  him  in  them. 
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**  He  then  entered  upon  the  fubjeft 
'*  that  would  not  long  allow  of  any 
"  other.  "  I  expert  the  general/1  In  id 
•*  IK;.  "  I  will  not,  I  think,  have  you 
"  fee  each  other.  I  have  ordered  no- 
**  tice  to  be  given  vne  before  any  one 
•c  of  the  family  is  admitted  while  you 
**  are  with  me.  If  you  chtife  not  to 
*'  lee  the  general,  or  my  father  or  mo- 
"  ther,  Ihould  they  ftep  in  to  make 
"  their  morning  compliments,  you  can 
"  walk  down  the  back -ft  Airs  iritb  the 
"  garden,  or  into  the  next  chamber." 

<c  I  am  not  the  lead  fuiferer  in  thi$ 
**  diftrefs,"  replied  I.  "  You  have 
*'  invited  me.  If  on  your  own  ac- 
•*  count  you  would  have  me  withdraw. 
"  I  will ;  but  elfe  I  cannot  conceal 
'«  myfelf." 

"  This  is  like  you.  It  is  you  your- 
"•  fclf.  O,  Grandifon!  that  we  could 
"  be  real  brothers! — In  foul  "we  are 
"  Co.  But  what  is  the  compromife 
"  yon  hinted  at?" 

«'  J  then  told  him,  that  I  would  re- 
*'  fide  one  year  in  Italy,  another  in 
*•  England,  by  turns,  if  the  dear  Cle- 
**•  mentina  w  .uiK;  acconrpanv  me;  if 
*'  not,  but  three  months  in  England, 
*•*•  in  every  year.  As  to  religion,  fhe 
•'  (hould  'keep  htr  own  ;  her  confefTor 
**  only  to  be  a  man  of  known  ciii- 
•«  eixtion/* 

"  He  (hook  his  head.—"  I'll  propofe 
*'  it  as  from  yourfelf,  if  yon  would 
•'*  have  me  do  fo,  chevalier.  It  would 
*l  do  with  me;  but  will  not  with  any- 
*c  body  elfe.  I  have  undertaken  for 
*•'  more  than  that  already;  but  it  will 
*(  not  be  heard  of.  Would  to  God, 
•'  chevalier,  that  you,  for  my  fake, 
*'  ibr  all  our  fakes — But  I  know  you 
**  have  :".  great  deal  to  lay  on  this  fub- 
"  jeft,  as  you  told  my  brother.  Mexv 
"  converts.''"'  added  he,  "  maybe  zea- 
*'  Ions;  but  yon  old  proteftaiits,  pro- 
"  teitunts  by  clefcent,  as  I  may  lay, 
"  'tis  Itrange  you  mould  be  fo  very 
*'  ftc-dfait.  You  have  not  many  young 
*c  gentlemen,  I  believe,  who  would  bt; 
•"  fo  very  tenacious  ;  fuch  offu'S,  fuch 
*'  advantages. — -And  lurely  yovi  mui't 
*'  love  my  iidcr.  All  our  family,  you 
*'  furely  love.  I  will  prefume  to  lav, 
*'  they  deierve  your  love ;  and  they 
"  give  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  can  be 
•'•  gi-.-en  of  their  regard  for  you." 

**  Signor  jeronymo  expected  not  an 
*'  argxrr.entative  anfv/c-r  to  wijiit  i.e 
•*  laid.  My  iltdfaitucis  wus  belt  ex- 


prdk-'d,  and  iurely  it  was  fufHc'ently 
expveiTcd  (the  circumitance.s  of  the 
cai.  fo  intereiling)  by  filence. 
"  Juft  then  came  in  Camilla.  "Tht 
marchionefs,  Sir,  'knows  you  are 
here.  She  defu'es  you  will  not  go 
till  me  fees  you.  "She  will  attend 
you  here,  I  believe. 
"  She  is  perfuading  Laciv  Clemen- 
tina  to  be  blooded.  She  has  an 
averiion  to  that  operation.  She  begs 
it  may  not  be  done.  She  has  been 
hitlicrto,  on  that  account,  bled  by 
Itechef..  The  marquis  and' the  bi- 
<hop  are  both  gone  out.  They  could 
not  bear  her  iblicitations  to  them 
to  fave  her,  as  fhe  called  it." 
"  The  marchi.onefs  foon  after  en- 
tcred. — Care,  melancholy,  yet  ten- 
dernefs,  was  in  her  afpecl  :  grief 
for  her  daughter's  malady  Itemed 
fixed  in  the  lines  of  her  fine  face. 
ICeep  your  feat,  chevalier.11  She 
fatdovrn,  fjghed,  wept;  but  would 
no';  have  had.  her  tears  feen. 
t(  Had  I  not  been  fo  deeply  con- 
cerned  in  the  caufe  of  her  grief,  I 
coxiid  h.ave  endeavoured  to  comfort 
h.T.  Bnt  what  could  I  fay?  T 
ttn-ned  my  head  afide.  I  would 
alfo  have  concealed  my  emotion^ 
but  Signor  Jeronymo  took  notice 
of  it. 

"  The  poor  chevalier — "  kindly  faicf 
he,  with  an  accent  of  compaflion — 
"  I  don't  doubt  it,'1  anfwered  ihc 
as  kiiidly,  though  he  fpoke  not  o\ir 
wha1"  he  had  to  fay.  "  He  may  be 
obdurate,  but  not  ungrateful."1 
"  Excellent  woman!  How  was  I 
affected  by  her  generofityi  This 
was  taking  the  direct  rqad  to  my 
heart.  You  know  that  heart,  Dr. 
Bartlett,  and  what  a  talk  it  had. 
((  Jeronymo  enquired  after  his  lifter's 
health  ;  I  was  afraid  to  enquire. 
"  Not  worie,  1  hope:  but  fo  talka- 
tive!  poor  thing!"  She  burft  into 
tears. 

"  I  prefumed  to  take  her  hand—. 
O  Madam  !  will  no  coinpromiie  ! 
will  no — "' 

"  It  ought  not,  chevalier.  I  cannot 
urge  it.  \Ve  know  your  power, 
too  -IV ell  we  know  your  power,  over 
the  dear  creature.  She  will  not  be 
long  a  catholick,  if  Ihe  be  yours  j 
and  you  know  what  we  fliould  then 
think  of  1'i-r  pri-cious  foul! — Better 
to  part  with  her  for  ever.— -Yet,  ho\v 
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tf<  can  a  mother — "  Her  tears  fpoke 
*'  what  her  lips  could  not  utter. 

"  Recovering  her  voice,  "  I  have 
*<  left  her,"  faid  me,  "  contending 
"  with  the  doctors  againft  being  let 
**  blood.  She  was  fo  earneft  with  me 
*'  to  prevent  it,  that  I  could  not  ftay. 
"  It -is  over  by  this  time.'" — She  rang. 
:  "  At  that  moment, 'to  the  aftonifh- 
"  ment  of  all  three,  in  ran  the  dear 
"  Clementina  herfeli".  —  "A  happy 
'"  efcape!  Thank  God!"  faid  fhe— 
**  her  arm  bound  up. 
'  "  She  had  felt  the  hncet;  but  did 
"  not  bleed  more  than  two  or  three 
w  drops. 

f<  O,  my  mamma!  and  you  would 
have  run  away  from  me  too,  would 
you  ! — You  don't  ufc  to  be  cruel  ; 
and  to  leave  me  with  thefe  doctors.— 
See!   fee!"    and    me    held   out  her 
lovely  arm  a  little  bloody,  regarding 
nobody   but  her  mother ;    who,  as 
well  as  we,  was  fpeechlefs  with  fur- 
prize.  — "   They    did  attempt    to 
wound  ;  but  they  could  not  obtain 
"  their  cruel  ends. — And  I  ran  for 
tf  ihelter    to     my    mamma's    arms," 
"  (throwing  hers  about  her  neck)— 
*'  Deareft,  deareft  Madam,  don1!   let 
"  me  be  facrificed.     What  has  your 
4f  poor  child  done  to  be  thus  treated  ?" 
*'  O  my  Clementina!" 
*'  And  O  my  mamma,  tool    Have 
*f  I  not  fuffered  enough!" 

*•*  The  door  opened.  She  cafl  her 
"  fearful  eye  to  it,  clinging  fafter  to 
*'  her  mother — "  They  are  come  to 
"  take  me! — Begone,  Camilla 5"  [It 
"  was  fhe]  "be  gone,  when  I  bid 
"  you !  They  fhan't  take  me— My 
*'  mamma  will  fave  me  from  them — 
"  Won't  you,  my  mamma?"  clafp- 
*'  ing  more  fervently  her  arms  about 
"  her  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
*'  her  bofom ;  then,  lifting  up  her 
**  face,  "  Be  gone,  I  tell  you,  Ca- 
"  milla.  They  fhan't  have  me."— 
*-'  Camilla  withdrew. 

"  Brother!  my  dear  brother  1  you 
*'  will  protect  me  ;  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  arofe.  I  was  unable  to  bear 
"  this  affefting  fcene — Shefawme. 

."  Good  God  !"  faid  fhe. — Then  in 
*'  Englifh  -breaking  out  into  that  line 
"  of  Hamlet,  which  Ihe  had  taken 
t(  great  notice  of,  when  we  read  that 
*(  play  together — 

**  Angels^  and  minifters  «f  grace,  defend  us!" 


She  left  her  mother,  and  ftepped" 
gently  towards  me,  looking  ear-t 
neftly  with  her  face  held  out,  as  if 
fhe  were  doubtful  whether  it  were 
I,  or  not. 

"  I  fnatched  her  hand,  and  prefTed 
it  with  my  lips — **  O  Madam  ! — 
Deareft  lady  !"  —  I  could  fay  no 
more. 

"  It  is  he!    it  is  he!    indeed,  Ma-' 
dam!'"  turning  her  head  to  her  mo- 
ther,  one  hand  held  up,  as  in  liir- 
prize,  as  I  detained  the  other. 
"  The  fon's  arms  fupported  the  al- 
moft    fainting  jnotherj     his   tears 
mingling  with  hers. 
"  For   God's   fake!    for  my    fake, 
dear    Grandifon!" — faid    he,    and 
flopped. 

"  I  quitted  Clementina's  hand; 
Jeronymo's  unhealed  wounds  had. 
weakened  him,  and  I  hallened  to 
fupport  the  marcliionefs. 
"  O  chevalier !  fpare  your  concern 
for  me,"  faid  fhe.  "  My  child's 
bead  is  of  more  confequence  to  me 
than  my  own  heart.'"'' 
"  What  was  it  of  diftrefs  that  I  did' 
not  at  that  moment  feel ! 
"  The  young  lady  turning  to  us— • 
Well,  Sir,"  faid  Ihe,  "  here  is  fa<f. 
work!  Sad  work,  tobefure!  Some- 
body  is  wrong  :  I  won't  fay  who.— 
But  you  will  not  let  thefe  doctors' 
ufe  me  ili — will  you? — See  here!" 
mewing  her  bound-up  arm  to  me,, 
what  they  would  have  done  ! — See  ^ 
They  did  get  a  drop  or  two,  but  no 
more.  And  I  fprang  from  them, 
and  ran  for  it." 

"  Her  mothcTthen  taking  her  atten- 
tion,  "My  deareft  marr.ma !  how; 
do  you  do?" 

"  O  my  child  !"  and  fhe  clafped  hejc 
arms  about  her  Clementina. 
"  Camilla  came  in.  oi;e  added  by 
her  grief  to  the  diftreisful  icene. 
She  threw  her  arms,  kneeling,  about 
the  marchionefs  :  "  O  my  deareft 
lady!"  faid  fhe — The  marcbionefs 
feeling  for  her/alts,  and  taking  them 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  fmeilinq-  to 
them;  "Unclafpme,  CamjUa, "•  fai J 
fhe:  "I  am  better.  Are  the  dociors 
gone  ?" 

"  No,  Madam,"  whifpered  Camil- 
la :  "  But  they  fay,  it  is  highly 
proper;  and  they  talk  cf  bliiler- 
ingl" — 

"  Not  her  head,  I  hope — the  dear 
3  I  "  creature^ 
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"  creature,  when  me  ufed  to  value 
"  herfctl'  upon  any  thing,  took  pride, 
"  as  well  Hie  might.  L.  her  hair." 

"  Now  you  are  whiipering,  my 
f<  mamma — And  this  impertinent  Ca- 
*{  miila  is  come — Camili  ,  they  mall 
«  not  have  me,  /  tcL  .oui--See,  bar- 
"  barous  wretd:  .hey  have 

"  done  to  me  already  '."—again  hold- 
*'  inguphcrarm,  and  .hen  with  indjg- 
te  nation  tearing  off  the  lillet. 

i(  Her  brother  begged  of  her  to  fub- 
?<  mit  to  the  operation.  Her  mother 
*'  join  -tie  command — Well, 

"  I  won't  lovvc  you,  brother/1  faid 
*'  me;  you  are  in  the  plot  ngainft  me 
**  — But  here  is  one  who  wili  protect 
<<  me  ;"  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
"  and  looking  earneftly  in  my  face, 
"  w:'th  fuch  a  mixture  of  woe  and  ten- 
"  de;-n.:is  in  her  eye,  as  pierced  my  very 
f<  foul. 

"  Ferfuadeher,  chevalier,"  faid  the 
<c  marchibnefs. 

"  My  good  young  lady,  will  you 
"  not;  .obey  your  mamma  ?  You  are 
"  not  well.  Will  you  not  be  well  ? 
*f  See  how  you  diftrefs  your  noble 
<f  brother  1" 

l<  She  ftroked  her  brother's  cheek 
f «  (it  was  wet  with  his  tears)  with  a 
*(  motion  inimitably  tender,  her  voice 
*'  as  inimitably  foothing — "  Poor  Je- 
"  ronymo!  My  deareft  brother !  And 
*'  have  not  you  fuffered  enough  from 
«'  vile  aualfms  ?  Poor  dear  brother!1' 
"  and  again  ftroked  his  cheek--Hcw 
«  was  I^ffefted  ! 

"  A  frefh  gufh  of  tears  broke  from 
"  his  eyes— '«  Ah,  Grandifon!"  fajd 
<4  he. 

"  O  why,  why,"  faid  T,  "  did  I 
fc  accept  of  your  kind  invitation  ? 
?'  This  cii.':refs  could  not  have  been  fo 
*'  deep,  had  not  I  been  prei 

"  See!  fee!  chevalier  }""  holding  out 
<c  her  iprcad  hand  to  me,  "  Jeronymo 
*(  wetps — He  weeps  f-ji-  his  iiiler,  I 
"  belii \e  — Thefe — Look,  ray  hand 
f*  is  wet  wuh  them  !  are  the  tears  of 
*c  my  clear  Jeronymo!  My  hand — 
"  See  !  is  wet  with  a  brother's  teais  ! 
"  —And  you,  Madam,  are  aflefted 
'*  too!"  turning  to  her  mother.  "  It 
^'  is  a  grievous  thing  to  fee  men  weep  ! 
f  What  ail  they  >~ -Yet  I  cannot  weep. 
*'  —  Have  they  fofier  hearts  than  mine  ?- 
«'  — Don't  wejp;  chevalier.— See,  Je- 
f  ronymo  h:is  done! — I  would  ftroke 
f*  youv  check  too^  if  it  would  itop 


"  your  tears — But  what  is  all  thti 
"  for?  It  is  becaufe  of  thefe  doctors, 
*'  I  believe — But,  Camilla,  bid  them 
**  begone:  they  fh,a'n't  have  me." 

•'  Deareft  Madam,"  faid  I,  "fubmit 
"  to  your  mamma's  advice.  Your 
t(  mamma  wifhcs  you  to  fuffer  them 
"  to  breathe  a  vein — It  is  no  more— » 
"  Your  Jeronymo  alfo  befeeches  you 
f<  to  permit  them." 

"  And  do  you  wifti  it  too,  cheva- 
"  Her  ? — Doyou  wifh  to  fee  me  wound- 
"  ed  r — To  fee  my  heart  bleed  ing  at 
"  my  arm,  I  warrant.  Say,  C3.nyott 
"  be  fo  hard-hearted." 

"  Let  me  join  with  your  mamma, 
fe  with  your  brother,  to  entreat  it  -. 
«  for  your  father's  fake  !  For — " 

"  For  your  fake,  chevalier  ? — Well, 
"  will  it  do  you  good  to  fee  me  bleed  ?'* 
"  I  withdrew  to  the  window.  I 
"  could  not  Hand  this  queftion ;  put 
"  with  an  air  of  tendernefs  for  me, 
"  and  in  an  accent  equally  tender. 

"  The  irrefiftibje  lady  (O  whatelo- 
"  quence   in   her   diibrder)    followed 
"  mcj    and  laying  her  hand  on  her 
"  arm,    looking   earneftly    after  my 
"  averted  face,    as  if  ihe  would  not 
"  fuffer  me   to    hide   it   from    her— - 
"  W^iil  it,  will  it,  comfort  you  to  fee 
'"  me  bleed? — Come  then,    be  com- 
"  forted  5   I  will  bleed  :  but  you  mail 
"  not  leave  me.     You  fhall  fee  that 
"  thefe  dcftors  ihall  not  kill  me  quite.1' 
"  O  Dr.  Bartlett!    How  did  this 
"  acldrefs  to  me  torture  my  very  foul ! 
"  Camilla,"  proceeded  ihe,  "I  will 
(l  bleed. — Madam,"    to  her  mother, 
"  will  it  pleafejc-a  to  have  me  bleed  ?— 
"  Will  it  plea'fejo«,  my  Jeronymo  ?" 
"  Uuningtohim — "And,  Sir,  Sir," 
"  ftepping  to  mewithquicknefs,  "will 
"  itpleafejo^r* — Why  then,  Camilla, 
'  bid    the    doctors    come    in — What 
would  I  not  do  to  pleafe  fuch  kind 
'  friends  ?  You  grudge  not  your  tears : 
and  as   I  cannot  give  you  tears  for 
tears,  from  my  eyes,  Ihall  not  my 
arm  weep  ? — But  do  you  ftand  by 
'  me,    chevalier,    while   it   is    done. 
'  You  will ;    won't  you  ?" — ieeking 
'  again  with  her  eye  my  avefted  face. 
"    O   that    my    life,"    thought   I, 
"  would  be  an  eft- final  offering  for 
'  the  reftoring  the  peace  of  mind  of 
"  this  dear  lady,  and  her  family  !  and 
"  that  it  might  be  taken  by  any  hand 
"  but  my  own  ! — But  my  confcience  ! 
««  — Prepoffelfed  as  J  am  in  favour  of 
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my  own  religion,  and  in  disfavour 
of  that  I  am  wiihed  to  embrace; 
how,"  thought  I,  "  can  I  make  a 
facrifice  of  my  confcience  !" 
"  The  dear  lady  was  then  as  eafneft 
for  the  operation,  as  before  Hie  had 
been  averfe  to  it :  but  fhe  did  and 
faid  every  thing  in  a  hurry. 
"  The  marchionefs  and  my  friend 
were  comforted,  in  hopes  that  forne 
relief  would  follow  it.  The  doctors 
were  invited  in. 

"  Do  you  ftandbyme,  Sir,"  faid  foe 
to  me. — "  Come,  make  hafte.  But 
it  (han't  be  the  fame  arm— Camilla, 
fee,  I  can  bare  my  own  arm — It 
will  bleed  at  this  arm,  I  warrant — 
I  will  bid  it  flow. — Come,  make 
hafte — Are  you  always  fo  tedious  ? 
—The preparation  in  all  theie  things, 
I  believe,  is  worfe  than  the  act.— 
Pray,  pray,  make  hafte.'" 
"  They  did;  though  me  thought 
they  did  not. 

"  Turn  your  face  another  way, 
Madam,"  faid  the  doctor. 
<!  Now  methinks  I  am  Iphigenia, 
chevalier,  going  to  be  offered — " 
looking  at  me,  and  from  the  doctors i 
"  And  is  this  ail  ?" — The  puncture 
being  made,  and  me  bleeding  freely. 
"  The  doctors  were  not  fatisfied 
with  a  finall  quantity.  She  fainted, 
however,  before  they  had  taken  quite 
fo  much  as  they  intended  ;  and  her 
women  carried  her  out  of  her  bro- 
ther's apartment  into  her  own,  in 
the  ch?ir  (he  fat  in. 
"  Dear  Clementina  ! — My  com- 
panion and  my  bejl  wifhes  followed 
her. 

"  You  fee  your  power  over  the  dear 
girl,  Graridifon,"  faid  her  brother. 
"  The  marchionefs  fighed;  and 
looking  at  me  with  kind  and  earned 
meaning,  withdrew  to  attend  her 
daughter's  recovery." 
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ECETVE,   my  Lucy,  the  doc- 
tor's fixth  letter.     The  fifth  has 
almoft  broken  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

DR.  BARTLETT'S  SIXTH  LETTER. 
**    A    Scene   of  another  nature  took 
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"  place  of  this,"  proceeds  Mr. 
difon. 


"  Camilla  ftepped  in,  and  faid,  the 
"  geheral  was  come  ;  and  was  at  that 
"  moment  tamentmg  with  the  mar- 
"  chionefs  the  difordered  ftate  of  mind 
"  of  his  beioved  lifter;  who  had  again 
"  fainted  away;  but  was  quiet  when 
"  Camilla  came  in. 

"  The  general  will  be  here  prefent- 
"  ly,  faid  Jerohymo.  Do  you  chufe 
"  to  fee  him  ?" 

"  As,  perhaps,  he  has  been  told  I 
"  am  here,  it  would  look  too  p~.  Licuiar 
"  to  depart  inftantly.  If  he  comes 
"  not  in  foon,  I  will  take  my  leave 
*'  of  you." 

t(  I  had  hardly  done  fpeaking,  when 
"  the  gencr  ^ryii!>:  iiis  eyes. 

"  Your  fcrvant,  Mr.  Grat.  difon/' 
"  faid  he.  —  "  Brother,  how  do  you  ? 
"  Not  the  better,  I  dr.re  fay,  for  the 
"  prefent  affliclion.  Who  the  devil 
"  would  have  thoucrht  the  gfirl  had 
"  been  fo  deeply  affcfted—vv  ell,  Sir, 
"  you  have  a  glorious  triumph  !  —  Cle- 
"  memina's  heart  is  not  a  vulgar  onefc 
"  Her  family—" 

"  My  lord,  I  hope  I  rlo  not  deferve 
11  this  addrefs  !  —  •T/7«;.v/>/'',  my  lord! 
"  —  Not  a  heart  in  this  family  can  b« 
"  more  diftrefled  than  mine." 

"  And  is  religion,  is  confcience, 
tc  really  of  fuch  force,  chevalier  ?" 

"  Let  me  afk  that  queftion,  my 
"  lord,  of  your  own  heart:  letmea(k 
"  it  of  your  brother  the  bifhop;  of 
*'  the  other  principals  of  your  noble 
"  family:  and  the  anfwer  given  wili 
"  be  an  anfwer  for  me." 

"  Hefeemeddiiplcafed.  "Explain 
"  yourfelf,  chevalier." 

"  If,  my  lord,"  f;>.id  I,  "  you 
lt  think  there  is  fo  gre"t,  foeffential, 
a  difference  in  the  two  religions, 
that  you  cannot  content  that  I  mould 
keep  my  own  ;  what  muft  I  be,  who 
think  as  Ivghly  of  my  own  as  you 
can  of  yours,  to  give  it  up,  though, 
on  the  higheft  temporal  coniider- 
ation  ?  Make  the  cafe  your  own, 
my  lord." 

"  I  can.  And  were  I  in  your  htu- 
ation,  fuch  a  woman  as  my  lill^r; 
fuch  a  family  as  ours;  fuch  a 
fplendid  fortune  as  fhe  will  have;  I 
believe,  I  mould  r.ot  make  the  fcru- 
pies  you  do.  My  brother  the  bimop 
indeed  might  not  have  given  the 
fame  anfwer.  He  might  have  been 
more  tenacious." 
"  The  bifliop  cannot  be  better  fs.tis- 
*'  ned  with  his  religion  than  I  am  with 
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mine.  But  I  hope,  my  lord,  from 
ivbat  you  have  /aid,  that  I  may 
claim  the  honour  of  your  friendship 
in  this  great  article.  It  is  propofed 
to  me,  that  I  renounce  my  religion  : 

I  make  no  fuch  propofal  to  your 
family;  on  the  contrary,  I  confent 
that  Lady  Clementina  fhould  keep 
hers;    and  I  am  ready  to  allow  a 
very  handfcme  provision  for  a  dif- 
creet  man,  her  confeflbr,  to  attend 
her,  in  order  to  fecure  her  in  it. 
As  to  refidence;  I  will  confent  to 
refide  one  year  in  Italy,  one  inEng- 
land;  and  even,  if  me  chufe  not  to* 
go  to  England  at  all,  I  will  ac- 
quiefce,  and  vifit  England  myfelf 
but  for  three  months  in  every  year." 
te  As  to  the  children,  Mr.  Gran- 
difon  ?"  faid  Signor  Jeronymo;  de- 
firous  of  promoting  the  compromife. 
"  I  will  confent  that  daughters  mall 
be  the  mother's  care;  the  education 
of  ibns-muft  be  left  to  me." 

II  What  \vill   the  poor  daughters 
have   done,    chevalier,"    fneeringly 
fpoke  the  general,  "  that  they  mould 
be  left  to  perdition  ?" 

"  Your  lordfhip,  without  my  en- 
tering  into  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ferTors  of  both  religions  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  will  confider  my  propofal  as  a 
compromife.  I  would  not  have  be- 
gan  an  addrefs  upon  thefe  terms 
with  a  princefs.  I  do  affure  you, 
that  mere  fortune  has  no  bias  with 
me.  Prefcribe  not  to  me  in  the  ar- 
tide  of  religion,  and  I  will,  with 
all  my  foul,  give  up  every  ducat  of 
your  lifter's  fortune." 
"  Then  what  will  you  have  to  fup- 
port^-" 

44  My  lord,  leave  that  to  your  fiftef 
und  me.  I  will  deal  honourably 
with  her.  If  me  renounce  me  on 
that  article,  you  will  have  reafon 
to  congratulate  yourfelves." 
"  Your  fortune,  Sir,  by  marriage, 
will  be  much  more  confiderable  than 
it  can  be  by  patrimony,  if  Ciemen- 
tina  be  yours :  why  then  mould  you 
not  look  forward  to  your  pofteiity 
as  Italians?  And  in  that  cafe — " 
«'  He  Hopped  there.— It  was  eafy  to 
guefs  at  his  inference. 
ce  I  v/ould  no  more  renounce  my 
country  than  my  religion.  I  would 
leave  pofterity  freej  but  v/ould  not 
deprive  them  of  an  attachment  that 
i  value  myielf  upon:  nor  yet  my 


country,  of  a  family  that  never  gav£ : 
it  caufe  to  be  afliamcd  of  it." 
"  The  general  took  muff,  and  look- 
ed on  me  and  oil  me,  with  an  air. 
too  fupercilious.     I  could  not  but 
be  feiifible  of  it. 

"  I  have  no  fmall  difficulty,  my 
lord,"  faid  I,  "  to  bear  the  hard-; 
mips  of  my  fituation,  added  to  the 
diftrefs  which  that  fituation  gives 
me,  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  family 
as  a  delinquent,  without  having 
done  any  thing  to  reproach  myfelf 
with,  either  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed — My  lord,  it  is  extremely 
hard." 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  faid  Signor  Je- 
ronymo. "  The  great  misfortune  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  is,  that  the  Che-- 
valier  Grandilbn  has  merit  fuperior 
to  that  of  moft  men;  and  that  our 
filter,  who  was  not  to  be  attached 
by  common  merit,  could  not  be  in- 
fenfible  to  his." 

"  Whatever  were  my  fitter's  attach- 
ments, Signor  Jeronymo,  we  know 
yours\  and  generous  ones  they  are: 
but  we  all  know  howhandfdmc  men- 
may  attach  young  ladies,  without? 
needing  to  fay  a  fingle  word.     The 
poifon  once  taken  in  at  the  eye,  il 
will  fooa  diffufe  itfelf  through  tl 
whole  rnafs." 
*'  My  honour,  yet,  my  lord,  was 
never  called  in  queftion,  either  b] 
man  or  woman." 
"  Your  character  is  well  known, 
chevalier — Had  it  not  been  unex- 
ceptionable, we  fhould  not  have  en- 
tered into  treaty  with  you  on  this 
fubjeft,    I  do  aflure   you;    and   it 
piques  us  not  a  little  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter of  our  houfe  refuied.    You  don1 
know  the  confequence,    I  can  tell 
you,  of  fuch  an  indignity  offered  ir 
this  country." 

"  Refufedl  my  lord — Toendeavc 
to  obviate  this  charge  would  be  to 
put  an  affront  upon  your  lordfhip's 
juftice,  as  well  as  an  indignity  offer- 
ed to  your  truly  noble  houfe." 
"  He  arofe  in  anger,  and  fwore  thai 
he  would  not  be  treated  with  con? 
tempt. 

"  I  Hood  up  too  :  "  And  if  I  am, 
my  lord,  with  indignity,  it  is  not 
what  I  have  been  u fed  to  bear." 
"  Signor  Jeronymo  was  difturbed. 
He  faid,  he  had  oppoied  our  feeing 
each  othe;-.  He  knew  his  brother's 
"  warmth  | 
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*'  warmth ;  and  I,  he  faid,  from  the 
"'  fcenes  that  had  before  patted,  ought 
"  perhaps  to  have  fhewn  more  pity  than 
«'  refentment. 

"  It  was  owing  to  my  regard  for 
"  the  delicacy  of  your  fifter,  Signer 
"  Jcronymo,"  faid  I,  ("  for  whom  I 
ft  have  'the  tendered  fentiments)  as 
"  well  as  to  do  juftrce  to  my  own 
"  conduct  towards  her,  that  I  could 
"  not  help  fhewing>myfelf  affected  by 
*'  the  word  refujedt" 

"  AffeSed  by  the  word  refufed !" 
"  Sir,"  faid  the  general, — "Yes,  you 
"  have  foft  words  for  hard  meanings. 
*<  Exit  I,  who  have  not  your  choice  of 
"  words,  make  ufe  of  thole  that  are 
"  explained  by  actions." 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  my  lord,  that  I 
*'  might  rather  have  been  favoured 
"  with  your  weight  in  the  propofed 
«•  compromife,  than  to  have  met  with 
"  your  difpleafure." 

*'  Conhder,  chevalier,  coolly  con- 
"  fider  this  matter:  how  fliall  we  an- 
'*  fwerittoour  country,  (we  are  pub- 
"  lick  people,  Sir)  to  the  church,  to 
"  which  we  (land  related  ;  to' our  own 
«  character;  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
"  our  houfe  to  a  proteftant  ?  You  fay 
**  you  are  concerned  for  her  honour  : 
**  what  muft  we,  what  can  we  fay  in 
"  her  behalf,  if  Hie  be  reflected  upon 
"  as  a  love-fick  girl,  who,  though 
«*•  ftedfaft  in  her  religion,  could  refuie 
*{  men  of  the  firft  confederation,  all  of 
"  her  own  religion  and  country,  and 
"  let  a  foreigner,  an  Englifhman,  carry 
«  her  off?" 

"  Preferving  neverthelefs  'oy  Jlipu- 
"  lation,  you  will  remember,  my  lord, 
*'  her  religion. — If  you  mall  have  fo 
tl  much  to  anfwer  for  to  the  world 
t(  with  fuch  a  ftipulation  in  the  lady's 
*'  favour;  what  mail  I  be  thought 
"  of,  who,  though  I  am  not,  norwifh 
"  to  be,  a  publick  man,  am  not  of  a 
f(  low  or  inconfiderable  family,  if  I, 
*'  again  ft  my  conference,  renounce  my 
*'  religion  and  my  country,  for  aeon - 
"  fideration,  that,  though  the  higheft 
"  in  private  life,  is  a  partial  and  fel- 
'*  fifh  consideration  ?" 

"  No  more,  no  more,  Sir — If  you 
€<  can  defpife  worldly  grandetir  j  if  you 
"  can  fet  light  by  riches,  honours, 
*'  love  j  my  li'fter  has  this  to  be  faid  in 
"  her  praife,  that  flie  is*  the  firft  wo- 
*'  man,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  who  fell 
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"  in  love  with  a  philofophcr:  and  fhe 
<c  mu ft,  I  think,  take  the  confequence 
"  of  fuch  a  peculiarity.     Her  example. 
*'  will  not  have  many  followers." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  it  will,"  faid  Je- 
"  ronymo,  "  if  Mr.  Grandifonbe  the 
t(  philofopher.  If  women  were  to  be 
"  regimented,  he  would  carry  an  army 
"  into  the  field  without  beat  of  drum.1' 
*'  I  was  vexed  to  find  an  affair  that 
"  h?.d  penetrated  my  heart  go  offfo 
**  lightly;  but  the  levity  fhewn  by 
'*  the  general  was  followed  by  Jero-. 
t(  nymo,  in  order  to  make  the  paft 
"  warmth  between  us  forgotten. 

"  I  left  the  brothers  together.  As 
"  I  paffed  through  the  ialoon,  I  had 
"  the  pteafure  of' hearing,  by  a  whif- 
"  per  from  Camilla,  that  her  young; 
"  lady  was  fomewhat  more  compofed 
(t  for  the  operation  fhe  had  yielded  to,- 
"  In  the  afternoon,  the  general  made 
"  me  a  vifit  at  my  lodgings.  He  told 
"  me,  he  had  taken  amifs  fome  things 
"  that  had  fallen  from  my  mouth. 

"  I  owned  that  I  was  at  one  time 
"  warm;  but  excufed  myfelf  by  bis 
<c  example. 

"  I  urged  him  to  promote  my  In- 
"  tereft  as  to  the  propofed  compromife* 
"  He  gave  me  no  encouragement :  but 
"  took  down  my  propofals  in  writing. 
"  He  afked  me,  if  my  father  were. 
"  as  tenacious  in  the  article  of  religion. 
"  as  I  was  ? 

"  I  told  him,  that  I  had  forborne  to 
"  write  any  thing  of  the  affair  to  my 
"  father. 

"  That,  he  faid,  was  fin-prizing. 
"  He  had  always  apprehended,  that  a 
"  man  who  pretended  to  be  ftriclt 
"  in  religion,  be  it  what  religion  it 
*'  would,  mould  be  uniform.  He  who 
"  could  dilpenle  with  one  duty,  might 
"  with  another.  ' 

f<  I  anfwered,  that  having  no  viev£ 
"  to  addrels  Lady  Clementina,  I  had! 
"  only  given  my  father  general  ac- 
"  counts  of  the  favour  I  had  met  with 
"  from  a  family  fo  confiderable  :  that  it 
*'  was  but  very  lately  that  I  had  enter- 
"  tained  any  "hopes  at  a!!,  as  he  muft 
tl  know;  that  thofe  hopes  were  al- 
"  layed  by  my  fears  that  the  articles 
"  of  religion  and  rdidence  would  be 
"  an  iniuperable  obllacle  :  but  that  it 
l<  was  my  refoiution,  in  the  fame  hour 
<c  that  T  could  have  any  profpeft  of 
<c  fucce^iing,  to  lay  all  before  hiinj 
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and  I  was  fure  of  his  approbation 
and  confent  to  an  alliance  fo  an- 
fwerable  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
own  fpirit. 

"  The  general,  at  parting,  with  a 
haughty  air,  faid  "  I  take  my  leave, 
chevalier;  I  fuppofe  you  will  not 
be  in  hafte  to  leave  Bologna.  I  am 
extremely  fcnfible  of  the  indignity 
you  have  call  upon  us  all.  lam— " 
and  fwore — "  We  fhall  not  difgrace 
our  fifter  and  ourfelves,  by  courting 
your  acceptance  of  her.  I  under- 
fland,  that  Olivia  is  in  love  with 
you' too.  Thefe  contentions  for  you 
may  give  you  confequence  with 
yourfelf:  but  Olivia  is  not  a  Cle- 
mentina. You  are  in  a  country 
jealous  of  family-honour.  Ours 
is  a  firft  family  in  it.  You  know 
not  what  you  have  done,  Sir." 
<c  What  you  have  faid,  my  lord,  I 
have  not  deferred  of  you.  It  can  not 
be  anfwered,  at  leaft  by  me.  I  mail 
not  leave  Bologna  till  I  apprize  you 
of  it,  and  till  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  aflured,  that  I  cannot  have  any 
hope  of  the  honour  once  defigned 
me.  I  will  only  add,  that  my  prin- 
ciples were  well  known  before  I  was 
written  to  at  Vienna." 
"  And  do  you  reproach  us  with 
that  ftep  ?  It  was  a  bafe  one.  It 
had  not  my  concurrence."  He 
went  from  me  in  a  paflion. 
"  I  had  enough  at  my  heart,  Dr. 
Bartlett,  had  I  been  fpared  this  in- 
fult  from  a  brother  of  Clementina. 
It  went  very  hard  with  me  to  be 
threatened.  But,  I  thank  God, 
I  do  not  deferve  the  treatment." 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

JWISS  BYRON.     IN    CONTINUATION. 

LONDON,  FRJDAV   MORNING   MAR.   31. 

HERE,  my  Lucy,  once  more  I  am. 
We  arrived  yefterday  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Lady  Betty  Williams  and  Mifs  Cle- 
ments have  been  already  to  welcome 
me  on  my  return.  My  coufin  favs, 
they  are  infeparable.  I  am  glad  of'it, 
for  Lady  Betty's  fake. 

Dr.  Bartlett  is  extremely  obliging. 
One  would  think,  that  he  arid  his  kinT- 
man  give  up  all  their  time  in  tranfcrib- 
ing  for  us.  I  fend  you  now  his 


feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  letters.  Trf 
reading%the  two  latter,  we  were  ftruck 
(for  the*  two  fiftcrs  and  my  lord  werd 
with  us)  with  the  noblenefs  of  Cle- 
mentina. Her  motive,  through  her 
•whole  delirium,  is  fo  apparently  owing 
to  her  concern  for  the  foul  of  the  man 
me  loved,  (entirely  regardlefs  of  any 
intereft  of  her  own)  that  we  all  forgot 
what  had  been  fo  long  our  wifhes,  and 
joined  in  giving  preference  to  her. 


DR.  BARTLETT'S  SEVENTH 

LETTER. 

T  Had  another  vifit  paid  me/* 
*  proceeds  Mr.  Grandifon,  "  two 
hours  after  the  general  left  me,  by 
the  kind-hearted  Camilla,  diiguifed 
as  before. 

"  I  come  now,  chevalier,"  faid  /he, 
with  the  marchionefs's  connivance, 
and,  I  may  fay,  by  her  command  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  command 
of  Signer  Jeronymo,  who  knows 
of  my  laft  attendance  upon  you, 
though  no  one  elfe  does,  not  even 
the  marchionefs-i  He  gave  me  thia 
letter  for  you." 

"  But  how  does  the  nobleft  young 
lady  in  Italy,  Camilla  ?  How  does 
Lady  Clementina?" 
"  More  compofed  than  we  could 
have  hoped  for  from  the  height  of 
her  delirium.  It  <was  high ;  for  me 
has  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  having 
feenyou  this  morning." 
"  The  marchionefs  had  bid  her  fry, 
that  although  I  had  now  given  her* 
defpair  inftead  of  hope,  yet  that  fhe 
owed  it  to  my  merit,  and  to  the 
fenfe  me  had  of  the  benefits  they 
had  actually  received  at  my  hands, 
to  let  me  know,  that  it  was  but  too 
likely  that  refentments  might  be 
carried  to  an  unhappy  length  ;  and 
that  therefore  me  wifhed  I  would 
leave  B©logna  for  the  prelent.  l£ 
happier  profpefts  prefented,  me 
would  be  the  firil  to  congratulate 
me  upon  them. 

"  I  opened  the  letter  of  my  kind 
Jeronymo.  Thefe  were  the  con- 
tents— 


T  Am  infinitely  concerned,  mydeaf 

"    Grandifon,    to    find    a   man 

equally  generous  and  brave  as  my 

brother  is,  hurried  away  by  paffion. 

You  may  have  afted  with  your  tii'ual 

'*'  magna- 
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magnanimity  in  preferring  your  re-  " 
ligion  to  your  love,  and  to  your 
!>iory.  I,  for  my  part,  think  you 
to  be  a  diftrefied  man.  If  you  are 
not,  you  mult  be  very  infeniible  to 
the  merits  of  an  excellent  woman, 
and  very  xingrateful  to  the  djftinc- 
tion  me  honours  you  with.  I  muft 
write  in  this  ftile,  -.and  think  me  " 
does  honour  by  ;t  even  to  my  Gran-  " 
difon.  But  fliould  the  confequences  " 
of  this  affair  be  unhappy  for  either  *' 
of  you;  if,  in  particular,  for  my  " 
brother  j  what  caufe  of  regret  «' 
would  our  family  have,  that  a  " 
younger  brother  was  faved  by  the  " 
hand  which  deprived  them  of  a  " 
more  worthy  dd-r?  If  for  you,  " 
how  deplorable  would  be  the  re-  «« 
flection,  r_hat  you  faved  one  brother,  tf 
and  periflied  by  the  hand  of  ano-  " 
ther  !  Would  to  God  that  his  paf-  " 
fion  and  your  fpirit,  were  more  mo-  «c 
derate!  But  let  me  requeft  this  fa-  « 
vour  of  you :  that  you  retire  to  Flo- 
rence, for  a  few  days,  at  leaft.  <( 
"  How  unhappy  am  I,  that  I  am  dif-  " 
abled  from  taking  part  in  a  more  " 
aclive  mediation !  — Yet  the  gene-  ' 
ral  admires  you.  But  how  can  we 
blame  in  him  a  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  family,  in  which  he  would 
be  glad  at  his  foul  to  include  a  zeal 
for  yours. 
'*  For  God's  fake  quit  Bologna  for 
a  few  days  only.  Clementina  is  " 
more  fedate.  I  have  carried  it,  that  " 
her  confeffor  ihall  not  at  prefent  vi-  " 
lit  her ;  yet  he  is  an  honeft  and  a  " 
pious  man.  " 
'<  What  a  fatality!  Every  one  to  " 
mean  well,  yet  every  one  to  be  mi-  " 
ferable !  And  can  'iJigion  be  the  " 
caufe  of  fo  much  unhappinefs  ?  I  " 
cannot  atf ;  I  can  only  rJjiett.  My  " 
dear  friend,  let  me  know  by  a  line, 
that  you  will  depart  from  Bologna  " 
to-morrow  j  and  you  will  then  a  " 
little  lighten  the  heart  of  your  " 
"  JERONYMO."  " 


whom  the  refentments  might  b? 
fuppofed  to  arife,  would  better  con- 
fider  cf  every  thing :  but  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  me,  I  bid  Camilla  fay, 
to  be  far  diftant  from  Bologna  5  be- 
caufe  I  ftill  preiumed  to  hope  for  a 
happy  turn  in  my  favour. 
"  I  wrote  to  Signer  Jeronymo  tp 
the  fame  effect.  I  affured  him  of 
my  high  regard  for  his  gallant  bro- 
ther 5  I  deplored  the  occafion  which 
had  fubjefted  me  to  the  general's 
difpleafurej  bid  him  depend  upon 
my  moderation.  I  referred  to  my 
known  refolution  of  long  {landing;, 
to  avoid  a  meditated  rencontre  with 
any  man  ;  urging,  that  he  might, 
for  that  reafon,  the  more  fecurely 
rely  upon  my  care  to  fhun  any 
afts  of  offence  either  to  or  from  a 
fon  of  the  Marquis  della  Porrettaj 
a  brother  of  my  dear  friend  Jero- 
nymo, and  of  the' moil  excellent  and 
beloved  of  lifters! 

"  Neither  the  marchionefs  nor  Jero- 
nymo were  fatisfied  with  the  an- 
fwers  I  returned  :  but  what  could 
I  do  ?  I  had  prom i  fed  the  general 
that  I  would  not  leave  Eologna  till 
I  had  apprized  him  of  my  intention, 
to  do  fo  ;  and  I  ftill  was  willing, 
as  I  bid  Camilla  tell  the  marchio- 
nefs, to  indulge  my  hopes  of  fome 

i  urn. 

"  1  he  marquis*,  thebilhop,  and  ge- 
neral, went  to  Urbino  ;  und  there, 
as  I  learned  from  my  Jeronymo,  it 
was  determined,  in  full  affembly, 
that  Grandiibn,  as  well  from  dif- 
ference in  religion,  as  from  infe- 
riority in  degree  and  fortune,  was 
unworthy  of  their  alliance  :  and  it 
was  hinted  to  the  general,  that  he 
was  equally  unworthy  of  his  refent- 
ment. 

"  While  the  father  and  two  bro- 
thers were  at  Urbino,  Lady  Cle- 
mentina gave  hopes  of  a  fedate 
mind.  She  defired  her  mother  to 
allow  her  to  fee  me:  but  the  mar- 
chionefs, believing  there  were  no 


"  I  fent  my  grateful  compliments  "  hopes  of  my  complying  with  their 

to  the  marchionefs  by  Camilla.     I  '  terms,  and  being  afraid  of  the  con- 

befought  her    to   believe,   that  my  '  iequer.ces,  and  of  incurring  blame 

conduft  on  this  ocuillon  fli.nild  be  '  '  from  the  reft  of  her  family,   now 

fuch  as  fliould  merit  her  approba-  «  efpecially  that  they  were  abfent,  and 

tion.     I  exprefled  my  grief  foi   the  '  confuiring   together  on  what  -ivas 

apprehended    refentments.     i    was  '  proper  to  be  done,  defired  ihe  would 

fure  that  a  man  fo  noble,  fo  gene-  c  not  think  of  it. 

jws,  fo  brave,  as  was  the  man  from  "  This    refuial   made  Clementina 
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the  more  earned  for  in  interview. 
Signor  Jeronymo  gave  his  advice  in 
favour  of  it.  The  misfortune  he 
had  met  with,  had  added  to  his 
weight  with  the  family.  It  is  a 
family  of  harmony  and  love.  They 
were  hardly  more  particularly  fond 
of  Clementina  than  they  were  of 
one  another,  throughout  the  feveral 
branches  of  it:  ttys  harmony  among 
them  added  greatly  to  the  family- 
confequence,  as  well  in  pub.lick  as 
private.  Till  the  attempt  that  was 
made  upon  their  Jeronyrno,  they 
had  not  known  calamity. 
•"  But  the  confeffor  ftrengthening 
the  marchionefs's  apprehenfion.s  of 
what  the  co.nfequence  of  indulging 
the  young  lady  might  be,  all  Jero- 
nymo's  weight  would  have  failed  to 
carry  this  point,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  enterprize  of  Clementina,  which 
extremely  alarmed  them,  and  made 
them  give  into  her  wifhes. 
"  Camilla  has  enabled  me  to  give 
the  following  melancholy  account 
of  it,  to  the  only  man  on  earth  to 
whom  I  could  communicate  parti- 
culars, the  very  recollection  of 
which  tears  my  heart  in  pieces. 
"  The  young  lady's  malady,  after 
fome-  favourable  fymptoms  which 
went  off,  returning  in  another  fhape, 
her  talkativenefs  continued  ;  but  the 
hurry  with  which  fhe  fpoke  and 
a£led,  gave  place  to  a  fedatenefs  that 
fhe  feemed  very  fond  of.  They 
did  not  fuffer  her  to  go  out  of  her 
chamber;  which  ihe  took  not  well : 
but  Camilla,  being  abfent  about  an 
hour,  on  her  return  miffed  her,  and 
alarmed  the  whole  houfe  upon  it. 
Every  part  of  it,  and  of  the  garden, 
was  fearched.  From  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  they  dared  not  fo  much  as 
whifper  to  one  another,  they  dread- 
ed to  find  her  whom  they  fo  carefully 
fought  after. 

"  At  laft,  Camilla  feeing,  as  fhe 
fuppofed,  one  of  the  maid-fervants 
coming  down  ftairs  with  remarka- 
ble tranquillity,  as  fhe  thought,  in 
her  air  and  manner;  "  Wretch!" 
faid  flic,  "  how  compofed  do  you 
feem  to  be  in  a  ftorm  that  agitates 
every  body  elfe  !" 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,    Ca- 
milla," returned  the  fuppofed  fer- 
vant. 
«  O  my  lady !  my  very  Lady  Cle- 


mentina,  in  Laura's  cloaths!  Whi- 
ther are  you  going,  Madam  ? — But 
let  the  marchionefs  know,"  (faid 
fhe  to  one  of  the  women-fervants 
who  then  appeared  ia  fight)  "  that 
we  have  found  my  young  lady— 
What,  dear  Madam,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ? — Go,  Martina,"  (to 
another  woman-fervant)  "  go  this 
inftant  to  my  lady  ! — Dear  Lady 
Clementina,  what  concern  have  you 
given  us !" 

"  And  thus  fhe  went  on,  afking 
queftions  of  her  young  lady,  and 
giving  orders  almoft  in  the  fame 
breath,  till  the  marchionefs  came  to, 
them  in  a  joyful  hurry,  from  one  of 
the  pavillions  in  the  garden,  into 
which  fiie  had  thrown  herfelf;  tor- 
tured by  her  fears,  and  dreading  the 
approach  of  every  fervant,  with  fa- 
tal tidings. 

"  The  young  lady  flood  Mill,  but 

with  great  compofure.    "  I  --will  go, 

Camilla,"  faid  fhe;  "  indeed  I  will. 

You   difturb  me  by  your  frantick 

1  ways,  Camilla.     I  wifh  you  would 

;  be   as  fedate  and    calm  as   I  am  : 

:  what's  the  matterwith  the  woman?" 

"   Her   mother    folding  her  arms 

;  about  her — "  Q  my  fweet  girl  !" 

:  faid  flie,  "  How  could  you  terrify 

;  us  thus!  What's   the  meaning  of 

;  this  difguife  ?    Whither  were   you 

'  going?" 

"  Why,  Madam,  I  was  going  on. 

:  God's   errand ;   not  on  my  own— « 

What  is    come   to  Camilla?  The 

1  poor  creature  is  befide  herfelf!" 

"  O  my  dear!"  faid   her   mother, 
:  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  he 
into  her  own  apartment    (Camilla 
following,    weeping   with   joy   for 
having  found  her)  "  tell  me,"  fai< 
fhe,  "  tell  me,  has  Laura  furnil 
you  with  thisdrefs?" 
tf  Why  no,  Madam  ;  I'll  tell  yoi 
the  whole  truth.     I  went  and  hk 
myfelf  in  Laura's  room,  while  fin 
changed  her  cloaths  :   I  faw  when 
fhe  put    thofe  fhe  took  off  j     and 
when  fhe  had  left  the  room,  I  pv 
them  on." 
"  And    for  what?   For  what,  my 
dear  ?  Tell  me  what  you  defigned  ?' 
*'  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  afhai 
to  tell.      It    was    God's  errand 
was  going  upon." 
"  What  was  the  errand  ? 
".  Don't  weep  then,  my  dear  mam 
««  ma, 
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ma,  and  I'll  tell  you.  Do  let  me 
kifs  away  thcfe  tears."— And  fhe 
tenderly  embraced  her  mother. 
"  Why,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
talk  to  the  Chevalier  Grandifon.  I 
had  many  fine  thoughts  upon  my 
pillow  j  and  I  believed  I  could  fay 
a  great  deal  to  the  purpofe  to  him  j 
and  you  told  me  I  muft  not  fee 
him  :  fo  I  thought  I  would  not. 
But  then  I  had  other  notions  came 
into  my  head  ;  and  I  believed,  if  I 
could  talk  freely  to  him,  I  mould 
convince  him  of  his  errors.  "  Now," 
thought  I,  "  I  know  he  will  mind 
what  I  fay  to  him,  more  than  per- 
haps he  will  my  brother  the  bifhop, 
or  Father  Marefcotti."  I  am  a  iun- 
ple  girl,  and  can  have  no  intereft  in 
his  converfion  ;  for  he  has  refufed 
me,  you  know  :  fo  there  is  an  end 
of  all  matters  between  him  and  me. 
I  never  was  refufed  before :  <was  I, 
my  mamma?  I  never  will  be  twice 
refufed.  Yet  I  owe  him  no  ill-will. 
And  if  one  can  fave  a  foul,  you 
know,  Madam,  there  is  no  harm 
in  that.  So  it  is  God's  errand  I  go 
upon,  and  not  my  own.  And  mall 
I  net  go  ?  Yes,  I  {hall.  I  know  you 
will  give  me  leave." — She  curtfied. 
Silence  is  permifTion!  Thank  you, 
Madam."— And  feemed  to  be  go- 
ing. 

"  Well  might  her  mother  be  filent. 
She  could  not  fpeak;  but  rifing, 
went  after  her  to  the  door,  and  tak- 
ing her  hand,  fobbed  over  it  her  de- 
nial, (as  Camilla  defcribed  it ;)  and 
brought  her  back,  and  motioned  to 
her  to  fit  down. 

"  She  whifpered  Camilla,  "  What 
ails  my  mamma?  Can  you  tdl  ? — 
But  fee  hew  calm,  how  compofed, 
lam!  This  world,  Camilla!  what 
a  vain  thing  is  this  world  !"  and  fhe 
looked  up.  »  And  fo  I  (hall  tell 
the  chevalier.  I  ihall  tell  him  not 
to  refufe  Heaven,  though  he  has  re- 
fufed a  fimple  girl,  who  was  no 
enemy  to  him,  and  might  have  been 
a  faithful  guide  to  him  thither,  for 
what  he  knew.  Now  all  thefe  things 
I  wanted  to  fay  to  him,  and  a  vaft 
deal  morej  and  when  I  have  told 
him  my  mind,  I  (hall  be  ea'fy." 
t(  Will  my  precious  girl  be  eafy," 
broke  out  into  fpeech  her  weeping 
mother,  "  when  you  have  told  the 
chevalier  you?  mind  ?  Ycu  ,/&«//  tell 


him  your  mind,  my  dear ;  and  God 
reftore  my  child  to  peace  and  to 
me!" 

"  -Well  now,  my  mamma,  this  is 
a  good  fign — For  if  I  have  moved 
you  to  oblige  me,  why  may  I  not 
move  him  to  oblige  himfelf?— * 
That's  all  I  have  in  view.  He  has 
been  my  tutor,  and  I  want,  me- 
thinks,  to  return  the  favour,  and 
be  his  tutorefs  ;  and  fo  you  will  let 
me  go — Won't  you  ?" 
"  No,  my  dear,  we  will  fend  for 
him." 

"  Well,  that  may  do  as  wellj  pro- 
vided you  will  let  us  be  alone  toge- 
ther :  for  thefe  proud  men  may  be 
afhamtd,  before  company,  to  own, 
themfelves  convinced  by  a  fimple 
girh" 

"  But,  my  cleared  love,  whither1 
would  you  have  gone  ?  Do  you  know 
where  the  chevaljer's  lodgings  are  ?" 
"  She  paufed.  — "  She  does  not, 
furely,  Camilla!1* 
"  Camilla  repeated  the  queftion, 
that  the  young  lady  might  herfeif 
anfwer  it. 

"  She  looked  as  if  ccnfidering— 
Then,  **  Why  no,  truly,"  faidfiie| 
I  did  not  think  of  that :  but  every 
body  in  Bologna  knowS  where  the 
Chevalier  Grandifon  lives.  Don't 
'you  think  fo— But  when  mail  he 
ccme?  That  will  be  better ;  much' 
better." 

"  You  mail  go,  Camilla,  difguifed 
as  before.  Probably  he  has  not 
quitted  Bologna  yet.  And  let  him 
know  to  a  tittle,  all  that  has  pafle J, 
on  this  attempt  of  the  dear  foul — 
If  he  can  bring  his  mind  to  comply 
with  our  terms,  'it  may  not  yet  be 
too  late-,  though  it  will  be  fo  after" 
my  lord  and  my  t\vo  Ions  return 
from  Urbino,  but  (mail  are  my 
hopes  from  him.  If  the  interview 
makes  my  poor  child  eafy^  that  will 
be  a  blelied  event :  we  (hail  ail  re- 
joice in  that.  Mean  time,  comes 
with  me,  my  dear— But  firu  refume 
your  own  drefs — And  then  we  will 
tell  Jeronynio  what  we  were  deter- 
mined upon.  He  will  be  plcafed 
with  it,  I  know." 
*  You  tell  me,  my  good  Mifs  Byron, 
that  I  cannot  be  too  particular  :  yet 
the  melancholy  tale,  I  fee,  afte&s  yott 
too  ftnfibly  ;  as  it  alfo  does  my  Lord 
and  Lady  L.  and  Mifs  Grandifon . 
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wonder,  when  the  trail  fcribing  of 
,  them  has  the  lame  efK.*i:  u;vm  me,  as 
the  reading  had  at  my  firti:  being  fa- 
voured with  the  letters  that  give  the 
moving  particulars/ 

fli.  BART-LETT'S  EIGHTH  LETTER. 

*  T  Proceed  now  to  give  an  account  of 

'  Mr.  Grandifon's  interview  with 
'  Lady  Clementina. 

*  He  had  no  fooner  heard  the  pre- 
'  ceding  particulars,  than  he  battened 
'  to  her,  thougbwith  a  toAffrea  heart. 

'  He   was  introduced  to  the   mar- 

*  cluontfs    and   Sign  or  Jcronymo,  in 
*•  the  apartment  of  the  latter; 

"  I  fuppofe,"  faid  the  marchionefs, 
'  after  fir  it  civilities,  "  Camilla  has 
"  told  you  the  way  we  are  now  in. 
"•'  The  dear  creature  has  a  great  defire 
**  to  talk  with  you.  Who  knows,  but 
*"'  file  may  be  eafier  after  flit-  has  been 
**  humoured  ? — She  is  more  compok-d 
**  than  /he  was,  fince  ihe  knows  ihe 
*'•  may  expect  to  fee  you.  Poor  thing ! 
**  me  has  hopes  of  converting  you." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  faid  Jeronr- 
*.:  mo,  "  that  companion  for  her  dii- 
*'  ordered  mind  may  have,  that  e*ftit 
*'  upon  my  Grandilbn,  which  argu- 
*:  merit  has  not  had! — PoorGrandi- 
ce  ion  !  I  can  pity  you  at  my  heart. 
"  Thefe  are  hard  trials  to  your  huma- 
*'  nity !  Your  diftrefs  is  written  in 
*«  your  countenance!" 

"  It  is  deeper  written  in  my  heart," 
"  faid  I. 

"  Indeed,  Dr.  Bartktt,  it  was. 

"  The  marchionefs  rang.  Camilla 
"'  came  in.  "'See/'  faid  (he,  "  if 
"  Clementina  is  difpofed  now  to  admit 
"  of  the  chevalier's  vifrt;  and  afk  her, 
6f  if  me  will  have  her  mamma  Jntro- 
"  duce  him  to  her." 

"  By  all  means,"  was  the  anfwer 
**  returned. 

(l  Clemej'itina  at  our  entrance  was 
"  fitting  at  the  window,  a  book  in  her 
*'  hand.  She  ftood  up.  A  great,  but 
(C  folemn  compofure  appeared  in  her 
tc  air  and  afrtx:t. 

fi  The  marchionefs  went  to  the.  win-1 
*/  dow,  holding  her  handkerchief  at 
•"  her  eyes,  I  approached  with  pro- 
*f  f  iund  refpecl  her  Clementina ;  but 
*'  my  heart  was  too  full  to  foe.ik  iirft 
«*  ^ $/:e  could  fpeak.  She  did,  with- 
."  cut  hesitation-- 

**  You  are  nothing  to  me  now,  che- 


"  valierj  you  have  refufed  rne,  .yo-jf 
"  know;  and  I  thank  you  :  you  are  in 
<(  the  right,  I  believe.  I  am  a  very 
"  proud  creature.  And  you  faw  what 
"  trouble  I  gave  to  the  beft  of  parents, 
"  and  friends.  You  are  certainly  in 
"  the  right.  She  that  can  give  ib  much- 
"  con-cern  to  them,  mult  make  any 
<f  man  afraid  of  her.  But  religion,  it 
"  feems,  is  your  pretence.  Now  I  am 
"  forry  that  you  are  an  obftinate  main 
'•'  You  know  better,  chevalier.  \  think 
"  you  Jbould  know  better.  But  you' 
"  have  been  my  tutor.  Shall  1  be 
"  yours  ?" 

"  I  fi'iall  attend  to  eyery  inftru^lion 
'*  that  you  will  lionour  me  wish."  ' 

"  But  let  me,  Sir,  comfort  my 
V  mamma." 

"  She  went  to  her,  and  kneeled: 
*'  Why  weeps  my  mamma?"  taking  a 
"  hand  in  each  of  hers,  and  kidiag 
"  firit  one,  then  the  other.  "Beconi- 
"  forted,  nry  mamma.  You  fee  I  am 
"  quite  well.  You  fee  I  am  fedate — 
"•  Blt'i's  yotrt-  Cicnientinat" 

"  God  bid's  my  child!" 

"  She  arofe  from  her  knees ;  'Sncf 
"  fteuping  towards  me — "  You  are 
"  vx-ry  fiicnt.  Sir;  and  very  lad.— 
{<  Eut  I  don't  want  you  to  be  fad. — 
"  Silent  I  will  allow  yon  to  be  ;  be- 
*'  caufe  the  tutored  ihould  be  all  ear. 
"  So  I  ui'ed  to  be  to  you." 

"  She  then  turned  her  face  from  me, 
"  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead — 
"  I   had  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  you; 
"  but   I  have  furgot  it   all — Why  do 
<c  you' look  ib  melancholy,  chevalier 
"  You  know  your  own  mind  ;  and  yoi 
**  did  what  you  thought  jute  and  fit 
"  Did  you  not?  'IVll  me,  Sir." 

"  Tlicn  turning  to  her  weepir 
ft  mother — "  .The  poor  chevalier  car 
"  not  ipeak,  Madam. — Yet  had  no- 
*'  body  to  bid  him  do  thvs,  or  bid  him 
"  do  that — He  is  forry,  to  be  fure  !— 
<«  Well,  but,  Sir,""  lalicin.;  to  me, 
"  Don't  be  forrv.— »AnJ :  vtt  the  man 
"  who  once  renifed  me — Ah,  cheva- 
«{  lier  !  I  thought  that  was  very  cruel  < 
"  you  :  bat  I  ibon  got  over  it.  Yoi 
«  fee  how  fedate  I  am  now,  C:\nnc 
<*  you  be  as  fedate  as  I  am  ?" 

"  What  could  I  fay?  I  could 
"  foothe  her :  me  boafte-J  of  her  fe- 
"  datenefs,  I  could  not  argue  \vifh- 
<>  her.  Could  I  have  been  hers,  could 
<'  rny  compromife  have  been  allowr-i 
"  of,  I  cuwU  have  been  unrdcrvcd  ii» 
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**  my  declarations.  Was  ever  man  fb 
*'  unhappily  circumftanced  ?  —  Why 
*'  did  not  the  family  forbid  me  to  come 
"  near  them  ?  Why  did  not  my  Jero- 
•"  nyino  renounce  friendlhip  with  me  ? 
"  Why  did  this  excellent  mother  bind 
**  me  to  her,  by  the  fweet  ties  of  kind- 
"  nefs  and  efteem  5  eqgr.ging  all  my 
*{  reverence  and  gratitude? 

<(  But  let  me  alk  you,  chevalier, 
*'  how  could  you  be  Ib  unreafonable  as 
'*  to  expeft,  that  I  mould  change  my 
*'  religion,  when  you  were  fo  very  te- 
**  nacious  of  yours  ?  Were  you  not 
*'  'very  unreafona'ble  to  expect  this  ?— 
t(  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  you  men 
**  think,  it  is  no  matter  for  us  women 
'*  to  have  any  confciences,  fo  as  we  do 
'  butihuly  yoiir  will-s,  a«d  do  our  duty 
'  by  you.  Men  look  upon  themfelves 

*  as  Gods  of  the  earth,  and  on    us 

*  women  but  as  their  miniftering  fer- 
'  vants  ?  But  I  did  not  expeft  thatjo« 
'  would  be  fo   unreafmiable.      You 
'  ufed  to   fpeak  highly   of   our  fex. 
'  Good  women,  you  ultd  to  lay,  were 
'  angels.     And  many  a  time  have  you 

*  made  me  proud  that  I  was  a  wo- 
'  man.     How   could  jott,    chevalier, 
'  be  fo  unreafonabie?" 

"  May  I,  Madam,"  to  her  mother, 
"  acquaint  her  with  the  propofals  I 
**  made? — She  feems  to  think,  that  I 
t(  infixed  xipon  herchange  of  religion." 

'*  It  was  not  defigncd  Hie  lliould 
f<  think  fo  :  b\at  I  remember  now,  that 
"  fhe  would  not  let  me  tell  all  I  had  to 
*{  fay,  when  I  was  making  my  report 
"  to  her  of  what  had  jiafled  between 
**  the  bifliop  and  you.  It  was  enough, 
t{  me  laid,  that  Ihe  had  been  refilled  j 
<l  Ihe  befought  me  to  fpare  the  reft  : 
*'  and  fmce  that,  me  has  not  been  in 
*'  fuch  a  way  that  we  cmdd  talk  to 
"  her  on  that  part  of  the  fubjeft.  We 
**  took  jt  for  granted,  that  foe  knew 
*(  it  all,  becaufe  ive  did.  Could  we 
*'  have  yielded  to  your  propofals,  we 
*'  fliould  have  enforced  them  upon  her. 
*'  — rlf  you  acquaint  her  with  what 
"  you  had  propofed,  it  may  make  her 
"  think  fhe  has  not  been  defpifed,  as 
"  ihe  calls  it ;  the  notion  of  which 
*'  changed  her  temper,  from  over- 
*'  thoughtful  to  over-lively." 

*'  No  need  of  fpeaking  low  to  each 
"  other,"  faid  the  young  lady.  tl  After 
*'  your  flight,  Sir,  you  may  let  me 
**  hear  &nj  //^/zg-.-^Madam!  you  fee 
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"  how  fedate  I  am.  I  have  quite  over- 
"  come  myfelf.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
"  faying  any  thing  before  me." 

<l  Slight,  my  deareft  Lady  Clemen - 
"  tina !  Heaven  is  my  witnefs,  your 
"  honoured  mamma  is  my  witnefs, 
'*  that  I  have  not  flighted  you  ! — The 
"  conditions  I  had  prcpo.'ed,  could 
**  they  have  been  complied  with,  would 
'*  have  made  me  the  happieft  of  men  !'" 

"  Yes,  and  me  the  •un'happiefl:  of 
*<  women.  Why  you  refufed  me,  did 
<«  you  not?"  And  putting  "both  her 
"  hands  fpread  before  her  face;  "  Don't 
* c  let  it  be  told  abroad,  that  a  claugh- 
"  ter  of  that  belt  of  mothers  was  re- 
"  filled  by  any  man  lei's  than  a  prince  1 
"  — Fie  upon  that  daughter"!  to  "be 
'<  able  to  Hand  before,  the  proud  re- 

*  fuferP'     [She   walked   from  nu-.J 
{  I  am  afhamed  of  myfelf! — O  Mrs. 
'  Beaumont !  but  forjou  / — My  fecret 

*  had  been  buried  here,"  putting  one 
'  hand  on  her  bofom,  holding  Hill  the 
'  ctljev  before  her  face. — "  But,  Sir, 
'  Sir,"  coming  towards  me,   <(  don't 
'  fpeak!    Let  me  have  all  my  talk  out. 
'  — and  then — everlafting  ilknce   be 

*  my  portion  !" 

"  How  her  mother  wept!  How  was 
«  laffeaed! 

"  I  had  a  great:  deal  to  fay  to  you, 
"  I  thought:  I  wanted  to  convince 
"  you  of  your  errors.  I  wanted  /;* 
"  favour  of  you,  Sir:  mine  w.as  a 
«*  pure,  difinterclted  efteerru  A  voice 
"'  from  Heaven,  I  thought,  bid  me 
'  convert  you.  I  was  fettiug  out  to 
'  convert  you.  I  IhouJd  have  been 
'  enabled  to  do  it,  I  doubt  not :  "  Out 
(  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  fuck- 
'  tings;"  do  you  remember  that  text, 
f  Sir? — Could 'I  have  gone,  when 
«  I  would  have  gone — I  had  it  alt  in 
1  my  head  then — But  now  I  have  ioit 

*  it — O  that  impertinent  Camilla! — • 
'  She  muft  queftion  me— The  \vom.m 
(  addrefled  me  in  a  quite  frantick  yvav. 
{  She  was  vexed  to  lee  me  fo  fedate." 

"  I  was  going  to  fpca'k— "_  Hufli, 
{  hufli,  when  I  bid  you  !"  and  me  put 

*  her  hand  before  my  mouth.     With 

*  both  my  hands  I  held  it  there  fur  a 
(  moment,  and  kiifed  it. 

"  .Ah,  chevalier !'"' laid,  fhe,    not 

*'  withdrawing  it,  **  I  biiieveyou  are  a 

"  flattering  man  !   How  can  you,  to  a 

f  poor  dejfiftd  girl ! — " 

'-'  Let  nit-  now  fpenk,  Madam — Ufc 

3  K  z  "  jiot 
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not  a  word  that  I  cannot  repeat  after 
you.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  hear 
the  propofals  I  made — " 
"  I  mentioned  them;  and  added, 
Heaven  only  knows  the  anguifh  of 
my  foul.*' — "Hum,"  faid  me, inter- 
rupting, and  turning  to  her  mother, 
I  know  nothing  of  theie  men,  Ma- 
dam !  Do  you  think,  my  mamma, 
I  may  believe  him  ?  He  looks  as  if 
one  might ! — Do  you  think  I  may 
believe  him  ?" 

"  Her  mother  was  filent,  through 
grief. 

"  Ah,  Sir!  my  mamma,  though 
me  is  not  your  enemy,  cannot  vouch 
for  you  !  But  I  will  have  you  bound 
by  your  own  hand."  She  ftepped 
to  her  clofet  in  a  hurry,  and  brought 
out  pen,  ink,  and  paper. — •"  Come, 
Sir,  you  muft  not  play  tricks  with 
me.  Give  me  under  your  hand 
what  you  have  now  faid— But  I  will 
write  it,  and  you  mail  fign  it." 
"  She  wrote  in  an  inftant,  as  fol- 
lows— 

**  The  Chevalier  Grandifon  fo- 
"  lemnly  declares,  that  he  did, 
"  in  the  moft  earned  manner, 
"  of  his  own  accord,  propofe, 
*'  that  he  would  allo^v  a  cer- 
"  tain  young   creature,  if  me 
"  might  be  allowed  to  be  his 
<c  wife,  the  free  ufe  of  her  re- 
'*  ligion ;  and  to  have  a  difcreet 
"  man,   at  her  choice,  for  her 
*l  confeffor  :  and  that  he  would 
tc  never  oblige  her   to    go   to 
*'  England  with  him  ;  and  that 
"  he  would   live  in  Italy  with 
«'  her  every  other  year." 
*'  Will  you  fign  this,  Sir?" 
"  Moft  willingly," 
"  Do  then— " 
*c  I  did. 

"  And  you  did  propofe  this? — Did 
he,  Madam  ?" 

'*  My  dear,  he  did.  And  I  would 
have  told  you  fa ;  but  that  you  were 
affected  at  his  fuppofed  refyfal-." 
«'  Why,  to  be  lure,  Madam,"  in- 
terrupted fue,  "  it  was  a  fhocking 
thing  to  be  refufedS'' 
"  Would^you  have  wi/hed  us,  my 
dear,  to  comply  with  theie  terms? 
Would  you  have  chofen  to  marry 
a  protcftant  ?  A  daughter  of  the 
houfe  of  Porretta,  and  of  the  houfe 
I  fprang  from,  to  marry  an  Englifh 


"  Clementina  took  her  mother  afi.-ie, 
"  but  fpoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 
"  To  be  fure,  Madam,  that  would 
"  have  been  wrong :  but  I  am  glad  I 
"  was  not  refufed  with  contempt;  that 
"  my  tutor,  and  the  preferver  of  my 
"  Jeronymo,  did  not  defpife  me.  To 
"  fay  truth,  I  was  afraid  he  liked 
"  Olivia,  and  fo  made  a  pretence." 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  that 
"  you  would  have  run  too  great  a  ha- 
"  zard  of  your  own  faith,  had  you 
"  complied  with  the  chevalier's  pro- 
"  pofals?" 

,."   Why    no,    farely,    Madam!  — 
<{  Might  I   not  have  had  as  great  a 
"  chance  of  converting   him,  as   he 
"  could  have  had  of  perverting  me? 
"  I  glory  in  my  religion,  Madam." 
"  So  does  he,  my  love,  in  his." 
"    That  is   his  fault,    Madam.— 
"  Chevalier,"    ftepping  towards  me, 
"  I  think  you  a  very  obftinate  man. 
,  "  I  hope  you  have  not  heard  our  dif- 
"  courle." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  has  :  and  I  de- 
"  fire  not  but  he  mould." 

"  Would  to  God,  Madam/'  faid  I 
"  to  the  marchionefs,  f<  that  I  had 
"  your's  and  my  lord's  interell!  From 
"  what  the  dear  Lady  Clementina  has 
"  hinted,  I  might  prefume — " 

"But,  Sir,  you  are  mijiaken,  perhaps," 
"  faid  the  young  lady.  "  Though  I  an- 
"  fwer  for  anfwering's  fake,  and  to 
"  fhew  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  my 
"  ftedfaitnefs  in  an  article  in  which  my 
"  foul  is  concerned;  yet  that  is  no 
*'  proof  of  my  attachment  to  an  obfti- 
"  nate— I  know  what!" — Heretick 
<*  was,  no  doulit,  in  her  head. 

"'l  took  her  mother  afide:  '*  For 
God's  fake,  Madam,  encourage  my 
prefumptuous  hopes.  Do  you  not 
obferve  already  an  alteration  in  the 
dear  lady's  mind  ?  Is  me  not  more 
unaffectedly  fedate  than  me  was  be- 
fore ?  Is  not  her  mind  quieter,  now 
me  knows  that  every  thing  was' 
yielded  up  that  honour  and  con- 
i'cience  would  permit  to  be  yielded 
up  ?  See  that  fweet  ferenity  almoft 
«  reftored  to  thofe  eyes,  that  within 
"  thefe  few  moments  had  a  wilder 
<{  turn  !" 

"  Ah,  chevalier!  this  depends  not 
"  on  me.  And  if  it  did,  I  cannot 
"  allow  of  my  daughter's  many  ing  a 
"  man  fo  bigotted  to  his  errors.  Ex- 
"  cufe  me,  Sir  J  But  if  you  were  more 
«  indifferent 
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indifferent  in  your  religion,  I  mould 
have  more  hopes  of  you,  and  lei's 
objection.'' 

"  ,If,  Madam,  I  could  be  indifferent 
in  my  religion,  the  temptation  would 
have  been  too  great  to  be  refilled. 
Lady  Clementina,  and  an  alliance 
with  fuch  a  family—" 
"  Ah,  chevalier!  I  can  give  you  no 
hope." 

"  Look  at  the  fweet  lady,  Madam  ! 
Behold  her,  as  now,  perhaps,  ba- 
lancing in  my  favour!  Think  of 
what  fiie  was,  the  joy  of  every  heart  j 
and  what  fhe  may  be  !  Which,  what- 
ever becomes  of  me,  Heaven  avert!-— 
And  mall  not  the  noble  Clementina 
have  her  mother  for  her  advocate  ? 
God  is  my  witnefs,  that  your  Cle- 
mentina's happinefs  is,  more  than 
my  own,  the  objeft  of  my  vows. 
Once  more,  for  your  Clementina's 
fake,  (What,  alas !  is  my  fake  to 
that)  on  my  knee,  let  me  requeft 
your  intereft:  that,  joined  to  my. 
Jeronymo"s,  and  if  the  dear  lady 
recede  not,  if  fhe  blaft  not  thefe 
budding  hopes,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
fucceed." 

"  The  young  lady  ran  to  me,  and 
offering  to  help  me  up  with  both  her 
hands,  "  Rife,  chevalier! — Shall  I 
raife  the  chevalier,  Madam? — I  don't 
love  to  fee  him  kneel.  Poor  cheva- 
lier ! — See  his  tears  !— - 'What  is  the 
matter  with  every  body  ?  Why  do 
you  weep?  —  My  mamma  •  weeps 
too  !— What  ails  every  body  ?" 
"  Rife,  chevalier,"  laid  the  mar- 
chionefs.  "  O  this  fweet  prattler  ! 
She  will  burft  my  heart  afunder  ! — 
You  cannot,  Sir,  prevail,  (I  cannot 
wi/h  that  you  fhould)  but  upon  our 
own  terms.  And  will  not  this 
fweet  foul  move  you  ? — Hard -heart- 
ed Grandifon  !" 

"  What  a  fate  is  mine!"  riling: 
with  a  foul  penetrated  by  the  difor- 
der  of  this  moft  excellent  of  women, 
and  by  the  diftrefs  given  by  it  to  a 
family,  every  fmgle  perfon  of  which 
I  both  love  and  reverence,  to  be 
called  hard-hearted  !  What  is  it  I 
defire,  but  that  I  may  not  renounce 
:  a  religion  in  which  my  confcience  is 
fatisfied,  and  be  obliged  to  embrace 
for  it,  one,  about  which,  though  T 
can  love  and  honour  every  worthy 
member  of  it,  I  have  fcruples  more 
than  fcruples,  that  my  heart  can 
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(i  jv.ilify,  andmyreafon  defend? — You 
"  have  not,  ?.ladam,  yourfelf,  with  a 
*'  heart  all  mother  and  friend,  a  deeper 
*'  affliction  than  mine." 

"  Clementina,  all  this  time,  looked 
"  with  great  earneftnefs,  now  on  me, 
"  now  on  her  weeping  mother. — And 
"  at  lail,  breaking  filence,  [Hermo- 
11  ther  could  not  fpeak.]  and  taking 
"  her  hand,  and kifling  it,  "  I  don't," 
faid  /he,  "  comprehend  the  realon 
of  all  this.  This  houfe  is  not  the 
houfe  it  was  :  who,  but  I,  is  the 
lame  perfon  in  it  ?  My  father  is  not 
the  fame.  My  brothers  neither : 
my  mamma  never  has  a  dry  eye,  £ 
think;  but  I  don't  weep.  I  am  to 
be  the  comforter  of  you  all!  Ami 
I  7U/7/.  Don't  weep !  Why  no\v 
you  weep  the  more  for  my  com- 
fortings! — O,  my  mamma!  what 
would  you  fay  to  your  girl,  if  /be 
refufed  comfort?"  Then  kneeling 
down,  and  kiffing  her  hand  with 
eagernefs,  "  I  beiecch  you,  my 
dear  mamma,  I  befeech  you  be  com- 
forted j  or  lend  me  fome  of  your 
tears. — What  ails  me  that  I  cannot 
weep  for  you  ? — But,"  turning  to 
me,  "  See,  the  chevalier  -weeps 
"  too!" — Then  riling,  and  coming  to 
"  me,  her  hand  prefling  my  arm — 
11  Don't  weep,  chevalier,  my  tutor, 
"  my  friend,  my  brother's  preferver? 
"  What  ails  you  ? — Be  comforted ! " — 
"  Then  taking  her  handkerchief  out 
f<  of  her  pocket  with  one  hand,  (till 
**  prefling  my  arm  with  the  other,  and 
"  putting  it  to  her  eyes,  and  looking 
"  upon  it — "No!  I  thought  I  toulJ. 
"  have  wept  for  you  ! — But  why  is  all 
"  this  ! — You  fee  what  an  example  I, 
"  a  lilly  girl,  can  fet  you." — Affect - 
"  ing  a  Itill  fedater  countenance. 

*'  O  chevalier!"  faid  the  weeping 
"  mother,  "  and  do  you  fay  your 
"  heart  is  penetrated  ? — Sweet  crea- 
tl  ture!"  wrapping  her  arms  about 
"  her;  "my  own  Clementina!  would 
"  to  Heaven  it  were  given  me  to  re- 
"  itore  my  child! — O  chevalier!  if 
"  complying  with  your  tez'ms  would 
**  do  it — Butj'ow  are  immoveable !" 

*'  How  can  that  be  faid,  Madam, 
«  when  I  have  made  conceflions,  that 
<{  a  princely  family  fhould  not,  on  a 
'«  beginning  addrefs,  ha\"e  brought  me 
"  to  make!  May  I  repeat,  before 
"  Lady  Clementina — " 

(t  What  would  he  repeat  to  me  ?'* 
*'  interrupted 
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*e  interrupted  (he.  "  Do,  Madam,  let 
**  him  fay  all  he  has  a  mind  to  fay. 
**  If  it  will  make  his  poor  heart  eafy, 
<e  why  let  him  fay  all  he  would  fay. — 
"  Chevalier,  fpeak.  Can  I  be  any 
*'  comfort  to  you  ?  I  would  make  you 
*'  all  happy,  if  I  could." 

f<  This,  Madam,"  faid  I  to  her 
<c  ther,  (<  is  too  much  !  Excellent 
*'  young  lady! — Who  can  bear  iVic'i 
"  "tranfcendeutgooduefs  of  heart,  fliin- 
*'  ing  through  intellects  Ib  difturb- 
«  ed  ! — And  think  you,  Madam,  that 
"  on  earth  there  can  be  a  man  more 
**  unhappily  circumllanced  than  I 
*4  am  ?" 

"  O  my  Clementina-!"  faid  the  mo- 
"  ther,  "  dear  child  of  my  heart ! 
"  And  could  you  confent  to  be  the 
"  wife  of  a  man  of  a  contrary  religion 
*'  to  your  own  ?  A  man  of  another 
"  country? — You  fee,  chevalier,  I  will 
te  putj'owr  qucftions  to  her.  A  man 
**  that  is  an  enemy  to  the  faith  of  his 
*4  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  to  your 
"  frith?" 

"  Why,    no,  Madam!— I  hope  he 
*'  does  not  expect  that  I  would." 
"  May  1  prefume,   Madam,  to  put 
the  queftion   in    my   own     , 
But  yet  I  think  it  may  diftrefs  the 
deal"  lady,  and  not  anfwer  the  cle- 
firable  end,  if  I  may  not  have  hope 
of  your  intereil  in  my  favour  5  and 
of  "the  acquiefcence  of  the  marquis 
and  your  fens  with  my  propofuls." 
*'  They  will  never  comply." 
"  Let  me  then  be  made  to  appear 
f  *  iniblent,  unreafonable,  and  even  un- 
*'  grateful,  in  the  eyes  of  your  Cle- 
"  mcntina,  if  her  mind  can  b.e  made 
J<  the  eafier  by  fuch  a  reprefentation. 
"  If  I  have  no  hopes   of  your  favour, 
-'*  Madam,  I  mutt  indeed  defpair." 

(t  Had  I  any  hope  of  currying  your 
"  cnufe,  I  know  not  what  might  be 
*'  done  :  but  I  muft  not  fepatSte  my- 
"  felf  from  my  family  in  this  great 
**  article. — My  dear!"  to  Clementi- 
"  na,  "  you  laid  you  ftiould  be  eafier 
"  in  your  mind,  if  you  were  to  talk  to 
*c  the  chevalier  alone.  This  is  the 
*''  only  time  you  can  have  for  it.  Your 
**  father  anti  brothers  will  be  here  to- 
*'  morrow — and  then5  chevalier,  all 
**  v/ill  be  over." 

«'  Why,  MaAim,  I  did  think  I 
'*  had  a  great  deal  to  lay  to  him. 
*'  And,  as  I  thought  1  hnd'  no  inter  eft 
**  ui  what  I  b;ui  to  i'a,— ^ 


"  Would  you  wifh,  my  dear,  lo  bff 
left  alone  with  the  chevalier?   Can 
you  recollect  any  thing  that  you  had 
intended   to    fay  to  him,    had    you 
made  him  the  vifit  you  defigned  to 
make  him?" 
"  'I  don't  know/* 
"  Then  I  will  withdraw.     Shall  I, 
my  dear?" 

"  Ought  I,  Sir,  (You  have  been 
my  tutor,  and  many  excellent  leffons 
have  you  taught  me — though  I  don't 
know  what  is  become  of  them  !— 
ought  I)  to  wifh  my  mamma  to 
withdraw  ?  Oxight  I  to  have  any 
thing  to  fay  to  you,  that  I  could  not 
fay  before  her? — I  think  not." 
"  The  marchionefs  was  retiring. 
I  beg  of  you,  Madam,"  faid  I, 
to  flip  unobferved  into  that  clofet. 
You  muft  hear  all  that  paffes.  The 
occaf;on  may  be  critical.  Let  me 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  either 
approved  or  cenfured,  as  I  (hall  ap- 
pear to  deferve,  in  the  converfation 
that  may  pafs  betwten  the  dear  lady 
and  me,  if  you  do  withdraw." 
"  O  chevalier!  you  are  equally 
prudent  and  generous  !  Why  won't 
you  be  one  of  us  ?  Why  won't  you 
be  a  cat  ho  lick  ?" 

"  She  went  out  at  the  door.  Cle- 
mentina curtiied  to  her.  I  led  her 
eye  irorn  the  door,  and  the  mar- 
chionefs re-entered^  and  (lipped  into 
the  clofet. 

*'  I  conduced  the  young  lady  to  a 
chair,  which  I  placed  with  it's  back 
to  the  clolbt-door,  that  her  mother 
might  hear  all  that  pafied. — She  fat 
down,  and  bid  me  fit  by  her. 
"  I  was  willing  me  fhould  lead  the 
fubjeft,  thut  the  marchionefs  might 
obierve  1  intended  not  to  prepoflefs 
her. 

"  We  were  filent  fora  few  moments. 
She  feemed  perplexed ;  looked  up, 
looked  down  j  then  on  one  fide,  then 
on  tht  other. — At  lart,  "  O  cheva- 
lier!" faid  (lie,  "  they  were  happy 
times  when  I  was  your  pupil,  and 
you  were  teaching  me  Lnglifh  !" 
"  They  were  indeed  happy  times, 
Madam." 

"  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  tr:o  hard  for 
me,  chevalier ! — Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Beaumont  ?" 

"  1  do.  She  is  one  of  the  bcft  of 
women." 

«*  Why,  fo  I  thinly   But  (lie  turned 
.   »*  ami 
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an J  winded  me  about  raoft  ftrangely. 
I  think  I  was  in  a  great  fault." 
"  How  fo,  Madam  ?" 
"  How  fo  !    Why  to  let  her  get  out 
of  me  a  fecret  that  I  had  kept  from 
my  mother.     And  yet  there  never 
was    a   more  indulgent   mother.— 
Now  you  look,    chevalier :    hut  I 
/han't  tell  you  what  'the  fecret  was.1' 
"  I  do  not  alk  you,  Madam." 
"  If  you    did,    I    would   not   tell 
you. — Well,  but  I  had  a  great  deal 
to  fay  to  you,  I  thought.     I  wifh 
that  framick  Camilla  had  not  flop- 
ped me  when  I  was  going  fo  you. 
1  had  a  sjreat  deal  to  i'ay  to  you." 
"  Cannot  you  recollect,    Madam, 
any  part  of  it?1' 

*'  Let  me  confider. — Why,  in  the 
firft  place,  I  thought  you  defpift'd 
irte.  I  was  not  forry  for  that,  I  do 
affure  you  :  that  did  me  good.  At 
firft  it  vexed  me — you  cannot  think 
how  much.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  Sir. — But,  well,  I  got  over 
that ;  and  I  grew  fcdate. — You  fee 
how  fedate  I  am.  (f  Yet  this  poor 
man,"  thought  I,  ft  whether  he 
thinks  fo  or  not," — (I  will  tell  you 
all  my  thoughts,  Sir)  but  don't  be 
grieved. — You  fee  how  fedate /am. 
Yet  I  am  a  filly  girl ;  you  are  thought 
to  be  a  wife  man  :  don't  difgrace 
your  wifdoin.  Fie!  a  wife  man  to 
be  weaker  than  a  fimple  girl ! — 
Don't  let  it  be  faid — What  was  I 
faying?'^ 

"  Yet  this  poor  man,  whether  l>2 
thinks  fo  ornot^  you  faid,  Madam." 
"  True  ! — "  has  a  foul  to  be  faved. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  with  ,v.r, 
to  teach  me  the  language  of  Eng- 
land :  fhall  I  not  take  fome  with 
him,  to  teach  him  the  language  of 
Heaven!" — No  heretick  can  learn 
that,  Sir' — And  I  had  collected 
abundance  of  fine  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  and  many  pertinent  things 
from' the  Fathers  ;  and  they  were  all 
in  my  head — But  that  impertinent 
Camilla — And  fo  they  are  all  gone. 
—But  this  one  thing  I  have.to  fay — 
I  defigned  to  fay  fomething  like  it  at 
the  conclufion  of  my  difccurfe  with 
you. — So  it  is  premeditated,  you 
will  fay  -.  and  fo  it  is.  But  let  me 
whifper  it — No,  I  won't,  neither. — 
But  turn  your  face  another  way— 
I  find  my  blufhes  come  already. — 
But,"  (and,  &e  put  h*r  fpiead  hand 
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before  her  face,  as  if  to  hide  her 
blufhes)  "  Don't  look  at  me,  I  tell 
you — look  at  the  window."  [I  did. 3 
Why,  chevalier,  I  did  intend  to 
fay — But  ftay — I  have  wrote  it  down 
fomewhere." — [She  pulled  out  her 
pocket-book.]  "  Here  if  is.  Look 
another  way,  when  Ibid  you." — She 
read — "  Let  me  befeech  you,  Sir,'* 
I  was  very  earneft,  you  fee)  "  to 
hate,  to  defpife,  to  deteft"  (Now 
don'c  look  this  way)  <*  the  unhappy 
Clementina,  with  all  your  hearty 
br.t,  for  the  fake  of  your  immortal 
foul,  let  me  conjure  you  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  holy  mother  church!"— 
Will  you,  Sir?" — following  my  in- 
deed averted  foce  with  her  fweet 
face  ;  for  I  could  not  look  towards 
her.  "  Say  you  will.  I  heard  you 
once  called  an  angel  of  a  man  :  and 
is  it  not  better  to  be  an  angel  iu 
heaven  ? — Tender-hearted  man  !  I 
always  thought  you  had  fenfibili- 
ty. — Say  yon  will. — Not  for  my 
fake. — I  told  you  that  I  would  con- 
tent myfelf  to  be  ftill  defpifed.  It 
fhall  not  be  laid,  that  you  did  this, 
for  a  wife  !— No,  Sir,  your  con- 
fcience  {hall  have  all  ihe  merit  of 
it  \ — And  I'll  tell  you  what;  I  will 
lay  me  down  in  peace." — She  ftood 
up  with  a  dignity  that  was  aug- 
mented by  her  piety:  "  and  I  will 
fay,  "  Now  do  thou,  O  beckoning 
angel,"  (for.an  angel  will  be  on  the 
otlur  fide  cf  the  river — the  river 
lhall  be  Death,  Sir! — "Now  do  thou> 
reach  out  thy  divine  hand,  O  mi- 
niiler  of  peace !  I  will  wade  through 
thefe  feparating  waters  5  and  I  will 
hefpeak  a  place  for  the  man,  who, 
many,  many  years  hence,  may- 
fill  it '"— rAnd  I  will  fit  next  you  for 
ever  and  ever! — And  this,  Sir, 
•  fliall  fatisfy  the  poor  Clementina  j 
who  will  then  be  richer  than  the 
richsft !  So  you  fee,  Sir,  as  I  told 
my  mother,  I  was  fetting  out  pa 
God's  errand;  not  on  my  own  !" 
"  For  hours  might  the  dear  lady 
have  talked  on,  without  interrup- 
tion from  me  ! — My  dear. Dr.  Bart- 
lett !  What  did. I  not.fuffer  ? 
' {  The  marchionefs  .was  too  near  for- 
herfel'f:  fixe  could  not  bear  this. 
fpeech  of  her  pious,  generous,  no- 
bl-e  daughter.  She  fobbed  j  ihe 
groaned. 
"  CbrneiiUna  ilarted— 'She  looked 
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*'  at  me.  She  looked  round  her. 
"  Whence  csrne  thefe  groans  ?  Did 
"  you  groan,  Sir'? — You  are  not  a 
*c  hard- hearted  man,  though  they  lay 
"  you  are.  But  will  you  be  a  catho- 
"  lick,  Sir?  Say  you  will.  I  won't 
"'  be  denied.  And  I  will  tell  you 
•*  what — If  I  don't  refign  to  my  deili- 
"c  ny  in  a  few,  a  very  few  weeks,  why 
*e  then  I  will  go  into  a  nunnery;  and 
"  then  I  (hall  be  God's  child,  you 
*e  know,  even  in  this  life." 

"  What  could  I  fay  to  the  dear 
**  lady?  Her  mind  was  railed  above 
*c  an  earthly  love.  Circumftanced  as 
*'  we  were,  how  could  I  exprefs  the 
**  tendernefs  for  her  which  overflowed 
tc  my  heart  ?  Companion  is  a  motive 
mt  that  a  woman  of  (pint  will  rejecl: 
"  and  how  could  love  be  here  pleaded^ 
**  when  the  parties  believed  it  to  be  in 
'*  my  own  power  to  exert  it  ?  Could! 
*'  I  endeavour  to  replace  myfelf  in  her 
*'  affection,  when  I  refufed  to  comply 
*e  with  her  terms,  and  they  with  mine  5 
*'  to  have  argued  againlt  her  religion, 
rfe  and  in  defence  of  my  own,  her 
*c  mind  fo  difturbed,  could  not  be 
**  done :  and  ought  I,  in  generofity, 
*'  in  juftice  to  her  family,  to  have  at- 
"  tempted  to  unfettle  her  in  a  faith  in 
**  which  (he,  and  all  her  family,  were 
"  fo  well  fatisfied  \ 

(t  I  could  only,  when  I  could  fneak, 
"  applaud  her  piety,  and  pronounce 
"  her  an  angel  of  a  woman,  an  orna- 
4e  ment  of  her  fex,  and  an  honour  to 
**  her  religion;  and  endeavour  to  wave 
«•  thefubjeft. 

**  Ah,  chevalier!"  faid  (he,  after 
•£  a  filence  of  fome  minutes  ! — "  You 
*'  are  an  obftinate  man  1  Indeed  you 
"  are — Yet — I  think,  you  do  not 
"  defpife  me. — But  what  fays  your 
**  paper?" 

"  She  took  it  out  of  her  bofom,  and 
«•  read  it.  She  feemed  affefted  by  it, 
"  as  if  (he  had  not  before  confulered 
c<  it :  *'  And  you  really  propoled  thefe 
•'  terms,  Sir?  And  would  you  have 
*'  allowed  me  the  full  exercile  of  my 
"  religion?  And  fhould  I  have  had 
**  my  confeflbr?  And  would  you  have 
"  allowed  me  to  convert  you,  if  I 
tf  could?  And  would  you  In  ve  treat - 
«'  ed  my  confeflbr  kindly  ?  And  would 
"  you  have  been  dutiful  to  my  pupa 
"  and  mamma?  And  would  you  have 
•*  loved  my  two  other  brothers  as  well 
^  as  you  do  Jeronyrno  ?— -And  would 


you  have  let  me  live  at  Bologna? — f 
You  don*t  fay>  Yes — But  do  you 
fay,  No?" 

"  To  thefe  terms,  Madam,  moft 
willingly  would  I  have  fubfcribed : 
and  if,  my  deareft  lady,  they  couhl 
have  had  the  wifhed-for  eifeft,  how 
happy  had  I  been!" 
«  Well!—"  She  then  pau fed;  and 
refuming,  "  What  mall  we  fay  to  all 
thefe  things?" 

"  I  thought  her  mother  would  take 
it  well,  to  have  art  opportunity  given 
her  to  quit  the  clofet,  now  her  Cle-- 
mentina  had  changed  her  fubje6l  to 
one  fo  concerning  to  the  whole  fa-' 
mily.  I  favoured  her  doing  fo. 
She  flipped  out,  her  face  bathed  in 
tears,  andfoon  after  came  Iri  at  the 
drawing-room  door. 
**  Ah,  Madam  !"  faid  Clementina, 
paying  obeifance  to  her,  "  I  have 
been  arguing  and  pleading  with  the 
chevalier." 

"  Then,  fpeaking  low,  *'  I  believe 
he  may,  in  time,  be  convinced :  he 
has  a  tender  heart.  Butjiulh,"  put- 
ting  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  then 
fpeaking  louder,  "  I  haw  been 
reading  this  paper  again — " 
<f  She  was  going  on  too  favourably 
for  me,  as  it  was  evident  the  mar- 
chionefs  apprehended ;  (the  firft  time 
that  I  had  reafon  to  think  (he  was 
dilinclined  to  the  alliance;)  for  ihe 
ftopped  her:  "  My  love,"  faid  ihe, 
you  and  I  will  talk  of  this'  matter 
by  ourfelves." 

"  She  rang.  Camilla  came  in.  She 
made  a  motion  for  Camilla  to  attend 
her  daughter;  and  withdrew,  invi- 
ting  me  out  with  her. 
"  When  we  were  in  another  room, 
Ah,  chevalier!"  faid  (he,  "How 
was  it  poflible  that  you  could  with- 
(land  fuch  a  heavenly  pleader  ?  You 
cannot  love  her  as  (he  deferves  to  be 
loved :  you  cannot  but  aft  nobly, 
generuufly;  but,  indeed,  you  are  aa 
invincible  man." 

"  Not  love  her,  Madam  ?  Your 
ladyfliip  adds  diftrefs  to  my  very 
great  diftrefs  ! — Am  I,  in  your  o- 
pinion,  an  ungrateful  man  ? — But 
muft  I  lofe  your  favour,  your  inte- 
(  reft?  On  tha't,  and  on  my  dear  Je- 
t  ronymo's,  did  I  build  my  hopes, 
and  all  my  hopes." 
'*  I  know  your  terms  can  never  be 
accepted,  chevalier  j  and  I  have  now 
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*<  no  hopes  of  you.  After  this  lad 
*l  converfation  between  you  and  the 
"  dear  girl,  I  can  have  no  hopes  of 
*{  you.  Poor  foul!  She  began  to 
*'  waver.  O  how  (he  loves  you  !  I 
"  fee  you  are  not  to  be  united  :  it  is 
ff  impoillble.  And  I  d-id  not  care  to 
"  permit  a  daughter  of  mine  farther 
"  to  expofe  herfelf,  as"  it  muft  have 
«  been  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. — 
4<  You  are  concerned.— I  fhould  pity 
«^  you,  Sir,  if  you  had  it  not  in  your 
«  power  to  make  yourfelf  happy,  and 
"  us,  and  ours  too." 

"  Little  did  I  expeft  fuch  a  tura  in 
*'  my  disfavour  from  the  marchionefs. 

"  May  I,  Madam,  be  permitted  to 
t(  take  leave  of  the  dear  lady,  to  whole 
*c  piety  and  admirable  heart  I  am  fo 
"  much  indebted  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  may  as  well  be  de- 
<*  ferred,  chevalier." 

"  Deferred,  Madam! — The  mar- 
"  quis  and  the  general  come;  and  my 
"  heart  tells  me,  that  I  may  never  be 
**  allowed  to  iee  her  again.1' 
'  "  At  this  time  it  had  better  be  de- 
ft  ferred,  Sir." 

"  If  it  muft,  I  fubmit— God  for 
4<  ever  blefs  you,  Madam,  for  all  your 
•*'  goodnefs!  God  reftore  to  you  your 
*<  Clementina!  May  you  all  be  hap- 
«<  py| — Time  may  do  much  for  me! 
"  Time  and  my  own  not  disapproving 
"  confcience,  may — But  a  more  un- 
*'•  happy  man  never  pafled  your  gates  !" 

"  1  took  the  liberty  to  kifs  her 
41  hand,  and  withdrew,  with  great 
*'  emotion. 

"  Camillahaftenedafterme,  "  Che- 
*'  valier,"  fays  (he,  "  my  lady  aiks, 
"  if  you  will  not  vifit  Signer  Jero- 
f<  nymo?" 

"  Bleflings  attend  my  ever-valued 
*'  friend  !  I  cannot  fee  him.  I  (hall 
"  complain  to  him.  My  heart  will 
"  buril  before  him.  Commend  me  to 
"  that  true  friend.  Blefimgs  attend 
*'  every  one  of  this  excellent  family! 
"  Camilh,  obliging  Camilla,  adieu  !" 

"  O  Dr.  Birtlettl—  But  the  mother 
tf  was  right.  She  was  to  account  for 
"  her  conduct  in  the  ab fence  of  her 
*'  lord.  She  knew  the  determination 
"  of  the  family  ;  and  her  Clementina 
**  was  on  the  point  of  (hewing  more 
*'  favour  to  me,  than,  as  things  were 
-*'  circumftanced,  it  was  proper  (lie 
*'  (liould  (hew  me  •.  yet  they  had  found 


out  that  Clementina,  in.  the  vvajlhe     *' 
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"  was  in,  was  not eafily  diverted  from 
"  any  thing  (he  took  ftrongly  into  her 
"  head ;  and  they  never  had  accu-1- 
tf  tomed  her  to  contradiction." 

Well,  Lucy,  now  you  have  read 
this  letter,  do  you  not  own,  that  this 
man,  and  this  woman,  can  only  deferve 
each  other? — -Your  Harriet,  my  dear, 
•is  not  worthy  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
either.  This  is  not  an  affectation  of 
humility.  You  will  be  all  of  the  fame 
opinion,  I  am  Cure:  and  this  letter  will 
convince  you,  that  more  than  his  com«- 
paffion,  that  his  .love  for  Clementina, 
was  engaged.  Andfo  it  ought.  And 
what  is  the  inference  but  this— That 
your  Harriet,  were  this  great  difficulty 
to  be  vincible,  could  pretend  to  hope 
but  for  half  a  heart?  There  cannot  be 
that  fervour,  my  dear,  in  a  fecond 
love,  that  was  in  a  fii  ft.  Do  you  think 
there  can  ? 


DR.  BARTLETT'S  NINTH  LETTER. 

"  rpHE  young  lady,"  proceeds  Mr. 
-*•  *  Grandifon,  "  after  I  had  left 
li  her,  went  to  her  brother  Jeronymo. 
"  There  I  mould  have  found  her,  had 
"  I,  as  her  mother  motioned  by  Ca- 
"  milla,  vifited  my  friend  :  but  when. 
ft  1  found  he  was  likely  to  ftand  alone 
"  in  his  favour  to  me;  when  the  mar- 
tf  chionefs  hud  fo  unexpe&edly  de- 
"  clared  herll-lf  againft  the  compro- 
"  mife;  1  was  afraid  of  difturbing  his-; 
"  worthy  heart,  by  the  grief  which  at 
"  the  inilant  overwhelmed  mine. 

"  The  following  particulars  Jero- 
"  cymo  (ent  me,  within  three  hours 
"  after  I  left  their  palace. 

"  His  filler,  making  Camilla  retire, 
"  (hewed  him  the  paper  which  (he  had 
"  written,  and  made  me  ficfn,  and 
'*  a(ked  him  what  he  knew  of  the  con- 
"  tents. 

"  He  knew   not  what  had 
"  between  l\is  mother  and  me; 
"  did  Clementina. 

"  He  told  her,  that  I  had  aaually 
(t  made  thofe  propofals.  He  affured 
"  her  that  I  loved  her  above  all  wo- 
t(  men.  He  acquainted  her  with  my 
"  diftrefs. 

"  She  pitied  me.     She  thought,  (lie 
"  faid,  that  I  had  not  made  any  over- 
tures, any  conctiTions ;  that  I  de- 
fpifedher;  and  feniibiy  aiked,  why 
tfte   chevalier  was    lent    for   from 
3  L  ««  Vienna? 
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Vienna?  "We  all  knew  his  mind, 
as  to  religion,"  faid  me. 
"  Then,  after  a  paufe,  "  He  never 
could  have  perverted  me,"  proceed- 
ed fhe:  "  He  would  hav;e  allowed 
me  a  confefTor,  would  he  not?" 
*'  He  would,"  anfwered  Jeronymo. — 
"  And  he  would  have  left  me  among 
my  friends  in  Italy?" — 
"  He  would,"  replied  he. 
"  Well,  brother,  and  I  mould  have 
been  glad  perhaps  to  have  feen 
England  once  ;  and  he  would  per- 
haps have  brought  over  his  lif- 
ters and  his  father  to  vifit  us  :  and 
he  praifes  them  highly,  you  know. 
And  if  I  were  their  fifter,  I  could 
have  gone  over  with  t\\cm,jiou  kno*vj< 
Do  you  think,  if  I  had  loved  them, 
they  would  not  have  loved  me  ?  I 
am  not  an  ill-natured  creature  you 
know  :  and  they  mujv  be  courteous  j 
are  they  not  bis  fitters  ?  And  don't 
you  think  his  father  would  love 
me?  I  mould  have  brought  no  dif- 
honour  into  his  family,  you  kno-iv. 
— Well,  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Je- 
ronymo j  he  is  really  a  tender- 
hearted man.  I  talked  to  him  of 
his  foul ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I 
believe  I  could  have  prevailed,  in 
time.  Father  Marefcotti  is  a  fevere 
man,  you  know,  and  he  has  been 
always  fo  much  consulted,  and  don't 
love  the  chevalier,  I  believe:  fp 
that  I  fancy,  if  I  were  to  have  a 
venerable  fweet-tempered  man  for 
my  confefTor,  between  my  love, 
and  my  cwfcffori>s  prudence,  we 
mould  gain  a  foul — Don't  you  think 
fo,  Jeronymo  ? — And  that  would 
cover  a  great  many  fins.  And  all 
his  family  might  be  converted  toq, 
you.  know  /" 

"  He  encouraged  her  in  this  way 
of  thinking.  She  believed,  me  faid, 
that  I  was  not  yet  gone.  "  He  is 
fo  tender-hearted,  brother !  that  is 
my  dependence:  and  you  fay,  he 
loves  me.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 
— But  I  have  reafon  to  think  he 
decs.  He  med  tears,  as  I  talked 
to  him,  more  than  once:  while  my 
eyes  were  as  dry  as  they  are  now. 
1  did  not  med  one  tsar.  Well,  I'll 
go  to  him,  and  talk  with  him." 
"  She  went  to  the  door;  but  came 
back  on  tiptoe  ;  and  in  a  whifpering 
accent— «"  My  mamma  is  coming: 


Hufli,  Jeronymo!  let  Hufh  be  th$ 
word ! — " 

"  The  door  opened — "  Here,  Ma- 
dam,  is  your  girl ! — But  it  is  not 
my  mamma:  the  impertinent  Ca-: 
milla.  She  follows  me  as  my  fha- 
dow !" 

"  My  lady  defires  to  fee  you,  Lady 
Clementina,  in  her  dreffing-room.1' 
te  I  obey.  But  where  is  the  cheT 
valier  ?" 

"  Gone,Madam.  Gone  fome  time.'* 
"  Ah,  brother!"  faid  fhe,  and  her 
countenance  fell. 

"  What,  gone!"  faid  Jeronymo, 
without  feeing  me  !  Unkind  Gran- 
difon  !  He  did  not  ufe  to  be  fo  un- 
kind." 

"  This  was  the  fubftance  of  th? 
advices  fent  me  by  my  friend  Jero- 
nymo. 

ft  I  acquainted  him  in  return,  by  pen 
and  ink,  with  all  that  had  paffetf 
between  the  marchionei's  and  me, 
that  he  might  not,  by  his  friendr 
mip  for  me,  involve  himielf  in  diffi- 
culties. 

"  In  the  morning  I  had  a  vifit  from 
Camilla,  by  her  lady's  command  j 
with  excufes  for  refufmg  to  allovf 
me  to  take  leave  of  Clementina. 
She  hoped  I  was  not  difpleafed  with 
her  on  that  account.  It  was  thp 
effecl:  of  prudence,  and  not  difre 
fpeft.  She  fliould  ever  regard 
even  in  a  tender  manner,  as  if 
deiired  relation  could  have  tak 
place.  Her  lord,  and  her  brot 
the  Conte  della  Porretta  (as  he 
called)  with  the  general  and  the  bi 
fhop,  arrived  the  night  before,  a 
companied  by  the  count's  eldeft  f 
Signor  Sebaftiano.  She  had  b 
much  blamed  for  permitting  the  in 
terview  ;  but  regretted  it  the  lefs 
as  her  beloved  daughter  was  morp 
compofed  than  before,  and  gave  fe- 
date  anfwers  to  all  the  queftions  put 
to  her.  But,  nevertheless,  me  wimed 
that  I  would  retire  from  Bologna, 
for  Clementina's  fake,  as  well  as  for 
my  own . 

"  Camilla  added  from  Signer  Jero- 
nymo, that  he  wifhed  to  hear  froi\i 
me  from  the  Trentine,  or  Venice: 
and  as  from  herfelf,  and  in  confi- 
dence, that  her  young  lady  wa$ 
greatly  concerned,  that  I  did  not 
wait  on  her  again  before  I  went  away; 
?'  that 
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that  fhe  fell  into  a  filent  fit  upon  it ; 
and  that  her  mamma,  on  her  not 
anfwering  to  her  queftions,  for  the 
firft  time,  chid  her;  that  this  gave 
her  great  diftrefs,  but  produced 
what  they  had  fo  much  wiflied  for,  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  and  that  now  fhe  fre- 
quently wept,  and  lamented  to  her, 
WhatyZ>o«W  me  do  ?  Her  mamma  did 
not  love  her,  and  her  mamma  talked 
againft  the  chevalier.  She  wifhed 
to  be  allowed  to  fee  him.  Nobody 
now  would  love  her  but  the  cheva- 
lier and  Jeronymo.  It  would  be 
better  for  her  to  be  in  England,  or 
any  where,  than  to  be  in  the  fweeteft 
country  in  the  world,  and  hated. 
"  Camilla  told  me,  that  the  mar- 
quis, the  count  his  brother,  and  the 
general,  had,  indeed,  blamed  the 
marchionefs  for  permitting  the  in- 
terview ;  but  were  pleafed  that  I  was 
refufed  taking  leave  of  the  young 
lady,  when  {he  feemed  difpofed  to 
dwell  on  the  contents  of  the  note 
flie  had  made  me  fign  :  they  feemed 
now  all  of  a  mind,  (he  faid ;  that 
were  I  to  comply  with  their  terms, 
the  alliance  would  not  by  any 
means  be  a  proper  one.  Their  rank, 
their  degree,  their  alliances,  were 
dwelt  uponj  I  found  that  their  adT 
vantages,  in  all  thele  relpecls,  were 
heightened  $  my  degree,  my  confe- 
quence,  lowered,  in  order  to  make 
the  difference  greater,  and  the  diffi- 
culties iniuperable. 
"  Clementina's  uncle,  and  his  elded 
fon,  both  men  of  fenie  and  ho- 
nour, who  ufed  to  be  high  in  her 
efteem,  had  talked  to  her;  but  could 
get  nothing  from  her  but  "  No," 
and"  Yes."  Her  father  had  talked 
to  her  alone ;  but  they  melted  each 
other,  and  nothing  refulted  of  corn- 
fort  to  either.  Her  mother  joined 
him ;  but  fhe  threw  herfelf  at  her 
mother's  feet,  befought  her  to  for- 
give her,  and  not  to  chide  her  again. 
They  had  intended  to  difcournge 
her  from  thinking  of  me  upon  any 
terms.  The  general  and  the  bifhop 
were  to  talk  to  her  that  morning. 
They  hud  exprelled  difpleafure  at 
Signer  Jeronyrno,  for  his  continued 
warmth  in  my  favour.  Father 
Marefcotti  was  now  confulted  as 
an  oracle  :  and  I  found,  that,  by 
an  indelicacy  of  thinking,  he  ima- 
gined, that  the  kujkand  would  |et 


all  right ;  and  was  for  encouraging 
the  Count  of  Belvedere,  and  getting 
me  at  a  diftance. 

"  Camilla  obligingly  offered  to  ac- 
quaint me,  from  time  to  time,  with 
what  occurred;  but  I  thought  it 
was  not  right  to  accept  of  a  fer- 
vant's  intelligence  out  of  the  family 
fhe  belonged  to,  unlefs  fome  one  of 
it  authorized  her  to  give  it  me.  Yet 
you  muft  believe,  I  wanted  not 
anxious  curiofityon  a  fubjeft  fo  in- 
terefting.  I  thanked  her;  but  faid, 
that  it  might,  if  difcovered,  lay  her 
under  inconveniences  which  would 
grieve  me  for  her  fake.  She  had 
the  good  fenfe  to  approve  of  my 
declining  her  offer. 
"  In  the  morning  of  the  fame  day, 
I  had  a  vifit  made  me  which  I  little 
expe<5led  :  it  was  from  Father  Mare- 
fcotti. It  is  a  common  thing  to 
load  an  enemy,  efpecially  if  he 
be  in  holy  orders,  and  comes  to  us 
in  the  guife  of  friendfhip,  with  the 
charge  of  hypocrify:  but  partiality- 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  accu- 
fation.  Father  Marefcotti  is  a  zea- 
lous Roman  catholick  :  I  could  not 
hope  either  for  his  intereft,  or  af- 
fection ;  he  could  not  but  wiih  to 
fruftate  my  hopes.  As  a  man  in 
earnelt  in  his  own  principles,  and 
who  knew  how  ftedfaft  I  was  in, 
mine,  it  was  his  duty  tooppolethis 
alliance.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  ho- 
ncfter  man  for  knowing  but  little  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  tender 
paffions.  As  to  that  of  love,  he 
feemed  to  have  drawn  his  conclu- 
fions  from  general  obfervations  :  he 
knew  not  how  to  allow  for  particu- 
lar constitutions,  nor  to  account 
for  the  delicacy  of  fuch  a  heart  as 
Clementina's.  Love,  he  thought, 
was  always  a  poor  blind  boy,  led 
in  a  ftring,  either  by  folly,  or  fancy  j 
and  that  once  the  impetus  got  over, 
and  the  lady  fettled  into  the  com- 
mon offices  of  life,  fhe  would  do- 
meilicate  herfelf,  and  be  as  happy 
with  the  Count  of  Belvedere,  eipe- 
cially  as  he  is  a  very  worthy  man. 
as  if  fhe  had  married  the  man  ence 
moft  favoured.  On  this  prefump- 
tion,  it  was  a  condefcenfion  in  fuch 
a  man  to  come  to  me,  and  to  de- 
clare himfelf  my  friend;  2nd  ad- 
vife  me  what  to  do  for  proitioting 
the  peace  of  a  family  which  I  pro- 
3  X  a  «  fdTcd 
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"  faffed  to  venerate;  and  you  will 
"  hear  that  his  condefcenfion  was 
tc  owing  to  a  real  greatnefs  of  mind. 
"  I  was,  from  the  moment  of  his 
"  entrance,  very  open,  very  frank  j 
*'  more  fo  than  he  expected,  as  he 
"  owned.  He  told  me,  that  he  was 
"  afraid  I  had  conceived  prejudices 
ft  againft  him.  The  kinder  then  in 
*'  him,  I  faid,  that  he  condefcended 
*'  to  make  me  fo  friendly  a  vifit.  I 
"  affured  him,  that  I  regarded  him 
"  as  a  good  man.  I  had  indeed  fome- 
"  times  thought  him  fevere;  but  that 
"  convinced  me  that  he  was  very  much 
f(  in  earneft  in  his  religion.  I  was 
*'  fenfible,  I  ikid,  that  we  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  look  to  the  intention  ;  to 
*'  put  ourfelve*  in  the  fituation  of  the 
**  perfons  of  whofe  actions  we  pre- 
**  fumed  to  judge;  and  even  to  think 
"  well  of  aufterities,  which  had  their 
te  foundation  in  virtue,  in  whatever 
"  manner  they  affected  ourfelves. 

"  He  applauded  me ;  and  faidy  I 
*'  wanted  fo  little  to  be  a  catholick, 
"  that  it  was  a  thoufand  pities  I  wasr 
"  not  one  :  and  he  was  perfuaded,  that 
"  I  mould  one  day  be  a  profelyte. 

(l  This  father's  bufmefs  was,  to 
t(  convince  me  of  the  unfitnefs  of  an 
8C  alliance  between  families  fo  very  op- 
"  pofite  in  their  religions  fentiments." 
"  He  went  into  hiitory  npon  it.  You 
t(  may  believe,  that  the  unhappy  con- 
*',  fequences  which  followed  the  mar- 
"  riage  between  our  Charles  I.  and 
**  the  Princefs  Henrietta  of  France, 
*'  were  not  forgotten.  He  expatiated 
"  upon  them  :  but  I  obferved  to  him, 
"  that  the  monarch  was  the  fufferer  by 
*{  the  zeal  of  the  queen  for  her  reli- 
"  gion,  and  not  the  queen,  any  other- 
"  wife  than  as  ihe  was  involved  in  the 
*'  confequences  of  thole  fufferings 
"  which  me  had  brought  upon  him. 
"  In  fhort,  father,11  faid  I,  "  we  pro- 
*'  teftants,  fomeof  us,  have  zeal;  but 
«£  let  us  alone,  and  'it  is  not  a  perfe- 
"  cutingone.  Your  doftrine  of  merits 
«c  makes  the  zeal  of  your  devotees 
"  altogether  aclive,  and  perhaps  the 
"  more  flaming,  in  proportion  as  the 
«  perfon  is  more  honeft  and  worthy. 

"  I  lamented,  that  I  was  fent  for  from 
*c  Vienna,  upon  hopes,  though  my 
*{  principles  were  well  known,  that 
"  otherwile  I  had  never  prefumed  to 
"  entertain. 

**  Ke  owned  that  that  was  a  wrong 


"  ftep:  and  valued  himfelf  that  Titf 
*'  had  not  been  confulted  upon  it  ji 
"  and  that  when  that  he  knew  it  had 
'*  been  taken,  he  inveighed  againft  it. 
*'  And  I  am  afraid,  father,11  faid  I— 
"  He  interrupted  me — "  Why,  I 
"  believe  fo! — You  have  made  fuch 
*'  generous  diftin6lions  in  favour  of 
*'  the  duty  of  a  man  acting  in  my 
"  function,  that,  I  muft  own,  I  have 
"  not  been  an  idle  obfevver  on  this- 
*'  occafion." 

"  He  advifed  me  to  quit  Bologna. 
"  He  was  profufe  in  his  offers  of  fer- 
**  vice  in  any  other  aft'air  j  and,  I  dar< 
"  fay,  was  in  earneft. 

"  I  told  him,  that  I  chofe  not 
*  leave  it  precipitately,  and  as  if  I  ha< 
'  done  fomething  blame- worthy.  '. 
had  fome  hopes  of  being  recalled  t( 
my  father's  arms.  I  Ihottld  fet  out 
when  I  left  Bologna,  directly  fc 
Paris,  to  be  in  the  way  of  fuch 
long-wimed  for  call :  «'  And  then/' 
faid  I,  "  adieu,  to  travelling  !  Adiei 
to  Italy,  for  ever!  I  ftiould  hav< 
"  been  happy,  had  I  never  feen  it,  but 
"  in  the  way  for  which  I  have  beer 
**  accuitomed  to  cenfure  the  generality 
"  of  my  countrymen." 

"  His  behaviour  at  parting  was- 
"  fuch,  as  will  make  me  for  ever 
'*  vere  him ;  and  will  enlarge  acharitj 
ff  for  all  good  men  of  his  religion  j 
"  which  yet,  before,  was  not  a  nar- 
"  row  one.  For,  begging  my  excufe, 
"  he  kneeled  down  at  the  door  of  m 
*'  antichamber,  and  offered  up,  in 
t(  very  fervent  manner,  a  prayer  fc 
"  my  converfion.  He  could  not  have 
"  given  me,  any  other  way,  fo  high  at 
*'  opinion  of  him  :  no,  not  had  he  of- 
tl  fered  me  his  intereft  with  Clemen- 
•«  tina,  and  her  family.  I  embracec 
*'  him  ;  as  he  did  me  :  tears  were  in 
"  his  eyes.  I  thanked  him  for  th< 
"  favour  of  this  vifit ;  and  recom- 
"  mending  myfelf  to  his  frequent 
"  prayers,  told  him,  that  he  might 
«'  affuredofall  the  relpeftful  fervic 
*'  he  mould  put  it  in  my  power  to  ren« 
"  der  him.  I  longed,  Dr.  Bartlett 
"  to  make  him  a  prefent  worthy  of  hi« 
**  acceptance!  had  I  known  wl 
*'  would  have  been  acceptable,  ai 
*'  had  I  not  bctn  afraid  of  affronting 
*'  him.  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
«'  outward  door.  "  I  never"  laid  he, 
"  faw  a  proteftant  that  I  loved,  be- 
*'  fore.  Your  mind  is  Hill  more  amia- 
«'  bJc 
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tie  than  yoxirperfon.  Lady  Cle- 
mentina, I  fee,  might  have  been 
happy  with  you  :  but  it  was  not 
fit,  on  our  fide."  He  (hatched  my 
hand,  before  I  was  aware,  and  ho- 
noured it  with  his  lips  :  and  haften- 
ed  from  me,  leaving  me  at  a  lofs, 
and  looking  after  him,  and  for  him, 
when  he  was  out  of  light}  my  mind 
labouring  as  under  a  high  fenfe  of 
obligation  to  his  goodnefs. 
"  Religion  and  love,  Dr.  Bartlett, 
which  heighten  our  relifh  for  the 
things  of  both  worlds,  what  pity 
is  it,  that  they  mould  ever  run  the 
human  heart  cither  into  enthufiafm, 
or  fuperftition  ;  and  thereby  debafe 
the  minds  they  are  both  fo  well 
fitted  to  exalt. 

"  I  am  equally  furpmed  arid  af- 
fected by  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  directed  to  me.  It 
was  put  within  the  door ;  nobody 
faw  by  whom.  The  daughter  to 
the  lady  at  whofe  houle  I  lodge, 
found  it,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  my 
fervants  for  me. 

T>ON'T  be  furprized,  chevalier  j 
•*-'  "  don't  think  amifs  of  me  for 
my  fonvardnefs .  I  heard  fome 
words  Jrojj  (fo  did  Camilla,  but  me 
can't  go  out  to  tell  you  of  them) 
as  if  Somebody's  life  was  in  danger. 
This  diftracts  me.  I  am  not  treated 
as  I  was  accuftomed  to  be  treated. 
They  don't  love  me  now — They 
don't  love  their  poor  Clementina! 
Very  true,  chevalier  !  You  who  are 
always  telling  me  how  dearly  they 
all  loved  me,  will  hardly  believe  it, 
I  fuppofe.  Nothing  now  is  faid, 
but  "  You  /hall  Clementina" —  from 
thofe  who  ufedto  call  m&Jifter,  and 
dear  fijier,  at  every  word. 
"  They  faid,  I  was  well,  and  quite 
well,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with 
a  high  hand — I  know  from  whom 
they  have  that.  From  myfelf.  I 
faid  fo  to  Mrs.  Beaumont:  but  flie 
need  not  to  have  told  them.  I  won't 
go  to  her  again,  for  that.  They 
fay  \JhalL  God  help  me,  I  don't 
know  where  to  go  for  a  quiet 
mind.  A  high  hand  won'Udo,  che- 
valier :  I  wifh  I  knew  what  would  ; 
I  would  tell  it  to  them.  I  once 
thought  it  would  ;  elfe  I  had  not 
faid  it  to  Mrs,  Beaumont;  but  let 


"  them  go  on  with  their  high  hands, 
"  with  all  my  heart;  that  heart  will 
"  not  hold  always.  It  had  been  gona 
"  before  now,  had  not  Mrs.  Beau- 
"  mont  got  out  of  me — fomething— 
"  I  won't  tell  you  what — And  then 
"  they  fent  for  Somebody — AndSome- 
"  body  came — And  what  then? — They 
"  need  not  threaten  me  fo — Somebody 
"  is  not  fo  much  to  blame  as^they  will 
"  have  it  he  is  :  and  that  Somebody 
"  did  make  propofals. — Did  you  not, 
"  chevalier? — I  had  liked  to  have  be- 
"  trayed  myfelf— I  ftopped  juft  in 
"  time. 

"  But,  chevalier,  I'll  tell  you  a  fe- 
«  cret — Don't  fpeak  of  it  to  any  body— 
"  May  I  depend  upon  you  ?— -I  know 
"  I  may.  Why,  Camilla  tells  me, 
"  that  the  Count  of  Belvedere  is  to 
"  come  again.— Are  yoxi  not  forry  for 
"  your  poor  pupil  ?  But  I'll  tell  you 
"  another  fecret — and  that  is,  what  I 
"  intend  to  fay  to  him — "  Look  you 
"  here,  my  lord,  you  are  a  very  good 
"  fort  of  man;  and  you  have  great 
"  eftates  :  you  are  very  rich ;  you  are, 
"  in  fhort,  a  very  good  fort  of  man  ; 
"  but  there  is,  however,  a  man  in  the 
"  world  with  whom  I  had  rather  live 
"  in  the  pooreft  hermitage  in  the  wil- 
"  derneis,  than  with  you  in  the  richeft 
"  palace  in  the  world."  After  this, 
"  if  he  be  not  the  creeping  mean  man 
"  you  faid  he  was  not,  he  will  be  an- 
"  fwered. — Every  thing  you  faid  to 
"  me  in  former  happy  times,  I  re- 
"  member.  You  always  faid  things 
"  to  me  that  were  fit  to  be  re  mem - 
"  bered.  Yet  I  don't  tell  you  who 
"  my  hermit  is,  that  I  had  rather  live 
"  with.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fuch  man. 
"  But  this,  you  know,  will  be  a  fuffi- 
*'  cient  anfwer  to  the  Count  of  Belve- 
"  dere.  Don't  you  think  fo  ? 

"  Here  I  have  been  tormented  a- 
**  gain ! — Would  you  think  it  ?  I 
«*  have  been  pleading  for  Somebody, 
"  boldly,  confidently.  I  faid  I  could 
"  depend  upon  his  honour!  Ah,  che- 
"  valier  !  don't  you  think  I  might  ?— 
"  I  am  to  be  locked  up,  and  I  can't 
*(  tell  what! — They  won't  let  me  fee 
"  Somebody— They  won't  let  me  fee 
"  my  poor  Jeronymo!— You,  and  I, 
"  and  Jeronymo,  are  all  put  toge- 
"  ther! — I  don't  care,  as  I  tell  Ca- 
*{  milla  :  I  don't  care  j  they  will  quite 
14  harden  me. 

"  Bu.t 
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"  But  juft  now  my  mamma — O,  flie 
*'  is  the  beft  of  mothers  ! — My  mam- 
*'  ma  tells  me,  me  will  not  perfuade 
"  me,-  if  I  will  be  patient,  if  I  will  be 
€<  good.  "  My  dear  mamma,1'  as  I 
'*  told  her,  "  I  will  be  patient,  and 
*'  good :  but  don't  let  them  inveigh 
"  agjinfl  the  chevalier,  then.  What 
"  harm  has  he  done  ? — Was  he  not — " 
«  Ah!  Sir,  now  I  blufli.!— "  Was  he 
*£  not  fent  for ? — And  did  he  not  weep 
"*  over  me  ? — Yet  is  he  none  of  your 
*'  bold  menj  who  look  as  proudly  as 
<f  if  they  were  fure  of  your  approba- 
te  tion!" — Well,  but  what  do  you 
*'  th  nk  my  mamma  faid — "  Ah,  Cle- 
*'  mentina!"  faid  flie,  u  would  to 
€t  God  the  chevalier  for  Aw  own  fake," 
"  ^yes,  jhe  faid  for  "  bis  own  fake-" 
"  and  that  made  a  great  imprefllon 
*'  upon  me;  it  was  fogood,  you  know, 
**  of  my  mamma)  "  that  the  chevalier 
<c  was  in  England,  or  a  thoui'and  miles 
"  off."  So,  Sir,  this  is  my  advice— 
**  pray  take  it  5  for  I  and  Camilla 
**  heard  fome  words,  and  Camilla,  as 
"  well  as  I,  is  much  troubled  about 
tl  them.— Get  away  to  England  as 
tf  foon  as  you  can— Be  fure  do ! — And 
t{  fome  months  hence,  bring  your  two 
"  fitters  over  with  you;  and  by  that 
"  time  all  our  feuds  will  be  ended, 
"  you  know :  and  you  fhall  take  a 
"  houfe,  and  then  I  can  go  and  vifit 
"  your  fifters,  you  know,  and  your 
'«  fillers  will  vifit  us.  You  will  come 
"  fometimes  with  them  ;  won't  you  ? 
"  W'ell,  and  I'll  tell  -u  how  we  will 
"  pafs  part  of  our  time :  they  fhall 
•*  pei feel  me  inEnglifh;  I  will  per- 
"  feel  them  in  Italian.  They  know 
;  as  much  of  that,  I  fuppofe,  at  leaft, 
*  as  I  do  of  Englifh :  and  we  will 
(  vifit  every  court,  and  every  city. 
'  So,  God  blefs  you,  Sir ;  and  get 
'  away,  as  foon  as  you  can.  I  put 
**  no  name;  for  ftar  this  mould  mif- 
"  carry,  and  I  fliouldbe  fcund  out. — 
"  Ah,  Sir  !  they  are  very  fevere  with 
"  me !  Pity  me :  but  I  know  you 
<*  will ;  for  you  have  a  tender  heart. 
"  It  is  all  for  Tou!" 

"  Thefe  laft  five  words  were  intend - 
"  ed  to  be  fcratched  out}  and  are  but 
«•  juft  legible. 

"  I  low  tlie  contents  of  this  letter 
*'  affliclme!  Words  cannot  ex  i els 
«'  what  I  feell  I  fee,  evidently,  "that 


they  are  taking  wrong 
witli  the  tendereft  heart  in  the  world  > 
a  heart  that  never  has  once  fwerved 
from  it's  duty ;  and  \vhich  is  filled 
with  reverence  and  love  for  all  that 
boafl  a  relation  to  it.  Harlh  treat - 
ment,  and  Which  is  befides  ne-~iv  to 
it,  is  not  the  method  to  be  taken 
with  fuch  a  heart.  "  Shall  I," 
thought  I,  when  I  had  perufed  it^ 
afk  for  an  audience  of  a  mother  fo 
indulgent,  ^nd  give  her  my  diiin- 
terefted  advice  upon  it?"  Once  I 
could  have  done  fo;  and  even,  in 
confidence,  have  fhewn  her  this  very 
letter:  but  now  fhe  is  one  with  the 
angry  part  of  her  family,  and  I  dare 
not  do  it,  for  Clementina's  fake. 
Talk  of  locking  her  up !  Talk  of 
bringing  a  lover  to  her! — Threaicn- 
ing  her  with  going  to  Mrs.  JJeau- 
mont;  when  they  mould  court  her 
to  go  thither ! — Not  fuffer  her  to  fee 
her  beloved  Jeronymo  ? — He  in  dif- 
grace  too  ! — How  hard,  how  wrong, 
is  all  this  conducl ! — I  could  have 
written  to  Jeronymo,  thought  I, 
and  advifed  gentle  meafures,  were 
he  not  out  of  their  confutations.— . 
As  to  the  threatened  refentments, 
they  are  nothing  as  to  me.  Clemen- 
tina's  fufferir.gs  are  every  thing: 
my  foul  difdains  the  thought  of 
fattening  myfelf  upon  a  proud  fa- 
mily,  that  now  looks  upon  me  in  a 
mean  light.  A  proud  heart  under - 
valued,  will  fwell.  It  will  be  put 
upon  o^^r-valuing  itfelf.  You 
know,  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  I  have  a 
'very  proud  heart :  but  when  I  am 
trampled  upon,  or  defpifed,  then 
it  is  moft  proud.  I  would  call  my- 
feif  a  many  to  a  prince,  who  mould 
unjuftly  hold  me  in  contempt;  and 
let  him  know  that  I  looked  upon 
him  to  be  no  more.  My  pride  is 
raifed :  yet  againft  whom  ?  Not 
Clementina!  She  has  all  my  pity  t 
She  has  feen,  and  I  have  found, 
that  her  unhappy  delirium,  though 
t.or  caufedby  me,  (I  blefs  God  for 
th;;;  !)  hay  'r.ade  ir.e  tender  as  a 
chidden  inf.'ut.  And  can  I  thinlf 
of  quittiny;  Bologna,  and  not  lee 
if  iv  be  pofJ'.Me  for  me  to  gratify 
myiel'f,  and  ferve  them  in  her  re- 
ftoration?  Setting  quite  out  of  the 
queftion  the  general's  cauielefs  re- 
feuun.fn.ts,  and  the  engagement  I 
"  have 
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have  laid  myfelf  under  not  to  leave 
it  without  apprizing  him  of  my 
intention. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  refolved  to 
wait  the  iffue  of  the  new  meafures 
they  have  fallen  upon.  The  dear 
lady  has  declared  herfelf  in  my  fa- 
vour. Such  a  frank  declaration 
muft  foon  be  followed  by  important 
confequences. 

#  * 

"  THE  third  day  after  the  arrival 
of  her  father  and  brothers  from 
Urbino,  I  received  the  following 
billet  from  the  marquis  himfelf — 


w 


<e  pHEVALIER  GRANDISON, 

E  are  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 
We  cannot  take  upon  us  to 
forbid  your  ftay  at  Bologna  }  but 
mall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will 
enable  us  to  acquaint  our  daughter, 
that  you  are  gone  to  England,  or 
fome  far  diftant  part  of  Italy.  Wifh- 
ing  you  happy,  I  am,  Sir,  your  mojt 
obedient  humble  fer<vantS^ 

f  To  this  I  wrote  as  follows— 

tc  MY  LORD, 

T  Am  excefllvely  grieved  for  your 
•*•  '•  difti-efs.  I  make  no  hefitation 
to  obey  you.  But  as  I  am  not  con- 
fcious  of  having,  in  word  or  deed, 
offended  you,  or  any  one  of  a  fa- 
mily  t9  whom  I  owe  infinite  obliga- 
tions  ;  let  me  hope  that  I  may  be 
allowed  a  farewcl  vifit  to  your  lord- 
fhip,  to  your  lady,  and  to  your 
three  fons  ;  that  my  departure  may 
not  appear  like  that  of  a  criminal, 
inftead  of  the  parting,  which,  from 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own 
heart,  as  well  as  of  your  exptri- 
enced  goodnefs,  maybe  claimed  by 
your  lordihip's  ever  obliged,  and 
affe&'vmate  humble  fefvant, 

"  GRANDISON." 


"  This  requeft,  I  underftood,  oc- 
fc  cafioned  warm  debates.  It  was  faid 
*'  to  be  a  very  bold  one  :  but  my  dear 
"  Jeronymo  infilled,  thatitwas  worthy 
'*  of  his  friend,  his  deliverer,  as  he 
,"  called  me;  and  of  an  innocent  man. 

«'  The  refult  was,  that  I  ihould  be 
tf  invited  in  form,  to  vifit  and  take 
"  leave  of  the  family  :  and  two  days 
?*  were  taken,  that  fome  others  of  the 
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Urbino  familv  might  be  prefent,  tp 
fee  a  man  for  the  laft  time,  (antj 
fome  of  them  for  the  firft)  who  was 
thought,  by  his  requcft,  to  have 
(hewn  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  intrepidity;  and  who,  though  3. 
protdlant,  was  honoured  with  fo 
great  an  intereft  in  the  heart  of  their 
Clementina. 

"  The  day  before  I  was  to  make 
this  formal  vifit,  (for  fuch  it  was 
to  be)  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  my  friend  Jeronymo— 

«'  MY  DEAREST  GRANDISON, 

'-nAKE  the  particulars  of  the 
-*-  "  fituation  we  are  in  here,  that 
you  may  know  what  to  expe6t,  and 
how  to  aft  and  comport  yourfdf, 
to-morrow  evening. 
"  Your  reception  will  be,  I  ara 
afraid,  cold  ;  but  civil. 
"  You  will  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Urbino  family,  who  have  heard 
more  of  you  than  they  have  feen, 
as  a  curiofity;  but  with  more  won- 
der than  ailcftion. 
"  Of  them  will  be  prefent,  the  coxmt 
my  father's  brother,  and  his  foils 
Sebaftiano  and  Juliano,  my  a\mt 
Sign  or  a  Juliana  de  Sforza,  a  widow 
lady,  as  you  know,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Signora  Laurana,  a  young  wo- 
man of  my  filter's  age,  between 
whom  and  my  fifter  ufed  lo  be,  as 
you  have  heard,  the  ftri&clt  friend- 
Ihip  and  correfpondence ;  and  who 
infilled  on  being  prefent  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  They  are  all  r'ood-natured 
people ;  but  love  not  either  your 
country  or  religion. 
"  Father  Marefcotti  will  be  prefent. 
He  is  become  your  very  great  ad- 
mirer. 

"  My  father  thinks  to  make  you  his 
:  compliments;  but  if  he  withdraws 
•  the  moment  he  has  made  them,  you 
muft  not  be  furpnzed. 
"  My  mother  lays,  that  as  it  is  the 
lalt  time  that  ihe  may.~yer  foe  you, 
;  and  as    fhe   really  greatly   refptcU 
you,  me  fhall  not  be  able  to  leave 
you  while  you  ftay. 
"  The  general,  I  hope,  will  behave 
with  politenefs. 

"  The  bifliop  loves  you  ;  but  will 
not,  however,  perhaps,  be  in  high 
good  humour  with  you. 
"  Your  Jeronym®  will  be  wheeled 
into  tlw  fome  room.  If  he  be  more 
«'  lilent 
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*'  filent  than  ufual  on  the  folernn  oc- 
"  cafion,  you  will  not  do  him  in- 
ee  juftice,  perhaps,  if  you  attribute  it 
*'  to  his  prudence  ;  but  much  more  to 
'*  his  grief. 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  as 
"  briefly  as  I  can,  the  fituation  of  the 
"  dear  creature  who  muft  not  appear, 
*'  but  who  is  more  interefted  in  the 
"  occafion  of  the  congrefs  than  any 
'*  perfon  who  will  be  prefent  at  it. 

"  What  patted  between  you  and  her 
**  at  the  laft  interview,  has  greatly 
*'  impreffed  her  in  your  favour.  The 
*f  bifhop,  the  general,  and  my  father, 
"  foon  after  their  return  from  Urbino, 
tf  made  her  %  vifit  in  her  drcfling- 
*'  room.  They  talked  to  her  of  the 
*'  excellency  of  her  own  religion,  and 
"  of  the  errors  of  the  pretended  re- 
"  formed,  which  they  called,  and  I 
"  fuPP°fe  are>  damnable.  They  found 
*'  her  fteady  in  her  abhorrence  of  the 
"  one,  and  adherence  to  the  other. 
**  They  were  delighted  with  her  ra- 
*'  tional  anfwers,  and  com po fed  beha- 
'  viour  :  they  all  three  retired  in  rap- 

*  tures,    to    congratulate  each  other 
'  upon  it ;    and  returned  with  piea- 
'  fure,  to  enter  into  farther  talk  with 

*  her  :    but  when  they  mentioned  you 
'  to  her,  me,  led  by  their  affectionate 
c  behaviour  to  her  on  their  return, 
4  faid,    it  had  given  her  great  plea^ 
'  fure,  and  eafe  of  mind,  to  find  that 

*'  me  was  not  defpifed  by  a  man  whom 
(  every  one  of  the  family  regarded  for 

*  his  merit  and  great  qualities.    The 

*  general   had  •  hardly  patience ;    he 
'  walked  to   the  farther  end  of  the 

*  room :    my   father  was    in  tears  ; 
'  the  bifhop  foothed  her,  in  order  to 

"  induce  her  to  fpeak  her  whole  mind. 

"  He  praifed  you.  She  feemed 
*'  pleafed.  He  led  her  to  believe, 
*'  that  the  whole  family  were  willing 
"  to  oblige  her,  if  me  would  declare 
"  herfelf;  and  afked  her  queftions, 
"  the  anfwers  to  which  muft  either  be 
* '  an  avowal  or  a  denial  of  her  love  : 
**  and  then  me  owned,  that  me  pre  - 
«  fel-red  the  Chevalier  Grandiibn  to 
"  all  the  men  in  the  world  j  ihe  would 
"  not,  againft  the  opinion  of  her 
*«  friends,  wifh  to  be  his ;  but  never 
*'  would  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man. 

"  What,"  faid  the  general,  "though 
««  he  continue  a  heretick?" 

"  He  might  be  converted,  me  faid. 
*'  And  he  was  a  fweet tempered  and 


"  compaffionate  man :  and  a  man  of 
"  fenfe,  as  he  was,  muft  fee  his  errors. 
"  Would  /he  run  the  rifque  of  her 
"  own  falvation  ? 

"  She  was  fure  flie  mould  never  give 
"  up  her  faith. 

"  It  was  tempting  God  to  abandon 
"  her  to  her  own  perverfenefs. 

"  Her  reliance  on  his  goodnefs  to 
"  enable  her  to  be  ftedfaft,  was  hum- 
'  ble,  and  not  prefumptuous,  and 
"  with  a  pious  view  to  gain  a  proie- 
"  lytej  and  God  would  not  forfakc 
"  a  perfon  fo  well  intending.  Was 
"  flie  not  to  be  allowed  her  confcffor? 
"  Her  confeflbr  mould  be 
"  by  themfelves.  She  did  no*,  doubt 
"  but  the  chevalier  would  confci.-  t-> 
11  that. 

'  The  bifliop,  you  know,    c 
"  cool,  when  he  pleafes.     He  bore  to 
"  ta > k  farther  wi ih  her. 

"  My  father  was/till  in  tears. 
"  The  general  had  no  longer  pa- 
"  tience.     He  withdrew,  and  came  to 
"  me,    and  vented  on   me   his   dif- 
"  pleafure.     It   is    true,    Grandifnn, 
'<  when  it  was  propofed  to  fend  for  you 
t(  from  Vienna,    I,   fanguine   in    my 
"  hopes,  had  exprefled  myfelf  as  void 
*'  of  all  doubt  but  you  would  become 
ft  acatholick.— Your  love,  your  com - 
"  paffion,  your  honour,  as  I  thought, 
"  engaged  by  fuch  a  ftep  taken  on  our 
"  fide — I  had  no  notion  that  on  fuch 
"  a  furprize,  with  fuch  motives  to  urge 
your  compliance,  a  young  man  like 
myfelf,  and  with  a  heart  fo  fenfible, 
could  have  been  fo  firm  :  but  thefe 
thoughts  are  all  over — This,  how 
ever,    expofes  me  to  the  more  re- 
proaches. 

"  We  were  high;  and  my  mothe 
and  uncle  came  in  to  mediate  be- 
tween us. 
"  I  would  not,    I  could   not,  re- 
"  nounce  my  friend ;  the  friend  of  my 
"  foul,  as  in  our  firft  acquaintance ; 
"  and  the  preferver  of  my  life — Mife- 
"  rable  as  that  has  been,  the  preferver 
"  of  it,  at  a  time  when  I  was  engaged 
"  in  an  unlawful  purfuit,  in  which  I 
"  had  perifhed,   what  might  I  have 
"  now  been,  and  where? 

t(  I  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  in 
<c  favour  of  my  filler's  marriage  with 
"  you,  as  the  only  method  that  could 
"  be  taken  to  reftore  her ;  who,  I  faid, 
"  loved  you  becaufe  you  were  a  vi»v 
"  tuoua  manj  and  that  her  love  wag 
""not 
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not  only  founded  in  virtue,  but  was 
virtue  itfelf. 

"  My  brother  told  me,  that  I  was 
as  much  befide  myfelf  with  my  no- 
tions of  gratitude,  as  my  lifter  was 
with  a  paflion  lefs  excu fable. 
"  I  bid  him  forbear  wounding  a 
wounded  man. 

"  Thus  high  ran  worots  between  us. 
"  The  bifhop,  mean  time,  went  on 
with  a  true  church  fubtlety,  to  get 
out  of  the  innocent  girl  her  whole 
mind. 

«  He  boafted  afterwards  of  his  art. 
But  what  was  there  in  it  to  boaft  of? 
A  mind  fo  pure  and  fo  fimple  as 
Clementina's  ever  was,  and  which 
only  the  pride  of  her  fex,  and  mo- 
tives of  religion,  had  perhaps  hin- 
dered her  from  declaring  to  all  the 
world. 

"  He  aflced  her,  if  me  were  willing 
to  leave  her  father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  country,  to  go  to  a  ftrange  land  j 
to  live  among  a  hated  people? 
"  No,  fhefaid;  you  would  not  wifh 
her  to  go  out  of  Italy.  You  would 
live  nine  months  out  of  twelve  in 
Italy. 

"  He  told  her,  that  (he  muft,  when 
married,  do  as  her  hufband  would 
have  her. 

"  She  could  truft  to  your  hono\ir. 
"  Would  flie  confent  that  her  chil- 
dren mould  be  trained  up  hereticks  ? 
*'  She  was  filent  to  this  queftion. 
He  repeated  it. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  if  I  muft  not  be 
allowed  to  chufe  for  myfelf;  only 
let  me  not  hear  the  chevalier  fpoken 
of  difrefpeftfully :  he  does  not  de- 
ferve  it.  He  has  afted  by  me  with 
as  much  honour,  as  he  did  by  my 
brother.  He  is  an  uniformly  good 
man,  and  as  generous  as  good— 
And  don't  let  me  have  other"  pro- 
pofals  made  me ;  and  I  will  be  con- 
tented. I  had  never  fo  much  dif- 
tinguifhed  him,  if  every  body  had 
not  as  well  as  I." 

"  He  was  pleafed  to  find  her  anfwers 
fo  rational :  he  pronounced  her  quite 
well ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  you  mould  be  defired  to  quit 
Bologna.  And  your  abfence,  and 
a  little  time,  he  was  fure,  would 
fecure  her  health  of  mind. 
"  Bxit  when  her  aunt  Sforza  and 
her  coufin  Laurana  talked  with  her 
next  morning,  they  found  her,  on 


putting  queftions  about  you,  abfo- 
lutely  determined  in  your  favour. 
"  She  anfwered  the  objections  they 
made  againft  you  with  equal  warmth 
and  clearnefs.  She  feemed  fenfible 
of  the  unhappy  way  me  had  been 
in,  and  would  have  it,  that  the  hft 
interview  fhe  had  with  you,  had 
helped  to  calm  and  reftore  her;  and 
me  hoped  that  fhe  Ihould  be  better 
every  day:  fhe  praifed  your  beha- 
viour to  her;  fhe  expatiated  upon, 
and  pitied  your  diftreis  of  mind. 
"  They  let  her  run  on  till  they  too 
had  obtained  from  her  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  the  bifhop  had  re- 
ported; and,  upon  repeating  the 
converfation,  would  have  it,  upon 
experience,  that  foothing  fuch  a 
paflion  was  not  the  way  to  be  taken  j 
but  that  a  high  hand  was  to  be 
ufed,  and  that  fhe  was  to  be  fhamed 
out  of  a  love  fo  improper,  fo  irre- 
ligious, fo  Jcanda&us,  to  be  en- 
couraged in  a  daughter  of  their 
houfe  with  a  iieretick ;  and  who  had 
fhewn  himfelf  to  be  a  determined 
one. 

"  They  accordingly  entered  upon 
their  new  meafures.  They  forbade 
her  to  think  of  you:  they  told  her, 
that  me  fhould  not  upon  any  terms 
be  yours ;  not  now,  even  if  you 
would  change  your  religion  for  her. 
They  depreciated  your  family,  your 
fortune,  and  even  your  underftand- 
ing;  and  brought  to  prove  what 
they  laid  againft  the  latter,  your 
obltinatc  adherence  to  your  mujhroam. 
religion,  fo  they  called  it;  a  reli- 
gion that  was  founded  in  the  \vicked- 
nefs  of  your  Vlllth  Henry;  in  the 
fuperftition  of  a  child  his  fuccelforj 
and  in  the  arts  of  a  vile  woman  who 
had  martyred  a  lifter  queen,  a  better 
woman  than  herlelf.  They  in  fitted 
upon  her  encouraging  the  Count  of 
Belvedere's  addreffes,  as  a  mark  of 
her  obedience. 

«'  They  condemned,  in  terms  wound- 
ing to  her  modefty,  her  pafTion  for 
a  foreigner,  an  enemy  to  her  faith  \ 
and  on  her  earneft  requeft  to  fee  her 
father,  lie  was  prevailed  upon  to  ve- 
fufe  her  that  favour. 
"  Lady  Juliana  Sforza  and  hex- 
daughter  Laurana,  the  companion 
of  her  better  hoxirs,  never  lee  her, 
but  they  inveigh  againft  you  as  :m 
artful,  an  interdted  man. 

3  M  "  Her 
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"  Her  uncle  treats  her  with  autho- 
"  rity;  Signer  Sebaftiano  with  a  pity 
"  bordering  on  contempt. 

"  My  mother  fhuns  her;  and  indeed 
"  avoids  me:  but  as  (lie  has  been 
"  blamed  for  permitting  the  interview, 
"  which  they  fuppofe  the  wrongeft  ftep 
"  that  could  have  been  taken,  me  de- 
"  clares  herfelf  neutral,  andrefignsto 
"  whatever  fhall  be  clone  by  her  lord, 
'*  by  his  brother,  her  two  fons,  and 
"  Lady  Juliana  de  Sforza:  but  I  am 
*f  lure,  in  her  heart,  that  me  approves 
"  not  of  the  new  meaiures ;  and  which 
*/  are  ulfo,  as  I  have  reminded  the 
*'  bilhop,  fo  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
"  the  worthy  Mrs.  Beaumont;  to 
*<  whom  they  begin  to  think  of  once 
**  more  fending  my  fifter,  or  of  pre- 
"  vailing  on  her  to  come  hither:  but 
*'  Clementina  fecmo  not  to  be  delirous 
"  of  going  again  to  her;  we  know 
*'  not  why;  tince  me  ufed  to  fpeak  of 
"  her  with  the  higheft  rcfpect. 

"  The  dear  foul  ruined  in  to  me 
**  yefterday.  "  Ah,  my  Jeronymo!" 
**  laid  flie,  <c  they  will  drive  me  to 
*'  defpair.  They  hate  me,  Jeronymo 
*'  — But  I  have  written  to  Somebody  ! 
«*  —Hum!  for  your  life,  huni!" 

te  She  was  immediately  followed  in 
*'  by  her  aunt  Sforza,  and  her  coufm 
<c  Laurana,  and  the  general;  who,. 
*'  though  he  heard  not  what  {he  faid, 
"  infifted  on  her  returning  to  her  own, 
*•'  apartment. 

"  What!"  faid  (he,  «muft  I  not 
«  fpeak  to  Jeronymo?  Ah,  Jerony- 
*'  mo! — J  had  a  great  deal  to  fay  to 
"  you!11 

"  I  raved;  but  they  hurried  her 
<c  out,  and  have  forbid  her  to  vifit  me  : 
*'  they,  however,  have  had  the  civility 
"  to  defiremyexcufe.  They  are  lure, 
"  they  fay,  they  are  in  the  right  way  i 
«'  and  if  I  will  have  patience  with 
««  them  for  a  week,  they  will  change 
**  their  meafures,  if  they  lind  thefe 
*'  new  ones  ineffectual.  But  my  filter 
**  will  be  loft,  irrecoverably  loftj  I 
<4  forefee  that. 

"  Ah,  Grandifon !  And  can  you 
tf  ftili — But  now  they  will  not  accept 
"  of  your  change  of  religion.  Poor 
"  Clementina!  Unhappy  Jeronymo4 
ft  Unhappy  Grmuiifon!  1  will  lay. 
"  if  you  are  not  fo,  you  cannot  de- 
**  (i-rve  the  altcction  of  a  Clementina. 

"  i'-ut  are  you  the  Somebody  to  whom 
f<  Ihe  has  writtcj;  ?  Has  flit  written  to 


"  you?  Perhaps  you  will  hnd  fome 
"  opportunity  to-morrow  to  let  me 
44  know  whether  (he  has,  or  not.  Ca- 
"  milla  is  forbidden  to  ftiv  out  of  the 
"  houfe,  or  to  write. 

"  The  general  told  me,  juft  now, 
"  that  my  gratitude  to  you  (hewed  nei- 
"  ther  more  nor  lefs,  than  the  high 
"  value  I  put  upon  my  own  life. 

"  I  anfwered — That  his  obferva- 
<{  tion  convinced  me,  that  he  put  a 
"  much  lefs  upon  mine,  than  I,  in 
"  the  fame  cafe,  (hould  have  put  upon 
"  his, 

"  He  reconciled  himfelf  to  me  by 
"  an  endearment.  He  embraced  me, 
"  Don't  fay  convinced,  Jeronymo,  I 
"  love  not  myielf  better  than  I  love 
ft  my  Jeronymo." 

"  What  can  one  do  with  fuch  a 
"  man  ?  He  does  love  me. 

"  My  mother,  as  I  faid,  is  refolved 
"  to  be  neutral :  but,  it  feems,  me  is 
tf  always  in  tears.  v 


"  My  mother  ftepped  in  juftnow— 
"  To  my  queftion  after  my  filter's 
"  health;  "  Ahs  Jeronymo!"  faid 
«  Ihe,  "  All  is  wrong!  The  dear 
"  creature  has  been  bad  ever  fmce 
"  yefterday.  They  are  all  wrong!— 
"  But  patience  and  filence,  child ! 
"  Yoxi  and  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer 
"  for. — Yet  my  Clementina,"  faid 
«  (he— "  Oh!"— and  left  me. 

' '  I  have  no  heart  to  write  on.  You 
"  will  fee,  from  the  above,  the  way 
"  we  are  in.  O  my  Grandifon !  What 
ct  will  you  do  among  us  ? — I  wi(h  you 
*'  would  not  come.  Yet  what  hope, 
<•'  if  you  do  not,  (hall  I  ever  have  of 
ct  feeing  again  my  beloved  friend, 
t(  who  has  behaved  fo  unexceptionably 
"  in  a  cafe  fo  critical  ? 

*«  You  muft  not  think  of  the 
"  creature j  her  head  is  ruined: 
your  own  fake,  you  muft  not.  W< 
are  all  unworthy  of  you  :  yet,  nc 
all\  all,  however,  but  Clementim 
and  (if  true  friendihip  will  juftii 
my  claim  to  another  exception) 
afflified 

"  JERONYMO, 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS   SEIBV. 

OMy  Lucy  !— What  think  you  !• 
But  it  is  eafy  to  guefs.  what  yc 
roi 
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nuit  think.     I  will,    without  flying 
>De  word  more  enclofe-— 


DR.BARTLETT  S  TENTH  LETTER ; 

"  nnllE  next  day,"  proceeds  my  pa- 
'-  '  tron,  "  I  went  to  make  my 
viiit  to  the  family.  I  had  nothing 
to  reproach  niyfelf  with ;  and  there- 
fore had  no  other  concern  upon  me 
but  what  aroie  from  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  the  noble  Clementina :  that 
indeed  was  enough.  I  thought  I 
mould  have  fome  difficulty  to  manage 


my  own  fpirit,    if  I  were  to  find 

myfelf  infulted,   efpeci; 

general.      Soldiers   are    Io    apt   to 


by  the 


value  themielves  on  their  knowledge 
of  what,  after  all,  one  may  call  but 
a  trade,  that  a  private  gentleman  is 
often  thought  too  (lightly  of  by 
them.  Infolence  in  a  great  man,  a 
rich  man,  or  a  foldier,  is  a  call 
upon  a  man  of  fpirit  to  exert  him- 
fclf.  "  But  I  hope,"  thought  I,  "  I 
fhall  not  have  this  call  from  any 
one  of  a  family  I  io  greatly  refpeft." 
"  I  Was  received  by  the  bi mop  j  who 
politely,  after  I  had  paid  my  com^ 
pliments  to  the  marquis  and  his 
lady,  prefented  me  to  thofe  of  the 
Urbino  family  to  whom  I  was  a 
ftranger.  Every  one  of  thofe  named 
by  Signor  Jeronymo,  in  his  laft  let- 
ter, were  prclent. 

"  The  marquis,  after  he  had  re- 
turned my  compliment,  looked 
another  Way,  to  hide  his  emotion  : 
the  marchionefs  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  ;  but  withdrawing 
it  again,  looked  upon  me  with  ten- 
dernefs  j  and  I  read  in  them  her 
concern  for  her  Clementina. 
"  I  paid  my  refpecls  to  the  general 
with  an  air  of  freedom,  yet  of  re- 
gard} to  my  Jeronymo,  with  the 
tendernefs  due  to  our  friendfhip ;  and 
congratulated  him  on  feeing  him 
out  of  his  chamber.  His  kind  eyes 
gliftened  with  pleafure ;  yet  it  was 
eafy  to  read  a  mixture  of  pain  in 
them  j  which  grew  ftronger  as  the 
firft  emotions  at  feeing  me  enter, 
gave  way  to  reflection. 
**  The  Conte  della  Porretta  feemed 
to  meafure  me  with  his  eye. 
«'  I  acldreffed  myielf  to  Father  Mare- 
fcotti,  and  made  my  particular  ac- 
knowledgments to  him  for  the  fa- 


vour  of  his  vifit,  and  what  had  pal- 
fed  in  it.  He  looked  upon  me  with 
pleafure ;  probably  with  the  more, 
as  this  was  afarewel  vifit. 
"  The  two  ladies  whifpered,  and 
looked  upon  me,  and  feemed  to  be- 
fpeak  each  other's  attention  to  what 
parted. 

"  Signor  Sebaftiano  placed  himfelf 
next  to  Jeronymo,  and  often  whif- 
pered  him,  and  as  often  cart  his  eye 
upon  me.  He  was  partial  to  me,  I 
believe,  becaufe  my  generous  friend 
feemed  pleafed  with  what  he  laid. 
"  His  brother,  Signor  Juliano,  fat 
on  the  other  hand  of  nae.  They 
are  agreeable  and  polite  young  men. 
"  A  profound  filence  fucceeded  the 
geheral  compliments. 
*'  I  addreffed  mylelf  to  the  marquis  : 
Your  lordfliip — and  you,  Madam,1' 
turning  to  the  marchionefs — "  I 
hope  will  excufe  me  for  having  re- 
quefted  the  favour  of  being  once  more 
admitted  to  your  prefence,  and  to 
that  of  three  brothers  for  whom  I 
fliall  evef  retain  the  moft  refpeftful 
affeaion.  I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  a  city,  where  one  of  the  firll 
families  in  it  has  done  me  the  highfft 
honour,  without  taking  fuch  a  leav« 
as  might  ihew  tny  gratitude. — Ac- 
ceptj  nay  lords," — bowing  to  each— 
Accept,  Madam,"  more  profound- 
ly  bowing  to  the  marchionefs — "  my 
refpeflful  thanks  for  all  your  good- 
nefs  to  me.  I  fiiall  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  number  moll  of  the  days 
that  I  have  pa  (Ted  at  Bologm, 
amongli  it's  happiell,  even  were  the 
remainder  to  be  as  happy  as  man 
ever  knew." 

"  The  marquis  faid,  "  We  wifh 
you,  chevalier,  verv  happy  j  hap* 
pier  than — "  He  fjgheJ,  and  v/as 
lilent. 

"  His  lady  only  bowed.  Her  face 
fpoke  diftrefs.  Her  voice  was  loit 
in  fighs,  though  flte  ftruggled  to  fup- 
prefs  them. 

*'  Chevalier,"  faid  the  bifiiop,  wiia 
an  air  of  folemnity,  "  you  havtf 
given  us  many  happy  hcv.r? :  fur 
them  we  thank  you.  jcronyino, 
for  himfelf ?  will  fay  more  :  heisthvi 
mod  grateful  of  men.  We  thank  you 
alfo  for  what  you  have  duneibrhi:;!.''1 
"  1  cannot,"  faid  Jeronymo,  "  e;:~ 
prtfs  fuitably  my  gratituJ:;  -.  my" 
Ivl  a  <* 
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"  prayers,   my  vows,    ihould 
«<  viin    whitherfoever  you  go, 


follow 

you,  wmtnerioever  you  go,  beft  of 
"  friends,  and  belt  of  men  !" 

"  The  general,  with  an  air  and  a 
«<  fmile  that  might  hare  been  dilpenfed 
**  with,  oddly  laid,  "  High  pleafure 
"  and  high  pain  are  very  near  neigh- 
"  bours  :  they  are  often  guilty  of  ex- 
"  ceffes,  and  then  are  apt  to  miltake 
*<  each  other's  houfe.  I  am  one  of 
"  thofe  who  think  our  whole  houi'e 
"  obliged  to  the  chevalier  for  the  fea- 
"  fonable  afliltance  he  gave  to  our  Je- 
"  ronymo.  But—" 

"  Dear  general,"  faid  Lady  Juliana, 
tc  bear  with  an  interruption :  the  n\  - 
*'  tent  of  this  meeting  is  amicable. 
"  The  chevalier  is  a  man  of  honour. 
•'  Things  may  have  fallen  out  x'mhap- 
"  pily  :  yet  nobody  to  blame." 

*'  As  to  blame,  or  other  wife,"  faid 
"  the  Conte  della  Porretta,  "  that  is 
"  not  now  to  be  talked  of;  elfe,  I 
«'  know  where  it  lies :  in  fliort,  among 
"  ourfelves.  The  chevalier  a£ted 
<«  greatly  by  Signer  Jeronymo ;  \ye 
"  were  all  obliged  to  him ;  bxit  to  let 
"  fuch  a  man  as  this  have  free  admiflion 
"  to  our  daughter — She  ought  to  have 
*'  had  no  eyes." 

"  Pray,  my  lord — pray,  brother," 
*'  faid  the  marquis — "  are  we  not 
*'  enough  fufferers  ?" 

'*  Trie  chevalier,"  faid  the  general, 
«'  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  fo  high  a 
"  compliment;1'  and  fmiled  indig- 
<*  nantly. 

*«  My  lord,"  replied  I  to  the  gene- 
4<  ral,  "  you  know  very  little  of  the 
"  man  before  you,  if  you  don't  be- 
"  lieve  him  to  be  the  molt  afflicled  man 
*'  prefent." 

"  ImpofTible!"  faid  the  marquis, 
«  with  a  figh. 

"  Themarchionefs  arofe  from  her  feat, 
"  motioning  to  go ;  and  turn  ing  round 
*'  to  the  two  ladies,  and  the  count ; 
*(  I  have  reiigned  my  will  to  the  will 
'*  of  you  all,  my  deareft  friends,  and 
**  (hall  be  permitted  to  withdraw. 
*'  This  teltimony)  however,  before  I 
*'*  g;o,  I  cannot  but  bear  :  wherever  the 
««  Fault  lay,  it  lay  not  with  the  che- 
"  valier.  He  has,  from  the  firJt  to  the 
<c  lalt,  a6ted  with  the  nicelt  honour. 
<c  He  is  infilled  to  our  refpeft.  The 
"  \uihappinefs  lies  no  where  but  in 
tf  the  difference  of  religion." 

'«  Weil,  and, thai  it>  uow  abfolutely 


"  out  of  the  queition,1'  faid  the  ge- 
"  neral — "  it  is,  indeed,  chevalier." 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  from  a  defcemf- 
"  ant  of  a  family  fo  illuftrious,  to  find 
"  an  equal  exemption  from  wounding 
"  words  and  wounding  looks  ;  antl 
"  that,  Sir,  as  well  from  your  gene- 
*'  rofity,  as  from  your  jujlice." 

"  My  looks  give  you  offence,  che- 
"'  valier  ! — Do  they  ?" 

<e  I  attendee!  to  the  marchionefs. 
"  She  came  towards  me.  I  arofe,  and 
«'  refpeafully  took  her  hand.— "  Che- 
*'  valier,"  faid  fhe,  "  I  could  not  with- 
"  draw,  without  bearing  the  teltimony 
"  I  have  borne  to  your  merits.  I  wish 
"  you  happy — God  protect  yoxi,  whi- 
(t  therfoever  you  go.  Adieu." 

"  She  wept.     I  bowed  on  her  han<t 
"  with  profound  refpe6t.     She  retirt-.d 
"  with    precipitation.     It    was    witl 
"  difficulty  that  I  fupprefied  ihc  rifing 
"  tear,     i  took  my  feat. 

"  I  made  no  anfwer  to  the  general's 
"  laft  queltion,  though  it  was  fpol 
**  in  fuch  a  way  (I  law  by  their  eyes} 
"  as  took  every  other  perfon's  notice. 
"  Lady  Sforza,  when  her  filter  was 
''  retired,  hinted,  that  the  lalt  intev- 
"  view  between  the  young  lady  and 
"  me  was  an  unadvifed  permiffion, 
"  thotjgh  intended  for  the  heft. 

"  I  then  took  upon  me  to  defend 
"  that  ftep.  "  Lady  Clementina," 
"  faid  I,  <c  had  declared,  that  if  fhe 
"  were  allowed  to  fpeak  her  whole 
"  mind  to  me,  me  mould  be  ealy. 
"  I  had  for  feme  time  given  my- 
"  fclf  up  to  abfolute  defpair.  The 
"  marchionefs  intended  not  favour  to 
"  me  in  allowing  of  the  interview: 
'  it  was  the  moil  affecling  one  to  me 

*  I  had  ever  known.     But  let  me  fay, 

*  that,  far  from  having  bad  effects  on 
'  the  young  lady's  mind,  it  had  good 
'  ones.     I  hardly  knew  how  to  talk 
'  upon  a  fubjeft  fo  very  interefting  to 
'  £-ve>y  one  prefent,  but  not  more  fo 
'  to  any  one  than  to  myfclf .    I  thought 
'  of  avoiding  it ;  and  have  been  Ted 

*  into   it,    but   did   not    lead.     And 

*  fmce  it  is  before  us,  Jet  me  recom- 

<  mend,  as  the  molt  effectual  way  to 
'  reltore  every  one  to  peace  and  nap? 
'  pinefs,,  gentle  treatment.     The  molt 
'  generous,  the  meekelt,  the  molt  du- 

<  tiful  of  human  minds,  requires  not 
«  harfh  tri-atmeiit." 

know,  Sir."   laid  the 
«  general, 
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general,  and  looked  at  Jeronymo, 
the  methods  now  taken — " 
"  And  are  they  then  harm,  my 
lord?"  laid  I. 
"  He  was  offended. 
"  I  had  heard,"  proceeded  I,  "  that 
a  change  of  meafures  was  refolvtd 
on.  I  knew  that  the  treatment  be- 
fore had  been  all  gentle,  condefcend- 
ing,  indulgent.  I  received  but  yef- 
terday  letters  from  my  father,  iig- 
nifying  his  intention  of  fpeedily 
recalling  me  to  my  native  country. 
I  (hall  let  out  very  foon  for  Paris, 
where  I  hope  to  meet  with  his  more 
dire  ft  commands  for  this  long- de- 
fired  end.  What  may  be  my  uefti- 
ny,  I  know  not ;  but  I  mall  carry 
with  me  a  heart  burdened  with  the 
woes  cf  this  family,  and  diftrefied 
for  the  beloved  daughter  of  it.  But 
let  me  beipeak  you  all,  for  your  own 
fakes,  (mine  is  out  of  the  queition  :  I 
prefunienotuponanyhopeonmyovvn 
account)  that  you  will  treat  this  an- 
gelick -minded  lady  with  tendernefs. 
I  pretend  to  fay,  that  I  know  that 
harm  or  fevere  methods  will  not  do." 
"  The  general  arofe  from  his  feat, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  fervour, 
next  to  fiercenefs — "  Let  me  tell 
you,  Grandifon — "  laid  he. 
"  I  aroil-  from  mine,  and  going  to 
Lady  Sforaa,  who  fat  next  him,  he 
flopped,  fuppofmg  me  going  to  him, 
and  feemed  lurprized,  and  attentive 
to  motions  :  but  difregarding  him, 
I  addrefTed  myfelf  to  thru  lady. 
You,  Madam,  are  aunt  of  the  Lady 
•Clementina  :  the  tender,  the  indul- 
gent mother  is  abfent,  and  has  de- 
clared, that  ihe  refigns  her  will  to 
th'e  will  of  her  friends  prefent — Al- 
low me  to  fupplicate.  that  former 
meafures  may  not  be  changed  with 
her.  Great  dawnings  of  returning 
reafon did  I  difcover  in  our  laft  inter- 
view. Her  delicacy  (never  was  there 
a  more  delicate  mind)  wanted  but 
to  be  fatisfied.  It  was  fatisfied, 
arid  flie  began  to  be  eafy.  Were  her 
mind  but  once  compofed,  the  fcnie 
me  has  of  her  duty,  and  what  flie 
owes  to  her  religion,  would  reftore 
her  to  your  wimes  :  but  if  ihe  mould 
be  treated  harmly,  (though  I  am 
fure,  if  facjbmhl,  it  would  be  with 
the  beft  intention)  Clementina  will 
be  loft." 
«'  The  general  fat  down.  They  all 
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looked  upon  one  another.  The  two 
ladies  dried  their  eyes.  The  ftart- 
ing  tear  would  accompany  my  fer- 
vour. And  then  ftepping  to  Jero- 
nymo, who  was  extremely  arfeilcd; 
My  dear  Jeronymo,"  laid  I,  "  my 
friend,  my  beloved  friend,  cheriui 
in  your  noble  heart  the  memory  of 
your  Grandifon  :  would  to  God  I 
could  attend  you  to  England  !  We 
have  baths  there  of  fovereign  effi- 
cacy. The  balm  of  a  friendly  and 
grateful ,  heart  would  promote  the 
cure.  I  have  urged  it  before.  Con- 
fider  of  it." 

"  My  Grandifon,  my  dear  Grandi- 
fon, my  friend,  mypreferver!  You 
are  not  going!" 

<{  I  amy  my  Jeronymo ;"  and  em- 
braced him.  "  Love  me  in  ab fence, 
as  I  mall  you." 

"  Chevalier,""  faid  the  bimop,  "  you 
don't  go?  We  hope  for  your  com- 
pany at  afmall  collation. — We  muft 
not  part  with  you  yet." 
"  I  cannot,  my  lord,  accept  the  fa- 
vour. Although  I  had  given  my- 
felf up  to  defpair  of  obtaining  the 
happinefs  to  which  I  once  afpired; 
yet  1  was  not  willing  to  quit  a  city 
that  this  family  had  made  dear  to 
me,  with  the  precipitation  of  a  man 
confcious  of  misbehaviour.  I  thank 
you  for  the  permifiion  I  had  to  at- 
tend you  all  in  full  affembly.  May 
God  profperjoa,  my  lord  ;  and  may 
you  be  inverted  with  the  firft  ho- 
nours of  that  church  which  muft  be 
adorned  by  fo  worthy  a  heart !  It 
will  be  m\  glory,  when  I  am  in  my 
native  place,  or  wherever  I  am,  to 
remember  that  I  was  once  thought 
not  unworthy  of  a  rank  in  a  family 
fo  refpeclable.  Let  me,  my  lord,  be 
intitled  to  your  kind  remembrance." 
"  He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief. 
My  lord,"  faid  he,  to  his  father— 
my  lord,"  to  the  general—"  Graii- 
difon  muft  not  go  '"—and  fat  down 
with  emotion. 

"  Lady  Sforza  wept;  Laurana  feen;- 
ed  moved  j  the  two  young  lords,  Se- 
baftiano  and  Juliano,  were  greatly 
affected. 

"  I  then  addrefled  myfelf  to  the 
marquis,  who  fat  undetermined,  as 
to  fpeech — <c  My  venerable  lord, 
forgive  me,  that  niy  addrefs  was  not 
fir  It  paid  here  :  my  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  far  your  goodnefs  jn 
"  permitting 
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permitting  me  to  throw  myfelf  at 
your  feet,  before  I  took,  a  laft  fare- 
wel   of  a  city  favoured  with   your 
rcfulcncc.  Beit  of  fathers,  of  friends, 
of  men,   let  me  in  treat  the  continu- 
ance of  your  paternal   indulgence 
to    the    child   neareft,  and  defer-v- 
ing   to  be  neareft,    to   your  heart. 
She  is  all  you  and  her  mother.     Re- 
"  Itore  her  to  yourfelf  and  to  her,  by 
"  your  indulgence;  that  alorie,  and  a 
«'  bleffing  on  your  prayers,  can  reftore 
"  her.     Adieu,   my  good   lord:    re- 
"  peated  thanks  for  all  your  hofpltable 
<«  goodnefs  to  a  man  who  will  ever  re - 
"  tain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  your  favour." 
"  You  will  not  yet  go  !"  was  all  he 
«  faid — He  feemed  in  agitation.     He 
'*  could  fay  no  more. 

"  I  then,  turning  to  the  count  his 
"  brother,  who  fat  next  him,  faid, 
"  I  have  net  the  honour  to  be  fully 
"  known,  to  your  lord/hip :  fome  pre- 
'<  judices  from  differences  in  opinion 
"  may  have  been  conceived  ;  but  if 
"  you  ever  hear  any  thing  of  the  man 
"  before  you  unworthy  of  his  name, 
"  and  of  the  favour  once  defigned 
"  him;  then,  my  lord,  blame,  as  well 
'*  as  wonder  at,  the  condefcenfion  of 
"  your  noble  brother  and  filter  in  my 
*c  favour.** 

"  Who,  I!  Who  I  !"  faid  that  lord, 
*c  in  fome  hurry. — "I  think  very  well ' 
tc  of  you.     I  never  faw  a  man  in  my 
"  life,  that  I  liked  fo  well!" 

"  Your  lordfhip  does  me  honour. 
tc  I  fay  this  the  rather,  as  I  may,  on 
"  this  folemn  occafion,  taking  leave  of 
"  fuch  honourable  friends,  charge  my 
"  future  life  with  refolutions  to  behave 
"  worthy  of  the  favour  I  have  met 
"  with  in  this  family.'" 

<(  I  patted  from  him  to  the  general 
«  — «  Forgive,  my  lord,"  laid  I, 
"  the  fee'ming  formality  of  my  beha- 
"  viour  in  this  parting  fcene :  it  is  a 
c<  very  folemn  one  to  me.  You  have 
"  expreffecl  yourielf  c/me,  and  to  me, 
*'  my  lord,  with  more  paflion  (forgive 
"  me,  I  mean  not  tp  offend  yon)  than 
"  perhaps  you  will  approve  in  yoiir- 
ft  felf  when  I  am  far  removed  from 
41  Italy.  For  have  you  not  a  noble 
"  mind  ?  And  are  you  not  a  fon  of 
"  the  Marquis  dclla  Porretta?  Per- 
"  mit  me  to  obfcrve,  that  paffion  will 
"  make  a  man  exalt  himfelf,  and  dc- 
"  grade  another  ;  and  the  juft  medium 
««  will  be  .then  forgot.  I  am  afraid 


I  have  been  thought  more  lightly 
of,  than  I  ought  "to  be,  either  irt 
juftice,  or  for  the  honour  of  a  perfort 
who  is  dear  to  every  one  prelent, 
My  country  was  once  mentioned 
with  difdain.  Think  not  my  vanity 
fo  much  concerned  in  what  I  am 
going  to  fay,  as  my  honour :  I  am 
proud  to  be  thought  an  Eng- 
lifhman  ;  yet  I  think  as  highly  of 
every  worthy  man  of  every  nation 
under  the  fun,  as  I  do  of  the 
worthy  men  of  my  own.  I  am  not  of  a 
contemptible  race  in  my  own  coun- 
try. My  father  lives  in  it  with  the 
magnificence  of  a  prince.  He  loves 
his  fon  ;  yet  I  prefume  to  add,  that 
that  fon  deems  his  good  name  his 
riches  ;  his  integrity  his  grandeur. 
Princes,  though  "they  are  intitled  by 
their  rank  to  refpecl,  are  princes 
only  to  him  as  they  aft. 
"  A  few  words  more,  my  lord. 
"  I  have  been  of  the  bearing,  not 
fatfyeakiitg  fide  of  the  queition,  in 
the  two  laft  conferences  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  with  your  lordfliip. 
Once  you  unkindly  mentioned  the 
word  triumph.  The  word  at  the 
time  went  to  my  heart.  When 
I  can  fubdue  the  natural  warmth  of 
my  temper,  then,  and  then  only,  I 
have  a  triumph.  I  fhould  not  have 
remembered  this,  had  I  not  now, 
my  lord,  on  this  folemn  occafion^ 
been  received  by  you  with  an  indig- 
nant eye.  I  refpecl  your  lordOiip 
too  much,  not  to  take  notice  of  this 
angry  reception.  My  {ilence  upon 
it,  perhaps,  would  look  like  lub- 
fcribing  before  this  illuftrious  com- 
pany to  the  juftice  of  your  con- 
tempt :  yet  I  mean  no  other  notic 
than  this ;  and  this,  to  demonftrat 
that  I  was  not,  in  my  oivn  opinion 
at  leaft,  abfolutely  unworthy  of  the 
favour  I  met  with  from  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  brothers,  you 
juftly  honour,  and  which  I  wilhed  I 
ftand  in  with^ow. 
"  And  now,  my  lord,  allow  me  tl 
honour  of  your  hand  ;  and,  as  I  havt 
given  you  no  caule  for  diipleafure, 
fay,  that  you  will  remember  me  with 
kindnefs,  as  I  fhall  honour  you  and 
your  whole  family  to  the  laft  day 
of  my  life.11 

"  The  general  heard  me  out;  bttf 
;  it  was  with  great  emotion.  He  ac- 
'  cepfed  act  my  hand  j  "he  returned 
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€t  not  any  anfwer:  the  bifhop  arofe, 
"  and  talcing;  him  aiide,  endeavoured 
"  to  calm  him. 

"  I  addreffed  myfelf  to  the  two 
'*  young  lords,  and  faid,  that  if  ever 
*.*  their  curioiity  led  them  to  vifit  Eng- 
**  land,  where  I  hoped  to  be  in  a  few 
"  months,  I  fhould  be  extremely  glad 
(e  of  cultivating  their  tile-em  and  fa-' 
«'  vour  by  the  belt  cilices  I  cuuld  do 
"  them. 

"  They  received  my  civility  with 
*'  politends. 

"  I  addrelFed  myfclf  next  to  Lady 

"  Laurana — "    May    you,     Madam, 

"  the  friend,  the  intimate,  the  choien 

"  companion    of   Lady    Clementina, 

f  never  know  the  hundredth  part  of  the 

*  woe  that  filL>   the  breaft  of  the  man 
'  before   you-,  for  the  calamity   that 

*  has  befallen  your  admirable  couiin, 
'  and,  becaufe  of  that,  a  whole  ex- 
'  ccllent    family.      Let    me    recom- 
'  mend  to  you,  that  tender  and  fsoth- 

*  ing-  treatment  to  her,  which  her  ten  - 
4  der  heart    would  mew  to    \o;t,    in 
'  any  calamity  that,  iliould  befal  yow. 
'  I    am  not   a    bad    man,    MiiLun, 
'  though   of  a  different   community 

"  from  }rours.  Think  but  half  fo 
"  charitably  of  me,  as  I  do  of  every 
fe  one  of  your  religion  who  lives  up  to 
•**  his  profefllons,  and  J  mall  be 
"  happy  in  your  favourable  thoughts 
*'  wlten  you  hear  me  fpoken  of." 

"  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  Dr.  Bart- 
"  lett,  that  I  addreiled  myfelf  in  this 
"  manner  to  this  lady,  whom  I  had 
ft  never  before  feen,  that  (he  might 
*'  not  think  the  harder  of  hercoufm's 
"  prepoffefllons  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
•'  teftant. 

"  I  recommended  myfelf  to  the  fa- 
"  vour  of  Father  Marefcotti.  He  af- 
"  fured  me  of  his  cfteem,  in  very  warm 
»*  terms. 

"  And  juft  as  I  was  again  applying 
*'  to  my  Jeronymo,  the  general  came 
<{  to  me  :  "  You  cannot  think,  Sir," 
"  faid  he,  "  nor  did  you  defign  it,  I 
*'  fuppofe,  that  I  fhould  bepleafed  with 
*'  your  addrefs  to  me.  I  have  only 
fl  this  queftion  to  afk,  When  do  you 
*'  quit  Bologna!" 

<'  Let  me  a(k  your  lordfhip,"  faid  lf 
f<  When  do  you  return  to  Naples  ? 

"  Why  that  queltion,  Sir?"  haugh- 
"  tily. 

*'  I  will  anfwer  you  frankly.  Your 


"  lordiliip,  at  the  firll  of  my  acquaiut- 

tc  ance  with  you,   invited  me  to  Na- 

"  pks.  I  promi&d  to  pay  myrefpecls  to 

"  you  there.     If  you  think  of  being 

'*  there  in  a  week,    I  will   attend  you 

''  at  your  own   palace  in  that   city  : 

{  and  there,  my  lord,  I  hope,  no  cauls 

'  to  the   contrary  having  arif.cn  from 

'   me,  to  be  received  by  you  with  the 

'  fame  kindnefs  and  favour  that   you 

'  ill e wed    when    you     gave    me   the 

'•   invitation.      I  think  to  leave  Bo- 

*  loo-na  to-mornnv." 

«  O  brother!"  faid  the  bifhop, 
"  ar~  you  not  HOW  overcome  ?" 

.  "  And  are  you  in  carneit  ?"  faid  the 
"  general. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  I  have  many  va- 

"  luable    friends,   at  different   court* 

**  and  cities  in  Italy,  to  take  leave  of. 

((  I   never    intend  to  ile  it  again.      J 

"  won  Id  look  upon  your  lorclfhip  as 

c<  one  of  fhof'r-  friends  :    but  you  Item 

"   ftill   difpleafed  \vith  me.    *You  ac- 

"  cepted  not  my  oflered  hand  before : 

"  once  more  I  tender  it.     A  man  of 

"  fpirit  cannot  be  offended  at  a  man  of 

11  fpirit,    without     leiTening   himfl-lf. 

*'  I  call  upon  your  dignity,  my  lord." 

"   He  held  out  his  hand,  juil  as  I 

"  was   withdrawing  mine.       I    have 

"  pride,   you    know,    Dr.    Bartlett; 

"  and  I  was  confciou.s  of  a  fu period ty 

'  in  this  iti/faace  ;    1  took  his  hand. 

'  h'j\v:.'ver,    at   his    offer;  yet   pitie4 

'  him,    that  his  motion  was  made  at 

'  all,  as  it  wanted  that  grace  which, 

'  generally  accompanies  all  he  does 

*  and  fays. 

"  The  bifhop  embraced  me,— » 
"  Your  moderation  thus  exerted,"  faid 
"  he,  '*  muft  ever  make  you  triumph. 
"  O  Grandifon  !  you  are  a  prince  of 
*'  the  Almighty's  creation." 

*'  The  noble  Jeronymo  dried  his 
"  eyes,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  em- 
"  brace  me. 

"  The  general  faid,  cc  I  fliall  cer- 
"  tainly  be  at  Napjes  in  a  week.  I 
"  am  too  much  affecled  by  the  woes 
<(  of  my  family,  to  behave  as  perhaps 
"  I  ought  on  this  occafion.  Indeed, 
"  Grandifon,  it  is  difficult  for  fufferers 
'*  to  acl:  with  fpirit  and  temper  at  the 
f<  fame  time." 

"  It  is,  my  lord :  I  have  found  it 

"  fo.     My  hopes  raifed,  as  once  they 

'*  were,  now  funk,  and  abfolute  de- 

"  ipair  having  takea  place  of  them— 

«  Woul(J 
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*'  Would  to  God  I  had  never  returned 
"  to  Italy  ? — But  I  reproach  not  any 
"  body/' 

"  Yet,  faid  Jeronymo,  you  have 
<(  fome  reafon — To  be  fent  for  as  you 
"  were — " 

"  He  was  going  on — ((  Fray,  bro- 
"  ther,"  faid  the  general — And  turn- 
te  ing  to  me,  "  I  may  expect  you, 
"  Sir,  at  Naples?1' 

"  You  may,  my  lord.  But  one  fa- 
«  vour  I  have  to  beg  of  you  mean 
«'  time.  It  is,  that  you  will  not  treat 
"  harfhly  jour  dear  Clementina. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  I  mi^hthave  had 
«'  the  honour  to  fay,  my  Clementina  ! 
«e  And  peim.it  me  to  make  one  other 
*c  requeft  on  my  own  account;  and 
tc  that  is,  that  you  will  tell  her,  that 
**  I  took  my  Leave  of  your  whole  fa- 
*l  mily,  by  their  kind  permiffion  ;  and 
*'{  that,  at  my  departure,  I  wifhed  her, 
«  from  my  foul,  all  the  happinefs  that 
"  the  belt  and  tcndereft  of  her  friends 
"  can  wi/h  her !  I  make  this  requeft 

*  to  you,    my   lord,   rather  than  t^ 
'  Signor  Jeronymo,  becaufe  the  ten- 
e  dernefs  which  he  has  for  rne  might 
'  induce  him  to  mention  me   to  her 
c  in  a  manner  which  might,  at   this 
{  time,  affect  her  too  feniibly  for  her 

<  peace. 

"  Be  pleafed,  my  dear  Signor  Jero- 

**  nymo,  to  make  my  devotion  known 

"  to    the   marchionefs.      Would    to 

"  Heaven — But  adieu,  and  once  more 

•'  adieu,  my  Jeronymo.     I  fhalj  hear. 

'*  from  you  when  I  get  to  Naples,  if 

*'  not  before — God  rellore  your  filler, 

«<  and  heal  you  !" 

"  I  bowed  to  the  marquis,  to  tlie 

"  ladies,  to  the  general,  to  the  bjihop, 

"  particularly;  to  the  reft   in  g;.ne- 

«'  ral ;  and  was  obliged,  in  order  to 

"  conceal  my  emotion,  to  hurry  out 

"  at   the    door.      The   fervants   had 

"  planted  themfelvec  in    a  row;  not 

1  for  ftlfifli  motives,  as  in  Fr. 

'  they  bowed    to    the  ground,    an.4 

«  blefled  me,  as  I  went  through  tljem, 

*  I  had   ready   a    purfe    of    ducats. 

<  One  hand  and  another  declineci  it; 
c   I   dropped  it  in  their  light.     <c  Gcxl 

<  be  with  you,   my  hone  ft  friends!1' 
'  faid  I ;  and  depai'ted— O,  Dr.  Bart- 

<  ^ett,   with   a  heart  how  much  di|'r 
«  treiffd!" 

'  ' «  And  now,  my  good  Mifs  Byron, 
*  have  I  not  realbn,  from  the  tlfcp 
4  concern  which  you  take  in  tht  wucs 


of  Lady  Clementina,  to  regret  the 
tafk  you  have  put  me  upon  ?  And  do 
you,  my  good  Lord  and  Lady  L. 
and  Mifs  Grandifon,  now  wonder 
that  your  brother  has  not  been  for- 
ward to  give  you  the  particulars  of 
thi'l>  melancholy  tale  ?  Yet  you  all 
fay,  I  muft  proceed.1 
See,  Lucy,  the  greatnefs  of  this 
man's  behaviour!  What 


was   it  in  your  Harriet,  ever  to  afpire 
to  call  luch  a  one  hers  ! 


LETTER    XXX. 

MISS    EYRON,    TOMISSSELBY. 

THIS  Lady  Olivia,  Lucy,  what 
can  Jbs  pretend  to— -But  I  will 
not  puzzle  myfelf  about  her,  yet  jhe 
pretend  to  give  difturbance  to  fuch  a 
man  !  You  will  find  h,er  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Eartlett's  next  letter;  or  me 
would  not  have  been  named  by  me. 


DR, 


BARTLETT'S  ELEVENTH 
LETTER. 


*  TV1R.  Grandifon,  on   his  return  to. 
:~  **•*    {  his  lodgings,  found  there,  in 
'  difguife,  Lady  oTivia,     He  wanted 
c  not  any  new  difturbance.    But  I  will 
f  not  niix  the  ftories. 

*  The  next  morning  he  received  a 

*  letter  from  Signer  Jeronymo.     The 
'  following  is  a  translation  of  it. 

"     MY     DEAREST   GRANDISON, 

"  t_J  O  W  do  you? -^-Ever-amiable 
•*•"-*-    "   friend  !  What  triumphs  di  " 
"  your  behaviour  of  Ir.ft  night  obtai 
"  for  you  !  not   a  foul  here  but 
<e  mires  y^v  '• 

"  Even     Laurpna    declared,     tin 
"  were  you  a  catholick,  it  \vculd  be 
"  merit  to 'love  you.  '    Yet  ihe  reluc- 
"  tantly  pr.uiljd  you,  and  once   faid, 
"  What  \n\\fpieiuiuljins,  are  the  <vir- 
"  tues  of  an  heretick  f" 

*'.  Our  two  coufins,  with  the  good- 

irp  of  youth,  lamented  that  yc 
"  could  nut  be  ours  in  the  way  yo\ 
<:  willi.    My  Father  wept  like  a  child, 
«c  when   you  were  gone,  and  feemf  ' 
"  to   enjoy  the  praifes  given  you 
<c  every  one.     The  count  laid,  he  m 
^  ver  law  a  nobler  behaviour  in  mar 
"  Your  free,  vour  manly,  your  polite 
t(  air  and  addrefs,  and  your  cahunei 
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and  intrepidity,  were  applauded  by 
;  every  one. 

"  What  joy  did  this  give  to  your 
Jeronymo !  I  thought  I  wanted  nei- 
ther crutches,  helps,  nor  wheeled 
chair  5  and  feveral  times  forgot  that 
I  ailed  any  thing. 

"  I  begin  to  love  Father  Marefcot- 
ti.  He  was  with  the  foremoft  in 
praifingyou. 

"  The  general  owned,  that  he  once 
was  refolved  to  quarrel  with  you. 
But  will  he,  do  you  think,  Jero- 
nymo," faid  he,  "  make  me  a  vifit 
at  Naples!" 

"  You   may    depend  upon  it,    he 
will,"  anfwered  I. 
"  I  will  be  there  to  receive  him," 
replied  he. 

"  They  admired  you  particularly 
for  your  addrefs  to  my  fitter,  by  the 

Esneral,  rather  than  by  me:  and 
ady  Sforza  faid,  it  was  a  thoufand 
pities  that  you  and  Clementina 
could  not  be  one.  They  applauded, 
all  of  them,  what  they  had  not,  any 
of  them,  the  power  to  imitate,  that 
largenefs  of  heart  which  makes  you 
think  fo  well,  and  fpeak  fo  tenderly, 
of  thofe  of  communions  different 
from  your  own.  So  much  fteadi- 
nefs  in  your  own  religion,  yet  fo 
much  prudence,  in  a  man  fo  young, 
they  faid  was  fo  aftonifhing!  No 
wonder  that  your  character  ran  fo 
high  in  every  court  you  had  vifited. 
"  My  mother  came  in  foon  after 
you  had  left  us.  She  was  equally 
furprized  and  grieved  to  find  you 
gone.  She  thought  fhe  was  fure 
of  your  flaying  fupperj  and,  not 
fatisfied  with  the  flight  leave  fhe 
had  taken,  fhe  had  been  ftreagthen- 
ing  her  mind  to  paf's  an  hour  in  your 
company,  in  order  to  take  a  more 
folemn  one. 

"  My  father  afked  her  after  her 
daughter. 

"  Poor  foul!"  faid  fhe,   "  fhe  has 
heard  that  the  chevalier  was  to  be 
here,  to  take  leave  of  us." 
"  By  whom  ?  By  whom  ?"  faid  my 
father. 

"  I  cannot  tell :  but  the  poor  crea- 
ture is  half  raving  to  be  admitted 
among  us.  She  has  drefled  herfelf 
in  one  of  her  beft  fuits  j  and  I  found 
her  fitting  in  a  kind  of  form,  expect- 
ing to  be  called  down. — Indeed, 
Lady  Sforza,  the  method  we  arc  in 
does  not  do,1' 


"  So  the  chevalier  faid,"  replied 
"  that  lady.  "  Well,  let  us  change 
"  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  no  plea- 
"  fure  to  treat  the  dear  girl  harfhly— • 
"  O fitter!  this  is  a  moft  extraordinary 
"  man!" 

<*  That  moment  in  bolted  Camilla. 
t(  — Lady  Clementina  is  juft  at  the 
"  door.  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
«  her—" 

"  We  all  looked  upon  one  another. 

"  Three  foft  taps  at  the  door,  and 
"  a  hem,  let  us  know  fhe  was  there. 

"  Let  her  come  in,  dear  girl,  let  ker 
"  come  in,"  faid  the  count :  "  the  che- 
"  valier  is  not  here." 

"  Lauranarofe,  and  ran  to  the  door, 
"  and  led  her  in  by  the  hand. 

.  "  Dear  creature,  how  wild  fhe  look- 
"  ed  !— Tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  ; 
"  I  had  not  feen  her  for  two  days  be- 
"  fore.  O  how  earneftly  did  fhe  look 
"  round  her  !  withdrawing  her  hand 
"  from  her  confin,  who  would  have 
"  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  (landing  quite 
«  ftiil. 

"  Come  and  fit  by  me,  my  fweet 
"  love,"  faid  her  weeping  mother.— 
"  She  ftepped  towards  her. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  girl." 

"  No  :  you  beat  me,  remember," 

"  Wh©  beat  you,  my  dear? — Sure 
"  nobody  would  beat  my  child  !— 
"  Who  beat  you,  Clementina!" 

"  I  don't  know,"— Still  looking 
"  round  her,  as  wanting  fomebody. 

"  Again  her  mother  courted  her  to 
"  fit  down. 

"  No,  Madam,  you  don't  love  me." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  do." 

"  So  you  fay." 

"  Her  father  held  out  his  open  arms 
<£  to  her.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
"  He  could  not  fpeak — "  Ah,  my  fa- 
4<  ther!"  faid  (he,  ttepping towards  him. 

'*  He  caught  her  in  his  arms— • 
"  — Don't,  don't,  Sir,"  faintly  ftrug- 
"  $ing>  witn  averted  face — "  You 
"  love  me  not — You  refufed  to  fee 
'*  your  child,  when  fhe  wanted  to 
"  claim  your  protection  ! — I  was  ufed 
"  cruelly." 

"  By  whom,  my  dear  ?  By  whom  ?" 

*'  By  every  body.  I  complained 
"  to  one,  and  to  another  j  but  all  were 
"  in  a  tone :  and  fo  I  thought  I  would 
"  be  contented.  My  mamma  too!— 
"  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  faw  it  was 
"  to  be  fo  }  and  I  did  not  care." 

"  By  my  foul,"  faid  I,  "  this  is  not 

*'  the  way  with  her,   Lady  Sforza  •. 

3  N  _«  The 
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The  chevalier  is  in  (he  right.  You 
fee  how  fenfible  fhe  is  of  hard  treat- 
ment.'" 

"  Well,  well,"  faid  the  general, 
let  us  change  our  meafures." 

"  Still  the  dear  girl  looked  out  ear- 
neftiy,  as  for  fomebody. 

*'  She  loofed  herfelf  from  the  arms 
of  her  forrowing  father. 
"  Let  us  in  iilence,"  faid  the  count, 
obferve  her  motions." 
"  She  went  to  him  on  tiptoe,  and 
looking  in  his  face  over  his  moul- 
der, as  he  fat  with  his  back  towards 
her,  pafled  him ;  then  to  the  gene- 
ral j  then  to  Signor  Sebaftiano; 
and  to  every  one  round,  till  me 
came  to  me  j  looking  at  each  over 
his  moulder  in  the  fame  manner; 
then  folding  her  fingers,  her  hands 
open,  and  her  arms  hanging  down 
to  their  full  extent,  (he  held  up  her 
face  meditating,  with  fuch  a  figni- 
ficant  woe,  that  I  thought  my  heart 
would  have  burft. — Not  a  foul  in 
the  company  had  a  dry  eye. 
"  Lady  Sforza  arofe,  took  her  two 
hands,  the  fingers  ftill  clapfed;  and 
would  have  fpoken  to  her,  but 
could  not  j  and  hailily  retired  to  her 
feat. 

"  Tears,  at  laft^  began  to  trickle 
down  her  cheeks,  as  me  flood  fix- 
edly looking  up.  She  ftarted,  looked 
about  her,  and  haftening  to  her  mo- 
ther, threw  her  arms  about  her 
neck ;  and,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
bofom,  broke  out  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  mingled  with  fobs  that  pene- 
trated every  heart. 

"  The  fir  It  words  fhe  faid,  were, 
Love  me,  my  mamma !  Love  your 
child  !  your  poor  child  !  your  Cle- 

;  mentina!"  Then  raifmg  her  head, 
and  again  laying  it  in  her  mother's 

;  bofom— "  If  ever  you  loved  me, 

;  love  me  now,  my  mamma  1— I  have 

:  need  of  your  love  !" 
"  My   father  was  forced  to  with- 

:  draw.  He  was  led  out  by  his  two 
fons. 

"  Your  poor  Jeronymo  was  unable 
to  help  him  lei  f. 

"  He  wanted  as  much  comfort  as 
his  father.  What  were  the  wounds 

;  of  his  body,  at  that  time,  to  thofe 
of  his  mind  ? 

"  My  two  brothers  returned.  "This 
dear  girl,"  faid  the  bifhop,  "  will 
break  all  our  hearts. " 


"  Her  tears  had  feeined  to  reliev* 
"  her.  She  held  up  her  head.  My 
"  mother's  bofom  feerned  wet  with 
"  her  child's  tears  and  her  own.  Still 
"  fhe  looked  round  her. 

"  Suppofe,"  faid  I,  "  fomebody 
"  were  to  name  the  man  fhe  feems  to 
"  look  for?  It  may  divert  this  wild- 
«  nefs." 

*(  Did  fhe  come  down,"  faid  Lau- 
"  rana  to  Camilla,  "  with  the  ex- 
u  peclation  of  feeing  him  ?" 

"  She  did." 

"  Let  me,"  faid  the  bifhop,  "  fpeafc 
"  to  her.  He  arofe,  and,  taking  her 
"  hand,  walked  with  her  about  the 
"  room.  "  You  look  pretty,  my  dear 
"  Clementina !  Your  ornaments  are 
"  charmingly  fancied.  What  made 
tf  you  drefs  yourfelf  fo  prettily  ?" 

*'  She  looked  earneftly  at  him,  in 
"  filence.  He  repeated  l>is  queltion— 
"  I fpeak,"  faid  Ihe,  "  all  my  heart? 
**  and  then  I  fufFer  for  it.  Every  body 
"  is  againft  me." 

**  You  fliall  nc>t  fufFer  for  it :  every 
"  body  is  for  you." 

"  I  confeffed  to- Mrs.  Beaumont— 
*'  I  confeffed  to  you,  brother  —  but 
"  what  did  I  get  by  it  ? — Let  go  my 
"  hand.  I  don't  love  you,  I  believe." 

"  I  am  forry  for  it.  I  love  you, 
"  Clementina,  as  I  love  my  own  foul'** 

"  Yet  you  never  chide  your  owa 
«  foul!" 

*'  He  turned  his  face  from  her  to  us-. 
"  She  mull  not  be  treated  harfhly," 
"  faid  h|.  He  foothed  her  in  a  truly 
"  brotherly  manner. 

*'  Tell  me,"  added  he  to  his  footh- 
<(  ings,  "  did  you  expect  any  bod] 
"  here,  that  you  find  not!" 

"  Did  I?    Yes,   I    did— Camilh 
"  come  hither — Let  go  my  hand, 
"  ther." 

«*  He  did.     She  took  Camilla  ui 
<*  der  the  arm- — "  Don't  you  know, 
"  Camilla,"   faid   fhe,  "   what    yc 
"  heard  faid  of  Somebody's  threaten - 
**  ing    Somebody?  —  Don't  let     ani 
"  body  hear  us  j"  drawing  hertooi 
"  end  of  the  room. — "  I  want  to  take 
*e  a  walk  with  you  into  the  gardt 
"  Camilla." 

«« It  is  dark  night,  Madam." 

<c  No  matter.     If  you   ai-e  afr 
«'  I  will  go  by  myfelf." 

**  Seem  to  humour  her  in  talk,  Ca 
"  milla,"  faid  the  count  5  "  but  don' 
«  go  out  of  th«  room  with  her." 
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«  Be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  Madam, 
what  we  are  to  walk  in  the  garden 
for?" 

"  Why,  Camilla,  I  had  a  horrid 
dream  laft  night ;  and  I  cannot  be 
eafy  til-!  I  go  into  the  garden." 
f(  What,  Madam,  was  your  dream?" 
<c  In  the  Orange  Grove,  I  thought  I 
Humbled  over  the  body  of  a  dead 
man ! ' ' 

"  And  who  was  it,  Madam?" 
"  Don't  you  know  who  was  threat- 
ened ?  And  was  not  Somebody  here 
to-night  ?   And  was  not  Somebody 
to  lup  here  ?  And  is  he  here  ?" 
"  The  general    then   went  to  her. 
My   deareft   Clementina;    my  be- 
loved filter  ;   fet  your  heart  at  red. 
Somebody  is  fafe ;  mail  be  fafe." 
"  She  took  firft  one  of  his  hands, 
then  the  other;   and,  looking  in  the 
palms   of  them,    "  They  are   not 
bloody!"  faid  me. — "What  have 
you  done  with  him,  then  ?  Where 
is  he?" 

"  Where  is  who  ?'"* 
"  You  know    whom   I  aflc  after ; 
but    you   want    fomething  againft 
me." 

"  Then  ftepping  quick  up  tome: 
My  Jeronymo  ! — Did  I  fee  you  be- 
fore?" 'and  ftroked  my  cheek. — 
Now  tell  me,  Jeronyrno. — Don't 
come  near  me,  Camilla. — Pray, 
Sir,"  to  the  general,  "  do  you  fit 
down."  She  leaned  her  arm  upon 
my  moulder : — "  I  don't  hurt  you, 
Jeronymo ;  do  I  ?" 
"  No,  my  deareft  Clementina." 
"  That's  my  beft  brother. — Cruel 
affaflins  ! — But  the  brave  man  came 
juft  in  time  to  fave  you. — But  do 
you  know  what  is  become  of  him  ?" 
"  He  is  fafe,  my  dear.  He  could 
not  ftay." 

"  Did  any  body  affront  him  ?" 
"  NO.J  my  love." 

fe  Are  yo'u  fure  nobody  did  ? — Very 
fure  ? — Father  Marefcotti,"  faid  me, 
turning  to  him,  (who  wept  from  the 
time  (he  entered)  "  yon  don't  love 
him :  but  you  are  a  good  man,  and 
will  tell  me  truth.  Where  is  he  ? 
Did  nobody  affront  him  ?" 
"  No,  Madam." 

"  Becaufe,"  faid  me,  "  he  never 
did  any  thing  but  good  to  any  one." 
*'  Father  Marefcotti,"  faid  I,  «<  ad- 
mires him  as  much  as  any  body," 


"  Admire  him  !  Father  Marefcotti 
f<  admire  him !— -But  he  does  not  lo*us 
"  him.  And  I  never  heard  him  fay 
*'  one  word  againft  Father  Mare fcctti 
"  in  my  life. — Well,  but,  jercnyrao, 
"  what  made  him  go  away,  then  ? 
"  Was  he  not  to  ftay  flipper?" 

"  He  was  defired  to  ftay:  but 
<(  would  not." 

"  Jeronymo,  let  me  whifper  you— 
"  Did  he  tell  you  that  I  wrote  him  a. 
"  -letter?" 

"  I  guefied  you  did,"  whiipered  I. 

*'  You  are  a  ftrange  gup!icr :  br.r 
"  you  can't  gutfs  how  I  lent  it  to 
"  him. — But  hum,  Jeronymo. — Well, 
"  but,  Jeronymo,  did  he  fay  nothing 
"  of  me,  when  he  went  away  ?" 

"  He  left  his  compliments  for  you 
"  with  the  general." 

"  With  the  general !  The  general 
"  won't  teil  me  !" 

"  Yes,  he  will. — Brother,  pray  tell 
"  my  fifter  what  the  chevalier  faid  to 
"  you  at  parting." 

*'  He  repeated,  exactly,  what  you 
"  had  defired  him  to  fay  to  her. 

"  Why  would  they  not  let  me  fee 
"  him  ?"  faid  flie.  "  Am  I  never  to 
"  fee  him  more  ?" 

*'  I  hope  you  will,"  replied  the 
"  bifhop/ 

"  If,"  refiimed  Ihe,  '*  we  could 
**  have  done  any  thing  that  might 
"  have  looked  like  a  return  to  his 
"  goodnefs  to  us,  ( — and  to  you,  my 
*'  Jeronymo,  in  particular)  I  believe 
"  I  mould  have  been  eafy. — And  fo 
"  you  fay  he  is  gone  ? — And  gone  for 
t(  ever  !"  lifting  up  her  hand  from  her 
"  wrift,  as  it  lay  over  my  fhou Icier : 
*'  poor  chevalier'! — But  hufh,  huflil 
"  pray  huih,  Jeronymo." 

"  She  went  from  me  to  her  aunt, 
"  and  coufin  Laurana.  "  Love  me 
{<  again,  Madam,"'  faid  me  to  the 
"  former.  "  You  loved  me  once." 

"  I  never  loved  you  better  than 
"  now,  my  dear." 

"  Didyou,  Laurana,  fee  the  Cheva- 
"  lier  Grandifon?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  did  he  go  away  fafe,  and 
"  unhurt?" 

«.'  Indeed  he  did." 

"  A   man  who  had   preferred  the 

"  life  of  our  dear  Jeronymo,"    faid 

"  fhe,    "  to  have    been   hurt  by   us, 

?_'  would    have    been   dreadful,    you 

3  N  *  "  know. 
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know.  I  wanted  to  fay  a  few  words 
to  him-  I  was  aftonifhed  to  find 
him  not  here:  and  then  my  dream 
came  into  my  head.  It  was  a  fad 
dream,  indeed  !  —  But,  coufin,  be 
good  to  me  ;  pray  do.  You  did 
not  ufe  to  be  cruel.  You  ufed  to 
fay,  you  loved  me.  I  am  in  cala- 
mity,  my  dear.  I  know  I  am  mi- 
ferable  :  at  times  I  know  I  am  j 
and  then  I  am  grieved  at  my  heart, 
and  think  how  happy  every  one  is, 
but  me  :  but  then,  again,  J  ail  no- 
thing,  and  am  well.  But  do  love 
me,  Laurana:  I  am  in  calamity, 
my  dear.  I  would  love  you,  if  you 
were  in  calamity;  indeed  I  would. 
—  Ah,  Laurana  !  what  is  become  of 
all  your  fine  promifes  ?  But  then 
every  body  loved  me,  and  I  was 
happy!  —  Yet  you  tell  me,  it  is  all 
for  my  good.  Naughty  Laurana, 
to  wound  my  heart  by  your  crofs- 
nefs,  and  then  fay,  it  is  for  my 
good  !  —  Do  you  think  I  fliould  have 
ferved  you  fo  ?" 

"  Laurana  blulhed,  and  wept.  Her 
aunt  promifed  her,  that  every  body 
would  love  her,  and  comfort  her, 
and  not  be  angry  with  her,  if  fhe 
would  make  her  heart  eafy. 
"I  am  very  particular,  my  dear 
Grandifon.  I  know  you  love  I 
mould  be  fo.  From  this  minutenefs 
you  will  judge  of  the  workings  of 
her  mind.  They  are  refolved  to 
take  your  advice,  (it  was  very  fea- 
fonable)  and  treat  her  with  indul- 
gence.  The  count  is  earned  to  have 
itfo. 

*  * 

"  CAMILLA  has  juft  left  me.  She 
fays,  that  her  young  lady  had  a 
tolerable  night.  She  thinks  it  ow- 
ing,  in  a  great  rneafure,  to  her  be- 
ing  indulged  in  afking  the  fervants, 
who  law  you  depart,  how  you  look- 
ed  j  and  being  fatisfied  that  you 
went  away  unhurt,  and  unafFronted. 
"  Adieu,  my  deareft,  my  belt  friend. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as 
you  can. 

*  * 

"  I  JUST  now  underftand  from 
Camilla,  that  the  dear  girl  has  made 
an  earneft  requeft  to  .r.y  father,  mo- 
ther,  and  aurr:  a  :d  been  refufed. 
She  came  back  from  them  deeply 
affliaedj  and,  as  Camilla  fears,  is 
going  into  one  of  her  glopmy  fits 


".  again.     I  hope  to  write  again,  if 
"  you  depart  not  from  Bologna  before 
"  to-morrow :    but   I   muft,  for   my 
own  fake,  write  fhorter  letters.  Yet 
how  can  I  ?    fmce,  however  melan- 
choly the  fubjecl,  when  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  I  am  converfing  with 
you.      My   dear  Grandifon,    once 
more  adieu.'1'' 

O  Lucy,  my  dear !  whence  come  all 
the  tears  this  melancholy  ftory  has  coft 
me  ?  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  fqenes  !— 
Be  gone,  all  thofe  wiflies  that  would 
interfere  with  the  intereft  of  that  fweet 
diftrefled  faint  at  Bologna ! 

How  impolitick,  Lucy,  was  it  in. 
them,  not  to  gratify  her  impatience  to 
fee  him !  She  would  moft  probably 
have  been  quieted  in  her  mind,  if  me 
had  been  obliged  by  one  other  inter- 
view. 

What  a  delicacy,  my  dear,  what  a 
generofity  is  there  in  her  love! 

Sir  Charles,  in  Lord  L.'s  ftudy, 
faid  to  me,  that  his  compaflion  was 
engaged,  but  his  honour  was  free : 
and  fo  it  feems  to  be  j  but  a  generofity, 
in  return  for  her  generofity,  muft  bind 
fuch  a  mind  as  his. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

MISS    BYRON,    TO    MISS    SELBY. 

IN  the  doctor's  next  letter,  inclofed, 
you  will  find  mention  made  of  Sir 
Charles's  Literary  Journal :  I  fancy, 
my  dear,  it  muft  be  a  charming  thing. 
I  wifh  we  could  have  before  us  every 
line  he  wrote  while  he  was  in  Italy. 
Once  the  prefumptuous  Harriet  had 
hopes,  that  fhe  might  have  been  in- 
titled — But  no  more  of  thefe  hopes- 
It  can't  be  helped,  Lucy. 


DR, 


BARTLETT'S  TWELFTH 

LETTER. 


IVT^"  GrancU{bn  proceeds  thus— 
ivi  ft  The  next  morm-ng  i  emr 

ployed  myfelf  in  vifiting  and  taking 
leave  of  feveral  worthy  members  of 
the  univerfity,  with  whom  I  had 
pafled  many  very  agreeable  and  5m- 
proving  hours,  du.ring  my  refidence 
in  this  noble  city.  In  my  Literary 
Journal  you  have  an  account  of 
thofe  worthy  perfons,  and  of  fome 
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/'  of  our  eonverfations.  I  paid  my 
*.«  duty  to  the  cardinal  legate,  and  the 
ff  gonfaloniere,  and  to  'three  of  his 
fl  counfellors,  by  whom,  you  know, 
."  I  had  been  likewife  greatly  honour- 
tl  ed.  My  mind  was  not  free  enough 
f  to  enjoy  their  conversation  :  fuch  a 
"  weight  upon  my  heart,  how  could 
«  it  ?  But  the  debt  of  gratitude  and 
f  civijity  was  not  to  be  left  unpaid. 

"  On  my  return  to  my  lodgings, 
5*  which  was  not  till  the  evening,  I 
f(  found  the  general  had  been  there  to 
f  enquire  after  me. 

"  I  fent  one  of  my  fervants  to  the 
*'  palace  of  Porretta,  with  my  com- 
,f  pliments  to  the  general,  to  the  bi- 
.*'  mop,  and  Jeronymo ;  and  with  par- 
f  ticular  enquiries  after  the  health  of 
"  the  ladies,  and  the  marquis  ;  but 
f  had  only  a  general  anfwer,  that  they 
f*  were  much  as  I  left  them. 

"  The  two  young  lords,  Sebaftiano 
f  and  Juliano,  made  me  a  vifit  of 
f  ceremony.  They  talked  of  vifiting 
f*  England  in  a  year  or  two,  I  affured 
fl  them  of  my  beft  fervices,  and  urged 
"  them  to  go  thither.  I  afked  them 
5*  after  the  healths  of  the  marquis, 
"  the  marchionefs,  and  their  beloved 
tf  coufin  Clementina.  Signor  Sebafti- 
"  ano  fhook  his  head  :  "  Very,  very 
"  indifferent!"  were  his  words.  We 
ft  parted  with  great  civilities. 

"  I  will  now  turn  my  thoughts  to 
(t  Florence,  and  to  the  affairs  there 
f  that  have  lain  upon  me,  from  the 
"  death  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Jervois, 
"  and  from  my  wardfliip.  I  told  you, 
f '  in  their  courfe,  the  fteps  I  took  in 
•"  thofe  affairs  ;  and  how  happy  I  had 
**  been  in  fome  parts  of  management. 
:'*  There  I  hope  foon  to  fee  you,  my 
'«  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  from  the  Levant, 
•*'  to  whofe  care  I  can  fo  fafely  confign 
ct  my  precious  trtjft,  while  I  go  to 
'*  Paris,  and  attend  the  wifhed-for 
4<  call  of  my  father  to  my  native 
?(  country,  from  which  I  have  been 
**  forfo  many  years  an  exile. 
.  **  There  alfo  I  hope  to  have  fome 
f  *  opportunities  of  converllng  with  my 
"  good  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  refolving  10 
"  make  another  effort  to  get  fo  valu- 
*'  able  a  perfon  to  reitore  herfelf  to  my 
ff  beloved  England. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  do 
*'  I  endeavour  to  conible  myfelf,  in 
f  prder  to  lighten  that  load  of  grief 
'*  which  I  labour  under  on  the  diftrefies 


of  the  dear  Clementina.  If  I  caa 
leave  her  happy,  I  fhall  be  foonee 
fo,  than  I  could  have  been  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  had  I,  from  the 
firft  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
family,  (to  the  breach  of  all  the 
laws  of  hofpitality)  indulged  a. 
paflion  for  her. 

"  Yet  is  the  unhappy  Olivia  a  damp 
upon  my  endeavours  after  confola- 
tion.  When  fhe  made  her  unfea- 
fonable  vifit  to  me  at  Bologna,  fhe 
refufed  to  return  to  Florence  with- 
out  me,  till  I  affured  her,  that  as 
my  affairs  would  foon  call  me  thi- 
ther,  I  would  vifit  her  at  her  own 
palace,  as  often  as  thofe  affairs  would 
permit.  Her  pretence  for  coming 
to  Bologna  was  to  induce  me  to 
place  Emily  with  her,  till  I  had 
fettled  every  thing  for  my  carrying 
the  child  to  England;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  be  peremptory  in  my  de- 
niai,  though  me  had  wrought  £> 
with  Emily,  as  to  induce  her  to  be 
an  earneft  petitioner  to  me,  to  per- 
mit  her  to  live  with  Lady  Olivia, 
whofe  equipages,  and  the  glare  in 
which  fhe  lives,  had  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  young  lady. 


"  I  was  impatient  to  hear  again 
t(  from  Jeronymo;  and.juft  as  I  was 
"  fetting  out  for  Florence,  in  defpair 
"  of  that  favour,  it  being  the  fecond 
"  day  after  my  farewel  vijit,  I  had  the 
"  following  letter  from  him—  - 


T  Have  not  been  well,  my  dear 
•*•  "  Grandifon.  I  am  afraid  the 
wound  in  my  fhoulder  muft  be  laid 
open  again.  God  give  me  patience  I 
But  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me. 
"  We  are  driving  here  at  a  ftrange 
rate.  They  promifed  to  keep  mea- 
fures  with  the  dear  creature  ;  but 
fhe  has  heard  that  you  are  leaving 
Bologna,  and  raves  to  fee  you. 
"  Poor  foul !  fhe  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  her  father,  mother, 
aunt,  to  permit  her  to  fee  you,  but 
for  jive  minutes  :  that  was  the  pe- 
tition which  was  denied  her,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  latt. 
"  Camilla  was  afraid  fhe  would  go 
into  a  gloomy  fit  upon  it,  as  I  told 
you.— -She  did;  but  it  lafted  not 
long ;  for  fhe  made  an  effort,  foon 
after,  to  go  out  of  the  houfe  by  way 
of  the  garden.  The  gardener  re- 
"  fufed 
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fufed  his  key,  and  brought  Camilla 
to  her,  whom  me  had  by  an  inno- 
cent  piece  of  art,  but  juft  before, 
fent  to  bring  her  fomething  from 
her  toilette. 

"  The  general  went  with  Camilla 
to  her.  They  found  her  juft  fetting 
a  ladder  againft  the  wall.  She  heard 
them,  and  fcreamed;  and,  leaving 
the  ladder,  ran,  to  avoid  them,  till 
fhe  came  in  fight  of  the  great  caf- 
cade;  into  which,  had  fhe  not  by  a 
crofs  alley  been  intercepted  by  the 
general,  it  is  feared  fhe  would  have 
thrown  herfelf. 

"  This  has  terrified  us  all :  fhe  begs 
but  for  one  interview ;  one  parting 
interview;  and  fhe  promifes  to  make 
herfelf  eaiy :  but  it  is  not  thought 
advifeable.  Yet  Father  Marefcotti 
himfelf  thought  it  beft  to  indulge 
her.  Had  my  mother  been  earneft, 
I  be-lieve  it  had  been  granted :  but 
fhe  is  fo  much  concerned  at  the 
blame  fhe  met  with  on  permitting 
the  laft  interview,  that  fhe  will  not 
contend,  though  fhe  has  let  them 
know  that  fhe  did  not  oppofe  the 
requeft. 

te  The  unhappy  girl  ran  into  my 
chamber  this  morning.— "  Jerony- 
mo;  he  will  be  gone!"''  faid  fhe; 
I  know  he  will.  All  I  want  is,  but 
to  fee  him!  To  wilh  him  happy  1 
And  to  know,  if  he  will  remember 
me  when  he  is  gone,  as  I  mail  him  ? 
— Have  you  no  intereft,  Jeronymo  ? 
Cannot  I  once  fee  him  ?  Not  once?" 
<c  The  bifhop,  before  I  could  an- 
fwer,  came  in  queft  of  her,  follow - 
ed  by  Laurana,  from  whom  fhe  had 
forcibly  difengaged  herfelf,  to  come 
to  me. 

"  Let  me  have  but  one  parting  in- 
terview,  my  lord/'  faid  fhe,  look- 
ing  to  him,  and  clinging  about  my 
neck.  "  He  win  be  gone,  gone  for 
ever.  Is  there  fo  much  in  being 
allowed  to  fay,  "  Farewel,  and  be 
happy,  Grandifon!  and  excufe  all 
the  trouble  I  have  given  you  ?"— • 
What  has  my  brother's  preferver 
done,  what  have  I  done,  that  I  muft 
not  fee  him,  nor  he  me,  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  only  ?" 
"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  faid  I,  «  fhe 
(hould  be  complied  with.  Indeed 
flie  fhould." 

<(  My  father  thinks  otherwife," 
faid  the  bifhop ;  «<  the  count  thinks 


otherwife :  Ithinkotherwife.  Were 
the  chevalier  a  common  man,  fhe 
might.  But  fhe  dwells  upon  what 
paffed  in  the  laft  interview,  and  his 
behaviour  to  her.  That,  it  is  plain, 
did  her  harm." 

"  The  next  may  drive  the  thoughts 
of  that  out  of  her  head,"  returned  I. 
(f  Dear  Jeronymo,"  replied  he  a 
little  peevifhly,  "  you  will  always' 
think  differently  from  every  body 
elle !  Mrs.  Beaumont  comes  to- 
morrow." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  Mrs.  Beavr- 
mont?"  faid  fhe.  "  I  don't  love  her : 
fhe  tells  every  thing  I  fay.1' 
"  Come,  my  dear  love,"  faid  Lau- 
rana, "  you  airlift  your  brother  Je- 
ronymo. Let  us  go  up  to  your  own 
chamber." 

"  I  afflict  every  body,  and  every- 
body afflicls  me :  and  you  are  aH 
cruel.  Why,  he  will  begone,  I  tell 
you  !  That  makes  me  fo  impatient ; 
and  I  have  fomething  to  fay  to  him. 
My  father  won't  fee  me ;  my  mo- 
ther renounces  me.  I  have  been 
looking  for  her,  and  fhe  hides  her- 
felf from  me! — And  I  am  a  prifon- 
er,  and  watched,  and  ufed  ill !" 
"  Here  comes  my  mother,"  faid 
Latirana.  "  You  now  muft  go  up  to 
your  chamber,  coufm  Clementina. *• 
"  So  fhe  does,"  faid  fhe :  "  now  I 
muft  go,  indeed! — Ah,  Jeronymo! 
Now  there  is  no  faying  nay !— But 
it  is  hard!  <very  hard!" — And  fhe 
bur  ft  into  tears.  "  I  won't  fpeak, 
though,"  faid  fhe,  "  to  my  aunt- 
Remember,  I  will  be  filent,  Ma- 
dam!"— Then whifpering me,  <fMy 
aunt,  brother,  is  not  the  aunt  fhe 
ufed  to  be  to  me ! — But  hulk,  I  don't 
complain,  you  know!" 
"  By  this  I  faw  that  Lady  Sforza 
was  fevere  with  her. 
"  She  addrefled  herfelf  to  her  aunt : 
You  are  not  my  mamma,  are  you, 
Madam?" 
"  No,  child." 

"  No,  child,  indeed !  I  know  that 
too  well.  But  my  brother  Giacomo 
is  as  cruel  to  me  as  any  body. — But 
hufli,  Jeronymo! — Don't  you  be- 
tray me  ! — Now  my  aunt  is  come, 
I  muft  go! — I  wifh  I  could  run 
away  from  you  all." 
"  She  was  yefterday  detected  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  you.  My  mother 
was  fhewn  what  fhe  had  written, 
"  and 
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*r  and  wept  over  it.  My  aunt  took  it 
"  out  of  my  lifter's  bofom,  where  fhe 
*'  had  thrult  it,  on  her  coming  in. 
«<  This  fhe  refented  highly. 

"  When  fhe  was  led  into  her  own 
"  chamber,  fhe  refufed  to  fpeak;  but 
ft  in  great  hurry  went  to  her  clofet, 
'  and  taking  down  her  Bible,  turned 

ovefone  leaf  and  another  very  quick. 

Lady  Sforza  had  a  book  in  her  hand, 

and  fat  over-againft  the  clofet-door, 

to  obferve  her  motions.  She  came 
"  to  a  place — "  Pretty!"  faid  fhe. 

"  The  bifhop  had  formerly  given 
"  her  a  fmattering  of  Latin — She  took 
"  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote.  You'll 
"  lee,  c'hevalier,  the  very  great  purity 
"  of  her  thoughts,  by  what  fhe  omit- 
*'  ted,  and  what  fhe  chofe,  from  the 
*'  Canticles.  "  Velut  unguentum  dif- 
t(  funditur  nomen  tuum"  Sec. 

((  [In  theEnglifhtranflation,  thus: 
"  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured 
fi  forth ;  therefore  do  the  virgins  love 
•*'  thee.  Draw  me ;  we  will  run  after 
"  thee:  the  upright  love  thee. 

"  Look  not  upon  me  becaufe  I  am 
"  black,  becaufe  the  fun  hath  looked 
"  upon  me.  My  mother's  children  were 
ff  angry  with  me:'  they  made  me  the 
"  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine 
t(  own  vineyard  bavs  I  not  kept. 

"  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  foul 
tf  loveth !  <where  thou  feedeji,  where 
"  thou  makejl  thy  flock  to  reft  at  noon: 
•"  for  why  fhould  I  be  as  one  that  turn- 
"  etb  ajide  by  the  flocks  of  thy  com- 
ff  panions?"] 

"  She  laid  down  her  pen,  and  was 
'*  thoughtful ;  her  elbow  refting  on 
*c  the  efcritoire  fhe  wrote  upon,  her 
*'  hand  fupporting  her  head. 

"  May  I  look  over  you,  my  dear  ?" 
*'  faid  her  aunt,  ftepping  to  her;  and, 
"  taking  up  the  paper,  read  it,  and 
"  took  it  out  of  the  clofet  with  her, 
*'  unoppofed;  her  gentle  bofom  only 
<'  heaving  fighs. 

"  I  will  write  no  more,  fo  minute- 
*'  ly,  on  this  affecting  fubject,  my 
<'  Grandifon. 

<(  They  are  all  of  opinion  that  fhe 
41  will  be  eafy,  when  fhe  knows  that 
*'  you  have  actually  left  Bologna;  and 
"  they  ftrengthen  their  opinion  by  thefe 
**  words  of  hers,  above  recited  :  "Why 
«'  he  will  be  gone,  I  tell  you ;  and  this 
"  makes  me  fo  impatient." — At  leall, 
"  they  are  refolved  to  try  the  experi- 
5*  msnt.  And  fo,  my  dear  Grandi- 


"  fon,  you  muft  be  permitted  to  leave 
"  us! 

"  God  be  your  director  and  com- 
"  forter,  as  well  as  ours  !  prays  jour 
«<  ever  affectionate 

**  JERONYMO." 


e  Mr.  Grandilon,  h-aving  no  hopes 

*  of  being  allowed  to  fee  the  unhappy 

*  lady,  fet  out  with  an  afflicted  heart 
f  for  Florence.    He  gave  orders  there, 

*  and  at  Leghorn,  that  the  clerks  and 
4  agents  of  his  late  friend  Mr.  Jervois 

*  mould  prepare  every  thing  for  hia 

*  inflection  againft    his  return  from 
'  Naples ;  and  then  he  fet  out  for  thai 

*  city,  to  attend  the  general. 

*  He  had  other  friends  to  whom  he 

*  had    endeared    himfelf   at    Sienna, 

*  Ancona,  and  particularly  at  Rome, 

*  as  he  had  alfo  fome  at  Naples ;    of 

*  whom    he    intended   to  take  leave, 
'  before  he  fet    out   for  Paris:    and 

*  therefore  went  to  attend  the  general 

*  with  the  greater  pleafure. 

*  Within  the  appointed  time  he  ar- 
'  rived  at  Naples. 

"  The  general  received  me,"  fakl 

*  Mr.  Grandifon,  "with  greater  tokens 
."  of  politenefs  than  affeciion.    "  You 
"  are  the  happieft  man  in  the  world, 
"  chevalier,1'  faid  he,    after  the  firft 
"  compliments,  **  in  escaping  dangers 
"  by  braving  them.     I  do  aflure  you, 
"  that  I  had  great  difficulties  to  deny 
"  myfelf  the  favour  of  paying  you  a 
"  vifit  in  my  own  way  at  Bologna.     I 
"  had  indeed  refolved  to  do  it,  till  you 
*'  propofed  this  vifit  to  me  here." 

"  I  mould  have  been  very  forry,'* 
"  replied  I,  "  to  have  feen  a  brother 
"  of  Lady  Clementina  in  any  way  that 
*'  mould  not  have  made  me  confider 
"  him  as  her  brother.  But,  before 
"  I  fay  another  word,  let  me  afk  after 
"  her  health.  How  does  the  mod  ex-. 
**  cellent  of  women?" 

'*  You  have  not  heard,  then?" 

*'  I  have  not,  my  lord :  but  it  is 
*'  not  for  want  of  folicitude.  I  have 
*c  ftnt  three  feveral  mefTengers ;  but 
"  can  hear  nothing  to  my  fatisfaction." 

*'  Nor  can  you  hear  anything  from 
*'  me  that  will  give  you  any." 

"  I  am  grieved  at  my  foul,  that  I 
u  cannot.  How,  my  lord,  do  the 
(<  marquis  and  marchionefs  ?" 

**  Don't  afk.  They  are  extremely 
<*  unhappy." 

««  I  hear 
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"  I  hear  that  my  dear  friend,  Sig- 
nor  Jeronymo,  has  undergone — " 
"  A  dreadful  operation,"  inter- 
rupted the  general. — "Hehas.  Poor 
Jeronymo!  He  could  not  write  to 
you.  God  preferve  my  brother! 
But,  chevalier,  you  did  not  fave 
half  a  life,  though  we  thank  you 
for  that,  when  you  reftored  him  to 
our  arms."" 

"  I  had  no  reafon  to  boaft,  my 
lord,  of  the  accident.  I  never  made 
a  merit  of  it.  It  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent, and  coft  me  nothing.  The 
fervice  was  greatly  over-rated." 
"  Would  to  God,  chevalier,  it  had 
been  rendered  by  any  other  man  in 
the  world!" 

"  As  it  has  proved,  I  am  fure,  my 
lord,  I  have  reafon  to  join  in  the 
wifti." 

"  He  mewed  me  his  pictures,  fta- 
tues,  and  cabinet  of  curiofities, 
while  dinner  was  preparing;  but 
rather  for  the  oftentatien  of  his 
magnificence  and  tafte,  than  to  do 
me  pleafure.  I  even  obferved  an 
increafing  coldnefs  in  his  behaviour ; 
and  his  eye  was  too  often  caft  upon 
me  with  a  fiercenefs  that  mewed  re- 
fentment;  and  not  with  the  hofpi- 
table  franknefs  that  became  him  to 
a  vifitor  and  gueft  who  had  under- 
taken a  journey  of  above  two  hun- 
dred miles,  principally  to  attend 
him,  and  to  (hew  him  the  confidence 
he  had  in  his  honour.  This,  as  it 
was  more  to  his  difcredit  than  mine, 
I  pitied  him  for.  But  what  moft 
of  all  difturbed  me,  was,  that  I 
could  not  obtain  from  him  any  par- 
ticular intelligence  relating  to  the 
health  of  one  perfon,  whofe  diftreffes 
lay  heavy  upon  my  heart. 
"  There  were  feveral  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  at  dinner}  the  difcourfe 
could  therefore  be  only  general.  He 
paid  me  great  refpecl  at  his  table  : 
but  it  was  a  folemn  one.  I  was  the 
more  uneafy  at  it,  as  I  apprehend- 
ed, that  the  fituation  of  the  Bologna 
family  was  more  unhappy  than  when 
I  left  that  city. 

"  He  retired  with  me  into  the  gar- 
den. "  You  ftay  with  me  at  lealt 
the  week  out,  chevalier  ?" 
"  No,  my  lord:  I  have  affairs  of  a 
deceafed  friend  at  Florence  and  Leg- 
horn to  fettle.  To-raorrow,  as  early 


as  I  can,  I  (hall  fet  out  for  R< 
in  my  way  to  Tufcany." 
"  I  am  furprized,  chevalier.  Yc 
take  fomething  arriifs  in  my  beta 
viour." 

"  I  cannot  fay  that  your  lordfhip'^ 
countenance  (lama  very  free  fpeal 
er)   has  that  benignity  in   it,  ths 
complacency,  which  I  have  had  tl 
pleafure  to  fee  in  it." 
«  By  G— ,  chevalier,  I  could  ha; 
loved  you  better  than  any  man  in  tl 
world,  next  to  the  men  of  my 
family ;  but  I  own  I  fee  y^u  not  her 
with  fo  much  love  as  admiration.' 
"  The  word  admiration,  my  loi 
may  require  explanation.     You  ma 
admire  at   my   confidence :    but 
thank  you  for  the  manly  freedom 
your  acknowledgment  in  general.1 
"  By  admiration  I   mean,  all  th: 
may  do  you  honour.     Your  braver 
in  coming  hither,  particularly;  ar 
your  greatnefs   of  mind   on    yoi 
taking  leave  of  us  all.     But  did  yc 
not  then  mean  to  infult  me  ?' 
"  I  meant  to  obferve  to  you  the 
as  I  now  do  in  your  own  pals 
that  you  had  not  treated  me  as 
heart  told  me  I  deferved  to  be  treat- 
ed; but  when  I  thought  your  warmt 
was  rifing  to  the  uneafmefs  of  you 
affcmblea    friends,    inftead  of  an« 
fwering  your  queftion  about  my  ftaj 
at  Bologna,  as  you  feemed  to  mej 
it,  I  invited  myfelf  to  an  attend- 
ance upon  you  here,  at  Naples,  ii 
fuch  a  manner  as  furely  could 
be  conftrued  an  infult." 
"  I  own,    Grandifon,  you  difcon- 
certed  me.     I  had  intended  to  fa; 
you  that  journey." 
"  Was  that  your  lordfhip's  mean- 
ing,   when,    in    my   ab fence, 
called  at  my  lodgings,  the  day  afte 
the  farewel  vifit?" 
"  Notabfolutely :  I  was  uneafy  wit 
myfelf.      I  intended  to   talk  wit 
you.     What  that  talk  might  ha\ 
produced,  I  know  not:  but  had 
invited  you  out,  if  I  had  found  y< 
at  home,  would  you  have  anfwerc 
my  demands  ?" 
"  According  as  you  had  put  them.' 
"  Will  you  anfwer  me  now,  if 
attend  you  as  far  as  Rome,  on  yc 
return  to  Florence  ?" 
"  If  they  are  demands  fit  to  be  an- 
fwered.1' 
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*{  Do  you  expccl:  I  will  make  any 
that  are  not  fit  to  he  anfwered." 
"  My  lord,  I  will  explain  my felf. 
You  had  conceived  caufeleis  preju- 
dices againil  me:  you  feemed  in- 
clined to  impute  to  me  a  misfortune 
that  was  not,  could  not  be,  greater 
to  you  than  it  was  to  me.  I  knew 
my  own  innocence;  i  knew  that  I 
was  rather  an  injured  man,  in  hav- 
ing hopes  given  me,  in  which  I  was 
difapp  jinted,  not  by  my  own  fault : 
whom  fliall  an  innocent  and  an  in- 
jured man  fear? — Had  I  feared,  my 
fear  might  have  been  my  deftruclion. 
For  was  not  I  in  the  midft  of  your 
friends  ?  A  foreigner  ?  If  I  would 
have  avoided  you,  could  I,  had  you 
been  determined  to  feek  me  ? — I 
would  chufe  to  meet  even  an  enemy 
as  a  man  of  honour,  rather  than  to 
avoid  him  as  a  malefactor.  In  my 
country,  the  law  fuppofes  flight  a 
confefllon  of  guilt:  had  you  made 
demands  upon  me  that  I  had  not 
chofen  to  answer,  I  would  have  ex- 
poltulated  with  you.  I  could  per- 
haps have  done  fo  as  calmly  as  I 
now  fpeak.  If  you  would  not  have 
been  expoftulated  with,  I  would 
have  ftood  upon  my  defence:  but 
for  the  world  I  would  not  have  hurt 
a  brother  of  Clementina  and  Jero- 
nymo,  a  fon  of  the  marquis  and 
marchionefs  of  Porretta,  could  I 
have  avoided  it.  Had  your  pafllon 
given  me  any  advantage  over  you, 
and  I  had  obtained  your  fword,  (a 
pittol,  had  the  choice  been  left  to 
me,  I  had  refufed,  for  both  our 
fakes)  I  would  have  prefented  both 
f words  to  you,  and  bared  my  breaft : 
it  was  before  penetrated  by  the  dif- 
trefles  of  the  dear  Clementina,  and 
of  all  your  family — Perhaps  I  mould 
only  have  faid,  "  If  your  lordfhip 
thinks  I  have  injured  you,  take  your 
revenge." 

"  And  now  that  I  am  at  Naples, 
let  me  fay,  that  if  you  are  deter- 
mined, contrary  to  all  my  hopes, 
to  accompany  me  to  Rome,  or  elfe- 
where,  on  my  return,  with  an  un- 
friendly purpole;  fuch,  and  no 
other,  thall  be  my  behaviour  to  you, 
if  the  power  be  given  me  to  fhew  it. 
I  will  rely  on  my  own  innocence, 
and  hope  by  generofity  to  overcome 
3.  generous  maH.  Let  the  guilty  fe- 


cure    themfelves   by   violence    and 
murder." 

"  Superlative  pride  1"  angrily  faid 
he,  and  ftood  ftill,  measuring  me 
with  b/s  eye:  "  And  could  you 
hope  for  fuch  an  advantage  ?" 
"  While  I,  my  lord,  was  calm,  and 
determined  only  upon  felf-defence  j 
while  you  were  pamonate,  and  pcr- 
haps  ram,  as  aggrcifors  generally 
are  ;  I  did  not  doubt  it :  but  could 
I  have  avoided  drawing,  and  pre- 
ferved  your  good  opinion,  I  would 
not  have  drawn.  Your  lordfhip 
cannot  but  know  my  principles/1 
"  Grandifon,  I  do  know  them  ;  and, 
alfo  the  general  report  in  your  fa- 
vour  for  {kill  and,  courage.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  heard  with  pa- 
tience  of  the  once-propofed  alliance, 
had  not  your  character—"  And 
then  he  was  plealed  to  fay  many 
things  in  my  favour,  from  the  re- 
port  of  perfons  who  had  weight  with 
him  j  fome  of  whom  he  named. 
«•  But.  Hill,  Grandiibn,"  faid  he, 
this  poor  girl] — She  could  not  have 
been  fo  deeply  affecled  had  not  fomc 
lover-like  arts — " 

"  Let  me,  my  lord,  interrupt  you 
—I  cannot  bear  any  imputation  of 
this  kind.  Had  fuch  arts  been  uicd, 
the  lady  could  not  have  been  fo  much 
affcfted.  Cannot  you  think  of  your 
noble  filter,  as  a  daughter  of  the 
two  houfes  from  which  you  fj)rany-  ? 
Cannot  you  fee  her,  as  by  Mrs. 
Beaumont's  means  we  now  fo  lau  I  v 
have  been  able  to  lie  her,  rtruggling 
nobly  with  her  own  heart,  [Why  am  I 
put  upon  this  tender  fubjccl?]bcca.\ij'e 
of  her  duty  and  her  religion  j  and 
refolved  to  die  rather  than  cnconr.i^ 
a  wifli  that  was  not  warranted  by 
both?  I  cannot,  my  lord,  urge  tin's, 
fubjecl:  but  thtre  never  \v .is  upaifiou 
fo  nobly  contended  \vi!!i.  'J  \,  . 
never  was  a  man  more  difmlemird, 
and  fo  circumftanced.  Renumber 
only,  my  voluntary  departure  fVo:a 
Bologna,  againll  perfuaiioii ;  and 
the  great  behaviour  of  your  filler 
on  that  occalion  ;  great  as  it  came 
out  to  be,  when  Mrs.  Beaumont 
brought  her  to  acknowledge  what 
would  have  been  my  glory  to  have 
known,  could  it  have  been  cticou- 
raged;  but  is  nc%vjnc,d^  my  houvu-'i 
concern." 

3O  "  Indeect, 
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"  Indeed,  Grandifon,  (he  ever  w;  s 
•'  a  noble  girl  !  We  are  too  apt,  pei  - 
*'  haps,  to"  govern  ourfelves  by  events, 
"  without  looking  into  caufes  :  but 
"  the  accefs  you  had  to  he." ;  fuch  a 
"  man  !  and  who  became  known  to 
"  us  from  circumftances  f®  much  in 
"  his  favour,  both  as  a  man  of  prin- 
*'  ciple  arid  bravery." 

"  This,  my  IcrJ,"  interrupted  I,  - 
*'  is  ftill  judging  from  events.  You 
"  have  feen  Mrs.  Beaumont's  letter. 
*'  Surely  you  cannot  have  a  nobler 
*'  monument  of  magnanimity  in  wo- 
"  man!  And  to  that  I  refer,  for  a  proof 
*'  of  my  own  integrity." 

"  I  have  that  letter  :  Jeronymogave 
"'  it  me,  at  my  taking  leave  of  him  ; 
"  and  with  theie  words — c<  Grandifon 
"  will  certainly  vifit  you  at  Naples. 
"  I  am  afraid  of  your  warmth.  His 
*'  fpirit  is  well  known.  All  my  de- 
«'  pendence  is  upon  his  principles.  He 
4<  will  not  draw  but  in  his  own  de- 
«'  fence.  Cherifh  the  noble  vifitor. 
*•'  Surely,  brother,  I  may  depend  upon 
"  ycur  hofoitable  temper.  Read  over 
•'  again  this  letter,  before  you  fee 
*'  him." — I  have  not  yet  read  it,"  pro- 
««  ceeded  the  general;  "  but  I  will, 
<f  and  that,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
'*  now." 

"  He  took  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
"  walked  from  me,  and  read  it  j  and 
«<  then  came  to  me,  and  took  my  hand 
*f  — I  am  half-amamed  of  myfelf,  my 
t(  dear  Grandifon:  I  own  I  wanted 
*'  magnanimity.  All  the  diftreffes  of 
«'  our  family,  on  this  unhappy  girl's 
"  account,  were  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
«'  received  you,  I  behaved  to  you,  as 
"  the  author  of  them.  I  was  contri'V- 
"  ing  to  be  diffatisfied  with  you  :  for- 
"  give  me,  and  command  my  beft  fer- 
«  vices.  I  will  let  our  Jeronymo 
"  know  how  greatly  you  fubdued  me 
f<  before  I  had  recourfe  to  the  letter ; 
«  but  that  I  have  fmce  read  that  part 
*'  of  it  which  accounts  for  my  fitter's 
*'  pafTion,  and  wifh  I  had  read  it  with 
4<  equal  attention  before.  I  acquit 
"  you :  I  am  proud  of  myjijfer.  Yet 
«'  lobferve  from  this  very  letter,  that 
<*  Jcronymo's  gratitude  has  contribut- 
<{  ed  to  the  evil  we  ihplore.  But — 
"  Let  us  not  fay  one  word  more  of  the 
"  unhappy  girl :  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
«'  talk  of  her." 

<{  Not  alk  a  queftion,  my  lord  ?" 
'«  Don't,  Grandifon,  don't!— Jero- 


nymo and  Clementina  are  my  foul's 
woe — But  they  are  not  worie  than 
might  be  apprehended.  You  go  to 
court  with  me  to-morrow  :  I  will 
prefent  you  to  the  king." 
"  I  have  had  that  honour  formerly. 
I  muft  depart  to -morrow  morning 
early.  I  have  already  taken  leave 
of  feveral  of  my  friends  here:  I 
have  fome  to  make  my  compliments 
to  at  Rome,  which  I  referved  for 
my  return." 

"  You  itay  with  me  to-night  ?" — "  I 
intend  it,  my  lord." 
"  Well,  we  will  return  to  company. 
I  muft  make  my  excufes  to  my 
friends.  Your  departure  to-mor- 
row muft  be  one.  They  all  admire 
you.  They  are  acquainted  with 
your  character.  They  will  join  with 
me  to  engage  you,  if  poflible,  to' 
ftay  longer." — We  returned  to  the 
company." 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS    SELBT. 

RECEIVE   now,    my  dear,    the 
doftor'sjihirteenth  letter,  and  the 
laft  he  intends  to  favour  us  with,  till 
he  entertains  us  with  the   hiftories  of 
Mrs.  Beaumont  and  Lady  Olivia. 

DR.   EARTLETT'S   THIRTEENTH 

LETTER. 

*  TV/fR.  Grandifon  fetout  next  morn- 
*  •*  *  ing.  The  general's  behavi- 
our to  him  at  his  departure,  wa 
much  more  open  and  free  than  it  was 
at  receiving  him. 
'  Mr.  Grandifon,  on  his  return 
Florence,  entered  into  the  affairs 
his  late  friend  Mr.  Jervois,  with 
fpirit,  and  yet  with  the  temper,  fo 
which  he  is  noted,  when  he  en- 
gages in  any  bufmefs.  He  put  eve- 
ry thing  in  a  happy  train  in  fewer 
days  than  it  would  have  coft  for 
other  perfons  months  ;  for  he  was 
prefent  himfelf  on  every  occafion, 
and  in  every  bufmefs,  where  hi* 
prefence  would  accelerate  it :  yet  he 
had  embarraflments  from  Olivia. 
«  He  found  before  he  fet  out  for  Naples , 
that  Mrs.  Beaumont,  at  the  earneft 
requeft  of  the  marthionefs,  was  gone 
to  Bologna.  At  his  return,  not 
«  hcaiing 
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*  hearing  any  thing  from  Signer  Jero- 
c  nymo,  lie  wrote  to  Mrs.  Beaumoht> 

*  requeuing  her  to  inform  him  of  the 
c  ftate  of  things  in  that  family,  as  far 

*  as  (lie  thought  proper ;  and>  particu- 

*  lady,    of  "the    health   of  'that  deaf 

*  friend,  on  whole  iilence  to  three  let- 

*  ters  he  had.  written,  he  had  the  moft 

*  melancholy  apprehensions.      He  let 

*  that  lady  know,  that  he  fliould  fet  out 
«  in  a  very  few  days   for  Paris,  if  he 

*  had  no  probability  of  being  of  fer- 

*  vice  to  the  family  (he  favoured  with 

*  her  company. 

*  To  this  letter  Mrs.  Beaumont  re- 

*  turned  the  following  anfwer— 

"  SIR, 
"   T  Have  the  favour  of  your's.     We 

-*•  "  are  very  miferable  here.  The 
**  fervants  are  forbidden  to  anfwer 
*'  any  enquiries,  but  generally ;  and 
"  that  not  truly. 

"  Your  friend)  Signer  Jeronymo, 
tl  has  gone  through  a  ievere  operation. 
"  He  has  been  given  over ;  but  hopes 
*(  are  now  entertained,  not  of  his  ab- 
"  folute  recovery,  but  that  he  will  be 
"  no  worlt  than  he  was  before  the  ne- 
4f  ctfTity  for  the  operation  arofe.  Poor 
'*  man  !  He  forgot  not,  however,  his 
M  filter  and  you,  when  he  was  out  of 
*'  the  power  of  the  opiates  that  were 
**  administered  to  him. 

"  On  my  coming  hither,  I  found 
"  Lady  Clementina  in  a  deplorable 
"  way.  Sometimes  raving,  fometimes 
*'  gloomy;  and  in  bonds — Twice  had 
*'  (he  givtn  them  apprehenfions  of  fa- 
"  tal  attempts  •.  they  therefore  con- 
*'  fined  her  hands. 

' '  They  have  been  exceflively  wrong 
ff  in  their  management  of  her :  now 
"  foothiii  g,  nowfeverej  obfervingno 
"  method. 

"  She  was  extremely  earneft  to  fee 
"  you  before  you  left  Bologna.  On 
"  her  knees  repeatedly  me  befought 
**  this  favour,  and  promifed  to  beeafy 
"  if  they  would  comply;  but  they 
"  imagined  that  their  compliance  would 
"  aggravate  thefymptoms. 

«  I  very  freely  blamed  them  for  not 
£<  complying  at  the  time  when  me  was 
t(  Ip  defirous  of  feeing  you.  I  told 
"  them,  that  foothing  her  would  pro- 
*'  babiy  iben  have  done  good. 

"  When  they  knew  you  were  a£lu- 
"  ally  gone-  from  Bologna,  they  told 
"  her  ib.  Camilla  mocked  me  v.ith 


the  description  of  her  rage  and  de^- 
!  fpair,  on  the  communication.  This 
was  followed  by  fits  of  Iilence,  and 
the  deepeft  melancholy. 
*'  They  had  hopes,  on  my  arrival, 
that  my  company  would  have  been 
of  fervice  to  her:  but  for  two  days 
together  Ihc  regarded  me  not,  nor 
any  thing  I  could  fay  to  her.  On 
the  third  of  my  arrival,  finding  her 
Confinemelitextremely  uneafy  to  her, 
I  prevailed,  but  with  great  difficul- 
ty,  to  have  her  reftored  to  the  ufe  of 
her  hands,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  \vith  me  in  the  garden.  They 
had  hinted  to  me  their  apprehen- 
fions  about  a  piece  of  water, 
"  Her  woman  being  near  us,  if  there 
had  been  occalion  for  affi 'ance,  I 
iillenfibly  led  that  way.  She  fat 
down  on  a  feat  over  againft  the  great 
cafcade;  but  me  made  no  motion 
that  gave  me  apprehenfions.  .  From 
this  time  rtie  has  been  fonder  >f  i^e 
than  before.  The  day  I  ol cained 
this  liberty  for  her,  iheofter  clafred 
her  arms  about  me,  and  laid  her  face 
in  iny  bofom  ;  and  I  could  plainly 
fee,  it  was  in  gratitude  tor  rt'ttoriiTg 
to  her  the  ufe  of  her  arms:  but  file 
cared  not  to  fpe;;k. 
"  Indeed  me  generally  afftcls  deep 
filencc:  yet,  attim-s,  1  fee  her  v^-ry 
foul  is  fretted,  bhe  moves  to  one 
place;  is  tired  of  that;  ii 
another,  and  another,  all  round  the 
room. 

"  I  am  grieved  at  my  heart  for  her: 
I  never  knew  a  more  excellent  young 
creature. 

"  She  is  very  fervent  in  her  dcvo- 
tions  ;  and  as  cunftanl  in  them  as  fhe 
uled  to  be  •.  every  good  habit  fhe 
preferves ;  yet,  at  other  times, 
rambles  nnich. 

"  She  is  often  for  writing  letters  to 
you;  but  when  what  ihc  v. 
privately  taken  from  her,  ihe  makes 
no  enquiry  about  it,  but  takes  a 
new  fheet,  and  "begins  again. 
"  Sometimes  flic  draws ,  but  her 
fubjefts  aie,  generailv,  angels  and 
faints.  She  often  ir.eclit-u-s  in  a 
map  of  the  Britim  dominions,  ahdi 
now  and  then  wilhes  ilie  w.rc  ui 
England. 

"  Lady  Juliana  dc  Sforzr.  is  carp,,,': 
to  have  her  with  her  at  LTrbir>o,  or 
at  Milan,  where  me  has  alib  a  ncbie 
paiac^ ;  but  I  hope  it  will  net  be 
3  0  2  "  granted. 
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«{   granted.      That   lady  profeffes   to 

love  her  5  luit  (lie  cannot  be  perfuad- 

'  ed  out  of  her  notion  of  harfh  mc- 

'  thods  ;  which  \vill  never  do  with 

'   Clementina. 

"  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  ftay  long 
'  with  her.  The  difcompofure  of  fo 

*  excellent  a  young  creature  affccls 
'  me  deeply.     Could  I  do  her  either 

*  good  or  pleafure,  I  fhould  be  will- 

*  ing  to   deny .  myfelf  the  ibciety  cf 
'  my  dear  friends  at  Florence  :  but  I 
'  am  perfuaded,   and  have  hinted  as 

*'  much,  that  one  interview  with  you 
*'  would  do  more  to  fettle  her  mind, 
*«  than  all  the  methods  they  have 
"  taken. 

"  I  hope,  Sir,  to  fee  you  before  I 
t(  leav- Italy.  It  muft  be  at  Florence, 
*{  not  at  Bologna,  I  believe.  It  is  ge- 
«'  nerous  of  you  to  propofe  the  latter. 

*'  I  have  now  been  here  a  week, 
"  without  hope.  The  doclors  they 
"  have  consulted  are  all  for  levereme- 
"  thods,  and  low  diet.  The  firft,  I 
'"  think,  is  in  compliment  to  fome  of 
*'  the  family :  fhe  is  fo  loth  to  take 
"  nourifhment,  and  when  fhe  does,  is 
*c  fo  very  abftemious,  that  the  regimen 

*  is  hardly  necelTary.     She  never  or 
"  but  very  feldom,  ufed  to  drink  any 
"  thing  but  water. 

"  She  took  it  into  her  poor  head  feve- 
*'  ral  times  this  day,  and  perhaps  it  will 
"  hold,  to  fit  in  particular  places,  to 
"  put  on  attentive  looks,  as  if  me 
'•'  were  liltening  to  fomebody.  She 
**  fometimes  fmiled,  and  feemed  pleaf- 
tl  ed  ;  looked  xtp,  as  if  to  fomebody, 
*'  and  fpoke  Englifh.  I  have  nodoubt, 
"  though  I  was  not  prefent  when  fhe 
ft  afiumed  thefe  airs,  and  talked  Eng- 
*'  lifh,  but  her  difordered  imagination 
. "  brought  before  her  he;-  tutor  inftruft- 
*'  ing  her  in  that  tongue. 

"  You  defjred  me,  Sir,  to  be  very 
"  particular.  I  have  been  foj  but  at 
<c  the  expence  of  my  eyes  ;  and  I  (hall 
"  not  wonder  if  your  humane  heart 
"  fhould  be-  affected  by  my  fad  tale. 

"  God  pveferve  you,  and  profper 
*{  you  in  whatfoever  you  undertake  ! 

"  HORTENSIA  BEAUMONT." 


*  Mrs.  Beaumont  ftaid  at  Bologna 
'  twelve  days,  and  then  left  the  un- 
*  happy  young  lady. 

'  At  taking  leave,  flic  afked  her, 
*'  what  commands  fhe  had  fw  her  ? — 


"  Love  me,"  faid  fhe,  "  and  pl'tymeV 
"  that  is  one.  Another  is,"  (whil*- 
*  pering  her)  "  you  will  fee  the  che- 
*•'  valier,  perhaps,  thongh  I  inuft  not.— 
"  TeU  him,  that  his  poor  friend  Cle- 
"  mentina  isfometirnes  very  unhappy  ! 
"  — *vTell  him,  that  fhe  fhall  rejoice  to 
"  fit  next  him  in  Heaven  ! — Tell  him, 
"  I  fay,  that  lie  cannot  go  thither, 
t(  good  man  as-  he  is,  while  he  fhuls 
"  his  eyes  to  the  truth. — Tell  him, 
"  that  I  fhall  take  it  very  kindly  of 
"  him,  if  he  will  not  think  of  mar'- 
"  rying  till  he  acquaints  me  with  it; 
"  and  can  give  me  affurance,  that  the 
"  lady  will  love  him  as  well  as  Some- 
"  body  elfe  would  have  done.  —  O 
"  Mrs.  Beaumont!  fhould  the  Cheva- 
<(  Her  Grandiibn  marry  a  woman  un- 
"  worthy  of  him,  what  a  difgrace 
"  would  that  be  to  me  !" 

*  Mr.   Grandifon  by  this  time  he 

*  prepared  every  thing  for  his  journej 
«  to  Paris.     The  friend  he  honour* 

'  with  his  love,  was  arrived  from  tl 

*  Levant,  and  the  Archipelago.    Thi- 
«  ther,  at  his  patron's  requetl,  he  hr 

'  accompanied  Mr.   Beaucharnp,   tl 
f  amiable  friend  of  both  ;   and  at  part- 
'  fug,  engaged  to   continue  by 
'  what  had  been  the  fnbjeft  of  the 
'  daily  converiations,  and  tranfmit 

*  him  as  many  particulars  as  he  coulc 

*  obtain    of  Mr.    Grandifon's    fentr- 

*  ments  and  bcliavrour,  on  every 

'  cation ;  Mr.   Beauchamp   propofing 

*  him  as  a  pattern  to  himfelf,  that  h 
'  might  be  worthy  of  the   credentii 
'  letters  he  had  furnifhed  him  with 

'  every  one  whom  he  had  thought  de- 
«  ferving  of  his  own  acquaintance 
'  when  he  was  in  the  parts  which  Mi 

*  Beuuchamp  intended  to  vifit. 

<  To  the  care  of  the  pevfon  fo  muc 

*  honoured    by    his   confidence,    Mr 
f  Grandifon  left  his  agreeable  ware 

*  Mils  Jervois-j  r-jqueiting  the  affi! 
'  ance  of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who  kindl 

*  promifed  her  infpeclion;    and 

*  the  goodnefsfor  which  flic  is  fo  emi 

*  nently   noted,    performed  her 
'  mile  in  his  abicncc. 

'   I-Ie  then  made  an  offer  to  thebifh( 

*  to  vifit  Bologna  once  more  ;  but  ths 
not  being  accepted,  he  let  out  fo 

*  it  was  not  long  before  his  father" 
death  called    him   to  England; 
when  he  had  been  there  a  few  weel 
he  icr.t  for  his  ward  and  his  frien 
*  Bt 
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«  But,  my  good  Mils  Byron,  you 

*  will  fay,   that  I  have  not  yet  fully 

*  anfwered  your  lafl  enquiry,  relating 
«   to  the  prefent  iituation  of  theunhap- 
«  py  Clementina. 

*"  I  will  briefly  inform  you  of  it, 

*  When  it  was  known,  for  certain, 

*  that    Mr.   Grandifon   had   actually 
«  left    Italy,    the   family    at  Bologna 

*  began  to  wiili  that  they  had  permit- 

*  ted  the  interview  fo  milch  defired  by 

*  the   poor  lady  :   and  when    they  af- 

*  terwards    underftood    that    he    was 
«  fent  for  to  England,  to  take  pofllf- 

*  fiori  of  his  paternal  eftate,  that  far- 

*  tlicr  diftance  (the  notion  likewife  of 

*  the  feas  between  them  appearing  for- 

*  midable)  added  to  their  regrets. 

*  The  poor  lady  was  kept  in  travel- 

*  ling  motion  to  quiet  her  mind  :  for 
'  ftill  an  interview  with  Mr.  Grandi- 
'  fon  having  never  been  granted,  it  was 

*  her  firft  wifh. 

*  They  carried  her   to   Urbino,  to 
'  Rome,  to  Naples  5  then  back  to  Flo- 

*  rehce,  then  to  Milan,  to  Turin. 

«  Whether  they  made  her  hope  that 

*  it  was  to  meet  with  Mr.  Grandifon, 

*  I  know  not ;  but  it  is   certain,   fhe 
fc  herfelf  expeftcd  to  fee  him  at  the  end 

*  of  every   journey ;    and,   while  ihe 
1  was    moving,  was  eafier,  and  more 

*  compofed;  perhaps  in  that  hope. 

*  The   marchionefs  was  ibmetimes 

*  of  the  party.     The  air  ?.nd  exercife 

*  were  thought  proper  for  her  health, 

*  as  well  as  for  that  of  her  daughter. 
'  Hercoufm  Lauranawas  always  with 

*  her  in  thefe  excurlions,  and  fome- 

*  times  Lady  Sforza  ;  and  their  efcorte 

*  was    generally,    Signors    Sebaftianu 

*  and  Juliano. 

(  Butwithin  thefe  four  months  pall, 

*  thefe  journeyiugs  have  been  difcon- 

*  tinned.     The   young   lady    accufes 
'  them  of  deluding  her  with  vain  hopes. 

*  She  is  impatient,  and  has  made  two 

*  attempts  to  tfcape  from  them. 

*  She  is,  for  this  reaibn,  clofely  cou- 

*  fined,  and  watched. 

'  They  put  her  once  into  a  nunnery, 

*  at  the  motion  of  Lady  Sforza,  as  for 

*  a  trial  only.     She   was  not  uneaiy 

*  in  it:  but  this  being  done  unknown  to 

*  the  general,  when  he  was  apprized 

*  of  it,  he,  for  reafons  I  cannot  com- 

*  prehend,  was  difpleafed,  and  had  her 
'  taken  out  duectly. 

*  Her    head  runs  more   than  ever 


*  upon   feeing'  her  tutor,   her  friend, 
'  her  cheval itr,  once  more.  They  have 

*  certainly  been  to  blame,  if  they  have 
«  let  her  travel  with  fuch  hopes  ;  be- 

*  caufc  they  have  thereby  kept  up  her 
'  ardour  for  art  interview.  Could  fhebut 

*  once  more  fee  him  (he  fays,  and  lei 
«  him  know  the  cruelty  me  has. been 
'  treated  vridi,  fhe  fhould  be  fatisfied. 
{  He    would    pity  her,    (he    is    lure, 
<  though  nobody  elfe  will. 

'  The   bifhop   has  written  to  beg, 

*  that    Sir   Charles  would  pay  them 

*  one  more  viiit  at  Bologna. 

*  I  will  refer  to  my  patron  himfeif 

*  the  communicating  to  you,   ladies, 

*  his  refolution  on  this  fubjeft.     I  had 

*  but  a  moment's  fight  of  the  letter* 

*  which  fo  greatly  affected  him. 

*  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  day* 
'  pad  that  this  new  requeft  has  been 

*  made  to  him,    in  a  dirett  manner. 

*  The  qxieftion  was  before  put,  if  fucfi 

*  a  reque'lyfowWbe   made,  would  he 
'  comply  ?  And  once  Camilla  wrote, 

*  as  having  heard  Sir  Charles's  pre- 

*  fence  wifhed  for. 

'  Mean  time  the  poor  lady  is  haften- 
'  ing,  they  are  afraid,  into  a  confump- 
'  five  malady.  The  Ceunt  of  Bel- 

*  vedere,    however,    ftill    adores   her, 

*  The  dilbrdcr  in  her  mind  being  im- 

*  puted  chiefly  to  religious  melancholy, 

*  and  fome  of  her   particular   flight* 

*  not  being  generally  known,  he,  who 

*  is  a  pious  man   himfeif,   pities  her  5 
'  and  declares,    that  he  would  run  all 

*  riiques  of  her  recovery,  would  the 

*  family  give  her  to  him  :  and  yet  he 

*  knows,  that  Ihe  wouk-.  chufe  to  be  the 
'  wife  of  the  Chevalier  Grandifon,  ra- 
'  ther   than  that   of  any  other  man, 

*  were  the  article  of  religion  to  begot 
'  over;   and  generoully  applauds  her 

*  for  preferring  her  faith  to  her  love. 

'  Signor  Jeronymo  is  in  a  verytbad 

*  way.     Sir  Charles   often  -writes   to 

*  him,   and  with  an  affe&ion  worthy 
'  of  the  merits  of   that  dear  friend. 

*  He  was  to   undergo  another  fcvere 
c  operation  on  the  next  day  after  the 
'  letters  came  from  Bologna  ;  the  fuc- 
'  cefs  of  which  was  very  doubtful. 

'  How  nobly  does  Sir  Charles  ap- 
'  pear  to  f up  port  himfeif  under  fuch. 
'  heavy  afflictions !  For  thefe  of  his 
'  friends  ware  ever  his.  But  his 
:  heart  bleeds  in  fecret  for  them.  A 

*  feeling  heart  is  a  blefllng  that  no 
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one,  who  lias  it,  would  be  without; 
and  it  is  a  moral  fecurity  of  inno- 
cence ;  fmce  the  heart  taat  is  able  to 
partake  of  the  diftrefs  of  another, 
cannot  wilfully  give  it. 
'  I  think,  my  goodMifs  Byron,  that 
I  have  now,  as  far  as  I  am  at  pre- 
fent  ab!e,  obeyed  all  your  commands 
that  concern  the  unhappy  Clemen- 
tina, and  her  family.  1  will  defer, 
if  you  pleafe,  thofe  which  relate  to 
Olivia  and  Mrs.  Beaumont,  (ladies 
of  very  different  characters  from 
each  other)  having  feveral  letters  to 
writei 

*  Permit  me,  my  good  ladies,  and 
my  lord,  after  contributing  fo  much 
to  afflict  your  worthy  hearts,  to  re- 
fer you,  for  relief  under  nil  the  dif- 
treffes  of  life,  whether  they  affect 
curielvescr  others,  to  thofe  motives 
that  can  alone  give  fuppori  to  a  ra- 
tional mind.  This  mortal  fcene, 
however  perplexing,  is  a  very  fhort 
one;  and  the  hour  is  haftening  when 
all  the  intricacies  of  human  affairs 
ihall  be  cleared  up  ;  and  all  the  fcr- 
jows  that  have  had  their  foundation 
in  virtue  be  changed  into  the  higheft 
joy:  when  all  worthy  mi  nxis  ihall  be 


'  united  in  the  fame  interefts,  the  f*m* 

'  happinefs. 

'  Allow  me  to  be,  my  good  Mifs 
Byron,  and  you,  my  Lord  and  Lady 
L.  and  Mils  Grandifon,  your  mojl 

'  faithful  and  obedient  fer<vantt 

'  AMBROSE  BARTLETT.* 

Excellent  Dr.  Bartlett! — How  worthy 
of  hirnfelf  is  this  advice  !  But  think 
YOU  not,  my  Lucy,  that  the  doctor 
has  in  it  a  particular  view  to  your 
poor  Harriet?  A  generous  one,  mean- 
ing confolation  and  in-ftruction  to  her  ? 
I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  Let 
me  have  your  prayers,  my  dear  friends, 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  fucceed  in  my 
humble  endeavours. 

It  will  be  no  wonder  to  us  now, 
that  Sir  Charles  was  not  felicitous  to 
make  known  a  fituation  fo  embarraifing 
to  himfelf,  and  fo  much  involved  in 
clouds  and  uncertainty:  but  whatever 
may  be  the  event  of  this  affair,  you, 
Lucy,  and  all  my  friends,  will  hardly 
ever  know  me  by  any  other  name  than 
that  of 

HARRIET  B\  RO 
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MISS    HARRIET    BYRON,    TO  MISS 
LUCY  SELBY. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   3!. 

y*\fc/*\  ^  ^  now,  my  dear  friends, 
<£  }>  have  before  you  this  af- 

}*   Y    <£    feeling  ftory,  as    far  as 
£  \  Dr.   Bartlett  can  give  it. 

S^r*  *•#•*  My  coufins  exprefs  a 
good  deal  of  concern  for 
your  Harriet:  fo  does  Mifs  Grandi- 
fo n  ;  fo  doth  my  Lord  and  Lady  L. 
and  the  more,  as  I  feem  to  carry  off 
the  matter  with  alfumed  bravery.  This 
their  kind  concern  for  rne  looks,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  thought  me  a  hypocrite  j 
and  1  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  I  a6l  my 
part  very  aukwardly. 

But,  my  dear,  as  this  cafe  is  one 
of  thofe  few  in  which  a  woman  can 
fhew  a  bravery  of  fpirit,  I  think  an 
endeavour  after  it  is  laudable ;  and 
the  rather,  as  in  my  condu&  I  aim  at 
giving  a  tacit  example  to  Mifs  Jer- 
vois. 

The  doctor  has  whifpered  to  me, 
that  Lady  Olivia  is  actually  on  her 
way  to  England ;  and  that  the  intelli- 
gence Sir  Charles  received  of  her  in- 
tention, was  one  of  the  things  that 
difturbcd  him,  as  the  news  of  hia  be- 


loved  Signer  Jeronymo's  dangerous 
condition  was  another. 

Lady  Anne  S.  it  feems,  has  not  yet 
given  up  her  hopes  of  Sir  Charles. 
The  two  filters,  who  once  favoured 
her  above  all  the  women  they  knew, 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  themfclves 
to  acquaint  a  lady  of  her  rank  and  me- 
rit, that  there  can  be  no  hopes ;  and 
they  are  (till  more  loth  to  fay,  that  their 
brother  thinks  himlelf  under  ibme  obli- 
gations to  a  foreign  lady.  Yet  you 
know  that  this  was  always  what  we 
were  afraid  of:  but  who,  now,  will 
fay  afraid,  that  knows  the  merit  of 
Clementina  ? 

I  wiih,  methinks,  that  this  man 
were  proud,  vain,  arrogant,  and  a 
boafter.  How  eafy  then  might  one 
throw  off  one's  (hackles  ! 

Lord  G.  is  very  diligent  in  his  court 
to  Mifs  Grandifon.  His  father  and 
aunt  are  to  vifit  her  this  afternoon. 
She  behaves  whimfically  to  my  lord : 
yet  I  cannot  think  that  me, greatly  dif- 
likes  him. 

The  Earl  of  D.  and  the  countefs- 
dowager  are  both  in  town.  The  coun- 
tefs  made  a  vifit  to  my  coufin  Reeves 
laft  Tuefday :  me  fpoke  of  me  very 
kindly;  (he  fays  my  lord  has  heard 
fo  much  of  me,  that  he  is  very  defirous 
of  feeing  me :  but  me  was  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  Cnce  my  heart  was  not  dif- 
cngagetl. 
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engaged,  flie  mould  be  afraid  of  the 
confequences  of  his  vifit  to  himfelf. 

My  grandmamma,  though  fhe  was 
fo  kindly  fond  of  me,  would  not  fuf- 
fer  me  to  live  with  her  j  becaufe  me 
thought  that  her  contemplative  temper 
might  influence  mine,  and  make  me 
grave,  at  a  time  of  life,  when  fbe  is  al- 
ways faying  that  .chearfulnefs  is  moll 
becoming :  me  would  therefore  turn 
over  her  girl  to  the  bed  of  aunts.  But 
now,  I  fancy,  me  will  allow  me  to  be 
more  than  two  days  in  a  week  her  at- 
tendant. My  uncle  Selby  would  be 
glad  to  fpare  me.  I  mall  not  be  p.ble 
to  bear  a  j eft:  and  then  what  mall  I 
be  good  for  ? 

I  have  made  a  fine  hand  of  coming 
to  town,  he  fays  :  and  fo  I  have  ;  but 
if  my  heart  is  not  quite  fo  eai'y  as  it 
was,  it  is,  I  hope,  a  better,  at  leait, 
not  a  worfe  heart  than  I  brought  tip 
with  me.  Could  I  only  have  admired 
this  man,  my  excurficn  would  not 
have  been  unhappy.  But  this  gratitude, 
this  entangling,  with  all  it's  painful 
confequences — But  let  me  fay,  with 
my  grandmamma,  *  The  man  is  Sir 
*  Charles  Grandifon  !'  The  very  man 
by  whofe  virtues  a  Clementina  was 
attracted.  Upon  my-  word,  my  dear, 
unhappy  as  fhe  is,  I  rank  her  with  the 
firft  of  women. 

I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon's  company ;  but 
yet  more,  I  arn  afraid,  .than  I  (hall 
ever  have  again.  Very  true — O  heart ! 
the  moft  wayward  of  hearts,  iigh  if 
thon  wilt ! 

You  have  feen  how  feldom  he  was 
with  us,  when  we  were  abfoluteiv  in 
his  reach,  and  when  he,  as  we  thought, 
was  in  ours.  But  fuca  a  man  cannot, 
ought  not  to  be  engrailed  by  one  fa- 
mily. Blefs  me,  Lucy,  when  he  comes 
into  publick  life,  (for  has  not  his  coun- 
try a  fuperior  claim  to  him  \-.'.  • 
every  private  one  ?)  what  ir  - 
lie  have  at  liberty  ?  Let  me  enumerate 
fomc  of  his  prefent  engagements  'that 
we  know  of. 

The  Danby  family  rmift  have  fome 
Farther  portion  of  his  time. 

The  executorfhip  in  the  difpof.il  of 
the  3000!.  in  charity,  in  France-  as  well 
as  in  England,  will  take  up  u  good-deal 
more. 

My  Lord  W.  may  be  fi'ul  to  be  un- 
«kr  his  tutelage,  as  to  the  future  hap- 
j>inefs  of  his  lift.  . 


Mifs  Tervois's  affairs,  and  the  care  hr 
has  fur  her  peribn,  engage  much  of 
his  attention. 

He  is  his  own  fteward. 

He  is  making  alterations  at  Gran- 
difon Hall  5  and  has  a  large  genteel 
neighbourhood  there,  who  Ion::  to  have 
him  reiide  among  them  ;  and  he  him- 
felf  is  fond  of  that  feat. 

His  eftate  in  Ireland  is  in  a  profpe- 
rous  way,  from  the  works  he  fet  ell 
foot  there,  when  he  was  on  the  fpot  j 
and  he  talks,  as  Dr.  Bartlett  has  hinted 
to  us,  of  making  another  vifit  to  it. 

His  filter's  match  with  Lord  G.  is 
one  of  his  cares. 

He  has  fervices  to  perform  for  his 
friend  Beauchump,  with  his  father  and 
mother-in-law,  for  the  facilitating  his 
coming  over. 

The  apprehended  vifit  of  Olivia 
gives  him  disturbance. 

And  the  Bologna  family  in  it's  va- 
rious branches,  and  more  efpecially 
Signor  Jeronymo's  dangerous  llate  of 
health,  and  Signora  Clementina's  dif- 
ordercd  mind — O  Lucy  I — What  lei- 
fure  has  this  man  to  be  in  love  I—- 
Yet how  can  I  fay  fo,  when  lie  is  in  love 
already  ?  And  with  Clementina — And 
do  not  you  think,  that  when  he  goes  to 
France  en  the  executorfhip  account, 
he  will  mr.ke  a  vifit  to  Bologna  : — Ah, 
my  dear,  to  be  lure  he  will. 

After  he  has  left  England,  therefore, 
which  I  fuppole  he  will  quickly  do, 
and  when  I  am  in  Northamptonfliire, 
what  opportunities   will  your  Harriet 
have  to  ice  him,  except  (lie  can  obtain, 
-as  a  favour,  the  power  of  obliging  hi 
Emily,  in  her  requeit  to  be  with  h< 
.Then,  Lucy,  he  may,  on  his  return  tc 
England,  once  a  year,  or  fo,  on  his  vi 
-filing  his  ward,  fee,  and  thank  for  ho 
.-care  and  love  of  his  Emily,  his  half- 
cftranged  Harriet !  Perhaps  Lady  Cle 
?>!t:titi/ta  Grandifon  will  be  with   him 
God  rcftore  her !   Surely  I  ihall  be  ca- 
pable, if  fhe  be  Lady  Grandifon,  of  re 

•  joicing  in.  her  recovery  !— 

Fie  upon  it !— Why  this  involun- 
tary tear?  You  would  .fee  it  by  the 
large  blot  it  has  made,  if  I  did  not 
mention  it. 

Excellent  man !  Dr.  Bartlett  has 
jull  bctn  telling  me  of  a  morning  vHit 

-  he   ri  fore    he   went  out  of 
town,  from  the  two  fons  of  Mrs.  Old- 
ham. 

One  of  them  is  about  ;. 
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xdld  :  the  other  about  five  j  very  fine 
children.  He  embraced  them,  the 
*lo£tor  fays,  with  as  much  ttndernefs, 
as  if  they  were  children  of  his  own  mo- 
ther. He  enquired  into  their  inclina- 
tions, behaviour,  and  diverlions:  and 
engaged  equally  their  -love  and  re;ve- 
'lence. 

He  told  them,  that,"  if  they  were 
good,  he  would  love  them ;  and  faid, 
ie  had  a  dear  ri  lend,  whom  he  reve- 
renced as  his  father,  a  man  with  white 
-curling  locks,  he  told  the  children, 
that  they  might  know  him  at  firft  fight, 
who  would  now  and  then,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  iu  town,  make  enquiries 
•after  their  good  behaviour,  and  reward 
them,  as  they  gave  him  caufe.  Ac- 
-cordingly  he  had  defired  Dr.  Bartlett 
to  give  them  occafionalJy  his  counte- 
nance 5  as  aifo  to  let  their  mother 
know,  that" he  mould  be  glad  of  a  vifit 
from  her,  and  her  three  children,  on.his 
return  to  town. 

The  doctor  had  been  to  fee  her  \vhqn 
he  came  to  me.  He  found  all  three 
v/ith  her.  The  two  younger,  imprefjed 
by  the  venerable  defcription  Sir  Charles 
had  given  of  him,  of  their  own  accord, 
the  younger,  by  the  elder's  example, 
fell  down  on  their  knees  before  him, 
ami  begged  his  bleffing. 

Mr.  Oldham  is  about  eighteen  years 
erf  age ;  a  well-inclined,  well-educated 
youth.  He  was  full  of  acknowledg- 
ments of  die  favour  done  him  in  this 
invitation. 

The  grateful  mother  coidd^not  con- 
tain herfelf.  BlefTings  without  num- 
ber, (he  invoked  on  her  benefactor 
for  his  goodnefs  in  taking  fuch  kind 
notice  of  her  two  forts,  as  he  had  done; 
and  laid,  he  had  been,  ever  fince  his 
gracious  behaviour  to  her  .in  E$ex,  the 
firit  and  1  aft  in  her  prayers  to  Heaven. 
But  the  invitation  to  herfelf,  me  de- 
clared was  too  great  an  honour  for  her 
to  accept  of:  (he  mould  not  be  able  to 
Hand  in  his  prefence.  «  Alas,  Sir!' 
laid  (he,  <  can  the  feverefc,  trueft  peni- 
*  tence  recaj  the  guilty  paft  ?' 

The  doftor  faid,  that  Sir  Charles 

Grandifon  ever  made  it   a  rule  with 

-tim  lo  raife  the  dejected  and  humble 

fpirit.     '  Your  birth  and    education, 

Madam,  entitle  you  to  a  place  in  the 

firft  company :   and  where  there  are 

two  lights  in  which  the  behaviour  of 

any  perfon  may  be  fet,  though  there 

£as  been  unjiapjunefs,  fe  always  re-. 


members  the  moft  favourable,  and 
forgets  the  other.  I  would  advife 
you,  Madam,  (as  he  has  invite^ 
you)  by  all  means  to  come.  He 
fpeaks  with  pleafure  of  your  humi- 
lity and  good/cnfe.' 
The  doctor  told  me,  that  Sir  Charles 
;had  made  cnq-uirie?.  after  the  marriage 
of  Major  O'Hara  with  Mrs.  Jervois., 
and  had  fatis£ed  himfelf  that  they 
were  actually  man  and  wife.  Me- 
thinks  I  am  glad,  for  Mifs  Jervois's 
fake,  that  he.r  mother  has  changed  hex- 
name.  They  lived  not  happily  toge- 
ther fir.ce  their  lail  enterprise  :  for  the 
man,  who  had  long  been '  a  fufferer 
from  poverty,  was  in  fear  of  loiing 
one  half  at  lead  of  his  wife's  annuity., 
by  what  paifed  on  that  occafion ;  and 
accufed  her  of  pr. ting  him  upon  the  mil- 
behaviour  he  was  guilty  of;  which  had 
brought  upon  him,  he  laid,  the  re.fen.t-. 
ments  of  a  man  admired  by  all  the 
\vorld. 

The  attorney,  who  vifited  Sir  Charles 
from  thefe  people,  at  their  requeft, 
waited  on  him  again,  in  tkeir  names, 
with  hopes  that  they  mould  not  fuft'er 
in  their  annuity,  and  exprefTing  their 
concern  for  haying  offended  him. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  alfo  requefted  it  as  3, 
favour  to  fee  der  daughter. 

Sir  Charles  ccmmiiTioned  the  attor- 
ney, who  is  a  man  of  repute,  to  tell 
.them,  that  if  Mrs.  O'Hara  would 
conreto  St.  James's  Square  next  %Ved- 
nefday  a"bout  .five  o'clock,  Mifs  Jer- 
vois  ihould  be  introduced  to  her  j  an^l 
Ihe  fhould  be  welcome  to  bring  with; 
her  her  hufband,  and  Captain  Salmo- 
net,  that  they  might  be  convinced  he1 
bore  no  ill-will  to  either  of  them. 

Adieu,  till  bye  and  bye.  Mifs 
Grandifon  is  come,  in  one  of  her  ufual 
hurries,  to  oblige  me  to  be  prefent  at  the 
vilit  to  be  made  her  this  afternoon,  by 
the  Earl  of  G.  and  Lady  Gertude,  his 
filler,  a  maiden  lady  advanced  in  years, 
who  is  exceedingly  fund  of  her  ne- 
phew, and  intends  to  make  him  heir 
of  her  large  fqrtune. 

FRIDAY   NIGHT. 

THE  earl  is  an  agreeable  man  i 
Lady  Gertude  is  a  very  agreeable  wo- 
man. They  faw  Mifs  Grandifon  wit)* 
the  young  lord's\eyes  ;  and  were  bet-. 
ter  pleafed  with  her,  as  1  told  her  after- 
wards, than  /  fhould  have  been,  or 
than  they  would,  had  they  known  hjv 
a$  wdl  as  J  do.  She  doubted  not,  me 
"  3  P 
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anfwered  me,  but  I  fliould  find  fault 
with  her  j  and  yet  fhe  was  as  good  as 
for  her  life  fhe  could  be. 

Such  an  archnefs  in  every  motion ! 
Such  a  turn  of  the  eye  to  me  on  my 
Lord  G.'s  affiduities!  Such  a  fear  in 
him  of  her  correcting  glance!  Such  a 
half-timid,  half- free  parade,  when  he 
Jiad  dor.c.  any  thinp-  thit  he  intended  to 
be  obliging,  and  to/1  ,.nd  then  aim- 
ing at  raillery,  as  if  he  were  not  --very 
nauch  afraid  of  her,  and  dared  to  fpeak 
his  mind  even  to  her!  On  her  part,  on 
thofe  occafions,  fuch  an  air,  as  if  fhe 
had  a  learner  before  her  j  and  was  rea- 
dy to  rap  his  knuckles,  had  nobody 
been  prefent  to  mediate  for  him;  that 
though  I  could  not  but  love  her  for  her 
very  archnefs,  yet  in  my  mind,  I  could, 
for  their  fakes,  but  more  for  her  own, 
have  feverely  chidden  her. 

She  is  a  charming  woman  5  and  every 
thing  fhe  fays  and  does  becomes  her. 
jBut  I  am  fo  much  afraid  of  what  may 
be  the  cafe,  when  the  lover  is  changed 
into  the  hufband,  that  I  wifh  to  my- 
felf  now  and  then,  when  I  fee  her  fo 
lively,  that  fhe  would  remember  that 
there  was  once  fuch  a  man  as  Captain 
Anderfon.  But  fhe  makes  it  a  rule, 
fhe  fays,  to  remember  nothing  that 
•will  vex  her. 

'  Is  jiot  my  memory,'  (fiid  fhe 
once)  '  given  me  for  my  benefit,  and 
f  mall  I  make  it  my  torment?  No, 
'  Harriet,  I  will  leave  that  to  be  done 
'  by  you  wife  ones,  and  fee  what  good 
'  you  will  get  by  it.' 

'  Why  this,  Charlotte/  replied  I, 
'  the  wife  ones  may  have  a  chance  to 

*  get  by  it. — They  will  very  proba- 

*  bly,  by  remembering  pafl  miftakes, 

*  avoid  many  inconveniences  into  which 

*  forgetfulnefs  will  rurycu  lively  ones.* 

*  Well,  w-.ll  '  returned  ihe,  '  we  are 

*  not  all  of  u:  born  to  equ^l  honour. 

*  Some  of  us  ire  to  be  fet  np  for  warn- 

*  ings,  fome  for   examples  :    and   the 

*  firft  are  generally  of  greater  ufe  to  the 

*  world  than  the  other.1 

'  Now,  Chaiiotte,'  faid  I,  '  do  you 
«  deftroy  the  fcrce  of  ypu;-  own  argu- 

*  ment.   Can  the  perfon  who  isfingled 
'  out   for  the   warning,    be    near   fo 
'  happy,  as  fhe  that  is  fet  up  for  the 
«  cxnmple?' 

*  You  are  right,  as  far  as  I  know, 
'  Harriet:   but  I  obey  the  prefent  im- 
«  pulfe,  and  try  to  find  an  excufe  af- 

*  terwards  for  what  that  puts  me  upon  $ 


and  all  the  difference  is  this,  as  to 
the  reward,  I  have  a  joy  j   you  a  com- 
fort:  but  comfort  is  a  poor  word  j 
and  I  cannot  bear  it.' 
«  So  Biddy  in  the  Tender  Hufband 
would  have  laid,    Charlotte.      But 
poor   as   the  word  is  with  you  and, 
her,  give  ine  cunfort  rather  than^oy, 
if  they  muft  be  feparated.     But  I  lee 
not  but  thit  a  woman  of  my  Char- 
lotte's happy  turn  may  have  both.'' 
She  tapped  my  cheek. — '  Take  that, 
Harriet,  for  making  a  Biddy  of  me. 
I  believe,  if  you  have  not  joy,  you 
have  comfort,  in  your  feverity.' 
My  heart,    as   well  as   my  cheek, 
glowed  at  the  praifes  the  earl  and  the 
lady  both  joined  in,  (with  a  fervour 
that  was  creditable  to  their  own  hearts) 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  while  they 
told  us  what  this  man,  and  that  wo- 
man, of  quality  or  confederation,  faid 
of  him.     Who  would  not  be  good? 
What  is  life  without  reputation  ?    Dq 
we  not  wifh  to  be  remembered  with 
honour  after  death  ?  And  what  a  lhare 
of  it  has  this  excellent  man  in   thi$ 
life! — May  nothing,  for  the  honour- 
fake  of  human  nature,  to  which  he  is 
fo  great  an  ornament,  ever  happen  tq 
tarnifh  it! 

They  were  extremely  obliging    tq 
me.     I  could  not  but    be   pleafed    at 
ftanding  well  in  their  opinion  :    but, 
believe  me,  my  dear,  I  did  not  enjoy 
their  praifes  of  me,  as  I  did  thofe  they 
gave   him.      Indeed,   I   had  the  pre- 
fumption,  from  the  approbation  gi\ 
to  what  they  faid  of  him  by  my  O' 
heart,  to  imagine   myfelf  a  fharer  ii 
them,  though  not  in  his  merits.     Ol 
Lucy,  ought  there  not  to  have  been 
relation  between  us,  lince  what  I  hav 
faid,  from  what  I  found  in  myfelf  01 
hearing  him  praifed,  is   a  demonftn 
tion  of  a  regard  for  him  fuperior  to  tl 
Jove  of  felf  ? 

Adieu,  my  Lucy.     I  know  I  hav 
all  your  prayers.     Adieu,  my  dear! 


LETTER    II, 

MISS  ByRON.    IN    CONTINUATION, 
SATURDAY,    APRIL    Ii 

DR.  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  kindc 
as  well  as  beft  of  men.     I  be- 
lieve he  loves  me  as  if  I  were  his 
child j  but  good  men  mull  be  affec- 
tionar 
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tioriate  men.  He  received  but  this 
rnorning  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles, 
and  hartened  to  communicate  fome  of 
it's  contents  to  me,  though  I  could 
pretend  to  no  other  motive  biit  curiofity 
for  wifliing  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  patron. 

Sir  Charles  dined,  as  he  had  intend- 
ed, with  Sir  Hargrave -and  his  friends. 
He  complains  in  his  letter  of  a  riotous 
day :  '  Yet  I  think,'  adds  he,  '  it  has 
led  me  into  fome  ufeful  reflections. 
It  is  not  indeed  agreeable  to  be  the 
fpeclator  of  riot ;  but  how  eafy  to 
fhun  being  a  partaker  in  it!  How 
eafy  to  avoid  the  too  freely  circling 
glafs,  if  a  man  is  known  to  have 
eftablifhed  a  rule  to  hhnfelf,  from 
which  he  will  not  depart}  and  if  it 
be  not  refufed  fullertly,  but  mirth 
and  good  humour  the  more  ftudioufly 
kept  up  by  the  perfon  ;  who  would 
elfe  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  a  fpy 
on  unguarded  folly!  I  heartily  pi- 
tied a  young  man,  who,  I  dare  fay, 
has  a  good  heart,  but  from  falfe 
fhame  durft  not  aflert  the  freedom  to 
which  every  Englishman  would  claim 
a  right,  in  almolt  every  other  in- 
ftance!  He  had  once  put  by  the 
glafs,  and  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  health  j  but  on  being 
laughed  at  for  a  ** Jbbet  dug"  as 
they  phrafed  it,  and  aflced,  if  his 
fpouj'e  had  hot  lectured  him  before 
he  came  out,  he  gave  way  to  the 
wretched  raillery  :  nor  could  I  in- 
terfere at  fuch  a  noify  moment  with 
effeft ;  they  had  laughed  him  out  of 
his  caution  before  I  could  be  heard ; 
and  I  left  him  there  at  nine  o'clock 
trying  with  Bagenhall  which  fhould 
drink  the  deepeft. 

«  I  wilh,  my  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  you 
would  throw  together  fome  ferious 
confiderations  on  this  fubjeft.  You 
could  touch  it  delicately,  and  fuch  a 
difcourfe  would  not  be  unuleful  to 
fome  few  of  our  neighbours  even  at 
Grandifon  Hall.  What  is  it  not, 
that,  in  this  fmgle  article,  men  fa- 
crifice  to  falfe  fhaine  and  falfe  glory  ! 
Reafon,  health,  fortune,  perfonal 
elegance,  the  peace  and  order  of 
their  families,  and  all  the  comfort 
and  honour  of  their  after-years. 
How  peevifli,  how  wretched,  is  the  . 
decline  of  a  man  worn  out  with  in- 
temperance !  In  a  cool  hour,  refo- 
lutions  might  be  formed,  that  fhould 


'  ftand    tli3    attack    of    a    boifterous 

*  jeft.' 

I  cbt  ined  leave  fiom  Dr.  Bartlett, 
to  tranicribe  this  p  rt  of  the  letter.  I 
thought  my  uncle  would  be  pltafed 
with  it. 

It  was  near  ten  at  night  before  Sir 
Charles  got  to  Lord  W.'s,  though 
but  three  miles  from  Sir  Hargrave's. 
My  lord  rejoiced  to  fee  him  ;  and, 
after  firft  compliments,  aflced  him,  if 
he  had  thought  of  what  he  had  under- 
taken for  him.  Sir  Ch-rles  told  him, 
that  he  was  the  more  deiirous  of  feeing 
him  in  his  way  to  the  Hall,  becaufe 
he  wanted  to  know  if  his  lordfhip 
held  his  mind  as  to  marriage.  He: 
affured  him  he  did,  and  would  fign 
and  feal  to  whatever  he  Ihould  ftipu- 
late  for  him. 

I  wifhed  for  a  copy  of  this  part  of 
Sir  Charles's  letter,  for  the  fake  of 
my  aunt,  whole  delicacy  would,  I 
thought,  be  charmed  with  it.  He  has 
been  fo  good  as  to  fay,  he  would 
tranfcribe  it  for  me.  I  will  inclofe  it, 
Lucy  j  and  you  will  read  it  here— 

*  I  cannot,  my  lord/  faid  Sir  Charles, 
'  engage,  that   the  lady  will  comply 
'  with  the  propofal  I  fliall  take  the  li- 

*  berty  to  make  to  her  mother  and  her. 

*  She  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 

*  and  thirty ;    flic   is   handfome ;    flie 
'  has   a    fine    under/landing  j    flie  is 

*  brought  up  an  oeconomift ;  flie  is  a 

*  woman  of  good  family  :  flie  has  not, 
'  however,    though   born   to   happier 
f  profpefts,  a  fortune  worthy  of  your 
'  lordfhip's  acceptance.  Whatever  that 

*  is,  you  will  perhaps  chufe  to  give  it 
'  to  her  family.' 

'  With  all  my  heart  and  foul,  ne- 
c  phew :  but  do  you  fay,  fhe  is  hand- 
(  fome  ?  Do  you  fay,  flie  is  of  family  ? 
'  And  has  flie  fo  many  good  quali- 
'  ties  ? — Ah,  nephew,  flie  won't  have 

*  me,  I  doubt. — And  is   flie  not  too 

*  young,    Sir    Charles,    to  think  of 
«  fuch  a  poor  decrepit  foul  as  I  am  ?* 

'  All  I  can  fay  to  this,  my  lord,  is, 
f  that  the  proposals  on  your  part  muft 

*  be  the  more  generous.' 

*  I  will  leave  all  thofe  matters  to 
'  you,  kinfman.' 

c  This,  my  lord,  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  anfwer  for,  that  flie  is  a  wo- 
man of  principle  ;  fiie  will  not  give 
your  lordfhip  her  hand,  if  fhe  thinks 
fhe  cannot  make  you  a  wife  worthy 
3  P  a  *  of 
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'  of  your  utmoft  kindnefs :  and  now, 
*'  my  lord,  1  will  tell  you  who  (he  is, 
'  that  you  may  make  what  other  en- 
*'  quiries  yoiigthink  proper.' 

*  And  then   I  named  her  to  him, 

*  and  gave  him  pretty  near  the  account 
•*  of  the  family,  ami  the  circumftances 

*  and  affairs  of  it,  that  I  mall  bye  and 

*  bye  give  you  ;  though  you  are  not 
6  quite  a  ftranger  to  the  unhappy  cafe. 

*  My  lord  was  in  raptures  :  he  knew 

*  fomething,   he   faid,   of  the   lady's 

*  father,    and  enough  of  the   family, 
f  by  hearfay,  to  confirm  all  I  had  laid 
*'  of  them  ;    and  beiought  me   to  do 

*  my  utmoft'  .to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
*'  fpeedy  conclulion. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Mansfield  was  a  very 

*  good  man,  and  much  refpe£ted  in  his 
K  neighbourhood .     He  was  once  pof- 

*  feffed  of  a  large  etlate :  but  his  fa- 

*  ther  left  him  involved  in  a  law-fuit 
f  to  fupport  his  title  to  more  than  one 

*  half  of  it. 

*  After  it  had  been  depending  feve- 
c  ral  years,  it  was  at  laft,  to  the  deep 

*  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the 

*  chicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  pp- 

*  pofite  fide,  and  the  remiflhefs  of  his 

*  own,  carried  againft  him;    and  his 

*  experices  having  been  very  great  in 

*  fupporting  for  years  his  poffefHon, 
*•  he  found  himfelf  reduced  from  an 

*  eftate  of  near  thtee  thbufand  pounds 

*  a  year,  to  little  more  than  rVve  hun- 

*  dred.     He  had   fix    children;    four 
'•  fons,  and  two  daughters.  His  eldeft 

*  fon    died  of  grief   in   two   months 

*  after  the  lofs  of  the   caufe.     The 

*  fecond,  now  the  eldeft,  is  a  melan- 

*  choly  raaH,     The  third  is  a  cornet 

*  of  horfe.    Tile  fonrtn1  Is  miprovid'ed 

*  for ;  but  a!'l;  three  are  men  of  worthy 

*  minds,  and  defefVe  better  fortune. 

'  The  daughters  are  remarkable  for 
r  their   piety,  patience,  good  cecono- 

*  my,    and  prudence.     They  are  the 
'  molt  dutiful  of  children,  and  moft 

*  affectionate  of   fitters.     They   were 

*  for  three  years  the  fupport  of  their 

*  father's    ipirits,    and    have    always 

*  been  the  confolation  of  their  mother. 

*  They  loft  their   father  about   four 
^yearsago:  and  it  is  even  edifying 
fj  to  obferve,  how  elegantly  they  iup- 
i  poit  the  family  reputation  in  their 
'  tine  old  manfion-houfe,  by  the  pm- 
"  -.lent  management  of  their  little  in- 

*  come ;  for  the  mother  leaves  every 

*  hoirihold  care  to  themj    and   they 


*  make  it  a  rule  to  conclude  the  yeai* 

*  with  difcharging  every  demand  that 

*  can  be  made  upon  them,  and  to  com- 
'  mence  the  new  year  absolutely  clear' 

*  of  the  world,  and  with  fome  cafh  in 
'  hand;  yet  were  brought  up  in  af- 

*  fluence,  and  to   the  expeclation  of 
'  handfome  fortunes  ;  for,  befides  that 
6  they  could  have  no  thoxight  of  lofing 

*  their  caufe,  they  had  very  great  and 
'  reafonable  profpecls  from  Mr.  Cal- 
'  vert,  an  uncle  by  their  mother's  lide^ 

*  who  was  rich  in  money,  and  had  be- 
f'  fides  an  eftate  in  land  of  1500!.  a' 
'  year.    He  always  declared,  that,  for 
'  the  fake  of  his-  filler's  children,  he 
'"  would  continue  a  fmgle  man;  and 
'  kept  his  word  till  he  was  upwards  of 
f  feventy ;  when,  being  very  infirm  in 
'  health,  and  defective  even  to  dotage 

*  in    his  underitanding,    Bolton,   his 
'  fteward,   who  had   always  flood  in 
'  the  way  of  his  inclination  to  have  his 
c  eldeft  niece  for  his  companion  and: 

*  manager,  at  laft  contrived  to  get  him 
e  married  to  a  young  creature  under 

*  twenty,  one  of  the"  fervants  in  the 
'  houfe;  who  brought  him  a  child  at 
r  feven  months ;  and  was  with  child 
'  again  at  the  old  man's  death,  which 
'  happened  in  eighteen  months  after 
1  his  marriage :  and  then  a  will  was 
f  provided,  in  which  he  gave  all  he  had' 
f  to  his  wife  and   her  children  born, 
{  and  to  be  born  within  a  year  after 
(  his  demile.     This  fteward  and  wo- 
<  man  new  live  together  as  maa  and1 
4  wife. 

'  A  worthy  ckrgjinan,  wno  hoped  it 
'  might  be  in  my  power  to  j)rocure 
'  th«m  redrefs,  either  in  the  one  cafe 

*  or  in  the  other,1  gave  me   the  above 

*  particulars  ;  and  upon  enquiry,  rind- 
'  mg  every  thing  to  be  aa  reprefented, 
e  I  made  myfelf  acquainted  with  the 

*  widow  lady  and  her  fons  :  and  it  waS 

*  impoffibi'e  to  (ee  them  at  their  own 
'  houfe,  and  not  refpecl  the  daughters 
«  for  their  amiable  qualities. 

*  I  defired  them,  when  I  wiis  laft 
<  down,   to  put  into  my  hands  their 
'  titles,    deeds,    and   papers  ;    whiclr 
«  they  havs  done  ;  and  they  have  been 

*  laid  before  cou-nfel,  who  give  a  vei-y 

*  hopeful  account  of  them. 

*  Being  fully  authorized  by  my  lord, 

*  I  took  leave  of  him  over  night,  and 

*  fet  oxit  early  in  the  morning,  directly 
«  for  Mansfield  Houfe.    I  arrived  the^e 
«  ibon  after  their  brcakfaft  was  over, 
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*  and  was  received  by  Lady  Mansfield, 

*  her  fons,  (who  happened  to  be  all  at 
'  home)  and  her  two  daughters,  with 
'  politenefs. 

«  After  fome  general  converfation, 

*  I  took  Lady  Mansfield  afide  j  and 

*  making  an  apology  for  my  freedom, 
'  afked  her,  if  Miis  Mansfield  were, 

*  to  her  knowledge,   engaged   in  her 
«  affeftions.? 

*  She  anfwered,  fee  -was  fare  me  was 

*  not :  «  Ah,  Sir!11  faid  fhe,  "  a  man 
"  of  your   obfervation    muil    know, 
"  that  the  daughters  of  a  decayed'  fa- 
«*  mily  of  fome  note  in  the  world,  do 
"  not  eafily  get  hufbands.     Men   of 
**  great  fortunes  look  higher :  men  of 
"  fmall  muft  look  out  for  wives  to  en- 
"  large  them }    and   men   of  genteel 
"  bulinefles  are  afraid  of  young  wo- 
<l  men    better  born    than   portioned . 
"  Every  body  knows  not  that  my  girls 
*'  can  bend  to  their  condition;    and 
"  they  muft  be  contented  to  live  fingle 
**  all   their   lives ;    and  fo  they   will 
"  chufe  to  do,  rather  than  not  marry 
*'  creditably,  and  with  fome  profpecl." 

'  I  then  opened  my  mind  fully  to  her. 
e  She  was  agreeably  furprized  :  "  But 
*'  who,  Sir,1'  faid  me,  "  would  expect 
"  fuch  a  propofal  from  the  next  heir  to 
«*  Lord  W.  ?' 

*  I  made  known  to  her  how  much 

*  in  earneii  I  was  in  this  propofal,   as 
<  well  for  my  lord's  fake,   as  for  the 
'  young  lady's.     "   I  will  take  care, 
"  Madam, "faid  I,  "  that  Mifs  Mans- 
"  field,  if  fhe  will  confent  to  make  Lord 
*'  W.  happy,  mall  have  very  handfome 
"  fettlements,  and  fuch  an  allowance 
tl  of  pin-money,  as  mall  enable  her  to 
"  gratify  every  moderate,  every  rea- 
*'  fonable  wifh,  of  her  heart." 

«  Was  it  poffible,  fhe  afked,  for  fuch 

*  an    affair    to    be     brought    about? 
"  Would  my  lord — "  There  (he  ftopt. 

*  I  laid,  I  would  be  aniwerable  for 
4  him  :  and  defired  her  to  break  the 

*  matter  to  her  daughter  direftly. 

'  I  left  Lady  Mansfield,  and  joined 
'  the  brothers,  who  were  with  their 

*  two    lifters :    and   foon   after   Mifs 

*  Mansfield  was  fent  for  by  her  mother. 

*  After  they  had  been  a  little  while 

*  together,  my  Lady  Mansfield  fent  to 
'  fpeak   with  me.      They  were  both 

*  filent  when  I  came  in.     The  mother 
'  *  was  at  a  Icfs  what  to  fay  :  the  daugh- 

f  ter  vras  (till  in  greater  confufion, 


*  I  addrefTed  myfelf  to  the  mother. 

*  You  have,  I  perceive,  Madam,  ac- 
'  quainted  Mils  Mansfield  with  the 
1  propofal  I  made  to  you.     I  am  fully 
'  authorised  to  make  it.     Propitious 
'  be  your  filence! — There  never  was," 

proceeded  I,  <;  a  treaty  of  marriage 
*•  let  on  foot,  which*  had  not  it's  con- 

*  veniences  and  inconveniences.     My 
'  lord    is  greatly   afflicted    with   the 

*  gout :  there  is  too  great  a  dilparity 

*  in  years.     Thefe  are  the  inconve- 
'  niences  which  are  to  be  confidered 
'  of  for  the  lady. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mifs 
"  Mansfield  can  give  into  the  propo- 
"  fal,  fhe  will  be  received  by  nay 
"  lord  as  a  bleffing;  as  one  whofe 
"  acceptance  of  him  will  lay  him  un- 
"  der  an  obligation  to  her.  If  this 
*'  propofal  could  not  have  been 
*'  made  with  dignity  and  honour  tc» 
"  the  lady,  it  had  not  come  from 
"  me. 

"  The  conveniences  to  yourfelves 
"  will  more  properly  fall  under  the 
"  confideration  of  yourfelves  and  fa- 
"  mily.  One  thing  only  I  will  fug- 
l(r  geft,  that  an  alliance  with  fo  rich  a 
"  man  as  Lord  W.  will  make  perhaps 
"  fome  people  tremble,  who  now  think 
*'  themlelves  fecure. 

«{  But,  Madam,"  (to  the  ftill  filent 
'  daughter)  "  let  not  a  regard  for  me 
"  bias  you:  your  family  may  be  fure 
"  of  my  beft  fervices,  whether  my 
*'  pvopofal  be  received  or  rejected. 

"  My  lord  (I  muft  deal  fincerely 
"  with  you)  has  lived  a  life  of  error. 
"  He  thinks  fo  hraifelf.  I  am  earned 
"  to  have  him  fee  the  difference,  and 
"  to  have  an  opportunity  to  rejoice 
"  with  him  upon  it." 

«   I  flopped :    but  both  being   ftill 

*  filent,    the  mother  looking  on   the 

*  daughter,  the  daughter  glancing  now 

*  and  then  her  confcious  eye  on  the 
«  mother.      "    If,    Madam,"  faid  I, 
t{  you  can  give  your  hand  to  Lord  W. 
"  I  will  take  care  that  fettlements  fhall 
"  exceed  your  expectation.     What  I 
**  have  obierved,  as  well  as  heard  of 
<{  Mifs  Mansfield's  temper  and  good- 
"  nef's,  is  the  principal  motive  of  my 
"  application  to  her,  in  preference  to 
"  all  the  women  I  know. 

"  But  permit  me  to  fay,  that  were 

"  your  afteilions  engaged  to  the  loweft 

*'  houeft  man  ou  earth,  I  would  not 

".wifti 
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*c  wifli  for  yotir  favour  to  Lord  W. 
*4  And  farther,  if  Madam,  you  think 
<{  you  mould  have  but  the  madow  of 
<f  a  hope,  to  induce  your  compliance, 
*c  that  my  lord's  death  would  be  more 
"  agreeable  to  you  than  his  life,  then 
"  would  I  not,  for  your  morality's 
"fake,  wifll  you  to  engage.  In  a 
"  word,  I  add  re  Is  myfelf  to  you,  Mifs 
"  Mansfield,  as  to  a  woman  of  ho- 
tl  nour  and  confcience:  if  your  con- 
"  fcience  bids  you  doubt,  reje6l  the 
"  propofal ;  and  this  not  only  for  my 
*c  lord  s  fake,  but  for  your  own. 

"  Coniider,  if,  without  too  great  a 
*{  force  upon  your  inclinations,  you 
<c  can  behave  with  that  condefceniion 
*'  and  indulgence  to  a  man  who  has 
**  haftened  advanced  age  upon  himfelf, 
ft  which  I  have  thought  from  your 
"  temper  I  might  hope. 

"  I  have  faid  a  great  deal,  becaufe 
"  you,  ladies,  were  filent ;  and  becaufe 
«*  explicitnefs  in  every  cafe  becomes 
<c  the  propofer.  Give  me  leave  to  re- 
*<  tire  for  a  few  moments." 

*  I  withdrew,  accordingly,  to   the 
brothers  and  fifler.     I  did  not  think 
I  ought  to  mention  to  them  the  pro- 
pofal  I  had  made  :  it  might  perhaps 
have  engaged  them  all  in  it's  favour, 
as  it  was  of  fuch  evident  advantage 
to  the  whole  family ;  and  that  mig-ht 
have  impofed  a  difficulty  on  the  lady, 
that  neither  for  her  own  fake,  nor  my 
lord's,  it  would  have  been  juft-to  lay 
upon  her. 

'  Lady  Mansfield  came  out  to  me, 
*  and  faid,  "  I  prefume,  Sir,  as  we 
"  are  a  family  which  misfortune,  as 
<e  well  as  love,  has  clofely  bound  to- 
*c  gether,  you  will  allow  it  to  be  men- 
"  tioned — " 

"  To  the  whole  family,  Madam  ! 
*'  By  all  means.  I  wanted  only  firft 
'*  to  know,  whether  Mifs  Mansfield's 
"  affe6lions  were  difcngaged  :  and  now 
"  you  mail  give  me  leave  to  attend 
"  Mifs  Mansfield.  I  am  party  for 
"  my  Lord  W.  Mifs  Mansfield  is  a 
"  party :  your  debates  will  be  the 
**  more  free  in  our  abfence.  If  I  find 
"  her  averfe,  believe  me,  Madam,  I 
"  will  not  endeavour  to  perfuade  her. 
«*  On  the  contrary,  if  ihe  declare  againft 
<*  accepting  the  propofal,  I  will  be  her 
'*  advocate,  though  every  one  elfe 
"  ihould  vote  in  it's  favour." 

*  The  brothers  and  fifters  looked 
'  upon  one  another ;  I  left  the  mother 


to  propofe  it  to  them  ;  and 
into  the  inner  parlour  to  Mifs  Mans- 
field. 

*  She  was  fitting  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  in  a  meditating  poflure. 
She  ftarted  at  my  entrance. 

*  I  talked  of  indifferent  fubjecls,  in 
order  to  divert  her  from  the  impor- 
tant one,  that  had  taken  up  her  whole 
attention". 

*  It  would  have  been  a  degree  of  op- 
preffion  to  her  to  have  entered  with 
her  upon  a  fubjecl:  of  fo  much  con- 
fequ^nce  to  her  while  we  were  alone; 
and  when  her  not  having  given  a  ne- 
gative, was  to  be  taken  as  a  modeft 
affirmative. 

'  Lady  Mansfield  foon  joined  us.— 
c  My  dear  daughter,"  faid  me,  "we 
:  are  all  unanimous. — We  are  agreed 
'  to  leave  every  thing  to  Sir  Charles 
'  Grandifon:  and  we  hope  you  will.1** 
'  She  was  filent.  "  I  will  only  afk 
;  you,  Madam,"  faid  I  to  her,  "  if 
:  you  have  any  wifh  to  take  time  to 
;  confider  of  the  matter?  Do  you  think 
;  you  (hall  be  eafier  in  your  mind,  if 
;  you  take  time?"— She  was  filent. 

"  I  will  not  at  this  time,  my  good 

;  Mifs  Mansfield,  urge  you  farther. 

;  I  will  make  my  report  to  Lord  W. 

;  and  you  fliall  be  fure  of  his  joyful 

:  approbation  of  the  fteps  I  have  tak- 

:  en,  before  your  final  confent  mall 

be  aflced  for.     But  that  I  may  not 

be  employed  in  a  doubtful  caufe,  let 

me  be  commiffioned  to  tell  my  lord, 

that  you  are  difengaged ;  and  that 

you  wholly  refign  yourfelf  to  your 

mother's  advice." 

*  She  bowed  her  head. 

"  And  that  you,  Madam,"  to  Ladj 
Mansfield,  "  are  not  averfe  to  ent« 
into  treaty  upon  this  important  fub< 

«'  Averfe,  Sir!"   faid  the  mother, 
bowing,  and  gratefully  fmiling. 
"  I  will  write  the  particulars  of  our 
converfation  to  Lord  W.  and  m> 
opinion  of  fettlements,   and  advif 
him  (if  I  am  not  forbid)  to  make 
viiit  at  Mansfield  Houfe."  [I  ftopt : 
they  were  both  filent.]  "  If  poffible, 
I  will  attend  my  lord  in  his  firf 
vifit. — I  hope,    Madam,"   to  Mifs 
Mansfield,    "  you  will  not  diflike 
him  ;  I  am  fure  he  will  be  charmed 
with  you  :  he  is  far  from  being  dif- 
agreeable  in  his  perfon  ;  his  temper 
is   not  bad.      Tour  gocdnefs   will 
«{  make 
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e<  make  him  good.  I  dare  fay  that  he 
"  will  engage  your  gratitude ;  and  I 
*'  defy  a  good  mind  to  feparate  love 
fc  from  gratitude."" 

*  We  returned  to  the  company,     t 

*  had  all  their  bleffings  pronounced  at 
'  once,  as  from  one  mouth.     The  me- 
'  lancholy  brother  was  enlivened  :  who 
'  knows  but  the  confequence  of  this 

*  alliance  may  illuminate  his   mind  ! 

*  I  could  fee  by  the  pleafure  they  all 

*  had,  in  beholding  him  capable®?  joy 

*  on  the  occafion,   that  they  hoped  it 
«  would.     The  unhappy  fituation  of 
?  the  family  affairs,  as   it  broke  the 

*  heart  of  the  eldeft  brother,   fix.  d  a 

*  gloom  on  the  temper  of  this  gentle- 

*  man. 

'  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  dine  with 
'  them.  In  the  conversation  we  had 
'  at  and  after  dinner,  their  minds 
'  opened,  and  their  characters  rofe 

*  upon  me.    Lord  W.  will  be  charmed 

*  with  Mifs  Mansfield.    I  am  delight - 
'  ed  to  think,   that  my  mother's  bro- 
'  ther  will  be  happy,  in  the  latter  part 
'  of  his  life,  with  a  wife  of  fo  much 
'  prudence  and  goodnefs,  as  I  am  fure 
'  this  lady  will  make  htm.     On  one 

*  inftance  of  her  very  obliging  beha- 
'  viour  to  me,  I    whifpered   her  fifter, 
'*  Pray,  Mifs  Fanny,  cell  Mifs  Mans- 
"  field,  but  not  till  I  am  gone,  that  (he 
"  knows  not  the  inconveniences  me  is 
**  bringing  upon  herfelt  :   I  may,  per- 
"  haps,  hereafter,  have  the  boldnefs 
**  to  look  for  the  fame  favour  from  my 
««  aunt,  that  I  meet  with  from  Mifs 
"  Mansfield." 

"  If  my  fifter,"  returned  fhe,  "  mould 
*'  ever  m'ifbehave  to  her  benefactor,  I 
"  will  deny  my  relation  to  her." 


*  You  will  foon  have  another  letter 
from  me,  with  an  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  my  vifit  to  Sir  Harry 
Beauchamp  and  his  lady.  We  muft 
have  our  Beauchamp  among  us,  my 
dear  friend  :  I  mould  rather  fay,  you 
muft  amongjcw;  for  I  mall  not  be  long 
in  England.  He  will  fupply  to  you", 
my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  the  ablence  (it 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  a  long  one)  of 
jour 

f  CHARLES  GRANDISON." 

Sir  Charles,  I  remember,  as  the 
doctor  read,  mentions  getting  leave  for 
his  Beauchamp  to  come  over,  who,  he 
fays,  will  fupply  his  abfence  to  him  ,- 


—But,  ah  I  Lucy  !  Who,  let  me  have 
the  boldnefs  to  alk,  mall  fupply  it  to 
your  Harriet  ? — Time,  my  dear,  will 
do  nothing  for  me,  except  I  could  hear 
fomething  very  much  amifs  of  this 
man. 

I  have  a  great  fufpicion,  that  the  firft 
part  of  the  letter  inclofed  related  to  me. 
The  doctor  looked  fo  earneftly  at  me, 
when  he  flapped  two  iides  of  it;  and, 
as  I  thought,  with  fo  much  compaf- 
fion  ! — To  be  fure,  it  was  about  me. 

What  would  I  give  to  know  as  mucln 
of  his  mind  as  Dr.  Bartlett  knows  [ 
If  I  thought  he  pitied  the  poor  Har- 
riet— I  mould  fcorn  myfelf.  I  am,  I 
<zv*//be,  above  his  pity,  Lucy.  In  this 
believe  your 

HARRIET  BYROS., 
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MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
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SUNDAY  NIGHT,    ATRII.  2, 

R.  Bartlett  has  received  from  Sir 
Charles  an  account  of  what  pal- 
fed  laft  Friday  between  him,  and  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Beauchamp  :  by  the 
do6\or's  allowance,  I  inclofe  it  to  you. 
In  this  letter,  Lucy,  you  will  fee 
him  in  a  new  light;  and  as  a  man 
whom  there  is  no  refifting,  when  he  re- 
folves  to  carry  a  point.  But  it  abfo- 
lutely  convinces  me,  of  what  indeed 
I  before  iulpecled,  that  he  had  not  a. 
high  opinion  of  our  lex  in  general : 
and  this  I  will  put  down  as  a  blot  in 
his  character.  He  treats  us,  in  Lady 
Beauchamp,  as  perverfe,  humourfome, 
babies,  loving  power,  yet  not  knowing 
how  to  ufe  it.  See  him  fo  delicate  in  his 
behaviour  and  addrefs  to  Mifs  Mans- 
field, and  carry  in  your  thoughts  his 
fiiety  and  adroit  management  to  Lady 
eauchamp,  as  in  this  letter,  and  you 
will  hardly  think  him  the  fame  man. 
Could  he  be  any  thing  to  me,  I  fhould  be 
more  than  half  afraid  of  him  :  yet  ibis 
may  be  faid  in  his  behalf— he  but  ac- 
comodates  himielf  to  the  perfons  he 
has  to  deal  with :  he  can  be  a  man  of 
gay  wit,  when  he  pleales  to  defcendy  as 
indeed  his  fifter  Charlotte  has  often, 
found,  as  fhe  has  given  occalion  for 
the  exercife  of  that  talent  in  him — yet, 
that  virtue,  for  it's  o-tvit  fjke,  is  his 
choice;  fince,  had  he  been  a  free-liver, 

nan. 
But 
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But  I  will  not  anticipate  too  much  : 
pead  it  here  if  you  pleafe. 


LETTER    IV, 

SJRCHARLES    6RANDISON,    TO  BR. 
BARTLETT. 

£lNCtOSED  IN  THE  PRECEDING.] 

CRANDISON   HALL,    FRIDAY 
NIGHT,    MARCH  31. 

I  Arrived  at  Sir  Harry  Beauchansp's 
about  twelve  this  day.  He  and  his 
Jady  expe&ed  me,  from  the  letter 
xvhich  I  wrote  and  fhewed  you  before  I 
left  the  town ;  in  which,  you  know,  I 
acquainted  Sir  Harry  with  his  fon's 
earneft  deiire  to  throw  himfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  to  pay  his  duty  t©  his  mo- 
ther, in  England  5  and  engaged  to  call 
myfelf,  either  this  day  or  to-morrow, 
for  an  anfwer. 

Sir  Harry  received  me  with  great  ci- 
vility, and  even  afFeftion.  <  Lady 
Beauchamp,'  faid  he,  *  will  be  with 
us  in  a  moment.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  meet  with  all  the  civility  from 
her  on  the  errand  you  are  come  upon, 
that  a  man  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
foiTs  chara«5ler  deferves  to  meet  with 
from  ali  the  world.  We  have  been 
unhappy  together,  ever  iince  we  had 
your  letter.  I  long  to  fee  my  fon  : 
your  friendfhip  for  him  eftablifhes 
him  in  my  htart.  But — '  And  then 
he  curfed  the  apron-firing  tenure,  by 
which,  he  fakl,  he  held  his  peace. 

'  You  will  allow  me,  Sir  Harry,' 

f  lid  I,  '  to  addrefs  myfelf  in  my  own 

*  way  to  your  lady.     You   give  me 

f  pleafure  in  letting  me  know,  that  the 

difficulty  is  not  with  you.    You  have 

indeed,  Sir,  one  of  the  moft  prudent 

young  men  in  the   world   for  your 

fon.     His  heart  is   in  your  hand  : 

you  may  form  it  as  you  pleafe.1 

*  She  is  coming!   She  is  coming  !' 

interrupted  he.    *  We  are  all  in  pieces : 

f  we  were  in  the  midft  of  a  feud,  when 

f  you  arrived.     If  Hie  is  not  civil  to 

'  you — ' 

In  fwam  the  lady  ;  her  complexion 
raifed  ;  difpleafure  in  her  looks  to  me, 
and  indignation  in  her  air  to  Sir  Harry ; 
as  if  they  had  not  had  their  contention 
out,  and  me  was  ready  to  renew  it. 

With  as  obliging  an  air  as  I  could 
affume,  I  paid  my  compliments  to  her, 


She  received  them  with  great  ftiffnefss 
fwelling  at  Sir  Harry :  who  fulled  to 
the  door,  in  a  moody  and  fullen  man- 
ner, and  then  flipped  out. 

'  Yoy  are  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  I 
fuppofe,  Sir,'  faid  ihe :  *  I  never  faw 
you  before  ;  I  have  heard  much  talk 
of  you. — But  pray,  Sir,  are  good 
men  always  officious  men  ?  Cannot 
they  perform  the  obligations  of  friend- 
fhip,  without  difcompoflag  fami- 
lies ?' 

*  You  fee  me  »oou,  Madam,  in  an  evil 
moment,  if  you  are  difpleafed  with 
me:   but  I  am  not  u fed  to  the  dif- 
pleafure of  ladies  \  I  do  my  utmoft 
not  to  deferve  it;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Madam,   that  I  will  not  fufferjo« 
to  be  diipleafed.' 

I  took  her  half-relu&ant  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  chair,  and  feated  myfelf 
in  another  near  her. 

'  I  fee,  Sir,  you  have  your  arts.* 
She  took  the  fire-fcreen,  that  hung 
by  the  fide  of  the  chimney,  and  held  it 
before  her  face,  now  glancing  at  me, 
now  turning  away  her  eye,  as  if  refolv- 
ed  to  be  difpleafed. 

*  You  come  upon  a  hateful  errand, 
Sir  :   I  have  been  unhappy  ever  fine* 
your  officious  letter  came.' 

*  I  am  forry  for  it,  Madam.    While 
you  are  warm  with  the  remembrance 
of  a  pad   naifimderflanding,  I  will 
not  offer  to  reafon  with  you  :  but  let 
me,  Madam,  fee   lefs  difcompofure 
in  your  looks.     I  want  to  take  my 
impreflions  of  you  from  more  placid 
features :  I  am  a  painter,  Madam  ; 
I  love  to  draw  ladies  pictures.     Will 
you  have  this  pafs  for  a  firft  fitting !' 

She  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her 
anger :  fhe  was  loth  to  part  with  it. 

*  You  are  impertinent,  Sir  Charles ! 
*  — Excufe  me — You  are  impertinent/ 

'  I  do  excufe  you,  Lady  Beauchamp : 
and  the  rather,  as  I  am  fure  you  do 
not  think  me  fo.  Your  freedom  ia 
a  mark  of  your  favour}  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.' 

*  You  treat  me  as  a  child,  Sir—* 

*  I  treat  all  angry  people  as  chil- 
dren :  I  love  to  humour  them.     Inr 
deed,  Lady   Bea»champ,   you  muft 
not  be  angry  with  me.     Can  I  be 
miftak^en  ?  Don't  I  fee  in  your  afpecT: 
the  woman  of  fenfe  and  reafon  ?— I 
never  blame  a  lady  for  her  humour- 
fomenefs,  fo  much  as,  in  my  mind, 
1  blame  her  inother ,* 

«  Sir!* 
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«  Sir!'  faid  me.  I  fmiled.  She 
bit  her  lip  to  avoid  returning  a  fmile. 

Her  character,  my  dear  Friend,  is 
not,  you  know,  that  of  an  ill-tem- 
pered woman,  though  haughty,  and 
a  lover  of  power. 

'  I  have  heard  much  of  you,  Sir 
'  Charles  Grandifon  ;  but  I  am  quite 

*  miftaken  in  you  :  I  e'xpecled  to  fee  a 

*  grave,  formal  young  man}  his  prim 

*  mouth  fet  in  plaits ;  but  you  are  a 

*  joker;  and  a  free  man;  a.  very  free 
'  man,  I  do  affure  you.1 

*  I  would  be  thought  decently  free, 

*  Madam  ;  but  not  impertinent.     I  fee 

*  with  pleafure  a  returning  fmile.     O 

*  that  ladies  knew  how  much  fmiles 

*  become   their  features  ! — Very   few 
1  caufes  can  juftify  a  woman's,  answer. 
«  — Your  fex,  Madam,  was  given  to 
'  delight,  not  to  torment  us.' 

*  Torment  you,  Sir  !— -Pray,  has  Sir 
«  Harry—' 

'  Sir  Harry  cannot  look  pleafed, 
1  when  his  lady  is  ^//-pleaied :  I  faw 

*  that  you  were,  Madam,  the  moment 

*  I  beheld  you.     I  hope  I  am  not  an 

*  unwelcome  vifitor  to  Sir  Harry  for 

*  one  hour,  (I  intend  to  ftay  no  longer) 

*  that  he  received  me  with  fo  difturbcd 

*  a  countenance,  and  has  now  with- 
«  drawn  himfelf,  as  if  to  avoid  me.' 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,    Sir  Harry 

*  and  I  have  had  a  difpute  :  but  he  al- 

*  ways  fpeaks  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
'  fon  with  pleafure.' 

<  Is  he  not  offended  with  me,  Ma- 

*  dam,  for  the   contents   of  the   let- 
«  ter— ' 

*  No,  Sir,  and  I  fuppofe  you  hardly 
'  think  he  is — But  I  am — ' 

*  Dear  Madam,    let  me  beg  your 
'  intereft  in  favour  of  the  contents  of 
«  it.' 

She  took  fire — rofe  up— 
I    befought   her    patience — '  Why 
'  fhould  you  wifh  to  keep  abroad  a 

*  young  man,  -who  is  a  credit  to  his 
1  family,  and  who  ought  to  be,  if  he  is 
1  not,  the  joy  of  his  father !  Let  him 
'  owe  to  your  generofity,  Madam,  that 
'  recal,  which  he  folicits  ;  it  will  be- 
'  come  your  character :  he  cannot  be 
'  always  kept  abroad  $  be  it  your  own 

*  generous  work — ' 

'  What,  Sir— Pray,  Sir—'  With 
an  angry  brow— 

'  You  muft  not  be  angry  with  me, 

*  Madam — '    (I  took    her    hand)— 

*  You  can't  be  angry  inearneft,* 


1  Sir  Charles  Grandifon— 'You  are — * 
She  withdrew  her  hand;  *  You  are — * 
repeated  (he—and  feemed  ready  to  call 
names. 

'   I  am  the  Grandifon  you  call  me; 

*  and  I  honour  the  maternal  character. 
c  You  muft  permit  me  to  honour  jout 

*  Madam.* 

'  I  wonder.  Sir—* 

*  I  will  not  be  denied.     The  world 
'  reports    mifunderftandings   between 
'  you  and  Mr.  Beauchamp.  Thatbuly 

*  world  that  will  be  meddling,  knows 
'   your  power,    and    his   dependence. 
'  You  muft  not  let  it  charge  you  with 

*  an  ill  ufe  of  that  power  :  if  you  do, 
'  you  will  have  it's  blame,  when  you 
c  might  have  it's  praife  j  he  will  have 
4  it's  pity.' 

'  What,    Sir,    do   you   think  your 

*  fine  letters,  and  fmooth  words,  will 

*  avail  in   favour  of  a  young  fellow 
'  who  has  treated  me  with  difrefpeft  ?* 

'  You  are  mifmformed,  Madam.— 
'  I  am  willing  to  have  a  greater  depen- 
'  dence  upon  your  juftice,  upon  your 
'  good -nature,  than  upon  any  thing  I 
'  can  urge  either  by  letter  or  fpeech. 
'  Don't  let  it  be  faid,  that  you  are  not 

*  to  be  prevailed  on — A  woman  not  to 

*  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  an  a£t  of 

*  jultice,  ofkindnefs;  for  the  honour 
c  of  the  fex,  let  it  not  be  faid/ 

"  Honour  of  the  fex,  Sir!" — Finetalk- 
'  ing! — Don't  I  know,  that  were  I  to 

*  confent  to  his  coming  over,  the  firft 
'  thing  would  be  to  have  his  annuity 

*  augmented  out  of  my  fortune  ?  He 
«  and   his  father  would  be  in  a  party 

*  againft  me.     Am    I    not   already  a 

*  fufferer  through,  him  in  his  father's 

*  love  ? — You  don't  know,  Sir,  what 

*  has  paffed  between  Sir  Harry  and  me 
'  within  this   half-hour. — But  don't 
'  talk  to  me ;  I  won't  hear  of  it :  the 
<  young  man  hates  me;  I  hate  him  j 

*  and  ever  will.' 

She  made  a  motion  to  go. 

With  a  relpectful  air,  I  told  her, 
(he  muft  not  leave  me.  My  motive 
deferved  not,  I  faid,  that  both  me  and 
Sir  Harry  fliould  leave  me  in  dilplea- 
fure. 

*  You  know  but  too  well,'  refumed 
me,    '  how  acceptable  your  officiouf- 
«  nefs    (I  muft  call   it'fo)    is  to  Sir 
«  Harry.' 

*  And  does  Sir  Harry,  Madam,  fa- 

*  vour  his  ion's  fuit?  You  rejoice  me  j 
«  let  not  Mr,  Beauchamp  kno\v  that 

3  CL          '  ** 
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he  does — an<l  do  you,  my  dear  Lady 
Beauchamp,  take  the  whole  merit  of 
it  to  yourfelf.  How  will  he  revere 
you  for  yourgoodnefs  to  him  !  And 
what  an  obligation,  if,  as  yoti  fay, 
Sir  Harry  is  inclined  to  favour  him, 
will  yoiiy  by  your  generous  firft  mo- 
lion,  lay  upon  Sir  Harry  !' 
'  Obligation  upon  Sir  Harry !  Yes, 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  I  have  laid 
too  many  obligations  already  upon 
him  for  his  gratitude.1 

*  Lay  this  one  more.   You  own  you 
have   had  a    mifunderftanding  this 
morning;    Sir  Harry  is  withdrawn, 
I  fuppofe,  with  his   heart   full :   let 
me,    I  befeech    you,    make  up   the 
milunderihinding.   J  have  been  hap- 
py in  this  way.- — Thus  we  will  order 
it — We  wiH  defrfs  bini  to  walk  in. 
I  will  beg  your  interelt  with  him  in 
favour  of  the.  contents  of  the  letter 
I  lent.     His  compliance  \frll  follow 
as   an   aft  of   obligiugnefs   to  you. 
The  grace  of  the  a£lion  will  be  yours. 
I  will  be  anfwerable  for  Mr.  Bcau- 
champ's  gratitude. — Dear  Madam, 
heiitate  not.     The  young  gentleman 
mull  come  over  one  day  :  let  the  fa- 
vour of  it's  being  an  early  one,  be 
owing  entirely  to  you.' 

*  You    nre  a  ftrange  man,   Sir:    I 
don't  like  you  at  all  \  you  will  per- 
i'uade  me  out  of  my  reafon*' 

*  Let  us,  Madam,  as  Mr.'   Beau- 
champ  and  I  are  already  the  deareft 
of  friends,    begin   a  family   under- 
ftancling.     Let  St.  James's  Square, 
and  Berkley  Square,  when  you  conic 
to  town,  be  a  next-door  neighbour- 
hood.    Give  me  the  confederation  of 
being  the  bondfman  for  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Bcanchamp  to  you,  as  well  as 
to  his  father.'     ' 

She  was  filent,   bat  looked  vexed 
and  irrefolute. 

*  My  fitters,  Madam,  are   amiable 
women.     You  will  be  pleafed  v/ith 
them.     LordL.  is  a  man  worthy  of 
Sir  Harry's  acquaintance.    We  fhall 
•want  nothing,  il  you  would  think 
fo,  but  Mr.  Beauchamp's  prelence 
among  us/ 

'  V\  h't?  I  fuppofe  you  defign  y*our 

maiden  filter  tor  the  young  felloiv.— 

JSu-t  jf  you  do,  Sir,  you  muft  afk  me 

for — '    There  me  (topped. 

'  Indeed    I   do  not.     He  is  not  at 

1  preicnt  difpofed  to  marry.    He  never 

4  will  without  has  fathers  approba- 


tion, and  let  me  fay— •your's.  My 
fifter  is  add  re  fled  to  by  LordG.  and 
I  hope  will  foon  be  married  to  him.' 

*  And  do  you  fay  fo,  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  ? — Why,  then-,  you  are  a 
more  difmterefled  man-  than  I  thought 
you  in  this  application  to  Sir  Harry. 
I  had  no  doubt  but  the  young  fello-~w 
was   to   be  brought  over   to   marry 
MiftGrandifoRj  and  that  he  was  to 
be  made  worthy  of  her  at  my  ex- 
pence.' 

She  enjoyed,  as   it  feemed,  by  her 
manner    of  pronouncing    the    words 

*  young  fellow, ,'  thatdefigntd  contempt, 
which   was    a  tacit  confeffiou  of  the 
confequence  he  once  was  of  to  her. 

'  I  do  aflure  you,  Madam,  that  I 

*  know  not  his  heart,  if  he  has  at  pre- 
'  lent  any  thoughts  of  marriage.' 

She  feemed  pleafed  at  this  aflurance, 
I  repeated  my  wifh.es,  that  (lie  would 
take  to  herft'lf  the  merit  of  allowing 
Mr.  Beauchamp  to  return  to  his  na". 
tive  country  :  and  that  fhe  would  let 
rne  lee  her  hand  in  Sir  Harry's  before 
I  left  them. 

*  And  pray,  Sir,  as  to  his  place  of 

*  refidence,  were  he  to  come  :   do  you 
«  think  he  fhall  live  under  the  fame 

*  roof  with  me  ?' 

*  You  fball  govern  that  point,  Ma- 
«  dam,  as  you  approve  or  dif approve 

*  of  his  behaviour  to  you.' 

'  His  behaviour  to  me,  Sir  :— One 
'  houle   cannot,  fhall  not,  hold   him 

*  and  me.' 

*  I  think,  Madam,  that  you  fhoulci 
'  direft  in  this  article.     I  hope,  after 
'  a  little  while,  fo  to  order  my  affairs, 
(  2$  constantly  to  reiide  in  England. 

*  I  fliould  think  myfdf  very  happy,  if 
{  J  could  prevail  upon  Mr.  Beauchai 

1  to  live  with  me.'1 

«  But  I  mull  fee  hii-n,  I  fuppofe?' 
'  Not,    Madam,    unlefs    you   fhall 

*  think  it  right,  for  the   Hike  of  th 

*  world's  opinion,  that  you  fliould.' 

*  I  can't  conient — ' 

'  You  can,  Madam  I    You  do! — 1 

*  cannot  allow  Lady  Beauchamp  to  b 

'  one  of  thofe  women,    who,  having 

*  infilled  upon  a  v/rong  point,  can 

<  convinced,  yet  net  know  l;ow  10  rc- 
'  cede  with  a  gract. — '  •  i->  kind  tc 
'  yourfelj\  as  to  It-  .  •  know, 

*  that  you  thin!.  •  .  iJeau- 

*  champ  to.  iat  it  mull  be 
'  UJOWS    your    own   conditions:    then, 
'  Madmn,  make  thoi'e  conJit^-- 

«  nt-rcus 
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*  nertniS  ones;  and  how  will  Sir  Harry 
1  adore  you !     How  will   Mr.   Beau- 

*  champ  revere    you!    How    Shall    I 
'  efteem  you!' 

1  What  a  ftrange  impertinent  have  I 

*  before  me  !' 

1  I  love  to  be  called  names  by  a  lady. 
'  If  undeservedly,  me  lays  herfclf  by 

*  them  under  obligatio'n  to  me,  which 

*  me  cannot   be  generous,  if  me  re- 
'  folves  not  to  repay.     Shall  I  endea- 

*  vour  to  find  out  Sir  Harry?    Or  will 
'  you,  Madam?' 

'  Was  you  ever,  Sir  Charles  Gran- 

*  difon,  denied  by  any  woman  to  whom 

*  you  lued  for  favour  ?' 

*  I   think,  Madam,  I   hardly  ever 

*  was  :   but  it  was  becauie  I  never  lued 
«  for  a  favour,  -that  it  was  not  for  a 

*  lady's  honour  to  grant.     This  is  the 

*  cafe  now  ;  and  this  makes  me  deter- 
'  mine,  that  I   will  not  be  denied  the 

*  grant  of  my  prei'ent  requcft. — Come, 
"  come,  Madam  !   How  can  a  woman 
'  of  your  ladyship's  good  fenfe,'  (tak- 
ing her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the 
tloor)    '  ieem  to  want  to  be  perfuaded 

*  to  do  a  thing  fhe  knows  in  her  heart 

*  to  be  right!    Let  us  find  Sir  Harry.' 

*  Strange  man! — Unhand  me — He 
'  has  ufedme  unkindly.' 

*  Overcome  him  then  by  your  gene- 
'  rolity. — But,  dear  Lady  Beauchamp,* 
taking  both  her   hands,  and  Smiling, 
confidently  in  her  face,    [I  could,  my 
dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  do  ib  to  Lady  Beau- 
champ]    '  will  you  make  me  believe, 

that  a  woman  of  your  Spirit  (you 
have  a  charming  fpirit,  Lady  Beau- 
champ)  did  not  give  Sir  Harry  s.s 
much  realbn  to  complain,  as  he  gave 
you  ? — I  am  fure,  by  his  diirurbed 
countenance — ' 

'  Now,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  you 
are  downright  affronting.  Unhand 
me  !' 

*  This   mifunderStanding  Is  owing 
to  my  officious  letter.    1  mould  have 
waited  on  you  in  perlbn.     I  Should 
from  the   iirft   have  put    it  in  your 
power  to  do  a  graceful  and  obliging 
thing.     I   alk   your  pardon.      I  am 
not  ufed  to  make  differences  between 
man  and  wife.' 

I  touched  firft  one  hand,  then  the 
other,  of  the  perverfe  baby,  with  my 
lips — <  Now  am  I  forgiven ;  now  is 
'  my  friend  Beauchamp  permitted  to 
'•return  to  his  native  country;  now 
'  are  Sir  Harry  and  his  lady  recon- 


ciled.—Come,    come,     Madam,    it 
mult  be  ib. — What  fooliSh  things  are 
the   quarrels   of  married  people  ! — • 
They   mult    come  to   an  agreement 
again ;    and   the   fooner   the  better; 
before  hard  blows  are  Struck,   th-it 
\vill  leave  marks. — Let  us,  dear  Ma- 
dam, find  out  Sir  Harry.1 
And  then  with  an  air  of  vivacity, 
that  women,  whether  in  court  (hip  or 
out  of  it,  diSlike  not,    I  was   leading 
her  once  more  to  the  door,  and,  as  I 
intended,  to   Sir  Harry,  wherever  lie 
could  be  found. 

«  Hold,  hold,  Sir,'    refitting;    bv.t 
with  features  far  more  placid  than  me 
had  Suffered  to  be  before  vifihle — ;  If 
I   muj}    be    compelled — You    arc    a 
Strange  man,    Sir  Charles   Grandi- 
fon— If  I  muft  be  compelled  to  ilo 
Sir  Harry — But  you  are   a    llran->;e 
man — '  And  She  rang  the  bell. 
Lady  Beauchamp,  Dr.  B;u' 
one  of  thofe  who  would  be  more  ready 
to  forgive  an  innocent   freedom,  than 
to  be  gratified  by  a  profound  reipect ; 
otherwife  I  had  n-ot  treated  her  with  iV> 
little  ceremony.     Such  women  are  for- 
midable only  to  thofe  who  are  afraidk 
of  their  anger,  or  who  make  it  it  feri- 
ous  thing. 

But  when  the  fervant  appeared,  die- 
not  knowing  how  to  condescend,  I 
laid,  '  Goto  yourmaiter,  Sir,  and  tell 
'  him,  that  your  lady  requeStb  the  fa- 
*  vour — ' 

"  Reqiiefts  tbefa<vcur  I"  repeated  She  ; 
but  in  a  low  voice  :  which  was  no  bad 
fign. 

The  fervant   went  with  a  : 
worded  with  more  civility  than   per- 
haps he  wa'j  uicd  to  carry  to  his  mailer 
from  his  lady. 

'  Now,  dear  Lady  Beauchamp,  for 
your  own  fake  ;  for  Sir  Ham 
make  happy;    and   be  haj  p 
there  not,  dear  Madam,    unh:ip;>»- 
neffes   enough  in  life,  that  ••• 
wilfully  add  to  them  ?' 
Sir  Harry  came  in  fight.    He  Sralkeil 
towards  us  with  a  parade  like  that  of 
a  young  officer  wanting  to  look  mar- 
tial at  the  head  of  his  company. 

Could  I  have  feen  him  before  he 
entered,  my  work  would  have  been 
eaiier.  But  his  hoflilc  air  difpofed  my 
lady  to  renew  hostilities. 

She  turned  her  face  slide,  then  her 
perfon ;  and  the  cloiidy  indignation 
with  which  ihs  entered  at  fi; !' . 

3  Q.^2,  over- 
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oVerfpread  her  features. — Ought  wrath, 
Dr.  Bartlett,  to  be  fo  ready  to  attend 
a  female  will? — *  Surely,'  thought  I, 
'  my  lady's  prefent  airs,  after  what 

*  has  paffed  between  her  and  me,  can 

*  be  only  owing  to  the  fear  of  making 

*  a  precedent,  and  being  thought  too 
'  caiily  perfuaded.' 

'  Sir  Harry,'  laid  I,  addrefling  my- 
felf  to  him,  *  I  have  obtained  Lady 

*  Beauchainp's  pardon  for  the  officious 
«  letter.' 

<  Pardon^  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ! 
'  You  are  a  good  man,  and  it  was  kind- 

*  ly  intended — ' 

He  was  going  on  :  anger  from  his 
eyes  flamed  upon  his  cheek-bones,  and 
made  them  mine.  My  lady's  eyes 
ftruck  fire  at  Sir  Harry,  and  mewed 
that  fhe  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

*  Better  intended,  than  done,'  inter- 
rupted I,    '  fmce  my  lady   tells  me, 

that  it  was  the  occafion  of  a  mifun- 
derftanding. — But,  >.Sir,  all  will  be 
right:  my  lady  afiures  me,  that  you 
are  not  difinclined  to  comply  with 
the  contents  \  and  me  has  the  good- 
nefs — ' 

*  Pray,    Sir  Charles,'    interrupted 
the  lady. 

*  To  give  me  hopes  that  me—' 
'  Pray,  Sir  Charles—' 

'  Will  ufe  her  intcreft  to  confirm 
'  you  in  your  favourable  fentiments— ' 
Sir    Harry  cleared    up    at    once— 
'  May   I  hope,  Madam — '  And  of- 
fered to  take  her  hand. 

She  withdrew  it  with  an  air. — O, 
Dr.  Bartlett,  I  muft  have  been  thought 
an  unpolite  hufband,  had  fhe  been  my 
wife ! 

I  took  her  hand.  «  Excufe  this  free- 
dom, Sir  Harry. — For  Heaven's  fake, 
Madam,'  whifpering,  *  do  what  I 
know  you  will  do,  with  a  grace.— 
Shall  there  be  a  mifunderftanding, 
and  the  hufband  court  a  refufed 
hand  ?' — I  then  forced  her  half-un- 
willing hand  into  his,  with  an  air 
that  J  intended  mould  have  both  free- 
dom and  refpeft  in  it. 

*  What  a  man  have  we  got  here, 
Sir  Harry  ?  This  cannot  be  the  mo- 
deft  man,  that  you  have  praifed  to 
me. — I   thought,  a  .good  man  muft 
of  necefuty  be  bafhful,  ifnotfheep- 
ifh  -.    and  here  your  vifitor   is   the 
boldeft  man  in  England.' 

*  The  righteous,  Lady  Beauchamp,* 


faid  Sir   Harry,    with  an   afpecl:   but 
half- con  ceding,  *  is  bold  as  a  lion.' 

'  And  muft  I  be  compelled  thus, 
'  and  by  fuch  a  man,  to  forgive  you, 
'  Sir  Harry  ? — Indeed  you  were  very 

*  unkind.1 

*  And  you,  Lady  Beauchamp,  were 
'  very  cruel.' 

*  I  did  not  think,  Sir,  when  I  laid 
'  my  fortune  at  your  feet — ' 

'  O  Lady   Beauchamp !     you    faid 

*  cutting  thing's  !  -very  cutting  things  '.' 
4  And  did  not  you,  Sir  Harry,  fay 

'  it  mould  be  fo? — So  "very  peremp- 
'  torily!' 

*  Not,  Madam,  till  you  as  peremp- 
'   torily — ' 

*  A  little  recrimination,'  thought  IJ 
'  there  mutt  be,  to  keep  each  in  coun- 
'  tenance  on  their  paft  folly.' 

*  Ah  !   Sir  Charles — You   may   re- 
'  joice  that  you  are  not  married  !'  faid 
Sir  Harry. 

'  Dear  Sir  Harry,'  faid  I,  *  we  muft 
'  bear  with  ladies.  They  are  meekt 
«  good  creatures.  They — ' 

*  Meek!    Sir  Charles,'  repeated  Sir 
Harry,  with  a  half-angry  irnile,  and 
ihrugging,  as  if  his  moulder  had  been 
hurt  with  his  wife's  meeknefs — *  I  fay, 
«  meekr 

*  Now,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon — '  faid 
my  lady,  with  an  air  of  threatening. 

I  was  defirous  either  of  turning 
the  lady's  difpleafure  into  a  jeft,  or  of 
diverting  it  from  the  firft  objeft,  in 
order  to  make  her  play  with  it  till  fhe 
had  loft  it. 

*  Women  are  of  gentle  natures,* 
purfued  I  j  *  and  being  accuftomed  t» 

be  humoured,  oppofition  fits  not  eafy 
upon  them.  Are  they  not  kind  to 
us,  Sir  Harry,  when  they  allow  of 
our  fuperiority,  by  expecting  us  to 
bear  with  their  pretty  perverfeneffes  ?* 
'  O  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  !'  faid 
ray  lady ;  both  her  hands  lifted  up. 

'  Let  us  be  contented,'  proceeded  I, 
'  with  fuch  their  kind  acknowledg- 
'  ments,  and  in  pity  to  them,  and  in 
'  compliment  to  ourfelves,  bear  with 
«  their  foibles. — See,  Madam,  I  ever 
«  was  an  advocate  for  the  ladies.' 

«  Sir  Charles,  I  have  no  patience 
«  with  you.' 

4  What  can  a  poor  woman  do,  con- 
tinued I,  *  when  oppofed  ?  She  can 
'  only  be  a  little  violent  in  words, 

*  and  when  fhe  has  faid  as  much  tis  fhe 

<  chufei 
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«  chufes  to  fay,  be  perhaps  a  little 
«  fullen.  For  my  part,  were  I  fo 
«  happy  as  to  call  a  woman  mine,  and 
«  fhe  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong-,  I 
«  would  endeavour  to  be  in  the  right, 
«  and  truft  to  her  good  fenfe  to  rcco- 
«  ver  her  temper :  arguments  only  "be- 
'  get  arguments. — Thole  reconcilia 
'  tions  are  the  moft  durable,  in  which 
«  the  lady  makes  the  firft  advances.' 
'  What  decline  is  this  Sir  Charles! 

*  You  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for. 

*  — I  believe,  in  my  confcience,  that 

*  you  are  not  near  fo  good  a  man  as 

*  the  world  reports  you/ 

*  What,  Madam,  becaufe  I  pretend 
'  to  know  a  little  of  the  fex  ?  Surely, 

*  Lady  Beauchamp,  a  man   of  com- 
'  mon  penetration  may  fee  to  the  bot- 

*  torn  of  a  woman's    heart.     A  cun- 

*  ning  woman  cannot  hide  it :  a  good 
«  woman    will    not.      You    are  not, 
«  Madam,  fuch  myfterics,  as  fome  of 
.*  us  think  you.  Whenever  you  know 

*  your  o-ivn  minds,  we  need  not  be 

*  long  doubtful :   that  is  all  the  diffi- 
•«  culty;  and  I  will  vindicate  you,  as 

*  to  that — ' 

«  As  how,  pray,  Sir?' 

*  Women,  Madam,  were  defigned 

*  to  be  dependent,  as  well   as  gentle 

*  creatures:  and  of  confequence  when 

*  left  to  their  own  wills,   they  know 

<  not  what  to  refolve  upon.' 

*  I   was  hoping,   Sir  Charles,  juft 
4  now,  that  you  would  ftayto  dinner: 
«  but  if  you  talk  at  this  rate,  I  believe 

<  I  mall  be  ready  to  wifh  you  out  of 
«  the  houfe.' 

Sir  Harry  looked  as  if  he  were 
half-willing  to  be  diverted  at  what 
palled  between  his  lady  and  me.  It 
was  better  forme  to  fay  what  he  could 
not  but  fubfcribe  to  by  his  feeling, 
than  for  him  to  fay  it.  Though  re- 
proof feldom  amends  a  determinate 
ipirit,  fuch  a  one  as  this  lady's  ;  yet 
a  man  who  fuffers  by  it,  cannot  but 
have  fome  joy,  when  he  hears  his  fen- 
timents  fpoken  by  a  bye-ftander.  This 
freedom  of  mine  feemed  to  fave  the 
married  pair  a  good  deal  of  recrimina- 
tion. 

*  You  remind  me,  Madam,  that  I 
'  muft  be  gone }'  rifing,  and  looking 
at  my  watch. 

*  You  muft  not  leave  us,  Sir  Charles/ 
faid  Sir  Harry. 

4  I  beg  excufe,  Sir  Harry — Your's, 


'   a  lib,    Madam,'     iYniling — »    Lady 

*  Keauchamn  mufti  not  twice  wij'h  me 

*  out  of  the  iio'.ifr.' 

{  I  will  not  excufe  you,  Sir,1  replied 
me — '  If  you  have  a  defive  to  lee  the 
c  matter  completed." — She  (topped — . 
'  You  muft  ftay  to  dinner,  be  that  as 
«  it  will/ 

"  Be  that  as  it  <u?z7/,"  Madam!—* 

'  You  fliall  not  recede.' 

'  RectJe  :  I  have  not  yet  complied— ' 

{  O  thet'e  women  !  they  are  fo  ufed  to 

*  court/hip,  that  they  know  not  how  to 
'  do  right  things  without  it — And.  par- 
«  don  me,  Madam,  not  slwnys  with  it.* 

*  Bold  man — Have  I  consented — ' 

*  Have  you   not,  Madam,  given  a 
'  lady's  confent?  "That  we  men  expect 
'  not  to  be  very  explicit,  very  gracious 
'  — It  is  from   fuch  #o/?-negative  con- 

*  fents,  that  we  men  make  ifilence  an- 
«  fwer  all  wewifh.' 

'  I  leave  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  to 
'  manage  this  point,'  faid  Sir  Harry. 
'  In  my  confcience,  I  think  the  coni- 
«  mon  obfervation  juft;  a  ftancler-by 
'  fees  more  of  the  game,  than  he  that 
'  plays.' 

'  It  ever  will  be  fo,  Sir  Harry — But 

*  I  will  tell  you,  my  lady  and  I  have 

*  as  good  as  agreed  the  matter — ' 

«  I  have  agreed  to  nothing,  Sir 
c  Harry—' 

«  Hum,  Madam — I  am  doing  you 

*  credit.  —  Ln;ly    Beauchamp   fpeaks 

*  afide  femetimes,.  Sir  Harry  :  yo\i  are 

*  not  to  hear  any  thing  (he   fays,  that 

*  you  don't  like.' 

*  Then  I  am  afraid  I  muft  flop  my 
'  ears  for  eight  hours  out  of  twelve.' 

'  That  was  a/ide,  Lady  Beauchamp. 
'  — You  are  not  to  hear  that.' 

*  To  fit,  like  a  fool,  and  hear  my- 
{  felf  abufed — A  pretty  figure  I  make! 
«  Sir  Charles   Grandifon,  let  me  tell 

*  you,- that  you  are  the  firft  man  that 

*  ever  treated  me  like  a  fool .' 

<  Excufe,  Madam,  a  little  innocent 
'  raillery — I  met  you  both,  with  adif- 
f  compofure  on  your  countenance.  I 

*  was  the  occafion  of  it,  by  the  letter 

*  I  fent  to  Sir  Harry.  I  will  not  lea<ve 
«  you    difcompofed.     I  think    you    a 
'  woman  of  fenfe ;  and  my  requeft  is 
'  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  granting 
<  of  it  will  confirm  to  me,  that  you 
t  are  Co — But  you  have  granted  it.' 

'         .ve  not."1 

*  -..at's  charmingly  faid— My  lady 

«  will 
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will  not  undervalue  the  compliment 

me  is    inclined   to   make   you,    Sir 

Harry.      The   moment  you,  afk  for 

her  compliance,  me  will   not  refufe 

to  your  affe&ion,  what  ihe  makes  a 

difficulty  to  grant  to  the  intreaty  of 

an  almoit  ftranger.' 

«  Let  it,  let  it  be  fo,   Lady  Beaii- 

'  champ!'  faid  Sir    Harry:  and    he 

clafped    his    arms  about    her   as   ihe 

fat. 

«  There  never  was  fuch  a  man  as 
'  this  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  in  the 
'  world! — It  is  a  contrivance  between 
'  you,  Sir  Harry — ' 

«  Dear  Lady  Beauchamp,'  refumed 
I,  l  depreciate  not  your  compliment 
'  to  Sir  Harry.  There  wanted  net 

*  contrivance,  I  dare  to  hope,  (if  there 
<  did,  it  had  it  not)   to  induce  Lady 

*  Beauchamp  to  do  a  right,  a  kind,  au 

*  obliging  thing/ 

*  Let  me,  my  deareft  Lady  Beau- 
'  charap,'  laid  Sir  Harry — '  Let  me  re- 

*  queft — ' 

'  Atj'oxr  requetl,  Sir  Harry. — But 

*  not  at  Sir  Charles's/ 

«  This  is  noble,'  {aid  I,  «  I  thank 
'  you,  Madam,  for  the  abfent  youth. 

*  Both  hufband  and   fon  will   think 

*  thernfelves   favoured   by   you;    and 

*  the  more,  as  I  am  fure,  that  you  will 

*  by  the  chcarful  welcome,  which  you 

*  will  give  the  young  man,  lhe\v,  that 
'  it  is  a  fin  cere  compliment  that  you 

*  have  made  to  Sir  Harry.' 

*  This  man  has  a  ftrange  -way  of 

*  fluttering  one  into  a6ts  of— of — what 
«  fhall  I  call  them  ?    But,  Sir  Harry, 
«  Mr.  Beauchamp  muft  not,  I  believe, 

*  live  with  us — ' 

Sir  Harry  hell tated. 

T  was  afraid  of  opening  the  wound. 

*  I  have  a  requeit  to  make  to  you  both,1 
faid  I.    *  It  is  this:  That  Mr.  Beau- 

*  champ  may  be  permitted  to  live  with 

*  me ;  and  attend  you,  Madam,  and 

*  his  father,  as  a  vifitor,  at  your  own 

*  command.      My   filter,    I   believe, 
«  will  be  very  foon  married  to  Lord  G/ 

*  That  is  to  be  certainly  fo  I'  inter- 
rupted the  lady. 

*  It  is,  Madam.' 

<  But  what  fhail  we  fay,  my  dear,' 
rtfumed  Sir  Harry — '  Don't  fly  out 

*  again — As  to  the  provillon  for  my 
'  for? — Two  hundred  a  year — What 

*  is  two  hundred  a  year-—' 

'  Why  then  let  it  be  three/  anlwercd 
ihe. 


*  I  have  a  handforne  and  improve- 
'  able  eftate,'  laid  I.  'I  have  no  de- 
'  mands  but  thofe  of  reafon  upon  me. 

*  I  would  not  offer  a  plea  for  his  com- 

*  ing  to  England  (and  I  am  fure  he 

*  would  not  have  come  if  I  had)  with- 

*  out  his   father's  confent:  in  which, 
'  Madam,  he  hoped  for  your's. — You 
'  fhall  not,  Sir,  allow  him  either  the 
'  two  or  three  hundred  a  year.     See 

<  him  with  love,  with  indulgence,  (he 
'  will  deferve  both  ;)  and   think  not 
«  of  any  thing    elle    for  my    Beau- 

*  champ.' 

'  There  is  no  bearing  this,  my  dear,' 
faid  Sir  Harry  ;  leaning  upon  his  lady's 
moulder,  as  he  fat,  tears  in  his  eyes— - 

*  My  ion    is  already,  as  I  have  heard, 
'  greatly  obliged  to  this  his  true  friend. 

<  — Do  you,  do  you,  Madam,  anfwer 
'  for  me,  and  for  yourfeltV 

She  was  overcome  :  yet  pride  had 
it's  (li are  with  generoiity.  (  You  are^ 
faid  (he,  *  the  Grandifon  I  have  heard 

*  of:   but  I  will  not  be  under  obliga- 
'  tions  to  you — not  pecuniary    o'nes, 
'  however. — No,  Sir  Harry!  Recal  your 
'  fon;  I  will  truft  to  your  love  5  do 

*  for  him  what  you  pleafe  :  let  him  be 

*  independent   on  this   infolent  man,' 
[She  faid  this  with  a  fmile,  that  made 
it  obliging]   '  and  if  we  are  to  be  vifi- 

*  tors,  friends,  neighbours,  let  it  be 
'  on  an  equal  foot,  and  let  him  have 
'  nothing  to  reproach  us  with.' 

I  wus    agreeably    furprized   at  this 
emanation  (mall  I  call  itr)of  goodnefs; 
me  is  really  not  a  bad  woman,  but 
perverfe    one  ;    in  fh6rt,  one  of  thof 
whofe  paffions,  when  rightly  touched, 
are    liable  to  fuddcn   and  furprizing- 
turns. 

*  Generous,  charming  Lady  Beau- 

*  champ!'  faid  I :  *  Now  ^r^you  tl 
'  woman,  whom  I  have  fo  often 

*  praifed    for    many    good   qualities 

*  now  will  the  portrait  be  ajull  one  !' 

Sir  Harry  was  in  raptures  ;  but  hi 
like  to  have   fpoiled  all,    by  making 
me  a  compliment  on  the  force  of  exam- 
ple. 

<  Be  this,'  faid,  I  «  the  refult — Mr. 
Beauchamp  comes   over.      He 
be    plcafed  with  whatever  yon   do. 
At  your  feet,  Madam,  he  mall  ac 
knowledge  your  favour  5  my  hoi: 
mall  be   his,  if  you  permit  it : 
me,  heihnll  conft.r  obligations;  fr< 
yo:/,   he  lhall  receive  them.     If 
"  of    family   prud 

'  Ctat 
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1  (there  are  fuch,  and  very  juil  ones) 
«  reilrain   you   from   allowing  him  at 

*  preltttit,  what  your  genu-oiity  would 

*  wilh  to  do." 

LadyBeauchamp's  colour  was  height- 
ened :   flie  interrupted  me — '    We  are 

<  not,  Sir  Charles,  ib  fcanty  in  our  ior- 
«  tune — ' 

*  Well,  my  dear  Lady  Beauchamp, 
«  be  all  that  as  you  pleafe  :  not  one 

<  retroipec"l  of  the  pafi — ' 

«  Yes,  Sir  Charles,  but  there  mall : 
«  his  allowance  has  been  leffened  for 

*  ibme  years  ;  not  from  conliderations 
«  of  family  prudence — But — Well,  'tis 
«  all  at  an  end/  proceeded  (lie — '  When 
«  the  young  man  returns,   you,     Sir 
«  Harry,  for  my  lake,  and  for  the  fake 
«  of  this  ftrange  unaccountable  crea- 

*  ture,  fnall  pay  him  the  whole  arrear/ 
«  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Beauchamp/ 

faitl  I,  lifting  her  hand  to  my  lips,  per- 

*  mit  me  to  give  you  joy.     All  doubts 

<  and  mifgivings  ib  triumphantly  got 
6  over,  fo  Ibjid  a  foundation  laid  for 
'  family  harmony — What  was  the  mo- 
«  ment  of  your  nuptials  to  this  ?  Sir 
'  Harry,- 1  congratulate  you:  you  may 
«  be,  and  I   believe  you   have  been,  us 
'  happy  as  moft  men ;  but  now,  you 
'  will  be  itill  happier/ 

«  Indeed,  Sir  Harry/  faid  me,  «  you 

*  provoked    me   in    the    morning:     I 
«  mould  noteli'e — ' 

Sir  Harry  owned  himftlf  to  blame; 
and  thus  the  lady's  pride  was  fet  down 
fbftly. 

She  delired  Sir  Harry  to  write,  be- 
fore the  day  concluded,  the  invitation 
of  return  to  Mr.  Beauchamp:  and 
to  do  her  all  the  credit^  in  it  that 
ihe  might  claim  from  the  1beft  part  of 
the  ccnveriation  ;  but  not  to  mention 
any  thing  of  the  firit. 

She  Afterwards  abated  a  little  of  this 
sight  fpirir,  by  laying,  «  I  think,  Sir 
Harry,  you  need  not  mention  any 
thing  of  the  arrears,  as  I  may  call 
them — But  only  the  future  6ooi.  a 
year.  One  would  iurprize  him  a 
little,  you  know,  and  be  twice  thank- 
ed— ' 

Surprizes  of  fuch  a  nature  as  this, 
my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett  :  pecuniary  fur- 
prizts  ! — I  don't  love  them— They  are 
double  taxes  upon  the  gratitude  of  a 
worthy  heart.  Is  it  not  enough  for  a 
generous  mind  to  labour  under  a  fenfe 
of  obligation  ? —  Pride,  vain-glory, 
dull  be  die  motive  of  fuch  nan=ow- 


minded  benefactors  :  a  truly  beneficent 
lull  it  cannot  take  delight  in  beholding; 
the  quivering  lip  indicating  the  palpi- 
tating heart;  in  teeing  the  downcaifc 
countenance,  the  uplifted  hands,  and 
working  mufcles  of  a  fellow- creature, 
•who,  but  for  unfortunate  accidents, 
would  perhaps  himfelf  have  had  the 
ivitt,  with  the  />O<U><T,  of  ihewing  a 
more  graceful  benevolence! 

I  was  ib  much  afraid  of  hearing//z»- 
ther  abatements  of  Lady  Beauehamp's 
goodnefs  ;  fo  willing  to  depart  with 
favourable  impreflions  of  her  for  hey 
own  fake ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ib  de- 
fwous  to  reach  the  Hall  that  night; 
that  I  got  mylelf  excuied,  though 
with  dhhculty,  Haying  to  dine;  and 
accepting  of  a  dim  of  chocolate,  I 
parted  with  Sir  Harry  and  my  lady, 
both  in  equal  good  humour  with  them ... 
felves  and  me. 

Could  you  have  thought,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  ihould  have  fucceeded 
ib  very  happily,  as  I  have  done,  in 
this  affair,  and  at  one  meeting  ?  i 

I  think  that  the  father  and  ftepmo- 
ther  fhould  have  the  full  merit  with 
our  Beauchamp  of  a  turn  fo  unexpect- 
ed. Let  him  not  therefore  ever  iee 
this  letter,  that  he  may  take  his  im- 
prefTion  of  the  favour  done  him,  from 
that  which  Sir  Harry  will  write  to 
him. 

My  coufin  Grandifon,  whom  I  hoped 
to  find  here,  left  the  Hall  on  Tueiday 
hilt,  though  he  knew  of  my  intention 
to  be  down.  I  am  lorry  for  it.  Poor 
Everard  1  He  has  been  a  great  while 
pretty  good.  I  am  afraid  he  will  get 
among  his  old  acquaintance;  and  then 
we  mall  not  hear  of  him  for  fome 
months  perhaps.  If  you  fee  him  in 
town,  try  to  engage  him,  till  I  return. 
I  ihould  be  glad  of  his  company  to 
Paris,  if  his  going  with  ine  will 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,  as  it  is 
called. 

SATURDAY}  APRIL  1. 

I  HAVE  had  compliments  lent  me 
by  many  of  my  neighbours,  who  had 
hoped  1  was  come  to  refide  among 
them.  They  profefled  themfelves  dif- 
appointed  on  my  acquainting  them, 
that  I  muft  go  up  early  on  Monday 
morning.  I  have  invited  myfelf  to 
their  Saturday  ailembly  at  the  Bowl- 
ing-Green Houfe, 

Our  reverend  friend  Mr.  Dobfon  ha* 
been  fo  g<»od  as  to  leave  with  me  the 
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fetmon  he  is  to  preach  to-morrow  on 
the  opening- of  the  church  :  it  is  a  very 
i'-ood  dilcourle;  I  have  only  exceptions 
to  three  or  four  compliments  he  makes 
to  the  patron  in  as  many  different 
places  of  -t :  I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
have  the  good  ne  Is  to  omit  th~ni. 

I  have  already  looked  into  all  that 
lias  been  done  in  the  church,  and  all 
that  is  doing  in  the  houfe  and  Gardens. 
When  both  have  had  the  direction 
and  infpecrion  of  my  dear  Dr.  Bart- 
lett,  need  I  fay,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  better  ? 

.*.          *. 
HALDEN  is  juft  arrived   from  my 

lord,  with  a  Ictur,  which  has  enabled 
me  to  write  to  Lady  Mansfield  his  lord- 
ihip's  high  approbation  of  all  our  pro- 
ceedings j  and  that  he  intends  fome  one 
early  day  in  next  week  to  pay  to  her, 
and  Mils  Mansfield,  his  peribnal  com- 
pliments. 

He  has  left  to  me  the  article  of  fet- 
tlements  5  declaring,  that  his  regard 
for  my  future  intereil  is  all  that  he  willies 
may  be  attende.!  to. 

1  have  therefore  written,  as  from 
rayfelf,  that  he  propofes  a  jointure  of 
izool.  a  year,  penny-rents,  and  400 
guineas  a  year  for  her  private  purfej 
and  that  his  lordfhip  delires  that  Mifs 
Mansfield  will  make  a  prefent  to  her 
filler  of  whatever  Ihemay  be  intitled  t» 
in  her  own  right.  Something  was  men- 
tioned to  me  at  Mansfield  Houfe  of  a 
thoufand  pounds  left  to  her  by  a  god- 
mother. 

Halden  being  very  delirous  to  fee 
his  future  lady,  I  lhall,  at  his  requett, 
fend  the  letter  I  have  written  to  Lady 
Mansfield  by  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  with  aline  recommending  him  to 
the  notice  of  that  Lady  as  Lord  WVs 
principal  fteward 

Adieu,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett :  I  have 
joy  in  the  joy  of  all  thefe  good  peo- 
ple. If  Providence  gracioufly  makes 
me  inftrumental  to  it,  I  look  upon 
myfelf  but  as  it's  inftrument.  I  hope 
oilentation  has  no  (hare  in  what  draws 
en  me  more  thanks  and  praifes  than 
I  love  to  hear. 

Lord  W.  has  a  right  to  be  made 
happy  by  his  next  relation,  if  his  next 
relation  can  make  him  fo.  Is  he  not 
my  mother's  brother  ?  Would  not  her 
enlarged  foul  have  rejoiced  on  the 
occafion,  and  blelled  her  fon  for  an  in- 
ftance  of  duty  to  her,  paid  by  his  dif- 


interefted  regard  for  her  brother? 
Who,  my  ctear  Dr.  Bartlett,  is  fa 
happy,  yet  who^  in  fome  cafes,  fo  un- " 
happy,  as  jour 

GRANDISON  ? 


LETTER    V. 

MISS  EYIION,    TO  MISS 


MONDAY,    APRIL   J. 

THE  Countefs  of  D.  and  the  earl, 
her  fon,  have  but  juft  left  us. 
The  countefs  fent  laft  night,  to  let  yny 
coufin  Reeves  know  of  their  intended 
morning  vifit,  and  they  came  together. 
As  the  viiit  was  made  to  my  coufin,  I 
did  not  think  myfelf  obliged  to  be  in 
waiting  for  them  below.  I  was  there- 
fore in  my  clofet,  comforting  myfelf 
with  my  own  agreeable  reflexions. 
They  were  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  I  was  fent  to. 

Their  talk  was  of  me.  I  am  ufed 
to  recite  my  own  praifes,  you  know  ; 
and  what  fignifies  making  a  parade  of 
apologies  for  continuing  the  ule?  I 
don't  value  myfelf  fo  much  as  I  once 
did  on  people's  favourable  opinions. 
If  I  had  a  heart  in  my  own  keeping, 
I  mould  be  glad  it  was  thought  a 
good  one  ;  that's  all.  Yet  though  it 
has  littleneffes  in  it  that  I  knew  no- 
thing of  formerly,  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
bad  one. 

My  Lord  D.  by  the  whole  turn  of 
the  partial  converfation,  was  led  to  ex-- 
peclt  a  very  extraordinary  young  wo- 
man. The  lady  declared,  that  me 
would  have  her  talk  out,  and  hear  all 
my  two  coufms  were  inclined  to  fay  of 
me,  before  I  was  fent  up  to,  as  I  was 
not  below  when  they  came. 

I  was  therefore  to  be  feen  only  as  a 
fubjecl  of  curiofity.  My  lord  had  de- 
clared, it  feems,  that  he  would  not  be 
denied  an  introduction  to  me  by  his 
mother.  But  there  were  no  thoughts 
of  making  any  application  to  a  girl 
whofe  heart  was  acknowledged  not  to 
be  her  own.  My  lord's  honour  would 
not  allow  of  fuch  an  intention.  Nor 
ought  it. 

His  impatience,  however,  haftened 
the  meffage  to  me.  The  countefs  met 
me  half-way,  and  embraced  me  :  *  My 
'  lovely  girl,  how  do  you  do  ?—  My 

*  lord,'  faid  /he,  turning  to  the  earl,  *  I 

*  need  not  fay,  "  This  is  Mifs  Byron." 
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tte  bowed  low,  and  made  me  a  po- 
lite compliment  ;  but  it  had  fenfe  in  it, 
though  high,  and  above  my  merits. 
Girls,  writing  of  themfelves  on  thefe 
occafions,  muft  be  difclaimers,  you 
know  :  but,  my  deaf  uncle,  what  care 
I  no-w  for  compliments  ?  The  man, 
from  whofe  mouth  only  they  could  be 
acceptable,  is  not  at  liberty  to  make 
me  any. 

The  countefs  engaged  me  in  an  eafy 
general   converfation  j  part  of  which 
turned  upon  Lord  and  Lady  L.  Mifs 
Grandifon,    and   Mifs  Jervois  5    and 
how  I  had  pafled  my  time  at  Colne- 
brook,    in    this  wintry  feafon,   when 
there  were  fo  many  diversions  in  town. 
But,'  faid  me,  *  you  had  a  man  with 
you,  who  is  the  general  admiration 
wherever  he  goes.' 
'  Is  there  no  ^making  an  acquaint- 
ance,'   faid   my   lord,    *   with     Sir 
Charles  Grandifon?    What  I   hear 
faid  of  him,  every  time  he  is  men- 
tioned  in  company,    is   enough    to 
fire   a  young  man  with  emulation. 
I  fhould  be  happy,  did  I  deferve  to  be 
thought  as  a  fecond  or  third  man  to 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon.' 
1  I  dare   fay,'    returned   I,    *  your 
lordfhip's    acquaintance    would    be 
highly  acceptable  to  him.     He  is  eafy 
of  accefs.     Men  of  rank,  if  men  of 
merit,  muft  be  of  kindred,  and  re- 
cognize  one  another  the  moment  they 
meet.      But   Sir  Charles  will   icon 
leave  England.' 

The  fool  fighed  :  it  was,  you  may 
believe,  involuntarily.  I  felt  myfelf 
blxifli,  and  was  the  more  filly  for  that. 
The  countefs  took  my  hand — '  One 
'  word  with  you,  my  dear — '  and  led 
me  out  into  the  next  room,  and  fitting 
down,  made  me  fit  on  the  fame  fettee 
with  her. 

*  O  that  I  could  call  you  daughter  !' 
began  fhe  at  once;  and  turning  half 
round  to  me,  put  one  arm  about  me. 
with  the  other  hand  taking  one  of 
mine,  and  earnestly  looking  in  my 
downcait  face. 

I  was  iilent.  Ah,  Lucy  !  had  Lady 
P.  been  the  mother  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon,  with  what  pleafure  could 
I  have  liftened  to  her  ! 

'  You  faid,  my  dear,  that  oir  Charles 
c  Grandifon  will  foon  leave  England: 
'  — And  then  you  fighed — Will  you 
'  be  quite  opou -hearted  ?  May  I  afk 
*  V'ju  a  quciticn  in  hope  that  you  will  ?' 


I  was  filent :  yet  the  word  Yes  was 
on  my  lips. 

*  You  have  can  fed  it  to  be  told  me, 
that  your   affections  were  engaged. 
This  has  been  a  cruel  blow  upon  us. 
My  lord,  neverthelefs,  has  heard  fo 
much  of  you,   [He  is  really  a  gocd 
young  man,  my  dear]   that  (againit 
my  advice,  I  own)  he  would  have  me 
introduce   him   into  your  company. 
I  fee  by  his  looks,  that  he  could  ad- 
mire you  above  all  women.  He  never 
was  in  love:   I  mould  be  forry  if  he 
were  difappointed  in  his  firft  love.     I 
hope  his  promifed  prudence  will  be 
his  guard,  if  there  be  no  profpeft  of 
his    fucceeding    with   you—'      She 

>aufed — I  was  (till  filent. 
1  It  will  be  a  mark  of  your  frank.  - 
nefs  of  heart,  my  dear,  if,  when  you 
take  my  full  meaning,  you  prevent 
me  fpeaking  more  than* I  need. — I 
would   not   opprefs   you,  my  fweet 
love — Such    a    delicacy,    and    fuchv 
a  franknefs   mingled,  have  I  never 
feen  in  a  young  woman — But  tell  me, 
my  dear,  has  Sir  Charles  Grandifon 
made  his  addrefTes  to  you  ?' 
It  was  a  grievous  queilion  for  me  to 
anfwer — But  --why  was  it  fo,  my  Lucy, 
when  all  the  hopes  I  ever  had,  pro- 
ceeded from  my  own  prefuinption,  con- 
firmed   (that's  true,  of  late!)  by  his 
filter's    partiality  in  my  favour ;    and 
when  his  unhappy  Clementina  has  fuch 
a  preferable  claim  ? 

'  What  fays  Mifs  Byron!' 

*  She  fays,  Madam,  that  fhe  reveres 
Lady  D.  and  will  anfwer  any  qucf- 
tions  that  fhe  puts  to  her,   however 
affe&ing — Sir  Charles  Grandifon  has 
not.' 

«  Once  I  thought,'  proceeded  fhe, 
that  I  never  would  make  a  fecond 
motion,  were  the  woman  a  princefs, 
who  had  confeifed  a  prior  love,  or 
even  liking:  but  the  man  is  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  whom  all  women 
muft  efteem ;  and  the  woman  is  Mifs 
Byron,  whom  all  men  muft  love. 
Let  me  afk  you,  my  dear — Have  you 
any  expectation,  that  the  nrfl  of  men 
(I  will  call  him  fo)  and  the  loveliett 
and  moft  amiable-minded  of  women, 
can  come  together  ? — You  fighed,  you 
know,  when  you  mentioned  that  Sir 
Charles  was  fo  foon  to  leave  Eng- 
land !  and  you  own  that  he  has  not 
made  addrefl'es  to  you — Don't  be  un- 
eafy,  my  love  ! — We  women,  in  thefe 
3  R  *  tender 
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tender  cafes,  fee  into  each  other's 
hearts  fome  fmall  openings — Look 
upon  me  as  your  mother — What  fay 
you,  love  ?* 

<  Your  ladyfhip  compliments  me 
with  delicacy  and  frankriefs — It  is 
too  hard  a  q'ueftion,  if  I  have  any  of" 
the  jfrrft,  to  anrwer  without  blufhes. 
A  young  woman  to  be  fuppofed  to 
have  art  efteem  for  a  man,  who  has 
made  no  declaration,  arid' who fe  be- 
haviour to  her  is  faich  only  as  /hews 
apolitcnefif  to  which  he  is  accuftom- 
td,  and  only  the  fame  kind  of  ten- 
dernefs,  as  he  fliews  to  his  filters  ;. 
—and  wliom  fometimes  he  calls  fitter 
-—as  if — Ah,  Madam,  how  can  one 
anfwer  ?' 

*'  You  bcFvt  anfwered,  my  dear,  and 
with  that  delicacy  and  frariknefs  too5 
which  make  a  principal  part  of  your 
characler.  If  my  fon  (and  he  flialt 
not  be  encouraged  in  his  hopes,  if  he 
fees  you  nol,  mind  as  well  as  perfon, 
with  his  mother's  eyes)  fhould  not  be 
able  to  check  himfelf  by  the  appre- 
henfions  he  has  had  reafon  for,  of 
being  but  a  fecond  man  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  objeft  of  his  wiihes  ; 
[/^",  my  dear,  have"  our  delicacies] 
could  yoiit  riot  allo^w  Rim  a  fecond 
place  in  your  favour,  that  might,  in 
time,  as  he  mould  merit,1  and  as-yoti 
mould  fufcdiie  your  prepolfeiTions,  give 
him  a  rirft  ? — KufH—  my  dear,  for 
one  moment— Your  honour,  your 
piety,  ar?  my  jttll  dependence,  and  will 
be  his. — And  nov/  fpcak  :  it  is  to  mct 
my  dear  ;  ipeak  your  whole  heart  5  let 
not  any  apprehended  difficulty — I  nm 
a  woman  as  well  as  you.  And  pre- 
pared to  indxilge— ' •* 
*  Youtgwxfaefs,  Madam,  and  no- 
thing elfc,'  interrupted  I,  l  gives  me 
difficulty. — My  Lord  D.  feems  to  me 
to  be  a  man  of  merit,  and  not  dif- 
agreeable  in  his  perfon  and  manners. 
What  he  faid  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon,  and  of  his  emulation  being 
fired  by  his  example,  gave  him  ad- 
ditional merit  with  me.  He  muffc 
have  a  good  mind.  I  wifh  him  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Charles,  for  his 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
world,  which  might  be  benefited  by 
his  large  power,  fo  happily  directed  ! 
—But  3.3  to  myfelf,  I  mould  forfeit 
the  characler  of  franknefs  of  heart, 
which  your  ladyftiip's  goodnefs  a- 
(cribes  to  me,  if  I  did  not  declare, 


that  although  I  cannot,  and,  I  think* 
ought  not,  to  entertain  a  hope  with  re- 
gard to  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  fmce 
there  is  a  lady  who  defcrved"  him  by 
fevere  fufferings  before  I  knew  him; 
yet  rs  my  heart  fo  Wholly  attached, 
that  I  cannot  think  it  juft  to  give  the' 
leaft  encouragement  to-any  other  pro- 
por.il/ 

*  You  are  art  excellent  young-  wc- 
man  :  but,  my  dear,  if  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon    is  engaged — your   mind 
v/ill,  it  mujl  change;     Few  women 
marry  their  SrrHoves.    Yourheart — ' 

*  O  Madam  !  it  is  already  a  wedded 
heart:  it  is  wedded*  to  'his  merits ;  his 
merits  will  be  always  the  object  of 
my  eftmh  ;  I  can  never  think  of  any 
other,  as  I  ought  to- think  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  give  my  hand/ 

*  Like  merits,    my  dear,  as'  perfon 
is  not  the  principal  motive,  may  pro- 
duce   like   attachments.     My  Lord* 
D.  will'  be,  in  yoiir  hands,  another 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon-/ 

*  How  good'  you  are,  rny  dear  Lady 
D. !  But  al'low  me  to  repeat,  as  the 
ftrongefVexpreflion  I  can  ufe,  becaufe 
I  mean  it  to  carry  a-11  the  force  that? 
can  be  given  if,  that  my  heart  is  al- 
ready a  wedded' heart/ 

*  You  have  fpoken  with  great  forca : 
Go<l  blefs  you,  my  dear,  as  I  love 
you!     The    matter    mall    take  it's 
courfe.     If  my  lord"  mould  happen 
to  be  a  fmgle  man  fome  time  hence, 
(and,  I  can  tell  you,  that  your  ex- 
cellences will  make  our  choice  dif- 
ficult:) and  if  your  mind,  from  am 
accident,     or    from     perfuafion 
friends,  fliould  then  have  received  al- 
teration"; you  may  ftHl  be  happy  ir 
each   other.      I  will  therefore  onlj 
thank  you  for  that  opennefs  of  heart, 
which  mu ft  fet  free  the  heart  of 
ion — Had  you  had  thelcaft  lurking  in- 
clination to  coquetry,  and  could  have 
taken  pride  in  conqutils,  he  migl 
have    been    an   undone   man. — We 
will  return    to   the    company — But 
fpare  him,  my  dear;  you   muft 
talk   much-;     he  will    love  you 
yo'a   do,  too   fervently  for  his  owl 
peace.     Try  to  be  a  little  aukwr 
—I  am  afraid  for  him  :   indeed  I  ar 

0  that  yotr  had  never  feen  Srr  Charles 
Grandifon  '/ 

1  could  not  anfwer  one  word.     SIi 
took  my  hand  ;  and  led  me  into   tl 
company* 
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Tiad  I  been  filent,  when  my  lord 
clirected  liis  difcourfe  to  ine,  or  an- 
fwered  only  NO,  or  Yes,  the  countefs 
vould  have  thought  me  very  vain  ;  and 
that  I  afcribed  to  myfelf  the  cenfe- 
quence  flie  fo  generoufly  gave  me, 
with  refpect  to  my  lord.  I  therefore 
"behaved  and  anfwered  unaffectedly; 
but  avoided  fuch  apromptnefs  of  fpeech, 
as  would  have  'looked  like  making  p re- 
tentions tc  knowledge  and  opinion, 
though  fome  of  rny  lord's  queftions 
wrere  apparently  defignni  to  engage  me 
into  freedom  of  difcourfe.  The-coun- 
tefs  obferved  me  narrowly.  She  whif- 
peretl  to  me,  that  me  did ;  a»d  made 
me  a  very  high  compliment  .on  my  be- 
haviour. How  imvck,  Lucy,  do  I  We 
and  -reverence  her.! 

My  lor/i  was  fpoken  too^  nightly  of, 
by  Mifs  Grandifon  in  a  former  conver- 
fution.  He  is  really  a  fine  gentleman. 
Any  woman  who  is  not  engaged  in 
her  affections,  may  think  herfelf  very 
huppy  with  him.  His  converfation  was 
ca-fy  -aucl  polite,  and  he  laid  nothing 
that  was  low  ortrifling.  Indeed,  LM- 
«y,  I. think  Mr.  Greville  and  Mr. 
Fenwick  are  as  greatly  inferior  to  Lord 
D.  as  Loa;d  D.  is  to  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon. 

At  parting,  he  requefted  of  me,  ty  be 
allowed  to  repeat  his  viiits. 

'  My  lord,1  faid  the  coxmtefs,  be- 
fore I  could  anfwer,  *  you  mult  not 
'  ex-peel  a  mere  ftitf  maiden  anfwer 

*  from  Mifs  Byron  j  me  is  above  all 
'  vulgar  forms.'    She  and  her  coufins 

*  have  too  much  politenefs,  and,  I  will 
'  venture  to  fay,  dift/ernment,  not  to 
'  be  glad  of  your  acquaintance,  as  an 
«  acquaintance — But,  for  the  reft,  you 

*  mull  look  to  your  heart.1 

'  I  (hall  be  afraid,'  faid  he,  turning 
to  the  countefs,  '  to  alk  your  ladylhip 
'  for  an  explanation. — MUs  Byron,  I 

*  hope,  Sir,'  addrefling  himfelf  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  *  will  not  refufe  me  her  com- 
'  pany,  when  I  pay  you  my  compli- 

*  ments.'     Then  turning  to  me,  '  I 

*  hope,  Madam,  I  fljall  not  bepunifh- 
'  ed  for  admiring  you.' 

'  My  Lord  D.1  replied  J,  *  will  be 

*  infilled  to  every  civility.'     I  had  laid 
more,  had  he   not  fnatched  my  hand 
a  little  too  eagerly  and  kilfed  it. 

^.lid  thus  much  for  the  vifit  of  the 
Countefs  of  D.  and  the  ear}. 

*          * 
DID  I  tell  you  in  my  former  letter, 


that  Emily  is  with  me  half  her  time  ? 
She  is  a  moft  engaging  young  creature. 
Her  manners  are  fo  pure  !  Her  heart  is 
fo  fincere  and  open  ! — O  Lucy  !  you 
would  dearly  love  her.  I  w-ifii  I  may 
be  alked  to  carry  her  down  with  me. 
Yet  flic  adores  her  guardian  :  but  her 
reverence  for  him  will  not  allow  of,  tke 
innocent  familiarity  in  thinking-  of  hi  in , 
that — I  don't  know  what  I  would  lay. 
But  to  love  with  an  ardour,  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  one's  peace,  one  mud 
have  more  tendv-rnefs  than  reverenr« 
for  the  object :  don't  you  think  fo, 
Lucy? 

Mifs  G-randifon  made  me  one  of  hrr 
flyi-n-i;  viiits,  a-o  fhe  calk  them,  foon 
after  the  countefs  aad  my  lord  went 
away. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  tcld  her  all 
that  had  been  faid  before  them  by  the 
earl  and  countefs,  as  well  before.  I 
went  down  to  them,  as  after.  They 
could  not  tell  what  had  palfed  between 
that  lady  and  me,  when  Ihe  took  me 
afide.  I  had  not  had  time  to  tell  thettu 
They  referred  to  me  for  that:  but  be- 
fides  that  I  was  not  in  fpirits,  and  cared 
not  to  fay  much,  I  was  not  willing 
to  be  thought,  by  my  refufal  of  ib 
great  an  after,  to  feem  to  fallen  myferlf 
upon  her  brother. 

She  pitied  (Who  but  m«ft?)  Lady 
Clementina.  She  pitied  her  brother 
alfo  :  and. feeing  me  ckjecled,  fhe  clafp- 
ed  her  arms  about  me,  and  wetted  my 
cheek  with  a  fi'lerly  tear. 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  Lucy,  that  Sir 
Charles's  father  mould  keep  him  fo 
long  abroad  ?  Thefe  free-living  men  I 
Of  what  abfurdities  are  they  not  guil- 
ty !  What  misfortunes  to  others  do 
they  occaiion  ?  One  might,  with  the  e;*  - 
cellent  Clementina,  aJk,  what  had  Mr. 
Grandilbn  to  do  in  Italy  ?  Or  v/hy,  if 
he  mud  go  «broad,  did  he  ftay  fo 
long  \ 

Travelling !  Ycung  men  travelling ! 
I  cannot,  my  dear,  jbutthiok  it  a  vcrv 
nonfenfical  thing  !  What  can  they  fee, 
but  the  ruins  of  the  gay,  once  bufy 
world,  of  which  they  have  read. 

To  fee  a  parcel  of  giddy  boys  under 
the  dire6tion  of  tutors  or  governors 
hunting  after — W.hat  ?w*Nothing;  or 
at  beft  but  nuns  of  ruins  ;  for  the  ima- 
gination,  aided  by  reflection,  mull  be 
left,  after  all,  to  make  out  the  greater 
glories,  which  die  grave  digger  Time 
has  buried  too  d^ep  for  difcovery. 

3  K  z  '    And 
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And  when  this  grand  tour  is  com- 
pleated,  the  travelled  youth  returns : 
and  what  is  his  boaft  ?  Why,  to  be 
able  to  tell,  perhaps  his  fott^r-taught 
friend,  who  has  never  been  cut  of  his 
native  country,  that  he  has  feen  in 
ruins,  what  the  other  had  a  jufter  idea 
of,  from  reading;  and  of  which,  it  is 
more  than  prooable,  he  can  give  a 
much  better  account  than  the  travel- 
ler. 

And  are  thefe,  petulant  Harriet, 
(methinics,  Lucy,  you  demand,  all 
the  benefits  that  you  will  fuppofe  Sir 
CHARLES  GIVAWDISON  has  reaped 
from  his  travelling  I 

Why,  no.  But  then,  in  turn,  I 
afk,  is  every  traveller  a  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  ? — And  does  not  even  he 
confefs  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  he  wifhed 
he  had  never  feen  Italy  ?  And  may  not 
the  poor  Clementina,  and  all  her  fa- 
mily, for  her  fake,  wifhh?  never  had  ? 

If  an  opportunity  offers,  I  don't 
know  but  I  may  afk  Sir  Charles,  whe- 
ther, in  his  confcience,  he  thinks  that, 
taking  in  every  confideration  relating  to 
time,  expence,  rifques  of  life,  health, 
morals,  this  part  of  the  fafhionable 
education  of  youth  of  condition  is  fuch 
an  indifpenfible  one,  as  fome  feem  to 
fuppofe  it  ?  If  Sir  Charles  Grandifon 
give  it  net  in  favour  of  travelling,  I 
believe  it  will  be  concluded,  that  fix 
parts  out  of  eight  of  the  little  ma- 
ilers who  arc  fent  abroad  for  improve- 
ment, might  as  well  be  kept  at  homej 
if,  efpecially.  they  would  be  orderly, 
and  let  their  fathers  and  mothers  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

O  my  uncle !  I  am  afraid  of  you  : 
but  fpare  the  poor  girl;  flie  acknow- 
ledges her  petulance,  her  prefump- 
tion.  The  occafion  you  know,  and 
will  pity  her  for  it!  Neither  petulance 
nor  prefumption,  however,  mall  make 
her  declare  as  her  fentiments  what 
really  are  not  fo  in  her  unprejudiced 
hours  j  and  me  hopes  to  have  her  heart 
always  open  to  convifticn. 

Tor  the  prefent,  adieu,  my  Lucy. 

P.  S.  Dr.  Bartlett  tells  me,  that 
Mr.  Beauchamp  is  at  Calais, 
waiting  the  pleafure  of  his  fa- 
ther; and  that  Sir  Harry  has 
u-nt  exprefs  for  him,  at  his  la- 
dy's motion. 


LETTER    VI. 


MISS  BYRON,      IN  CONTI{JUATI»N« 


TUESDAY, 

SIR  Charles  Grandifon  came  to 
town  laft  night.  He  was  fo  po- 
lite, as  to  fend  to  enquire  after  my 
health  j  and  to  let  Mr.  Reeves  know, 
that  he  would  do  himfelf  the  honour, 
as  he  called  it,  of  brcakfaiting  wit 
him  this  morning.  Very  ceremoniousj 
either  for  his  own  fake  or  for  mi 
Perhaps  for  both. 

So  I  am  in  expectation  of  feein 
within  this  half-hour,  the  noble  Cle- 
mentina's future  —  Ah,  Lucy  ! 

The  compliment,  you  fee,  is  to  Mr. 
Reeves  —  Shall  I  ftay  above,  and  fee  i 
he  will  afk  for  me?  He  owes  me  fome- 
thing  for  the  emotion  he  gave  me  in 
Lord  L.'s  library.  Very  little  of  him 
fmce  have  I  feen. 

'  Honour  forbids  me,'  faid  he,  then  : 

*  Yet  honour  bids  me  —  But  I  cannot 
'  be  ungenerous,  felfifh.1  Thefe  words, 
are  ftill  in  my  ear.  —  What  could  he 
mean    by    them  ?  —  *    Honour  forbids 
'  me  —  '  What!    to   explain   himfelf? 
He  had  been  telling  me  a  tender  tale: 
he  had  ended  it.    What  did  honour  for- 
bid him  to  do  ?  —  '  Yet  honour  bids  me  .'* 
Why  then  did  he  not  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  honour  ? 

But,  *  I  cannot  be  unjuftS  —  To  Cle^ 
mentina  he  means.  Who  wijbed  hi  m 
to  be  fo  ?  —  Unjuft!  I  hope  not.  It  is 
a  diminution  to  yourglory,  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon,  to  have  the  word  unjuft^ 
in  this  way  of  fpeaking,  in  your 
thoughts  !  As  if  a  good  man  had  lain 
under  a  temptation  to  be  unjuft-^  and 
had  but  then  recollected  himfelf. 

*  /  cannot  be  ungenerous.*  —  To  the 
noble  lady,  I  fuppofe  ?  He  mufl  take 
compaffion  on  her.  And  did  he  think 
himfelf  'under  an  obligation  to  my 
forwardnefs  to  make  this  declaration  to 
me,  as  to  one  who  -ivi/bed  him  to  be 
ungenerous  to  fuch  a  lady  for  my  fake  ! 
—I  canr.-ot  bear  the  thought  of  this. 
Is  it  not  as  if  he  had  faid,  '  Fond  Har- 
(  riet,  I  fee  what  you  expeft  from  me; 

*  —  But  I  mull  have  compaffion  fory 
<  I  cannot  be  ungenerous  to,  Clemen- 

*  tina  ?'  —  But,  what  a  poor  word  is 
comtaj/ion  I  Noble  Clementina,  I  grieve 

for 
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for  you,  though  the  man  be  indeed  a 
generous  man! — O  defend  me,  my 
better  genius,  from  wanting  the  com- 
panion even  of  a  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fonl 

But  what  means  he  by  the  word, 
c  fiifijb  r  —  He  cannot  be  felfifh  !  —  I 
comprehend  not  the  meaning  of  this 
word—<-Clt:mentina  has  a  very  high 
fortune — Harriet  but  a  very  nude! ling 
one.  He  cannot  be  nxjujt,  ungenerous 
to  Clementina — Nor  yet  felfijh — This 
word  confounds  me,  from  a  man  that 
fays  nothing  at  random  ! 

Weil,  but  breakfaft-time  is  come, 
while  I  am  bufy  in  felf-debatings.  I 
•will  go  down,  that  I  may  not  feem  to 
affect  parade.  I  will  endeavour  to  lee 
with  indifference,  him  that  we  have 
all  been  admiring  and  ftu  dying  for  this 
laft  fortnight  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights 
*— The  chriftian  }  the  hero;  the  friend  j 
~-Ah,  Lucy !  the  lover  of  Clemen- 
tina! the  generous  kiniinan  of  Lord 
W.  the  modeil  and  delicate  bene- 
factor of  the  Mansfields ;  the  free, 
gay,  railler,  of  Lady  Beauchampj 
and,  in  her,  of  all  our  fex's  foibles  ! 

But  he  is  come  !  While  I  am  prat- 
Jng  to  you  with  my  pen,  he  is  come. 
—Why,  Lucy,  would  you  detain  me  ? 
•—Now  muft  the  fool  go  down  in  a 
Jcind  of  hurry  :  yet  ftay  till  fhe  is  fent 
for. — And  that  is  noiv. 


LETTER    VII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

OLxicy,  I  have  fuch  a  converfa- 
tion  to  relate  to  you  ! — But  let 
me  lead  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  met  me  at  the  opening 
of  the  door.  He  was  all  himfclf — 
Such  an  unaffected  mod'efty  and  po-r 
litenefs;  yet  fucb  an  eafe  and  free- 
dom! 

I  thought,  by  his  addrefs,  that  he 
would  have  taken  my  hand ;  and  both 
hands  were  fo  emulatirvely  paflive1 — 
How  does  he  manage  it  to  be  fo  free  in 
a  firft  addrefs,  yet  fo  refpectful,  that  a 
princefs  could  not  blame  him  ? 

After  breakfaft,  my  coufms  being 
fent  for  out  to  attend  Sir  John  Alleftree 
and  his  niece,  Sir  Charles  and  I  were 
left  alone :  and  then,  with  an  air 
equally  folemn  and  free,  he  addreffed 
to  me. 


*  The  laft  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
'  being  alone  with  my  good  Mifs  By- 

*  ron,  I  told  her  a  very  tender  tale. 

*  I  was  fure  it  would  raiie  in  fuch  a 
'  heart  as  hers  generous  companion  for 

*  the  nobleft  lady  on  the  continent ; 

*  and  I   prelumed,  as  my  difficulties 
1  were  not  owing  either  to  rafhnefs  or 

*  indifcretion,  that  (he  would  allb  pity 
'  the  rehter. 

'  The  ftory  did  indeed  affect  you  ; 
'  yet,  for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as 

*  yours,  I  referred  you  to  Dr.  Bartlett, 

*  for  the  particulars  of  fome  parts  of  it, 

*  upon  which  I  could  not  expatiate. 

*  The  doctor,  Madam,  has  let  me 

*  know  the  particulars  which  he  corn- 
'  municated  to  you.    I  remember  with 

*  pain  the  pain  I  gave  to  your  generous 

*  heart  in  LordL.'s  ftudy.     I  am  furc 

*  you  muft  have  fuffered  ftill  more  from 

*  the  fame  compafTionate  goodnefs  on 
'  the   communications  he  made  you. 
«  May  I,  Madam,  however,  add  a"  few 

*  particulars  to  the  fame  fubject,  which 

*  he  then  could  not  give  you  ?    Now 
'  you  have  been  let  into  fo  conf.dcrablc 

*  a  part  of  my  ftory,  I  am  defirous  to 

*  acquaint  you,  and  that  rather  than 

*  any  woman  in  the  world,  with  ali 
4  that  I  know  myfelf  of  this  arduous 
«  aftair.' 

He  ceafed  fpcaking.  I  was  in  tre- 
mors. '  Sir,  Sir— -The  ftory,  I  muft 

*  own,  is  a  moft  affecting  one.     How 

*  much  is  the  unhappy  lady  to  be  pi- 

*  tied !    You  will   do  me  honour  in 

*  acquainting  me  with  farther  particu- 

*  lars  of  it.' 

*  Dr.  Bartlett  has  told  you,  Madam, 
'  that  the  Bifhop  of  Nocera,  fecond 
'  brother  to  Laciy  Clementina,  has  very 
'  lately  written  to  me,  requefting  that 
«  I  will  make  one  more  vifit  to  Bo- 
4  logna.— I  have  the  letter.  You  read 
«  Italian,  Madam.  Shall  I — Or  will 
<  you—'  He  held  it  to  me. 

I  took  it.  Thefe,  Lucy,  are  tlie; 
contents. 

The  bifhop  acquaints  him  with  the 
very  melancholy  way  they  are  in.  The 
father  and  mother  declining  in  their 
healths.  Signer  Jeronymo  worfe  than 
when  Sir  Charles  left  them.  His  later 
alfo  declining  in  her  health,  yet  earned: 
ftill  to  fee  him. 

He  fays,  that  fhe  is  at  prefent  at 
Urbinoj  but  is  foon  to  go  to  Naples 
to  the  general's.  He  urges  him  to 
make  them  one  vifit  more;  yet  owns, 

that 
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that  his  family  are  not  unanimous  in 
the  requeft :  but  that  he  and  Father 
Mareicctti,  and  the  marchionefs,  are 
•extremely  earneft  that  this  indulgence 
fli  uld  be  granted  to  the  wishes  of  his 
filter.. 

He  offers  to  meet  him,  at  his  own 
appointment,  and  conduct  him  to  Bo- 
Jogna ;  where,  he  tells  him,  his  pre- 
fence  v/ill  ivjoice  every  heart,  and  pro- 
cure an  unanimous  confent  to  the  in- 
terview fo  much  dei'ired :  and  fays, 
that  if  this  meafure,  which  he  is  forry 
he  has  fo  long  withftood,  anfwcrs  net 
his  hopes,  he  will  a-dvife  the  finite  ing 
up  of  their  Clementina  in  a  nunnery, 
•or  to  confign  her  to  private  hands, 
where  fhe  fhall  be  treated  kindly,  but 
as  perfons  in  her  unhappy  circumftan- 
ces  are  accuftomed  to  be  treated. 

Sir  Charles  then  fliewed  me  a  letter 
from  Signor  Jeronymo;  in  which  he 
acquaints  him  with  the  dangerous  way 
he  is  in.  He  tells  hrm,  that  his  life  is 
3.  burden  to  him.  He  wiflies  it  was 
brought  *o  itn-s  period.  He  does  not 
think  hinvfelf  in  fkilful  hand*.  He 
complains  moft  of  the  wound  which  is 
in  his  hip-joint;  and  which  has  hither- 
to baffled  the  art  both  of  the  Italian 
and  Frenth  furgeons  who  have  been 
confulted.  He  wifhes,  that  himielf 
and  Sir  Charles  had  been  of  one  coun- 
try, he  fays,  fmce  the  greateft  felicity 
he  now  has  to  wiih  for,  is  to  yield  up 
his  life  to  the  Giver  of  it,  in  the  arms 
of  his  Grsndifon. 

He  mentions  not  one  word  in  this 
ire  lancholy  letter  of  his  unhappy  fitter: 
which  Sir  Charles  accounted  for,  by 
fuppofing,  that  me  not  being  at  Bo- 
logna, they  kept  from  him,  m  his  de- 
plorable way,  every  thing  relaling  to 
her  that  was  likely  to  difturb  him.' 

H£  then  read  part  of  a.  letter  written 
in  EngJifh,  by  the  admired  Mrs.  Keau- 
mont ;  fome  of  the  contents  of  which 
were,  as  you  fhall  hear,  extremely  af- 
fe&ing. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  gives  him  in  it  an 
accouat  of  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy 
young  lady;  and  excufec  herfelf  for 
not  having  done  it  before,  in  anfwer  to 
his  requeit,  becaufe  of  an  indifpofition 
under  which  me  had  for  fomc  time 
lab  Hired,  which  had  hindered  her  from 
making  the  neceffary  enquiries. 

She  mentions,  that  the  lady  had  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  her  journey  ings 
from  place  to  pla^ej  and  from  her 


voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Naples,  art<I 
back  again;  and  blames  her  attend- 
ants, who,  to  quiet  her,  unknown  to 
their  principals,  for  fome  time,  kept 
her  in  expectation  of  feeing  her  cheva- 
lier, at  the  end  of  each  ;  for  her  more 
prudent  Camilla^  fhc  fays,  had  been 
hindered  by  illneis  from  attending  her, 
in  feveral  of  the  excurfions. 

They  had  a  fecond  time,  at  her  own 
requeft,  put  her  into  a  nunnery.  She. 
at  firft  was  fo  fedate  in  it,  as  gave  them 
hopes  :  but  the  novelty  going  off,  and 
one  of  the  fifters,  to  try  her,  having 
officioufly  aiked  her  to  go  with  her  into 
the  parlour,  where,  ihe  faid,  fhe  would 
be  allowed  to  conveiie  through  the 
grate  with  a  certain  Englifh  gentle - 
mar,  her  impatience,  on  her  dil'ap- 
pointment,  made  her  more  ungovern- 
able than  they  had  ever  known  her  j 
for  me  had  been,  for  two  hours  before, 
meditating  what  Ihe  fhould  fay  to  him. 

For  a  week  together,  fhe  was  vehe- 
mently intent  upon  being  allowed  to 
vifit  England;  and  had  engaged  her 
cou fins  Sebafliano  and  juliano  to  prp- 
mife  to  efcort  her  thither,  if  me  could 
obtain  leave. 

Her  mother  brought  her  off  this 
when  nolxjdy  elfe  could,  only  by  en- 
treating her,  for  her  fake,  never  to 
think  of  it  more. 

The  marchionefs  th<?n,  encouraged 
by  this  inftance  of  her  obedience,  took 
her  under  her  own  care :  but  the  young 
lady  going  on  from  flight  to  flight ; 
and  the  way  fae  was  in  vifibly  affecting 
the  health  of  her  indulgent  mother, 
dc6lor  was  found  who  was  abfolutel 
of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  harm 
lliods  would  avail  :  and  in  this  advice 
Lady  Sforza,  and  her  daughter  Lau- 
rana,  and  the  general  concurring,  fhe 
was  told,  that  fhe  muft  prepare  to  go 
to  Milan.  She  was  fo  earneft  to 
excufed  from  going  thither,  and  to 
permitted  to  go  to  Florence  to  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  that  they  gave  way  to 
entreaties  ;  and  the  marquis  himfelf, 
accompanying  her  to  Florence,  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Beaumont  to  take 
under  her  care. 

With  her  fhe  ftaid  three  weeks: 
was  tolerably  iedate  in  that  fpace 
time;  but  moft  fo,  when  me  was  talk- 
ing of  England,  and  of  the  Chevalier 
Crandifon,  and  his  fifters,  with  whoi 
fhf  wilhad  to  be  acquainted.  She  de 
lighted  to  fpeak  Englifh,  and  to 
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cf  the  tendernefs  and  goodnefs  of  her 
tutor;  and  of  what  he  faid  to  her, 
\rpon  fuch  and  fuch.  a  u'ojeft. 

At  the  three  weeks  end,  the  general 
made  her  a  vifit,  in  company  of  Lady 
za  ;  and  her  tdk  bchig  all  on  this 
iubjecl,  they  were  both  highly  u;T- 
p'.eafed;  and  hinted,  that  (he  wus  too 
much  indulged  in  it;  and  unhappily, 
ihe  repeating  fame  tender  pa  11  ages  that 
paned  in  the  interview  her  mother  had 
permitted  her  to  hold  with  the  cheva- 
lier, the  general  would  have  it,  that 
Mr.  Grariiiifon  had  defignedly,  from 
the  firft,  fought  to  give  himfelf  confe- 
tfuence  with  her;  and  exprelfcd  him- 
ielf, on  the  occafion,  with  gseat  vio- 
lence again  ft  him. 

He  carried  his  uifpleafure  to  extre- 
mity, and  obliged  her  to  go  away  with 
fiis  aunt  and  him  that  very  day,  to  her 
great  regret ;  and  as  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  and  of  the 
ladies  her  friends;  who  tenderly  loved 
the  innocent  <vi/ionary}  as  (bmetimes 
they  called  her.  And  Mrs.  Beaumont 
is  lure,  that  the  gentle  treatment  Ihe 
met  with  from  them,  would  in  time, 
though  perhaps  (lowly,  have  greatly 
helped  her. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  then  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  havfh  treatment  the  poor 
young  laxly  met  with. 

Sir  Charles  Grandifon  would  have 
flopped  reading  here.  He  faid,  he 
could  not  read  it  to  me,  without  fuch 
a  change  of  voice,  as  would  add  to  my 
pain,  as  well  as  to  hi?  own. 

Tears  often  dole  down  my  cheeks, 
when  I  read  the  letters  of  the  bilhop 
and  Sign  or  Jeronymo,  and  as  Sir 
Charles  read  a  part  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont's letter :  and  I  doubted  not  but 
what  was  to  follow  woukl  make  them 
flow.  Yet.  I  laid,  '  Be  pkafed,  Sir, 
*  to  k:t7>^7  read  on.  I  am  not  a  itran- 
«  ger  to  diltrefs.  I  can  pity  others, 
4  or  I  mould  not  deferve  pity  myfelf.' 

He  pointed  to  the  place,  and  with- 
drew to  the  window. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  fays,  that  the  poor 
mother  was  prevailed  upon  to  reii^n 
her  child  wholly  to  the  management 
of  Lady  Sforza,  and  her  daughter  Lau- 
Tana,  who  took  her  with  them  to  theft- 
palace  in  Milan. 

The  tender  parent,  however,  be- 
fought  them  to  fpare  all  unneceflary 
frverity;  which  they  promifed :  but 
laurana  obpiled  to  Camilla's  tend- 


ance. She  was  thought  too  indul- 
gent; and  her  fervant  Laura,  as  a 
more  manageable  perfon,  was  takea 
i.'hce.  And  O  how  cruelly,  as 
you  lln.ii  hear,  did  they  treat  her! 

Fathev  Marefootti.,  being  obliged  to 
viiit  a  dying  relation  at  Milan,  was- 
ddired  by  the  marchionefs  to  inforn> 
himfe'f  of  the  way  Iver  beloved  daugh- 
ter was  in,  and  of  the  methods  taken 
with  her,  Lady  Laurana  having  in  her 
letters  beaded  of"  both.  The  good 
father  acquainted  MrSi-Beaoiinout  with, 
the  following  particulars — 

Pie  was  furprized  to  find  a  difficulty 
reade  of  his  iceing  the  lady  :  but  in- 
(ilHng  on  it,  he  found  her  to  be  whollv 
fpiritlefs,  and  in  terror;  afraid  t"» 
fpeak,  afraid  to  look,  before  her  coufiu 
Laurana;  yet  ieerrung  to  want  to  com- 
plain to  him.  He  took  notice  of  this 
to  Laurana — *  O  father,'  faid  (he,  *  vre 
f  are  in  the  right  way,  I  affure  you ; 

*  when  we  had  her  firft,  her  chevalier, 
'  aral  an   interview   with  him,    were 

*  ever  in  her  mouth  ;  but  now  (lie  i# 
'  in  fuch  order,  that  (he  never  (peaks 

*  a  word  of  him/ — *  But  what,'  a(ktc! 
the  co-mpaflionate   father,    '  mtift  ihe 

*  have    iuf&red,     to    be    brought    to 

*  this  ?' — *  Don't  you,  father,  trouble? 
c  yourfelf  about  that,'  replied  the  cruel 
Laurana :    *  the   doctors   have    given 
'  their  opinion,  that  fome  feverity  wui> 
'  nece&ary.     It  is  all  for  her  good.' 

The  poor  lady  exprefTed  kerfclf  to 
him  with  earneftnefs,  after  the  veil } 
a  fubjetl  on  which,  it  feems,  they  in- 
dulged her ;  urging,  that  the  only  \vaj» 
to  fecure  her  health  of  mind,  if  it  could 
be  reftored,  was  to  yield  to  her  wimes. 
Lady  Sforza  {aid,  that  it  was  not  a 
point  tkat  (lie  herfelf  would  p:v/> ;  but 
k  v.'as  her  opinion,  that  her  family 
finned  in  oppofmg  a  divine  dedication  ; 
and,  perhaps,  their  daughter's  malady 
might  be  a  judgment  upon  them  for  it. 

The  father,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs, 
Beaumont,  aicribes  to  Lady  Sforza 
felf-interetted  motives  tor  her  conduct  j 
to  Laurana,  envy  on  account  of  L:uly 
Clementina's  fuperlor  qualities :  but 
nobody,  he  fays,  till  now,  doubted 
Laurana's  love  to  her. 

Father  Marefcotti  tiisn  gives  a  fliock- 
ing  inllance  of  the  barbarous  Laura- 
na's  treatment  of  the  noble  {-.iftVrer— - 

*  All  for  her  good.'' — Wretch  !  how  my 
heart   rifts   againft  her!     lier    fervant 
Laura,  under  rnru-uc'..  o;  cx.j-'£i-g  t» 

her 
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iier  Bologna  father,  in  tears,  acquaint- 
ed him  with  it.  It  was  perpetrated  but 
the  day  before. 

When  any  feverity  was  to  be  exer- 

ted upon  the  unhappy  lady,   Laura 

V»as  always  {hut  out  of  her  apartment. 

Her  lady  had  faid  fomething  that  the 

was  to  be  chidden  for.     Lady  S  for/a, 

who  was  not  altogether  fo  fevere  as  her 

daughter,  was  not   at  home.     Laura 

liftened  in  tears:  fhe  heard  Laurana  in 

great  wrath  with  Lady  Clementina, 

•and  threaten  her  —  and  her  young  lady 

break  out  to  this  effecl:  —  *  What  have 

I  clone  to  you,  Laurana,    to  be  fo 

uied  ?  —  You  are  not  the  coufin  Lau- 

rana you  ufed  to  be  ?  You  know  I 

am  not  able  to  help  myfelf  :    why 

do  you  call  me  crazy,  and  frantick, 

Laurana?'    [Vile  upbraider,  Lucy!] 

If  the  Almighty  has  laid  his  hand 

upon  me,  mould  I  not  be  pitied  ?' 

c  It  is  all  for  your  good!    It  is  all 

for  your  good,  Clementina  !     You 

could    not  always    have  fpoken   fo 

fenfibly,  coufin.* 

'  Cruel  Laurana!    You  loved   me 
once!—  I  have  no   mother,    as  you 
have.    My  mother  was  a  good  mo- 
ther :  but  fhe  is  gone  !  Or  I  am  gone, 
I  know  not  which/ 
She  threatened  her  then   with  the 
ftrait-waiftcoat,  a  punifhment  at  which 
the  unhappy  lady  was  always  greatly 
terrified.      Laura  heard   her  beg  and 
pray;    but  Laurana  coming  out,  me 
'   orced  to  retire. 


The  poor  young  lady  apprehending 
her  cruel  coufm's  return  with  the 
threatened  waiftcoat,  and  with  the  wo- 
ynan  that  ufed  to  be  brought  in  when 
they  were  difpofed  to  terrify  her,  went 
down  and  hid  herfelf  under  a  ftair- 
cafe,  where  fhe  was  foon  difcovered  by 
her  cloaths,  which  fhe  had  not  been 
careful  to  draw  in  after  her. 

O  Lucy!  how  I  wept!    '  How  in- 

fupportable  to  me,1  faid  Sir  Charles, 

would  have  been  my  reflections,  had 

my  confcience  told  me,  that  I  had 

been  the  wilful  caufe  of  the  noble 

Clementina's  calamity!' 

After  I  had  a  little  recovered,  Iread 

to  myfelf  the  next  paragraph,  which 

related,  that  the  cruel  Laurana  dragged 

the  fweet  fufferer  by  her  go\vn,   from 

her-  hiding-place,    inveighing   againft 

her,  threatening  her:   fhe,  all  p.  ,    at, 

refigned  her  hands  crolfed  on  her  ho- 

fom,    praying     for    mercy,     not    by 


fpeech,  but  by  her  eyes;  which,  how- 
ever, wept  not :  and  caufmg  her  to  be 
carriedupto  her  chamber,  there  punifli- 
ed  her  with  the  ftrait-waiilcoat,  as  fhe 
had  threatened. 

Father  Marefcotti  was  greatly  af- 
fe&ed  with  Laura's  relation,  as  well 
as  with  what  he  had  himfelf  obferved  : 
but  on  his  return  to  Bologna,  dreading 
to  acquaint  her  mother,  for  her  own 
fake,  with  the  treatment  her  Cle- 
mentina met  with,  he  only  faid,  he 
did  not  quite  approve  of  it ;  and  ad- 
vifed  her  not  to  oppofe  the  young  lady's 
being  brought  home,  if  the  bifhop  and 
the  general  came  into  it.  But  he  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  the  bifhop, 
who  wrote  to  the  general  to  join  with 
him  out  of  hand,  to  releafe  their  fifter 
from  her  prefent  bondage:  and  the 
general  meeting  the  bifhop,  on  a  fet  day 
at  Milan,  for  that  purpofe,  the  lady 
was  accordingly  releafed. 

A  breach  enfiied  upon  it,  with  Lady 
Sforza  and  her  daughter ;  who  would 
have  it  Clementina  was  much  better 
for  their  management.  They  had  by 
terror  broken  her  fpirit,  and  her  paf- 
fivenefs  was  reckoned  upon  as  an  in- 
dication of  amendment. 

The  marchionefs  being  much  indif- 
pofed,  the  young  lady,  attended  by  her 
Camilla,  was  carried  to  Naples  ;  where 
it  is  fuppofed  fhe  now  is.  Poor  young 
lady,  how  has  file  been  hurried  about! 
— But  who  can  think  of  her  coufin 
Laurana  without  extreme  indignation? 

Mrs.  Beaumont  writes,  that  the 
bifhop  would  fain  have  prevailed  upon 
his  brother  the  general  to  join  with  him 
in  an  invitation  to  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon  to  come  over,  as  a  laft  expedient, 
before  they  locked  her  up  either  in 
nunpery,  or  in  fome  private  houfe  ;  but 
the  general  would  by  no  means  come 
into  it. 

He  afked,  what  was  propofcd  to  b« 
the  end  of  Sir  Charles's  vitit,  were  all 
that  was  wifhed  from  it  to  follow,  in 
his  lifter's  reftored  mind  ? — He  never^ 
he  faid,  would  give  his  confent  that 
flie  fhould  be  the  wife  of  an  Englif 
proteftant. 

The  bifhop  declared,  that  he  was 
far  from  wifhing  her  to  be  fo  ;  but  ' 
was  for  leaving  that  to  after-confu 
ration.  Could  they  but  reftore  his 
fifter  .  ,  that  reafun,  co-ope- 

ratir;  principles,  might  an- 

f\vt:i  :  .      OS, 
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He  might  try  his  expedient,  the  ge- 
heral  faid,  with  all  his  heart :  but  he 
looked  upon  the  Chevalier  Grandifon 
to  be  a  man  of  art;  and  he  was  fure  he 
tnuft  have  entangled  his  fifter  by  me-* 
thods  imperceptible  to  her,  and  to 
them  ;  but  yet  more  efficacious  to  his 
ends,  than  an  open  declaration.  Had 
he  not,  he  afked,  found  means  to  fafci- 
nate  Olivia,  and  as  many  women  as  he 
fcame  into  company  with? — For  his 
part,  he  loved  not  the  chevalier.  He 
had  forced  him  by  his  intrepidity  to  be 
civil  to  him  :  but  forced  civility  was 
but  a  temporary  one.  It  was  his  way 
to  judge  of  caufes  by  the  effecls  :  and 
this  he  knew,  that  he  had  loft  a  fifter  who 
would  have  been  a  jewel  in  ths  crown 
bf  a  prince :  and  would  not  be  arifwer- 
able  for  confequences,  if  he  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  were  once  more  to 
meet,  be  it  where  it  would. 

Father  Marefcotti,  however,  join- 
ing, as  the  bifhop  writes,  with  him, 
and  the  marchionefs,  in  a  defire  to  try 
this  expedient;  and  being  fure  that  the 
marquis  and  Signor  Jeronymo  would 
hot  be  averfe  to  it,  he  took  a  reiblution 
to  write  over  to  him,  as  has  been  re- 
lated. 

.  This  Lucy,  is  the  ftate  of  the  un- 
happy cafe,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as 
tny  memory  will  ferve  to  give  it.  And 
what  a  rememberer,  if  I  may  make  a 
word,  is  the  heart  '.—Not  a  circum- 
ftance  efcapes  it. 

And  now  it  remained  for  me  to 
know  of  Sir  Charles,  what  anfwer  he 
ireturned. 

Was  not  my  fituation.  critical,  my 
8e?r  ?  Had  Sir  Charles  afked  my  opi- 
nion, before  he  had  taken  his  refolu- 
tions,  I  mould  have  given  it  with  my 
whole  heart,  that  he  mould  fly  to  the 
Comfort  of  the  poor  lady.  But  then 
he  would  have  ihewn  a  fufpeiife  un- 
worthy  of  Clementina  ;  and  a  com- 
pliment to  me,  which  a  good  man,  ib 
circumftanced,  ought  not  to  make. 

My  regard  for  him  (yet  what  a  poor 
affefted  word  is  regard!}  was  neverthe- 
lefs  as  ftrong  as  ever.  Generofity,  or 
rather  juftice  to  Clementina,  and  that  fo 
dften,  to  you,  avowed  regard  to  him, 
pulled  my  heart  two  ways.  I  thought 
I  wanted  to  confider  with  myfelf  for 
a  few  moments,  being  defirous  to  clear 
to  my  own  heart  the  conduct  that  I  was 
to  (hew  on  this  trying  occuiion,  as  well 
of  precipitation  as  oit  affe&iition  ;  and 


my  coufin  Reeves  juft  then  coming  in 
for  fomething  me  wanted,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  walk  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  ;  and  while  a  fhort  com- 
plimental  difcourfe  pafled  between 
them,  e  Harriet  Byron,'  faid  I  to  my- 
felf, <  be  not  mean.  Haft  thou  not 
the  example  of  a  Clementina  before 
thee!  Her  religion  and  her  lovej 
combating  together,  have  overturned 
the  noble  creature's  reafon.  Thou 
canft  not  be  called  to  fuch  a  trial : 
but  canft  thou  not  mew,  that  if  thou 
tuert.,  thou  coulclft  have  afted  great- 
ly, if  not  fo  greatly  ? — Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  is  juft :  he  ought  to  pre- 
fer to  thee  the  excellent  Clementina. 
Priority  of  claim,  companion  for  the 
noble  fufterer,  merits/o  fuperior! — t 
love  him  for  his  merits :  fhall  I  not 
love  merits,  nearly  as  great,  in  one 
of  my  onvn  fex  ?  The  rtruggle  will 
coft  thee  fomething :  but  try  to  be 
above  thyfelf.  Banifhed  to  thy  retire- 
ment, to  thy  pillow,'  thought  I, 
be  all  the  girL  Often  have  I  con- 
tended for  the  dignity  of  my  fex  j 
let  me  now  be  an  example  to  myfelf 9 
and  not  unworthy  in  my  own  eyes 
(when  I  come  to  reflect)  of  an  union, 
could  it  have  been  effected,  with  a 
man  whom  a  Clementina  looked  up 
to  with  hope.1 

My   coufin  being  withdrawn,  and 
Sir    Charles  approaching  me,    I    at- 
tempted to  aflame  a  dignity  of  afpecl, 
without  pride;  and  I  fpoke,  while  Ipirit 
was  high  in   me,  and  to  keep  myfelf 
up  to  it — <  My  heart  bleeds  Sir,  for  the 
'  diftrefles  of  your  Clementina.'1  [Yesj 
Lucy,  faid  I,  lyour  Clementina  :']  '  Be- 
yond expremon,  I  admire  the  great- 
nefs  of  her  behaviour ;  and  moft  iln- 
cerely  lament  her  diftreffes.     What, 
that  is  in  the  power  of  man,  cannot 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon  do  ?  You  have, 
honoured  me,   Sir,  with  the  title  of 
jijhr;  in  the  tendernefs  of  that  rela- 
tion, permit  me  to  fay,  that  I  dread 
the  efR6ts  of  the  general's  petulance: 
I  feel  next  for  you  the  pain  that  it 
muft  give  to  your  humane  heart  to 
be  once  more  perfonally  prefent  to 
the  woes  of  the  inimitable  Clemen- 
tina: but  I  am  fure  you  did  not  he- 
fitate  a  moment    about  leaving  all 
your  friends  here  in  England,  and 
refolving  to  haften  over  to   try,  at 
leaft,  what  can  be  done  for  the  noble 
fuffertr.' 

3  S  Had 
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Had  he  praifed  me  highly  for  this 
my  addrels  to  him,  it  would  have 
looked,  fuch  was  the  fituation  on 
both  fides,  as  it"  he  had  thought  this 
difinterelted  behaviour  in  me,  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  magnanimity, and 
felf-denial;  and,  of  eonfequence,  as 
if  he  had  fuppofcd  I  had  views  upon 
him,  which  he  wondered  I  could  give 
up.  His  is  the  molt  delicate  of  human 
minds  ! 

He  led  me  to  my  feat,  and  taking 
lik  by  me,  flill  ht-lding  my  pafiive 
kand— *  Ever  fince  I  have  had  the honour 

*  of  Mils  Byron's  acquaintance,  I  have 
«  confidered  her  as  one  of  the  mod  ex- 

*  cellent  of  women.      My  heart  de- 

*  mands  alliance  with  hers ;  and  hopes 

*  to    be   allowed    it's   claim,   though 

*  fuch  are  the  delicacies  of  lltuation, 

*  that  I  fcarcely  dare  truft  to  myfelf 

*  to   fpeak,   upon  the   iubjeft.     From 

*  the  firil,  I   called  Mifs  Byron  my 

*  littej-  5  but  (he  is  more,  to  me  than  the 

*  deareft  filter  ;  and   there  is  a  more 
•'  tender  friend  (hip  that  I  afpire  to  hold 

*  with  her,  whatever  may  be  the  ac- 

*  .  idents-  on  either  fide,  to  bar  a  far- 

*  thtr  wifh :  and  tins  I  mull  hope,  that 
*.  fhe-will  not  deny  me,  fo  long  as  it 
s  mail  be  confident  with  her  other  at- 

*  tachments.' 

He  pauled.  I  made  an  effort  to 
fpcak  :  bat  f perch  was  denied  me. 
j\ly  face,  as  I  fch:,  glowed  like  the 
•tire  before  me. 

'  My  heart,'  refumed  he,  (  is  ever 
<:  on  my  lips.  It  is  tortured  when  I 

*  cannot  fpeak  all  that  is  in  it.     Pro- 

*  fefjions    I    am    not   accuuomed   to 

*  make.     As    I  am  not  confciews  of 
".  being  unworthy  of  your  friendfhip,  I 
'  will  fuppofe  it  j  arvd  farther  talk  to 

*  you  of  my  affairs  and  engagements, 
'  as  that  tender  friendfhip  may  war- 

*  rant.' 

*  Sir,  you  do  me  honour,1  was.  all  I 
could  fay. 

.  '  I  had  a  letter  from  the  faithful 
Camilla,  I  hold  wot  a  correfpondence 
with  her  :  but  the  treatment  that  her 
young  lady  met  with,  of  which  flie 
had  got  fome  general  intimations, 
and  fome  words  that  the  bifhop  faid 
to  her,  which  exprefTed  his  wifhes 
that  I  would  make  them  one  more 
vifit  at  Bologna,  urged  her  to  write, 
begging  of  me,  for  Heaven's  fhk,,  to 
go  over-,i  But  uuleis  one  of  the  fa- 


E  mily  had  written  to  me,  and  by  corr> 
1  fent  of  others  of  it,  what  hope  had 
{  I  of  a  welcome,  after  I  had  betn 

*  often   refilled,  as    I    had  requefted 

*  while  I  was  in  Italy,  to  be  admitted 

*  to  the  prefence  of  the  lady,  who  was 

'  fo  defirous  of  one  interview  more —     j 
'•  efpecialry,  as  Mrs.  Beaumont  gave 
'  me  no  encouragement    to   go,    but 
'  the  contrary,  from  what  me  obierved 
'  of  the  inclinations  of  the  family. 
*  Mrs.  Beaumont  is  ftill  of  opinion, 

*  as  in  the  conclufion  of  the  letter  be- 
'  fore  you,  that  I  mould  not  go,  un- 
'  lefs  the  general  and  the  marquis  join 
'  their  requefts  to  thofe  of  the  mar- 

*  chionefs,    the   bifliop,   and-    Father 
1  Marefcotti.     But  I  had  no   fooner 
'  perilled    the  bifliop's  letter,  than   I 

*  wrote,  that  I  would  molt  chearfully 
1  comply  with  his  wiUves  :    but   that 

*  I  mould"  be  glad  that  I  might  not  be 

*  under  any  obligation  to  go  farther 
c  than  Bologna ;  where  I  might  have 
6  the  happinefs  to  attend  my  Jerony- 

*  mo,  as  well  as  his  filter.' 

I  had  a  little  twitch  at  my  heart,. 
Lucy.  I  was  forry  for  it :  but  my 
judgment  was  entirely  with  him. 

*  And  now,  Madam,  you  will  won* 

*  der,  that  you  fee  not  any  prepara- 
**  tions  for' my  departure.     All  is  pre- 
c  pared :  I  only  wait  for  the  company 
4  of  one  gentleman,   who  is    fettling. 

*  his  affairs  with  all  expedition  to  go 

*  with  me.      He  is  an  able,  a   fkilful 

*  furgeon,  who  has  had  great  practice 

*  abroad,  and  in  the  armies  :  and  hav- 

*  ing    acquired    an   eafy   fortune,    is 

*  come  to  fettle  in  his  native  country. 
f  My  Jeronymo  expreffcs  himfelf  dii- 

*  fatisfied  with  his  furgeons.     IfJV.ir. 

*  LOWTHF.R     can    be    of     fervice  ta 

*  him,  how  happy   mall   I  think  my- 
^  felf !  And  if  my  prefence  can  be  a 

*  means  to  reftore  the. noble  Clemen- 
'  tina  —  But    how    dare    I    hope   it? 
c  — And  yet  I  am  perluaded,  that  in^ 

*  her  cafe,  and  with  fuch  a  temper  of* 
'  mind,  (unufed  to  hardfhip  and  oppo- 
f  fition  as  fhc  had  been)  the  only  way 

*  to  recover  her,  would  have  been  by 
'  complying  with  her  in   every  thing 

*  that  her  heart  or  head  was  earneiily 
f  fet  upon  :   for    what    controul    was 
'  Decenary  to  a  young  lady,  who  never, 
'  even   in   the  height  of  her  malady, 
'  uttered  a  wifh  or  thought  that 

«  contrary  to  her  duty  either 
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"*  or  her  parents;  nor  yet  to  the  honour 
'<  of  her  name ;  and,  allow  me,  Ma- 

*  dam,  to  fay,  to  the  pride  of  her  fex  ? 

*  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  go  to 

*  Paris,'  proceeded  he,  '  from  the  will 

*  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Danby.  I  (hall 
(lop  there  for  a  day  or  twe  only,  in 
order  to  put  things  in.  a  \vay  For  my 

*  laft  hand,  on  my  return  .from  Italy. 
c  When  I  am  in  Italy,  I  (hall  per- 

'  haps   be   enabled   to  adjuft   two  or 
'  three  accoxmts    that  (land   out,    in 
«  relation  to  the  affairs  of  my  ward. 
<  This  day  at  dinner  I  (hall  fee  Mrs.- 

*  Oldham,  and   her  fons  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  at  tea,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  and 

'  her  hu(band,   and   Captain  Salmo- 
'  net. 

*  To-morrow,  I  hope  for  the  ho- 

*  nourof  your  company,  Madam,  and 

*  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Reeves's  at  dinner: 
'  and  be  fo  good  as  to  engage  them  for 

*  the  reft  of  the  day.     You  rauft  not 

*  <leny  me ;  becaufe  I  (hall  want  your 
'  influence  upon  Charlotte,   to  make 

*  her  fix  Lord  G.'s  happy  day,  that  I 
<  may  be  able  to  fee  their  hands  united 

*  before  I  fet  out  j  as  my  return  wili 
'  "be  uncertain — ' 

Ah,  Lucy  !  more  twitches  juft  then  ! 

*  Thurfday  next  is  the  day  fixed  for 
'  the  triple  marriage  of  the  Danby' s. 
'  I  have  promifed  to  give  Mifs  Danby 
'  to  Mr.  Galliard,  and  to  dine  with 

*  them  and  their  friends  at  Enfield. 

*  If  I   can  fee   my  Lord  W.  and 
Charlotte  happy  before  I  go,  I  (hall 

*  be  highly  gratified. 

'  It  is  a.nother  of  my  wi flies,  to  fee  my 

*  friend  Beauchamp  in  England  firft, 

*  and  to  leave  him  in  poffeffion  of  his  fa- 
'*  ther's  love,   and  of  his  mother-in- 
'  law's  civility.  Dr.  Bartlettandhewill 
'  foe  happy  in  each  other.     I  (hall  cor- 
'  refpond  with  the  do-ftor.     He  greatly 
'  admires  you,  Madam,  and  will  com- 

*  municate  to  you  all  you  fhall  think 
'  worthy   of  your  notice,  relating  to 

*  the  proceedings  of  a  man  who  will 
'  always  think  himfelf  honoured  by 
'  your  enquiries  after  him.' 

Ah,  Lucy!  Sir  Charles  Grandifon 
then  fighed.  He  feemed  to  look  more 
than  he  fpoke.  I  will  not  promife  for 
»ny  heart,  if  he  treats  me  with  more 
than  the  tendernefs  of  friendmip :  if 
he  gives  me  room  to  think  that  he  wi(hes 
*— But  what  can  he  wi(h  ?  He  ought 
to  lie,  he  jnufl  be,  Clementina's  ;  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  happy, 
if  I  cjin  maintain  tbe  fecond  lace  ia 
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his  friend/hip  $  and  when  he  offers  me 
this,  (hall  I,  Lucy,  be  fo  little  as  to  be 
difpleafed  with  the  man,  who  cannot, 
be  to  me  all  that  I  had  once  hoped  he 
could  be  ?— No  !— He  (hall  be  the  fame 
glorious  creature  in  my  eyes  ;  I  will 
admire  his  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind:  and  I  will  think  him 
intitled  to  my  utmoft  gratitude  for  the 
protection  he  save  me  from  a  man  of 
violence,  and  for  the  kindnefs  he  has 
already  (hewn  me.  Is  not  friendfhip 
the  balis  of  my  love  ?  And  does  he  not 
tender  me  that  ? 

Neverthelefs,  at  the  time,   do  what 

I  could,  I  found  a  tear  ready  to  ftaru 

My  heart  was  very  untoward,  Lucy; 

and   I  was    guilty  of  a  little  female 

turn.     When  I  found  the  twinkling; 

of  rny  eyes  would  not  dilperfe  the  too 

ready  drop,  and  felt  it  dealing  down. 

my  cheek,  I  wiped  it  off— '  The  poor 

Emily,1  faid  I—-'  She  will  be  grieved 

at  parting  with  you.  Emily  loves  her 

guardian.' 

'  And  I  love  my  ward.  I  once 
had  a  thought,  Madam,  of  begging 
your  protection  of  Emily :  but  as  I 
have  two  filters,  I  think  (he  will  be 
happy  under  their  wings,  and  in  the 
protection  of  my  good  Lord  L.  and 
the  rather  as  I  have  no  doubt  of 
overcoming  her  unhappy  mother,  by 
making  her  hulbaad  s  intereft  a  gua- 
ranty for  her  tolerable,,  if  not  good, 
behaviour  to  her  child.' 
I  wasglad  to  carry  my  thoughts  out 
of  myfelf,  as  I  may  fay,  and  from  my 
own  concerns.  '  We  all,  Sir/ faid  I, 
look  upon  Mr.  Beauchamp  as  a  fu^- 
ture — ' 

*  Hu(band  for  Emily,  Madam?"  in,- 
errupted  he — *  It  muft  not  be  at  my  mo- 
tion. My  friend  (hall  be  intitled  to 
(hare  with  me  my  whole  erfote  :  but 
I  will  never  feek  to  iead  the  choice 
of  my  WARD.  Let  Emily,  (bine 
time  hence,  find  out  the  hufband  (he 
(he  can  be  happy  with  ;.  Beauchamp 
the  wife  he  can  love  :  Emily,  if  I 
can  help  it,  (hall  not  be  the  wife  of 
any  man's  convenience.  Beauchamp 
is  nice.,  and  I  will  be  as  nice  for  my 
WARD.  And  the  more  fo,  as  I  hope 
(he  herfelf  wants  not  delicacy. 
There  is  a  cruelty  in  perfuaiion, 
where  the  heart  rejects  the  perfon 
propofed,  whether  the  urger  be  pa- 
rent or  guardian.' 

'  Lord^blefs  me,'  thought  I, «  what 
<  a  nun  is  tkis !' 

3  S  *  «  Do 
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'  Do  you  expect  Mr.  Beauchamp 
'  foon,  Sir  ?' 

<  Every  day,  Madam.* 

*  And  is  it  poflible,  Sir,  that  you 
e  can   bring  all  thefe   things  to  bear 
'  before  you  leave  England,  and  go  fo 
«  foon  ?' 

*  I    fear   nothing  but    Charlotte's 
'  whimfies.     Have  you,  Madam,  any 
'  reafon  to  apprehend  that  ihe  is  averfe 
'  to  an  alliance  with  Lord  G.  !    His 
'  father  and  aunt  are  very  importunate 
'  for  an  early  celebration.' 

«  None  at  all,  Sir.' 
'  Then  I  lhall  depend  much  upon 
c  your's,  and  Lord  and  Lady  L.'s  in- 
'  fluence  over  her.' 

He  be.fought  my  excufe  for  detain- 
ing my  attention  fo  long.  Upon  his 
motion  to  go,  my  two  coufms  came 
in.  He  took  even  a  folemn  leave  of 
rne,  and  a  very  refpeclful  one  of  them. 
I  had  kept  up  my  fpirits  to  their  ut- 
moft  ftretch :  I  defired  my  coufms 
to  excufe  me  for  a  few  minutes  ;  his 
departure  from  me  was  too  folemn  ; 
and  I  hurried  up  to  my  clofet ;  and  after 
a  few  involuntary  fobs,  a  flood  of 
tears  relieved  me.  I  befought,  on  my 
knees,  peace  to  the  difturbed  mind  of 
the  excellent  Clementina,  calmnefs  and 
refignation  to  my  own,  and  fafety  to 
Sir  Charles.  And  then,  dryingmyeyes 
at  the  glafs,  I  went  down  flairs  to  my 
coufms ;  and  on  their  enquiries  (with 
looks  of  deep  concern)  after  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  red  eyes,  I  faid,  *  All  is 
over !  All  is  over !  my  dear  coufms. 
I  cannot  blame  him  :  he  is  all  that 
is  noble  and  good — I  can  fay  no 
more  juft  now.  The  particulars 
you  mall  have  from  my  pen.' 
I  went  up  flairs  to  write  :  and  ex- 
cept for  one  half  hour  at  dinner,  and 
another  at  tea,  I  flopped  not  till  I  had 
done. 

And  here,  quite  tired,  uneafy,  vexed 
with  rnyfelf,  yet  hardly  knowing  why, 
I  laid  down  nsy  pen — Take  what  I 
have  written,  ipy  dear  coufm  Reeves: 
if  you  can  read  it,  do ;  and  then  dif- 
patch  it  to  my  Lucy. 

But,  on  fecon'd  thoughts,  I  will 
{hew  it  to  the  two  ladies,  and  Lord  L. 
Lefore  it  is  fent  away.  They  will  be 
curious  to  kncnv  what  pa/Ted  in  a  con- 
verfation,  where  the  critical  circum- 
fiarsces  both  of  us  were  in,  required  a 
delicacy  which  I  am  not  fure  was 
fo  v/ell  obfeived  on  my  fide,  as  on  his. 


I  fhall,  I  know,  have  their  pity ;  but 
let  nobody  who  pities  not  the  noble 
Clementina,  mew  any  for 
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coming  before,  and  defired  to  know 
what  had  paffed  between  her  brother 
and  me  this  morning.  I  gave  her  the 
letter,  which  I  had  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore concluded.  He  had  owned,  fhe  faid, 
that  he  had  breakfafted  with  me ;  and 
fpoke  of  me  to  her,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
L.  with  an  ardour  that  gave  them  plea  - 
fure.  She  put  my  letter  into  her  bo- 
fom,  '  I  may,  I  hope,  Harriet.'—'  If 

*  you  pleafe  Madam,'  faid  I. 

"  If  you  pleafe,  Madam,"  repeated 
fhe  ;  *  and  with  that  do-lo-rous  accent 
'too,  my  Harriet ! — My  fifter  and  I 
'  have  been  in  tears  this  morning: 
'  Lord  L.  had  much  ado  to  forbear, 

*  Sir  Charles  will  foon  leave  us.' 

'  It  can't  be  helped,  Charlotte.  Did 
'  you  dine  to-day  in  St.  James'^ 
'  Square?' 

'  No,  indeed  ! — My  brother  had  a 
'  certain  tribe  with  him  ;  and  the  <wo- 
t  man  alfo  !  It  is  very  difficult,  I  be- 

*  lieve,   Harriet,    for  good  people  to 
'  forbear  doing   fometimes  more  than 

*  goodnefs  requires  of  them.' 

'  Could  you  not,  Charlotte,  have 
'  fat  at  table  with  them  for  one  hour  or 
'  two?' 

*  My  brother  did  not  afk  me.     H$ 
'  did  not  expeft  it.     He  gives  every 
'  body  their  choice,  you  know.     He 
'  told  me  laft  night  who  were  to  dine 
'  with  him   to-day,   and   fuppofed    I 
'  would  chufe  to  dine  with  Lady  L. 
'  or  with  you,  he  was   fo  free  as  to 
'  fay.' 

'  He  did  us  an  honour,  which  you 
'  thought  too  great  a  one.  But  if  he 
'  /talked  you,  Charlotte — ' 

*  Then  I  mould  have  bridled.     In- 
'  deed,  I  afked  him,    if  he  did  not 
'  over- do  it.' 

'  What  was  his  anfwer  ?' 
<  Perhaps  he  might— "  But  I,"  faid 
«  he, 
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'?'  he,  te  may  never  fee  Mrs.  Oldham 
f  again.  I  want  to  inform  myfelf  of 
"  her  future  intentions,  with  a  view 
*c  (over-do  it  again,  Charlotte!)  to 
"  make  her  eafy  and  happy  for  life. 
?'  Her  children  are  in  the  world  ^  I 
"  want  to  give  her  a  credit  that  will 
"  make  her  remembered  by  them, 
«  as  they  grow  up,  with  duty.  I 
«'  hope  I  am  fuperior  to  forms.  She 
"  is  confcious.  I  can  pity  her.  She 
*'  is  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  intitled  to  a 
.«'  place  at  any  man's  table  to  whom 
."  fhe  never  was  a  fervant.  She  never 
"  was  mine." 

'  And  what,  Mifs  Grandifon,  could 

*  you  fay  in  anfwer?'  afked  I. 

*  What ! — Why  I  put  up  my  lip.' 

*  Ungracious  girl  !' 

*  I  can't  help  it.     That  may  become 

*  a  man  to  do  in  fuch  cafes  as  this,  that 

*  would  not  a  woman.' 

'  Sir  Charles  wants  not  delicacy,  my 
«  dear,'  faid  I. 

*  He  muft  fuppofe,    that  I  mould 

*  have  fat  fwelling,  and  been  referved  : 
he  was  right  not  to  afk  me — So  be 
quiet,  Harriet — And  yet,    perhaps, 
you  would  be  as  tame  to  a  hufband's 
miftrefs,  as  you  feem  favourable  to  a 
father's.' 

She  then  put  on  one  of  her  arch 
Jooks— 

*  The  cafes  differ,  Charlotte — But  do 

*  you  know  what  patted  between  the 
f  generous    man,    and    the    mortified 
f  woman  and  her  children  ;  mortified 
'  as  they  muft  be  by  his  goodnefs  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  5  I  had  curiofity  enough 

*  to  afk  Dr.  Bartlett  about  it  all.' 
«  Pray,  Charlotte—' 

'  Dr.  Bartlett  is  favourable  to  every 

*  body,  finners  as  well  as  faints — He 

*  began  with  praifmg  the  modefty  of 

*  her  drefs,  the  humility  of  her  beha- 
f  viour:    he    faid,   that  me  trembled 

*  and  looked  down,  till  fhe  was  re- 
'  affured  by  Sir  Charles.     Such  crea- 
'  tures  have  all  their  tricks,  Harriet.' 

*  You,  Charlotte,  are  not  favour- 
f  able  to  finners,  and  hardly  to  faints. 

*  But  pray  proceed.' 

*  Wrhy,  he  re-affured  the  woman,  as 
'  I  told  you :   and  then  proceeded   to 

*  afk  many  queftions  of  the  elder  Old- 

*  ham — I  pitied  that  young  fellow — to 
'  have  a  mother  in  his  eye,  whofe  very 
.'  tendernefs  to  the  young  ones  kept 
'  alive  the  fenfe  of  her  guilt.     And 
1  yet  what  would  fhe  have  been,  had 


*  fhe  not  been  doubly  tender  to  the  in" 

*  nocents,    who  were  born   to  /harn« 
'  from  her  fault  ?  The  young  man  ac- 

*  knowledged  a  military  genius,  and 

*  Sir  Charles  told  him,  that  he  would, 

*  on  his  return  from  a  journey  he  was 

*  going  to  take,  confider  whether   hs 
'  could  not  do  him  fervice  in  the  way 

*  he  chofe.     He  gave  him,  it  feems,  a 
'  brief  lecture  on  what  he  mould  ain^ 

*  to  be,  and  what  avoid,  to  qualify  him- 

*  felf  for  a  man  of  true  honour;  and 
e  fpoke  very  handfomely  of  fuch  gen.-* 

*  tlemen  of  the  army  as  are  real  gen- 
'  tlemen.     The  young  fellow,'  conti- 
nued Mifs  Grandifon,  '  may  look  upoa 
'  himfelf  to  be  as  good  as  provided  for, 

*  fince  my  brother  never  gives  the  moil 

*  dittant  hope,  that  is  not  followed  by 

*  abfolute   certainty,    the  firft  oppor- 

*  tunity,  wtthntqfers,  but  which  he 

*  can  make. 

*  He  took  great  notice  of  die  little 

*  boys.     He  dilated  their  hearts,  and 

*  fet  them  a  prating  j  and  was  pleafed 

*  with  their  prate.     The  doctor,  who 

*  had  never  feen  him  before  in  the  com- 

*  pany  of  children,  applraided  him  for 

*  his  vivacity,  and  condefcending  talk 

*  to  them.      The  tendereft  father  in 

*  the  world,  he  faid,  could  not  have 
'  behaved  more   tenderly,  or   (hewed 

*  himfelf  more  delighted  with  his  own 
'  children,  that  he  did  with  thofe  brat* 
1  of  Mrs.  Oldham.' 

*  Ah,  Charlotte  !  And  is  it  out  of 
'  doubt,  that  you  are  the  daughter  of 

*  Lady   Grandifon,   and  fifler  of  Sir 
'  Charles  Grandifon  ?— Well,   but  I 
'  believe  you  are — Some  children  take 
'  after  the  father,  fome  after  the  mo- 

*  ther  ! — Forgive  me,  my  dear.' 

*  But  I  won't.     I  have  a  great  mind 
'  to  quarrel  with  you,  Harriet.' 

'  Pray  don't :   becaufe  I  could  nei- 

*  ther  help,  nor  can  be  forry  for,  what 

*  I  have  faid.     But  pray  proceed.' 

*  Why  he  made  prefents  to  the  chil- 

*  dren.     I  don't  know  what  they  were; 

*  nor   could   the  doctor  tell  me.      f 

*  fuppofe  very  handfome  ones  j  for  he 
'  has  the  fpirit  of  a  prince.     He  en- 
'  quired  very  particularly  after  the  cir- 

*  cumltances  of  the  mother ;  and  was 

*  more  kind  to  her  than  many  people 
'  would  be  to  their  own  mothers.— 
'  He  can  account  for  this,  I  fuppofe-— 
<  though   /  cannot.     The  woman,  it 

*  is  true,  is  of  a  good  family,  and  fo 

*  forth  :  but  that  enhances  her  crime. 

•  Natural 
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e  Natural  children  abound  in  the  pre- 
'  fent  a^e.     Keeping   is  fafhionable. 

*  Good  "men  fhould  not  countenance 

*  fuch  wretches. — But  my  brother  and 

*  you  are  charitable  creatures  ! — -With 
«  all   my  heart,  child.     Virtue,  how- 

*  ever,  has  at  lead  as  much  to  fay  on 

*  one  fide  of  the  queftion  as  on  the 

*  other.' 

'  When  the  poor  children  are  in  the 

*  world,  as  your  brother  faid — When 
f  the  poor  women  are  penitents,  true 

*  penitents — Your  brother's  treatment 

*  of  Mrs.  Giffard  was  different.     He 
c  is  in  both  inftances  an   imitator   of 
(  the  Almighty  5    an  humbler  of  the 
'  impenitent,    and   an   encourager  of 

*  thole  who  repent.' 

'  Well,  well  :  he  is  undoubtedly  a 
'  good  fort  of  young  man  ;  and,  Har- 
'  riet,  you  are  a  good  fort  of  young 

*  woman.     "  Where  much  is  given, 
'  much  is  required:"  but  I  have  not 
'  given  me   fuch   a  large  quantity  of 
f  charity  as  either  of  you  may  boait  : 
'  and  how  can  I  help  it?    But,  how- 
'  ever,  the  woman  went  away  blefftng 

*  andpraifing  him  ;  and  that,  the  doc- 
'  tor  fays,  more  with  her  eyes,  than 

*  (he  was  able  to  do  in  words.     The 

*  elder  youth  departed  in  rapturous  re- 

*  verence :    the  children    hung   about 
'  his  knees,    on  their* s.     The  doclor 

*  will  have  it,  that  it  was  without  bid- 

*  ding — Perhaps  fo — He  raifed   them 

*  by   turns  to    his   arms,    and  killed 
'  them.— Why,    Harriet !    your  eyes 

*  gMen,    child.      They  would   have 
'  run  over,  I  fuppofe,  had  you  been 

*  there!   Is  it,  that  your  heart  is  weak- 

*  ened  with  your  prefcnt  fituation  ?   I 

*  hope  not.     No,  you  area  good  crea- 
'  ture  !  And  I  fee  that  the  mention  of 
'  a  behaviour  greatly  generous,  how- 

*  ever  (lightly    made,    will   have  it's 
'  force  upon   a  heart  fo  truly  benevo- 
'  lent  as  yours.     You  mil  ft  be  Lady 

*  Grandifon,    my   dear :    indeed   you 
'  muft. — Well,  but  I  muft  be  gone. 
'  You  dine  with   us  to-morrow,  my 
'  brother  fays.' 

«  He  did  afk  me  ;  and  defired  me  to 

*  engage  mv  coufms.     But  he  repeated 

*  not  the    invitation   when    he  went 

*  away.1 

*  He  depends  upon  your  coming: 
'  and  fo  do  we.  lie  is  to  talk  to  me 
'  before  you,  it  feems  5  I  can't  tell 

*  about  what :  but  by  his  hurrying  on 


'  every  thing,  it  is  plain  he  is  prepar» 

*  ing  to  leave  us.' 

'  He  is,  Madam.' 
"He  is,  Madam  !"     And  with  that 
'  dejected  air,  and  mendicant  voice— 

*  Speak  up  like  a  woman !  — The  fooner 

*  he  fets  out,  if  he  muft  go,  the  fooner 
(  he  will  return.     Come,  come,  Har- 
(  riet,   you  Jhall  be  Lady  Grandifon 
'  ftill— Ah !  and  tiutfigb  too  !    Thefe 

*  love-fick  folks  have  a  language  that 
'  nobody  elfe  can   talk  to   them  in." 
And  then  me  affeftedly  fighed — «  Is 
'  that    right,    Harriet?' — She   fighed 
again — «  No,  it  is  not:  I  never  knew 

*  what  a  figh  was,  but  when  my  father 
'  vexed  my  lifter  ;  and  that  was  more 

*  for  fear  he  mould  one  day  be  as  cruel 

*  to  me,  than  for  her  fake.     We  can 

*  be  very  generous  for  others,  Harriet, 
'  when  we  apprehend  that  one  day  we 

*  may  want  the   fame  pity  ourfelveS. 

*  Our   beft  paJHons,    my  dear,   have 
'  their  mixtures  of  felf-love.' 

*  You  have  drawn  a  piclure  of  hu- 
'  man  nature,  Charlotte,  that  I  don't 
«  like.' 

«  It  is  a  likenefs  for  all  that.' 
She  arofe,  (hatched  my  hand,  hurried 
to  the  door—'  Be  with  us,  Harriet— 
and  coufm  Reeves — as  foon  as  you 
can  to-morrow. — I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  my  dear,'  (to  me!)  '  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  things  before 
dinner.  Remember  we  dine  ear- 

ty.1 

Away  fhe  fluttered — Happy  Mif* 
Grandifon  !  What  charming  fpirits  fti£ 
hast 
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MISS   Jervois   came  to  me  thii 
morning  by  fix  j  impatient,  as 
fhe  faid,  to  communicate  good  news  to 
me.     I  was  in  my  clofet  writing.     I 
could  not  fleep. 

'  I  have  feen  my  mother,'  faid  me  ; 
'  and  we  are  good  friends.     Was  fhe; 

*  ever  unkind  to  me,  Madam  ?' 

'  Dear  creature,'  faid  I,  and  clafped 
her  to  my  bofom,  '  you  are  a  fweet 

*  girl !  Oblige  me  with  the  particu- 
'  lars.' 

Let  me,  Lucy,  give  you,  as  near 
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»s  I  can  recollect,  the  amiable  young 
creature's  words  and  actions  on  this 
occafion. 

*  Sit  down,    my  love,"1    faid    I.— 
'  What !    when  I  am  talking  of  a  re- 
'  conciled  mother !  And  to  dear  Mil's 
'  Byron  ! — No,  indeed.' 

She  often  held  out  one  open  hand, 
\vhile  the  fore- finger  of  the  other,  in 
full  action,  patted  it ;  as  at  other  times 
both  were  fpreacl,  with  pretty  wonder 
and  delight :  and  thus  flie  began — 

*  Why,    you   mult    know,    it   was 
'  about  fix  o'clock  yefterd?y  afternoon, 
'  that  my  mother  and  her  hulband,  and 

*  Captain    Salmonet,    came.      I   was 
f  told  of  their  viilt,  but  two  hours  be- 
'  fore  :  and  when  the  coach  flopped, 

*  and  I  at  the  window  faw  them  alight, 

*  I  thought  I  fhouldhave  fainted  away. 

*  I  would  have  given  half  I  was  worth 

*  in  the  world  to  have  been  a  hundred 

*  miles  off. 

*  Dr.  Bartlett  was  there,    and  re- 
'  ceived  them.     My  guardian  was  un- 

*  expectedly  engaged   in  anfwering  a 

*  letter  fent  him  by  Lord  W.  for  which 

*  a  gentleman  waited :  but   they  had 

*  not  been  ther«  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

*  when  he  entered,  and  made  apolo- 
«  gies  to  them  in  his  ufual   gracious 

*  manner.      Never,    the  doctor   lavs, 
1  did  any  body  look   fo  refpectfui  as 
'  the  major  and  the  captain  ;  and  they 
«  would  have  made  apologies  to  my 
«  guardian,  for  their  laft  behaviour  to 
'  him  ;  but   he  would   not  let  them. 
'  And  my  mother,  the   doctor   lays, 
'  from  the  very  firft,  behaved  prettily. 

*  The  moment  Ihe  alked  for  me,  my 

*  giurrdian    himfelf    condefcended  to 

*  come  up  to  me,  and  took  my  hand — 
'  Was  not  that  very  good  of  him  ?— 
"  My  dear,"  faid  he,    as  he  led  me 
'  down  ftairs,  (and  fpoke  fo   kindly) 
**  don't  tremble  fo  :  am   I   not  with 
"  you? — Your   mother  is  very  calm 
€l  and  compofed :  you  muft  alk   her 
<e  blelfing.     I  fliall   eafe  your  tender 
*<  heart  of  every  pang.     I  fliall  hint  to 
"  you  what  to  do,    and  how  to  be- 
"  have  to  the  gentlemen,  as  occafions 
"  arife." 

*  He  had  no  fooner  faid  the  words, 

*  than   the   drawing-room  door  gave 

*  way  to  his  hand,  and  I  was  in  the 

*  room  with  him. 

4  Down  on  my  knees  dropt  I — as  I 
c  now  do  to  you:  but  I  could  not 
«  fpsakf  Thus  1  did.'  [And  flie  kif- 
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fed  my  hand,  and  bowed  her  face  upon 
it.]  *  And  my  mother  railed  me— - 
You  muft  raife  me,  Madam — Yesy 
juft  fo — And  Ihe  kilfed  me  tooy  and 
wept  on  my  neck  ;  and  called  m« 
pfetty  names  ;  and  encouraged  me, 
and  fai'd  flie  loved  me,  as  flie  loved 
her  own  foul—' And  I  was  encou- 
raged. 

*  My   guardian  then,  with  the  ai»? 
and   manner   of  a  gracious  prince, 
took  my  hand.,  and  prefented  it  firll 
to  the  major,  then  to  the  captain  j 
and  they  each  killed  my  hand,  and 
fpoke  in  my  praiie,  I  can't  tell  how 
many  fine  things. 

"  Major,"  faid  my  guardian,  when 

he  prefented  me  to  him,  *'  you  mulfe 

'  excufe  the  dear  child's  we.iknefs  of 

Ipiriis  \  flie  wi flies  you  all  happinefs. 

*'  en  your  nuptials.     She  has  let  me 

"  know,  that  Ihe  is  very  defirous  to 

"  do    you    fervice   for    her  mother's. 

"  lake." 

*  The  major  fwore  by  his  foul,  I 

*  was  an  angel ! — 

*  Captain   Salmonet   faid,    that   by 
'  his    falvation,    I   was   a    charming 

*  young  lady  ! 

'  My  mother  wept — "  O  Sir!"  faid 
'  fhe  to  my  guardian  :  and  dropping 
'  down  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  not 
'  a  word  more  could  flie  fpeak. 

*  I  ran  to  her,  and  clalped  my  arm* 

*  about  her.     She  wept  the  more  :  I 

*  \viped  her  eyes  with  her  own  hand- 

*  kerchief  5   I  told  her  it  went  to  my 

*  heart  to  fee  her  cry ;  I   begged  Ihe 

*  would  fpare  me  this  grief. 

*  She  clafped  her  arms  then  about 
'  me,  and   killed  my  check,  and  my 
1  forehead.     "  O,"  thought  I,  "  it  is 
"  very  good  of  you,  my  dear  mo- 
"  ther." 

*  Then   came  my  guardian  to  us, 
'  and  he  kindly  took  my  mother's  hand 
'  and  conducted  her  to  the  fire-fide; 

*  and  he  led  me,  and  placed  me  by 
'  her,  at  the  tea-table ;  and  he  made 

*  the  major  and  the  captain  fit  down 
'  by  him  :  fo  much  gracioufnefs  in  his 
'  countenance.     O  Madam,  I  fliall  be 

*  an  idolater,  I  am  afraid.     And  he 
'  faid,    "  Emily,  my   dear,  you  will 
"  make  tea  for  us. — My  fifter  dined 
<l  abroad,  Madam,"  to   my  mother. 
'  — "  Yes,  Sir,  I  will,"  faid  1 $  and, 

*  I  was  as  lively  as  n.  bird. 

'•  But  before  the  fen-ants  come  in, 

*'  Let  me  tell  you,  MacUai,"  faid  he, 

«;  what 
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"  what  Mifs  Jervois  has  propofed  to 
*c  me." — They  were  in  filent  expec- 
*  tation. 

"  She  has  defired  that  you,  major, 
*e  will  accept  from  her,  for  your  mu- 
4<  tual  ufe,  of  an  additional  jool.'a 
*4  year ;  whicli  I  ihall  order  to  be  paid 
"  you  quarterly,  during  Mrs.  O'Ha- 
*'  ra's  life,  not  doubting  but  you  will 
*'  make  her  as  happy  as  it  is  in  your 
'*  power  to  make  her." 

*  My  mother  bowed,  coloured  with 
'  gratitude,  and  looked  obliged. 

"  And  me  begs  of  you,  Madam/* 
'  turning  to  my  mother,  "  that  you 
**  will  accept,  as  from  the  major, 
€e  another  lool.  a  year,  for  pin-mo- 
"  ney,  which  he,  or  which  you,  Ma- 
"  dam,  will  draw  upon  me  for;  alfo 
"  quarterly,  if  you  chufe  not  to  trou- 
tf  ble  him  to  do  it:  for  this  zool.  a 
'*  year  mult  be  appropriated  to  your 
"  fole  and  feparate  ufe,  Madam — and 
"  not  be  fubjeft  to  your  controul,  Ma- 
"  jor  O'Hara." 

"  Good  God,  Sir  !"  faid  the  major — 
*c  What  a  wretch  was  I,  the  laft  time 
ft  I  was  here  !— There  is  no  bearing 
"  of  this  !" 

'  He  got  up,  and  went  to  the  win- 
'  dow.-  and  the  captain  faid,  "  BlefTed 
*c  Jefu  !"  and  fomethingelfe,  which  I 

*  could  not  mind;  for  I  was  weeping 

*  like  a  baby. 

"  What,  Sir!"  faid  my  mother, 
*'  400!.  a  year!  Do  yoxi  mean  fo  ?" 
— "  I  do,  Madam."—"  And,  Sir, 
**  to  be  fo  generoufly  paid  me  my  lool. 
*'  of  it,  as  if  I  received  it  not  from 
"  my  child,  but  from  my  hufband  ! 
*'  Good  God  !  how  you  overpower 
"  me,  Sir!  What  fhame,  what  re- 
<c  morfe  do  you  ftrike  into  my  heart  i '" 

'  And  my  poor  mother's  tears  ran 

*  down  as  faft  as  mine. 

'  O  Madam,'  faid  the  dear  girl  to 
me,  clafping  her  arms  about  me,  '  how 
'  your  tender  heart  is  touched  ! — It  is 

*  well  you  were  not  there  !' 

*  Dr.  Bartlett  came  in  to  tea.     My 

*  guard iali  would  not  permit  Antony, 

*  who  offered  himfelf,  to  wait.     An- 
'  tony  had  been  my  own  papa's  fervant, 

*  when  my  mother  was  not  fo  good. 

'  Nothing  but  bleffings,  nothing  but 
'  looks  and  words  of  admiration  and 

*  gratitude,   pafled   all   the   tea-time. 

*  How  their  hearts   rejoiced,    I  war- 
'  rant — is  it  not  a    charming  thing, 
'  Madam,    to   make  people's    hearts 


glad  ? — To  be  fure  it  is !  How  many 
hearts  has  my  guardian  rejoiced ! 
You  muft  bid  him  be  crofs  to  me,  or 
I  mall  not  know  what  to  do  with 
myfelf ! — But  then,  if  'he  were,  I 
mould  only  get  by  myfelf,  and  cry* 
and  be  angry  with  myfelf,  and  think 
he  could  not  be  to  blame.' 
*  O  my  love,  my  Emily!'  faid  T, 
take  care  of  your  gratitude  :  that 
drew  in  your  true  friend.1 
'  Well,  but  how  can  it  be  helpedj 
Madam  ?  Can  a  right  heart  be  un- 
grateful ?  Dr.  Bartlett  fays,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  true  happinefs  in 
this  life :  and  is  it  not  better  to  be 
unhappy  from  good  men  and  women, 
than  from  bad  ? — Dear  Madam,  why 
you  have  often  made  me  unhappy, 
becaufe  of  your  goodnefs  to  mej 
and  becaufe  I  knew,  that  I  neither 
could  deferve  nor  return  it.' 
The  dear  prater  went  on— f  My 
guardian  called  me  afide,  when  tea 
was  over  ;  "  My  Emily,"  faid  he^ 

fl  do  love  he  mould  call  metis  Emi- 
y  ! — But  all  the  world  is  bis  Emilys 
I  think.]     <c  Let  me  fee  what  you 
will  do  with  thefe  two  notes  ;"  giving 
me  two  bank-notes  of  2.5!.  each.— 
Prefent  pin-money  and  cam  may  be 
wanted.    We  will  fuppofe  that  your 
mother  has  been  married  a  quarter 
of  a  year.     Her  pin-money  and  the 
additional  annuity  may  commence 
fr.om  the  2  5th    of  December  laft. 
Let  me,  Emily,  when  they  go  away^ 
fee  the  graceful  manner  in  whicli 
you  will  difpofe  of  the  notes  ;  and 
from  Mr.  O'Hara's  behaviour  upon 
it,  we  (hall  obferve  whether  he  is  a 
man  with  whom  your  mother,  if  It 
be  not  her  own  fault,  (nowj^w  have 
made  it  their  interelt  to  be  kind  to 
each  other)  may  live  well :  but  let 
the  motion  be  all  your  own." 
'  Kow  good  this  was  !  I  could  have 
kifled   the  hand  that   gave   me   the 
notes,  if  I  thought  it  would  not  have 
looked  too  free. 

"  I  underftand  you,  Sir,"'  faid  I. 
*  And  when  they  went  away,  pour- 
ing out  their  very  hearts  in  grateful 
joy,  laddrcfied  myfelf  to  Mr.  O'Ha- 
ra: "  Sir,"  laid  I,  "  it  is  proper 
that  the  payment  of  the  additional 
annuity  (hould  have  a  commence- 
ment :  let  it  be  from  Chriftmas  laft. 
Accept  of  the  firil  payment  from  my 
own  haiuh.'1  And  J  gave  him  one 
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15!-  note  :  and,  looking  at  my  nio- 
ther,  with  a  lodk  of  duty,  for  fear 
he  fhould  millake,  and  discredit  him- 
felf  in  the  eyes  of  the  deepeft  dif- 
cerner  in  the  world,  gave  him  the 
other. 

'  He  looked  firft  Upon  one,  then 
upon  the  other  note,  with  furprize — 
And  then  bowing  to  'the  ground  to 
me,  and  to  my  guardian,  he  ftept  to 
my  mother,  and  prefented  them  both 
to  her — "  You,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
muftfpeidk ;  I  cannot  as  I  ought : 
God  fend  me  with  a  whole  heart 
out  of  this  houfe  !"  He  hurried  out, 
and  when  he  was  in  the  hall,  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  fobbed  like  a  child, 
as  one  of  the  fervartts  told  my  Anne. 
'  My  mother  looked  upon  one  note, 
as  her  hufband  had  done,  and  upon 
the  other;  and,  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
embraced  me — And  would  have  laid 
fomething  to  my  guardian,  but  he 
prevented  her  by  faying — "  Emily 
will  be  always  dutiful  to  you,  Ma- 
dam, and  refpeclful  to  Mr.  O'Ha- 
'  ra  :  may  you  be  happy  together  !" 
1  And  he  led  her  out — Was  everfuch 
a  condefcenfion  !  He  led  her  out  to 
her  hufband;  who,  being  a  little  re- 
covered, was  juft  about  to  give  fomb 
money  to  the  fervant,  who  was  re- 
tiring from  the  offer — "  Nobody," 
faid  my  guardian,  gracioufly  liuil- 
ing,  "  pays  my  fervants  but  myfelf, 
Mr.  O'Hara.  They  are  good  peo- 
ple, and  merit  my  favour." 

*  And  he  werit  to  the  very  door  with 
my  mother,  I  could  not.    I  ran  back, 
crying  for   joy,    into   the  drawing- 
room,  when  they  went  out  of  it.     I 
could  not  bear  myfelf.     How  could 
I,    you  khow,    Madam? — Captain 
Salmonet  all  the  time  wiped  his  eyes, 
fhrugged   his    moulders,    lifted   up 
his  hands,  and  cried  out  upon  Jefu ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  eroded  himfelf : 
but  all  the  time  my  guardian  looked 

*  and  acled,  as    if   thole  aftions  and 
'  praifes  were  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

*  When  he  came  in  to  me,  I  arofe, 

*  and  threw  myfelf  at  his  feet;   but 

*  could  only  fay,    "  Thank  you,  Sir, 
"  lor  your  goodnels  to  my  mother." 

*  He  railed  me.     He  fat  down  by  me  : 
"  See,  child,"  faid  he,   and  he  took 

*  my  hand ;  my  heart  was  fenfible  of 

*  the  favour,  and  throbbed  with  joy  ; 
f '  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  people  of 
**  fortune  to  Uo,     Ywu  have  a  great 


"  one.  Now  your  mother  is  married, 
"  I  have  hopes  of  her.  They  will 
**  at  leaft  keep  up  appearances  to  each 
"  other,  and  to  the  world.  They 
"  neither  of  them  want  fenfe.  Tou 
"  hate  done  art  a6l  of  duty  ahd  bene- 
"  volence  both  in  one.  The  man  who 
"  would  grudge  them  this  additional 
"  zbol.  a  year  otlt  of  your  fortune, 
"  to  make  your  parent  happy,  ihall 
"  not  have  niy  Emily — Shall  he  ?" 

"  Your  Emily,  your  happy  Emily, 
"  Sir,  has  not,  cannot,  have  a  heart, 
"  that  is  worth  notice,  if  it  be  not 
"  implicitly  guided  by  you." — This 

*  I  faid,  Madam;  and  it  is  true.' 

'  And  did  he  not/  faid  I,  *  clafp 
'  his  Emily  to  his  generous  boibm, 

*  when  you  laid  fo  ?' 

*  No,  Madam;  (hat  would  havfe 
'  been  too  great  an  honour :  but  he 
'  called  me,  "Good  child!"  And 

*  faid,    "  You  mail  never  be  put  to 
"  pay   me   an  implicit  regard:    your 
"  own  reafon",  (and  he  called  me  child 
'  again)    "  fliall  always  be  the  judg-e 
"  of  my  conduct  to  you,  and   clirecl 
*'  your  observances   of  my    advice.1* 

*  Something  like  this  he  faid  ;  but  in 

*  a  better  manner  than  I  can  fay  it. 

«  He  calls  me  oftener  cbild^  Madam, 

*  than   any  thing   elfe,  when  we  are 

*  alone  together ;  and  is  not  quite  io 

*  free,  I  think,  at  fuch  times,  in  his 
'  behaviour  to  me,  (yet  is  Daftly  gra- 

*  cious,  I  don'-t  know  how)  as  when 

*  we  are  in  company.— -Why  is  that  ?— 

*  I  am  fure,  I  equally  refpeil  him,    at 

*  one   time   as   at   another. — Do  you 

*  think,  Madam,  there  is  any  thing  in 

*  the  obfervation  ?  Is  there  any  reafon 
'  for  it?    I  do  love  to  ftudy  him,  and 

*  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  his  very 
'  looks  as  well  as  words.    Sir  Charles 

*  Grandifon's    heart    is   the   book  of 
'  Heaven — May  I  not  ftudy  it  ?' 

*  Study  it,  my  love,  while  you  have 

*  art  opportunity.     But  he  will  foon 

*  leave  us :   he  will   foon  leave  Eng- 
<  land.' 

*  So  I  fear  :  and  I  will  love  and  pity 

*  the  poor  Clementina,  whole  heart  is 

*  fo  much   wounded    and   oppreffed. 

*  But  my  guardian  mall  be  nobody's 

*  but  yours.    I  have  prayed  night  and 

*  day,    the  firft  thing,    and   the   lait 

*  thing,    ever  lince   I  have  heard  of 

*  Lady  Clementina,  that  you,  and  no- 

*  body  but  you,  may  be  Lady  Gran- 

*  difon  ;  and  I  will  continue  mypray- 

3  T  «  ers» 
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*  ers.  —  But,  will  you  forgive  me?  I 

*  always  conclude  them  with  praying, 
s  that  you  will  both  confent  to  let  the 
'  poor  Emily  live  with  you.' 

Sweet  girl  !  The  poor  Emily,  faid 
fhe  ?  —  I  embraced  her,  and  we  ming- 
led tears,  both  our  hearts  full,  each 
for  the  other  5  and  each  perhaps  for 
berfelf. 

She  hurried  away.  I  refumed  my 
j>en  —  Runoff  what  had  patted,  almoft 
as  fwift  as  thought.  I  quit  it,  topre^ 
pare  to  attend  my  coufins  to  St.  James's 


LETTER    X. 

MISS  BYRON.     IN    CONTINUATrpN. 
WEDNESDAY  TUOHT,  APRIL    5. 

MISS  Grandiibn,  as  i  told  you, 
took  with  her  my  letter  of  yef- 
terday,  As  foon  as  my  coufm  Reevcs's 
and  I  entered  Sir  Charles's  houfe,  the 
two  fillers  conducted  us  into  the  draw- 
ing-room adjoining  to  the  dining-par- 
lour,  and  congratulated  me  on  the  high 
compliment  their  brother  had  made  me, 
though  in  preference  to  themfelves,  and 
his  communicativenefs  and  tender  be- 
haviour to  me.  Lord  L.  joined  us; 
and  he,  having  read  the  letter,  con- 
gratulated me  alfo.  —  On  what,  Lucy  ? 
—Why,  on  the  poffibility,  that  if  the 
unhappy  Clementina  {kould  die;  or  if 
ihe  mould  be  buried  for  life  in  a  nun- 
nery; or  if  me  mould  be  otherwife 
difpofed  of  —  why  then,  that  your  Har- 
riet may  have  room  given  her  to  hope 
for  a  civil  hulband  in  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
difon,  and  half  a  heart:  is  not  this 
the  fum  of  thefe  humbling  congratula- 
tions ? 

Sir  Charles,  when  he  came,  was  in 
his  ftudy  with  Mr.  Lowther,  the  fur- 
geon,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  go 
abroad  with  him  :  but  he  juft  came  out 
to  welcome  us;  and  then  returned.— 
He  had  alfo  with  him  two  phyficians 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  difor- 
ckrs  of  the  head,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
fore communicated  the  cafe  of  the  un- 
happy Clementina  ;  and  who  brought 
to  him  in  writing  their  opinions  of  the 
manner  in  which  me  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed, according  to  the  various  fymptoms 
of  her  diforder. 

When  he  joined  us,  he  told  us  this  ; 
and  laid  very  high  things  at  the  fame 
time  in  praife  of  the  Eflglilh  furgeons  j 


and  particularly  of  this  gentleman '»' 
and  added,  that  as  nervous  diforder* 
were  more  frequent  in  England  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  he  was 
willing  to  hope,  that  the  Engiiih  phy- 
ficians were  more  Ikilful  than  thofe  of 
any  other  country  in  the  management 
of  perfons  afflicled  with  fuch  mala- 
dies :  and  as-  he  was  now  invited  over, 
he  was  determined  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  all  the  means  he  could  think  of^ 
that  were  likely  to  be  ufeful  in  reftor- 
ing  and  healing  friends  fo  dear  to  him. 
Mifs  Grandifon  told  him,  that  we 
were  all  in  fome  apprehenfions,  on  his 
going  to  Italy,  of  that  fierce  and 
wrong-headed  man  the  general.  'Mifs 
Byron,'  faid  ihe,  {  has  told  us,  that 
Mrs.  Beaumont  advifes  not  your  go- 
ing over.' 

*  The  young  Marquis   della  Por- 
retta,11  faid  hey   *  is  hafty  ;  but  he  is 
a  gallant  man,  and  loves  his  filler. 
His  grief  on  the  unhappy  fituation 
they  are  in,  demands  allowance.     It 
is  natural  in  a  heavy  calamity  to  look 
out  of  ourfelves  for  the  occafion.    I 
have   not    any   apprehenfions    from 
him,  or  from  any  body  elfe.     The 
call  upon  me  is  a  proper  one.    The 
iflue  mult  be  left  where  it  ought  to 
be  left.     If  my  vifit  will  give  cor 
fort  to  any  one  of  the  family,  I  fhal 
be  rewarded :  if  to  more  than  or 
happy. — And,  whatever  be  the  event 
mail  be  eafier  in  myfeif,  than  I  coulc 
be,  were  I  not  to  comply  with  tl 
requeft  of  the  biihop,  were  be  onlj 
to  have  made  it.' 
Lord  L.  aiked  Sir  Charles,  whet 
he  had  fixed  the  day  of  his  fetting  out  i 
'  I   have,'    faid  he,    *  within  thf 
half-hour.     Mr.  Lowther  has  tol 
me,  that  he  fhall    be  ready  by  tl 
beginning  of  next  week ;  and  on  S: 
turday  fe'nnight  I  hope  to-  be  at  D( 
ver,  on  my  way.' 
We  looked  upon  one  another.  Mif 
Grandifon  told   me  afterwards,   ths 
my  colour  went  and  came  leveral  tinru 
and  that  flic  was  afraid  for  me.     P 
heart  was  indeed  a  little  affefted. 
believe  I  mult   not   think   of  takii 
leave  of  him  when  he  lets  out. 
Lucy!  nine  days  hence  1 — 'Yet  in  le 
than  nine  days  after  that,  I  mall 
embraced   by   the    tendi-reft   relatior 
that  ever  creature  had  to  boaft  of. 

Sir  Charles   taking  his  fifter  afu 
'  I  want,'  faid  he,  '  to  fay  a  few  wore 
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*  toyou,  Charlotte.'  They  were  about 
half  an  hour  together ;    and  then  re- 
turning,   *  I  am  encouraged  to  think,' 
Taid  he,  «  that  Charlotte  will  give  her 
'  hand  to  Lord  G.     She  is  a  woman 

*  of  honour,  and  her  heart  muft  there - 

*  fore  go  with  it. — I  have  a  requeft  to 

*  make   to  her,    before   all   you,  our 
'  common  friends. — The  Earl  of  G. 
£  Lady  Gertrude,  Lord  G.  all  join  in 
«  one  fuit :  it  is,  that  Pmay  be  allow. 

*  ed  to  give  my  fifter  to  Lord  G.  before 
«  J  leave  England.' 

*  I  have  told  you,  brother,  that  it  is 
<  impoflible,  if  you  go  away  in  nine 

*  or  ten  days  time.' 

Sir  Charles  particularly  requefted 
my  influence.  I  could  have  no  doubt, 
I  (aid,  but  Mifs  Grandffon  would  ob- 
lige her  brother. 

She  vehemently  oppofed  fo  early  a 
day. 

In  a  moft  affectionate  manner,  yet 
with  an  air  of  feriouihefs,  he  urged 
his  requeft.  He  faid,  that  it  was  very 
proper  for  him  to  make  fome  difpofi- 
tions  of  his  affairs  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  fhould  leave  England 
with  much  more  pleafure,  if  he  faw 
his  Charlotte  the  wife  of  a  man  fo 
•worthy  as  Lord  G.  *  Lord  G.'  faid 
he,  '  adores  you  5  you  intended  to  be 
«  his  :  refolve  to  oblige  your  brother, 

*  who,   though  he   cannot  be   happy 

*  himfelf,  wifhes  to  fee  you  fo.' 

«  O  Sir  Charles!'  faid  me,  <  you 
1  ruin  me  by  your  folemnity,  and  by 

*  your  goodnefs.' 

*  The  fubjecl  is  not  a  light  one.    I 
1  am  greatly  in  earneft,  Charlotte.    I 

*  have    many  affairs    on   my  hands. 

*  My  heart  is  in  this  company ;  yet 
'  my  engagements  will  permit  me  but 
f  few  opportunities  to  enjoy  it  between 

*  this  and  Tuefday  next.   If  you  deny 

*  me  now,  I  muft  acquiefce  :   if  you 
-*  have  more  than  punctilio  to  plead, 

*  fay  you  have,    and  I  will  not  urge 

*  you  farther.' 

'  And  fo  this   is   the  laft   time  of 

*  afking,  Sir  ?'— A  little  archly. 

'  Not  the  laft  time  of  my  Lord  G .  's— 
but  of  mine. — But  I  will  not  allow 
you  now  to  anfwer  me  lightly.  If 
you  can  name  a  day  before  Tuefday, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I  will 
leave  you  to  confider  of  it.'  And 
lie  withdrew. 
Every  one  then  urged  her  to  oblige 


her  brother.  Lady  L.  very  particu- 
larly. She  told  her,  that  he  was  in- 
titled  to  her  compliance;  and  that  he 
had  fpoken  to  her  on  this  fubje6t  in  a 
ftill  more  earneft  manner.  She  fhould 
hardly  be  able  to  excufe  her,  me  faid, 
if  the  ferious  hint  he  had  given  about 
fettling  his  affairs  before  he  went  a- 
broad,  had  not  weight  with  her.  '  You 
'  know,  Charlotte,'  continued  me, 
'  that  he  can  have  no  motive  but  your 
**  good  ;  and  you  have  told  me,  that 
'  you  intend  to  have  Lord  G.  and 
•*  that  you  efteem  his  father,  his  aunt, 

*  and  every  one  of  his  family,  whom 
'  you  havefeen;  and  they  are  highly 
'  pieafed  with   you.     Settlements  are 
'  already -drawn  :  that  my  brother  told 

*  yoxi  laft  night.     Nothing  is  wanting 

*  but  your  day.' 

*  J  wifh  he  was  in  half  the  hurry  to 

*  be  married  himfelf.' 

*  So  he  would  be,  I  dare  fay,  Char- 
'  lotte,  if  marriage  were  as  much  in, 

*  his  power  as  it  is  in  yours.' 

*  What  a  deuce,  to  be  married  to  $ 

*  man  in  a  week's  time,  with  whom  t 
'  have  quarrelled  every  day  for  a  fort- 
'  night  paft  -i    Pride  and  petulance  muft. 

*  go  clown  by  degrees,  fifter.  A  month, 

*  at  leaft,  is  neceffary  to  bring  my  fea- 

*  tures  to  fuch  a  placidnefs  with  him, 

*  as  to  allow  him  to  fmile  in  my  face." 
'  Your   brother  has  hinted,  Char- 

*  lotte,'  faid  I,  '  that  he  loves  you  for 
'  your  vivacity  ;  and  fhould  ftill  more, 

*  if  you  confulted  time  and  occajion.'' 

*  He   has   withdrawn,   fifter,'    faid 
Lord  L.    '  with  a  refolution,    if  you 

*  deny  him,  to  urge  you  no  farther.' 

*  I  hate  his  peremptorinefs.' 

*  Has  he  not  told  you,  Charlotte,* 
faid  I,    '  and  that  in  a  manner  fo  feri- 

*  ous,  as  to  affe6l   every  body,    that 

*  there  is  a  kind  of  necefilty  for  it?' 

*  I  don't  love  this  Clementina,  Har- 
'  riet:  all  this  is  owing  to  her.' 

Juft  then  a  rapping  at  the  door  fig- 
nified  vifitors  i  and  Emily  ran  in.— 
'  Lord  G.  the  earl,  and  'Lady  Ger- 

*  trude,  believe  me!' 

Mifs  Grandifon  changed  colour. 
'  A  contrivance  of  my  -brother's  !-?• 
'  Ah  !  Lord  !  Now  (hall  I  be  befet  !— 
'  I  will  be  fullen,  that  I  may  not  be 

*  faucy.' 

«  Sullen  you  can't   be,    Charlotte/ 
faid  Lady  L.     'But  fancy   you  can, 
r,  however,   my  brother's 
3  T  * 
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earneftnefs,  and  fpare  Lord  G.  be- 
fore his  father  and  aunt,  or  you  will 
ejive  me,  and  every  body,  pain.1 

*  How  can  I  ?    Our  laft  quarrel  is 
not  made  up:  but  advife  him  not. to 
be  either  impertinent  or  fecure.' 
Immediately  entered  Sir  Charles,  in- 
troducing the  earl  and  Lady  Gertrude. 
After  the  firft  compliments,    '  Pray, 
f  Sir  Charles/  faid  Mils  Grandifon, 
drawing  him  afide,   towards  me,  and 
whifpering,    '  tell  me  truly :  did  not 
«  you  know  of  this  vifit  ?' 

*  I  invited  them,  Charlotte,'    whif- 
pered  he.    *  I  meant  not  however  to 
'  furprize  you.     If  you  comply,  you 

*  will  give  me  great  pleafure :  if  you 

*  do  not,  I  will  not  be  dV/~-pleafecl  with 

*  my  fifter.' 

<  'What  can  I  do?    Either  be  lefs 

*  good  to  me,  Sir,  or  lefs  hurrying.' 

*  You  have  facrificed  enough  to  fe- 
?  male  punclilio,  Charlotte.    Lord  G. 

*  has  been   a  zealous  courtier.     You 

*  have  no  doubt  of  the  ardour  of  his 

*  paffion,    nor  of  your   own    power. 
«  Leave   the    day  to  me.     Let  it  be 

*  Tuefday  next.' 

*  Good  Heaven  !    I  can't  bear  you, 
c  after  fuch  a — '  And  ihe  gafped,  as 
if  for  breath ;    arid  he  turning  from 
her  to  me,  me  went  to  Lady  Gertrude, 
who,  rifmg,  took  her  hand,  and  with- 
drew with  her  into  the  next  room. 

They  flaid  out  till  they  were  told 
dinner  was  ferved  :  and  when  they  re- 
turned, I  thought  I  never  faw  Mifs 
Grandifon  look  fo  lovely.  A  charm- 
ing flufh  had  overfprcad  her  cheeks: 
a  fweet  confcioufnefs  in  her  eyes  gave 
SL  female  grace  to  her  whole  afpeft,  and 
foftened,  as  I  may  fay,  the  natural 
majefty  of  her  fine  features. 

Lord  G.  looked  delight,  as  if  his 
heart  were  filled  with  happy  prefages. 
The  earl  feemed  no  lefs  pleafed. 

Mifs  Grandifon  was  unufually 
"thoughtful  all  dinner-time.  She  gave 
True  great  joy  to  fee  her  fo,  in  the  hope, 
that  when  the  lover  becomes  the  huf- 
band,  the  over-lively  miftrefs  will  be 
funk  in  the  obliging  wife. — And  yet, 
now  and  then,  as  the  joy  in  my  lord's 
heart  overflowed  at  his  lips,  I  could 
obferve  that  archnefs  rifmg  to  her  eye, 
that  makes  one  both  love  and  fear  her. 

After  dinner,  the  Earl  of  G.  and 
Lady  Gertrude  defired  a  conference 
with  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  L.  They 
were  not  lon^;  abient,  when  Sir  Charles, 


came  in,  and  carried  out  Mifs  Gran- 
difon to  them.  Lord  G.'s  complexion 
varied  often. 

Sir  Charles  left  them  together,  and 
joined  \is.  We  were  (landing  5  and 
he  fingled  me  put — <  I  hope,  Madam,' 
faid  he,  <  that  Charlotte  may  be  prer 
c  vailed  upon  for  Tuefday  next :  but 
'  I  will  not  urge  it  farther.' 

I  thought  he  was  framing  himfelf 
to  fay  fomething  particular  to  me ; 
when  Lady  L.  came  in,  and  defired 
him  and  me  to  ftep  to  her  fifter,  who 
had  retired  from  the  earl  arid  Lady 
Gertrude  by  confent. 

«  Ah,  my  Harriet'.1  faid  (he,  «  pity 
me,  my  dear! — Debafement  is  th? 
child  of  pride!' — Then  turning  to 
Sir  Charles,  '  I  acknowledge  myfelf 
overcome,'  faid  me,  *  by  your  ear- 
neftnefs, as  you  are  fo  foon  to  leave 
us,  and  by  the  importunities  of  the 
Earl  of  G.  Lady  Gertrude,  and  my 
fifter.  —  Unprepared  in  mind,  in 
cloaths,  I  am  refolved  to  oblige  the. 
bed  of  brothers. — Do  you,  Sir,  difr 
pofe  of  me  as  you  think  fit.' 

*  My  lifter  confents,  Sir,'  faid  Lar 
dy  L.  *  for  next  Tuefday.' 

'  Chearfully,  I  hope.  If  Charlotte 
balances  whether,  if  me  took  more 
time,  fhe  mould  have  Lord  G.  at  all, 
let  her  take  it.  LprdL.  in  my  abr 
fence,  will  be  to  her  all  that  I  wifh, 
to  be,  when  fhe  mall  determine.' 

*  I  balance  not,  Sir :  but  I  thought 
to  have  had  a  month's  time,  at  leaft., 
to  look  about  me 5  and  having  treated 
Lord  G.  too  flippantly,  to  give  hina 
by  degrees  fome  fairer  profpefts  of 
happinefs  with  me,  than  hitherto  he 
has  had.' 

Sir  Charles  embraced  her.  She  was 
all  his  fifter,  he  faid.  Let  the  altera- 
tion now  begin.  Lord  G.  would  re- 
joice in  it,  an4  confider  all  that  had 
paffed  as  trials  only  of  his  love  for  her. 
The  obliging  wife  would  bamfh  frora 
his  remembrance  the  petulant  miftrefs. 
'  And  now  allow  me,  my  dear  fifter, 
«  to  prefent  you  to  the  earl  and  Lady 

*  Gertrude.1 

He  Jed  her  in  to  them.  Lady  L. 
took  my  hand,  and  led  me  in  alfo.— 
4  Charlotte,  my  lord,  yields  to  your's 
'  and  Lady  Gertrude's  importunities.. 
'  Next  Tuefday  will  give  the  two  fa- 

*  milies  a  near  and  tender  relation  to 

*  each  other.1 

The  earl  faluted  her  in  a  very  affec- 
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Donate  manner :  fo  did  Lady  Gertrude; 
who  afterwards  ran  out  for  her  nephew; 
and,  leading  him  in,  prefented  him  to 
Mils  Grandifon. 

She  had  juft  time  to  whJfper  me,  as 
he   approached    her,    f  Ah,  Harriet! 
'  now  comes  the    worft  part    of   the 
'  mew.' — He    kneeled -on   one    knee, 
killed   her   hand  ;  but  was  too  much 
overjoyed  to    fpeak ;    for   Lady  Ger- 
frude  had  told  him,  as  me  led  him  in, 
that  Tuefday  was  to  be  his  happy  day. 
It    is    impoflible,    Lucy,    but  Sir 
Charles   Grandifon  muft    carry  every 
point  he  fets  his  heart  upon.     When 
he   (hall  appear  before  the  family  of 
Porretta  in  Italy,  who  will  be  able  to 
xvithftand   him! — Is   not    his    confe- 
quence  doubled,  more  than  doubled, 
fince  he  was  with   them?    The  man 
whofe  ab fence  they  wifhed  for,  they 
now    invite    to    come    among  them. 
They  have  tried  every  experiment  to 
reftore  their  Clementina  :  he  has  a  no- 
ble  eftate    now   in    polfeflion.      The 
fame  of  his  goodnefs  is  gone  out  to 
diftant  countries.     O  my  dear!  all  opr 
pofition  muft  fly  before   him.      And 
if  it  be  the   will  of  Heaven  to  reftore 
.Clementina,  all  her  friends  muft  con- 
cur in  giving  her  to   him  upon    the 
terms  he  has  propofed;  and  from  which, 
having    himfelf    propofed    them,    Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  cannot  recede. 

His  heart,  it  is  evident,  is  at  Bolog- 
na. Well,  and  fo  it  ought  to  be.  And 
yet  I  could  not  forbear  being  fenfibly 
'touched  by  the  following  words,  which 
1  overheard  him  fay  to  Lord  L.  in 
anfwer  to  fomething  my  lord'  faid  to 
him — 

*  I  am  impatient  to  be  abroad. 
'  Had  I  not  waited  for  Mr.  Lowther, 
'  the  laft  letters  I  received  from  Italy 
'  fhould  have  been  anfwered  in  pev- 
<  fon.' 

But  as  honour,  companion,  love, 
friend/hip^  (ftill  nobler  than  love  ! )  have 
'demands  upon  him,  let  him  obey  the 
call.  He  has  fet  me  high  in  his  efteem. 
Let  me  be  worthy  of  his  friendmip. 
Pangs  I  mail  occafionally  feel ;  but 
who,  that  values  one  perfon  abpve  the 
reft  of  the  world,  does  not  ? 

Sir  Charles,  as  we  fat  at  tea,  men- 
tioned his  coufin  Grandifon  to  Lord 
3L.  '  It  is  ftrange,  my  lord,'  faid  he, 
f  that  we  hear  nothing  of  our  coufm 
5  Everard,  fince  he  was  leen  at  White's* 
f  But  whenever  he  emerges,  Charlotte, 


if  I  am  abfent,  receive  him  without  re- 
proaches :  yet  I  mould  be  glad  that 
he  could  have  rejoiced  with  us. 
Muft  I  leave  England,  and  not  fe« 
him  r 

It  has  been,  it  feems,  the  \vay  of 
this  unhappy  man,  to  (hut  himfelf  up 
with  fomc  woman  in  private  lodgings, 
for  fear  his  coufm  fhould  find  him 
out ;  and  in  two  or  three  months,  when 
he  has  been  tired  of  his  wicked  com- 
panion, emerge)  as  Sir  Charles  call-r 
ed  it,  to  notice,  and  then  ftek  for 
his  coufin's  favour  and  company, 
and  live  for  as  many  more  months  in 
a  ftate  of  contrition.  And  Sir  Charles., 
in  his  great  charity,  believes,  that  till 
fome  new  temptation  arifes,  he  is  ia 
earneft  in  his  penitence ;  and  hopes, 
that  in  time  he  will  fee  his  errors. 

Oh,  Lucy  !  What  a  poor,  creeping, 
mean  wretch,  is  a  libertine;  whtn  one 
looks  down  upon  him,  and  up  to  fucli 
a  glorious  creature  as  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  ! 

Sir  Charles  was  led  to  talk  of  his 
engagement  for  to-morrow,  on  the 
triple  marriage  in  the  Danby  family. 
We  all  gave  him  joy  of  the  happy 
fuccefs  that  had  rewarded  his  benefi- 
cent fpirit,  with  regard  to  that  family. 
He  gave  us  the  characters  of  the  three 
couples  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and 
praifcd  the  families  on  both  fides, 
which  were  to  be  fo  clofely  united  on 
the  morrow,  not  forgetting  to  men- 
tion kindly  honejl  Mr.  Sylvcfter  the 
attorney. 

He  told  Us,  that  he  mould  fet  out 
on  Friday  early  for  Windfor,  in  order 
to  attend  Lord  W.  in  his  firft  vifit  to 
Mansfield  Houfe.  «  You,  Lady  L. 
*  will  have  the  trouble  given  you/ 
faid  he,  «  of  caufing  to  be  new-fet  the 
jewels  of  the  late  Lady  W.  fora 
prefent  to  the  future  bride.  My  lord 
ihewed  them  to  me  (among  a  great 
number  of  other  valuable  trinkets 
of  his  late  wife's)  in  my  laft  return 
from  the  Hall.  They  are  rich,  and 
will  do  credit  to  his  quality. — You, 
my  Lord  L. — you,  my  fifters — will 
be  charmed  with  your  new  a\:nt, 
and  her  whole  family.  I  have  joy 
on  the  happinefs  in  profpecl  that 
will  gild  the  latter  days  of  my  mo- 
ther's brother ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  a  means  of  freeing  from  opprcf- 
fion  an  ancient  and  worthy  family/ 
Tears  were  in  every  eye.  '  There 
'  now,* 
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noiv?  thought  I,  '  fits  this  prince- 
ly man,  rejoicing  everyone  that  fees 
him,  and  hears  him  fpeak:  but  ivhere 
will    he  be  nine  days  hence  ?  And 
nvhofe  this  day  twelvemonth  ?' 
He  talked  with  particular  plcafure 
cf  the  expelled   arrival  of  his    Beau, 
champ.     He  pleafed  himfelf  that  he 
ftiould  leave   behind  him  a  man  who 
would  delight  every  body,  and  fupply 
to  his  friends    his  abfence. — What  a 
character  did  he  give,  and  Dr.  BartJett 
confirm,  of  that  amiable  friend  of  his  ! 
How  did  the  earl,  and  Lady  Ger- 
trude, dwell  upon  all  he  faid !  They 
prided  themfelves  on  the  relation  they 
were  likely  fo  fcon  to  ftand  in  to  fo 
valuable  a  man. 

In  your  laft  letter,  you  tell  me, 
ILucy,  that  Mr.  Greville  has  the  con- 
fidence to  throw  out  menaces  againil 
this  excellent  man — Sorry  wretch! — 
How  my  heart  rifes  againft  him  ! — He 
»— But  no  more  of  fuch  an  earth-born 
creature. 


LETTER    XT. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
THURSDAY    MORNING,    APRIL  6. 

MISS  Grandifon,  accompanied  by 
Mifs  Jervois,  has  juft  left  us. 
Lady  L.  has  undertaken,  me  fays,  to 
fet  all  hands  at  work,  to  have, things 
in  tolerable  order,  early  as  the  day  is, 
for  Tuefday  next. — Mifs  Grandifon 
(would  you  believe  it  ?)  owns,  that 
fhe  wants  fpirits  to  order  any  thing. 
What  muft  be  the  folemnity  of  that 
'circumftance,  when  near,  that  fhall 
make  Charlotte  Grandifon  want  fpi- 
rits ? 

She  withdrew  with  me  to  my  apart- 
ment.    She  threw  herfelf  into  a  chair: 

*  'Tis  a  folly  to  deny  it,  Harriet,  but 

*  I  am  very  low  and  very  filly  :  I  don't 

*  like  next  Tuefday  by  any  means/ 

'  Is  your  objection  only  to  the  day, 

*  my  dear  ? 

'  I  do  not  like  the  man.' 

'  Is  there  any  man  whom  you  like 

*  better?' 

c  I  can't  fay  that  neither.     But  this 

*  brother    of  mine   makes  me  think 

*  contemptibly  of  all  other  men.      I 
'  would  compound  for  a  man  but  half 
'  fo    good — Tender,  kind)    humane, 
>  polite,  and  even  cheaiful  in  afflic. 


tion! — O  Harriet!  where  is  there 
fuch  another  man  ? 
{  No  where. — But  you  don't  by 
marriage  lofe,  on  the  contrary,  you 
farther  engage  and  fecure,  the  affec- 
tion of  this  brother.  You  will  have 
a  good-natured,  worthy  man  for  your 
hufband,  a  man  who  loves  you  ;  and 
you  will  have  your  brother  befides.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  can  be  happy  with 
Lord  G.  ?' 

'  I  am  fnre  you  may,  if  it  be  not 
your  own  fault.' 

*  That's  the  thing  :  I  may  perhaps 
bear  with  the  manj   but  I   cannot 
honour  him.' 

'  Then  don't  <vow'  to  honour  him. 
Don't  meet  him  at  the  altar.' 

'  Yet  I  muft.  But  I  believe  I  think 
too  much :  and  confideration  is  no 
friend  to  wedlock. — Would  to  Hea- 
ven that  the  fame  hour  that  my  hand 
and  Lord  G.'s  were  joined,  your'$ 
and  my  brother's  were  alfb  united  !' 

«  Ah,  Mifs  Grandifon!  If  you  love 
me,  try  to  wean  me ;  and  not  to  en- 
courage hopes  of  what  never,  never 
can  be.' 

*  Dear  creature!  You  will  be  greater 
than  Clementina,  and  that  is  greater 
than  the  greateft,  if  you  can  conquer 
a  paflion  which  overturned  her  rea- 
fon.' 

*  Do  not,  my  Charlotte,  make  com- 
parifons  in  which  the  confcience  of 
your  Harriet  tells  her  fhe  muft  be  a 
fufferer.     There  is  no  occafion  for 
me  to  defpife  myfelf,  in  order  to  hoi 
myfelf  inferior  to  Clementina.' 

*  Well,  you  are  a  noble  creature ! 
—But,  the  approaching  Tuefday- 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.' 

«  Dear  Charlotte!' 

*  And  dear  Harriet  too ! — But  t! 
officioufnefs,  the  afliduities  of  thi 
trifling  man,  are  difguftful  to  me.' 

*  You  don't  hate  him  ?' 

'  Hate  him — True — I  don't  hatt 
him — But  I  have  been  fo  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  treat  him  like  a  fool,  thai 
I  can't  help  thinking  him  one.  He 
mould  not  have  been  fo  tame  to  fuel 
a  fpirit  as  mine.  He  mould  hav.c 
been  angry  when  I  played  uj 
him.  I  have  got  a  knack  of  it,  anc 
fhall  never  leave  it  off,  that's  certain.' 
«  Then  I  hope  he  will  be  am 
with  you.  I  hope  that  he  will 
fentyour  ill  treatment  of  him.' 

*  Too  late,  too  late  to  begin  Harriet. 

«  I  won" 
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*  I  won't  take  it  of  him  now.     He  has 
«  never  let  me  fee  that  his  face  can 
«  become  two  forts  of  features.     The 
«  poor  man   can  look  forrowful ;  that 
'  I  know  full  well :  but  I  mail  always 

*  laugh    when    he    attempts  to  look 
'  angry.' 

«  You  know  better,  Charlotte.  You 
8  may  give  him  fo  much  caufe  for 
«  anger,  that  you  may  make  it  habi- 
'  tual  to  him,  and  then  would  be  glad 

*  to    fee  him  pleafed.     Men    have  a 

*  hundred  ways  that  women  have  not, 

*  to  divert    themfelves  abroad,  when 

*  they  cannot  be  happy  at  home.  This 
'  I  have  heard  oblerved  by—' 

/   *  By    your  grandmother,    Harriet. 

*  Good  old  lady  !  In  her  reign  it  might 
'  be  ib  5  but  you  will  find,  that  wo- 

*  men  now  have  as  many  ways  to  di- 
«  vert  themfelves  abroad  as  the  men. 

*  Have  you  not  obferved  this  yourfelf 

*  in  one  of  your  letters  to  Lucy  ?  Ah, 

*  my  dear !  We  can  every  hour  of  the 
'  twenty-  four  be  up  with  our  monarchs, 
'  if  they  are  undutiful.' 

«  But  Charlotte  Grandifon  will  not, 
'  cannot — ' 

'  Why  that's  true,  my  dear — But 

*  I   mall  not  then   be    a    Grandifon. 
<  Yet  the  man  will  have  fome  fecurity 
'  from  my  brother's  goodnefs.     He  is 
'  not  only  good  himfelf,  but  he  makes 
4  every  one  related  to  him,  either  for 

*  fear  or  mame,  good  likewife.     But 

*  I  think  that  when  one  week  or  fort- 

*  night  is  happily  over,  and  my  fpirits 
'  are  got  up  again  from  the  depreflion 

*  into    which  this  abominable  hurry 
'  puts  them,  I  could  fall  upon  fome  in- 
'  ventions  that  would  make  every  one 
'  laugh,'  except  the  perfon  who  might 
'  take  it  into  his  head  that  he  may  be 
'  a  fufferer  by  them :   and  who  can 

*  laugh,   and  be  angry ,  in  the  fame 

*  moment.' 

'  You  mould  not  marry,  Charlotte, 

*  till  this  wicked  vein  of  humour  and 
.*  raillery  is  flopped.' 

'  I  hope  it  will  hold  me  till  fifty,* 
*  Don't  fay  fo,  Charlotte — Say  ra- 

*  ther  that  you  hope  it  will  hold  you 
c  fo  long  only  as  it  may  be  thought 

*  innocent  and  inoffenfive,  by  themaai 

*  whom  it  will  be  your  duty  to  oblige ; 

*  and  fo  long  as  it  will  bring  no  dif- 

*  credit  to  yourfelf.' 

.«  Your  fervant,  good  Gravity ! — But 
'what  mujl  be,  muft.  The  man  is 

*  bound  to  fee  it,     It  will  be  all  his 


own  feeking.  He  will  firi  with  his 
eyes  open.  I  think  he  has  feea 
enough  of  me  to  take  warning. — AH 
that  I  am  concerned  about  is  for  the 
next  week  or  fortnight.  He  will 
be  king  all  that  time. — Yet  perhaps 
not  quite  all  neither.  And  I  mall 
be  his  fovcreign  ever  after,  or  I  aru 
miftaken.  What  a  deuce,  mail  a 
woman  marry  a  man  of  talents  not 
superior  to  her  own,  and  forget  to  re- 
ward herfclf  for  her  condefcenfion  ? 
— But,  high-ho! — There's  a  iigh, 
Harriet.  Were  I  at  home,  I  would 
either  fing  you  a  fong,  or  play  you 
a  tune,  in  order  to  raife  my  owa 
heart." 

She  befought  me  then,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  to  give  her  my  company 
till  the  day  arrived,  and  on  the  day. 
You  fee,'  faid  fhe,  '  that  my  brother 
has  engagements  till  Monday.  Dear 
creature,  fupport,  comfort  me — Don't 
you  fee  my  heart  beat  through  my 
ftays. — If  you  love  me,  come  to  me 
to-morrow  to  breakfaft :  and  leave 
me  not  for  the  whole  time — Are  yoa 
not  my  filter,  and  the  friend  of  my 
heart  ?  I  will  give  you  a  month  for 
it,  upon  demand.  Come,  tet  us  go 
down,  I  will  alk  the  confeut  of  both 
your  coufms.' 

She  did :  and  they,  with  their  ufual 
goodnefs  to  me,  chearfully  complied. 
Sir  Charles  let  out  this  morning  to 
attend  the  triple  marriages  j  drefled 
charmingly,  his  filler  fays.  I  have 
made  Mifs  Grandifon  promife  to  give 
me  an  account  of  fuch  particulars,  as, 
by  the  help  of  Saunders,  and  Sir 
Charles's  own  relation,  fhe  can  pick 
up.  All  we  fingle  girls,  I  believe,  are 
pretty  attentive  to  fuch  fubjefts  as  thefe, 
_as  what  one  day  may  be  our  own  coa- 
c«rn. 


LETTER    XII. 

MISS  GRANDISON,  TO  MISS  BYRON, 
THURSDAY    NIGHT. 

UNreafonabla,  wicked,  cruel,  By- 
ron !  To  expecl:  a  poor  creature, 
fo  near  her  execution,  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  other  people's  behaviour  in 
the  fame  tremendous  circumftances ! 
The  matrimonial  noofe  has  huug  over 
my  head  for  fome  time  paft  ;  and  nov* 
it  is  actually  fitted  to  my  devoted  neck. 
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— Almoft  choaked,  my  dear! — This 
moment  done  hearing  read,  the  firfts, 
feconds,  thirds,  fourths,  to  near  a 
dozen  of  them — Lord  be  merciful  to 
us  ! — And  the  villainous  lawyer  rear- 
ing up  to  me  his  fpeftacled  nofe,  as  if 
to  fee  how  I  bore  it !  Lord  G.  infult- 
ing  me,  as  I  thought,  by  his  odious 
leers :  Lady  Gertrude  fimpering 5  lit- 
tle Emily  ready  to  blefs  herfelf—  How 
will  the  dear  Harriet  bear  thefe  abo- 
jninnblc  recitatives  ! — But  I  am  now 
•up  ftairs  from  them  all,  in  order  to 
recover  my  breath,  and  obey  my  By- 
ron. 

Well,  but  what  am  I  now  to  fay 
about  the  Danby's?  Saundershas  made 
his  report ;  Sir  Charles  has  told  us 
fome  things  ;  yet  I  will  only  give  you 
heads :  make  out  the  reft. 

In  the  firft  place,  my  brother  went 
to  Mrs.  Harrington's,  (Mifs  Danby 's 
aunt :)  Jhe  did  every  thing  but  worship 
him.  She  had  with  her  two  young 
ladies,  relations  of  her  late  hufband, 
dainty  damfels  of  the  city,  who  hud 
procured  themfelves  to  be  invited, 
that  they  might  fee  the  man  whom 
they  called,  *  A  wonder  of  generofily 

*  and  goodnefs.*     Richard  heard  one 
of  them  fay  to  the  other,  *  Ah,  lifter, 
'  this  is  a  king  of  a  man  !  What  pity 

*  there  are  not  many  fuch! '  But,  Har- 
riet, if  there  were  a  hundred  of  them, 
•we  would  not  let  one  of  them  go  into 
the  city  for  a  wifej    would  we,  my 
dear  ? 

Sir  Charles  praifed  Mifs  Danby. 
She  was  full  of  gratitude ;  and  of  hu- 
mility, I  fuppofe.  Meek,  modeft,  and 
humble,  are  qualities  which  men 
are  mighty  fond  of  in  women.  But 
matrimony,  and  a  fenfe  of  obligation, 
are  equally  great  humblers  even  of 
Ipirits  prouder  than  that  of  Mifs  Dan- 
by ;  as  your  poor  Charlotte  can  teftify. 

The  young  gentlemen,  with  the  reft, 
were  to  meet  Sir  Charles,  the  bride, 
and  thefe  ladies,  at  St.  Helen's,  I 
think  the  church  is  called. 

As  if  wedlock  were  an  honour,  the 
Danby  girl,  in  refpecl  to  Sir  Charles, 
was  to  be  firft  yoked.  He  gave  her 
away  to  the  fon  Galliard.  The  father 
Galliard  gave  his  daughter  to  Edward 
Danby  :  but  firft  Mr.  Hervey  gave  his 
niece  to  the  elder. 

One  of  the  brides,  I  forgot  .which* 
fainted  away  j  another  half- fainted*-* 


faved  by  timely  falts  :  the  thircf,  poof 
foul,  wept  heartily— as  I  fuppofe  I  fliafl. 
do  on  Tuefday. 

Never,  furely,  was  there  fuch  a  ma- 
trimony-promoter, as  my  brother. 
God  give  me  foon  my  revenge  uposi 
him  in  the  fame  way! 

The  proceflion  afterwards  was  tri- 
umphant—Six coaches,  four  filly  fouls 
in  each  ;  and  to  Mr.  Pouflin's  at  En- 
field  they  all  drove.  There  they  found 
another  large  company. 

My  brother  was  all  chearfulnefs  ; 
and  both  men  and  women  feemed  to 
contend  for  his  notice:  but  they  weri 
much  difappointed  at  finding  he  mean't 
to  leave  them  early  in  the  evening. 

One  married  lady,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Somebedy,  (I  am  very  bad  at  re- 
membering the  names  of  city  knights) 
was  rcfolved,  me  laid,  fince  they  could 
net  have  Sir  Charles  to  open  the  ball, 
to  have  one  dance  befere  dinner,  with 
the  handfomeltman  in  England.  Th'£ 
mufic  was  accordingly  called  in,  and 
he  made  no  fcruple  to  oblige  the  com- 
pany on  a  day  fo  happy; 

Do  you  know,  Harriet,  that  Sir 
Charles  is  fuppoied  to  be  one  of  th'fe 
fined  dancers  in  England?  Remem- 
ber, my  dear,  that  on  Tuefday — [Lor 
help  me !  I  mail  then  be  ftupid,  ant 
remember  nothing]  you  take  him  oiit 
yourlelf :  and  then  you  will  judge  fo'r 
yourftlf  of  his  excellence  in  this  fcience 
— May  we  not  call  dancing  a  fcience? 
If  we  judge  by  the/£w  who  perforrh 
gracefully  in  it,  I  am  fure  we  may  j 
and  a  difficult  one  too* 

O  ! — And  remember,  Harriet,  th: 
you  get  fomebody  to  call  upon  him 
ling — You  fhall  play— I  believe  I  mail 
forget  in  that  only  agreeable  momerft 
of  the  day,  (for  you  have  a  fweet  finger, 
my  love)  that  I  am  the  principal  foe*! 
in  the  play  of  the  evening. 

O  Harriet! — how  can  I,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  I  am  in,  write  any 
about  the  foft  fouls,  and  filly  ?  Coirte 
to  me  by  day-dawn,  and  leave  me  nflt 
till — I  don't  know  when.  Comej 
and  take  my  part,  my  dear:  I  fhal] 
hate  this  man  j  he  does  nothing  bt 
hop,  Ikip,  and  dance  about  me,  grin, 
and  make  mouths  j  and  every  body 
upholds  him  in  it. 

Mult  this  (I  hope  not !)  be 
time  that  I  write  myfelf  to  you 
CHARLOTTE 
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LETTER   xni. 

MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS   SELBYk 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQJUARE,  FRIDAY 

MORN.  APRIL  "7» 

Q  T  R  Charles  Grandifon  fet  out  early 
O  this  morning  for  Lord  W.'s,  in  his 
way  to  Lady  Mansfield's.  I  am  here 
with  this  whimfical  Charlotte. 

LadyL.  Mifs  Jcrvois,  myfelf,  and 
every  female  of  the  family,  or  who  do 
bufmefs  for  both  filters  out  of  it,  are 
bufy  in  fome  way  or  other,  preparatory 
to  the  approaching  Tuefday. 

Mifs  Grandifon  is  the  only  idle  per- 
fon.  I  tell  her,  fhe  is  affeftedly  fo. 

The  earl  has  prefented  her,  in  his 
fon's  name,  with  fome  very  rich  trink- 
ets. Very  valuable  jewels  are  alfo  be- 
fpoke  by  Lord  G.  who  takes  Lady  L.'s 
advice  in  every  thing,  as  one  well  read 
in  the  fafhions.  NevV  equipages  are 
bcfpoke  ;  and  gay  ones  they  will  be. 

Mifs  Grandifon  confounded  me  this 
morning  by  an  inftance  of  her  gene- 
rofity.  She  was  extremely  urgent 
with  me  to  accept,  as  her  third  filter, 
of  her  fhare  of  her  mother's  jewels. 
You  may  believe  that  I  absolutely  re- 
fufed  fuch  a  prefent.  I  was  angry  with 
her;  and  told  her,  fhe  had  but  one 
way  of  making  it  up  with  me ;  and 
that  was,  that  fince  me  would  be  fo 
compleatly  fet  out  from  her  lord,  fhe 
would  unite  the  two  halves,  by  pre- 
fenting  her's  to  Lady  L.  who  had  re- 
fufed  jewels  from  her  lord  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  who  then  would  irteke  an 
appearance,  occafionally,  as  brilliant 
as  her  own. 

She  was  pleafed  with  the  hint ;  and 
has  actually  given  them  (unknown  to 
any  body  but  me)  to  her  jeweller;  who 
is  to  difpofe  them  in  fuch  figures, 
as  fhall  anfwer  thofe  fhe  herfelf  is  to 
have,  which  Lady  L.  has  not.  And 
by  this  contrivance,  which  will  make 
them  in  a  manner  ufelefs  to  herfelf,  ihe 
thinks  fhe  fhall  oblige  her  filter,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  accept  of  them. 

Lady  Gertrude  is  alfo  preparing 
fomt  fine  prefents  for  her  niece-elect : 
but  neither  the  delighted  approbation 
of  the  family  fhe  is  entering  "into,  nor 
the  fatisfaclion  expreffed  by  her  own 
iriends,  give  the  perverfe  Charlotte  any 
vifible  joy,  nor  procure  for  Lyrd  G. 
tiiv  diitinfticu  which  fhe  ought  to  tUink 


of  beginning  -to  pay  him.  But,  for 
his  part,  never  was  man  fo  happy.  He 
would,  however,  perhaps,  fare  better 
from  her,  if  he  could  be  more  mode- 
rate in  the  outward  expreflion  of  his 
joy  5  which  me  has  taken  it  into  her" 
head  to  call  an  infult  upon  her. 

She  does  not,  however,  give  the 
fcope  fhe  did  before  the  day  was  fixed  $ 
to  her  playful  captioufnefs.  She  is 
not  quite  fo  arch  as  fhe  was.  Thought- 
fulnefs  and  a  feeming  car elefsnefs  jof 
what  we  are  all  employed  in,  appear 
in  her  countenance.  She  faunters 
about,  and  affe6ts  to  be  diverted  by 
her  harpfichord  only.  What  a  whim* 
fical  thing  is  Charlotte  Grandifon  ? 
But  ftill  fhe  keeps  Lord  G.  atdiftance* 
I  told  her  an  hour  ago,  that  fhe  knows 
not  how  to  condefcend  to  him  with 
that  grace  which  is  fo  natural  to  her  in 
her  whole  behaviour  to  every  body 
elfe. 

I  have  been  talking  to  Dr.  Bartletr, 
about  Sir  Charles's  journey  to  Italy. 
Nobody  knows,  he  fays,  what  a  bleed- 
ing heart  is  covered  by  a  countenance 
fo  benign  and  chearful.  '  Sir  Charles 

*  Grandifon,'  faid   he,    '  has    a  pru- 
'  dence  beyond  that   of   mo  ft  young 

*  men;  but  he  has  great fenfibilities.' 

<  I  take  it  for  granted,  Sir,'  faid  I, 
'  that  he  will  for  the  future  be  more  aa 
'  Italian  than  an  Englifhman.' 

*  ImpofTible,    Madam!    A  prudent 
'  youth,  by  travelling,  reaps  this  ad- 

*  vantage — From  what  he  fees  of  other* 

*  countries,    he  learns  to   prefer   his 

*  own.     An   imprudent  one  the  con*- 

*  trary.     Sir  Charles's  country  is  en- 
'  deared  to  him   by  his  long  ab fence 
1  from  it.    Its.ly  in  particular  is  called, 

*  the  garden  of  Europe  :  but  it  is  ra- 
'  ther  to  be  valued  for  what  it  ivas, 
'  and   might  be,  than  what  it  is,.     I 
'  need  not   tell    a  lady  who  has  read 
4  and  converfed  as  you  have  done,  to 
4  what    that    incomparable   difference 

*  is   owing.     Sir   Charles  Grandifon 

*  is  greatly  fenuble  of  it.     He  loves 
f  his  country,  with  the  judgment  of  a 
c  wife  man  ;  and  wants  not  the  par- 

*  tiality  of  a  patriot.'' 

*  But,  doctor,  he  has  offered,  you 

*  know,  to  refjde — '  There  I  (topped. 
'  True,  Madam — And  he 'will  not 

*  recede  from  his  offers,  if  they  are 
'  claimed.     But  this  uncertainty  it  is 
(  that  difturbs  him. 

*  I  pity  my  patron/  proceeded  he. 

3  U  -'<  ihava 
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'  I  have  often  told  you  he  is  not  hap- 

*  py.     What  has   indifcretion   to  ex- 

*  peel:,  when  difcretion  has-  fo  much 
'  to  iv.ffer?  His   only  confolation    is, 
'  that  he  h:is  nothing;  to  reproach  him- 
'  felf  with.      Inevitable  evils  he  bears 

*  as  a  man  mould.    He  makes  no  often- 
'  tation    of  his    piety:  but,  Madam, 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  a  CHRIS- 

*  TIAN.' 

4  You  need  not,  Sir,  fay  more  to 
'  me  to  exalt  him  :  and,  let  me  add, 
'  that  I  have  no  fmall  pleafure  in 

*  knowing  that  Clementina  is  a  lady 
'  of  drift  piety,  though  a  Roman  Ca- 
«  tholick.'    . 

'And  let  me  affure you,  Madam,  that 

*  Sir  Charles's  regard  for  Mil's  Byron, 
'  (his  more  than  regard  for  her,  why 
'  fhould  I   not  fay  ?  fince  every  body 

*  fees  it)  is  founded  upon  her  piety,  and 
'  upon   the   amiable  qualities   of  hrr 
'  mind.     Beauty,  Madam,  is   an  ac- 
'  cidental  and  tranfient  good.    No  man 

*  better  knows  how  to  diftinguiih  be- 
'  tween  admiration  and  love,  than  my 
'  patron.     His  virtue  is  virtue  upon 

*  full  proof,  and   againft  fenfibilities, 
'   that  it  is  heroick  to  overcome.     La- 
'  dy  Olivia  knows  this  :  and  here  I 

*  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  a  debtor 
'  to  you  for  three  articles  out  of  your 
'ten.     I  hope  loon  to  difcharge  the 
'  obligation.' 

*  Your  own  time,  doctor :  but  I 
'  ?nufl  fay,  that  whenever  you  give 

*  me  Lady  Olivia's   ilory,  I  mall  be 
'  pained,  if  I  find  that  a  Clementina 
*.  is  confidered  by  a  beauty  of  an  un- 

*  happier  turn,  as  her  rival  in  the  love 
'  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon.' 

*  Lady   Olivia,    Madam,    admires 

*  him  for  his  virtues,  but  (he  cannot, 

*  as  he  has  made  it  his  Itudy  to  do,  di- 
'  vide  admiration  from  lo<ve.     What 

*  offers  has  Ihe  not  refufed  ?  But  fhe 

*  declares,  that  (he  had  rather  be  the 
'  friend    of    Sir    Charles'  Grandifon, 
'  than  the  wife  of  the  greateit  prince 
«  on  earth.' 

This  ilruck  me :  have  not  I  faid 
fomething  like  it  ?  But  furely  with  in- 
nocence of  lu-art.  But  here  the  dec- 
tor  fuggefts,  that  Olivia  has  put  his 
virtue  to  the  proof:  yet  I  hope  not. 

*  The   FRIEND,   Dr.   Bartlett; — I 

*  hope  that  no  woman  who  is  not  quite 
*.  give*  up  to  dirhojiour,  will  pollute 


*  the  facred  word,  by  affixing  ideas  td 

*  it,  that  cannot  be  connected  with  it. 
'  A.  friend  is  one  of  the  highert  cha- 

*  rafters  that  one  hunvah  creature  can 
4  mine  in  to  another.     There  may  be 

*  lo<ve,  that  though  it  has  no  view  but 

*  to    honour,    yet   even    in    wedlock, 

*  ripens    not   into    friendfhip.       How 
4  poor  are  all  fuch  attachments  !    How 
4  much  beneath   the   exalted    notion  I 
4  have  of  that  nobleft,  that  mod  deli- 

*  cate  union  of  fouls!   You  wonder  at 
'  me,  Dr.  Bartlett.     Let  me  repeat  to 
'  you,  Sir,   if  (I  have  it  by  heart)  Sir 

*  Charles  Grandifotfs  tender  of  friend- 
'  Hup  to  the  poor  Harriet  Byron,  which 
'  has  given  me  luch   exalted  ideas  of 
'  this    dilinterelted   paflion  :     but  you 

*  muft  not  take  notice  that  I  have.     X 
'  repeated  thofe  words  beginning,  "My 
"  heart  demands  alliance  with  hers— " 

*  and  ending  with  thefe— "  So  long  as 
"  it  (hall  be  confiUent  with  her  other 
4<  attachments  *.-*' 

The  doftor  was  filent  for  a  few  mo. 

*  ments  :   at   latt,    '  What  a  dt-iicac 

*  is  tliere  in  the  mind  of  this  excellent 

*  man  !  Yet  how  conHlttnt  with  the  ex- 
'  acleft  trutli !   The  friendmip  he  offers 
'  you,    Madam,  is   indeed  friendihip. 
'  What  you  have  repeated  can  want  no 
'  explanation  :   yet   it   is  exprefllve  of 

*  hib  uncertain  fituation.     It  is—' 

He  flopped  of  a  iudden. 

4  Pray,  doctor,  proceed :   I  love  to 

*  hear  you  talk.' 

'  My  good  young  lady  !— I  may  fay 
4  too  much.      Sir  Charles  in  thefe  nice 

*  points  muit  be  kit  to  himlelf.     It  is 
4   impsflible  for  any   body  to  exprefs 

*  his  thoughts  as  be  can  exprefs' them. 

*  But  let  me  fay,  that   he  juftly,  as 
4  well  as  greatly,  admires  Mils  By- 
4  ron.' 

My  heart  rofe  againft  itfeif.     '  Bold 

*  Harriet,' thought  I,  { how  ttarefl  thou4 
'  thus  urge  a  good  man  to    lay  more 

4  than  h^  l»as  a  mind  to  lay  of 'he  fe- 
4  crets  of  a  friend,  which  ar<  >  c.'n- 
4  mitted  to  hia  keeping  ?  Content  thy- 
4  felf  with  the  hopes  that  the  worthiest 
4  man  in  the  world  woulu  v  fli  to  ll 

*  thee  h  s,  were  it   no»:  for  an  invm- 
4  cible   obftacle.     And  tic-bit-, 

4   noble  Clementina,  be  thine  the  prc- 
4  fcrence  even   in   the  heart  of  Harriet 
4  Byron,    bccaul';   jultice    gives 
4  ilu-e  j  for,  Han  let,  haitthou  not  be'.-."x 
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taught  to  prefer  right  and  juftice  to 
every  other  confideration  ?  And 
wouldft  thou  abhor  the  thought  of  a 
common  theft ;  yet  (teal  a  heart  that 
is  the  property,  and  that  by  the 
deareft  purchafc,  of  another  ?* 


LETTER  'XIV. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN   CONTINUATION. 
FRIDAY   EVENING. 

WE  have  had  a  great  debate  about 
the  place  in  which  the  nuptial 
ceremony  is  to  be  performed. 

Charlotte,  the  pcrverle  Charlotte, 
infilled  upon  not  going  to  church. 

Lord  G.  dared  nolTto  give  his  opi- 
nion; though  his  father  and  Lady 
Gertrude,  as  well  as  every  other  per- 
fon,  were  again  it  her. 

Lord  L.  laid,  that  if  fine  ladies 
thought  fo  (lightly  of  the  office,  as 
that  it  might  be  performed  any  where, 
it  would  be  no  wonder  if  fine  gen- 
tlemen thought  ftill  more  (lightly  of 
the  obligation  it  laid  them  under. 

Being   appealed    to,  I    ("aid,  that   I 
thought  of  marriage   as  one   of  the 
molt  folemn  aclsof  a  woman's  life. 
*  And    if  a  woman's,  of  a  ma/e'r, 
furely,'  interrupted   Lady  L.     *   If 
your  whimfey,  Charlotte,'  added  (he, 
arifes  from  modeiH',  you  reflect  up- 
on your  filler:  and,  what  is  worfe, 
upon  your  mother.1 
Charlotte  put  up  her  pretty  lip,  and 
was  unconvinced. 

Lady  Gertrude  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  affectation ;  yet  admires  her 
niece  ele6l.  Shediitinguifhed  between 
chamber  vows  and  church  vows.  She 
mentioned  the  word  decency.  She  fpoke 
plainer,  of  Charlotte  s  unfeeling  per- 
verienefs.  If  a  bride  meant  a  com- 
pliment by  it  to  the  bridegroom,  that 
was  another  thing  j  but  then  let  her 
declare  as  much  ;  and  that  (he  was  in 
a.  hurry  to  oblige  him. 

Charlotte  attempted  to  kill  her  by 
a  look— She  gave  a  worle  to  Lord  G. — 
«  And  why,'  whifpered  (he  to  him,  a<5 
he  fat  next  her,  *  mull  thou  Ihew  all 
*  thy  teeth,  man  ?' — As  Lady  Ger- 
trude meant  to  (name  her,  I  thought  I 
Could  as  (bon  forgive  that  lady,  as  her 
who  was  the  occaiion  of  the  freedom  of 
fpeech. 
JBut  ilill  (lie  was  perverfe  ;  me  would 


not  be  married  at  all,  fhe  faicl,  if  (he 
were  not  complied  with. 

I  whiibei'sd  her,  as  I  fat  on  the  other 
fide  of  her,  «  I  wifli,  Charlotte,  the 

*  knot  were   tied:   till  then,  you  will 

*  not  do  even  right  things,  but  in  a 

*  wrong  manner/ 

Dr.  Bartlett  was  not  prefent  •.  he  was 
making  a  kind  vilit  to  my  coufm 
Reeves.  When  he  came  in  the  debate- 
was  referred  to  him.  He  entered  into 
it  with  her,  with  fo  much  modelly, 
good  fen(e,propr:ety, and  iteadinefs,  th;  t 
at  laft  the  perverfe  creature  gave  way  : 
but  hardly  would  neither,  had  he  nor 
aflured  her,  that  her  brother  woukt 
be  entirely  againft  her;  ami  that  he 
himfelf  mu(l  be  exculed  performing 
the  (acred  office,  but  in  a  (acred  place. 
She  has  fet  her  heart  on  the  do6tor's 
marrying  her. 

The  Earl  of  G.  and  Lady  Gertude, 
as  alfo  Lord  and  Lady  L.  went  away, 
not  diflatisfied  with  Charlotte's  com- 
pliance! She  is  the  mod  ungraciously 
graceful  young  woman  I  ever  knew  in 
her  compliances  :  but  Lord  G.  was  to 
pay  for  all.  She  and  I  got  together  in 
the  lludy  :  in  bolted  Lord  G.  perhaps 
with  too  little  ceremony.  She  coloured. 
— *  Hey-day,  Sir!  Who  expected  you  ?' 
His  countenance  immediately  fell.  He 
withdrew  precipitately.  '  Fie,  Char- 
'  lotte!'  faid  1 5  '  recollect  your felf — * 
and  rifing,  Hepped  to  the  door,  '  My 

*  lord — '  calling  after  him. 

He  came  back,  but  in  a  little'  fer- 
ment— '  I  hoped,  I  hoped,  M-adanv, 
«  as  you  were  not  in  your  own  aparu 

*  ment,  that  I  might,  that   I   might 

*  have  been—1 

*  Wherever  ladies  are  by  themfelves, 
'   it  is  a  lady's  apartment,  my  lord!* 
faid  (he,  with  a  haughtinefs  that  fat 
better  on  her  features,   than   it  would 
upon  almoll  any  other  woman's. 

He  looked,  as  if  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther lie  (hould  (lay  or  go.  «  Sit  down, 
c  my  lord,'  faid  I ;  c  we  are  not  parti - 

*  cularly  engaged.'     He  came  nearer, 
his  hat  under  his  arm,  bowing  to  her, 
who  fat  as  (lately  as  a  princeis  on  her 
throne:    but   yet    looked   uifobliged. 

You   give  yourfelf   pretty   airs,  my 
lord — don't  yoxi  ?' 

*  Pretty  airs,  Madam  — Pretty  airs  I 
By  my  IbuH,  I  think,  Madam — And 
with  luch  a  glow  on  your  face,  Ma- 
dam— '     Taking  his  laced  hat  from 

under  his   arm,    and  with  an  earne-t 
3  U  z  motion. 
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motion,  Twinging  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  unknowing  what  he 
did— 

«  What,  Sir,  am  I  to  be  buffeted, 
«  Sir!' 

He  put  his  hat  under  his  arm  again 
— «  Buffeted,  Madam  !  Would  to  Hea- 
«  yen — ' 

*  What  has  Heaven  to  do  with  your 

*  odd  ways,  Lord  G.  ?' 

<  I  beg  pardon  for  intruding,  Ma- 

*  dam — But  I  thought — ' 

'  That  you  had  a  privilege,  Sir — 
But  marriage  itfelf,  Sir,  mall  not 
give  you  a  privilege  to  break  into 
my  retirements.  You  thought,  Sir 
—You  could  not  think — So  much  the 
worfe  if  you  did — ' 
«  If  I  have  really  offended— I  will 
be  more  circumfpeft  for  the  future— 
I  beg  pardon,  Madam — Mifs  Byron, 
I  hope,  will  forgive  me  too.' 
He  was  going,  in  great  difcompo- 
fure,  and  with  an  air  of  angry  humi- 
lity. 

*  Charlotte,'  xvhifpered  I — «  Don't 

*  be  filly.' 

*  Come,  come,  now  you  have  broke 
in  upon  us,  you  mayftay — But  ano- 
ther time,  when  you  know  me  to  be 
retired  with  a  friend  fo  dear  to  me, 
let  it  enter  into  your  head  that  no 
third  perfon,  unfent  for,  can  be  wel- 
come.' 

Poor  man  ! — How  he  loves  her! — 
His  countenance  changed  at  once  to 
the  humble  placid  :  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  rather  be  in  fault  than  me. 

Oh !  how  little  did  fhe  make  him 
look! 

But  he  has  often,  as  well  as  in  this 
inftance,  let  her  fee  her  power  over 
him.  I  am  afraid  me  will  ufe  it.  I 
now  fee  it  is  and  will  be  his  misfor- 
tune, that  (he  can  vex  him  without 
being  vexed  herfelf:  and  what  may  he 
expect,  who  can  be  treated  with  feign- 
ed ditpleafurej  which,  while  it  feems 
to  be  in  earneft  to  him,  will  be  a  jeft 
to  his  wife? 

I  was  very  angry  with  her,  when 
we  were  alone  ;  and  told  her,  that  fhe 
•would  be  an  enemy,  I  was  afraid,  to 
her  own  happinefs.  But  fhe  only 
laughed  at  me  :  '  Happinefs,  my  clear  J ' 
f  lid  (he :  «  that  only  is  happinefs  which 

*  we  think  fo.     If  I  can  be  as  happy 
<  in  my  way,  as  you  can  be  in  yours, 
1  fhall   I  not  purjue  it  ?  Yuur  happi- 


nefs, child,  is  in  the  ftill  life.  T 
love  not  a  dead  calm  :  now  a  tern- 
peft,  now  a  refrefhing  breeze,  I  fhall 
know  how  to  enjoy  the  difference— 
My  brother  will  not  be  here  to  turn 
jeft  into  earneft  ;  as  might  perhapsr 
be  the  effect  of  his  mediation — But 
high-ho,  Harriet !  that  the  firft  week 
were  over,  and  I  had  got  into  my 
throne  !' 

She  ended  with  an  Italian  air,  con-, 
traded  with  another  high-ho  ;  and  left 
me  for  a  few  moments. 

'  Poor  Lord  G.  !'  faidl,  looking  af- 
ter her. 

She  returned  foon.  "  Poor  Lord 
"  G. .'"  repeated  fhe.  «  Thofe  were 
'  the  piteous  words  you  tljrew  after 

*  me— But  if  I  fhould  provoke  him, 
'  do  you  think  he  would  not  give  me 

*  a  cuff,  or  fo  ? — You  know  he  can't 
'  return  joke  for  joke  5  and  he  muft 

*  revenge  himfeif  ibme  way — If  thai 
'  fhould  be  the  cafe,  "  Poor  Charlotte" 
<  I  hope  you  would  fay — 

*  Not  if  you  deferved  it.' 

1  Defervc  a  cu/,   Harriet !— Well, 

*  but  I  am  afraid  I  fhall.' 

'  Remember  next  Tuefday,  Char- 
'  lotte  ! — You  muft  vow  obadience 

*  Will  you  break  your  vow '.—This  is 
*'not  a  jefting  matter.' 

*  True,  Harriet,  and  that  it  is 

*  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reafons  that 

*  made  me  difmclined    to   go    to 

*  folemn  a  place  as  the  church  witl 

*  Lord  G. — Don't  you  think  it  or< 
'  with   thofe    who  infift   upon   beim 
«  married  in  their  own  chamber  ?' 

*  I    believe  great  people,'    faid   I, 
'  think  they  muft  not  do  right  things 

*  in  the  common  way:  that  feems  t< 

*  me  to  be  one  of  their  fantaftick  rea- 
'  fons  :  but  the  vow  is  the  vow,  Char- 
«  lotte  ;  God  is  every  where.' 

'  Now  yoxi  are  fo  ferious,  Harriet, 
'  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  the  fub- 
'  j'ft.'  #  # 

I  HAVE  no  fleep  in  my  eyes  j  a 
muft  go  on.  What  keeps  me  mor 
wakeful  is,  my  real  concern  for  this 
naughty  Mifs  Grandifon,  and  my  pit) 
for  Lord  G.  ;  for  the  inftance  I  have 
given  you  of  her  petulance  is  nothing 
to  what  I  have  feen  :  but  I  thought, 
near  the  day,  fhe  would  have  cl 
her  behaviour  to  him.  Surely  the  fitu- 
ation  her  brother  is  in,  without  an;s 

faui 
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fault  of  his  own,  might  convince  her, 
that  ftie  need  not  go  out  of  her  path  to 
pick  up  fubje6ts  for  unhappinefs. 

Such  a  kittenifh  difpofition  in  her,  I 
called  it ;  for  it  is  not  Ib  much  the  love 
of  power  that  predominates  in  her 
mind,  as  the  love  of  playfulnefs  :  and 
when  the  fit  is  upon  her,  me  regards 
not  whether  it  is  a  china  cup,  or  a 
cork,  that  fhe  pats  and  tofles  about: 
but  \ie\~  f port  will  certainly  be  the  death 
of  Lord  G.'s  happinefs.  Pity  that 
Sir  Charles,  who  only  has  power  over 
her,  is  obliged  to  go  abroad  fo  foon  ! 
But  fiie  has  principles  :  Lady  Grandi- 
fon's  daughter,  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon's  fitter,  muft  have  principles.  The 
folemnity  of  the  occafion  ;  the  office  $ 
the  church  ;  the  altar — muft  llrike  her. 
The  vow — Will  me  not  regard  the 
vow  me  makes  in  circumftances  fo  aw- 
ful? Could  but  my.  Lord  G.  aflame 
dignity  and  mingle  raillery  with  it, 
and  be  able  to  laugh  iv/ih  her,  and 
fometimes  at  her,  fhe  would  not  make 
him  herfport;  fhe  would  find  fome- 
hody  elfe :  a  butt  fhe  muft  have  to 
fhoot  at  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  be 
too  fenfible  of  her  fmartnefs  ;  and  fhe 
will  have  her  jeft,  let  who  will  fuffer 
by  it. 

Some  of  the  contents  of  your  laft 
are  very  agreeable  to  me,  Lucy.  I  will 
begin  in  earneft  to  think  of  leaving 
London.  Don't  let  me  look  filly  in 
your  eyes,  my  dear,  when  I  come.  It 
was  not  fo  'very  prefumptuous  in  me 
(was  it?)  to  hope — When  all  his  rela- 
tions— When  he  himfelf — Yet  what 
room  for  hope  did  he,  could  he,  give 
me?  He  was  honeft;  and  I  cheated 
myfelf:  but  then  all  you,  my  deareft 
friends,  encouraged  the  cheat ;  nayy 
pointed  my  wifhes,  and  my  hopes,  by 
yours,  before  I  had  dared  (or  fhall  I 
fay  condefcended  ?)  to  own  them  to 
myfelf. 

You  may  let  that  Greville  know,  if 
you  pleafe,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
his  If  V,  nor  of  confequence  any  for  his 
menaces.  You  may  own,  that  I  mall 
foon  be  in  Northamptonfhire.  This 
may  prevent  his  and  Fenwick  s  threat- 
ened journey  to  town. 

But,  Lucy,  though  my  heart  has 
been  ever,  dutifully,  as  I  may  fay,  open 
to  the  venerable  domeftick  circle  j 
though  it  would  not  have  been  an  ho- 
neit  heart,  could  it,  circumftanced  as 
J  was,  have  concealed  itfelf  from  Lady 
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D.  and  muft  have  been  an  impene- 
trable one  indeed,  if  it  could  have  been 
difguiied  to  the  two  fitters  here — yet,  I 
beiccch  you,  my  dear;  almoft  on  my 
knees  I  befeech  you,  let  not  the  auda- 
cious, the  infulting  Greville,  have 
ground  given  him  to  fufpeft  a  weak- 
nefs  in  your  Harriet,  winch  indelicate 
minds  know  not  how  to  judge  of  deli- 
cately. For  fex-fake,  for  example- 
fake,  Lucy,  let  it  not  be  known  to 
any  but  the  partial,  friendly  few,  that 
our  grandmamma  Shirley's  child,  and 
aunt  Selby's  niece,  has  been  a  volun- 
teer in  her  affections.  How  many  ftill 
more  forward  girls  would  plead  Mrs. 
Shirley's  approbation  of  the  hafty  af- 
fection, without  confidering  the  cir- 
cumftances and  the  object !  So  the 
next  girl  that  runs  away  with  a  dan- 
cing-mailer, or  an  entign,  would  reckon 
herfelf  one  of  Harriet's  fchool. 

Poor  Mr.  Orme !  I  am  forry  he  is 
not  well.  It  is  cruel  in  you,  Lucy, 
at  this  time,  to  fay  (fo  undoubtingly) 
that  his  Ulnefs  is  owing  to  his  love  of 
me.  You  knew  that  fuch  a  fuggeftion 
would  pain  HVJ.  Heaven  rcftcre  Mi  - 
Orme ! 

But  I  am  vexed,  as  It  cannot  be  to 
purpofe,  that  Sir  Charles  GranJika 
and  I  have  been  named  together,  abv. 
talked  of  in  your  neighbourhood! — •- 
He  will  be  gone  abroad  :  I  thai!  return 
to  Northamptonfhire ;  and  lhali  look 
fo  filly !  So  like  a  refufed  girl  ! 

Every  body  gives  me  to  him,  you 
fay — So  much  the  worfe.  I  wonder 
what  bufinefs  this  Every  Bodyhas  to 
trouble  itfelf  about  me. 

One  conlblation,  however,  I  fhall 
have  in  my  return  ;  and  that  is  in  my 
Nancy's  recovered  health;  which  was 
fo  precarious  when  I  IV  t  out  for  Lon- 
don. 

But  I  mail  have  nothing  to  entertain 
you  with  when  I  am  with  you:  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  Lord  and  L'uly  L. 
Lady  G.  (as  now  in  three  or  four  davs 
me  will  be)  my  dear  Mils  Jervois, 
Dr.  Bartlett,  will  be  all  my  fubjeft. 
And  have  I  not  exhaxifted  that  by  pen 
and  ink?  O  no  !  the  doctor  prom ifes 
to  correfpond  with  me;  and  IK  makes 
no  doubt  but  Sir  Charles  will  corre- 
fpond with  him  as  ufual. 

What  can  tlie  unufually  tender 
friendflnp  be  called  which  he  profefled 
for  me,  and,  as  I  may  lUv,  claimed 
in  return  from  me  r  I  koo-.v  <.h*r  ha 
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has  no  notion  of  the  love  called  Pla- 
tonick.  Nor  have  I :  I  think  it,  in  ge- 
neral, a  dangerous  allowance;  and, 
with  regard  to  our  fex,  a  very  unequal 
one  ;  fince,  while  the  man  has  nothing 
to  fear,  the  woman  has  every  thing 
from  the  privileges  that  may  be  claim- 
ed, in  an  acknowledged  confidence, 
efpecially  in  prefence.  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon  thus  interprets  what  he  fai.d,  and 
ilrengthens  her  opinion  by  fome  of 
Dr.  Bartlett's  late  intimations  that  he 
really  loves  me ;  but  not  being  at  li- 
berty to  avow  his  love,  he  knew  not 
•what  to  lay;  and  fo  went  as  near  to  a 
declaration  as  was  poflible  to  do  in  his 
circumftances. 

But  might  I  not  expect,  from  fuch 
a  profeflion  of  friendship  in  Sir  Charks, 
an  offer  of  correfpondence  in  abfence  ? 
And  if  he  made  the  offer,  ought  I  to 
decline  it  ?  Would  it  not  indicate  too 
much  on  my  fide,  were  I  to  do  fo ! 
And  does  it  not  on  his,  if  he  make  not 
the  offer  ?  He  corresponds  with  Mrs. 
JJeaumout :  nobody  thinks  that  any 
thing  can  be  meant  by  that  correfpon- 
dence  on  either  fide;  becaufe  Mrs. 
Beaumont  muft  be  at  lealt  forty ;  Sir 
Charles  but  fix  or  feven  and  twenty  : 
but  if  he  makes  not  the  reqr.eit  to 
Harriet,  who  is  but  little  more  than 
twenty;  what,  after  fuch  profeffions 
of  a  friendfhip  fo  tender,  will  be  in- 
ferred from  his  forbearance  ? 

But  I  fliall  puzzle  myfelf,  and  you 
too,  Lucy,  if  I  go  on  with  this  fort 
of  reafoning !  becaufe  I  mall  not  know 
how  to  put  all  I  mean  into  words. 
Have  I  not  already  puzzled  you  ?  I 
think  my  expreflion  is  weak  and  per- 
plexed.— But  this  offered  and  accepted 
friendship  between  two  perfons  not  in- 
delkate,  muft  be  perplexing ;  fince  he 
is  the  only  young  man  in  the  world, 
from  whom  a  woman  has  no  dishonour 
to  fear. — Ah,  Lucy! — It  would  be 
vanity  in  me,  would  it  not?  to  lv:p- 
pofe  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from 
Harriet,  than  me  has  from  him;  as  the 
Virtue  of  either,  I  hope,  is  not  qutf- 
tionable?  But  the  event  of  his  Italian 
viut  will  explain  and  reconcile  every 
thing. 

I  will  encourage  a  drcwfy  fit  that 
feems  to  be  ftealing  upon  me.  If  1 
have  net  written  with  the  peripicuit  y  I 
always  aim  at,  allow,  Lucy,  for  the 
time  of  night ;  for  ipirits  not  high; 
ar.d  tor  t>;t  iubject,  which  having  it's 


delicacies,  as  well  as  uncertainties,  I 
am  not  able  to  write  clearly  upon  it. 

LETTER     XV. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
SATURDAY  NIGHT,   APRIt  9. 

SIR  Charles  is  already  returned  :  he 
arrived  at  Windforon  Friday  morn- 
ing ;  but  found  that  Lord  W.  had  fet 
out  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  for 
the  houfe  of  his  friend  Sir  Jofeph  Law- 
rence, which  is  but  fifteen  miles  from 
Mansfield  Houfe. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Sir  Charles, 
wanting  to  return  to  town  as  foon  as 
he  could,  followed  him  to  the  knight's; 
and  having  time  enough  himfelf  to 
reach  Mansfield  Houfe  that  night,  he, 
by  his  uncle's  confent,  purfued  his 
journey  thither;  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
family,  who  wifhed  for  his  perfonal 
introduction  of  my  lord  to  Mifs  Manf- 
field. 

My  lord  arrived  by  breakfaft-time 
un  fatigued,  and  in  high  fpirits  :  ftaid 
at  Mansfield  Houfe  all  day;  and  pro- 
mifed  fo  to  manage,  as  to  be  in  town 
to-morrow,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at 
his  niece's  nuptials  on  Tuefday. 

As  for  Sir  Charles,  he  made  the 
Mansfield  family  happy  in  his  com 
pany  the  whole  Friday  evening;  en- 
quiring into  their  affairs  relating  to  the 
oppreflion  they  lay  under;  pointing  out 
meafures  for  redrefs;  encouraging  Mils 
Mansfield;  and  informing  the  brothers, 
that  the  lawyers  he  had  confulted  on 
their  deeds,  told  him,  that  a  new  trial 
might  be  hoped  for;  the  refult  of 
which,  probably,  would  be  a  means  to 
do  them  juitice,  fo  powerfully  protected 
and  afliiled  as  they  would  be  now ;  for 
new  lights  had  broken  in  upon  them, 
and  they  wanted  but  to  recover  a  deed, 
which  they  underftood  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  gentlemen,  named  Hartley,  who 
were  but  lately  returned  from  the  In- 
dies. Thus  prepared,  the  Mansfitkls 
allb  were  in  high  fpirits  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  looked,  Sir  Charles  faid,  on 
each  other,  when  they  met,  ;.s  if  they 
wanted  to  tell  each  other  their  agree- 
able dreams. 

Sir  Charles,  in  his  way,  had  locked 
in  upon  Sir  Harry  Beauchamp  and  his 
lady.  He  found  Sir  Harry  in  high 
Ipirits,  exjxfting  the  arrival  of  his  ioaj 

who 
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who  was  acfxially  landed  from  Calais, 
having,  met  there  his  father's  letters, 
allowing  him  to  return  to  England, 
and  wifhing  in  his  own,  and  in  Lady 
Beauchanip  s  name,  his  fpeedy  arrival. 

Sir  Charles's  impatience  to  fee  his 
friend,  permitted  him  only  to  breakfaft 
with  my  lord  and  the  M.ansfields  5  and 
to  know  the  opinion  each  party  formed 
of  the  other,  on  this  firll  interview ! 
and  then  he  fet  out  to  Sir  Harry  Beau- 
champ's  .  What  an  activity  ! — Heaven 
reward  him  with  ihe  grant  of  his  own 
\vifhts,  whatever  they  be,  and  make 
him  the  happieft  of  men  ! 

My  lord  is  greatly  taken  with  the 
lady,  and  her  whole  family.  Well  he 
may,  Sir  Charles  fays.  He  blefled 
him,  and  called  himfelf  bleifed  in  his 
lifter's  Ion,  for  his  recommendation  of 
each  to  the  other.  The  lady  thinks 
better  of  him,  as  her  mother  owned  to 
Sir  Charles,  than  ihe  thought  me 
Ihould,  from  report. 

I  begin  to  think,  Lucy,  that  thofe- 
who  fet  out  for  happineis  are  moft 
likely  to  find  it,  when  they  live  lingle 
till  the  age  of  fancy  is  over.  Thole 
who  many  while  it  lafts,  are  often  dif- 
appointed  of  that  which  they  propofe 
fo  largely  to  themielves :  while  thole 
who  wed  for  convenience,  and  deal 
•with  tolerable  honefty  by  each  other, 
are  at  a  greater  certainty.  "Tolerable, 
I  repeat,  fmce,  it  leems,  we  are  to 
expert  that  both  parties  will  turn  the 
belt  lide  of  the  old  garment  outward. 
Hence  arifes  confolation  to  old  maid- 
ens, and  cautions  againft  precipita- 
tion.— Expatiate,  my  dear,  on  this 
fruitful  fubjecl :  I  would,  were  I  at 
lei  lure. 

Sir  Charles  lays,  that  he  doubts  not 
but  Lord  W.  will  be  as  happy  a  man 
as  he  willies  to  be,  in  lefs  than  a  month. 

*  The  deuce  is   in   this  brother  of 

*  mine,'  whifpered  Mil's  Grandilbn  to 
me,    '  for  huddling  up  of  marriages  ! 

*  He  don't  confider,  that  there  may  be 

*  two  chances  for  one,  that  his  honeft 

*  folks  may,    in  half  a  year's  time, 
'  blefs  him  in  the  contrary  way.' 

Sir  Charles  told  us,  that  he  had  de- 
fired  Lord  W.  to  give  out  every  where 
(that  the  adverfaries  of  the  Mansfield 
family  might  know  it)  his  intended 
alliance  j  and  that  he  and  his  nephew 
were  both  determined  to  procure  a  re- 
trofpecliion  of  all  former  proceedings. 

Sir  Charles  got  to  Sir  Harry  Beau- 
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champ's  a  little  before  his  friend  ar- 
rived. Sir  Harry  took  him  alkie  at  his 
alighting,  and  told  him  that  Lady 
Beauchamp  had  had  clouds  on  her  bcow 
all  the  day;  and  he  was  afraid  would 
not  receive  his  fon  with  the  graciouf- 
nefs  that  once  he  hoped  for  from  her : 
but  that  he  left  him  to  manage  with 
her.  '  She  never,'  faid  he,  '  had  Ib 
*  high  an  opinion  either  of  man  or  \vo- 
'  man  as  fhe  has  of  you.' 

Sir  Charles  addreffed  himfelf  to  her, 
as  not  doubting  her  goodnefs  upon  the 
foot  of  their  former  converlation  ;  and 
prailed  her  for  the  graces  that  however 
appeared  but  faintly  in  her  counte- 
nance, till  his  compliments  lighted 
them  up,  and  made  them  mine  full 
out  in  it.  He  told  her,  that  his  lifter 
and  Lord  G.  were  to  be  married  on  the 
following  Tuefday.  He  himfelf,  he 
laid,  mould  fet  out  for  Paris  on  Friday 
after  :  but  hoped  to  fee  a  family  inti- 
macy begun  between  his  lifters  and 
Lady  Beauchamp  !  and  between  their 
lords,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ.  He  applauded  heron  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  her  intention,  as  declared 
to  him  in  their  former  conference  j 
and  congratulated  her  on  the  power  fhe 
had,  of  which  me  made  il>  noble  a  ufe,, 
of  laying  at  the  fame  rime  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  tenderelt  of  hxifbands,  and 
the  moll  deferving  of  funs  j  whofe  duty 
to  her  he  engaged  fur. 

All  this  let  her  in  high  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  me  took  to  herfelf  and 
bridled  upon  it,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in. 
Charlotte's  manner,  the  praifes  and 
graces  this  adroit  manager  gave  her, 
as  if  they  were  her  unqueftionable  due. 

This  agreeable  way  they  were  all  in, 
Sir  Harry  transported  with  his  lady's 
goodnefs,  when  Mr.  Beauchamp  ar- 
rived. 

The  young  gentleman  bent  his  knee 
to  his  ftepmother,  as  well  as  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  thanked  her  for  the  high  fa- 
vours which  his  father  had  fignified  to 
him  by  letter  he  owed  to  her  goodoiels. 
She  confirmed  them  ;  but,  Sir  Charles 
oblerved,  with  an  oftentation  that 
lliewed  me  thought  very  highly  of  her 
own  generohty. 

They  had  a  very  chearful  evening. 
Not  one  cloud  would  hang  on  Lady 
Beauchamp's  brow,  though  once  or 
twice  it  feemed  a  little  overfliadowed. 
As  Mr.  Beauchamp  dilplayed  quali- 
ties fur  which  his  father  was  too  ready 

to 
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to  admirfe  him,  Sir  Charles  thought  it 
r.eceffary  to  caution  Sir  Harry  on  this 
fubjecl;  putting  it  in  this  light,  that 
Lady  Beuuchamp  loved  her  hu found  fo 
v/ell,  that  fiie  would  be  too  likely  to 
dread  a  rivalry  in  his  affections  from  a 
fon  fo  very  accomplifhed.  Sir  Harry 
took  the  hint  kindly. 

Mr.  Bcauchamp  was  under  a  good 
deal  of  concern  at  Sir  Charles's  en- 
gagements to  leave  England  fo  foon 
lifter  his  arrival ;  and  a  iked  his  father's 
leave  to  attend  him.  Sir  Harry  de- 
clared, that  he  could  not  part  with 
him.  Sir  Charles  chid  his  friend,  and 
faid  it  was  net  quite  fo  handfome  a 
return  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  Beaucharnp,  to  the  joyful  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  Lady  Beauchamp.  But  fhc 
excufed  the  young  gentleman,  and 
faid  me  wondered  not,  that  any  body 
xvho  was  favoured  with  bis  friendfhip, 
fhould  beunwilling  to  be  feparated from 
kirn. 

h'ir  Charles  expreffes  great  fatisfac- 
tion  in  Mr.  Beauchamp's  being  arrived 
before  his  departure,  that  he  maypre- 
fent  to  us  himfelf  a  man  with  whom  he 
Is  fure  we  iliall  all  be  delighted, and  leave 
him  happy  in  the  beloved  fociety  which 
lie  himfeif  is  obliged  to  quit. 

A  repining  temper,  Lucy,  would 
confider  only  the  hard  (hap  of  meeting 
a  long  abfent  friend,  juil  to  feel  the 
•uneufmefs  of  a  fecond  parting:  but 
this  man  views  every  thing  in  a  right 
light.  When  his  own  happinefs  is 
not  to  be  attained,  he  lays  it  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  as  I  have  heretofore  ob- 
ferved,  rejoices  in  that  of  others.  It 
is  a  pleafure  to  fee  how  Sir  Charles 
feems  to  enjoy  the  love  which  Dr. 
Bartlett  expreffes  for  this  friend  of  them 
both. 

Sir  Charles  addreffed  himfelf  to  me, 
on  feveral  occafions,  in  fo  polite,  in 
fo  tender  a  manner,  that  every  one 
told  me  afterwards,  they  are  fure  he 
loves  me.  Dr.  Bartlett  at  the  time, 
as  he  fat  next  me,  whifpered,  on  the 
regret  expreffed  by  all  on  iofurg  him  fo 
1'oon — *  Ah,  Madam! — I  know  and 
'  pity,  my  patron's  Itruggles.' — Strug- 
gles,  Lucy!  What  could  the  doctor 
mean  by  this  whifper  to  me!  But  I 
hope  he  gueffes  not  at  mine !  If  he 
<Ioes,  would  he  have  whiipered  his 
pity  of  Sir  Charles  to  me  ? — Come, 
Lucy,  this  is  fome  comfort,  however 5 


and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  brave  tiport 
it,  that  I  may  not,  by  my  weaknefs, 
leiTen  myfelf  in  the  doctor's  good  opi- 
nion. 

It  was  agreed  for  Charlotte  (whofe 
affent  was  given  in  thefe  words — '  Do 

*  as  you  will — or,  rather,  as  my  bro- 

*  ther  will— What   fignifies   oppoiing 
'  him  .?')  that  the  nuptials  /hall  be  i'o- 
lemnized,  as   privately  as  poflible,  at 
St.   George's  church.     The  company 
is  to  drop  in  at  different  doors,  and 
with  as   few  attendants  as    may    be. 
Lord  W.   the  Earl  of  G.  and  Lady 
Gertrude,   Lord   and  Lady  L.    Mil's 
Jervois,  and  your  Harriet,  are  to  be 
prefent  at  the  ceremony.     I  was  very 
earneft  to  be  excufed,  till  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon,  when  we  were  alone,  dropped  down 
on  one  knee,  and  held  up  her  hands, 
to  beg  me  to  accompany  her.     Mr. 
Everard  Grandifon,  if  he  can  be  found, 
is  to  be  alfo  there,  at  Sir  Charles's  de- 
fire. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  as  I  before  hinted,  at 
her  earneit  requelt  is  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Sir  Charles  wilhed  it  to 
be  at  his  own  parim-church  :  but  Mifs 
Grandifon  thought  it  too  near  to  be 
private.  He  was  indifferent,  as  to  the 
place,  he  faid — So  it  was  at  church. 
for  he  had  been  told  of  the  difficulty 
had  to  get  Charlotte  to  defilt  from  hav- 
ing it  performed  in  her  chamber  j  ant 
feemed  furprized — *  Fie,  Charlotte!' 
faid  he — *  An  office  fo  folemn  ! — Vows 

*  to  receive  and  pay  as  in  the  Divine 
'  Prefence.' — 

She  was  glad,  fhe  told  me,  that 
had  not  left  that  battle  to  be  fought 
with  him* 

MONDAY,    APRIL     K 

LORD  W.  is  come.  Lord  and  Lad) 
L.  are  here.  They  and  Mifs  Grandi- 
fon, received  him  with  great  refptct. 
He  embraced  his  nieces  in  a  very  affec- 
tionate manner.  Sir  Charles  was  ab- 
fent. Lord  W.  is  in  perfon  and  be- 
haviour a  much  more  agreeable  mai 
than  I  expected  him  to  be.  Nor  is  h« 
fo  decrepit  with  the  gout,  as  I  had  fup 
pofed.  He  is  very  careful  of  himfelf, 
it  ftems.  This  world  has  been  kin  ' 
to  him  ;  and  I  fancy  he  makes  agrea 
deal  of  a  little  pain,  for  want  ol 
ftronger  exercifes  to  his  patience ;  anc 
fo  is  a  fufferer  by  felf-indulgence.  Hac 
I  not.  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
free  living,  and  with  the  infults  he 

bor 
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tore  from  Mrs.  Giffard,with  a  fpirit  fo 
boor  and  fo  low,  I  ftiould  have  believed 
I  faw  not  only  the  man  of  quality  but 
the  man  of  fenfe,  in  his  countenance. 
I  endeavoured,  however,  as  much  as 
I  could,  to  look  upon  him  as  the  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Lady  Grandilbn.  Had 
he  been  worthy  of  that  relation,  how 
fhould  I  have  reverenced  him  ! 

But  whatever  I  thought  of  him,  he 
exprelfed  himfelf  highly  in  my  favour. 
He  particularly  praifed  me  for  the  mo- 
defty  which  he  laid  was  vifible  in  my 
countenance.  Free-livers  are^  Lucy, 
taken  with  that  grace  in  a  woman 
which  they  make  it  their  pride  to  de- 
ftroy !  But  all  men,  good  and  bad,  ad- 
mire modefty  in  a  woman  :  and  I  am 
fcmetimes  out  of  humour  with  our  fex, 
that  they  do  not  as  generally  like  mo- 
defty in  men.  I  am  lure  that  this 
grace  in  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  one 
of  his  principal  glories  with  me.  It 
emboldens  ones  heart,  and  permits 
one  to  behave  before  him  with  eafe  j 
and,  as  I  may  lay,  \vithfecurily,  in  the 
confcioufnefs  of  aright  intention. 

But  what  were  Lord  WVs  praifes  of 
bis  nephew !  He  called  him,  '  The 
*  glory  of  his  fex  and  of  human  na- 
'  ture.'  How  the  cheeks  of  the  dear 
Emily  glowed  at  the  praifes  given  to 
her  guardian. — She  was  the  taller  for 
them:  when  Ihc  moved  it  was  on  tip- 
toe ;  Healing,  as  it  were,  crofs  the  floor, 
left  {he  fhould  lofe  any  thing  that  was 
faid  on  a  fubject  fo  delightful  to  her. 

My  lord  was  alfo  greatly  pleafed 
with  her.  He  complimented  her  as 
the  beloved  ward  of  the  beft  of  guar- 
dians. He  lamented,  with  us,  the  oc- 
ean" on  that  called  his  nephew  abroad. 
He  was  full  of  his  own  engagements  * 
with  Mils  Mansfield,  and  declared 
that  his  nephew  mould  guide  and  go- 
vern him  as  he  pieafed  in  every  ma- 
'  terial  cafe,  refpecling  either  the  conduct 
of  his  future  life,  or  the  management 
and  difpofition  of  his  eftate,  that  he  had 
made  his  will,  and  excepting  only  his 
lady's  jointure,  and  a  few  legacies, 
had  left  every  thing  to  him. 

How  right  a  thing,  even  in  policy, 
is  it,  ray  dear,  to  be  good  and  gene- 
rous! 

I  muft  not  forget,  that  my  lord 
\viihed,  with  all  bis  foul,  that  \vas  his 
exprefiion,  that  he  might  have  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  to  his  nephew  ?ny  hand 
in  marriage. 


I  could  feel  myfelf  b.lufli.  I  half 
fuppreffed  a  figh :  I  would  have  wholly 
fuppreffed  it,  if  I  could.  I  recovered 
the  little  confulion,  his  too  plainly 
expreffed  wilh  gave  me,  by  repeating 
to  myfelf  the  word  '  CLEMENTINA.' 

This  Charlotte  is  a  great  coward. 
But  I  dare  not  tell  her  fo  for  fear  of  a  re- 
torU  I  believe  I  mould  be  as  great  a  one 
in  her  circumftances,  fo  few  hours  to 
one  of  the  greateft  events  of  ones  life  ? 
But  I  pretend  not  to  bravery :  yet 
hope,  that  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  or 
honour  I  fliould  be  found  to  have  a 
foul. 

I  write  now  at  my  coufm's.  I  came 
hither  to  make  an  alteration  in  my 
drefs.  I  have  promifed  to  be  with 
the  fweet  bully  early  in  the  morning  of 
her  important  day. 


LETTER    XVI. 


MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION, 


APRIL  II.  12. 


TUESDAY   NIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY    MORN* 

MISS  Grandifon  is  rr>   longer  t» 
be  called  by  that  name.     She  i* 
Lady  G.  May  (he  make  Lord  G.  as 
happy  as  I  dare  fay  he  will  make  her, 
if  it  be  not  her  own  fault ! 

I  was  early  with  her  according  to 
promife.  I  found  her  more  affected 
than  me  was  even  laft  night  with  her 
approaching  change  of  condition.  Her 
brother  had  been  talking  to  her,  me 
laid;  and  had  laid  down  the  duties  of 
the  Itate  ilie  was  about  to  enter  into,  in 
fuch  a  ferious  manner,  and  made  the 
performance  of  them  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  her  happinefs,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  that  flie  was  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  flie  was  about  to  un- 
dertake. She  had  never  confidered 
matrimony  in  that  formidable  light 
before.  He  had  told  her,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  her  vivacity  ;  yet  was  loth 
to  difcourage  her  chearfulnefs,  or  to 
fay  any  thing  that  fhould  lower  her 
ipirits.  All  he  befought.of  her  was, 
to  regard  time's,  tempers,  and  occa- 
lions  ;  and  then  it  would  be  impolfible 
but  her  lively  humour  muft  give  de- 
light not  only  to  the  man  whom  me 
favoured  with  her  hand,  but  every  one 
who  had  the  pieafure  of  approaching 
her.  '  It",  Charlotte/  faid  he,  '  you 
'  would  have  the  world  around  ,u 
3  X  *  refpea 
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'  refpeftyouf  Imfband,_y0#muft  fet  the 

*  example.  While  the  wife  gives  the 

*  lealt  room  to  fufpeft  that  fhe  del piles 

*  her  hufband,  fhe  will  find  that  {he  fub- 

*  jecls  him  to  double  Contempt,  if  he 

*  refents  it  not ;  and  if  he  does,  can  yon 

*  be  happy  ?  Agg'reflbrs  lay  themielves 

*  open  to  fevere  reprilalsi  If  you  differ, 
«  you  will  be  apt  to  make  bye-ftand- 
<  ers  judges  over  you.    They  will  re- 

*  member    when   you  are  willing  to 
«  forget;  and  your  fame  will  be  the 

*  fport  of  thole  beneath  you,  as  well 
«  in  underftanding  as  degree.' 

She  believed,  fhe  told  me,  that  Lord 
G.  had  been  making  fome  complaints 
•fher.  If  he  had— 

'  Hufh,  my  dear,'  faid  I — {  Not  one 
4  word  of  threatening:  are  you  more 

*  folicitous  to  conceal  your  fault,  than 
«  to  amend  it  ?' 

'  No — But  you  know,  Harrriet,  for 

*  a  man,    before  he  has  experienced 
«  what  fort  of  a  wife  I  mall  make,  to 
-*  complain  againft  me  for  foibles  in 

<  courtfhip,  when  he  can  help  himfelf 
'  if  he  will,   has  ibmething  fo  very 

<  little—1 

«  Your  'conscience,   Charlotte,  tells 

*  you,   that  he  had   reafon  for  cora- 
«  plaint ;  and  therefore  you  think  he 

<  has  complained.     Think  the  bed  of 

*  Lord  G.  for  your  own  reputation's 

*  fake,  fince  you  thought  fit  to  go  thus 

*  far  with  him.     You  have  borne  no- 

*  thing  from  him  :  he  has  borne  a  great 
'  deal  from  you,'' 

*  I  am  fretful,  Harriet;  I  won't  be 

*  chidden  :    I  will  be   comforted    by 

*  you ;  you  Jhall  foothe  me  :  are  you 

*  not  my  fifter  ?'  She  threw  her  arms 
around  me,  and  kiffed  my  cheek. 

I  ventured  to  railly  her,  though  I 
was  afraid  of  her  retort  and  met 
with  it :  but  I  thought  it  would 
divert  her.  *  I  am  glad,  my  dear,' 
faid  I  '  that  you  are  capable  of  this 
'  tendernefs  of  temper  :  you  bluftering 

*  girls — But  fear,  I  believe,  will  make 
4  co\vards  loving.' 

Harriet,'  faid  fhe,  and  flung  from 
me  to  the  window,'  remember  this^ 

*  may  I  loon  fee  you  in  the  fame  fitua- 
'  tion  !   I  will  then  have  no  mercy  up- 
'  on  you.' 

*          * 

THE  fubjeft,  which  Sir  Charles  led 
to  at  breakfaft,  was  the  three  wed- 
dings of  Thurfday  laft.  He  fpoke 
honourably  of  marriage,  and  made  fome 


juft   compliments  to  Lord  and   Lsay* 
L.  concluding  them  with  wi flies  that 
his  fifter  Charlotte  and  Lord  G.  might 
be  neither  more  nor  lefs  happy  than  they 
were.     Then  turning  to  Lord  W.  he 
faid,  he  queftioned  not  his   lordfhip's 
happinefs  with  the  lady  he  had  fo  lately 
feen  :  '  For  I  cannot  doubt,'  laid  he, 
of  your  lordfhip's  affectionate  gra- 
titude to  her,  if  fhe  behaves  as  1  am 
fure  fhe  will.' 

My  lord  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Never  man  had  fuch  a  nephew  as  I 
have/  faid  he.  *  All  the  joy  of  my 
prefent  profpe&s,  all  the  comforts  of 
my  future  life,  are  and  will  be  owing 
you.' 

Here  had  he  flopped  it  would  have 
been  well :  but  turning  to  me,  he  un- 
expectedly faid,  *  Would  to  God, 
f  Madam,  that  you  could  reward  him  ! 
<  I  cannot ;  and  nobody  elfe  can.' 

All  were  alarmed  for  me:  even 
eye  was  upon  me.  A  fickifhnefs  came 
over  my  heart — I  know  not  how  t< 
defcribe  it.  My  head  funk  upon 
bofom.  I  could  hardly  fit ;  yet  was 
lefs  able  to  rife. 

Sir  Charles's  face  was  overfpreadwi 
blufhes.  He  bowed  to  my  lord.  *  Ma) 
the  man,'  faid  he,  *  who  mall  have 
the  honour  to  call  Mifs  Byron  his, 
be,  if  poffibky  as  deferving  as  flu:  is 
Then  will  they  live  together  the  life 
of  angels.' 
He  gracefully  looked  down!  not 
me;  and  I  got  a  little  courage  to  loc 
up  :  yet  Lady  L.  was  concerned  fc 
me;  fo    was    Lord  L.     Emily's 
dropped    a  tear   upon    her    blufhinf 
cheek. 

Was  it  not,  Lucy,  a  fevere  trial  ?• 
Indeed  it  was. 

My  lord,  to  mend  the  matter,  la- 
mented   very    pathetically,    that    Si 
Charles  was  under  an  obligation  to 
abroad  ;  and  ftill  more,  that  he  coul 
not  ftay  to  be  prefent  at  the  celebr 
tion  of  his  nuptials  with  Mifs  Mans- 
field. 

The  earl,  Lord  G.  Lady  Gertrud 
and  the  doctor,  were  to  meet  the  brie 
and  us  at  church.     Lord  and  Lady  L. 
Sir  Charles,  and  Emily,  went  in  01 
coach, Mifs .Grandifon  and  I  in  another. 
As  we  went,  *  I  don't  like  this  af- 
«  fair  at  all,  Harriet,'  faid  fhe.     «  M 
'  brother  has  long  made  all  other  me 

<  indifferent  to  me.     Such  an  infinit 

<  difference  1' 
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*  Can  any  body   be   happier   than 
'  Lord  and  Lady  L.  Charlotte  ?  Yet 

*  Lady   L.  admires    her   brother     as 

*  much  as  you  can  do.' 

*  They  happy  ! — And  fo  they  are  ; 
«  but  Lady  L.  foft  foul !  fell  in  love 
'  with  Lord  L.  before  my  brother  came 

*  over.     So  the  foundation  was  laid: 

*  and  it  being  a  firil  flame  with  her, 
«  /lie   in  compliment  to  herfelf  could 
'  not  but  perfevere.      But   the  lorry 

<  creature  Anderfon,  proving  a  forry 
'  creature,  made   me  defpife  the  lex  : 

<  and  my  brother's  perfections  contri- 

*  1'uted  to  my  contempt  of  all  other 
'  men.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  wrong. 
*-Lord  G.   loves  you  :    but  were  Sir 

*  Charles   not  your   brother,  it  is  not 

*  very  certain  that  he  would  have  re- 
'  turned  your  love.' 

*  Why,  that's   true.     I  believe  he 
'  would  not  in  that  cafe  have  chofen 
«  me.      I  am  fure  he  would  not,  if  he 

*  had  known  you :    but  for  the  man 

*  one  loves,  one  can  do  any  thing,  be 

*  every  thins:,  that  he  would  wifli  one 

<  to  be.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  cannot  love  Lord 

<  G.  ? — For  Heaven's  lake,  Charlotte, 
'  though  you  are  now  almoll  within 
'  fight  of  the  church,  do  not.  think  of 
'  giving  your  hand,  if  you  cannot  re- 

*  folve  to  make  Lord  G.  as  happy,  as 
'  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  you, 

*  if  it  be  not  your  own  fault.' 

<  What  will  my  brother  fay  ? — What 

<  will—' 

—  *  Leave  that  to  me.     I  will  engage 
«  Sir  Charles  and  Dr.  Bartlett  to  lend 

*  me  their  ear  in  the    veftry  ;  and  I 

*  am  fure  your  brother,  if  he  knows 

*  that  you  have  an  antipathy  to  Lord 

*  G.  or  that  you  think  you  caonot  be 

*  happy  with  him,  will  undertake  your 
'  caule,  and  bring  you  off.' 

"  Antipathy!"  That's  a  ftrongword, 

*  Harriet.  The  man  is  a  good-natured 
'  filly  man—' 

"  Silly!"  Charlotte .!— Silly  then  he 
'  muft  be  for  loving  you  fo  well,  who, 
'  really,  have  never  yet  given  him  an 

*  opportunity  to  fliew  his  impprtance 
5  with  you.' 

'  I  do  pity  him  fometimes.* 
The  coach  flopped : — «  Ah,  Lord  ! 
«  Harriet!  The  church  !  The  church'.' 

*  Say,  Charlotte,  before  you  Hep  out 
c  —Shall  I  fpeak  to  your  brother,  and 

*  Dr.  Bartlett,  in  the  veftry  ?' 

*  I  (hall  look  like  a  fool  either  way,' 
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'  Don't  aft  like  one,  Charlotte,  on 
this  folemn  occasion.  Say,  you  will 
deferve,  *hat  you  will  try  to  deferve 
Lord  G.  s  love.' 

Sir  Charles  appeared.     *  Lord  help 
me! — My  brother! — I'll   try,   I'll 
try,  what  can  be  done.' 
He  gave  each  his  hand  in  turn  ;   in 
we  flew :  the  people  began  to  gather 
about  us.     Lord  G.  all  rapture,   re- 
ceived her  at  the  entrance.    Sir  Charles 
led  me  :  and  the  earl  and  Lady  Ger- 
trude received   us   with  joy  in   their 
countenances.  I  overheard  the  naughty- 
one  lay,  as  Lord  G.  led  her  up  to  the 
altar,  *    You    don't  know  what  you 
'  are  about,  man.     I  expeft  to   have 

*  all  my  way  :  remember  that's  one  oi? 
'  my  articles  before  marriage.' 

He  returned  her  an  anfwer  of  fond 
a/Tent  to  her  condition.  *  I  am  afraid,* 
thought  I,  '  poor  Lord  G.  you  will 
'  be  more  than  once  reminded  of  this 

*  previous  article.' 

When  me  was  led  to  the  altar,  and 
Lord  G.  and  me  flood  together,  flie 
trembled.  *  Leave  me  not,  Harriet/ 
faid  me. — «  Brother  ! — Lady  L.' — 

I  am  fure  me  looked  fillier  than 
Lord  G.  at  that  inftant. 

The  good  doctor  began  the  office. 
'  No  dearly  beloveds,  Harriet !'  whii- 
pered  me,  as  I  had  faid,  on  a  really 
terrible  occafion.  I  was  offended  with 
her  in  my  heart :  again  me  whilpered 
fomething.againft  the  office,  as  the  doc- 
tor proceeded  to  give  the  reafons  for  the 
inflitution.  Her  levity  did  not  for- 
fake  her  even  at  that  folernn  moment. 

When  the  fervice  was  over,  every 
one  (Sir  Charles  in  a  folemn  and  molt 
affectionate  manner)  wifhed  her  hap- 
py. My  Lord  G.  killed  her  hand 
with  a  bent  knee. 

*  She  took  my       nd.  «  Ah!   Lord, 
what  have  I  done : — And  am  I  mar- 
ried?' whilpered  flie — '  And  can  it 
never  be  undone  ?— And  is  that  the 
man,  to  whom  I  am  to  be  obedient  ? 
— Is    he  to   be    my  lord    and   ma- 
fter?' 

«  Ah,  Lady  G.'  faid  I,  «  it  is  a  fo- 
lemn office.     You  have  vowed:   he 
has  vowed. — It  is  a  folemn  office.* 
Lord  G.  led  her  to  the  firfl  coach. 
Sir   Charles    led    me  into  the   fame, 
The  people  to  my  great  confulion,  whif-» 
pered,  '   That's  the  bride  i     What  a 
«  charming  couple  !'  Sir  Charles  hand- 
ed Mifs  Emily  next.     Lord  G,  came 
in ;    as   he  was   entering,   '    Harkee, 
3-X  *  '  friend, 
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'  friend,'  faid  Charlotte,  and  put  out 
her  hand,  '  you  iniftake  the  coach: 
'  you  are  not  of  our  company.' 

'  The  whole  world,'  replied  my 
lord,  '  (hall  not  now  divide  us  S  and 
took  his  feat  on  the  fame  fide  with 
Emily. 

*  The    man's    a    rogue,    Harriet,' 
whifpered  flic :  <  See!   he  gives  himlelf 
f  airs  already  ! ' 

*  This,'  faid  Lord  G.  as  the  coach 
drove  on,  taking  one  hand,  aiv»  eagerly 
kifling  it,   «   is  the  hand  that  bleffed 
<  me.' 

*  And  that,'  faid  (he,  pufhing  him 
from  her  with  the  other,  '  is  the  hand 
«  that  repulfes  your  forwardnefs.  What 
'  came  you  in  here  for?— Don't  be 

£  filly.' 

He  was  in  raptures  all  the  way. 

When  he  came  home,  every  one 
embraced  and  wifhed  joy  to  the  bride. 
The  earl  and  Lady  Gertrude  were  in 
high  fpirits.  The  lady  re-faluted  her 
niece,  as  her  *  dear  niece :'  the  earl 
recognized  his  beloved  daughter. 

But  prepare  to  hear  a  noble  action 
of  Lord  W. 

When  he  cime  up  to  compliment 
her — '  My  deareft  niece,'  faid  he,  *  I 

*  wifti   you   joy  with  all  my  foul.     I 

*  have  not  been  a  kind  uncle.     There 

*  is  no  fattening  any  thing  on   your 

*  brother.     Accept  of  this,'   [and  he 
put   a  little   paper  into  her  hand — It 
xvas  a   bank  note,   of   loool.]   '  My 

*  fifter'e  daughter,  andj'cwr  brother's 

*  filter,  merits  more  than  this.' 

Was  not  this  handlbmcly  prefented, 
Lucy  ? 

He  then,  in  a  manner  becoming 
I-ady  Grandifon's  brother,  ftepped  to 
Lady  L.  *  My  niece  Charlotte  is  not 
«  my  only  niece.  I  wifli  you,  my  dear, 

*  as  if  this  was  your  day  of  marriage, 

*  all  happinf  fs :  accept  thefe  two  pa- 
f  persj1  [The  one,  Lucy,  was  a  note  fc-r 
ioool.  and  the  other  for  iool.]  and  he 
faid,  «  the  letter  note  is  due  to  you  for 

*  intereft  pn  the  greater,' 

When  the  ladies  opened  their  notes, 
find  faw  what  they  were,  they  were  at 
•ftrft  at  a  Icfs  what  to  fay. 

It  was  mofl  gracefully  done:  but 
fee,  Lucy,  the  example  of  a  good  and 
generous  man  can  fornetimes  alter  na- 
.  !  and  covetous  men,  I  have  heard 
it  obierved,  when  their  hearts  are  open- 
pd,  often  acl  nobly. 

AS  icon  as  Lady  G,  (fo  now  I  muft 


call  her)  recovered  hcrfelf  from  th« 
furprize  into  which  my  lord's  prefent 
and  addrels  had  put  her,  ihe  went  to 
him  :  f  Allow  me,  my  lord,'  faid  /he, 
and  bent  one  knee  to  him,  *  to  crave 
'  your  blefiing;  and  at  the  fame  time 

*  to  thank  you  for  your  paternal  pre- 
1  fent    to    your    ever-obliged    Char-* 
«  lotte.' 

*  God  blefs  you,  my  dear!'  falut- 
ing   her; — '    But   thank   your    noble 
'  brother  :  you  delight  me  with  yotn 
e  graceful  acceptance.' 

Lady  L.  came  up,  '  My  lord,  you 

*  overcome  me  by  your  bounty. — How 

<  mall  I—' 

*  Your  brother's  princely  fpirit,  La- 
'  dy  L.'  faid  he,  *  makes  this  prefenf 
'  look  mean.     Forgive  me  only,  that 
'  it  was  not  done  before.'     And  he  fa- 
luted  her. 

Lord  L.  came  up.  Lady  L.  mewed 
him  the  opened  notes — <  See  here,  my 
«  lord,'  faid  me,  «  what  Lord  W.  has 
'  done :  and  he  calls  this  the  intereft 
'  due  on  that.' 

*  Your  lordfnip  opprefles  me  with 

<  your  goodnefs  to  your  niece,'  faid 
Lord  L.     «  May  health,  long  life,  and 

*  happinefs,  attend  you  in  your  own 
'  nuptials  !* 

*  There,  there,'  faid  Lord  W.  point- 
ing to  Sir  Charles,  (who  had  withdrawn, 
and  then  entered)  *  make  your  acknow-, 

*  ledgment;  his  noble  fpirit  has  awak- 

*  ened  mine  j  it  was  only  afleep.    My 

*  l;-.te  fitter's  brothei*  wanted  but  the 

*  force  of  fuch  an  example.     That  fon 

<  is  all  his  mother.7 

Sir  Charles  joining  them,  having 
heard  only  the  laft  words — «  If  I  am 

*  thought  a  fon  not  unworthy  of  the 
'  molt  excellent  of  mothers,'  faid  he, 
'  and  by  her  brother,  I  am  happy.* 

'  Then  you  are  happy,'  replied  my 
lord. 

*  Her  memory,' refumed  Sir  Charles, 
I  cherifh  5    and  when  I    have  been 
tempted  to  forget  myfelf,  that  me-r 
mory  has  been  a  means  of  keeping 
me  fteady  in  my  dxity.    Her  precepts, 
my  lord,  were  the  guide  of  my  early 
youth.      Had  I   not  kept  them  in 
mind,    how  much   more  blameabh 
than  moft  young  men  had  I  been  I—- 
My Charlotte !  have  that  mother  in 
your  memory,  on  this  great  change 
of  your  condition  !  You  will  not  be 
called  to  her  trials.'— His  eyes  glif- 

tened.     <  Tender  be  our  remembrance 

4  Of 
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*  of  my  father. — Charlotte,  be  woi- 

*  thy  of  your  mother.' 

He  withdrew  with  an  air  fo  noble  ! 
—• -But  foon  returning,  with  achearful 
look,  he  was  told  what  Lord  W.  had 
done — '  Your  lordfhip  was  before? 
faid  he,  *  intitled  to  our  duty,  by  the 

*  tics  of  blood  :  but  what  is  the  rela- 
«  (ion  of  body  to  that  of  mind  ?  You 

<  have  bound  me  for  my  frfters,  and 

<  that  ftill  more  by  the  manner  than 

*  by  the  afct,  in  a  bond  cf  gratitude 

*  that  never  can  be  broken ! % 

'  Thank   yourfelf,  thank  yourfelf, 

*  my  noble  nephew.1 

*  Encourage,  my  lord,  a  family  in- 
timacy between  your  lady,  and  her 
nieces   and   nephew.  —  You  will  be 
delighted,    my    fifters,    -with    Mils 
Mansfield  ;  but  when  fhe  obliges  my 
lord  with  her  hand,  you  will  reve- 
rence your  aunt.    I  mall  have  a  plea- 
fure,  when  I  am  far  diftant,  in  con- 
templating the  family  union.     Your 
lordfhip  muft  let  me  know  your  day 
in  time  ;  and  I  will  be  joyful  upoii 
it,  whatever,  of  a  contrary  nature, 
I  may  have  to  ftruggle  with  on  my 
own  account.'' 

My  lord  wept — My  lord  wept,  did  I 
fay  ? — Not  one  of  us  had  a  dry  eye  !— 
This  was  a  folemn  fcene,  you  will  fly, 
for  a  wedding  day  :  but  how  delight- 
fully do  fuch  fcenes  dilate  the  heart  ? 

The  day,  however,  was  not  forgot- 
ten as  a  day  of  fdtivity.  Sir  Charles 
himfelf,  by  his  vivacity  and  opennefs 
of  countenance,  made  every  one  joy- 
ful: and,  except  that  now  and  then  a 
figh,  which  could  not  be  checked,  ftole 
from  fomc  of  us,  to  think  that  he, 
would  fo  foon  be  in  another  country, 
(far  diftant  from  the  friends  he  now 
made  happy)  and  engaged  in  difficul- 
ties ;  perhaps  in  dangers ;  every  heart 
was  prefent  to  the  occafion  of  the 
day. 

*  O  Charlotte!  dear  Lady  G. !  Hi- 
therto it  is  in  your  power,  to  make 
every  future  day  worthy  of  this!— 
Have  your  mother,  your  noble  mo- 
ther,   in   your   memory,    my   dear : 
and  give  credit  to  the  approbation  of 
fuch  a  brother.' 

I  mould  haya  told  you,  that  my 
coufin  Reeves's  came  about  t\vo,  and 
were  received  with  the  utmoft  politenefs 
Jjy  every  body. 

Sir  Charks  was  called  out  juft  be- 
fore dinner  j  and  returned  introducing 


a  young  gentleman,  drerTed  as  if  for 
the  day — *  This  is  an  earlier  favour, 

*  than  I  hadjioped  for,' faid  Sir  Charles; 
and  leading  him  to  Lady  G.     '  This, 

*  Sir,  is  the  Queen  of  the  Day. — My 
'  dear  Lady  G.  welcome,  (the  houle 
'  is  your's — welcome)  the  man  I  love  : 
«  welcome  my  Beauchamp.' 

Every  one,  except  Emily  and  me,- 
crouded  about  Mr.  Beauchamp,  as 
Sir  Charles's  avowedly  beloved  friend, 
and  bid  him  cordially  welcome  ;  Sir 
Charles  prefenting  him  to  each  by 
name. 

,  Then  leading  him  to  me — I  am  half 
afhamed,  Lucy,  -  to  repeat — But  take 
it  as  he  fpoke  it — '  Revere,1  faid  he, 

*  my  dear  friend,  that  excellent  young 
«  lady ;  but  let  not  your  admiration 
«  {lop  at  her  face  and  perfon  ;  flie  has 

*  a  mind  as  exalted,  my  Beauchamp, 

*  as  your  own  :  Mifs  Byron,  in  honour 

*  to  my  filter,  and  to  us  all,  has  gild- 

*  ed  this  day  by  her  prefence.' 

Mr.  Beauchamp  approached  me  with 
polite  refpecl.  *  The  lady  whom  Sir 
«  Charles  Grandifon  admires  as  he 

*  does  you,  Madam,  muft  be  the  firfi 

*  of  women.' 

I  might  have  faid,  that  he,  who  was 
fo  eminently  diftinguifhedas  the  friend 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  muft  be  a 
moll  valuable  man  :  but  my  fpirits 
were  not  high.  I  curtfied  to  his  com- 
pliment ;  and  was  filent. 

Sir  Charles  prefented  Emily  to  him 
'  My  Emily,  Beauchamp.  I  hope  to 

<  live    to    fee   her     happily   married* 
«  The  man  whole  heart  is  but  half  fo 

<  worthy  as  her's,  muft  be  an  excellent 
«  man.' 

Modefty  might  look  up,  and  be  fen- 
fible  to  compliments  from  the  lips  of 
fuch  a  man.  Emily  looked  at  me  with 
pleafure,  as  if  fhe  had  laid,  '  Do  you 

*  hear,  Madam,  what  a  fine  thing  my 
'  guardian  has  faid  of  me?* 

.Sir  Charles  alked  Mr.  Beauchamps 
how  he  ftood  with  my  Lady  Beau- 
champ  ? 

«  Very  well/  anfwered  he.  «  Af> 
tor  fuch  an  introduction  as  you  had 
given  me  to  her,  I  muft  have  been  to 
blame,  had  I  not.  She  is  my  fa- 
ther's wife  ;  I  muft  jrefpcft  her,  were 
fhe  ever  fo  unkind  to  me ;  ihe  is  hot 
without  good  qualities.  Were  every 
family  Ib  happy  as  to  have  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  for  a  mediator 
when  miiunderftandings  happened, 
4  there 
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there  would  be  very  few  lading  (''/- 
ferences  among  relations.  My  ra- 
ther and  mother  tell  me,  that  they 
never  lit  down  to  table  together,  but 
they  blefs  you  ;  and  to  me  they  have 
talked  of  nobody  elfe :  but  Lady 
Beauchamp  depends  upon  your  pro- 
mife  of  making  her  acquainted  with 
the  ladies  of  your  family.' 

*  My  fitters,  and  their  lords,  will 
do  honour  to  my  promife  in  my  ab- 
fence. — Lady  L.— Lady  G. — let  me 
recommend  to  you  Lady  Beauchamp 
as  more  than  a  common  vifiting  ac- 
quaintance.— Do  you,  Sir,1  to  Mr. 

Beauchamp,  '  fee  it  cultivated.' 

Mr.  Beauchamp  is  an  agreeable,  and, 
when  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  not 
in  company,  a  handfome  and  genteel 
man.  I  think,  my  dear,  that  I  do 
but  the  fame  juftice  that  every  body 
would  do,  in  this  exception.  He  is' 
ehearful,  lively,  yet  modeft,  and  not 
too  full  of  words.  One  fees  both  love 
and  refpe&  in  every  look  he  cafts  upon 
his  friend,  and  that  he  is  delighted 
when  he  hears  him  fpeak,  be  the  fub- 
je£l  what  it  will. 

He  once  faid  to  Lord  W.  who  praif- 
ed  his  nephew  to  him,  as  he  does  to 
every  body  near  him;  '  The  univerfal 
voice,    my   lord,    is    in   his   favour 
wherever  he  goes.     Every  one  joins 
almoft  in  the  fame  words,  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ferent languages,  that  for  fwectnefs 
of  manners,  and  manly  dignity,  he 
hardly  ever  had  his  equal.' 
Sir  Charles  was  then  engaged  in  talk 
with  his  Emily ;  me  before  him ;    he 
ftanding  in  an  eafy,  genteel  attitude, 
leaning  againft  the  wainfcot,  liitening, 
fmiling,  to  her  prattle,  with  looks  of 
indulgent  love,  as  a  father  might  do 
to  a  child  he  was  fond  of;  while  flie 
looked  back  every  now  and  then  to- 
wards me,  fe  proud,  poor  dear !  of  be- 
ing fingledout  by  her  guardian. 

She  tripped  to  me  afterwards,  and, 
leaning  over  my  moulder,  as  I  fat, 
whilpered— *  I  have  been  begging  of 

*  my  guardian  to  ufc  his  interetl  with 

*  you,  Madam,  to  take  me  down  with 
<  you  to  Northampton  mire.' 

«  And  what  is  the  reiult  ?' 

Sht  paufed. 

'  Has  he  denied  your  requeft  ?' 

*  No,  Madam/    . 

*  Has  he  allowed  you  to  go,  my  dear, 


'  if  I  comply  ?'  turning  half  round  t» 
her  with  pleafure. 

She  paufed,  and  feemed  at  a  lofs.  I 
repeated  my  queftion. 

*  Why,  no,    he  has  not  confented 
neither — But  he  faid  fuch  charming 
things,  fo  obliging,  fo  kind,  both  of 
you,  and  of  me,  that  I  forgot  to  re- 
peat my  queftion,  though  it  was  fo 
near  my  heart :  but  I  will  afk  him 
again.' 

And  thus,  Lucy,  can  he  decline 
complying,  and  yet  fend  away  a  re- 
quefter  fo  much  delighted  with  him, 
as  to  forget  what  her  requeft  was. 

Mils  Grandifan — Lady  G.  I  would 
fay — lingledmeout  foon  after — *  This 

*  Beauchamp  is  really  a  very  pretty 

*  fellow,  Harriet.' 

«  He  is  an  agreeable  man,'  anfwered 

«  So  I  think.' 

She  faid  no  more  of  him  at  that 
time. 

Between  dinner  and  tea,  at  Lady 
L.'s  motion,  they  made  me  play  on  the 
harpiichord ;  and,  after  one  leffon, 
they  befought  Sir  Charles  to  fing  to 
my  playing.  He  would  not,  he  faid, 
deny  any  requeft  that  was  made  him 
on  that  day. 

He  fung.  He  has  a  mellow  manly 
voice,  and  great  command  of  it. 

This  introduced  a  little  concert. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  took  the  violin ;  Lord 
L.  the bafs-viol ;  Lord  G.  the  German- 
flute;  and  moft  of  the  company  joined 
in  the  chorus.  The  long  was  from 
Alexander's  feaft  :  the  words— 

'  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ! 

*  None  but  the  good  dcfcrves  the  fair.* 

Sir  Charles,  though  himfelf  equally 
brave  and  good,  preferring  the  latter 
word  to  the  former. 

Lady  L.  had  always  infifted  upon 
dancing  at  her  fifter's  wedding.  We 
were  not  company  enough  for  country- 
dances  :  but  muftck  having  been  or- 
dered, and  the  performers  come,  it 
was  infifted  upon  that  we  mould  have 
a  dance,  though  we  were  engaged  in  a 
converfation,  which  I  thought  infinite- 
ly more  agreeable. 

Lord  G.  began  by  dancing  a  minuet 
with  his  bride  :  me  danced  charming- 
ly !  But  on  my  telling  her  fo  after- 
wards, ihe  whifpered  me.  that  me 
ihoutt 
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fhould  have  performed  better,  had  fhe 
danced  with  her  brother.  Lord  G. 
danced  extremely  well. 

Lord  L.  and  Lady  Gertrude,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Lady  L.  danced  all  of  them 
very  agreeably. 

The  earl  took  me  out :  but  we 
had  hardly  done,  wheTi,  afking  par- 
don for  difgracing  me,  as  he  too  mo- 
tleftly  expreffed  himfelf ;  he,  and  all 
of  my  coufms  and  Emily,  called  out 
for  Sir  Charles  to  dance  with  me. 

I  was  abafhed  at  the  general  voice 
calling  upon  us  both :  but  it  was 
obeyed. 

He  deferved  all  the  praifes  that  Mifs 
Gran — Lady  G.  I  would  fay,  gave  him 
in  her  letter  to  me. 

Lord  blefs  me,  my  dear,  this  man  is 
every  thing  :  but  his  converfation  has 
ever  been  among  the  politeit  people  of 
different  nations. 

Lord  W.  wifhed  himfelf  able,  from 
his  gout,  to  take  out  Mifs  Jervois. 

The  bridegroom  was  called  xipon  by 
Sir  Charles  :  and  he  took  out  the  good 
girl,  who  danced  very  prettily.  I 
fancied  that  he  chofe  to  call  out  Lord 
G.  rather  than  Mr.  Beauchamp.  He 
is  the  moft  delicate  and  coniiderate  of 
men. 

Sir  Charles  was  afterwards  called 
upon  by  the  bride  herfelf:  and  fhe 
danced  then  with  a  grace,  indeed  !  I 
was  pleafed  that  fhe  could  perform  fo 
well  at  her  own  wedding. 

Supper  was  not  ready  till  twelve. 
Mr.  Reeves's  coach  came  about  that 
hour ;  but  we  got  not  away  till  two. 

Perhaps  the  company  would  not  have 
broke  up  fo  foon,  had  not  the  bride 
been  perverfe,  and  refilled  to  retire. 

Was  fhe  not  at  home  ?  fhe  afked  La- 
dy L.  who  was  put  upon  urging  her  : 
and  mould  fhe  leave  her  company  ? 

She  would  make  me  retire  with  her. 
She  took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of 
me. 

Marriage,  Lucy,  is  an  awful  rite. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  joyful  folemnity: 
but  on  the  woman's  fide  it  can  be  only 
fo,  when  fhe  is  given  to  the  man  fhe 
loves  above  all  the  men  in  the  world  j 
and  even  to  her,  the  anniversary  day, 
when  doubt  is  turned  into  certainty ,rauft 
-be  much  happier  than  the  day  itlelf. 

What  a  victim  mult  that  woman 
^look  upon  herfelf  to  be,  who  is  com- 
pelled, or  even  over-perjuadtd,  to  give 
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her  hand  to  a  man  who  has  no  jfhare  in 
her  heart  ?  Ought  not  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian, in  fuch  a  circumftance,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  child  has  a  delicate  an  bo- 
neft  mind,  to  be  chargeable  with  all 
the  unhappy  confequences  that  may 
follow  from  fuch  a  crnel  compulfion  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  Mifs 
Grandifon.  Early  me  calt  her  eye  on 
an  improper  object.  Her  pride  con- 
vinced her  in  time  of  the  impropriety. 
And  this,  as  fhe  owns,  gave  her  an 
indifference  to  all  men. 

She  hates  not  Lord  G.  There  is  no 
man  whom  fhe  prefers  to  him :  and  hi 
this  refpe<5l  may,  perhaps,  be  upon  a 
par  with  eight  women  out  of  twelve, 
who  marry,  and  yet  make  not  bad 
wives. 

As  fhe  played  with  her  pafllon  tHl 
ftie  loft  it,  fhe  may  be  happy  if  fhe 
will :  and  fmce  fhe  intended  to  be, 
fome  time  or  other,  Lady  G.,  her  bro- 
ther was  kind  in  perfuading  her  to 
fhorten  her  days  of  coquetting  and 
teazing,  and  to  allow  him  to  give  her 
to  Lord  G.  before  he  went  abroad. 


LETTER    XVII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   12. 

DR.  Bartlett  was  fo  good  as  to 
breakfaft  with  my  coufms  ami 
me  this  morning.  He  talks  of  fetting 
out  for  Grandifon  Hall  on  Saturday 
or  Monday  next.  We  have  fettled  a 
correfpondence ;  and  he  gives  me  hope, 
that  he  will  make  me  a  vifit  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire.  I  know  you  will  all 
rejoice  to  fee  him.' 

Emily  came  in  before  the  doctor 
went.  She  brought  me  the  compli- 
ments of  the  bride,  and  Lord  W.  with 
their  earneft  requeft,  that  I,  and  my 
two  coufms,  would  dine  with  them. 
Sir  Charles  was  gone,  fhe  faid,  to  make 
a  farewel  vifit  to  the  Danby  let  j  but 
would  be  at  home  at  dinner. 

It  would  be  better  for  me,  I  think, 
Lucy,  to  avoid  all  opportunities  of. 
feeing  him  :  don't  you  think  fo  ? — 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  feeing  him 
with  indifference.  But,  fo  earneftly 
invited,  how  could  I  deny;  efpecially 
as  my  coufins  were  inclinable  to  go  ? 

Mifs  Jervois  vvhifptred  me  at  part- 
ing :  <  1  never  before/  laid  (he,  '  had 

<  an 
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*  an  opportunity  to  obferve  the  beha- 
e  viour  of  the  new-married  couple  to 

*  each  other :  but,  is  it  cuftomary,  Ma- 

*  dam,  for  the  bride  to  be  more  fnap- 

*  pifh,    as   the  bridegroom    is    more 
'  obliging?' 

*  Lady  G.    is   vety  naughty,    my 
9  dear,  if  me  fo  behaves,  as  to  give 

*  you  reafon  to  alk  this  queftion.' 

'  She  does  :  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
'  fee  more  obedience  where  it  was  not 

*  promifed,  than  where  it  was.     Dear 

*  Madam,  is  not  what  is  faid  at  church 

*  to  be  thought  of  afterwards?  .  But 

*  why  did  not  the  doctor  make  her 
.  *  fpeak  out?    What  fignified  bowing, 

*  except  a  woman  was  fo  bafliful  that 

*  fhe  could  not  fpeak  T 

'  The  bowing,  my  dear,  is  an  af- 

*  fent.     It  is  as  efficacious  as  words. 

*  Lord  G.   only  bowed,  you   know. 

*  Could  you  like  to  be  called  upon, 
c  Emily,   to   fpeak  out,  on   fuch   an 

*  occafion?' 

*  Why,  no.     But  then  I  would  be 

*  very  civil  and  good-natured  to   my 

*  luifband,  if  it  were  but  for  fear  he 

*  mould  be  crofs  to  me  :  but  I  fhould 

*  think  it  my  duty  as  well/ 

*  Sweet  rnnocent!' 

She  went  away,  and  left  the  do6~lor 
•with  me. 

When  our  hearts  are  fet  upon  a  par- 
ticular fubject,  how  impertinent,  how 
much  betide  the  purpofe,  do  we  think 
every  other!  I  wanted  the  doclor  to 
talk  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn  ;  but  as 
he  fell  not  into  the  fubject,  and  as  I 
\vas  afraid  he  would  think  n;e  to  be 
always  leading  him  into  it,  if  I  began 
it,  I  fuffered  him  to  go  away  at  his 
firft  motion :  I  never  knew  him  fo  ihy 
upon  it,  however. 

Sir  Charles  returned  to  dinner.  He 
has  told  Lady  L.  who  afterwards  told 
us,  that  he  had  a  hint  from  Mr.  Gal- 
liard  fenior,  that  if  he  were  not  en- 
gaged in  his  affections,  he  was  com- 
mfmonesl  to  make  him  a  very  great 
propofal  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  he  had  feen  the  Thurfday  be- 
fore 5  and  that  from  her  father. 

Surely,  Lucy,  we  may  pronounce 
without  doubt,  that  we  live  in  an  age 
in  which  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  good 
men,  thatfo  many  offers  fall  to  the  lot 
of  one. 

But,  I  am  thinking,  'tis  no  fmall 
advantage  to  Sir  Charles,  that  his  time 
is  fo  taken  up,  that  he  cann.ot  itay 


long  enough  in  any  company  to  fuffcj* 
them  to  cart  their  eyes  on  other  objects, 
with  dittinction.  He  left  the  nume- 
rous ailembly  at  Enfield,  while  they 
were  in  the  height  of  their  admiration 
of  him.  Attention,  love,  admiration j 
cannot  be  always  kept  at  the  ftretch. 
You  will  obferve,  Lucy,  that  on  the 
return  of  a  long  abfent  dear  friend, 
the  rapture  lafts  not  more  than  an 
hour:  gladdened  as  the  heart  is,  the 
friend  received,  and  the  friends  receiv- 
ing, perhaps  in  lefs  than  that  time, 
can  fit  down  quietly  together,  to  hear 
and  to  tell  ftories,  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  either  in  the  long -regretted 
ablence.  It  will  be  fo  with"  us,  Lucy, 
when  I  return  to  the  arms  of  my  kind 
friends:  and  now,  does  not  Sir  Charles's 
prcpcfed  journey  to  Italy  endear  his 
company  to  us  ? 

The  Earl  of  G.  LadyGertrude,  and 
two  agreeable  nieces  of  that  nobleman, 
were  here  at  dinner.  Lady  G.  behaved 
pretty  well  to  her  lord  before  them  : 
but  I,  who  underftood  the  language  of 
her  eyes,  faiu  them  talk  very  faucily 
to  him  on  feveral  occafions.  My  lord 
is  a  little  officious  in  his  obligingnefs  j 
which  takes  off  from  that  graceful, 
that  polite  franknefs,  which  fo  charm- 
ingly, on  all  occafions,  diftinguimes 
one  happy  man,  who  was  then  prefen-t. 
Lord  G.  will  perhaps  appear  more 
advantage  in  that  perfon's  abfence. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  was  alfo  prefent 
Ik  is  indeed  an  agreeable,  a  model 
young  man.  He  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage, as  well  in  his  converfa'don, 
as  by  his  behaviour:  and  not  the  le 
for  fubfcribing  in  both  to  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  friend  j  who  nevertheiei 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  out,  as  th 
firft  man. 

After  dinner,  Lady  L.  Lady  G. 
and  I,  found  an  opportunity  to  be 
ourfelves  for  one  half-hour.  Lady  G. 
afked  LadyL.  what  me  intended  to  do 
with  the  thoufand  pounds  with  which 
Lord  W.  had  fo  generoufly  prefented 
her? — <  Do  with  it,  my  dear! — VVh 

*  do  you  think  I  intend  to  do  with  it  !- 
'  It  is  already  difpofed  of.' 

1  I'll  be  hang'.d,'  laid  Lady  G.  « if 

*  this  good  creature  has  not  given  it  " 

*  her  huiband.' 

<  Indeed,  Charlotte,  I  have.    I 
'  it  to  him  before  I  ilept.' 

'  I   thought  fo!'     She  laughe 
<  And  Lord  L.  took  it  1    Did  he  ?' 
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e  To  be  fure  he  did.  I  ihould  other- 

*  wife  have  been  difpleafed  with  him.' 
'  Dear,  good  foul ! — And    fo   you 

e  gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds  to  take 

*  part  of  it  back  from  him,  by  four 

*  or  five  paltry  guineas  at  a  time,  at 
'  his  pleafure  ?' 

'  Lord  L.   and  I,  Charlotte,   have 
'  but  one  purfe.     You  may  not,  per- 

*  haps,  know  how  we  manage  it.' 

*  Pray,  good,  meek,  dependent  crea- 
'  ture  !  how  do  you  manage  it!' 
,  '  Thus,  Charlotte  :  my  lord  knows 
that  his  wife  and  he  have  but  one 
intereft;  and  from  the  firft  of  our 
happy  marriage,  he  would  make  me 
take  one  key,  as  he  has  another, 
of  the  private  drawer,  where  his 
money  and  money-bills  lie.  There 
is  a  little  memorandum-book  in  the 
drawer,  in  which  he  enters  on  one 
page,  the  money  he  receives;  on  the 

*  oppofite,  the  money  he  takes  out  : 

*  and  when  I  want  money,  I  have  re- 
'  courfe  to  my  key.    If  I  fee  but  little 

*  in  the  drawer,  I  am  the  more  mode- 
/*  rate;  or,  perhaps,  if  my  want  is  not 

*  urgent,  defer  the  fupplying  of  it  till 

*  my  lord  is  richer :  but  little  or  much, 
•*  I  minute  down  the  fum,  as  he  him- 
'  felf  does  what  he  takes  out ;  and  fo 
'  we  know  what  we  are  about ;  and  I 

*  never  put  it  out  of  my  lord's  power, 
'  by  my  unfeafonable  expences,  to  pre- 

*  ferve  that  cuftom  of  his  for  which  he 

*  is  as  much  refpefted,  as  well  ferved  j 

*  not  to  fuffer  a  demand  to  be  twice 

*  made  upon  him  where  he  is  a  debtor.' 
*  Good  foul ! — And,  pray;  don't  you 

'  minute  down  too  the  ufe  to  which  you 
'  put  the  money  you  take  out  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  often  do;  always  indeed, 
'  when  I  take  out  more  than  Hve  gui- 

*  neas  at  one  time  •.  I  found  my  Lord 
'  L.  did  fo ;  and  I  followed  the  example 

*  of  my  own  accord.' 

'  Happy  pair  P  faid  I—'  O  Lady  G, 
'  what  a  charming  example  is  this  !— 

*  I  hope  you  will  follow  it.' 

'  Thank  you,  Harriet,  for  your  ad- 
'  vice.  •  Why,  I  can't  but  fay,  that 

*  this  is  one  pretty  way  of  coaxing 

*  each  other  into  frugality  :  but  don't 
'  you  think,  that  where  an  honeft  pair 

*  are  fo  tender  of  difobliging,  and  fo 
'  Jludious  of  obliging  each  other,  they 
'  feem  to  confefs  that  the  matrimonial 

*  good  underftanding  hangs  by  very 

*  flender  threads  ?' 

*  Attd  do  not  the  teadereft  friend- 
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*  fhips,'  faid  I,  '  hang  by  as  flender  ? 
'  Can  delicate  minds  be  united  to  each 
'  other  but  by  delicate  ob fervances  ?' 

'  Why  tbou  art  a  good  foul,   too, 

*  Harriet! — And  fo  you  would  both 
'  have  me  make  a  p  relent  to  Lord  G. 
'  of  my  thoufand  pounds  before   we 
'  have  chofen  our  private  drawer;  be- 

*  fore  he  has  got  two  keys  made  to  it  ?' 
*  Let   him  know,   Charlotte,    what 

*  Lord  L.   and  I  do,  if  you  think  the 

*  example    worth    following.       And 
<  then — ' 

'  Aye,  and  then  give  him  my  thou- 

*  fand  pounds  for  a  beginning,  Lady 

*  L.  ? — But  fee  you  not  that  this  pro- 

*  pofal  mould  come  from  hint,  and  not 
'  from  me? — And  mould  we  not  let 
'  each  other  fee  a  little  of  each  other's 
'  merits  firft?' 

'  See,  firft,  the  merits  of  the  man 
'  you  have  actually  married,  Char- 
1  lotte!' 

'  Yes,  Lady  L. — But  yefterday  mar- 
'  ried,  you  know.  Can  there  be  a 

*  greater  difference  between  any  two 
'  men  in  the  world,  than  there  often 
'  is   between  the   fame  man,  a  lover 

*  and    a    hufband  ? — And  now,    my 
'  generous  adviiers,  be  pleafed  to  con- 

*  tinue  filent.    You  cannot  anfwer  me 

*  fairly.    And  befides,  wot  ye  not  the 
'  indelicacy  of  an  early  prefent,  which 
'  you  are  not  obliged  to  make  P 

We  were  both  fi'ent,  each  expecting 

the  other  to  anfwer  the  Grange  creature. 

She  laughed  at  us  both.  '  Soft  fouls 

*  and  tender  !'    faid  me,  *  let  me  tell 

*  you,  that  there  is    more   indelicacy 
1  in  delicacy,  than  you  'very  delicate 
-'  people  are  aware  of.' 

*  You,   Charlotte,'  faid   Lrulv   L. 
'  have  odder  notions  than  ahy  body 

*  elfe.     Had  you  been    a  man,   you 

*  would  have  been  a  fa-d  rake.' 

*  A  rake  perhaps  I  might  have  been ; 

*  but  not  ay^/one,  Lady  L.' 

*  Lady  G.  can't  help  being  witty,* 
faid  I  :  '  it  is  fometimes  her  misfortune, 

*  fometimes    ours,    that  me  cannot; 

*  however,    I  highly  approve  of  the 
'  example   fet   by   Lord  L.   and  fol- 
'  lo\ved  by  Lady  L.' 

*  And  fo  do  I,  Harriet.  And  when 

4  LordG.  fets  the  example,  I  (nail — 
'  confider  of  it.  I  am  not  a  bad  ceco- 
'  nomift.  Had  I  ten  thoufand  poxindi 
«  in  my  hands,  I  would  not  be  extra- 
'  vagant :  had  I  but  one  hunJrtJ,  I 
not  be.  mean.  I  value  not 
3  V  «  raoney, 
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'  money,  but  as  it  enables  me  to  lay 
'  an  obligation,  inftead  of  being  un- 

*  der  the   necefiity  of  receiving  one. 

*  I   am   my   mother's    daughter,  and 

*  brother's  fifter; — and your's,  Lady  L. 
'  in  this  particular ; — and  jour's  too, 

*  Harriet : — different  means  may  be  ta- 
'  ken  to  arrive  at  the  fame  end.    Lord 
'  G.  will  have  no  reafon  to  be  diffatif- 
'  fied   with  my   prudence   in    money 

*  matters,  although  I  mould  not  malce 
'  him  one  of  my  beft  curtfeys,  as  if— 

*  as  if — '  (and  me  laughed ;  but  check- 
ing herfelf)  '  I   v/ere  confcious — '  a- 
gain  me  laughed—-  '  that  I  had  figned 

*  and  fealed  to  my  abfolute  depend - 
'  ance  on  his  bounty.' 

*  What  a  mad  creature ! '  faid  Lady  L. 
'  But,  my  Harriet,  don't  you  think 
«  that  (he  behaved  pretty  well  to  Lord 
«  G.  at  table  ?' 

'  Yes,'  anfwered  I,  *  as  thofe  would 

*  think  who  obferve  not  her  arch  looks: 

*  but  me  gave  me  pain  for  her  feveral 

*  times  ;  and  I  believe  her  brother  was 

*  not  without  his  apprehenfions.' 

*  He  had  his  eyes  upon  you,  Harriet,' 
replied  Lady  G.  *  more  earneftly  than 

*  he  had  upon  me,  or  any  body  clll-;.' 
«  That's   true,'    fuid  Lady  L.    '  I 

*  looked  upon  both  him  and  you,  my 
'  dear,    with    pity.      My   tears  were 

*  ready  to  ftart   more  than  once,    to 
'  reflecl  how  happy  you  two  might  be 
4  in  each  other,  and  how  greatly  you 
'  would  love  each  other,  were  it  not — ' 

*  Not  one  word  more  on  this  fub- 

*  je6l,  dear  Lady  L. !     I  cannot  bear 
'  it.    I  thought  my-felf,  that  he  often 

*  caft  an  eye  of  tendernefs  upon  me. 

*  I  cannot  bear  it.     I  am  afraid   of 

*  myfelf:  of  my  jajfice — ' 

*  His  tender  looks   did  not  efcape 
'  me,'  fuid  Lady  G.  *  nor  yet  did  my 

*  dear   Harriet's.      But  we  will    not 

*  touch  this  itring :    it  is  too  tender  a 
'  one.     I,  for  my  part,  was  forced, 
{  in  order  to  divert  myfelf,  to  turn  my 
'  eyes  on  Lord  G  :  he  got  nothing  by 

*  that.     The  mod  officious — .' 

*  Nay,  Lady  G.'  interrupted  I,  *  you 

*  fhall  not  change  the  difcourie  at  the 
'  expence  of  the  man  you  have  vowed 

*  to  honour*     I  will  take  pain  to  my- 

*  feif,  by  the  continuation  of  the  fm:- 

*  mcr  fubjctt,  rather  than  that  mail  be.' 

*  Charming  Harriet  1'  faid  Lady  L. 
. '  I   hope  your  generofity  will  be  re- 

*  warded.     Yet,  tell   me,    my.  dear, 


*  can  you  wiuS  Lady  Clementina  may 

*  be  his  ?    I  have   no   doubt  but  yo» 

*  wifh  her  recovery  j  but  can  you  wifh 
f  her  to  be  his?'' 

1  I  have  debated  the  matter,  my 
'  dear  Lady  L.  with  myfelf.  I  am 
'  forry  it  has  admitted  of  debate :  fo 

*  excellent  a  creature  !  fuch  an  honour 

*  to  her   fax !     So  nobly  fmcere  !     So 

*  pious  ! — But  I  will  confefs  the  truth; 

*  I  have  called  uponjujlice  to  fupport 

'  me   in   my  determination :     I  liave- 
'  fuppofed  myfelf  in  her  fituation,  her 

*  unhappy  malady  excepted ;    I  have 
'  fuppofed  her  in  mine-,  and  ouiiht  I 

*  then  to  have  hefitated  to  which  to 

*  give  the  preference  ? — Yet — ' 

*  V/hat  yet,  moft  frank,  and  moft 

*  generous  of  women  ?'  laid  Lady  L. 
chfping  her  arms  about  me  j  l  what 

*  yet — ' 

<  Why,  yet— Ah,    ladies— Why, 

*  yet,  I  have  many  a  pangj  many  a 

*  twitch,  as  I  may  call  it! — Why  is 

*  your  brother  fo  tender-hearted,    fo 
'  modeft,  fo  fault jefs  ?— Why  did  lie 

*  not  iniult  me  with  his  pity  ?  Why 

*  does  he  on  every  occafion  mew  a  ten- 

*  dernefs  for  me,  that  is  more  affeft- 

*  ing  than  pity  ?     And  why  does  he 

*  give  me  a  confequence  that  exalts, 

*  while  it  deprefles  me?' 

I  turned  my  head  afide,  to  hide  my 
emotion.  Lady  G.  fnatched  my  hand- 
kerchief  from  me ;  and  wiped  away  a 
ftarting  tear;  and  called  me  by  very 
tender  names. 

*  Am  I  dear,'  continued  I,  *  to  the 
'  heart  of  fuch  a  man  ?    You  think 

*  am  :   allow  me  to  fay,  that  he  is  ii 

*  deed  dear  to  mine;  yet  I  have  not 

*  wim  but  for  his  happinefs,  whatc 

*  becomes  of  me.' 

Emily  appeared  at  the  door—*  M: 
1  I  come  in,  ladies  ? — I  tuzV/come  in!- 
'  My  dear  Mil's  Byron  affeaed !  M) 

*  dear  Mifs  Byron  in  tears!' 

Her  pity,  without  knowing  the  caufe, 
fprung  to  her  eyes.  She  took  my  hanjjl 
in  both  hcr's,  and  repeatedly  kifled 
it ! — <  My  guardian  afks  for  you.  O 
'  with  what  tendernefs  of  voice!  — 
"  Where  is  your  Mifs  Byron,  love?' 

*  He  calls  every  one  by  gentle  ns 
'  when  he  fpeaks  of  you — His 

*  then  is  the  voice  of  love. — "  Love," 
'  laid  he,  to  me  I    Through  you,  Ma- 

*  dam,  he  will  love  his  ward — And  on 
'  your  love  will  I  build  all  my  merit.-- 
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'  But  you  figh,  dear  Mjfs  Byron,  you 
'  figh — forgive  your  prating  girl ! — 
'  You  muft  not  be  grieved.' 

I  embraced  her.  *  Grief,  my  dear, 
«  reaches  not  my  heart  at  this  time.  It 
'  is  the  merit  of  your  guardian  that 
'  affecls  me.' 

*  God  blefs  you,  Madam,  for  your 
'  gratitude  to  my  guardian!' 

*  A  Clementina  and  a  Harriet  P  faid 
Lady  L.    *  two  women  fo  excellent ! 
'  What  a  fate  is  bis!  How  muft  his 
«  heart  be  divided!' 

'  Divided,  fay  you,  LadyL.!'  re- 
fumed  Lady  G.  '  The  man  who  loves 
'  virtue  for  virtue's  fake,  loves  it  where- 

*  ver   he  finds   it :    fuch  a  man  may 

*  diftinguijb  more  virtuous  women  than 

*  one;  and  if  he  be  of  a  gentle  and 
'  beneficent  nature,  there  willbeten- 
'  dernefs  in  his  diftinftion  to  every  one, 
«  varying  only  according  to  the  diffe- 
'  rence  of  circumftance  and  fituation.' 

*  Let  me  embrace  you,  my  Char- 
«  lotte,'  relumed  Lady  L.    «  for  that 

*  thought.     Don't  let  me  hear,  for  a 

*  month  to  come,  one  word  from  the 
'  fame  lips,   that  may  be    unworthy 

*  of  it.' 

*  You  have  Lord  G.  in  your  head, 

*  Lady  L.    but  never  mind  us.     He 
'  muft  now  and  then  be  made  to  look 

*  about  him.    I'll  take  care  to  keep  up 

*  my  confequence  with  him,  never  fear  : 
'  nor  fhall  he  have  reafon  to  doubt  the 

*  virtue  of  his  wife.' 

*  Virtue,  my  dear!'  faid  I :    *  what 

*  is  virtue  only  ?   She  who  will  not  be 
'  virtuous   for  'virtue's  fake,    is  not 

*  worthy  to  be  called  a  woman :  but 

*  fiie  muft  be  fomething  more  than  vir- 
'  tuous  for  her  bujband's^  nay,  for  her 
'  voiu's  fake.      Complacency,  oblig- 

*  ingnefs— ' 

'  ^Obedience  too,  I  warrant.— Hufh, 

*  hulh,    my  fweet  Harriet !'    putting 
her  hand  before  my  mouth,    *  we  will 

*  behave  as  well  as  we  can :  and  that 

*  will  be  very  well,  if  nobody  minds 
'  us.     And  now  let  us  go  down  to- 
«  gether.' 

LETTER    XVIII. 

MISS   BYRON.     IN  CONTINUATION. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL   13. 

WE  played  at  cards  Lift  night  till 
Cupper-time.     When  that  was 
•vcr,  evay  one  fought  to  engage  Sir 
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Charles  in  difcourfe.  I  will  give  you 
feme  particulars  of  our  conversion, 
as  I  did  of  one  before. 

Lord  W.  began  it  with  a  complaint 
of  the  infolence  and  profligatenefs  of 
fervants.  What  he  faid,  was  only  an- 
fwered  by  Sir  Charles,  with  the  word 

Example,  example,   my  good   lord, 

repeated.' 

*  You,  Sir  Charles,'  replied  my  lord, 
may  indeed  infift  upon  the  force  of 
example;  for  I  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  all  thofe  of  yours,  whom  I  have 
feen,  are  intitled  to  regard.     They 
have  the  looks  of  men  at  eafe,  and 
of  men  grateful  for  that  eafe  :    they 
know  their  duty,    and  need   not  a 
reminding  look.  A  fervant  of  yours, 
Sir  Charles,  looks  as  if  Jie  would 
one  day  make  a  figure  aPa  in  after. 
How  do  you  manage  it  ?' 

*  Perhaps  I  have  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  worthy  fervants.    There  is 
nothing  in  my  management  deferv- 
ing  the  attention  of  this  company.' 

*  I  am  going  to  begin  the  world 
anew,   nephew.     Hitherto,  fervants 
have  been  a  continual  plague  to  me. 
I  muft  know  how  you  treat  them.' 

*  I  treat  them,  my  lord,  as  necef- 
fary  parts  of  my  family.     I  have  no 
fecrets,  the  keeping  or  difclofing  of 
which  might  give  them  felf-hnport- 
ance.     I  endeavour  to  fet  them  no 
bad  example.      I  am    never  angrv- 
with  them  but  for  wilful  faults :  if 
thofe  are  not  habitual,  I  mame  them 
into  amendment,  by  gentk  expoftu- 
lation  andforgwe/zefs.     If  they  are 
not  capable  of  a  generous    fhame, 
and  the  faults  are  repeated,  I  part 
with  them  ;  but  with  fuch  kindnefs, 
as  makes  their  fellow-fervants  blame 
them,  and  take  warning.    I  am  fond 
of  feeking  occafions  to  praife  them  : 
and  even  when  they  miltake,  if  it  be 
with  a  good  intention,  they  have  my 
approbation  of  the  intention,  and  my 
endeavours  to  fet  them  right  as  to  the 
afi.      Sobriety    is   an    indifpenfible 
qualification  for  my  fervice ;  and  for 
the  reft,  if  we  receive  them  not  quite 
good,  we  make  them  better  than  they 
were  before.     Generally  fpeaking,  a 
mailer  may  make  a  fervant  what  he 
pleai'es.    Servants  judge  by  example, 
rather  than  precept,  and  almoft  al- 
ways by  their  feelings.     One  thing 
more  permit  me  to  add ;   I  always 
infill  upon  my  fervants  being  kind 

3  Y  a  <  a  i4 
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and  compaffionate  to  one  another. 
A  compaflionate  heart  cannot  habi- 
tually be  an  nnjuft  one.  And  thus 
do  I  make  their  good- nature  contri- 
bute to  my  fecurity  as  well  as  quiet.' 
My  lord  was  greatly  pleafed  with 
•what  his  nephew  faid. 

Upon  fome  occaiion,  Lady  G.  re- 
flefted  upon  a  lady  for  prudery  ;  and 
\vas  going  on,  when  Sir  Charles,  in- 
terrupting her,  faid,  '  Take  care,  La- 
'  dy  G. — You,  ladies,  take  care ;  for 
«  I  am  afraid,  that  MODESTY,  under 

*  this  name,  will  become  ignominious, 

*  and  be  banifhed  the  hearts,  at  leaft 
'  the  behaviour  and  converfation,  of 
'  all   thole  whofe  fortunes  or  inclina- 
'.  tions  carry  them  often  to  places  of 
«  publick  refort.' 

'  Talk*6f  places  of  publick  refort!' 
faid  Lord  L.  '  It  is  vexatious  to  ob- 

*  ferve  at  fuch,  how  men  of  real  merit 

*  are  neglected  by  the  fine  ladies  of 

*  the  age,    while  every  diftinclion   is 
'  fhewn  to  fops  and  foplin-s.' 

*  But   who,     my    lord,'     faid    Sir 
Charles,  '  are  thole  women  ?    Are  they 

*  not  generally  of  a  clafs  with  thofe 
'  men  ?    Flippant  women  love  empty 

*  men,  becaufe  they  cannot  reproach 
'•  them  with    a  fuperioriry  of  under- 
'  ftanding,    but    keep  their  folly    in 

*  countenance.     They  are  afraid  of  a 

*  wife  man  :  but  I  would  by  no  means 

*  have  fuch  a  one  turn  fool  to  pleafe 

*  them ;  for  they  will  defpile  the  wife 

*  man's  folly  more  than  the  filly  man's, 
'  and  with  reafon  ;  becaufe  being  un- 
'  characleriftick,  it  muft  fit  more  auk- 
<  wardly  upon  hkn   than  the  other's 
4  can  do.' 

'  Yet  wifclom  itfelf,  and  the  trueft 

*  \v\fdom,  gwdvefs,'  faid  Mrs.  Reeves, 

*  is  fomctimes  thought  to  fit  ungrace- 
«  fully,  when  it  is  unchara6leriftick, 
'  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  times.' 
She   then    named    a  perfon   who  was 
branded   as  a  hypocrite,  for  perform- 
ing all  his  duties  publickly. 

*  He  will  be  worfe  fpokcn  of,  if  he 
«  declines  doing  fo,'  faid  Dr.  Bartlett. 

*  His  enemies  will  add  the  charge  of 
•*  cowardice  ;  and  not  acquit  him  of 
'  the  other.' 

Lady    Gertrude   being  withdrawn, 

it.  was  mentioned  as  a  wonder,  that  fo 

:;.ble  a  woman,  as  me  muft  have 

in  her  youth,  and  ftill  was  for  her 

years,  mould  remain  (ingle.    Lord  G." 

i;ud,  that  ihe  had  had  many  offers; 


and  once,  before  fhe  was  twenty,  had 
like  to  have  ftolen  a  wedding;  but 
her  fears,  he  faid,  fince  that,  had  kept 
her  fingle. 

*  The    longer,'    faid    Sir   Charles, 
a  woman    remains    unmarried,    the 
more  apprehenfive  (he  will  be  of  en- 
tering into  the  ftate.     At  j 'event een 
or  eighteen  a  girl  will  plunge  into  it, 
fometimes  without  either  fear  or  wit  j 
at  twenty  ihe  will  begin  to  think ; 
at  twenty-four  will  weigh  and  dif- 
criminate;    at  twenty -eight  will  be 
afraid  of  venturing  j    at  thirty  will 
turn  about,  and  look  down  the  hill 
fhe  has  afcended  j  and  as  occafions 
offer,  and  inftances  are  given,  will 
fometimes  repent,  fometimes  rejoice, 
that  Ihe  had  gained  that  fummit  fdaS 
'  Indeed,'  faid  Mrs.  Reeves,   '  I  be- 
lieve in  England  many  a  poor  girl 
goes  up  the  hill  with  a  companion 
fiie  would  little  care  for,  if  the  ftate 
of  a  fingle  woman  were  not  here  fo 
peculiarly  unprovided  and"  helplefs  : 
for  girls  of  (lender  fortunes,  if  they 
had  been  genteelly  brought  up,  how 
can  they,    when   family-connexions 
are   diHolved,    fupport   themfelves  ? 
A  man  can  rife  in  a  profeflion,  and, 
if  he  acquires  wealth  in  a  trade,  can 
get  above  it,  and  be  refpefted.     A 
woman  is  looked  upon  as  demeaning 
herfelf,  if  fhe  gains  a  maintenance 
by  her  needle,  or  by  domeftick  at- 
tendance on  a  fuperior  5  and  without 
them  where  has  me  a  retreat  ?' 

*  You  fpeak,    good  Mrs.  Reeves,* 
aid  Sir  Charles,  '  as  if  you  would  joi 

with  Dr.  Bartlett  and  me  in  wifhin 
the  eftablijhment  of  a  fcheme  we  ha 
often  talked  over,  though  the  na 
of  it  would  make  many  a  lady  fta 
We  want  to  fee  eftablifhed  in  eve 
county, Proteftant  Nunneries;  in  whic 
fingle  women  of  fmall  or  no  fortunes 
might  live  with  all  manner  of  free- 
dom, under  fuch  regulations  as  it 
would  be  a  difgrace  for  a  modeft  or 
good  woman  not  to  comply  with, 
were  fhe  abfolutelyon  her  own  hands} 
and  to  be  allowed  to  quit  it  whenever 
they  pleafed.' 

«  Weil,  brother,'  faid  Lady  G.  *  and 
why  could  you  not  have  got  all  this 
fettled  a  fortnight  ago,  (you  that  can 
carry  every  point)  and  have  made 
poor  me  a  lady  abbefs  ?' 

*  You  are  ftill  better  provided  for, 
my  lifter,  But  let  the  doftor  and  me 

*  I-. 
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proceed  with  our  fcheme. — The  go- 
verneires  or  matrons  of  the  ibciety  I 
would  have  to  be  women  of  family, 
of  unblameable  characters  from  in- 
fancy, and  noted  equally  for  their 
prudence,  good -nature,  and  s^entle- 
nefs  of  manners.  The  attendants, 
for  the  {lighter  fervices,  mould  be 
the  hopeful  female  'children  of  the 
honeft,  induftrious  poor.1 

*  Do  you  not,  ladies,  imagine,'  f.i-d 
)t .  Bart'lett,  '  that  fuch  a  fociety  as 

this,  all  women  of  unblemiflied  re- 
putation, employing  themfelves  as 
each,  (consulting  her  own  genius) 
at  her  admifTion,  mall  undertake  to 
employ  herfelf,  and  iupported  gen- 
teely,  fome  at  more,  fome  at  lefs  ex- 
pence  to  the  foundation,  according 
to  their  circumftances,  might  be- 
come a  national  good  ;  and  particu- 
larly a  feminary  for  good  wives,  and 
the  inttitution  a  ftand  for  virtue,  in 
an  age  given  up  to  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  amufements  little  lefs 
than  riotous  ?' 

*  Kow  could  it  be  fupported  ?'  faid 
LordW. 

c  Many  of  the  perfons,  of  which 
each  community  would  confift,  would 
be,  I  imagine/  replied  Sir  Charles, 
no  expence  to  it  at  all  ;  as  numbers 
of  young  women,  joining  their  final) 
fortunes,  might  be  able,  in  fuch  a 
ibciety,  to  maintain  themfelves  gen- 
teely  on  their  own  income  ;  though 
each,  fingly  in  the  worhi,  would  be 
diftrelfed.  Befides,  liberty  might  be 
given  for  wives,  in  the  abfence  of 
their  hulbands,  in  this  maritime 
country  ;  and  for  widows,  who,  on 
the  deaths  of  their's,  might  wifh  to 
retire  from  the  noiie  and  hurry  of 
the  world,  for  three,  fix,  or  twelve 
months,  more  or  lefs ;  to  refide  in 
this  well-regulated  fociety:  and  fuch 
perfons,  we  may  fuppole,  would  be 
glad,  according  to  their  refpeclive 
abilities,  to  be  bcnefa&reifes  to  it. 
No  doubt  but  it  would  have  beiides 
the  countenance  of  the  wcll-diipofed 
of  both  fexes}  fince  every  family  in 
Britain,  in  their  connexions  and  re- 
lations, near  or  diftant,  might  be  be- 
nefited by  fo  reputable  and  uiefulan 
inftitution  :  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
works  of  the  ladies  in  it,  the  profits  of 
which  perhaps  will  be  thought  pro- 
per to  be  carried  towards  the  fupport 
of  a  foundation  that  ib  cmuwji 


*  fupports  them.     Yet  I  would  have 

*  a  number  of  hours  in  each  clay,  for 
'  the  encouragement  of  induftry,   that 
'  mould    be  called    their    own :    and 
'  what  v.tis  produced  in    them,  to    be 

*  folely  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe. 

*  A  truly  worthy  divine,  at  the  ap- 

*  pointment  of  the  biihop  of  the  dio- 
(  cefe,  to  direft  and  animate  the  devo- 
'  tion  of  fuch  a  Ibciety,  and  to  guard 

*  it  from  that  ftiperftition  and  enthu- 

*  fiafm  which  ibars  to  wild  heights  in 
f  almoft  all  nunneries,  would  confirm 
'  it  a  blefling  to  the  kingdom. 

'  I  have  another  fcheme,  my  lord,* 
proceeded  Sir  Charles — '  An  hofpif.il 

*  for  female  penitents  :  for  fuch  un- 

*  happy  women,  as  having  been  once 
'•  drawn  in,  and  betrayed,  by  theper- 
'  fidy  of  men,  find  themfelves,  by  the 
f  cruelty  of  the  world,  and  principally 
'  by  that  of  their  own  fcx,  unable  tort-, 
'  cover  the  path  of  virtue,  when  perhaps 
'   (convinced  of  the  wickednefs  of  ths 

*  men  in  whole  honour  they  confided) 
'  they  would  willingly  make  their  firlt 
'  departure  from  it  the  hit. 

'  Thefe,'    continued    he,    {  are   th« 

*  poor  creatures  who  are  eminently  in- 

*  titled  to  our  pity,  though  they  H-IT 
'  dom   meet  with   it.     Good-nature, 
'  and  credulity^  the  child  ot  good-na- 
'  ture,  are  generally,  as  I  have  the  cha* 
'  rity  to  believe,   ruther  than  viciouf-r 

*  r.efs,  the  foundation  oi  their  ciime, 
c  Thofe  men  who  pretend  they  wuuld 

*  not  be  the  firft  deitroyers  of  a  woman's- 

*  innocence,  look  upon  thei'e  as  fair 

*  prize.     But  what  a   wretch    is   he, 

*  who,  feeing  a  poor  creature  expofed 
'  on  the  fummit  of  a  dangerous  pre- 
4  cipice,  and  unable,  without  an  alii  ft - 
'  ing  hand  to  find  her  way  down,  woulj 

*  rather  pufli  her  into  the  gulf  below, 
'  than  convey  her  down  in  fafjty  ?' 

Speaking  of  the  force  put  upon  a 
daughter's    inclinations    in    wedlock; 

*  Tyranny  and   ingratitude,1  laid  Sii 
Charles, '  from  a  man  beloved,  will  be 
c  morefupportable  to  a  woman  of  ftrong 

*  paflions,  than  even  kinduels  from  a 

*  man  me  loves  not :  fliall  not  parents,, 

*  then,  who  hope  to  fee  their  children 

*  happy,  avoid  compelling  them  to  give 
'  their  hand    to  a  man   who   has   n<* 

*  lhare  in  their  hearts  ?' 

*  But  would   you  allow  young  la- 
'  dies   to   be   their    own  chufers,    Sir 
«  Charles?'  faid  Mr.  Reeves. 

«  Daughters/  replied  he,  *  who  are 
« earneft 
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-'  earneft  to  chufeforthemfelves,  mould 

*  be  doubly  careful  that  prudence  jultifies 

*  their  choice.  Every  widow  who  mar- 
'  ries  imprudently  (and  very  many  there 
'  are  who  do)  furnimes  a  ftrong  argu- 

*  ment  in  favour  of  a  parent's  autho- 
'  rity  over  a  maiden  daughter.    A  de- 

*  figning  man  looks  out  for  a  woman 
'  who  has  an  independent  fortune,  and 
4  has  no  queftions  to  afk.     He  feems 

*  aJJ'ured  of  finding    indifcretion  and 
4  ralhnefs  in   fuch  a  one  to  befriend 
4  him.     But  ought   not   me  to  think 
4  herfelf  affronted,  and  rtfolve  to  dif- 
'  appoint  him  ?' 

*  But  how,'  faid  Lady  G.  '  mall  a 
'  young  creature  be  able  to  judge — ' 

*  By  his  application  to  her,  rather 
c  than  to  her  natural  friends  and  rela- 
4  tions ;  by  his  endeavouring  to  alie- 

*  nate  her  affections  from  them  ;  by 

*  wifhing   her  to   favour  private  and 
'  clandestine  meetings,  (confcious  that 

*  his  pretenfions   will  not   ftnnd   dif- 

*  cuffion;)  by  the   inequality  of  his 

*  fortune  to   her's  :  and  has  not  our 
'  excellent  Mifs  Byron,  in  the  letters 

*  to  her  Lucy,"  (bowingfomc)  'which 
4  me  has  had  the  gooclnefstoallowusto 
4  read,  helped  us  to  a  criterion  ?  "  Men 
"  in  their  addreffcs,  to  young  women," 
'  fhe  very  happily  obferves,  "  forget 
41  not  to  fet  forward  the  advantages 
"  by   which   they    are   diftinguHhed, 
*'  whether    hereditary     or    acquired; 
'*  while  love,  love  is  all  the  cry  of  him 
*'  who  has  no  other  to  boaft  of." 

'  And  by  that  means,'  faid  Lady 
Gertrude,  '  fetting  the  filly  creature  at 
4  variance  with  all  her  friends,  he 
'  makes  her  fight  his  battles  for  him  5 
'  and  become  herfelf  the  cat's  paw  to 

*  help  him  to  the  ready-roafted  chef- 

*  nuts/ 

'  But,  dear  brother,1  faid  Lady  G. 
4  do  you  think  love  is  fuch  a  ftaid  and 

*  deliberate  palfton  as  to  allow  a  young 

*  creature  to  take  time  to  ponder  and 
fc  weigh  all  the  merits  of  the  caufe.' 

*  Love  at  rirft  fight,'  anfwered  Sir 
Charles,  *  muft  indicate  a  mind  pre- 

*  pared  for  impreflion,  and  a  fudden 

*  guft  of  paffion,  and  that  of  the  leall 

*  noble  kind  ;  fmce  there  could  be  no 

*  opportunity  of  knowing  the  merit  of 

*  thi-  object.      What  woman   would 

*  have  herfelf  fuppofed  capable  of  fuch 

*  u  tindery  fit?  In  a  man  it  is  an  inde- 
1  licate  paroxyfm  :  but  in  a  woman, 
e  who  expecls  protection  and  inftruc- 


tion  from  a  man,  much  more  fb-. 
Love  at  firft  maybe  only  fancy.  Such 
a  young  love  may  be  eafily  given  up, 
and  ought,  to  a  parent's  judgment. 
Nor  is  the  conqueft  fo  difficult  as 
fome  young  creatures  think  it. — One 
thing,  my  good  Emily,  let  me  fay  to 
you,  as  a  rule  of  fome  confequence  in 
the  world  you  are  juft  entering  into 
—Young  perfons,  on  ardous  occa- 
fions,  efpecially  in  love-cafes,  fhould 
notprefume  to  advife  young  perfons; 
becauie  they  feldom  can  diveft  them-1 
felves  of  paflion,  partiality,  or  preju- 
dice ;  that  is,  indeed,  of  youth ; 
and  forbear  to  mix  their  own  con- 
cerns and  biaffes  with  the  queftiort 
referred  to  them.  It  mould  not  be  put 
from  young  friend  to  young  friend, 
What  would  you  do  in  fuch  a  cafe?" 
but,  "  What  ought  to  be  done  ?" 
How  the  dear  girl  blufhed,  and  how 
pleafed  (he  looked,  to  be  particularly 
addreffed  by  her  guardian ! 

Lady  Gertrude  fpokc  of  a  certain  fa- 
ther,who  for  interelted  views  obliged  his 
daughter  to  marry  at  fifteen,  when  flie 
was  not  only  indifferent  to  the  rrian, 
but  had  formed  no  right  notions  of  the 
ftate. 

'  And  are  they  not  unhappy  ?'  afked 
Sir  Charles. 

'  They  are,'  replied  fhe. 
'  I  knew  fuch  an  inftance,'  returned 
he.  {  The  lady  was  handfome,  and  had 
her   full  fhare  of  vanity.     She  be- 
lieved every   man,   who    faid    civil 
things  to  her,  was  in  love  with  her  : 
and  had  me  been  fmgle,  that  he  would 
have  made  his  addreffes  to  her.     She 
fuppofed,   that  (he  might  have  had 
this  great  man,  or  that,  had  me  not 
been  precipitated  :  and  this  brought 
her  to  flight  the  man  who  had,  as  fhe 
concluded,  deprived  her  of  better  of- 
fers.    They  were  unhappy  to    the 
end  of  their  lives.     Had  the   lady 
lived  fingle  long  enough  to  find  out 
the   difference  between   compliment 
and  fmcerity,  and  that  the  man  who 
flattered  her  vanity  meant  no  more 
than    to    take    advantage     of    her 
folly,  fhe- would  have  thought  her- 
ftlf  not  unhappy  with  the  very  man, 
with  whom  fhe  was  fo  diffatisfied.* 
Lady  L.   fpeaking  afterwards  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  who  is  continually 
railing  againft  matrimony,    and  who 
makes  a  very  indifferent  hufband  to  an 
obliging  wife  ;  *  I  have  known  more 
<  men 
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*  men  than  one,'  faid  Sir  Charles,  *  in- 
'  veigh  againft  matrimony,  when  the 

*  inventive  would  have  proceeded  with 

*  a    much    better  grace     from    their 
'  wives  lips  than  from  theirs.      But 

*  let  us  enquire,  would  this  complainer 
'  have  been,  or  deferved  to  be  happier, 
'  in  any  ftate,  than  he  now  is  ?' 

'  A  ftate  of  fuffering,1  faid  Lady  L. 

*  had  probably  humbled  the  fpirit  of 

*  the  poor  wife  into  perfect  meeknefs 
'  and  patience.' 

*  You  obferve  rightly,'  replied  Sir 
Charles;  *  and  furely  a  moft  kind  dif- 
'  pofition  of  Providence  it  is,  that  ad- 
'  verfity,  fo  painful  in  itfelf,  ihould 
'  conduce  fo  peculiarly  as  it  does  to 

*  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind: 
'  it  teachss  modefty,    humility,    and 

*  compaflion.' 

*  You   fpeak    feelingly,    brother,' 
faid   Lady   L.  with  a  figh.     Do  you 
think,  Lucy,  nobody  fighed  but  fhe  ? 

'  I  do,'  faid  he.     *  I  fpeak  with  a 
fenfe  of  gratitude  :  I  am  naturally  of 
an    imperious    fpirit ;    but  I    have 
reaped    advantages    from   the  early 
ftroke  of  a  mother's  death.     Being 
for  years  againft  my  wi flies,  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  exile  from  my 
native  country^  which  I  coniidered  as 
a  heavy  evil,  though  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquiefce,  I  was  determined, 
as  much  as  my  capacity  would  al- 
low, to  make  my  advantage  of  the 
compulfion,  by  qualifying  myfelf  to 
do  credit,   rather  than  difcredir,   to 
my    father,    my   friends,    and    my 
country.     And,  let  me  add,  that  if 
I  have  in  any  tolerable  manner  fuc  - 
ceeded,  I  owe  much  to  the  example 
and  precepts  of  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett.' 
The  doctor  blufhed  and  bowed,  and 
was  going  to  difclaim  the  merit  which 
his  patron  had  afcribed  to  him  j  but 
Sir  Charles  confirmed  it  in  flill  ftronger 
terms:  «  You,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,' 
faid  he,  *  as  I  have  told  Mifs  Byron, 
'  was  a  fecond  conference  to  me  in  my 
4  earlier  youth :    your  precepts,  your 
"xcellent  life,  your   pure  manners, 

*  y>ur  fweetnefs  of  temper,  could  not 

*  bu  open  and  enlarge  my  mind.  The 
f°"I  hope  I  may  fay,  was  not  bar- 
ren ;  ]jut    VOU)    n,y    dear   p-ternal 

«  frienc  was  ^  cuitivator .  i  fliail 
«  ever  ac^owledge  ;t. '_  And  he  bowed 
to  the  gccj  man  .  Wj10  was  coyered 
wit  a  mode  COnfuiion,  and  could  not 
Jook  up. 
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And  think  you,  Lucy,  that  this  ac- 
knowledgment leffened  the  excellent 
man  with  any  one  prefent  ?  No  !  it 
raifed  him  in  every  eye :  and  I  was 
the  more  pleafed  with  it,  as  it  helped 
me  to  account  for  that  deep  obferva- 
vation,  which  otherwife  one  mould 
have  been  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  in 
fo  young  a  man.  And  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  hardly  a  greater 
difference  in  intellect  between  angel 
and  man,  than  there  is  between  man 
and  man. 

LETTER    XIX. 

LADY  G.     TO    MISS    BYROW. 


APRIL    IJ. 

deareft 


THURSDAY 

FOR  Heaven's  fake,  my 
Harriet,  dine  with  us  to  day;  for 
two  reafons:  one  relates  to  myfelf  j 
the  other  you  fhall  hear  bye  and  bye  : 
to  myfelf  firft,  as  is  moft  fit — This 
filly  creature  has  offended  me,  and  pre- 
fumed  to  be  fullen  upon  my  refent- 
ment.  Married  but  two  days,  and 
mew  his  airs ! — Were  I  in  fault,  my 
dear,  (which,  upon  my  honour,  I  am 
not)  for  the  man  to  lofe  his  patience 
with  me,  to  forget  his  obligations  to 
me,  in  two  days  ! — What  an  ungrate- 
ful wretch  is  he !  What  a  poor  power  - 
lefs  creature  your  Charlotte ! 

Nobody  knows  of  the  matter,  ex- 
cept he  hn?  complained  to  my  brother 
— //"he  has!  But  what  if  he  hasp- 
Alas  1  my  dear,  I  am  married  j  and 
cannot  help  myfelf. 

We  feein,  however,  to  be  drawing 
up  our  forces  on  both  fides — One  ftrug- 
gle  for  my  dying  liberty,  my  dear  !— 
The  fuccefs  of  one  pitched  battle  will 
determine  which  is  to  be  the  general, 
which  the  fubaltesn,  for  the  reft  of 
the  campaign.  To  dare  to  be  fullea 
already! — As  I  hope  to  live,  my  dear, 
I  was  in  high  good  humour  with- 
in myfelf:  and  when  he  was/0o/i/£, 
only  intended  a  little  play  with  him  j 
and  he  takes  it  in  earneft.  He  worfhlps 
you ;  fo  I  fhall  railly  him  before  you  ; 
but  I  charge  you,  as  the  man  by  his 
fnllennefs  has  taken  upon  him  to  fight 
his  own  battle,  either  to  be  on  my  fide, 
or  be  filent  I  fhall  take  it  very  ill  of 
my  Harriet,  if  fhe  ftrengthens  his  hands. 

Well,  but  enough  of  this  hufband— 

HUSBAND!  What  a  word  !  — Who  da 

you  think  is  arrived  from  abroad  ?— - 

You  cannot  guefs  for  your  life — Lady 

OLIVIA! 
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OLIVIA! — True  as  you  are  alive!  ac- 
companied, it  Teems,  by  an  aunt  of 
tier's  5  a  widow,  whofe  years  and  cha- 
racler  are  to  keep  the  niece  in  counte- 
nance in  this  cxcurfion.  The  pretence 
js,  making  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and 
England  was  not.  to  be  left  out  of  the 
icheme.  Iviy  brother  is  excefuvely 
clifturbed  at  her  arrival.  She  came  to 
town  but  laft  night.  He  had  notice  of 
it  but  this  morning.  He  took  Emily 
•with  him  to  viiit  her :  Emily  was 
known  to  her  at.  Florence.  She  and 
her  aunt  are  to  be  here  at  dinner.  As  fhe 
is  come,  Sir  Charles  fays  he  muft  bring 
her  acquainted  with  his  fifters,  and 
their  lords,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty 
to  purfue  the  meaiiires  he  has  unalter- 
ably refolved  upon  :  and  this,  Harriet, 
js  my  fecond  reafbn  for  urging  you  to 
dine  with  us. 

Now  I  do  wifix  we  had  known  her 
hiflory  at  large.  Dr.  Bartlett  fnali 
tell  it  us.  Unwelcome  as  fhe  is  to  my 
brother,  I  long  to  fee  her.  I  hope  I 
lhall  not  hear  fomething  in  her  ftory, 
til  at  will  make  me  pity  her. 

Will  you  come  ? 

I  wonder  whether  fhe  fpeaks  Englifh, 
or  not.  I  don't  think  I  can  converfe 
in  Italian. 

I  won't  forgive  you,  if  you  refufe  to 
come. 

Lady  L.  and  her  good  man  will  be 
here.  We  mail  therefore,  if  you  come, 
be  our  whole  family  together. 

My  brother  has  prefented  this  houfe 
to  me  till  his  return.  He  calls  him- 
felf  Lord  G/s  gueft  and  mine  :  fo  you 
can  have  nopunftilio  about  it.  Befides 
Lord  W.  will  fet  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  Windier.  Ke  doats  upon  you  : 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  a  new  married  man  penitent  and 
polite. 

So  you  mutt  come. 

Hnngme,  if  I  fign  by  any  other  name, 
while  this  man  is  in  his  fits,  than  that 
of 
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LETTER    XX. 

MISS   BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL   13. 

I  Send  you  inclofed  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  from  Lady  G.  I  will 
fuppofe  you  have  read  it.     Emily  fays, 


that  the  meeting  between  Sir  Charlei 
and  the  lady  mentioned  in  it  was  very 
polite  on  both  fides  ;  but  more  cold  on 
his  than  on  her's.  She  made  fome 
difficulty,  however,  of  dining  at  his 
houfe  j  and  her  aunt,  Lady  Maffei, 
ir.ore.  But  on  Sir  Charles's  telling 
them,  that  he  would  bring  his  elder 
fifter  to  attend  them  thither,  they  com- 
plied. 

When  I  went  to  St.  James's  Square, 
Sir  Charles  arid  Lady  L.  were  gone 
in  his  coach  to  bring  the  two  ladies. 

Lady  G.  met  me  on  the  (lairs-head, 
leading  into  her  drefling-room.  'Not 
'  a  word,"  faid  fhe,  *  of  the  man's  ful- 

*  lens  ;  he  repents  :  a   fine  figure,  as 

*  I  told  him,  of  a  bridegroom,  would 
c  he  make  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  ladies, 

*  at    dinner,    were    he   to   retain    his 
'  gloomy   airs.     He  has   begged  my 
'  pardon;  as  good  aspromifed  amend- 

*  ment ;  and  I  have  forgiven  him.' 

'  Poor  Lord  G.1  faid  I. 
1  Hum,  hum !    He  is  within  ;    he 
'  will  hear  you  :  and  then  perhaps  re- 

*  pent  of  his  repentance.* 

She  led  me  in  :  my  lord  had  a  glow- 
in  his  cheeks,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  nettled  ;  and  was  but  juft  reco- 
covering  a  fmile,  to  help  to  carry  off 
the  petulance.  O  how  faucily  did  her 
eyes  look  !  '  Well,  my  lord,'  faid  fhe, 
'  I  hope — but  you  fay,  I  mifunder- 
«  flood—' 

'  No  more,  Madam,  no  more,  I  be- 
'  feech  you — ' 

*  Well,  Sir,  not  a  word  more,  fince 
c  you  are — ' 

1  Pray,  Madam — ' 

*  Well,  well,  give  me  your  hand—* 
c  You  irmft  leave  Harriet  and  me  toge- 
'  ther.' 

She  humoroufly  curtfied  to  him  a* 
he  bowed  to  me,  taking  the  compli- 
ment as  to  herfelf.  She  nodded  her 
head  to  him,  as  heturned  hisback  when 
he  was  at  the  door ;  and  when  he  wa^ 
gone,  '  If  I  can  but  make  this 

*  orderly,'  faid  fhe,  «  I  fhall  not  q 

'  rel  with  my  brother  for  hurrying  »ie 
'  as  he  has  done.1 

'  You  arc  wrong,  exceffively 
'  Charlotte.     You  call  my  loj 
'  man,  but  can  have  no  proj"  that  he 
'  is  fo,  but  by  his  bearing  nis  treat- 

*  ment  from  you.' 

*  None  of  your  grave  as»  my 
«  The  man    is  a  Food  ort  of 

«  and  will  be  fo,  if  yo-  and  Laclr 
« 
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don't  fpoil  him.     I  have  a  vaft  deal 

of  roguery,  but  no  ill-nature  in  my 

heart.     There   is  luxury  in   jefting 

with  a  f'olemn  man,  who  wants  to 

affume  airs  of  privilege,  and  thinks 

he  has   a   right   to  be  impertinent. 

I'll  tell  you  how  I  will  manage — I 

believe  I  fliall  often  try  his  patience  ; 

and  when  I  am  confcious  that  I  have 

gone  too  far,  I  will  be  patient  if  he 

is   angry  with  me;   fo  we  fliall  be 

quits.     Then  I'll  begin  again  :  he 

will  refent }  andjf  I  find  his  afpeft 

very  folemn  — "  Come,   come,    no 

(  glouting,  friend,"  I  will  fay,  and 

perhaps  fmile  in  his  face  :   "  I'll  play 

'  you  a  tune,  or  fmg  you  a  fong — 

'  Which,  which !     Speak*    in  a  mo- 

*  ment,  or  the  humour  will  be  off." 

*  If  he  was  ready  to  cry  before,  he 
will  laugh  then,  though  again!!  his 
will :  and  as  he  admires  my  finger, 
and  my  voice,  mail  we  not  be  in- 
ftantly  friends  ?' 

It  fignified  nothing  to  rave  at  her  : 
fhe  will  have  her  way.  Poor  Lord  G. ! 
at  my  firft  knowledge  of  her,  I  thought 
her  very  lively  ;  but  imagined  not  that 
fhe  was  indifcreetly  fo. 

Lord  G.'s  fondnefs  for  his  faucy 
bride  was,  as  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
his  fault.  I  dared  not  to  afk  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  quarrel ;  and  if  I  had, 
and  found  it  fo,  could  not,  with  fuch 
a  raiilying  creature,  have  entered  into 
his  defence,  or  cenfured  her. 

I  went  down  a  few  moments  before 
her.  Lord  G.  whifpered  me,  that  he 
fhould  be  the  happieft  man  in  the 
world,  if  I,  who  had  fuch  an  influence 
over  her,  would  Hand  his  friend. 

*  I  hope,  my  lord,'  faid  I,    e  that 

*  you  will  not  want  any  influence  but 

*  your  own.    She  has  a  thoufand  good 

*  qualities.     She  has  charming  fjnrits. 

*  You  will  have  nothing  to  bear  with 
'  but  from  them.     They  will  not  iaft 
'  always.     Think  only,  that  fhe  can 

*  mean  nothing  by  the  exertion  of  them, 
'  but  innocent  gaiety;    and  fhe  will 
'  every  day  love  your  lordmip  the  bet- 

*  ter  for  bearing  with  her.    You  know 

*  flie  is  generous  and  noble.' 

*  I  fee,  Madam/  faid  he,   <  fhe  has 

*  let  you  into — ' 

*  She  has  not  acquainted  me  with 

*  the  particulars  of  the  little  mifunder- 

*  Handing;  only  has  fa*-.',  that  there 

*  had  been  a  ilight  one  j  which  was 

*  quite  made  up.' 


*  I  am  afhamed,'    replied  he,   *  to 
'  have  it  thought  by  Mifs  Byron,  that 
'  there  could  have  been  a  mifunder- 

*  ftanding  between   us,    efpecially  fo 

*  early.     She  knows  her  power  over 

*  me.    I  am  afraid,  fhe  defpifes  me.' 

*  Impoflible,  my  lord :  have  you  not 
f  obferved  that  fhe  fpares  nobody  when 
'  flie  is  in  a  lively  humour?' 

*  True — But  here  fhe  comes! — Not 
c  a  word,  Madam ! ' — I  bowed  a/Tenting 
filence. — (  Lord  G.'  faidfhe,  approach- 
ing him,  in  a  low  voice,    *  I  fhall  be 

*  jealous  of  your  conversations  with 
<  Mifs  Byron.' 

*  Would    to    Heaven,    my   deareft 
f  life!'    fnatching   at   her  withdrawn 
hand,  *  that—' 

*  I  were  half  as  good  as  Mifs  By- 
'  ron  :    I   underftand   you — But  time 
'  and  patience,  Sir — '  nodding  to  him, 
and  patting  him. 

'    Admirable    creature!'    faid   he, 

'  how  I  adore  her!' 

I  hinted  to  her  afterwards  his  fear 

of  her  defpifmg  him. — *  Harriet,'  an- 

fwered  flie,  with  a  ferious  air,  *  I  will 
do  my  duty  by  him.  I  will  abhor 
my  own  heart,  if  I  ever  find  in  it 
the  fhadow  of  a  regard  for  any  man 
in  the  world,  inconfiftent  with  that 
which  he  has  a  right  to  expecl  from 
me.' 
I  was  pleafed  with  her :  and  found 

an  opportunity  to  communicate  what 

fhe  faid,  in  confidence,  to  iny  lordj 

and  had  his  bleffings  for  it. 

But  now  for  fome  account  of  Lady 

Olivia.     With  which  I  will  begin  a 

new  letter. 


LETTER    XXI.    . 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 

SIR  Charles  returned  with  the  ladies. 
He  prefented  to  Lady  Olivia  and 
her  aunt,  Lady  G.  LordL.  and  Lord 
W.  I  was  in  another  apartment  talk- 
ing with  Dr.  Bartlett. 

Lady  Olivia  afked  for  the  doftor. 
He  left  me  to  pay  his  refpecls  to  her. 

Sir  Charles,  being  informed  that  I 
was  in  the  houfe,  told  Lady  Olivia, 
that  he  hoped  he  fhould  have  the  ho- 
nour of  prefenting  to  her  one  of  our 
Englifh  beauties  ;  defiring  Lady  G.  to 
requeft  my  company. 

Lady  G,  came  to  me— «  A  lovely 
3  Z  «  woman, 
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'  woman,  I  affure  you,    Harriet;    let 

*  me  lead  you  to  her.' 

Sir  Charles  nut  me  at  the  entrance 
of  the  drawing-room  -.  '  Excufe  me, 

*  Madam,'  faid  lie,  taking  my  hand, 
with  profound  refpecl,   '  and  allow  me 

*  to  introduce  to  you  a  very  amiable 

*  Italian  lady,  one  who  does  fo  much 
c  honour    to    Britain. — Mils   Byron, 

*  Madam,1  addreffing  himfelf  to  her, 

*  falutes  you.  The  advantages  of  per- 
'  l<m  are  her  lead  perfection. ' 

Her  face  glowed. — '  Mi' is  Byron,'1 
faid  fhe,  in  French,  <  is  all  Jovelinefs. 
'  A  relation,  Sir  ?'  in  Italian. 

He  bowed  ;  but  aulwereJ  not  her 
«jueftion. 

*  I  would  fooner  forgive  you  bct'Cy 
\vhifpered  Lady  Olivia  to  Sir  Charles, 
in  Italian,  looking  at  me,    '  than   at 
«  Bologna. 

Ihjjardherj  and  by  my  confufion 
'/hewed!  that  I  understood  her.  She  was 
ni  confufion  too. 

f  MaUeniouelle,'  faid  (lie  in  French, 

*  understands  Italian.- — I  am  afhamed, 
.«  Monikur.' 

*  Mil's  Byron  does,'   anfwered  Sir 
Charles  ;   '  and  French  too.1 

*  I  muft  have  the  honour/  faid  me 
in  French,    c  to  be  better  known   to 

*  you,  Mademoifelle.' 

I  anfwered  her  as  politely  as  I  could 
in  the  fame  language. 

Lady  OLIVIA  is  really  a  lovely  wo- 
man. Her  complexion  is  fine.  Her 
face  oval.  Every  feature  of  it  is  de- 
licate. Her  .hair  is  black  ;  and,  I 
think,  I  never  law  brighter  black  c\\s 
iu  my  life  :  if  poflible,  they  are  bright- 
er, and  fiii ne  with  more  piercing 
Inure,  t.han  even  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
ibn's  !  But  yet  I  give  his  the  prefe- 
rence ;  for  we  fee  in  them  a  benignity, 
that  her's,  though  a  woman's,  have 
not ;  and  a  thoughtfulnefs,  as  if  fome- 
.  thing  lay  upon  his  mind,  which  no- 
thing but  patience  could  overcome  ; 
yet  mingled  with  an  air  that  fhe-.vs  him 
to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  can  be 
undertaken  by  man.  While  Ola-i.f , 
eyes  fhew  more  fire  and  impctuoiity 
than  fweetnefs.  Had  I  not  been  toil 
it,  I  fr.ould  have  been  furt;  that  ihe  lias 
a.  violent  fpirit :  .but,  on  the  whole,  Ihe 
is  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  woman. 

She  talked  of 'taking  a  houfe,  and 
flaying  in  England  a  year  at  lead  j  and. 
was  determined,  /he  faid,,  to  perfect 
herfelf  in.  the  language,  and  to  become 


an  Englifh  woman;  but  when  SfV 
Charles,  in  the  way  of  difcourfe,  men- 
tioned his  obligation  to  leave  England, 
as  on  next  Saturday  morning,  how  did 
fhe  and  her  aunt  look  upon  each  other  I 
and  how  was  the  fun-mme  that  gilded 
her  fine  countenance,  (hut  in!  '  Sure- 

*  ly,  Sir,1  laid,  her  aunt,  '  you  are  not 
'  in  e  a  me  ft  !' 

After  dinner,  the  two  ladies  retired 
with  Sir  Charles,  at  his  motion.  Dr. 
Bartlett,  at  Lady  G/s  requcft,  then 
gave  us  this  fliort  fketch  of  her  hiitory  : 
he  faid,  Hie  had  a  vaft  fortune;  fhe  had 
had  indifcretions;  but  none  that  had 
affected  her  character  as  to  virtue  5  but 
her  fpirit  could  not  bear  controul.  Slic 
had  mewn  herfelf  to  be  vindictive, 
even  to  a  criminal  degree.  Lord  blefs 
me,  my  dear,  the  doctor  has  men- 
.  tioned  to  me  in  confidence,  that  Ihe 
always  carries  a  poniard  about  her  j 
and  that  once  fhe  ufed  it.  Had  the 
perfon  died,  fhe  would  have  been  called 
to  publick  account  for  it.  The  man, 
it  feems,  was  of  rank,  and  offered 
fome  flight  affront  to  her.  She  now 
comes  over,  the  doctor  laid,  as  he  had 
reafon  to  believe,  with  a  refolution  to 
facrifice  even  her  religion,  if  it  were 
infilled  upon,  to  the  paflion  fhe  had  fo 
long  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conquer. 

She  has,  he  fays,  an  utter  hatred  to 
Lady  Clementina;  and  will  not  be 
able  to  govern  her  paflion,  he  is  fure, 
when  Sir  Charles  fhall  acquaint  her, 
that  he  is  going  to  attend  that  lady, 
and  her  family:  for  he  has  only  men- 
tioned his  obligation  to  go  abroad, 
but  not  faid  whither. 

Lord  W.  praifed  the  perfon  of  tl 
lady,  and  her  majeftick  air.  Lord  L. 
and  Lord  G.  wifhed  to  be  within  hear- 
jng  of  the  conference  between  her  am: 
Sir  Charles;  fo  did  Lady  G.  Am 
while  they  were  thus  wifhing,  in  cat 
Sir  Charles,  his  face  all  in  a  glow; 
'  Lady  L.'  faid  he,  *  be  fo  good  as 
4  attend  Lady  Olivia.' 

She  went  to  her.     Sir  Charles"  ftaic 
not  with  us  :  yet  went  not  to  the  lady ; 
but  into   his  ftudy.     Dr.  Bartlett  at- 
tended him  there  •.  the  doctor  returnee 
foon  after  to  us.     'His  noble  heart 
'  vexed,'  fa  Id  he:   'Lady   Olivia   h: 
t  greatly  diilurbed  him  j    he  chufes  tc 

*  be  al6ne.' 

Lady    L.  afterwards   told  us,  that 
fhe  found  the  lady  m  violent  anguif 
of  fpirit  j  her  aunt  endeavouring 

tuh 
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calm  her;  flic,  however,  politely  ad- 
d  re  fled  herfelf  to  Lady  L.  and  begging 
her  aunt  to  withdraw  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, flie  owned  to  her,  in  French, 
her  pafiion  for  her  brother:  flie  was 
not,  ihe  laid,  aflianied  to  own  it  to  his 
filter,  who  mult  know  that  his  merit 
•would  dignify  the  pafiion  of  the  no- 
bleft  woman.  She  ha'd  endeavoured, 
/lie  faid,  to  conquer  her's :  fhe  had 
been  willing  to  give  way  to  the  prior 
attachments  that  he  had  pleaded  for  a 
lady  of  her  owacountry,  Signora  Cle- 
mentina della  Porretta,  whom  fhe  al- 
lowed to  have  had  great  merit ;  but 
who,  having  irrecoverably  been  put 
out  of  her  right  mind,  was  fliut  up  at 
Naples  by  a  brother,  who  vowed  eter- 
nal enmity  to  Sir  Charles ;  and  from 
whom  his  life  would  be  hi  the  utmolt 
hazard,  if  he  went  over.  She  owned, 
that  her  chief  motive  for  coming  to 
England  was,  to  calt  her  fortune  at 
her  brother  s  feet;  and  as  flie  knew 
.him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  to  comply 
with  any  terms  he  fhould  propofe  to 
her.  Ke  had  offered  to  the  family  Della 
Porretta  to  allow  their  daughter  her  re- 
ligion, and  her  confeflbr,  and  to  live 
with  her  every  other  year  in  Italy.  She 
herfelf,  not  inferior  in  birth,  in  perfon, 
in  mind,  as  fne  laid,  flie  prefumed., 
and  fuperior  in  fortune,  the  riches  of 
three  branches  of  her  family,  all  rich, 
having  centered  in  kcr,  inlllted  not  now 
upon  fuch  conditions,  tier  aunt,  fhe 
/aid,  knew  not  that  fhe  propofed,  on 
conviction,  a  change  of  her  religion ; 
.but  that  flu:  was  refolved  not  to  conceal 
.any  thing  from  Lady  L.,  She  left  her 
to  judge  liow  much,  flie  mult  be  affected 
when  he  declared  his.  obligation  to 
leave  England ;  and  especially  when 
.he  owned,  that  it  was  to  go  to  Bologna, 
and  that  fo  fuddcvjly,  as(if,  as  flie  ap- 
prehended at  fir  it,  it  was  to  avoid  Zvr. 
£he  had  been  in  tears,  flie  faid,  and 
even  would  have  kneeled  to  him,  to 
induce  him  to  fulpend  his  journey  for 
.one  month,  and  then  to  have  taken  her 
over  with  him,  :.nd  feen  her  fafe  in  her 
own  palace,  if  he  would  go  upon  ]i> 
liated  and,  fo  fruitlefs,  as  well  as  fo 
hazardous,  an  errand  :  but  he  had  de- 
fied her  this  poor  favour. 

This  refufal,  flie  owned,  had  put 
..her  out  of  all  patience.  She  was  un- 
happily paflionate;  but  was  the  molt 
placable  of  her  lex.  *  What,  Madam,' 
faid  flie,  *  can  ailed  a  woman,,  if 
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flight^  indignity,  and  repulfe,  from 
a  favoured  peribn,  is  not  able  to  do 
it  ?     A  woman  of  my  condition  to 
come   over  to  England,  to  folicit— — 
how  can  I  fupport  the  thought — and 
to   be    refilled  the  protection  of  the 
man  fhe  prefers  to  all  men  ;   and  hvj 
rcqueft    to   lee   her  fate  back  again, 
though    but    as    the   fool    fhe    caino 
over  ! — You    may   blame   me,   Ma- 
dam— but  you  niujt  pity  me,  even 
were  you  to  have  a  heart  the  finvr- 
heart  of  your  inflexible  brother's.1 
In   vain  did  Lady   L.   plead  to  hci 
Lady    Clementina's   deplorable   litua- 
tkm  ;  the  relu61ance  of  his  own  rela- 
tions to  part  with  him  ;  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  ielf-denial  in  an  hun- 
dred  instances,  on  the  bare  poiTibility 
of  being  an  init.ru  ment  to  rellore  her  : 
•me  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  fpeak 
highly    of   the   unhappy    lady,      She 
charged  Clementina  with  the  pride  of 
her  family,  to  which  fhe  attributed  the; 
deferved  calamity,    (Deferred!    Cruel 
lady  !   how  could  her  pitilefs  heart  al- 
low her   lips   to  utter  fuch  a  word  ?) 
and  imputed  meannefs  to  the  nobieit  of 
human  minds,  for  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  family,  fomc  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  which,  flie  faid,  had  treated 
him  with  an  arrogance  that  a  man  c-i" 
his  fpirit  ought  not  to  bear. 

Lady  Maftli  came  in.  She  ft-eme 
dependent  upon  her  niece.  .She  is  ht-r 
au-nt  by  marriage  only  :  and  Lady  L. 
fpeaks  very  favourably  of  her  from  the 
advice  flic  gave,  and  her  femonftrancej* 
to  her  kiniwoman.  Lady  Maffei  be- 
fought  her  to  compofe  herielf,  and  re- 
turn to  the  company. 

She  could  not  bear,  fhe  faid,  to  re- 
turn to  the  company,  the  {lighted,  the 
contemned  object,  me  muit'appear  tp 
be  to  every  one  in  it.  '1  am  an  in- 
truder,' faid  me,  haughtily  j  '  a 
beggar,  with  a  fortune  that  would 
purcnale  a  loveivignty  in  fome  coun- 
tries. Make  my  excufes  to  your 
lifter,  to  the  reft  of  the  company— - 
and  io  that,  fine  young  kulv — whole 
c}vs,  by  their  officious  withdrawing 
from  hit;,  and  by  the  canfcioufneis 
that  glowed  in  her  face  \yhenever  lie 
addreffed  her,  betrayed,  .at  leaft  to  a 
jealous  eye,  more  than  flic  would  wifb 
to  have  Men — but  tell  her,  that,  all- 
love!  y  and  blooming  as  me  is,  flic 
mult  have  no  hope,  wailll  Clemen,- 
tiua  lives.' 

3  Z  a  I 
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I  hope,  Lucy,  it  is  only  to  a  jealous 
rye  that  my  heart  is  fo  cifcovcrable  !  — 
I  thank  her  for  the  caution.  But  I  can 
fay  what  fhe  cannot;  that  from  my 
heart,  coft  me  what  it  may,  I  do  fub- 
fcribe  to  a  preference  in  favour  of  a 
lady  who  has  acted  in  the  moft  ardu- 
ous trials,  in  a  greater  manner  than  I 
fear  either  Olivia  or  I  could  have  acted 
in  the  fame  circumftances.  We  fee 
that  her  reafon,  but  not  her  piety,  de- 
ferted  her  in  the  noble  ftruggle  between 
her  love  and  her  religion.  In  the  moft 
affecting  abfences  of  her  reafon,  the 
foul  of  the  man  (he  loved  was  the  ob- 
ject of  her  pafp.on.  However  hard  it  is 
to  prefer  another  to  one's  felf,  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this,  yet  if  my  judgment  is 
convinced,  my  acknowledgment  mall 
follow  it.  Heaven  will  enable  me  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  event,  becnufe  I 
purfue  the  dilates  of  that  judgment, 
againft  the  biaffes  of  my  more  partial 
heart.  Let  that  Heaven,  which  only 
can,  reftore  Clementina,  and  difpofe 
as  it  pleafes  of  Olivia  and  Harriet.  We 
cannot  either  of  us,  I  humbly  hope, 
be  fo  unhappy  as  the  lady  has  been 
whom  I  rank  among  the  firft  of  wo- 
men ;  and  whole  whole  family  ciefervcs 
almoR  equal  companion. 

Lady  Olivia  alked  Lady  L.  if  her 
brother  had  not  a  very  tender  regard 
former  He  had,  Lady  L.  anfwered; 
and  told  her,  that  he  had  refcued  me 
from  a  veiy  great  diftrefs;  and  that 
mine  was  the  moft  grateful  of  human 
hearts. 

She  called  me  fweet  young  creature, 
(fuppofmg  me,  I  doubt  not,  younger 
than  I  am";)  but  faid,  that  the  graces 
of  my  ptrlon  and  mind  alarmed  her 
not,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  not 
his  attachment  to  Clementina  .been 
what  fhe  now  favv,  but  never  could 
have  believed  it  was  ;  having  fuppofed 
that  companion  only  was  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  her. 

But  companion,  Lucy,  from  fuch  a 
heart  as  his,  the  merit  fo  great  in  the 
lady,  muft  be  love  ;  a  love  of  the  no- 
bler kind — And  if  it  were  not^  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  Clementina's. 

Lady  Maffei  called  upon  her  dignity, 
her  birth,  to  carry  her  above  a  paffion 
that  met  not  with  a  grateful  return. 
She  adviied  her  to  difpofe  herielf  to  Ihy 
in  England  fome  months,  now  fhe  was 
here.  And  as  her  friends  in  Italy 
would  fuppofe  what  her  view  was  in 


coming  to  England,  their  cenfures 
would  be  obviated  by  her  continuing 
here  for  fomc  time,  while  Sir  Charles 
was  abroad,  and  in  Italy  :  and  that  me 
fliould  divert  herfelf  with  vifiting  the 
court,  the  publick  places,  and  in  fee- 
ing the  principal  curiofities  of  this 
kingdom,  as  fhe  had  done  thofe  of 
others  ;  in  order  to  give  credit  to  an 
excurfion  that  might  otherwife  be  freely 
fpoken  of,  in  her  own  country. 

She  feemed  to  liften  to  this  advice. 
She  befpoke,  and  was  promifed,  the 
friendfhip  of  the  two  fifters  ;  and  in- 
cluded in  her  requeft,  through  their 
interefts,  mine;  and  Lady  G.  was 
called  in  by  her  fifter.  to  join  in  the 
promife. 

She  defired  that  Sir  Charles  might 
be  requefted  to  walk  in  ;  but  would 
not  fuffer  the  fifters  to  withdraw,  as 
they  would  have  done  when  he  return- 
ed. He  could  not  but  be  polite  ;  but, 
it  icenia,  looked  ftill  dilhirbed.  '  I 
'  beg  you  to  excufe,  Sir,'  faidfhe,  'my 

<  behaviour  to  you  ;  it  was  paflionate  j 
'  it  was  unbecoming.     But,  in  com- 

<  plimenttoyourownconfequence,  you 

*  ought  to  excufe  it.  I  have  only  to  re- 
1  queft  one  favour  of  you :    that  you 
'  will  fufpend  for  one  week,  in  regard 
'  to  me,  your  propofed  journey ,  but 
'  for  one  week j  and  I  will,  now  I  am 
'  in  England,  flay  fome  months  ;  per- 

*  haps  till  your  return.' 

*  Excufe  me,  Madam.' 

*  I   will    not  excufe   you — but   on€ 
'  week,  Sir.     Give  me  fo  much  im- 

*  portance  with    myfelf,    as   for   one 

*  week's  fufpenfion.    You  <iu7/.    You 

*  muft.'' 

*  Indeed  I  cannot.    My  foul,  I  own 
{  to  you,  is  in  the  diftrefles  of  the  fa- 

*  mily  of  Porretta.     Why   fliould   I 

*  repeat  what  I  faid  to  you  before  ?' 

*  I  have  befpoken,  Sir,  the  civilities 

*  of  your  fifters,  of  your  family  :  you 

*  forbid  them  not  ?' 

*  You  expect  not  an  anfwer,  Madam, 

*  to  that  queftion.     My  fifters  will  be 
'  glad,  and  fo  will  their  lords,  to  at- 

*  tend  you  wherever  you  pleafe,  with 

*  a  hope  to  make  England  agreeable 
'  to  you.' 

'  How  long  do  you  propofe  to  ftay 

<  in  Italy,  Sir  ?' 

'  It  is  importable  for  me  to  deter- 
'  mine.' 

*  Are  you  not  apprehenfive  of  danger 
'  to  your  perfon  ?* 

«  Jam 
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'  I  am  not.' 

*  You  ought  to  be.* 

«  No  danger  fhall  deter  me  from  do- 

*  ing  what  I  think  to  be  right.    If  my 
«  motives  juftifyme,  I  cannot  fear.' 

*  Do  you  wifh  me,   Sir,  to  ftay  in 

*  England  till  your  return  ?' 

A  queftion  fo  home,  put,  difturbed 
him.  Was  it  a  prudent  one  in  the 
lady  ?  It  muft  either  fubje<5l  her  to  a 
repulfe;  or  him,  by  a  polite  anfwer, 
to  give  her  hope,  that  her  ftay  in  Eng- 
land might  not  be  fruitlefs  as  to  the 
view  fhe  had  in  coming.  He  reddened. 
'  It  is  fit,"1  anfwered  he,  (  that  your 
'  own  pleafure  mould  determine  you. 

*  It  did,  pardon  me,  Madam,  in  your 

*  journey  hither.' 

She  reddened  to  her  very  ears.— 
'  Your  brother,  ladies,  has  the  repu- 
'  tation  of  being  a  polite  man :  bear 
'  witnefs  to  this  inftance  of  it.  I  am 

*  afhamed  of  myfelf!' 

*  If  I  am   impolite,    Madam,   my 

*  fincerity  will  be  my  excufe  ;  at  leaft 
'  to  my  own  heart/ 

*  O  that  inflexible  heart ! — But,  la- 

*  dies,  if  the  inhofpitable  Englifhman 

*  refufe  his  protection  in  his  own  coun- 

*  try,  to  a  foreign  woman,  of  no  mean 

*  quality ;  do  not  you,  his  lifters,  de- 

*  fpife  her.1 

*  They,   Madam,   and  their  lords, 
'  will  render  you  every  chearful  fer- 
'  vice. — Let  me  requeft  you,  my  fillers, 

*  to  make  England  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
'  fible  to  this  lady.      She  is  of  the  firft 
'  confideration  in   her  own  country  : 

*  fhe  will  be  of  fuch  wherever  flic  goes. 

*  My  Lady  Maftei  deferves  likewife 

*  your    utmoft    refpeft.'  —  Then    ad- 
cj.  re  fling  himfelf   to  them — '  Ladies,' 
'faid  he,   '  encourage  my  fifters  :  they 

*  will  think  themfelves  honoured  by 
'*  your  commands.' 

The  two  fifters  confirmed,  in  an 
obliging  manner,  what  their  brother 
had  faid  ;  and  both  ladies  acknow- 
ledged themfelves  indebted  to  them  for 
their  offered  friendihip  :  but  Lady  Oli- 
via feemed  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  their 
brother;  and  it  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty he  prevailed  on  her  to  return  to 
the  company,  and  drink  coffee. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  lady's  conduit,  that  fa- 
thers and  mothers  are  great  blefllngs, 
to  daughters  in  particular,  even  when 
•women  grown.  It  is  not  every  woman 
that  will  Ihine  in  a  itate  of  indcpen- 
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dency.  Great  fortunes  are  fnares.  If 
independent  women  efcape  the  machi- 
nations of  men,  which  they  have  often 
a  difficulty  to  do,  they  will  frequently 
be  hurried  by  their  own  imaginations, 
which  are  laid  to  be  livelier  than  thole 
of  men,  though  their  judgments  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs,  into  inconveni- 
ences. Had  Lady  Olivia's  parents  or 
uncles  lived,  fhe  hardly  would  have 
been  permitted  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe  :  and,  not  having  fo  great  a 
fortune  to  fupport  vagaries,  would 
have  fhone,  as  fhe  is  well  qualified  to 
do,  in  a  dependent  ftate,  in  Italy,  an4 
made  fome  worthy  man  and  herfelf. 
happy. 

Had  me  a  mind  great  enough  to 
induce  her  to  pity  Clementina,  I  fhould 
have  been  apt  to  pity  her ;  for  I  law 
her  foul  was  difturbed.  I  faw  that 
the  man  (he  loved  was  not  able  to  re- 
turn her  love!  A  pitiable  cafe! — I 
faw  a  ftarting  tear  now  and  then  with 
difficulty  difperfed.  Once  Hie  rubbed 
her  eye;  and,  being  confcious  of  ob- 
fervation,  faid  fomething  had  got  into 
it.  So  it  had.  The  fomething  was  a 
tear.  Yet  me  looked  with  haughtinds, 
and  her  bofom  fwelled  with  indignation. 
ill  concealed. 

Sir  Charles  repeated  his  recommend- 
ation of  her  to  Lord  L.  and  Lord  G. 
They  offered  their  bed  fervices  -.  Lord 
\V.  invited  her  and  all  of  us  toWind- 
for.  Different  parties  of  pleafure  were 
talked  of;  but  ftill  the  enlivener  of 
every  party  was  not  to  be  in  any  one 
of  them.  She  tried  to  look  pleafed, 
but  did  not  always  fucceed  in  the  trial; 
an  eye  of  love  and  anger  mingled  was 
often  call  upon  the  man  whom  every 
body  loved.  Her  bofom  heaved,  as  it 
feemed  fometimes,  with  indignation 
againft  herfelf :  that  was  the  conftruc- 
tion  which  I  made  of  fome  of  her  looks. 

LadyMaffei,  however,  feemed  pleaf- 
ed with  the  parties  of  pleafure  talked 
of.  She  often  directed  herfelf  to  me 
in  Italian.  I  anfwered  her  in  it  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  do  not  talk  it  well :  but 
as  I  am  not  an  Italian,  and  little  more 
than  book-learned  in  it,  (for  it  is  a 
long  time  ago  fince  I  loft  my  grand- 
papa, who  ufed  to  converfe  with  me 
in  it,  and  in  French)  I  was  not  fcru- 
pulous  to  anfwer  in  it.  To  have  for- 
borne, becaufe  I  did  not  excel  in  what 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  excel  in,  would 
have  been  falfe  modelty,  nearly  bor- 
dering 
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Bering  upon  pride.  Were  any  lady  to 
laugh  at  me  for  notlpeaking  well  her 
native  tongue,  1  would  not  return  the 
fmile,  were  ihe  to  be  lefs  perfect  in  mine, 
than  I  am  in  hers.  But  Lady  Olivia 
made  me  a  .compliment  on  my  faulty 
accent,  when  I  acknowledged  it  to  be 
ib.  «  Signora,'  laid  flic,  '  you  mew  us 

that  a  pretty  mouth  can  give  beauty 

to  a  defect.  A  fftafier  teaching  you,' 
added  me,  (  would  perhaps  find  fome 

fault  j  but  njriend  converting  with 

you,  mvift  be  in  love  with  you  for 

the  very  imperfection/ 

Sir  Charles  was  generoufly  pleafed 
•with  the  compliment,  and  made  her  a 
fine  one  on  her  obfcrvation. 

He  attended  the  two  ladies  to  their 
lodgings  in  his  coach.  He  owned  to 
Dr.  Bartlett,  that  Lady  Olivia  was  in  - 
tears  all  the  way,  lamenting  her  dif- 
e^race  in-coming  to  England  juit  as  he 
•was  quitting  it ;  and  wifhing  ihe  had 
Jtaid  at  Florence.  She  would  have 
engaged  him  to  correspond  wilh  her  ; 
lie  excufecl  himfelf.  It  was  a  very  af- 
flicting thing  to  him,  he  tojd  the 
doclor,  to  deny  any  requeit  that  was 
made  to  him,  efpecially  by  a  lady  :  but 
lie  thought  he  ought  in  conference  and 
honour  to  forbear  giving  the  fhadow  of 
an  expectation  that  might  be  improved 
into  hope,  where  none  was  intended 
to  be  given.  Heaven,  he  faid,  had, 
for  laudable  ends,  implanted  fuch  a 
regard  in  the  fexes  towards  each  other, 
that  both  man  and  \vomau  who  hoped 
to  be  innocent,  could  not  be  too  cir- 
cumfptct  in  relation  to  the  friendships 
they  were  fo  ready  to  contract  with  each 
other.  He  thought  he  had  gone  a 
threat  way,  in  recommending  an  inti- 
macy between  her  and  his  fillers,  con- 
ii'ivririg  her  views,  her  fpirit,  herper- 
feverance,  and  the  free  avowal  of  her 
regard  for  him,  and  her  menaces  on  his 
ifuppofed  neglect  of  her.  And  yet,  as 
/he  hadc'pme  over,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  England  fo  foon  after  her  ar- 
j  ival  ;  he  thought  he  could  not  do  lefs  : 
and  he  hoped  bis  filters,  from  whofe 
example  fhe  might  be  benefited,  would, 
while  fhe. behaved  prudently,  cultivate 
her  acquaint 

The  doctor  tells  me,  that  now  Lady 
Oiiv  '.ily  come  hither 

ion,  he  thinks  it  be  ft  to  decline 
giving  me,  as  he  had  once  intended, 
her  hiftory  •.  e  fo 

snuch  cf  it  as   .  m'j  cun'o- 


fity,  to  be  gathered  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  not  only  from  the  vio- 
lence and  haughtinefs  of  her  temper, 
but  from  the  freedom  cf  her  declara- 
tions. He  is  lure,  he  laid,  that  his, 
patron  will  be  belt  pleafed,  that  a 
mould  be  thrown  over  the  weaker  part 
©f  her  conduct  ;  which,  were  it  known, 
would  indeed  be  glorious  to  Sir 
Charles,  but  not  fo  to  the  lady  •.  who, 
however,  never  was  fufpected,  even  by 
her  enemies,  of  giving  any  other  man 
reafon  to  tax  her  with  a  thought  that 
was  not  ftrictly  virtuous:  and  me  had  | 
engaged  his  pity  and  efteem,  for  the  fake 
of  her  other  fine  qualities,  though  fhs 
could  not  his  love.  Before  me  faw  him 
(which,  it  ll-ems,  was  at  the  opera  at 
Florence  for  the  iirlt  time,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  pay  her  fome 
flight  civilities)  fhe  fet  all  men  at  de- 
fiance. 

To-morrow  morning  Sir  Charles  is 
to  break/aft  with  me.  My  coufins 
and  I  are  to  dine  at  Lord  L/s.  The 
earl  and  Lady  Gertrude  are  alfo  to  be 
there.  Lord  W.  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  ftay  and  be  there  alfo,  as  it  is  his 
nephew's  lalt  day  in  England. — '  Laft 
*  day  in  England'!1  O  my  Lucy!  What 
words  are  thofe! — Lady  L.  has  invited 
Lady  Olivia  and  her  aunt  at  her  own. 
motion,  Sir  Charles  (his  time  being  fo 
fhort)  not  disapproving. 

I  thank  my  grandmamma  and  aunt 
for  their  kind  fummons.  I  will  foon 
fet  my  day  :  I  w*ll,  my  dear,  foon  fat 
my  day. 


LETTER    XXII. 

MISS  EYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION', 

KRITAY   NOON,   APRIL    14. 

NOT  five  hours  in  bed  :  not  one 
hour'sreft  for  many uneafy  nights 
before :  I  was  "ftup'uV  till  Sir  Charles 
came;  I  then  was  better.  He  en- 
quired, with  tender  looks  and  voice, 
after  my  health;  as  if  he  thought  I  did 
not  look  well. 

V/e  had  fome  talk  about  Lord  and 
Lady  G.  He  was  anxious  for  their 
happinefs.  He  complimented  me  with 
hopes  from  my  advice  to  her.  Lord 
G.  he  faid,  was  a  good-natured  honcft 
man.  If  he  thought  his  (ifter  would 
make  him  unhappy,  he  fliould  himfclt 

be  fo. 
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I  told  him  that  I  dared  to  anfwer  for 
her  heart.  My  lord  mud  bear  with 
Ibme  innocent  foibles,  and  all  would  be 
well. 

We  then  talked  of  Lady  Olivia.  Pie 
began^  the  fubjtft  by  a  (king  me  my 
opinion  of  her.  I  faid  Ihe  was  a  very 
•fine  woman  in  her  peribji  ;  and  that  (he 
had  an  air  bf'grartdfeuf  in  her  mien. 

'  And  me  has  good  qualities,'  faid 
he  ;  '  but  (he  is  violent  in  her  miliono. 

*  I  am   frequently    grieved    tor    lur. 
'   She  is   a  fine  creature,  in  danger  of 

;*  being  loli:,  by  being  made  too  icon 
'  her  own  mi  lire  is.' 

He  faid  not  one  word  of  his  depar- 
tiire  to-morrow  morning:  I  could  not 
'begin  it ;  my  heart  would  not  -let-  me  ; 
my  fpirits  were  not  high:  and  lam 
afraid  if  that  key  had  been  touched,  T 
mould  have  been  too  vifibly  affected. 
My  coufms  forbore  upon  the  lame 
apprehenfion. 

He  was  exceflively  tender  and  Tooth- 
ing to  me,  in  his  air,  his  voic'i',  his 
manner.  I  thought  of  what  -Emily 
faid ;  that  his  voice,  when  he  fpoke  o'f 
me,,  was  the  voice  of  love.  Dear  flat- 
tering girl  ! — But  iv by  did  ihe  flatter 
me  ? 

We  talked  of  her  next.  He  fpoke 
of  her  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  father. 
He  befought  me  to  love  her.  He  pruiied 
her  heart. 

'  Emily,'    faid    I,    *  venerates  her 

*  guardian.      She   never  will    do  any 
'  thing  contrary  to  his  advice.' 

'  She  is  very  young,'  replied  he. 
'  She  will  be  happy,  Madam,  in 

*  yours.    She  both  loves  and  reverences 

*  you.' 

*  I  greatly  love  the  dear  Emily,  Sir. 
'  She  and  I  (hall  be  always  (liters.' 

*  How   happy  am  I,  in  your  good- 

*  nefs    to    her  !   Permit  me,   Madam, 
'  to  enumerate  to  you  my  own  felici- 

*  ties  in  thofe  of  my  dearert  friends. 

'  Mr.     Beauchamp  is  now  in    the 

*  agreeable  fituation  I  have  long  wifhed 

*  him  to  be.   '  His  prudence  and  oblig- 
'  ing  behaviour  to  his  mother-in-law, 
'  have  won    her.      His    father  grants 

*  him  every   thing   through  her;  and 

*  (he  by  this  means   finds   that  power 
'  enlarged,  which  Ihe  was  afraid  would 

*  be  leifentd  if  the    fon  were  allowed 

*  to  come  over.     How  jull  is  this  re- 

*  ward  of  his  filial  duty!' 

;  Lucy,  did  he  give  up  the  me- 


rit to  his  Beauchamp,  which  was  folely 
due  to  himll'lf. 

Lord  :W.  he  hoped  would  be  foon 
one  of  the  happieft  men  in  England  : 
and  the  whole  Mansfield  family  had 
HOW  fair  prbfpefts  opening  before 
them. 

Emily  [Not  he,  you  fee]  had  made- 
it  the  intereiiof  her  mother  to  be  quiet. 

Lord  and  Lady  L.  gave  him  plea- 
fure  whenever  he  law  them,  or  thought 
of  them. 

'Dr.  Bartlett  was  in  Heaven,  white 
on  earth.  He  would  retire  to  his  be- 
loved Grandiibn  Hall,  and  employ 
himfelf  in  distributing,  as  objects  of- 
fered,'at  lealt  a  thouiand  pounds  of 
-the  throe  thouiand  bequeathed  to  cha- 
-ri table  ulcs  by  his  late  friend  Mr. 
Danby.  His  lifter's  fortune  was  paid. 
His  eftates  in  both'kingdoms  were  im- 
proving— c  See,  Madam/  faid  he, 

how  like  the  friend  of  my  foul  I  claim 

your  attention  to  affairs  that  are  of 

confeqxience  to  myfelf ;  and  in  ibme 

of  which  your  generoiity  of  heart  h.ii 

intercited  you.' 

I   bowed.     Had    I    fpoken,    I  hid 

burft   into    tears.     I    had    fomething 

•  arole  in  my  throat,  I  know  not  what. 

*  Still,'   thought  I,  *'  excellent  man, 
f  you    are  not    yourfelf    happy  ' — O 
'  pity!  pity!' Yet,  Lucy,  he  plainly  had 
been  enumerating  all  thefe  things,  to 
take  oft*  from  my  mind  that  impreflion. 
which  I  am  afraid  he  too  well  knows 
it   is  aftecled  with,  from  his  difficult 
fituation. 

*  And  now,  Madam,'  refumed  Ire, 
how  are  all  my  dear  and  good  friends, 
whom    you    more   particularly  call 
yours  ? — 1  hope  to  have  die  honour 
of  a   peribnal  knowledge   of  them. 
When  heard  you  fromourgootl  fricnij 
Mr.  Deane  ?•  He  is  well,  I  hope.' 

«  Very  well,  Sir.' 

'  Your  grandmamma  Shirley,    that 

*  ornament  of  advanced  years  ?' 

I  bowed :  I  dared  not  trull  to  my 
voice. 

*  Your  excellent  aunt  Selby  ?' 
I  bowed  :. 

'  Your  uncle,  your  Lucy,  your 
'  Nancy:  happy  family!  All  harmony'. 
1  all  love!  How  do  they  ?' 

I  \viped  my  eyes. 

'  Is  there  any  fervice  in  my  power 

*  to  do  them,  or  any  of  them  ?  C'om- 
(  mand  mo,  goud  MiK  Byron,  if  there 

•  be: 
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be  :  my  Lord  W.  and  I  are  one. 
Our  influence  is  not  final!. — Make 
me  ftill  more  happy,  in  the  power  of 
ferving  anyone  favoured  by  you.' 

*  You    opprefs    me,    Sir,    by   your 
goodnefs  ! — I  cannot  fpeak  my  grate- 
ful fenfibilities.' 

*  Will  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Reeves — 
Will  you,  Madam,'    (to  my  coufm) 
employ  me   in  any  way  that  I  can 
be  of  ufe  to  you,  either  abroad  or  at 
home?  Your  acquaintance  has  given 
me  great  pleafure.     To  what  a  fa- 
mily of  worthies  has  this  excellent 
young  lady  introduced  me  !* 

*  O  Sir  I'  faid   Mrs.  Reeves,  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  '  that  you 

•were  not  to  leave  people  whom  you 
have  made  fo  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  beft  of  men  P 
«  Indifpenfible  calls  mufl  be  obeyed, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Reeves.  If  we  can- 
not be  as  happy  as  we  wifh,  we  will 
rejoice  in  thehappinefs  we  can  have. 
We  muft  not  be  our  own  carvers — 
But  I  make  you  all  ferious.  I  was- 
enumerating,  as  I  told  you,  my  pre- 
fent  felicities !  I  was  rejoicing  in 
your  friend  mips.  I  ha<ve  joy  ;  and, 
I  prefume  to  fay,  I  will  have  joy. 
There  is  a  bright  fide  in  every  event  ; 
I  will  not  lofe  fight  of  it :  and  there 
is  a  dark  one  ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  fee  it  only  with  the  eye  of  pru- 
dence, that  I  may  not  be  involved 
by  it  unawares.  Who  that  is  not 
reproached  by  his  own  heart,  and  is 
bleffed  with  health,  can  grieve  for 
inevitable  evils  ;  evils  that  can  be 
only  evils  as  we  make  them  fo  ? 
Forgive  my  ferioufnefs :  my  dear 
friends,  you  make  me  grave. — Fa- 
vour me,  I  befeech  you,  my  good 
Mifs  Byron,  with  one  leffon :  we 
mall  be  too  much  engaged  perhaps 
bye  and  bye.' 

He  led  me  (I  thought  it  was  with  a 
tbearful  air  ;  but  my  coufms  both  fay, 
his  eyes  gliftened)  to  the  harp  lie  herd  : 
he  fung  unafked,  but  with  a  low  voice; 
and  my  mind  was  calmed.  O  Lucy  ! 
How  can  I  part  with  fuch  a  man  ? 
How  can  I  take  my  leave  of  him  ? — 
But  perhaps  he  has  taken  his  leave  of 
me  already,  as  to  the  folemnity  of  it, 
in  ihe  manner  I  have  recited. 


LETTER    XXIIt. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,    APRIL    15* 

OLucy,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is 
gone  !   Gone  indeed  !  He  fet  out 
at    three  this    morning;    on  purpofe^ 
no    doubt,  to    fpare    his  filters,    and 
friends,  as  well  as  himfelf,  concern. 

We  broke  not  up  till  after  two. 
Were  I  in  the  writing  humour,  which. 
I  have  never  known  to  fail  me  till 
now,  I  could  dwell  upon  a  hundred 
things,  fome  of  which  I  can  now  only 
briefly  mention. 

Dinner-time  yefterday  pafled  with 
tolerable  chearfulnefs  :  every  one  tried 
to  be  chearful.  O  what  pain  attends 
loving  too  well,  and  being  too  well 
beloved !  He  muft  have  pain  as  well 
as  we. 

Lady  Olivia  was  the  moft  thought- 
ful at  dinner-time;  yet  poor  Emily  ! 
Ah,  the  poor  Emily!  me  went  out  four 
or  five  times  to  weep  j  though  only  / 
perceived  it. 

Nobody  was  chearful  after  dinner 
but  Sir  Charles.  He  feemed  to  exert 
himfelf  to  be  fo.  He  prevailed  on  me 
to  give  them  a  leffon  on  the  harpfichord. 
Lady  L.  played;  Lady  G.  played: 
tried  to  play,  I  mould  rather  fay. 
himfelf  took  the  violin,  and  afterwards 
fat  down  to  the  harpfichord,  for  on< 
fhort  leffon.  He  was  not  known  to  be 
fuch  a  mafter  :  but  he  was  long 
Italy.  Lady  Olivia,  indeed,  knew  hii 
to  be  fo.  She  was  induced  to  pla] 
upon  the  harpfichord :  fhe  furpaf" 
every  body.  Italy  is  the  land  of  har- 
mony. 

About  feven  at  night  he  fingled  me 
out,  and  furprized  me  greatly  by  what 
he  faid.  He  told  me,  that  Lady  D. 
had  made  him  a  vifit.  I  was  befo 
low:  I  was  then  ready  to  fink.  (  SI 

*  has  afked  me  queftions,  Madam.' 
'  Sir,  Sir  !'  was  all  I  could  fay. 

He  himfelf  trembled  as  he  fpoke — 
Alas !  my  dear,  he  furely  loves  me! 
Hear  how  folemnly  he  fpoke — '  God 

*  Almighty  be  your  director,  my  dear 
'  Mifs  Byron  !  I  wifh  not  morehappi- 

*  nefs   to  my  own  foul,  than  I  do  to 

'  you.— 
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«  you.'— In    difcharge    of   a    promlfe 

*  made  I  mention  this  Vifit  to  you :  I 
'  might  otherwife  have/pared  you  and 
«  myifclf— ' 

He  (topped  there — Then  re  fumed  j 
for  I  was  iilent,  I  could  not  fpeak— 

*  Your  friends  \vijl  be  entreated  for  a 

*  man  that  loves  you  ;_a  very  worthy 
'  yotin^  nobleman. — I  give  you  emo- 

*  fion,  Madam.— Forgive  me".— I  have 
'  performed  my  promife.'     He  turned 
from  jne  with  a  iteming  chearful  air. 
How  couLl  he  appear  to  be  chearful ! 

We  made  parties  at  cards.  I  knew 
not  what  I  played.  Emily  lighed,  and 
tears  Hole  down  her  cheeks,  as  ihe 

Slayed.  O  how  (he  loves  her  guar- 
ian  ? — Emily  I  fay— I  don't  know 
what  I  write ! 

At  fupper  we  were  all  very  melancho- 
ly. Mr.  Beauchamp  was  urgent  to  go 
abroad  with  him.  He  changed  the 
fubjefl,  and  gave  him  an  indifeft  de- 
nial, as  I  may  call  it,  by  recommend- 
ing the  two  Italian  ladies  to  his  beft 
fer  vices. 

Sir  Charles,  kind,  good,  excellent! 
wifhed  to  Lord  L.  to  have  feen  Mr. 
Gnmdifon  ! — unworthy  as  that  man 
has  made  himlelf  of  his  attention. ^ 

He  was  a  few  moments  in  private 
with  Lady  Olivia.  She  returned  to 
company  with  red  eyes. 

Poor  Emily  watched  an  opportunity 
to  be  ipoken  toby  him  alone — So  dili- 
gently ? — He  led  her  to  the  window — 
About  one  o'clock  it  was — He  held 
both  her  hands.  He  called  her,  me 
fays,  bit  Emily.  He  charged  her  to 
write  to  him. 

She  could  not  fpeak ;  flie  could  only 
fob ;  yet  thought  flie  had  a  thou&nd 
things  to  fay  to  him. 

He  contradicted  not  the  hope  his  fitters 
and  their  lords  had  of  hi*  breakfafting 
with  them.  They  invited  me;  they 
invited  the  Italian  ladies  :  Lady  L. 
Lord  L.  did  go  in  expectation;  but 
Lady  G.  when  me  found  him  gone, 
fent  me  and  the  Italian  ladies,  word, 
that  he  was.  It  would  have  been 
cruel  if  me  had  not.  How  could  he 
fteal  away  fo  !  I  find,  that  he  intended 
'that  his  morning  vifit  to  me  (as  indeed 
I  half-fufpefted)  mould  be  a  taking 
leave  of  my  couiins.  and  your  Har- 
riet. How  many  things  did  he  fty 
then — How  many  queltions  allc — In 
tender  woe — He  warned  to  do  us  all 
fcrvice — lie  fc^mcd  aot  to  knew  what 
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to  fay — Surely  he  hates  not  your  poor 
Harriet— What  ihttggles  in  his  noble 
bolbm  ! — But  a  man  cannot  complaint 
a  man  cannot  afk  for  companion  as  a. 
woman  can.  But  furely  his  is  the 
gentleft  of  manly  minds  ! 

When  we  broke  up,  he  handed  my 
Coufin  Reeves  into  her  coach.  He 
handed  me.  Mr.  Reeves  faid,  *  We 
'  fee  you  again,  Sir  Charles,  in  the 
*  morning  ?'  He  bowed.  At  handing 
me  in,  he  fighed — He  prefled  my  hand 
•— I  think  he  did— That  was  all — He 
fainted  nobody.  He  will  net  meet 
his  Clementina  as  he  parted  with  us. 

But,  I  doubt  not,  Dr.  Bartlett  was 
in  the  iecret. 

*       ^  * 

HE  was.  He  has  juft  been  here. 
He  found  my  eyes  fwelled.  I  had  had  no 
reft ;  yet  knew  not,  till  feven  o'clock, 
that  he  was  gone. 

It  was  very  good  of  the  doclor  t» 
come  ;  his  vifit  foothed  me  :  yet  he 
took  no  notice  of  my  red  eyes.  Nay, 
.for  that  matter,  Mrs.  Reeves's  eyes 
were  fwelled,  aS  well  as  mine.  Angel 
of  a  man!  How  is  he  beloved  ! 

The  doctor  fays,  that  his  fitters, 
their  lords,  Lord  W.  are  in  as  much 
grief  as  if  he  weifc  departed  for  ever—- 
And who  knows — But  I  will  not  tor. 
ment  myfelfwith  fuppofing  the  word: 
I  will  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  what 
he  faid  yelterday  morning  to  U3>  no> 
doubt  for  an  inftruftion,  that  he  would 
have  joy. 

And  did  he  then  think  that  I  mould 
be  fo  much  grieved  as  to  want  i\ich  an 
iiiltruction  ? — And  therefore  r.iiU  he 
vouchsafe  to  give  it? — But,  vanity, 
be  quiet— -Lie  down,  hope — Hopek-ls- 
nefs,  take  place! — Clementina  mall 
be  his.  He  mall  be  hers. 

Yet  his  emotion,  Lucy,  at  mention- 
ing Lady  D.'s  vifit — O  !  but  that  was 
only  owing  to  his  humanity.  He  faw 
my  emotion,  and  acknowledged  the 
tendered  friendship  for  me!  Ought  I 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  that  ?  I  am. 
I  twill  be  fatisfied.  Does  he  not  love 
me  with  the  love  of  mind  ?  The  poor 
Olivia  has  not  this  to  comfort  herfelf 
with.  The  poor  Olivia!  if  I  fee  her 
fad  and  afflicted,  how  I  mail  pity  her  ! 
All  her  expeftations  fruilrated ;  the 
expectations  that  engaged  her  to  com- 
bat ilirficultk-s,  to  travel,  tg  crols  many 
waters,  and  to  come  to  England — to 
come  ixiil  time  euuugh  to  ukt  leave  of 
4  A  hira  } 
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Kim  ;  hafcenmg  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  compaflion  to  a  clearer,  a  deferij- 
edly  dearer  obje£t,  in  the  country  me 
had  quitted,  on  purpofe  to  viiit  him 
in  his. — Is  not  hers  a  more  grievous 
foliation  than  mine? — It  is.  Why, 
then,  do  I  lament? 

But  here,  Lucy,  let  me  in  confidence 
hint,  what  I  have  gathered  from  feve- 
ral  intimations  from  Dr.  Bartlett, 
though  as  tenderly  made  by  him  as 
pofiible,  that  had  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon  been  a  man  capable  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  violence  of  a  lady's 
paiBon  for  him,  the  unhappy  Oli- 
via would  not  have  fcrupled,  great, 
haughty,  and  noble,  as  (he  is,  by  birth 
and  fortune,  to  have  been  his  without 
conditions,  if  me  could  not  have  been 
fo  with :  the  Italian  world  is  of  the 
fame  opinion,  at  leaft.  Had  Sir  Charles 
been  a  Rinaluo,  Olivia  had  been  an 
Armida. 

O  that  I  could  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  the  fex,  and  ef  the  lady,  who  is  fo 
fine  a  woman,  that  the  Italian  world 
ismiftaken! — I  will^pvefume  that  it  is. 

My  good  Dr.  Bartlett,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  accufe  you  of  a  virtue  too 
rigorous  ?  That  is  fometimes  the  fault 
of  very  good  people.  You  cwn,  that 
Sir  Charles  has  not,  even  to  you,  re- 
vealed a  fecret  fo  difgracefuf  to  her. 
You  own,  that  he  has  only  blamed  her 
for  having  too  little  regard  for  her  re- 
putation, and  for  the  violence  of  her 
temper :  yet  how  patiently,  for  one  of 
fuch  a  temper,  has  me  taken  his  de- 
parture, almoft  on  the  day  of  her  ar- 
rival !  He  could  not  have  given  her  an 
opportunity  to  indicate  to  him  a  con- 
ceflion  fo  criminal :  Jbe  could  not  if  he 
had,  have  made  the  overture.  Wicked, 
v/icked  world !  I  will  not  believe  you! 
And  the  lefs  credit  (hall  you  have  with 
me,  Italian  world,  as  I  have  feen  the 
lady.  The  innocent  heart  will  be  a 
charitable  one.  Lady  Olivia  is  only 
too  intrepid.  Profperity,  as  Sir  Charles 
obferved,  has  been  a  fnare  to  her,  and 
let  her  above  a  proper  regard  to  her 
reputation. — Mercilefs  world!  I  do 
not  love  you. — Dear  Dr.  Eartlett,  you 
are  not  yet  ablblmely  perfe6l !  Tliefe 
hints  of  yoxirs  againit  Olivia,  gathered 
from  the  malevolence  of  the  envious, 
•  are  proofs  (the  flrft  indeed  that  I  have 
met  with)  of  jour  imperfeclion  !  , 

Excuie  me,  Lucy  :  how  have  I  run 


on  !  Difappointment  has  mortified  mct 
and  made  me  good-natured. — I  will 
welcome  adverfity,  if  it  enlarge  my 
charity. 

The  do£lor  tells  me,  that  Emily, 
with  her  half-broken  heart,  will  be 
here  prefentiy.  If  I  can  be  of  com- 
fort to  her— But  I  want  it  myfelf, 
from  the  fkme  caufe.  We  mall  only 
weep  over  each  other. 

As  I  told  you,  the  doctor,  and  the 
doftor  only,  knew  of  his  fetting  out 
fo  early.  He  took  leave  of  him. 
Happy  Dr.  Bartlett! — Yet  I  fee  by 
his  eyes,  that  this  parting  coft  him 
fome  paternal  tears. 

Never  father  better  loved  a  fon  than 
this  good  man  loves  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dilbn. 

Sir  Charles,  it  feems,  had  fettled  all 
his  affairs  three  days  before.  His  fer- 
vants  were  appointed.  Richard  Saun- 
ders  is  one  of  the  three  he  has  taken  with 
him.  Happy  fervants !  to  be  every  day 
in  the  preience  of  fuch  a  mailer. 

The  doctor  tells  me,  that  he  Had 
laft  week  prefented  the  elder  Mr.  Old- 
ham  with  a  pair  of  colours,  which  he 
had  purchaled  for  him.  Nobody  had 
heard  of  this. 

Lord  W.  he  fays,  is  preparing  for 
Windfor;  Mr.  Beauchamp  for  Hamp- 
ihire,  for  a  few  days ;  and  then  he  re- 
turns to  attend  the  commands  of  the 
noble  Italians. 

Lady  Olivia  will  foon  have  her  equi- 
page ready. 

She  will  make  a  great  appearance.- 
But  Sir  CHARLES  GRANDISON  w 
not  be  with  her.  What  is  grandet 
to  a  difturbed  heart  ? 

The  Earl  of  G.  and  Lady  Gert 
are  fetting  out  for  Hertfordmire.  Loi 
and  Lady  L.  talk  of  retiring,  for 
few  weeks,  to  Colnebrook  :  the  do&c 
is  preparing  for  Grandifon  Hall ;  yc 
poor  Harriet  for  Northamptonfhire.- 
Blefs  me,  my  dear,  what  a  difperfion  !• 
—But  Lord  W.'s  nuptials  will  collei! 
fome  of  them  together  at  Windfor. 
*  * 

EMILY,  the  dear  weeping  girl! 
jull  come.     She  is   with  my  coufu 
She  expecls  my  permiflion  for  coming 
up  to  me.     Imagine  us  weeping  01 
each  other;  praying  for,   blefllng 
guardian  of  us  both.    Your  imagi 
tion  cannot  form  u  fcene  too  tender. 
Adieu,  my  Lucy. 

LETTE 
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LETTER    XXIV. 

MISS  BYRON.     IN  CONTINUATION. 
SUNDAY,    APRIL   l6. 

OWhat  a  blank,  my  dear!— But 
I  need  not  fay  what  I  was  going 
to  lay.    Poor  Emily! — But  to  mention 
her  grief,  is  to  paint  my  own. 

Lord  W.  went  to  Windfor  yefterday. 
A  very  odd  behaviour  of  Lady  Oli- 
via. Mr.  Beauchamp  went  yefterday, 
and  offered  to  attend  her  to  any  of  the 
publick  places,  at  her  pleafure;  in 
purfuance  of  Sir  Charles's  reference  to 
him,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
England  agreeable  to  her:  and  fhe 
thought  fit  to  tell  him  before  her  aunt, 
that  fhe  thanked  him  for  his  civility  j 
but  fhe  fhould  not  trouble  him  during 
her  ftay  in  England.  She  had  gentle- 
men in  her  train ;  and  one  of  them  had 
been  in  England  before—- 
He left  her  in  difguft. 
Lady  L.  making  her  a  vifit  In  the 
evening,  fhe  told  her  of  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's  offer,  and  of  her  anfwer. 

*  The  gentleman,'  faid  fhe,  *  is  a  po- 
'  lite  and  very  agreeable  man ;    and 

*  this  made   me   treat  his   kind  offer 
'  with  abruptnefs  :  for  I  can  hardly 
'  doubt  your  brother's  view  in  it.    I 
'  _/Cfiff#.his  view  :  and  if  I  were  fure  of 
'  it,  perhaps  I  fhould  find  a  way  to 

*  make  him  repent  of  the  indignity.1 
Lady  L.  was  fure,  fhe  faid,  that  nei- 
ther her  brother,  nor  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
had  any  other  views   than   to  make 
England  as  agreeable  to  her  as  pof- 
fible. 

*  Be  this  as  it  may,  Madam/  faid 
Ihe,  *  I  have  no  fervice  for  Mr.  Beau- 
'  champ :  but  if  your  ladyfhip,  your 
'  fifter,  and  your  two  lords,  will  al- 

*  lew  me  to  cultivate  your  friendfhip, 
'  you  will  do  me  honour.     Dr.  Bart- 
'  lett's  company  will  be  very  agree- 
'  able  to  ms  hkewife,  as  often  as  he 

*  will  give  it  me.     To  Mifs  Jervois  I 
'  lay  fome  little  claim.     I  would  have 

*  had  her  for  my  companion  in  Italy ; 

*  but  your  cruel   brother — No  more, 
'  however,   of  him.      Your  Englifh 
'  beauty,  too,  I  admire  her:  but,  poor 

*  young  creature,    I   admire    her  the 

*  more,    becaufe   I   can   pity  her.     I 
'  fhould  think  mSHfelf  very  happy  to 
'  be  better  acquainted  with  her.1  * 

Lady  L.  made  her  a  very  polite  an- 
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fvver  for  herfelf  and  her  fifler,  and  their 
lords.  But  told  her,  that  I  was  very 
fbon  to  fet  out  for  my  own  abode  in 
Northamptonfhire ;  and  that  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  had  ibme  commiffions,  which  would 
oblige  him,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  go  to 
Sir  Charles's  feat  in  the  country.  She 
herfelf  offered  to  attend  her  to  Windfor, 
and  to  every  other  place,  at  her  com- 
mand. 

*  f 

LADY  L.  took  notice  of  her  wrifl 
being  bound  round  with  a  broad  black, 
ribband,  and  afked,  if  it  were  hurt  > 
'  A  kind  of  fprain,'  faid  (he.  '  But 
'  you  little  imagine  how  it  came  j  and 
*  muft  not  afk.' 

This  made  Lady  L.  curious.  And 
Olivia  requefting  that  Emily  might  be 
allowed  to  breakfaft  with  her  as  this 
morning  j  me  has  bid  the  dear  girl  en- 
deavour to  know  how  it  came  if  it  fell 
in  her  way :  for  Olivia  reddened  and 
looked  up,  with  a  kind  of  conicioui'- 
nefs,  to  Lady  L.  when  fhe  told  her  that 
me  muft  not  afk  queftions  about  it. 

Lady  G.  is  very  earneft  with  me  to 
give  into  the  town-diverfions  for  a 
month  to  come :  but  I  have  now  no 
defire  in  my  heart  fo  ftrong,  as  to  re- 
turn to  all  my  dear  Northamptomhire 
friends. 

I  am  only  afraid  of  my  uncle.  Ha 
will  railly  his  Harriet}  yet  only,  I 
know,  in  hopes  to  divert  her,  and  us 
all :  but  my  jefting  days  are  over ;  my 
fituation  will  not  bear  it.  Yet  if  it 
will  divert  him,  let  him  railly. 

I  lhall  be  fo  much  importuned  to 
ftay  longer  than  I  ought,  or  ivill  (lay, 
that  I  may  as  well  fix  a  peremptory  day 
at  once.  Will  you,  my  ever  indulgent 
friends,  allow  me  to  fet  otit  for  Selby 
Houfe  on  Friday  next  ?  Not  on  a  Sun- 
day, as  Lady  Betty  Williams  adviies, 
for  fear  of  the  odious  'waggons.  But  I 
have  been  in  a  different  fchool.  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon,  I  find,  makes  it  a 
tacit  rule  with  him,  never  to  begin  a 
journey  on  a  Sunday  5  nor,  except  when 
in  purfuit  of  works  of  mercy  or  ne- 
ceflity,  to  travel  in  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice.  And  this  rule  he  obierved  laft 
Sunday,  though  he  reached  us  here  in 
the  evening.  O  my  grandmamma! 
how  much  is  he,  what  you  ail  are,  and 
ever  have  been  ! — But  he  is  now  pnr- 
fuing  a  work  of  mercy.  God  iucceed 
to  him  the  end  of  his  purfuit! 

But  why  tacit?  you  will  afk,     T<s 
4  A  » 
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Sir  Charles  Grandifon  afliamed  to  make 
an  open  appearance  in  behalf  of  his 
chriftian  duties  ?  He  is  not.  For  in- 
ftance  5  I  have  never  feen  him  fit  down 
at  his  own  table,  in  the  abfence  of 
Dr.  Bartlett,  or  fome  other  clergyman, 
but  he  himfclf  fays  grace  j  and  that 
with  fuch  an  eafy  dignity,  as  com- 
mands every  one's  reverence ;  and 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  chearfulnefs 
that  looks  as  if  he  were  the  better 
pleafed  for  having  fhewn  a  thankful 
heart. 

Dr.  Bartlett  has  alfo  told  me,  that 
he  begins  and  ends  every  day,  either 
in  his  Chamber,  or  in  his  ttudy,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  one  who  is  in  ear- 
neft  in  his  chriftian  profeflion.  But  he 
ivever  frights  gay  company  with  grave 
maxims.  I  remember  one  day,  Mr. 
Grandifon  aflced  him,  in  his  abfurd 
way,  why  he  did  not  preach  to  his 
company  now  and  then  ?  *  Faith,  Sir 
'  Charles,'  faid  he,  '  if  you  did,  you 
'  would  reform  many  a  poor  ignorant 

*  fmner  of  us;  fince  you  could  do  it 
'  with  more  weight,    and  more  cer- 

*  tainty  of  attention,  than  any  parfon 

*  in  Chriftendom,' 

*  It  would  be  an  affront,'  faid  Sir 
Charles,  '  to  the  xmderftanding,  as 
'  well  as  education,  of  a  man  who  took 

*  rank  above  a  peafant,  in  fuch  a  coun- 
'  try  as  this,  to  feem  to  quefticn  whe- 
'  ther  he  knew  his  general  duties,  or 

*  not,  and  the  neceffity  of  praclifing 

*  what  he  knew  of  them.   If  he  mould 
'  be  at  a  Icfs,  he  may  once  a  week  be 
'  reminded,  and  his  heart  kept  warm. 

*  Let  you   and   me,  coufm  Everard, 
'  mew  our  convi6lion  by  our  practice  j 
'  and  not  invade  the  clergyman's  pro- 
'  vince.' 

I  remember,  that  Mr.  Grandifon 
•fhewed  his  conviction  by  his  blufhes; 
and  by  repeating  the  three  little  words, 

*  You  and  me  I  Sir  Charles.' 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 

O  M  Y  dear  friends  !  I  have  a  ftrange, 

a  fhockir.g  piece  of  intelligence  to  give 

you!  Emily  has  juft  been  with  me  in 

tears :  ihe  begged  to  Ipeak  with  me  in 

private.     When  we  were   alone,    fhe 

threw  her  arms  about  my  neck:  '  Ah, 

Madam  V  faid  me,  * !  am  come  to  tell 

you,    that  there  is  a  perfon  in  the 

world  that  I  hate,  andmuftand  will 

hate,  as  long  r.s  I  live.     It  is  Lady 

Olivia— Take  me  down  with     fru 


into  Northampton  (hire,  and  let  me 
never  fee  her  more.' 
I  was  furprized. 

*  O  Madam  !  I  have  found  out,  that 
fhe  would,  on  Thurfday  laft,  have 
killed  my  guardian.' 

I  was  aftonifhed,  Lucy. 

*  They  retired  together,  you  know, 
Madam :    my  guardian   came  from 
her,  his  face  in  a  glow;  and  he  fent 
in  his  filter  to  her,  and  went  not  in 
himfelf  till  afterwards.     She  woufil 
have  had   him  put  off  his  journey. 
She  was  enraged  becaufe  he  would 
not;  and  they  were  high  together; 
and  at  laft  fhe  pulled  out  of  her  ftays, 
in  fury,    a  poniard,  and  vowed  to 
plunge  it  into  his  heart.     He  fhould 
never,  fbe  faid,  fee  his  Clementina 
more.     He  went  to  her.     Her  heart 
failed   her.      Well   it   might,    you 
know,  Madam.     He  fcized  her  hand. 
He  took  it  from  her.     She  ftruggled, 
and  in  ftrugglingher  wrift  was  hurt  j 
that's  the  meaning  of  the  broad  black 
ribband ! — Wicked  creature !  to  have 
fuch  a  thought  in  her  heart! — He 
only  faid,  when  he  had  got  it  from 
hcr^  "Unhappy,  violent  woman !  I 

return  not  this  inftrument  of  mif- 
chief !  You  will  have  no  ufe  for  it 
in  England.1'— And  would  not  let 
her  have  it  again,' 
I  fhuddered.  '  O  my  dear,""  faid  I, 
he  has  been  a  fufferer,  we  are  told, 
by  good  women;  but  this  is  not  a 
good  woman.  But  can  it  be  true? 
Who  informed  you  of  it?' 
«  LadyMaffeiherfelf.  She  thought 
that  Sir  Charles  muft  have  fpoken  of 
it :  and  when  fhe  found  he  had  not, 
fhe  was  forry  Jbe  had,  and  begged  I 
would  not  tell  any-body :  but  I  could 
not  keep  it  from  you.  And  fhe  fays, 
that  Lady  Olivia  is  grieved  on  the 
remembrance  of  it;  and  arraigns  her- 
felf  and  her  wicked  paflion ;  and  the 
more,  for  his  noble  forgivenefs  of 
her  on  the  fpot,  and  recommending 
her  afterwards  to  the  civilities  of  his 
filters,  and  their  lords.  But  I  hate 
her,  for  all  that/ 

«  Poor  unhappy  Olivia'/  faid  I. 
But  what,  my  Emily,  are  we  wo- 
men, who  fhould  be  the  meekeft  and 
tendered  of  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion, when  we  give  way  to  paflion ! 
But  if  fhe  is  fo  penitent,  let  not  the 
fliocking  attempt  be  known  to  his 
fift'.-rs,  or  their  lords.  I  may  take 
'  the 
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the  liberty  of  mentioning  it,  injlrifi 
confidence^  [Obferve  that,  Lucy]  « to 
thole  from  whom  I  keep  not  any  fe- 
cret :  but  let  it  not  be  divulged  to 
any  of  the  relations  of  Sir  Charles. 
Their  deteftation  of  her,  which  muft 
follow,  would  not  be  concealed :  and 
the  unhappy  creature,  made  defpe- 

rate,    might Who  knows  what 

me  might  do?' 
The  dear  girl  ran  on  vpon  what 
might  have  been  the  confcquencc,  and 
what  a  lofs  the  world  would  have 
had,  if  the  horrid  fa£t  had  been  per- 
petrated. Lady  Maftei  told  her,  how- 
ever, that  had  not  her  heart  relented, 
fhe  might  have  done  him  mifchief ;  for 
he  was  too  rafli  in  approaching  her. 
She  fell  down  on  her  knees  to  him,  as 
foon  as  he  had  wrefted  the  poniard  from 
her.  *  I  forgive,  and  pity  you,  Ma- 
'  dam  '.'  faid  he,  with  an  air  that  had, 
as  Olivia  and  her  aunt  have  recollcil- 
ed  fmce,  both  majefty  and  compaffion 
in  it:  but  againft  her  entreaty,  he 
would  withdraw.  Yet,  at  her  requeft, 
fent  in  Lady  L.  to  her;  and,  going 
into  his  ftudy,  told  not  even  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  of  it,  though  he  went  to  him  there 
immediately. 

From  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  vio- 
lence, perhaps,  the  lady  was  more 
temperate  afterwards,  even  to  the  very 
time  of  his  departure. 

LORD  blefs  me,  what  mail  I  do?  Lady 
D.  has  fent  a  card  to  let  me  know,  that 
flie  will  wait  upon  Mrs.  Reeves  and 
me  to-morrow  to  breakfaft.  She  comes, 
no  doubt,  to  tell  me,  that  Sir  Charles 
having  no  thoughts  of  Harriet  Byron, 
Xord  I),  may  have  hopes  of  fucceeding 
with  her:  and  perhaps  her  ladylhip 
will  plead  Sir  Charles's  recommenda- 
tion and  intereft  in  Lord  D.'s  favour. 
3ut  fhould  this  plea  be  made,  good 
Heaven  give  me  patience !  I  am  afraid 
I  mall  be  uncivil  to  this  excellent  wo- 
man* 


LETTER    XXV. 

MISS  BYRON.    IN    CONTINUATION. 
MONDAY,    ATHIL    JJ. 

THE  countefs  is  jute  gone. 
"Mr.  Rteves  was  engaged  before 
with  Lauy  Betty  Wil- 
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liams  5  and  we  were  only  Mrs.  Reeves, 
Lady  D.  and  I. 

My  heart  ached  at  her  entrance;  and 
every  moment  ftill  mote,  as  we  were 
at  breakfaft.  Her  looks,  I  thought, 
had  fuch  a  particular  klndncfs  and 
meaning  in  them,  ns  leemtd  to  expref?, 

*  You  have  no  hopes,    Mils  Byron, 
'  any-where  clfej  and  I  will  have  yoii 

*  to  be  mine.' 

But  my  fufpenfe  was  over  the  mo- 
ment the  tea-table  was  removed.  '  I 

*  fee  your  confufion,  my  dear,1  fait}  the 
countefs,   [  '  Mrs.   Reeves,  you  mull 
'  not  leave  us ;]  and  I  have  fat  in  pain 

*  for  you,  as  I  fkw  it  increafe.     By  tlusf 

*  I  know  that  Sir  Charles   GrandifuHt 
'  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,     lu- 
'  deed  I  doubted  not  but  he  would,    t 

*  do  not  wonder,  my  dear,  that  you. 
'  love  him.     He  is  the  tineft  man  in 

*  his  manners,  as  well  as  perlbn,  that 

*  I  ever  faw.     A  woman  of  virtue  and 
'  honour  cannot  but  love  him.     But  I 

*  need  not  praife  him  to  you — ncr  to 
'  jou,  neither  Mrs.  Reeves  ;  I  fee  that. 

*  Now  you  muft  know,'  proceeded  Ihe, 
'  that  there  is  an  tiilranc«  propofed  for 
'  my  fen,  of  which  I  think  very  well; 
«  but  ftill  mould  have  thought  better, 

*  had  I  never  feen  you,  my  clear.     I 
'  have  talked  to  my    lord  about  it: 

*  you  know  J  am  very  defiroas  to  have 
'  him  married.     His  av.fwer  was ;  "I 
"  never  can  think  of  any  propofal  of 
"  this  nature,  while  I  have  any  hope 
<(  that  I  can  make  myiHf  acceptable 
"  to  Mifs  Byron."" 

"  What  think  you,  my  lord,"  fiid 
'  I,  "  if  I  mould  direaiy  apply  to  Sir 
"  Charles  Grandifon,  to  know  his  in- 
"  tentions;  and  whether  he  has  any 
"  hopes  of  obtaining  her  favour?  He 
"  is  laid  to  be  the  molt  unrdervcd  of 
*'  men.  He  knows  our  characters  to 
"  be  as  unexceptionable  as  his  own  ; 
{(  and  that  our  alliance  cannot  be 
"  thought  a  dii'credit  to  the  m  ft  family- 
*'  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  free  quef- 
"  tion,  I  own;  as  I  am  unacquainted 
f(  with  him  by  perfon  :  but  he  is  fuch 
*'*  a  man,  that  methinks  I  can  take 
*'  pleafure  in.addreffing  ITU  fell  to  him 
"  oa  any  fubject." 

'  My  lord  i'milcd  at  the  freedom  of 

*  my  motion;  but  not  difapproving  it, 
<  1  direftly  went  to  sir  Charles,  and, 

*  after  due  compliments,  told  him  my 

*  Jsuimefs,"1 

The 
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The  countefs  flopped.  She  is  very 
penetrating.  She  looked  at  us  both. 

*  Well,  Madam/   laid  my  coufm, 
•with  an  air  of  curicfity — '  Pray,  your 
'  lauyfnip — ' 

I  could  not  fpeak  for  very  impa- 
tience— 

*-  I  never  heard  in  my  life,'  faid  the 

ccmnfefs,  '  fuch  a  fine  character  of  any 

I,  as  he  gave  of  you.     He  told 

"  me  of  his  engagements  to  go  abroad 

'  as  the  very  next  day.      He  highly 

*  extolled   the   lady   for  whofe   fake, 

*  principally,    he  was  obliged  to  go 
'  abroad;  and  he  fpokeas  highly  of  a 
'  brother  of  hers,  whom  he  loved  as 

*  if  he  were  his  own    brother;    and 
'  mentioned    very    affectionately   the 

*  young"  lady's  whole  family. 

"  God  only  knows/'  faid  he, 
<e  what  may  be  my  deftiny ! — As  ge- 
*£  nerofity,  as  jufticc,  or  rather  as 
<c  Providence  leads,  I  will  follow."1 

*  After  he  had  generoufly  opened  his 
f  heart,'    proceeded  the  countefs,  *  I 
'  aiked  him  if  he  had  any  hope,  mould 

*  the  foreign  lady  recover  her  health., 

*  of  her  being  his/ 

"  I  can  promhe  myfelf  nothing," 

*  faid  he.     "  I  go  over  without  erne 

felfifh  hope.  If  the  lady  recover  her 
health,  and  her  brother  can  be 
amended  in  bis,  by  the  affiftance  I 
fhall  carry  over  with  me,  I  fiia.ll 
have  joy  inexpreffible :  to  Provir 
««  dence  I  leave  the  reft.  The  refult 
*'  cannot  beiti  ray  ctv//  power." 

'  1  hen,  Sir,'  proceeded  the  counr 
tefs,  *  you  cannot  in  honour  be  un- 

*  der  any  engagements  to  Mifs Byron  r 
I  arofe  from  my  feat.     *  Whither, 

*  my  dear  ?— -I  have  done,  if  I  opprefs 

*  you.'1     I  moved  my  chajr  behind  her, 
but  fo  clofe  to  hers,  that  I   leaned  on 
the  back  of  it,  my  face  hid,  ar.d  my 
eyes  running    over.      She  itocd   rp. 

*  Sit   down  again,  Madam,'    laid  I, 

*  and  proceed — Pray  proceed.      You 

*  have  excited  my  curioiity.     Only  let 

*  me  fit  here,  unheeded,  behind  you.' 

'  Pray,  Madam,'  laid  Mrs.  Reevea, 
(burning  alib  with  curioiity,  as  fhe 
fmce  has  owned)  '  go  or.;  and  in- 

*  dulge  my  coufm  in  her  prefent  feat. 
'  What  ?. r. fwer  tiki  S ir  Charles  return ? ' 

*  My  dear  love,'  faid  the  countefs 
(fitting    down,    as  I   had  requefted) 
'  let  me  firft  beaniwered  one  queftion. 
«  I  would  not  do  mifchief.' 


'  You  cannotdomifchief,  Madam,* 
replied  I.   «  What  is  your  ladyfhip's 

*  queftion  ?' 

*  Has  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ever 
«  direftly  made  his  addreflts  to  you, 
'  my  dear?' 

*  Never,  Madam.' 

«  It  is  not  for  want  of  love,  I  dare 
'  aver,  that  he  has  not.     But  thus  he 

*  anfwered  my  queftion  :    "  I  fhould 

have  thought  myfelf  the  unworthieft 
of  men,  knowing  the  difficulties,  of 
my  own  fituation,  how  great  foever 
were  the  temptation  from  Mifs  By* 
ron's  merit,  if  I  had  fought  to  en- 
gage her  affeftions." 
[O  Lucy!  how  nobly  is  his  whole 
conduct  towards  me  juilified  !  ] 

"  She  has,  Madam,"  (proceeded  the 
countefs  in  his  words)    "  a  prudence 
that  I  never  knew  equalled  in  a  wo* 
man  fo  young.     With  a  franknefs 
of  mind,  to  which  hardly  ever  younsf 
lady  before  her  had  pretenfions,  me 
has  fuch  a  command  of  her  affec- 
tions, that  no  man,  I  dare  fay,  will 
ever  have  a  mare  in  them,  till  tie 
has  courted  her  favour  by  afiiduities 
which  mall  convince  her  that  he  has 
no  heart  but  for  her.'"" 
O  my  Lucy !  what  an  honour  to  me 
would  thefe  fentiments  be,  if  I  deferred 
them  ! — And  can  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
fon think  I  do? — I  hope  fo.   But  if  he 
does,    how  much  am   I  indebted   to 
his  favourable,  his  generous  opinion! 
Who  knows  but  I  have  reafon  to  re- 
joice, rather  than  to  regret,  as  I  ufed 
to   do,    his    frequent    abfences    from 
Colnebrcok  ? 

The^ countefs  proceeded. 
*'  Then,  Sir,  you  will  not  take 
amifs,  if  my  ion,  by  his  afiiduities, 
can  prevail  upon  Mifs  Byron  to 
think  that  he  has  merit,  and  that  hip 
heart  is  cwbolly  devoted  to  her." 
"  Amifs,  Madam  I— No!—  In  juf- 
tice,  in  honour,  t  cannot.  May 
Mifs  Byron  be,  as  Hie  deferves  to 
be,  one  of  the  happieft  women  on 
earth  in  her  nuptials.  I  have  heard 
a  great  character  of  Lord  D,  He 
has  a  very  large  eitate.  He  may 
boaft  of  his  mother. — God  forbid, 
that  /,  a  ;nan  divided  in  myfelf,  not 
knowing  what  I  can  do,  hardly 
fometimcs  what  I  ought  to  do,  fhould 
feek  to  involve  in  my  own  uncer- 
.  iend  I  rev  ere  j  the  wo- 
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**  man  I  fo  greatly  admire  :  her  beauty 
'«  fo  attracting  j  fo  proper  for  her 
*'  therefore  to  engage  a  generous  pro- 
**  teclor  in  the  married  ftate." 

*  Generous  man!1  thought  I.  O 
how  my  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks, 
as  I  hid  my  face  behind  the  countefs^s 
chair! 

"  But  will  you  allow  me,  Sir,1' 
proceeded  the  countefs,  "  to  alk  you, 
"  Were  you  freed  from  all  your  un- 
"  certainties — " 

"  Permit  me,  Madam,"  interrupted 
*  he,  "  to  fpare  you  the  queilion  you 
«  were  going  to  put.  As  I  know  not 
<{  what  will  be  the  refult  of  my  jour- 
*'  ncy  abroad,  I  mould  think  -myfclf 
*'  a  very  felfift  man,  and  a  very-difho- 
*'  nourable  one  to  t-ivo  ladies  of  equal 
"  delicacy  and  worthinefs,  if  I  fought 
*'  to  involve,  as  I  hinted  before,  in 
*'  my  own  uncertainties,  ayoungl:uiy 
*'  whole  prudence  and  great  qualities 
fc  inuft  make  herfcrlf  and  any  man 
"  happy,  whom  (he  mall  favour  with 
««  her  hand. 

'*  To  be  ftill  more  explicit/'  pro- 
c  ceeded  he.  "With  what  face  con  Id  I 
*'  look  up  to  a  woman  of  honour  and 
tf  delicacy,  fuch  a  one  as  the  lady  be- 
cc  fore  whom  I  now  ftand,  if  I  could 
*'  own  a  wifh,  that  while  my  honour 
**  has  laid  me  under  obligation  to  one 
f(  lady,  if  me  mould  be  permitted  to 
*'  accept  of  me,  I  fliould  prefume  to 
cc  hope,  that  another,,  no  lefs  worthy, 
**  would  hold  her  favour  for  me  fu- 
"  fpended,  till  me  faw  what  would  be 
"  the  iflue  of  the  firft  obligation? 
<e  No,  Madam  ;  I  could  fooner  die, 
"  than  offer  luch  indignity  to  BOTH  ! 
«<  I  am  fettered,"  added  he;  "  but 
"  Mifs  Byron  is  free:  and  fo  is  the 
"  lady  abroad.  My  attendance  on  her 
*'  at  this  time  is  indifpenfible;  but  I 
'«  make  not  any  conditions  for  my- 
<c  felf — my  reward  will  be  in  the  con- 
'*  fcioufnefs  of  having  difcharged  the 
"  obligations  that  I  think  myfclf  un- 
"  der,  as  a  man  of  honour." 

The  countefs's  voice  changed  in  re- 
peating this  fpeech  of  his  :  and  liie 
topped  to  praife  him;  and  then  wenton. 

"  You  are  'THE  man,  indeed,  Sir  !— 
"  But  then  give  me  leave  to  afk  you, 
t(  As  I  think  it  very  likely  that  you 
*'  will  be  married  before  your  teturn 
"  .to  England,  whether,  now  that  you 
*'  have  been  fo  good  as  to  fpeak  fa- 
**  Vimpably  of  my  foil,  and  that  you 
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"  call  Mifs  Byron  fifter,  you  will 
"  oblige  him  with  a  recommendation 
"  to  that  fuler?1' 

"  The  countefs  of  D.  mews,  by 
"  this  requeft,  her  value  for  a  young 
11  lady  who  deferves  it;  and  the;«or^, 
"  for  it's  being,  I  think,  (excufe  me, 
**  Madam)  a  pretty  extraordinary  one. 
"  But  what  a  prefumption  would  it  be 
*'  in  me,  to  fuppofe  that  I  had  suctt 
**  an  intereft  with  Mifs  Byron,  when. 
"  me  has  relations  as  worthy  of  ber9 
"  as  flieisof  them?" 

'  You  may  guefs,  my  dear,'  faid  the 
conntefs,  '  that  I  fhould  not  have  put 
this  queftion,  but  as  a  trial  of  his 
heart.  However,  I  afked  his  pardon  j 
and  told  him,  that  I  would  not  be- 
lieve he  gave  it  me,  except  he  would 
prcmiie  to  mention  to  Mifs  Byron, 
that  I  vhad  made  him  a  vifit  on  this 
fubjecV  [Methinks,  Lucy,  I  mould 
have  been  glad  that  he  had  not  let  me 
know  that  he  was  fo  forgiving  !  ] 

*  And  now,  my  dear,'  faid  the  lady, 

*  let  me  turn  about.'     She*  did;  and 
put  one  arm  round  my  neck,  and  with 
Hiy  own  handkerchief  wiped  my  eyes, 
and  kifled  my  cheek;   and  when  ftie 
faw  me  a  little  recovered,  fhe  addreffed 
me  as  follows— 

'  Now,  my  good    young  creature, 

*  [O  that  you  would  let  me  call  you 

<  daughter  in  my  way !  for  I  think  I 
(  muft  always  call  you  fo,  whether  you 

*  do,  or  not]  let  me  alk  you,  as  if  I 

*  were  your  real  mother,  Have  you  any 
'  expectation  that  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 

*  fon  will  be  yours?' 

*  Dear  Madam,  is  not  thh  as  hard 

*  a  queftion  to  be  put  to  me,  as  that 

*  which  you  put  to  him  ?' 

'  Yes,  ray  dear — full  as  hard.  And 
'  lam  as  ready  to  afk  your  pardon,  as 

*  I  was  his,  if  you  are  really  difpleafed 

*  with  me   for  putting  it.— Are  you, 
'  Mifs    Byron? — Excufe   me,    Mrs. 
'  Reeves,  for  thus  urging  your  lovely 
'  couiin ;  I  am  at  leall  entitled  to  the 

*  excufe  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  made 

*  for  me,  that  it  is  a  demonstration  of 
'  my  value  for  her.' 

*  I  have  declared,  Madam,'  return- 
ed I,  *  and  it  is  from  my  heart,  that  I 

*  think  he  ought  to  be  the  huiband  of 

*  the  lady  abroad :  and  though  I  pre- 
'  fer  him  to  all  the  men  I  ever  faw, 
c  yet   1  have  refolved,  if  poffible,  to 
'  conquer  the  particular  regard  I  have 

<  for  him.     He  has  in  a  very  noble. 

{  manner 
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*  manner  offered  me  his  friendship,  fo 

*  long  as  it  may  be  accepted  without 

*  interfering  with  any   other   attach - 
'  ments  on  my  part:  and  I  will  be 
4  Satisfied  with" that.' 

*  A  friendship  fo  pure,'  replied  the 
countefs,  *  as  that  of  fuch  a  man,  is 
'  confident  with  any  e/tar  attachments. 
4  My  Lord  D.  will,  with  his  whole 
'  foiil,  contribute  all  in  his  power  to 

*  Strengthen  it :  he  admires  Sir  Charles 
'  Grandifon;  he  would  think  it  a  dou* 

*  ble  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  him 
«  through  you. — Deareft  Mil's  Byron, 
'  take  another  worthy  young  man  into 
4  your  friendship,  but  with  a  tenderer 
'  name ;  I  (hull  then   claim  a  fourth 
'  place  in  it  for  myfelf.     <S  my  dear  1 
'  what  a  quadruple  knot  will  you  tie  !* 

'  Your  ladylhip  does  me  too  much 
'  honour,'  was  all  I  could  juft  then 

*  I  mujl  have  an  anfwer,  my  dear :   I 

*  will  not  take  up  with  a  compliment.' 

*  This,  then,    Madam,  is  my  an- 

*  fwer — I  hope  I  am  an  honeft  crea- 

*  ture  ;   I  have  mt  a  heart  to  give.' 

*  Then  you  have  expectations,  my 

*  dear. — Well,  I  will  call  you  mine, 

*  if  I  can.     Never  did  I  think  that  I 

*  could  have  made  the  propofal  that  I 

*  am  going  to  make  you  :    but  in  my 

*  eyes,  as  well  as  in  my  lord's,  you  are 
4  an   incomparable  young   woman. — 

*  This  is  it — We  will  not  think  of  the 
4  alliance  propofed  to  us,  (It  is  yet  but 

*  a  propofal,  and  to  which  we  have  not 
4  returned  any  anfwer)  till  we  lee  what 
"  turn  the  affair  Sir  Charles  is  gone 

*  upon,  takes.     You  once  faid,   you 
'  could  prefer  my  fon  to  any  of  the 

*  men  that  had  hitherto  applied  to  you 
'  for  your  favour.     Your  affections  to 
4  Sir  Charles  were  engaged  before  you 

*  knew  us.     Will  you  allow  my  fon 

*  this  preference,   which  will  be  the 
4  firjl  preference,  if  Sir  "  Charles  en- 

*  gages himfelf  abroad?' 

*  Your  ladyShip  furprizes  me  :  Shall 

*  I  not  improve  by  the  example  you 

*  have  juft  now  let  before  me  ?    Who 

*  was  it.  that  faid   (and  a  matt  too) 
•*  With  what  face  could  I  look  up  to 
**  a  woman  of  honour  and  delicacy, 
ct  fuch  a  one  as  the  lady  before  whom 
*'  I  now  Stand,  if  I  could  own  a  wiSh, 
'*  that,  while  my  heart  leaned  to  one 
"  perfon,  I  fliould  think  of  keeping 
41  another  in  fufpenle  till  I  Saw  \vhe- 
**  ther  I  fould  QJ-  could  not  be  th« 


other's  ?" — No,  Madam,  I  wotrM 
foonerdie,  (as  Sir  Charles  faid)  than 
offer  fuch  an  indignity  to  both.  But 
I  know,  Madam,  that  you  only  madt- 
this  propofal,  as  you  did  another  to 
Sir  Charlt-s  Grandifon,  as  a  trial  of 
my  heart.* 

1  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  Should, 
I  think,  be  glad  to  be  entitled  to  Such, 
an  excuiV:  but  I  was  really  in  ear- 
neft ;  and  now  take  a  little  Shame  to 
myfelf.' 

What  charming  ingenuotifnefs  in 
this  lady! 

She  clafped  her  arms  about  me,  and 
killed  my  cheek  again.  *  I  have  but 
'one  plea,*  faid  She,  '  to  make  for  my- 
'  felf;  I  could  not  have  fallen  into 

*  fuch  an  error,  (the  example  fo  re- 
'  centty  given  to  the  contrary)    had  I 
e  not  wished  you  to  be,  before  any  wo- 

*  man  in  the  world,  countefs  of  D.— 

*  Noble  creature ! — No  title  can  give 

*  you  dignity.     May  your  own  wiShts 

*  be  granted !' 

The  countefs  aSkcd,  When  I  returned 
to  Northamptonshire  ?  I  told  her  my 
intention.  She  charged  me  to  fee  her 
firlt.  *  But  I  'can  tell  you,'  faid  She, 
i  my  lord  Shall  not  be  prefent  when 

*  you  come  :  not  once  more  will  I  trull 

*  him  in  your  company; — and  if  he 

*  Should  Sleal  a  viSit,  unknown  to  me, 
^  let  not  your  coufm  fee  him,  Mrs. 
«  Reeves  .—He  does  indeed  admire  you, 
'  love/ 

I  acknowledged,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  her  goodnefs  to  me.  She  en- 
gaged me  to  correfpond  with  her  when 
1  got  home.  Her  commands  were  an 
honour  done  me  that  I  could  not  rt- 
fulb  myfelf.  Her  fon,  She  Smilingly 
told  me,  Should  no  more  fee  my  letters, 
than  my  perfon. 

At  her  going  away — '  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing,'  laid  She;  •'  I  never  ^be- 
fore, in  a  bulinefs  which  my  heart 
was  let  upon,  was  fo  effectually 
Silenced  by  a  precedent  produced  by 
myfelf  in  the  Same  converfation.  I 
came  with  an  aSTurance  of  Succefs. 
When  our  hearts  are  engaged  in  a 
hope,  we  are  apt  to  think  every  Step 
we  take  for  the  promoting  it,  reu- 
ibnable  :  our  paShons,  my  dear,  will 
evermore  run  away  with  our  judg- 
ment. But  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
mult,  when  I  fay  oar,  make  two 
exception* ;  one  for  vou,  and  ou« 
for  bir  ffearlw  GjrMMJu&tt*1 
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But.  Lucy,  tell  me — May  I,  do  you 
think,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
SELFISH  ufed  by  Sir  Charles  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  library-conference  at 
Colnebrook  (and  which  puzzled  me 
then  to  make  out)  by  his  disclaiming 
of  felfi/knefs  in  the  converfation  with 
the  countefs  above -recited  ?  If  I  may, 
what  an  opening  of  nis  heart  does  that 
word  give  in  my  favour,  were  he  at  li- 
berty ?  Does  it  not  look,  my  dear,  as  if 
his  honour  checked  him  when  his  la<ve 
would  have  prompted  him  to  wiih  me  to 
preferve  my  heart  difengaged  till  his  re- 
turn from  abroad  ?  Nor  let  it  be  faid  that 
it  was  difhonourable  in  him  to  have  fuch 
a  thought,  as  it  was  checked  and  o<ver- 
come\  and  as  it  was  fucceeded  by  fuch 
an  emotion,  that  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
part abruptly  from  me. — Let  me  re- 
peat the  words — You  may  not  have 
my  letter  at  hand  which  relates  that  af- 
fecting addrefs  to  me  j  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me>  while  I  have  memory, 
to  forget  them.  He  had  juft  concluded 
his  brief  hiftory  of  Clementina — '  And 

*  now,  Madam,  what  can  I  fay  ? — Ho- 

*  nour  forbids  me! — Yet  honour  bids 
'  me — Yet  I  cannot  be  unjull,  ungene- 

*  rou  s ,  felfifo  r — I  f  I  in  ay  flatter  my  felf  , 
Lucy,  that  he  did  love  me  when  he  faid 
this,  and  that  he  had  a  conflict  in  his 
noble  heart  between  the  love  on  one  fide 
fo  hopelefs,  (for  I  could  not  forgive  him, 
if  he  did  not  lo'~uet  as  well  as^z^,  Cle- 
mentina) and  on  the  other  /zo/yahopelefs, 
were  there  to  have  been  no  bar  between . 
— Shall  we  not  pity  him  for  the  arduous 
ftruggle  ?  Shall  we  not  fee  that  honour 
carried  it,  even  in  favour  of  the  hope- 
tefs  againft   the  hopeful,  and  applaud 
htm  the«rqore  for  being  able  to  over- 
come?  How  mall,  we  call  virtue  by 
it's  name,  if  it  be  not  tried  ;  and  if  it 
hath  no  conteft  with  inclination  ? 

If  I  ain  a  vain  felf-flatterer,  tell  me, 
chide  me,  Lucy  ;  but  allow  me,  how- 
ever, at  the  fame  time,  this  praiie,  if 
I  can  make  good  my  claim  to  it,  that 
my  conqueft  of  my  paflion  is  at  leaft  as 
glorious  forme,  as  bis  is  for  him,  were 
he  to  love  me  ever  fo  well ;  fince  I  can 
moft  fincerely,  however  painfully,  fub- 
Icribe  to  the  preference  which  honour, 
love,  companion,  unitedly,  give  to 
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MISS  BYI^ON.      IN  CONTINUATION, 
MONDAY  NIdHT, 

MY  coufins  and  1,  by  invitation-, 
fupped  with  Lady  G.  this  even- 
ing.    Lord  and  Lady  L.  were  there j 
Lady  Olivia  alfo,  and  Lady  Maffei. 

I  have  fet  them  all  into  a  con  Her  - 
nation,  as  they  exprefled  themfelves, 
by  my  declaration  of  leaving  London 
on  my  return  home  early  on  Friday 
morning  next.  I  knew,  that  were  T 
to  pafs  the  whole  fummer  here,  I  muft 
be  peremptory  at  laft.  The  two  fitters 
vow  that  I  mail  not  go  fo  foon.  They 
fay,  that  I  have  Teen  fo  few  of  the 
town-diverfions  —  Town  diverfions, 
Lucy! — I  have  had  diverfions  enough, 
of  one  fort ! — But  in  your  arms,  my 
dear  friends,  I  mail  have  confolation— 
And  I  want  it. 

I  have  great  regrets,  and  mall  have 
hourly  more,  as  the  day  approaches, 
on  the  leaving  of  fuch  dear  and  oblig- 
ing friends :  but  I  am  determined. 

My  coufin's  coach  will  convey  me 
to  Duriftable ;  and  there,  I  know,  I 
mall  meet  with  my  indulgent  uncle, 
or  your  brother.  I  would  not  hava 
it  publickly  known,  becaufe  of  the 
officious  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Dr.  Bartlett  intended  to  fet  out  for 
Grandifon  Hall  to-morrow:  but  from 
the  natural  kindnefs  of  his  heart  he  has 
fufpended  his  journey  to  Thurfday 
next.  No  confideration,  therefore, 
mall  detain  me,  if  I  am  well. 

My  coufins  are  grieved  :  they  did 
not  expect  that  I  would  be  a  word  and 
a  blow,  as  they  phrafe  it. 

Lady  Olivia  exprefled  herfelf  con- 
cerned, that  me,  in  paiticuiar,  was  to- 
lofe  me.  She  had  propofed  great  plea- 
fure,  fhe  faid,  in  the  parties  ilie  mould 
make  in  my  company.  But,  after 
what  Emily  told  me,  me  appears  tome 
as  a  Medufa  ;  and  were  I  to  be  thought 
by  her  a  formidable  rival,  I  might 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
the  potion,  as  the  man  me  loves  of  the 
Emily  has  kept  the  fecret 
£  3  from 
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from  every-bouy  but- me.  And  I  rely 
on  the  inviolable  fecrefy  of  all  you, 
my  friends. 

'Lord  and  Lady  L.  had  defigned  to 
*ro  to  Colnebrook  to-morrow,  or  at  my 
>iriy,  having  hopes  of  getting- me  with 
them  :  but  now,  they  fay,  they  will 
ftay  in  town  till  they  can  fee  whether 
I  am  to  be  prevailed  upon,  or  will  be 
tbdurate. 

Lady  Olivia  enquired  after  the  dif- 
tance  of  Northamptonlhire.  She  will 
make  the  tour  of  England,  me  fays, 
and  vifit  me  there.  1  was  obliged  to 
Jay  I  fhould  take  her  vifit  as  an  ho- 
nour. 

Wicked  politenefs!  Of  how  many 
fal  (hoods  cloft  thou  make  the  people, 
'who  are  called  polite,  guilty  ! 

But  there  is  one  man  in  the  world, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  truth,  yjt 
•is  unqueftionably  polite.  He  cenfures 
•not  others  for  complying  with  fafhions 
cftablifhed  by  cuftom :  but  he  gives  not 
in  to  them.  He  never  perverts  the 
meaning  of  words.  He  never,  for  in- 
ftance,  Tuffers  his  fcrvants  to  deny  him, 
when  heis  at  home.  If  heisbufy,  he  juft 
finds  time  to  fay  heis,  to' unexpected 
vifitors  ;  and  if  they  will  (lay,  he  turns 
them  over  to  his  fitters,  to  Dr.  Bart- 
tett,  to  Emily,  till  he  can  attend  them. 
But  then  he  has  always  done  fo.  Every 
one  knows  that  he  lives  to  his  own 
heart,  and  they  expett  it  of  him  5 
and  when  they  can  have  his  company, 
they  have  double  joyin  the  eafe  and 
chearfulnefs  that  attend  his  leifure : 
they  then  have  him  wholly.  And  he 
can  be  the  more  polite,  as  the  company 
then  is  all  his  bufmefs. 

.  Sir  Charles  might  the  better  do  fo, 
as  he  came  over  fo  few  months  ago, 
after  fo  long  an  abfence  j  and  his  re- 
putation for  politenefs  was  fo  well 
eftablifhed,  that  people  rather  looked 
for  rules  from  him,  than  a  conformity 
to  theirs. 

His  denials  of  complimenting  Lady 
Olivia  (though  me  was  but  juft  arrived 
in  his  native  country,  where  flie  never 
was  before)  with  the  fufpending  of  his 
departure  for  one  week,  or  but  for  one 
day — Who  but  he  could  have  given 
them  ?  But  he  was  convinced,  that  it 
tvas  right  to  haften  away,  'for  the  fake 
of  Clementina  and"  Iris  Jeronymo:  and 
that  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  fhew 
Olivia,  even  for  her  own  fake,  that  in 


fuch  a  competition  flic  had  confequewce 
with  him  ;  and  all  her  entreatk  . 
her  menaces,  the  detclk-d  poniard  in 
her  hand,  could  not  fhake  his  fteady 
foul,  and  make  him  delay  his  \vell- 
fettled  purpofe.  " 


LETTER    XXVII. 


MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
TUESDAY   MORNING,    APRIL  l8. 

THIS  naughty  Lady  G. — She  is 
excefllvely  t®' blame.  Lord  L.  is 
out  of  patience  with  her.  So  is  Lady 
L.  Emily  fays,  fhe  loves  her  dearly  ; 
but  fhe  does  not  love  her  ways.  Lord 
G.  as  Emily  tells  me,  talks  of  coming 
to  me ;  the  caufe  of  quarrel  fuppofed 
to  be  not  great:  but  trifles,  infilled 
upon,  make  frequently  the  wideft 
breaches.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  be- 
tween themfelves  ;  and  neither  cares  to 
tell :  but  Lord  and  Lady  L.  are  angry 
with  her,  for  the  ludicrous  manner  iu. 
which  fhe  treats  him. 

The  mifunderftanding  happened  af- 
'ter  my  coufm  and  I  left  them  laft  night, 
I  was  not  in  fpirits,  and  declined  flay- 
ing to  cards.  Lady  Olivia  and  hev 
aunt  went  away  at  the  fame  time. 
Whift  was  the  game.  Lord  and  Lady 
L.  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Emily,  were  can 
in.  In  the  hiidft  of  their  play,  Lady 
G.  came  hurrying;  down  Ita'irs  to  them, 
warbling  an  air  :  Lord  G.  followed 
her,  much  difturbed.  *  Madam,  I 
'  muft  tell  you/  faid  he — '  Why 

*  MUST,  my  lord  ?  I  don't  bid  you.' 

<  Sit  fl-ill,  child/  faid  fhe  to  Emily  : 
— and  took  her  feat  behind  her — <  Who 
'  wins  ?  Who  lofes  ?' 

Lord  G.  walked  about  the  room- 
Lord  and  Lady  L.  were  unwilling  to 
take  notice,  hoping  it  would  go  offj 
for  there  had  been  a  few  livelineffes  on 
her  fide  at  dinner-time,  though  all  \va* 
ferene  at  fuppcr. 

Dr.  Bartlett  offered  her  his  cards. 
She  refufed  them — '  No,  doctor/  faid 
fhe,  '  I  will  play  my  own  cards:  I 
'  fhall  have  enough  to  do  to  play  them 
«  well.' 

'  As  you  manage  ft',  fo  you  will, 
'  Madam/  faid  Lord  G. 

'  Don't  expofe  yourfelf,  my  lord : 

*  we  are  before  company.— Lady  L. 
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*  yon  have  nothing  but  trumps  in  your 
«  hands.' 

'.  Let  me  fay  a  word  or  two.  to  you, 

*  Madam/   laid  Lord  G.  to  her. 

*  I  urn  all  obedience,  my  lord.' 
She  arofe.     He  would   have  taken 

her  hand  :   fine  put  it  behind  her. 

'  Not  your  band,  Madam  ?' 

'  I  can't  fpare  it.'  "" 

Ke  fluiig  from  her,  and  went  out  of 
•th e  room. 

<  Lord  blefs  me,'  faid  me,  return- 
ing to  the  card-table  with  a  gay  uncon- 
cern,  '  what   ilrange-paflionate   crea- 

*  tures  are  thei'e  men  !' 

*  Charlotte/  faid  Lady  L.     *  I  won- 
«  cit-r  at  you.1 

'  Then  I  give  you  joy.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  filter  ?'— 

'  We  women  love  wonder  and  the 

*  wonder-ful !' 

'  Surely,   Lady  G,'    faid  Lord  L- 

*  you  are  wrong  !' 

*  I  give  your  lordmip  joy,  too.' 

*  On  what?1 

*  That  my  fitter  is  always  right.' 

*  Indeed,  Madam,  were  I  Lord  G. 

*  I  mould  have  no  patience.' 

*  A  good  hint  for  you,  Lady  L.     I 

*  hope  you  will  take  this  for  a  warn-- 

*  ing,  and  continue.' 

*  When  I  behave  as  you  do,  Char- 

*  lotte — ' 

*  I  underftand   you,  Lady  L.   you 
e  need  not  fpeak   out — Every  one  in 
4  their  way." 

*  You  would  no.t  behave  thus,  were 
<  my  brother — ' 

*  Perhaps  not.' 

*  Dear  Charlotte,  you  axe  exceflive- 

*  ly  wrong.' 

*  So  I  think,'  returned  me. 

<  Why  then  do  you  not — ' 

'  Mend,    Lady  L.  ?    All  in  good 

*  time.' 

Her  woman  came  in  with  a  merTage, 
exprefling  her  lord's  defire  to  fee  her — 

*  The  deuce  is  in  thefe  men  :  they  will 

*  neither  be  fatisfied  with  us,  nor  with- 
'  out  us.     But  I  am  all  obedience  : 

«  no  <vow  will  I  break.' — And  outfhe , 
went. 

Lord  G.  not  returning  prefently, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  L.'s  chariot  being 
come,  they  both  took,  this  opportunity, 
in  order  to  mew  their  difplcafure,  to- 
go  away  without  taking  leave  of  their 
.lifter,  Dr..  Bartlett  retired  to  his  apart- 


ment. And  when  Lady  G.  came  down, 
me  was  furprized,  and  a  little  vexed, 
to  find  only  Emily  there.  Lord  G, 
came  in  at  another  door — '  Upon  my 

*  word,  my  lord,  this  is  ftrange  beha- 
'  viour  in  you  :  you  fright  away,  with 
'  your  hufband-like    airs,    all   one's 
'  company.' 

'  Good  God! — I  am  aflonimed  at 

*  you,   Madam.' 

*  What  fignif.es  your  aftonifhment? 
c  — vvheu  you  have  feared  every- boHy 

*  out  of  the  houfe.' 
'  I,  Madam  !'     • 

'  You,    Sir!    Yes,  you! — Did  you 

*  not  lord  it  over  me  in  my  drefilng- 
'  room  ? — To  be  eafyand  quiet,  did  f 
'  not  fly  to  cur  company  in  the  draw. 
'  ing-room?  Did  you  not  follow  m£ 

*  there — with  looks — very  pretty  looks 

*  for  anew-married  man,  I  afiuie  you  ! 

*  Then  did  you  not  want  to  take  me 

*  afide — Would   not    any-body  have 

*  fuppofed  it  was  to  exprefs  your  for- 

*  row  for  your  odd  behaviour  ?    Was 

*  I  not  all  obedience  ?  'Did  you  not, 
'  with  very  manmjb  airs,  flight  jne  for 
'  my  compliance,  and  fly  out  of  the 
'  room  ?  All  the  company  could  wit- 

*  nefs  the  calmnefs  with  which  I  re- 
'  turned  to  them,  that  they  might  not 
'  be  grieved  for   me  :    nor  think  our 
'  mifunderftandingadeepone.    Wellj 
'  then,  when  your  ftomach  came  down, 
'  as  I  fuppofed,  you  fent  for  me  out : 
"  NO  doubt,"  thought  I,  "  to  exprcfs 
"  his  concern  now." — I  was  all  obe- 

*  die  nee  again.' 

*  And  did  I  not  befeech  you,  Ma-* 
c  dam — ' 

*  Bcfeecb  me,  my  lord  ! — Yes — but 

*  with  fuch  looks — 1  married,  Sir,  let 

*  me  tell   you,  a  man   with   another 
c  face — See,  fee,  Emily — He  is  gone 
(  again!' 

My  lord  flew  out  of  the  room  in  a 
rage — *  O  thefe  men,  my  dear!'  faid 
ihe  to  Emily. 

*  I   know,'  faid   Emily,    c   what  I 
'  could   have   anfwered,   if 'I   dared: 
'  but  it  is  ill  meddling,  as  I  have  heard 

*  fay,  between  man  and  wife.' 
Emily  fays,    the    quarrel    was    not 

made  up  ;  but  was  carried  higher  ftill 
in  the  morning. 

She  had  but  juft  finilhed  her  tale, 
when  the  following  billet  was  hrough  ' 
me  from  Lady  G. 
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'   HARRIET, 

'  TUESDAY    MORNIKC, 

'  TF  you  love  me,  if  you  pity  me, 
x  '  come  hither  this  iiiftant :  I  have 
'  great  need  of  your  counicl.  I  am 
'  Kefolved  to  be  unmarried ;  and  there- 
'  fore  fubfcribe  myfelf  by  the  beloved 
f  name  of 

'  CHARLOTTE  GRANDISQN.' 
I  inftantly  difpatched  the  following — 

*  T  Know  no  fuch  perfon  as  Char- 
x  '  lotte  Grandifon.  I  love  Lady 
G.  but  can  pity  only  her  lord.  I 
will  not  come  near  you.  I  have  no 
counfel  to  give  you  :  but  that  you 
will  not  jeft  away  your  own  happi- 
nefs. 

*  HARRIET  BYRON.' 

Soon  after  came  a  fervant  from  Lady 
G.  with  the  following  letter. 


?  CO,  then,  I  have  made  a  blefTed  hand 
'  of  wedlock  !  My  brother  gone; 
(  my  man  exceflive  unruly;  Lord 
'  and  Lady  L.  on  his  fide,  without  in- 
'  quiring  into  merits,  or  demerits; 

*  lectured    by    Dr.    Bnrtlert's    grave 
'  face;    Emily    (landing    aloof,    her 
'  finger  in  her  eye  ;  and  now  my  Har- 
f  riet  renouncing  me  :  and  all  in  one 
f  week  ! 

'  What  can  I  do  ?— War  feems  to 
'  be  declared:  and  will  you  not  turn 
'  mediatrix  ? — You  won't,  you  lay. 
«  Let  it  alone.  Neverthelefs,  I  will 
'  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you. 

*  It  was  laft  night,  the  week  from 
?  the  wedding-day  not  compleated,  that 

*  Lord  G.  thought  fit  to  break  into 
«  my  retirement  without  my  leave — By 

*  the  way,  he  was  a  little  impertinent 

*  at  dinner-time;  but  that  I   palled 

*  over. 

"  What  boldnefs  is  this/'  faid  I  ? 
**  — Pray,  Sir,  be  gone! — Why  leave 
"  you  your  company  below  ?" 

*'  I  come,  my  deareft  life,  to  make 
"  a  requeft  to  you." 

f  The  man  began  with  civility 
'  enough,  had  he  had  a  little  lefs  of 
'  hi-;  odious  rapture ;  for  he  flung  his 

*  arrrs  about  me,   Jenny  in  prelence. 

*  A  hufband's  fonjnefs  is  enough  to 

*  ruin  thefe  girls.     Don't  you  think, 

*  Harriet,    that  there  is  an  immora- 
'  lity  in  it,  before  them  ? 


"  I  refufe  your  requeft,  be  it  what 
"  it  will.  How  dare  you  invade  me 
"  in  my  retirement! — You  may  be- 
"  lieve.  that  I  intended  not  to  ftay 
Cl  long  above,  my  fifter  below.  Does 
"  the  ceremony,  fo  lately  part,  author 
"  ri ze  want  of  breeding "?" 

"  Want  of  breeding,  Madam!" — 
'  and  he  did/o  ftare  ! 

"  Leave  me  thisinftant." — I  Iooke4 
f  good-natured,  I  fuppofe  in  my  anger ; 
'  for  he  declared  he  would  not;  and 

*  again  throwing  his  arms  about  me  as 
«  I  fat,  joined  his  fliarp  face  to  mine, 
1  and   prefumed   to   kifs  me;    Jenny 

*  ftiil  in  the  room. 

*  Now,  Harriet,  you  will  never  de- 
f  fert  me  in  a  point  of  delicacy,  I  am 

*  fiire.     You  cannot  defend  thefe  odi- 
'  ous   freedoms  in  a    matrimony   fo 
c  young,  unlefs  you  would  be  willing 

*  to  be  ferved  fo  yourfelf. 

*  You  may  fuppofe,  that  then  I  let 
1  looie   my    indignation    upon    him. 

*  And  he'ftoleout,  daring  to  mutter 
«  and  be  difpleafed.     The  word  "  de- 
ff  <t'//,"  was  in  his  mouth. 

"  Did  he  call  me  devil,  Jenny  ?'* 
"  No,  indeed,  Madam,"  faid  the 
1  wench — And,  Harriet,  fee  the  ill 
'  example  of  fuch  a  free  behaviour 
'  before  her :  ihe  prefumed  to  prate  in 
'  favour  cf  the  man's  fit  of  fondnefs ; 

*  yet,  at  other  times,  is  a  prude  of  a 
<  girl. 

«  Before  my  anger  was  gone  down, 

*  in  again  [It  is  truth,  Harriet]  came 

*  the^bold  wretch.     "  I   will  Hot,*' 

*  faid  he,  "  as  you  are  not  particularly 
"  employed,  leave  you — Upon  my  foul, 
"  Madam,  you   don't  ule  me  well. 
"  But  if  you  will  oblige  me  with  your 
"  company  to-morrow  morning — " 

^  Nowhere,  Sir — " 

"  Only  to  breakfaft  with  Mifs  By- 
'?  ron,  wsj  dear — As  a  mark  of  your 
*'  obligingnefs,  I  requeft  it." 

*  His  dear!— Now  I  hate  a  hypo- 
'  crite  of  all  things.     I  knew  that  he 

*  had  a  defign  to  make  a  fliew  of  his 

*  bride,   as  his  property,   at    another 
'  place ;  and  feeing  me  angry,  thought 

*  he  would  name  a  vi fit  agreeable  to 

*  me,  and  which    at   the    fame   time 

*  would  give  him  a   merit  with  you, 
'  and  preferve  to  himfelf  the  confe- 

*  quence  of  being  obliged  by  his  obe- 

*  dicnt  wife,  at  the  word  of   autho- 
'  rity. 

*  Frpiw  this  foolifh  beginning  arofe 
<  our 
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cur  mighty  quarrel.  What  vexed  me 
was,  the  art  of  the  man,  and  the  evi- 
dent  defign  he  had  to  get  you  of  his 
iide.  He,  in  the  courle  of  it,  threat- 
ejied  me  with  appealing  to  you — To 
intend  to  ruin  me  in  the  love  of  my 
deareft  friend !  Who,  that  valued 
that  friend,  could  forgive  it  ?  You 
may  believe,  that  if  he  had  not  pro- 
pofed  it,  and  after  fuch  accumu- 
lated  offences,  it  was  the  very  vifit 
that  I  fhotild  have  been  delighted 
with. 

*'  Indeed,  Sir! — Upon  my  word,  my 
lord  ! — I  do  allure  you,  Sir  !"  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  haughtinefs — was 
what  the  quarrel  arofe  to,  on  my  fide. 
And  at  lair,  to  a  declaration  of  re- 
bellion — "  I  nuontl" 

*  On  h'is  fide — "  Upon  my  foul,  Ma- 
dam! — Let  me  perim,  if — "  and  then 

hefitating — "  You  ul'e  me  ill,  Ma- 
dam.  I  have  not  deferved — And 
give  me  leave  to  fay— I  injjjl  upon 
being  obliged,  Madam!" 

*  There  was  no  bearing  of  this,  Har- 
riet — It  was  a  cool  evening ;  but  I 
took  up  my  fan — "Hey-day!"  faidl, 

what  language  is  this  ?-?— You  infift 
upon  it,  my  lord  !— -I  think  I  am 
married j  am  I  not?" — And  I  took 
my  watch,  "  Half  an  hour  after  ten 
on  Monday  night — the— What  day 
of  the  month  is  this  ? — Pleafe  the 
Lord,  I  will  note  down  this  begin- 
ning  moment  of  your  authoritative 
dejneanour." 

"  My  dear  Lady  G."  [The  wretch 
called  me  by  his  own  name,  perhaps 
farther  to  infultme]  "if  I  could  bear 
this  treatment,  it  is  impoffible  for 
me  to  love  you  as  I  do." 
"  So  it  is  in  love  to  me,  that  you 
are  to  put  on  already  all  the  huf- 
band! — Jenny! — [Do  you  fee,  my 
-lord,"  affecting  a  whifper, "  how  you 
dath  the  poor  wench  :  how  like  a 
fool  me  looks  at  our  folly  !]— Re- 
member,  Jenny,  that  to-morrow 
morning  you  carry  my  wedding 
fuits  to  Mrs.  Arnold  ;  and  tell  her, 
(he  has  forgot  the  hanging-fleeves 
to  the  gowns.  Let  her  put  them  on 
out  of  hand." 

*  I  was*  proceeding— But  he  rudely, 
gravely,    and  even  with  an    air  of 
fcorn,    [There  was  no  bearing  that, 
you  know]  admoniflied  me  :   "    A 

Jjttle  lefs  wit,  Madam,  and  a  little 


**  more  difcretion,  would  perhaps  bet- 
"  ter  become  you." 

*  This  was  too  true  to  be  Forgiven. 
Tcu'llfsLy  itjHarriet,  If  /don't.  And  to 
come  from  a  man  that  was  not  over- 
burdened with  either  —  But  I  had  too 
great  command  of  myfelf  to  lay  fo. 

*  My  dependence,  my  lord,1'  [  This 
I  did  fay]  "  is  upon  your  judg- 
tl  ment  :  that  will  always  be  a  balance 
"  tomyzivV;  and  with  the  afli  fiance 
*'  of  your  reproving  love,  will  in  timo 
'*  teach  me  difcrtttonS* 

*  Now,  my  dear,  was  not  this  a  high 

*  compliment  to  him  ?   Ought  he  not 

*  to  have  taken  it  as  fuch  ?  Efpecially 
'  as  I  looked  grave,  and  dropped  him 

*  a  very  fine  curtfey.     But  either  his 

*  confcience    or    ill-nature    (perhaps 

*  you'll  fay  both)    made  him  take  it 

*  as  a  reflection.     [True  as  you  arc 

*  alive,   Harriet!]     He   bit    his   Tip. 
"  Jenny,  be  gone,"  faid  he  —  "  Jenny, 
"  don't  go,1'  laid  I.—  Jenny  knew  not 
'  which  to   obey.      Upon  my  word, 

*  Harriet,  I  began  to  think  the  man. 
'  would  have  cuffed  me.—  And  whiir 

*  he  was  in  his  airs  of  mock-majerty. 

*  I  ftept  to  the  door,  and  whipt  dowa 

*  to  my  company. 

*  As  married  people  are  not  to  ex- 
'  pofe    themfelves    to    their    friends, 

*  (who,  I  once  heard  you  fagely  re- 

*  mark,  would  remember  difagreeable 

*  things  when  the  honeft  pair  had  for- 

*  got  them)  I  was  determined  to  be 
'  prudent.      You   would    have    been 

*  .charmed  with  me,  my  dear,  for  my 
'  difcretion.      "    I    will    cheat     by- 
"    ftanders,"    thought    I}    "    I   will 
"  make  my  Lord  and  Lady  L.  Dr, 
*'  Bartlett,  and  Emily,  whom  I  had 
"  before  fet  in   at  cards,  think  we  ar* 
"  egregioufly  happy."  —  And  down  I 

*  fat,    intending,    with    a    lamb  -like 
'  peaceablenefs,  to  make  obfervations 

*  on  the  play.     But   foon    after,    in 

*  whipt  my  indifcreet  lord,  his  colo\ir 

*  heightened,  his   features   working  : 

*  and  though  I  cautioned  him  not  to 
'  expofe  himfelf,  yet  he  aflumed  airs 
'  that  were  the  occafion,  as  you  fliall 

*  hear,  of  frightening  away  my  com- 

*  pany.     He  withdrew  in   confequence 

*  oftbofe  air  3-^  and  after  a  little  while 
'  (repenting,  as  I  hoped)  he  fent  for  me 
1  out.    Some  wives  would  have  played 
'  the  Queen    Vafliti  pn   their   tyrant, 
«  and  refufed  to  go  :  but  I,  all  obe- 
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dience,  (my  vow,  fo  recently  made, 
in  my  head)  obeyed,  at  the  very  fixii 
word :  yet   you   muft    think  that  I 
(meek  as  I  am  naturally)  could  net 
help    recriminating.      He    was    too 
lordly    to   be    expoftulated  with. — ' 
There  was,  "  I  tell  you,  Madam!" 
and,  <.<  I  won't  be  told,  Sir!"    and 
when  I   broke  from    the   paffionate-. 
creature,  and  hoped  to  find  my  com-? 
pany,  behold !  they  were  all  gone : 
None  but  Emily  left.    And  thus  was 
poor  Lady  L.  fent  home,  weeping, 
perhaps,  for  fuch  an  early  marriage-' 
tyranny  exerted  on  her  meek  lliler. 
(  yC'ell,   and  don't  you   think    we 
looked  like  a  couple  of  fools  at  each. 
ether,    when  we   faw  ourf elves  left, 
alone,  as  I  may  fay,  to  fight  ii  out? > 
I  did  expoftulate  with  him  as  mi  idly , 
as  I  could  :   he  would  have  made  it, 
up  \vith  me   afterwards;    but,   no! 
there  was  no  doing  that,  as  a  girl  o£. 
:ce  notions  may  believe,  after 
C      .by  his  violent  airs,  cxpofbd . 
us  both  before  fo  many  witncifes.    In 
decency,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  it.  up  :  and  new  our  mifunder- 
flanding  blazes  ;    and  is   at  fuch    a 
comfortable  height,  that  if  we  meet 
by  accident,  we-  run  away  from  each 
other  by  defign.     We  have  already 
made' two  bixakfafl-lables  ;  yet  I  am. 
meek  ;  he  is  fullen,    I   make  curt- 
fies,   he  returns  not  bows. — Sullen 
creature,  and  a  ruftick  ! — I  go  to  my , 
harpfichord ;    melody  enrages    him. 
lie  is  worfe  than  -Saul';    for    Saul 
could  be  gloomily  pleafed  with   the  » 
mufick  even  of  the  man  he  hated. 
'  I  would  have  got  you  to  come  to.. 
us  :  that  I  thought  was  tending  to.  a  , 
compliance;  for  it  would  have  been -. 
condefcending  too  much,  as  he  is  fo 
very  perverfe,  if  I  had  accompanied  . 
him  to  you.     He  has  a  great  mind 
to  appeal  to  you  ;  but  I  have  half- 
raillied  him  out  of  his  purpofe.     I  . 
fent  to  you.     What  an  anfwer  did 
you  return  me  ( — 'Cruel  Harriet  !  to 
deny  your  requefted  mediation    in  a  . 
difference  that  has  rifen  between  man  . 
c-.nd  wife.— But  let  the  fire  glow.    If 
it  fpares  the  houfe,  and  only  blazes 
in  the  chimney,  I  can  bear  it. 
'  Crofs    creature,    adieu !'  If    you 
know  .not  fuch  a  woman  .  as  Gran- 
difofi,  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  5  and  : 
that  uiy  willies  "may  be  anfwered  as 


'  to  •  the  -perfon  ;  and  then  I-  will  not 
'  know  a  ByronS 

See,  Lucy,  how  high  this  dear  flighty- 
creature  bribes  !  But  I  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced, by  her  bribery,  to  tak,e  her, 
part. 

LETTER    XXVIII. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN   CONTINUATION. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

I  Am  juft  returned  from  St.  -James's 
Square. 

But,  firft,  I  fliould  tell  you,  that  I. 
had  a  vifit  from  Lady  Olivia  and  Lady 
Maffei.  Our  converfation  was  in  Ita- 
lian and  French.  Lady  Olivia  and 
I  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  difcourfe 
in  private  :  you  may  guefs  at  our  fub— 
je<5l.  She  is  not  without  that  tendey- 
nefs  of  heart,  which  is  the  indifpenfible. 
chara6leriftick  of  a  woman.  She  la- 
mented the  violence  of  her  temper,  in 
a  manner  fo  affecling,  that  I  cannot 
help  pitying  her,  though  at  the  m- 
ftant  I  had  in  rny  head  a  certain  at- 
tempt that  makes  me  fhudder  whenever 
I  think  of  it.  She  regrets  my  going 
to  Northamptonshire  fo  foon.  I  have 
promifed  to  return  her  vifit  to-morrow, 
in  the  afternoon. 

She  fets  out  on  Friday  next  for  Ox- 
ford. She  wifhed  I  could  accompany 
her.  She  refolves  to  fee  all  that  is 
worth  feeing  iri  the  wefbern  circuit,  as . 
I  may  call  it.  She  obfcrves,  fhe  lays, 
that  Sir  Charles Grandifon's  lifters,  and- 
their  lords,  are  very  particularly  engag- 
ed at  prefent ;  and  are  in  expectation 
of  a  call  to  Windfor  to  attend  Lord, 
W.'s  nuptials  •.  fhe  will  therefore,  hav- 
ing attendants  enough,  and  two  men  of 
confideration  in  her  train,  one  of  whom 
is  not  unacquainted  with  England, 
•take  curfor'y  tours  over  the  king- 
dom ;  having  a  tafte  for  travelling, 
and  finding  it  a  great  relief  to  her  fpi- 
rits.  And.  when  Lady  L.  and  Lady 
G.  are  more  difengaged,  will  review 
the  feats  and  places  which  fhe  fhall 
think  worthy  of  a  fecond  vifit,  in  their 
company. 

Sheprofeffed  to  like  the  people  here 
and  the,  face  of  the  country ;  and  talk-  * 
ed   favourably  of  the  religion  of  it : 
but,  poor  .woman  !  fhe  -likes  all  fhofe- 
the  better,  I  dgubt  not,  for  the  fake  of 

cna 
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one  Er.glifhman.  Love,  Lucy,  gilds 
every  object  which  bears  a  relation  to 
the  perfon  beloved. 

Lady  Maffei  was  very  free  in  blam- 
ing her  niece  for  this  excurfion.  She 
•took  her  chiding  patiently;  but  yet, 
like  a  perfon  that  thought  it  too  much 
'in  her  power  to  gratify  the  perfon 
bi.uning  her,  to  pay  much  regard  to 
what  ihe  faid. 

I  took  a  chair  to  Lady  G.'s.  Emily 

ran-  to  meet  me  in  the  hall.  She  threw 

her  arms    about  me ;  '  I  rejoice  you 

are   come,'   faid   me.       '    Did    you 

not  meet  the  houfe  in  the  fquare  ?' 

— What  means  my  Emily  ?' — 'Why, 

it  has  been  flung  out  of  windows, 

as  the  faying  is.     Ah,  Madam  !  \ve 

are  all  to  pieces.     One  fo  'carelefs, 

the  otheryo  paflionate  ! — But,  hufli ! 

Here  comes  Lady  G.'— 

Take,  Lucy,  in  the  dialogue-way, 

particulars. 

LADY  G.    '  Then  you  are  come,  at 

*  laft,  Harriet.     You  wrote  that  you 
'  would  not  came  near  me.' 

HARRIET.     '  I  did;    but  I  could 
'  not  flay  away.     Ah,  Lady  G.  you 

*  will  dtltroy  your  cvvn  happinefs  !? 
LADY   G.     *  So  you  wrote.     Not 

*  one  word  on  the  fubjeft  you  hint  at, 

*  that  you  have  ever  laid  or  written  be- 

*  fore.     I  hate  repetitions,  child.' 
HARRIET.     '  Then  I  muft  be  fi- 

(  lent  upon  it.' 

LADY'G.     '  Not  of  neceffity.  You 
1  can  fay  new  things  upon  old  fub- 

*  jecl:s. — But  hulh  !  Here   comes  the 
'  man.' — She  ran   to  her  harplichord. 
(  - — Is  this  it,  Harriet  ?'  and  touched 
the  keys — repeating— 

'  Softly  fweet,  in  Lydian  meafures, 
'  Soon  fhe  iboth'd ' 

ENTER  LORD  G. 

LORD  G.    «  Mifs  Byron,  I  am  your 
'  moft obedient  fervant.     The  fight  of 

*  you  rejoices  my  foul. — Maclnm,'  (to 
his   lady)  '  you  have    not  been  long 
'  enough  together  to  begin  a  tune.     I 
'  know  what  this  is  for.' — 

LADY  G.     'Harmony!  Harmony! 

*  is  a  charming  thing  !  But  I,  poor  I ! 
'  know  nyt  any  but  what  this  fimple 
'  inllrument  affords  me.' 

L  o  R  D  G .  L  if  liny  up  his  hands .  '  Har- 

*  many,  Madam1,  God  is  my  witnefs! 


— But  I  will  lay  every  thing  before 
Mifs  Byron.' 

LADY  G.  '  You  need  not,,,  my 
lord:  (he  knows  as  much  as  fhe  can 
know,,  already  j  except  the  fineco- 
lourings  be  added  to  the  woeful  tale, 
that  your  unbridled  fnirit  can  give 
it. — Have  you  my  long  letter  about 
you,  Harriet  ?' 

LORD  G.  *  And  could  you,  Ma- 
dam,  have  the  heart  to  write — ' 
LADY  G.  *  Why,  my  lord,  do  you 
mince  the  matter?  For  heart,  fay 
courage.  You  may.  fpeak  as  plain 
in  Mils  Byron's  prefence,  as  you  did 
before  (he  came :  I  know  what  you 
mean.' 

LORD  G.  f  Let  it  be  courage,  then,' 
HARRIET.  *  Fie,  fie,  Lord  G:—- 
Fie,  fie,  Lady  G.— What  lengths  do 
you  run  ?  If  I  underftand  the  matter 
right,  you  have  both,  like  children, 
been  it  play,  till  you  have  fallen  out.' 
LORD  G.  ''  If,  Mil's  Byron,  you 
know  the  truth,  and  can  blame  me — * 
HARRIET.  '  I  blame  you  only,  my 
lord,  for  being  in  a  pafiion.  .You 
fee,  my  lady  is  ferene  j  (he  keeps  her 
temper :  fhe  looks  as  if  ihe  wanted 
to  be  friends  with  you.' 
LORD  G.  «  O  that  curfed  fere- 
nity ! — When  my  foul  is  torn  by  a 
whirlwind — ' 

LADY  G.  c  A  good  tragedy  rant.'. 
— But,  Harriet,  you  are  miltaken: 
my  Lord  G.  is  a  very  pafnonate  man. 
So  humble,  fo — what  fhall  I  call  it  ? 
before  marriage. — Did  not  the.  man 
fee  what  a  creature  I  vvas.?-T-To 
bear  with  me,  when  he  had  no  obli- 
gation  to  me ;  and  not '  nqw,  when 

'  he    has    the    higheft— A    miferable 
(inking !~O  Harriet !  Harriet!  Ne- 
ver,  never  marry  !' 
HARRIET.     *  Dear  Lady  G.   you 

'  know    in  your  own  heart  you   ar« 

'  wrong — Indeed,  you  are  wrong.1 — 
LORD  G.     '   God  for  ever  reward 

c  you,  Madam  I — I  will  tell  you  hew 

*  it  began.' — 

LADY  G.  ««  Began!"  She  knows 
'  that  already,  I  tell  you,  my  lord.  • 
'  But  what  has  paffed  within  thtie 

*  Jour  hours,  fhe  knows  not :  you  may 

*  entertain  her  with  that,  if  you  pleafe. 

*  —It  was  juft   about  the  time,., this 
'  day  is  a  week,  that  we  were  all  to- 

*  gether,   mighty  comfortably,  at  St. 
<  George's,  Hanover  Square,1 
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LORD  G.     '  Every  tittle  of  what 

*  you  proinifecl  there,  Madam—-' 
LADY  C.     '  And  I,  my  lord,  could 

*  be  your  echo  in  this,  were  I  not  re- 

*  folved  to  keep  my  temper ;  as  you 
«  cannot  |>ut   fay    I    have    done   all 

*  along.' 

LORD  G.     e  You  could  not,  Ma- 

*  dam,  if  you  did  not  delpife  me.' 
LADY   G.     '  You  are  wrong,  my 

4  lord,  to  think  fo  :  but  you  don't  be- 
«  lieve  yourfelf;  if  you  did,  the  pride 

*  of  your  heart  ought  not  to  permit 

*  you  to  own  it.' 

LORD  G.     «  Mifs  Byron,  give  me 

*  leave—* 

LADY  G.     '  Lord  blefs  me  !  that 

*  people  are  fo  fond  of  expofmg  them- 

*  felves  I  Had  you   taken  my  advice, 

*  when  you  purfued  me  out  of  my  dref- 
'  fing-room    into    company —  "  My 
•'  lord,"  faid  I,  as  mildly  as  I  ttow 
'  fpeak,  "    Don't  expofe    yourfelf." 

*  But  he  was  not  at  all  the  wifer  for 

*  my  advice.* 

LORD  G.     '  Mifs  Byron,  you  fee— 

*  But  I  had  not  come  down,   but  to 

*  make  my  compliments  to  you.'     He 
bowed,  and  was  about  to  withdraw. 

I  took  him  by  the  fleeve — '  My  lord, 

*  you  muft  not  go. — Lady  G.  if  your 
«  own  heart  juftities  you  for  your  part 

*  in  this  mifunderftanding,  fay  fo ;  I 

*  challenge  you  to  fay  fo.' — bhe  was 
filent. 

HARRIET.     '   If  otherwife,    own 

*  your   fault,  prpmife  amendment-— 

*  Afkexcufe.* 
LADYG.     'Hey-day!' 
HARRIET.     *  And  my   lord  will 

*  alk  yours,  for  miitaking  you— For 

*  being  too  eafily  provoked — ' 
LORD  G.    '  Too  eafily,  Madam — ' 
HARRIET.     '  What  generous  mam 

'  would  not  fmile  at  the  foibles  of  a 

*  wpman,  whofe  heart  is  only  gay  with 

*  profperity  and  lively  youth ;  but  has 
'  not  the  lead  malice  in  it  ?  Has  not 

*  me  made   choice  of    your  lordfhip 
'  in   preference    of   any  other  man  ? 

*  She  raillies   every   one;    me  cannot 

*  help  it :  me  is   to  blame. — Indeed, 
'  Lady  G.  you  are.  Your  brother  felt 

*  your  edge ;  he  once  fmarted  by  it, 

*  and  was  angry  with  you. — But  af- 
'  terwards,  obferving  that  it- was  her 
'  way,  my  lord;  that  it  was  a  kind 

*  of   conftitutional    gaiety    of  heart, 
1  and    exercifed  on   thole  (he    loved 
'  beft ;  he  forgave,  raillied  her  again, 

*  and  turned  her  CYt-a,  weapons  up- 


*  on   her;  and  every  one  in  t 

'  was  delighted  with  the  fpirit  of  both. 

*  — You  love  her,  my  lord — ' 
LORD  G.     '  Never  man  more  loved 

*  a  woman.     I  am  not  an  ill-natured 

*  man — ' 

LADY  G*  '  But  a  captious,  a  paf- 
'  fionate  one,  Lord  G. — \Vho'd  have 
'  thought  it?' 

LORD  G.     '   Never  was  there,  my 

*  dear  Mifs  Byron,  fuch  a  ftrangely- 

*  aggravating  creature  !  She  could  not 
c  be  fo,  if  (he  did  not  defpife  me.' 

LADY  G.  «  Fiddle-faddle,  filly 
'  man !  And  fo  you  faid  before.  If 
f  you  thought  fo,  you  take  the  way 
'  (don't  you  ?)  to  mend  the  matter, 

*  by  dancing  and  capering  about,  and 

*  putting  yourfelf  into  all  manner  of 
e  ciiiagreeable     attitudes;    and     even 
'  fometimes  being  ready  to  foam  at  the 

*  mouth  ? — I  told  him,  Mifs  Byron, 
1  there  he  ftands,  let  him  deny  it,  if 

*  he  can  }  that  I  married  a  man  witt 

*  another  face.     Would  not  any  other 
'  man  have  taken  this  for  a  compli- 

*  ment  to  hi;  natural  undiftorted  face, 

*  and    inftantly  have   pulled   off  ther 

*  ugly  maik  of  pafllon,  and  fhewn  his 

*  own  ?' — 

LORD  G.  '  You  fee,  you  fee, 
'  the  air,  Mifs  Byron!— -How  ludi- 

*  croufly  dots  Ihe  now,  even  now— * 
LADY    G.     '  See,  Mifs  Byron!— 

'  How    captious  !  •—  Lord  G.    ought 

*  to  have  a  termagant  wife :  one  who 

*  could  return  rage  for  rage.  Meeknefs 

*  is  my  crime. — I  cannot  be  put  out  of 
'  temper. — Meeknefs  was  never  before 
'  attributed  to  woman  as  a  fault.' 

LORD  G.  *  Good  God! — Meek- 
'  nefs! — Good  God!' 

LADY  G.  t  But,  Harriet,  do  you 
'  judge  on  which  iide  the  grievance 
c  lies. — Lord  G.  prefents  me  with  a 
'  face  for  his,  that  I  never  faw  him 

*  wear  before  marriage  ;  he  has  cheat- 
'  ed  me,   therefore :    I   fliew  him  the 

*  fame   face  that    I    ever  wore,    and 
'  treat  him  pretty  much  in  the  fame? 

*  manner  (or  1  am  miftaken)   that  I 
f  ever  did  :  and  what  reafon   can   he 
'  give,  that  will  not  demonftrate  him 
'  to   be  the  moft  ungrateful  of  men, 

*  for  the  airs  he  gives  himfelf?  Air* 

<  that  he   would   not  have  prelumed 
'  to  put  on  eight  days    ago.      Wha 

*  then,  Harriet,   has  reafon  to  com- 
'  plain  of  grievance  ;  my  lord,,  or  I J* 

LORD  G.     <  You  fee,  Mifs  Byroa 

<  i— Can  there  be  ai^y  arguing  with  a  ' 

*  >voma» 
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*  woman  who  knows  herfelf  to  b  e  in 
«  jeft,  in  all  me  fays?' 

HARRIET.     «  Why  then,  my  lord, 

*  make  a  jeft  of  it.     What  will  not 

*  bear  an  argument,  will  not  be  worth 

*  one's  anger.' 

LORD  G.  *  I  leave  it  to  Mifs  By- 
'  ron,  Lady  G.  to  decide  between  us 

*  as  (he  pleafes.' 

LADY  G.     <  You'd  better  leave  it 

*  to  me,  Sir.' 

HARRIET.   '  Do,  my  lord.' 
LORD    G.    '    Well,    Madam!  — 

*  And  what  is  your  decree  ?' 

LADY  G.  c  You,  Mifs  Byron, 
'  had  beft  be  Lady  Chancellor,  after 
'all.  I  fliould  not  bear  to  have  my 
'  decree  difputed  after  it  is  pro- 

*  nounced.' 

HARRIET.     '  If  I  muft,  ray  decree 

*  is  this — You,   Lady  G.  mall   own 

*  yourfelf    in    fault,     and     promife 

*  amendment.     My  lord  ihall  forgive 

*  you  ;  and  promife  that  he  will,  for 
'  the  future,  endeavour  to  diftinguifh 

*  between  your  good  and  your  ill-na- 

*  ture :  that  he  will  fit  down  to  jeft 
'  with  your  jeft,  and  never  be  difturb- 

*  ed  at  what  you  fay,  when  he  fees  it 
'  accompanied  with  that  archnefs  of 

*  eye  and  lip   which  you  put  on  to 
'  your  brother,  and  to  every  one  whom 

*  you  beft  love,  when  you  are  difpofed 
'  to  be  teazingly  facetious.' 

LADY  G.  "  Why,  Harriet,  you 
'  have  given  Lord  G.  a  clue  to  find 

*  me  out,  and  fpoil  all  my  fport.' 
HARRIET.      '  What  fay  you,  my 

«  lord  ?' 

LORD  G.  «  Will  Lady  G.  own  her- 
'  felf  in  fault,  as  you  propofe  ?' 

LADY  G.     *  Odious  recrimination! 

*  —I  leave  you  together.    I  never  was 

*  in  fault   in  my  life.     Am  I  not  a 

*  woman  ?  If  my  lord  will  aflc  par- 

*  don  for  his  foppiflmefs,  as  we  fay  of 
'  children—' 

She  flopped,  and  pretended  to  be 
going — 

HARRIET.  «  That  my  lord  fhall 
'  not  do,  Charlotte.  You  have  car- 
'  ried  the  jeft  too  far  already.  My 

*  lord  mail  preferve  his  dignity  for  his 

*  wife's  fake. — My  lord,  you  will  not 
'  permit  Lady  G.   to  leave  us,  how- 
'  ever?' 

He  took  her  hand,  and  prefied  it 
with  his  lips  :  '  For  God's  fake,  Mg,- 

*  dam,  let  us  be  happy:  it  is  in  your1 

*  power  to  make  us  both  fo-;  it  ever1 

*  Jkail  be  in  your  power.     If  I  hare 


'  been  in  fault,  impute  it  to  my  love. 

*  I  cannot  bear  your  contempt :  and 

*  I  never  will  deferve  it.' 

LADY  G.  '  Why  could  not  this 
'  have  been  faid  fome  hours  ago?*-^ 
«  Why,  flighting  my  early  caution, 

*  would  you  expofe  yourfelf?' 

I  took  her  afide.      *  Be  generous, 

*  Lady  G.     Let  not  your  bnjband  be 
'  the  only  perfon  to  whom  you  are  not 
c  fo.' 

LADY  G.  (Wlifpering.)  '  Our  quar- 

*  i'el  has  not  run  half  it's  length.     If 

*  we  make  up  here,  we  (hall  make  up 

*  clumfily.     One  of  the  fillieft  things 
'  in  the  world  is,  a  quarrel  that  endi 

*  not,  as  a  coachman  after  a  journey 
'  comes  in,  with  a  fpirit.     We  mail 
'  certainly  renew  it.1 

HARRIET.    *  Take  the  caution  you 

*  gave  to  my  lord  :  don't  expofe  your- 
'  felf.     And  another;  that  you  can- 

*  not  more  effectually  do  fo,  than  by 

*  expofing  your  hufband.     I  am  more 
'  than  half-amamed  of  you.    You  ari 

*  not  the  Charlotte  I  once  thought  you 

*  were.     Let  me  fee,  if  you  have  any 
'  regard  to  my  good  opinion  of  you, 
1  that  you  can  own  an  error  with  fome 
'  grace.' 

LADY  G.     *  I  am  a  meek,  humble* 

*  docible  creature.'   She  turned  to  me^ 
and  made  me   a  ruftick   curtftfy,  her 
hands   before   her  :  '  I'll  try  for  it  ; 
'  tell  me^  if  I  am  right.'     Then  itep- 
ping  towards  my  lord,  who  was  with 
his  back  to   us    looking  out  of  the 
window — and  he  turning  about  to  her 
bowing — '  My  lord,'  laid  (lie,  '  Mifs 

Byron  has  been  telling  me  more 
than  I  knew  before  of  my  duty.  She 
propofes  herfelf  one  day  to  make  a 
won-der-ful  obedient  wife.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  you,  perhaps,  had 
I  had  her  example  to  walk  by.  She 
feems  to  fay,  that,  now  I  am  mar- 
ried, I  muft  be  grave,  fage,  and  paf- 
iive ;  thztfrnties  will  hardly  become 
me  :  thatl  muft  be  prim  and  formal, 
and  reverence  my  hufband.  If  you 
think  this  behaviour  will  become  a 
married  woman,  and  expect  it  from 
me,  pray,  my  lord,  put  me  right  by 
your  Jrowns,  whenever  I  mall  be 
wrong.  For  the  future,  if  I  ever 
find  myfelf  difpofedtobe  very  light- 
hearte'd,  I  will  afk  yoiir  ledve  before 
I  give  way  to  it.  And  now,  what  is 
next  to  be  done?'  humorouily  curt- 
jfeying,  her  hands  before  hen 
"He  claiped  her  in  his  arms,  * 
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'  provoking   creature !  This,   this   is 

*  next  to  be  donei — I  aik  you  but  to 
'  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  you, 
'  and  I  fliall  be  the  happieft  man  on 

*  earth.' 

*  My  lord,1  fak!  I,  'you  ruin  all  by 

*  this  condefcenfion  on  a  fpeech  and 

*  air  fo  ungracious.      If   this   is  all 

*  you  get  by  it,  never,  never,  my  lord, 
«  fall  out  again. — O  Charlotte  !  If  you 

*  are  not  generous,  you  come  off  much, 
«  much  too  eafily." 

'  Well,  now,  my  lord,'  faid  fhe, 
holding  out  her  hand,  as  if  threaten- 
ing me,  *  let  you  and  me,  man  and 
'  wife  like,  join  againft  the  interpofer 

*  in  our  quarrels — Harriet,  I  will  not 

*  forgive  you  for  this  lalt  part  of  your 
'  Ie6lure.' 

And  thus  was  this  idle  quarrel  made 
up.  All  that  vexes  rne  on  the  occa- 
fion  is,  that  it  was  not  made  up  with 
dignity  on  my  lord's  part.  His  honeit 
heart  fo  overflowed  with  joy  at  his  lips, 
that  the  naughty  creature,  by  her  arch 
leers,  every  now  and  then,  (hewed, 
that  me  was  fenfible.  of  her  confequence 
to  his  happinefs.  But,  Lucy,  don't 
let  her  fink  too  low  in  your  efteem : 
fhe  has  many  fine  qualities. 

They  prevailed  on  me  to  ftay 
{"upper.  Emily  rejoiced  in  the  recon- 
ciliation :  her  heart  was,  as  I  may  fay, 
vifible  in  her  joy.  Can  I  love  her 
better  than  I  do  ?  If  I  couldy  fhe  would, 
every  time  I  fee  her,  give  me  reaibn 
tor  it. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

MISS  BYRON.      IN  CONTINUATION. 
WEDNESDAY  NOON,    APRIL    19. 

IT  would  puzzle  you  to  guefs  at  a 
viiitor  I  had  this  morning. — Honeft 
Mr.  Fowler.  I  was  very  glad  to  fee  him, 
Ke  brought  me  a  letter  from  his  worthy 
uncle.  Good  Sir  Rowland !  I  had  a  joy 
that  I  thought  I  mould  not  have  had 
while  I  flayed  in  London,  on  it's  being 
put  into  my  hand,  though  the  contents 
gave  me  fenfible  pain.  I  inclofe  it. 
It  is  dated  from  Caermarthen.  Be 
pleafcd  to  read  it  here. 

*    CAERMARTHEN,    APRIL  II. 

*  fJ  OW  (hall  I,  in  fit  manner,  in- 

*  fcribe  my  letter  to  the  lovelieft 

'  of  wojjiCiil  I  don't  mean  becaufe  of 


your  lovelinefs ;  but  whether  ft§ 
daughter  or  not,  as  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  yourfelf.  Really,  and 
truly,  I  muft  fay,  that  I  had  rather 
call  you  by  another  name,  though  a 
little  more  remote  as  to  confangui- 
nity.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me, 
how  have  I  talked  of  you !  How- 
many  of  our  fine  Caermarthen  girls 
have  I  filled  with  envy  of  your  peer- 
lefs  perfections  ! 

*  Here  am  I  fettled  to  my  heart's 
content,  could  I  but  obtain — You 
know  whom  I  mean— A  town  of 
gentry  :  a  fine  country  round  us — A 
fine  eftate  of  our  own.  Efteemed, 
nay,  for  that  matter,  beloved  by  all 
our  neighbours  and  tenants.  Who 
fo  happy  as  Rowland  Meredith,  if 
his  poor  boy  could  be  happy  ! — Ah, 
Madam ! — And  can't  it  be  fo  ?  I 
am  afraid  of  afking.  Yet  I  under-^ 
ftand,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
Jack-a-dandies  that  have  been  flut- 
tering about  you,  you  are  what  you 
were  when  I  left  town.  Some  whif- 
pers  have  gone  cnit  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man indeed,  wJU  had  a  great  kind- 
nefs  for  you;  but  yet  that  fomething 
was  in  the  way  between  you.  The 
Lordblefs  and  profpermy  deardaugb* 
ter,  as  I  rmift  then  call  you,  and  not 
niece,  if  you  have  any  kindnefs  fof 
him.  And  if  as  how  you  have,  it 
would  be  wonderfully  gracious  if 
you  would  but  give  half  a  hint  of  it 
to  my  nephew,  or  if  fo  be  you  will  not 
to  him,  to  me,  J^MY  father  you  know, 
under  your  own  precious  hand.  The 
Lord  be  %'ood  unto  me  !  But  I  mail 
never  fee  the  She  that  will  ftrike  my 
fancy  as  you  have  done.  But  what 
a  dreadful  thing  would  it  be,  if 
you,  who  are  fo  much  courted  and 
admired  by  many  fine  gallants, 
mould  at  lalt  be  taken  -with  a  mart 
who  could  not  be  yours !  God  for- 
bid that  fuch  a  difaftrous  thing  mould 
happen  !  I  profefs  to  you,  Madam, 
that  a  tear  or  two  have  itrayed  down 
my  checks  at  the  thought  of  it.  For 
why  !  Becauie  you  played  no  tricks 
with  any  man :  you  never  were  a 
coquet,  as  they  call  'em.  You  dealt 
plainly,  iincerely,  and  tenderly  tooj 
to  all  men ;  of  which  my  nephew 
and  1  can-bear  witnefs. 
'  Well,  but  what  now  is  the  end  of 
my  writing  ? — Lord  love  you,  cannot; 
cannot  ycuutlail  give  comfort  to  two 
*  honeft 
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*  honeft  hearts  ?    Honefter  you  never 
*knevv!  And  yet,  if  you  could,  I  dare 

*  fay  you  would.     Well,  then,  and  if 
'  you  cannot,  we  muft  fit  down  as  con- 
'  tented  as  we  can ;  that  is  ail  we  have 

*  for  it. — But,  poor  young  man !  Loolc 
'  at  him,  if  you  read  this  before  him. 
c  Strangely  altered  !  Poor  young  man  I 
'  -—And  if  as  how  you  cannot,  why 
'then,  God  blels  my  daughter  ;  that's 
'  all.     And  I  do  affure  you,  that  you 
'  have  our  prayers  every  Lord  s   day, 
'  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

*  And  now,  if  you  will  keep  a  fecret, 
'  I  will  tell  it  you  ;  and  yet,  when  I  be- 
'  gan,  I  did  not  intend  it:  the  poor 
'  youth  muft  not  know  I  do.  It  is  done 

*  in  the  fmglenefs  of  our  hearts  ;  and  if 
'  you  think  we  mean  to  gain  your  love 
'  for  us  by  it,  I  do  allure  you,  that  you 
'  wrong  us. — My  nephew  declares,  that 
'  he  never  will  marry,  if  it  be  not  Some- 

*  body :  and  he  has  made  his  will,  and 
'  fo  have  I  his  uncle;  and,  let  me  tell 

*  you,  that  if  as  how  I  cannot  have  a 

*  niece >  my  daughter  fhall  be  the  better 

*  for  having  known,    and  treated  as 
'  kindly  as  power  was  lent  her,    her 
'  true  friend,  loving  father,  and  obe- 

*  dient  fir-vaul) 

(  ROWLAND  MEREDITH. 

'  Love  and  fervice  to  Mr.  and 
*  Mrs.  Reeves,  and  all  friends 
'  who  enquire  after  me.  Fare- 
4  wel.  God  blefs  you !  Amen/ 

Have  you,  could  you,  Lucy,  read 
this  letter  with  dry  eyes?  Generous, 
worthy,  honeft  man !  I  read  but  half 
•way  before  Mr.  Fowler.  Glad  I  was 
that  I  read  no  farther.  I  mould  not 
have  been  able  to  have  kept  his  uncle's 
fecret,  if  I  had;  had  it  been  but  to 
clifclaim  the  acceptance  of  the  generous 
purpofe.  The  carrying  it  into  effecl 
would  exceedingly  diftrefs  me,  befides 
the  pain  the  demife  of  the  honeft  man 
would  give  me ;  and  the  more,  as  I 
befpoke  the  fatherly  relation  from  him 
myielf.  If  fuch  a  thing  were  to  be, 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon's  behaviour  to 
the  Danbys  fhould  be  my  example. 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Fowler/  laid 
I,  '  the  contents  of  the  letter  you 

*  have  put  into  my  hand?' 

'  No  farther  than  that  my  uncle  told 

*  me,  it  contained  profeflions  of  fa- 
«  therly  love ;  and  with  <wijhes  only— 


'  But  without  fo  much  as  exprefling 

*  his  hopes." 

(  Sir  Rowland  is  a  good  man,'  faid 
I:  *  I  have  not  read  above  half  his 

*  letter.     There  feems  to  be  too  much 
'  of  the  father  in  it  for  me  to  read  far- 

*  ther,  before  my  brother.     God  blefs 

*  my  brother  Fowler,  and  reward  the 
'  fatherly  love  of  Sir  Rowland  to  his 

*  daughter  Byron! — I   muft  write  to 
«  him.1 

Mr.  Fowler,  poor  man!  profound- 
ly fighed ;  bowed;  -with  fuch  a  look  of 
refpeclful  acquiefcence — Blefs  me,  my 
dear,  how  am  I  to  be  diftrelfed  on  all 
fides !  by  good  men  too ;  as  Sir  Charles 
could  fay  he  was  by  good  women. 

Is  there  nothing  lefsthan  giving  my- 
felf  to  either,  that  I  can  do  to  ftiew 
Mr.  Qrme  and  Mr.  Fowler  my  trus 
value  for  them  ? 

Poor  Mr.  Fowler ! — Indeed  he  looks 
to  be,  as  Sir  Rowland  hints,  not  well. 
—Such  a  modeft,  fuch  an  humble, 
fuch  a  filent  lover! — He  coft  me  tears 
at  parting:  I  could  not  hide  them. 
He  heaped  praifes  and  good  wi  flies 
upon  me,  and  hurried  away  at  laft,  to* 
hide  his  emotion,  with  a  fentence  un- 
finimed — *  God  preferve  you,  dear  and 

*  worthy  Sir!'  was  all  I  could  try  to 
fay.      The  laft  words    ftuck   in    my 
throat,  till  he  was  out  of  hearing ;  and 
then  I  prayed  for  bleflings  upon  him 
and  his  uncle:  and  repeated  them  with 
frefh  tears,  on  reading  the  reft  of  the 
affefting  letter. 

Mr.  Fowler  told  Mr.  Reeves,  be- 
fore I  faw  him,  that  he  is  to  go  to 
Caermarthen  for  the  benefit  of  his 
native  air,  in  a  week.  He  let  him 
know  where  he  lodged  in  town .  He 
had  baen  riding  for  his  health  and  di- 
verfion  about  the  country,  ever  iince 
his  uncle  went;  and  has  not  been  yet 
at  Caermarthen. 

I  wim  Mr.  Fowler  had  once,  if  but 
once,  called  mejifter:  it  would  have 
been  fuch  a  kind  acquiefcence,  as  would 
have  given  me  fome  little  pleafure  on 
recol  leftion .  Methinks  I  do  not  know 
how  to  have  done  writing  of  Sir  Row- 
land and  Mr.  Fowler. 

I  fat  down,  however,  while  the  un- 
cle and  nephew  filled  my  thoughts, 
and  wrote  to  the  former.  I  have  in- 
clofed  the  copy  of  my  letter.  Adieu, 
my  Lucv. 

4-C  2  LETTER 
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LETTER    XXX. 


MISS    BYRON,     TO    SIR    ROWLAND 
MEREDITH. 

WEDNESDAY,     APRIL   ig. 

IT  was  with  great  pleafure  that  I  re- 
ceived, this  day,  the  kindeft  letter 
that  ever  was  written  by  a  real  father 
to  his  deareft  child.  I  was  refolved 
that  I  would  not  go  to  reft  till  I  had 
acknowledged  the  favour. 

How  fweet  is  the  name  of  father  to 
a  young  perfon  who,  out  of  near  one 
and  twenty  years  of  life,  has  for  moie 
than  half  the  time  been  bereaved  of 
hers ;  and  who  was  alib  one  of  the  beft 
of  men ! 

You  gave  me  an  additional  pleafure 
in  caufing  this  remembrance  of  your 
promifed  paternal  goodnefs  to  be  given 
me  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  perfon.  Till  1 
knew  you  and  him,  I  had  no  father, 
no  brother. 

How  good  you  are  in  your  appre- 
henfions  that  there  may  be  a  man 
on  whom  your  daughter  has  caft  her 
eye,  and  who  cannot  look  upon  her 
with  the  fame  diftinftion — O  that  I  had 
been  near  you  when  you  wrote  that 
fweetly  compaflionating,  that  indul- 
gent paflage !  I  would  have  wiped  the 
tears  from  your  eyes  myfelf,  and  re- 
verenced you  as  my  true  father. 

You  demand  of  me,  as  my  father, 
a  hint,  or  half  a  hint,  as  you  call  it, 
to  be  given  to  rny  brother  Fowler ;  or, 
if  not  to  him,  to  you.  To  him,  whom 
I  call  father,  I  mean  all  the  duty  of  a 
child.  I  call  him  not  father  nominally 
only:  I  will,  irkfome  as  the  fubjecl 
is,  own  without  referve,  the  truth  to 
yoU)  (in  tendernefs  to  my  brother,  how 
could  I  to  him?}—  There  is  a  man 
•whom,  and  whom  only,  I  could  love 
as  a  good  wife  ought  to.  love  her  huf- 
bancl.  He  is  the  beft  of  men.  O  my 
good  Sir  Rowland  Meredith !  if  you 
knew  him,  you  would  love  him  your- 
1'clf,  and  own  him  for  your  fon.  I 
will  not  conceal  his  name  from  my 
father:  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  is  the 
man.  Enquire  about  him.  His  cha- 
racter will  rile  upon  you  from  every 
mouth.  He  engaged  firft  all  your 
daughter's  gratitude,  by  refcuing  her 
from  a  great  danger  and  oppreifion  j 
for  he  is  as  brave  as  he  is  good :  and 
how  could  Ihe  help  luffering  a  tender- 


nefs to  fpring  up  from  her  gratitude 
of  which  me  was  never  before  fenfible 
to  any  man  in  the  world?  There  is 
fomething  in  the  way,  my  good  Sir; 
but  not  that  proceeds  from  his  flights 
or  contempts.  Your  daughter  could 
not  live,  if  it  were  fo.  A  glorious 
creature  is  in  the  way!  whohasfuf- 
fered  for  him,  who  does  fuffer  for  him: 
he  ought  to  be  hers,  and  only  hers; 
and  if  me  can  be  recovered  from  a 
fearful  malady  that  has  feized  her 
mind,  he  probably  will.  My  daily 
prayers  are,  that  God  will  reftore  her! 

But  yet,  my  dear  Sir,  my  friend, 
my  father!  my  efteem  for  this  nobleft 
of  men  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  I  can- 
not give  my  hand  to  any  other :  my 
father  Meredith  would  not  wifh  me  to 
give  a  hand  without  a  heart. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  cafe.  Let  it,  I 
befeech  you,  reft  within  your  own 
breaft,  and  my  brother  Fowler's.  How 
few  minds  are  there  delicate  and  candid 
enough  to  fee  circumftances  of  this 
kind  in  the  light  they  ought  to  appear 
in  !  And  pray  for  me,  my  good  Sir 
Rowland,  not  that  the  way  may  be 
fmoothed  to  what  once  would  have 
crowned  my  wimes  as  to  this  life ;  but 
that  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  may  be 
happy  with  the  lady  that  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  deareft  to  his  heart ;  and  that 
yeur  daughter  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
joice in  their  felicity.  What,  my  good 
Sir,  is  this  fpan  of  life,  that  a  paffen- 
ger  through  it  mould  feek  to  overturn 
the  interefts  of  others  to  .eftablifli  her 
own  ?  And  can  the  fingle  life  be  a 
grievance  ?  Can  it  be  deftitute  of  the 
nobleft  tendernefles  ?  No,  Sir.  You 
that  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  in 
a  fair  fame,  furrounded  with  comforts, 
and  as  tender  to  a  worthy  nephew,  as 
the  moft  indulgent  father  could  be  to 
the  worthieft  of  fons,  can  teftify  for 
me,  that  it  is  not. 

But  now,  Sir,  one  word — I  dif- 
clairn,  but  yet  in  all  thankfulnefs,  the 
acceptance  of  the  favour  fignified  to  be 
intended  me  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
paternal  letter  before  me.  Our  ac- 
quaintance began  with  a  hope,  on  your 
iide,  that  I  could  not  encourage.  As 
I  could  not,  fhall  I  accept  of  the  be- 
nefit from  you,  to  which  I  could  only- 
have  been  intitled  (and  that  as  I  had 
behaved)  had  I  been  able  to  oblige 
you? — No,  Sir!  I  will  not,  in  this 
cjife,  be  benefited,  when  I  cannot; 
benefit. 
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benefit.  Put  me  not,  therefore,  I  be- 
ieech  you,  Sir,  if*  fuch  an  event  (de- 
plored by  me,  as  it  would  be!)  fhould 
happen,  upon  the  neceflity  of  enquiring 
after  your  other  relations  and  friends. 
Sir  Rowland  Meredith  my  father,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  my  brother,  are  all  to  me 
of  the  family  they  diftinguifh  by  their 
relation,  that  I  know  at  preient.  Let 
me  not  be  made  known  to  the  reft  by 
a  diftin£Hon  that  would  be  unjuft  to 
them,  and  to  yourfelf,  as  it  muft  de- 
prive you  of  the  grace  of  obliging  thofe 
who  have  more  than  a  ftranger's  claim; 
and  muft,  in  the  event,  lay  them  un- 
tler  the  appearance  of  an  obligation  to 
that  ftranger  for  doing  them  common 
juftice. 

I  ufe  the  -wordjtranger  with  refer- 
ence to  thofe  of  your  family  and  friends 
to  whom  I  mull  really  appear  in  that 
light.  But  laying  thefe  confiderations 
aiide,  in  which  I  am  determined  not 
to  interfere  with  them,  I  am,  with  the 
tendereft  regard,  dear  and  good  Sir, 
your  ever-dutiful  andaffeftionate  daugb- 
tcrt 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXXI. 


MISS  BYRON,    TO  MISS  SELBY. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   Ig. 

I  Shall  difpatch  this  by  your  Gibfon, 
early  in  the  morning.  It  was  kind 
in  you  to  bid  him  call  in  his  way 
down ;  for  now  I  fliall  be  almoft  fure 
ef  meeting  (if  not  my  uncle)  your 
brother,  and  who  knows,  but  my  Lucy 
herfelf,  at  Dunftable  ?  Where,  barring 
accidents,  I  (hall  be  on  Friday  night. 

You  will  fee  fome  of  the  worthieft 
people  in  the  world,  my  dear,  if  you 
come,  all  prepared  to  love  you;  but 
let  not  any  body  be  put  to  inconve- 
nience to  meet  me  at  Dunftable.  My 
noble  friends  here  will  proceed  with 
me  to  Stratford,  or  even  to  Northamp- 
ton, they  fay;  but  they  will  fee  me 
fafe  in  the  protection  of  fomebody  I 
love,  and  whom  they  muft  love  for  my 
fake. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon  loves  Mr.  Beauchamp:  he 
Is  a  very  worthy  and  fenfible  man. 
He,  as  every  body  elfe,  idolizes  Sir 
Charles.  It  is  ibme  pleafure  to  me, 
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Lucy,  that  I  ftand  high  in  Vis  efteem. 
To  be  reipe&ed  by  the  worthy,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  felicities  in  this  life,; 
fmce  it  is  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  them. 
Sir  Harry  and  his  lady  are  come  to 
town.  All,  it  feems,  is  harmony  in 
that  family.  They  cannot  bear  Mr, 
Beauchamp's  abfen.ce  from  them  for 
three  days  together.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  are  in  love  with, 
him.  His  manners  are  fo  gentle  5  hi& 
temper  fo  even;  fo  deiirous  to  oblige  j 
fo  genteel  in  his  perfon ;  fo  pleafing  in 
his  addrefs  ;  he  muft  undoubtedly  make 
a  good  woman  very  happy. 

But  Emily,  poor  girl !  fees  only  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  with  eyes  of  love. 
Mr.  Beauchamp  is,  however,  greatly 
pleafed  with  Emily.  He  told  Lady 
G.  that  he  thought  her  a  fine  young 
creature;  and  that  her  mind  \vasftill 
more  amiable  than  her  perfon.  But 
his  behaviour  to  her  is  extremely  pru- 
dent. He  fays  finer  things  of  her, 
than  to  her:  yet  furely  I  am  miftaken 
if  he  meditates  not  in  her,  his  future 
wife. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  will  be  one  of  my 
efcorte. 

Emily  has  made  it  her  requeft  to  go 
to  Colnebrook  with  Lady  L.  after  I 
am  gone. 

Mr.  Reeves  will  ride.  Lord  L.  and 
Lord  G.  will  alfo  oblige  me  with  their 
company  on  horieback. 

Mrs.  Reeves  is  forbidden  to  ven- 
ture; but  Lady  L.  and  Lady  G.  will 
not  be  denied  coming  with  me. 

I  mall  take  leave  of  Lady  Olivia 
and  LadyMafFei  to-morrow  morning; 
when  they  will  fet  out  for  their  pro- 
jected tour.  To-morrow  we  and  the 
whole  Grandifon  family  are  to  dine, 
together  at  Lord  L.'s,  for  the  laft  time. 
It  will  be  a  mournful  dining-time,  on 
that  account. 

Lady  Betty  Williams,  her  daugh- 
ter, and  Mils  Clements,  fupped  with 
us  this  night,  and  took  leave  of  me 
in  the  tendereft  manner.  They  greatly 
regret  my  going  down  fo  foon,  as  they 
call  it. 

As  to  the  publick  diverfions,  which 
they  wifh  me  to  ftay  and  give  into,  to 
be  fure  I  mould  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  better  qualified  to  have  entertained 
you  with  the  performances  of  this  or 
that  aftor,  this  or  that  mufician,  and 
the  like  :  but  frighted  by  the  vile  plot 
upon  me  at  the  maiquerade,  I  was 
thrown 
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thrown  out  of  that  courfe  of  diverflon, 
and  indeed  into  more  affefting,  more  in- 
terefting  engagements  ;  into  the  know- 
ledge of  a  family  that  had  no  need  to 
look  out  of  itfelf  for  entertainments  : 
and,  befides,  are  not  all  the  company 
we  fee,  as  vifitors^or  guefts,  full  of  thefe 
things  !  I  have  feen  the  principal  per- 
formers, in  every  way,  often  enough 
to  give  me  a  notion  of  their  perfor- 
mances, though  I  have  not  troubled 
you  with  fuch  common  things  as  re- 
volve every  feafon. 

You  know  I  am  far  from  flighting 
the  innocent  pleafures  in  which  others 
delight — It  would  have  been  happier 
for  me,  perhaps,  had  I  had  more  lei- 
lure  to  attend  thole  amufements,  than 
I  have  found.  Yet  I  am  not  fure,  nei- 
ther :  for,  methinks,  with  ail  the  pangs 
that  my  fufpenfes  have  coft  me,  I  would 
not  but  have  known  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
clifon,  his  fifters,  his  Emily,  and  Dr. 
Bartlett. 

I  could  only  have  wifhed  to  have 
been  fpared  Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen's 
vile  attempt:  then,  if  I  had  ccmc  ac- 
quainted with  this  family,  it  would 
have  been  as  I  came  acquainted  with 
others  ;  my  gratitude  had  not  been  en- 
gaged fo  deeply. 

Well— but  what  flgnify  IPs— What 
has  been,  has;  \rhatmuftbe,muft.  On- 
ly love  me,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  ufed 
to  love  me.  If  I  was  a  good  girl 
when  I  left  you,  I  hope  I  am  not  a  bad 
one  now  that  I  am  returning  to  you. 
My  heart  is  not  corrupted  by  the  va- 
nities of  the  great  town ;  I  have  a  lit- 
tle more  experience  than  I  had ;  and  if 
I  have  feverelv  paid  for  it,  it  is  not 
at  the  price  of  my  reputation.  And 
I  hope,  if  nobody  has  benefited  by 
me,  iince  I  have  been  in  town,  that  no 
one  has  fuffered  by  me.  Poor  Mr. 
Fowler! — I  could  not  help  it,  you 
know.  Had  I,  by  little  fnares,  fol- 
lies, coquetries,  lought  to  draw  him 
on,  and  entangle  him,  his  future  wel- 
iare  would,  with  reaibn,  be  more  the 
iubject  of  my  folicitude,  than  it  is  now 
neceJJ'ary  it  mould  be  :  though,  indeed, 
I  cannot  help  making  it  a  good  de?i 
fo. 

THURSDAY   MORKINC. 

DR.  Bartlett  has  jutl  now  taken 
leave  of  me,  in  my  own  dreffing-rooui. 


The  parti ngfce-ne  between  us  was  ten- 
der. 

I  have  not  given  you  my  opinion  of 
Mils  Williams.  Had  I  feen  her  at  my 
firft  coming  to  town,  I  mould  have 
taken  as  much  notice  of  her,  in  my 
letters  to  you,  as  I  did  of  the  two  Mifs 
Brambers,  Mifs  Darlington,  Mil's 
Cantillon,  Mifs  Alleftree,  and  others 
of  my  own  lex  ;  and  of  Mr.  Somner, 
Mr.  Barnet,  Mr.  Walden,  of  the  other  j 
who  took  my  firft  notice,  as  they  fell 
early  in  my  way,  and  with  whom  it  is 
poilible,  as  well  as  with  the  town-di- 
verhons,  I  had  been  more  intimate, 
had  not  Sir  Hargrave" s  vile  attempt 
carried  me  out  of  their  acquaintance 
into  a  much  higher}  which  of  necefTi- 
ty,  as  well  as  choice,  entirely  engroffed 
my  attention.  But  now  how  infipid 
would  any  new  characters  appear  to 
you,  if  they  were  but  of  a  like  caft 
with  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  were  I 
to  make  fuch  the  fubjefts  of  my  pen, 
and  had  I  time  before  me,  which  I  can- 
not have,  to  write  again,  before  I  em- 
brace you  all,  my  dear,  my  ever-dear 
and  indulgent  friends  ! 

I  will  only  fay,  that  Mifs  Williams 
is  a  genteel  girl;  but  will  hardly  be 
more  than  one  of  the  better  fort  of  mo- 
dern women  of  condition ;  and  that 
me  is  to  be  clafled  fo  high,  will  be 
more  owing  to  Mifs  Clement's  leflfons, 
than,  I  am  afraid,  to  her  mother's  ex- 
ample. 

Is  it,  Lucy,  that  I  have  more  expe- 
rience and  difcernment  now,  or  lefs 
charity  and  good-nature,  than  when  I 
firii  came  to  town  ?  for  then  I  thought- 
well,  in  the  main,  of  Lady  Betty 
Williams.  But  though  me  is  a  good- 
natured,  obliging  woman  ;  me  is  fo 
immeried  in  the  love  of  publick  diver - 
iions!  fo  fond  of  routs,  drums,  hur- 
ricanes— Blefs  me,  my  dear!  how 
learned  fhould  I  have  been  in  all  the 
gaieties  of  the  modern  life  ;  what  a  fine 
lady,  pofilbly  ;  had  I  not  been  carried 
into  more  rational  (however  to  me  they 
have  been  more  painful)  fcenes;  and 
had  I  followed  the  lead  of  this  lady, 
as  fhe  (kindly,  as  to  her  intention)  had 
tiengned  I  ihould ! 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Beauchamp  is 
to  introduce  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  on  ihtir  firft  vifit  to  the  two 
lifters. 

I  had 
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I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
my  coufms  and  I  are  to  attend  the 
good  Countefs  of  D.  for  one  half  hour, 
•  after  we  have  taken  leave  of  Lacly  Oli- 
via and  her  aunt. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  do  I  fhut  tip 
my  correfpondence  with  you  from  Lon- 
don. My  heart  beats  high  with  the 
hope  of  being  as  indulgently  received 
by  all  you,  my  deareil  friends,  as  I 
ufed  to  be  after  a  fliorter  abfence :  for 
I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  the  grateful, 
iluttjul,  andajfettionate 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

MISS     BYRON,     TO     LADY    G. 
SELSY    HOUSE,    MONDAY,  APRIL  24. 

TH  O  U  G  H  the  kind  friends  with 
whom  I  parted  at  Dunftable  were 
pleafed,  one  and  all,  to  allow  that  the 
correfpondence  which  is  to  pafs  be- 
tween my  dear  Lady  G.  and  their  Har- 
riet, ftiould  anfwer  the  juft  expecta- 
tions of  each  upon  her,  in  the  writing 
way  5  and  though  (at your  motion,  re* 
member,  not  at  mine)  they  promifed 
to  be  contented  with  hearing  read  to 
them  fuch  parts  of  my  letters  as  you 
fhall  think  proper  to  communicate ; 
vet  cannot  I  difpenfe  with  my  duty  to 
Lady  L.  my  Emily,  my  couiin  Reeves, 
and  Dr.  Bartlett.  Accordingly,  I 
write  to  them  by  this  poftj  and  I 
charge  you,  my  dear,  with  my  fmcere 
and  thankful  compliments  to  your 
Icrd,  and  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  for  their 
favours. 

What  an  agreeable  night,  in  the 
main,  was  Friday  night !  Had  we  not 
been  to  feparate  next  morning,  it  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  one  indeed  ! 

Is  not  my  siunt  Selby  an  excellent 
woman  ?  But  you  all  admired  her. 
She  admires  you  all.  I  will  tell  you 
another  time,  what  me  faid  of  jc«,  my 
dear,  in  particular. 

My  couiin  Lucy,  too — is  (he  not  an 
amiable  creature  ? — Indeed  you  all  were 
delighted  with  her.  But  I  take  plea- 
fure  in  recollecting  your  approbations 
of  one  I  fo  dearly  love.  She  is  as 
prudent  as  Lady  L.  and.now  our  Nan- 
cy is  ib  well  recovered,  as  chearful  as 
LadyG.  You  faid  you  would  pro- 
vide a  good  huiband  for  her  :  do  not 
target.  The  man>  whoever  he  be, 
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cannot  be  too  good  for  my  Lucy.  Nan  - 
cy  is  fuch  another  good  girl :  but  fo  I 
told  you. 

Well,  and  pray,  did  you  ever  meet 
with  fo  pleafant  a  man  as  my  uncle 
Selby  ?  What  mould  we  have  done, 
when  we  talked  6f  your  brother,  when 
we  talked  of  our  parting,  had  it  not 
been  for  him  ?  You  looked  upon  me 
every  now  and  then,  when  he  re- 
turned your  fmartnefs  upon  him,  as 
if  you  thought  I  had  let  him  know1 
fome  of  your  perverfeneffes  to  Lord 
G. — And  do  you  think  I  did  not?  In- 
deed I  did.  Can  you  imagine  that 
your  frank-hearted  Harriet,  who  hides 
not  from  her  friends  her  own  faults, 
fhould  conceal  yours  !  But  what  a  par- 
ticular character  is  yours  !  Every  bod/ 
blames  you,  that  knows  of  your  over- 
livelineiles  5  yet  every  body  loves  you 
— I  think,  for  your  very  faults.  Had! 
it  not  been  fo,  do  you  imagine  I  could 
ever  have  loved  you,  after  you  had  led 
Lady  L.  to  join  with  you,  on  a  cer- 
tain teazing  occasion?  —  My  uncle 
doats  upon  you  ! 

But  do  not  tell  Emily  that  my  cou~ 
fin  James  Selby  is  in  love  with  her, 
That  he  may  not,  on  the  fcore  of  the 
dear  girl's  fortune,  be  thought  pre- 
fumptuous,  let  me  tell  you,  that  he  is 
almoft  of  age;  and,  when  he  is,  comes 
into  poffeflion  of  an  handfome  eftate. 
He  has  many  good  qualities.  I  have, 
in  mort,  a  very  great  valvre  for  him  ? 
but  not  enough,  though  he  is  my  re- 
lation, to  wifh  him  my  frill  more  be- 
loved Emily.  Dear  creature!  methinks 
I  ftill  feel  her  parting  tears  on  my 
cheek  ! 

You  charge  me  to  be  as  minute,  in 
the  letters  I  write  to  you,  as  I  ufed  to 
be  to  my  friends  here :  and  you  pro-* 
mife  to  be  as  circumitantial  in  yours. 
I  will  fct  you  the  example  :  do  you  be 
fure  to  follow  it. 

We  baited  at  Stoney  Stratford.  I 
vas  afraid  how  it  would  be :  there 
were  the  two  bold  creatures,  Mr.  Grc- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fenwick,  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  A  handfome  collation,  as 
at  our  fetting  eur,  fo  now,  befpoke  by 
them,  was  fet  on  the  table.  How  they 
came  by  their  intelligence,  nobody 
knows :  we  were  all  concerned  to  fee 
them.  They  feemed  half  mad  for  joy. 
My  coufin  James  had  alighted  to  hand 
us  out ;  but  Mr.  Greville  was  fo  ear- 
ncft  to  offer  his  hand,  that  though  my 
covifis 
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cotifin  was  equally  ready,  I  thought  I 
could  not  deny,  to  his  foiicitude  for  the 
poor  favour,  Inch  a  mark  of  civility. 
Beficles,  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been 
diftinguifhing  him  for  more  than  a 
common  neighbour,  you  know.  Mr. 
Fenwick  took  the  other  hand,  when  I 
had  ftepped  out  of  the  coach,  and  then 
(with  to  much  pride,  as  made  me 
afhamed  of  myfelf)  they  hurried  me 
between  them,  through  the  inn-yard, 
and  into  the  room  they  had  engaged 
for  usj  blefiing  themfelves,  all  the 
way,  for  my  coming  down  Harriet 
Byron. 

I  looked  about,  as  if  for  the  dear 
friends  I  had  parted  with  at  Dunftable. 
This  is  not,1  thought  I,  *  fo  delight- 
ful an  inn  as  they  made  that — Now 
tbeyS  thought  I,  '  are  purfuing  their 
road  to  London,  as  we  are  ours 
to  Northampton.  But,  ah  !  where, 
where  is  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  at 
this  time  r  And  I  fighed  !  But  do 
rot  read  this,  and  fuch  ftrokes  as  this,  to 
any  body  but  Lord  and  Lady  L.— You 
won't,  you  fay — Thank  you,  Char- 
lotte.—I  will  call  you  Charlotte,  when 
I  tkink  of  it,  as  you  commanded  me. 
The  joy  we  had  at  Dunllable,  was 
eafy,  ferene,  deep,  full,  as  I  may  fay; 
it  was  the  joy  of  feniible  people  :  but 
ihe  joy  here  was  made  by  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, mad,  loud,  and  even  noify. 
They  hardly  were  able  to  contain  them- 
felves j  and  my  uncle,  and  coulm 
iames,  were  forced  to  be  loud,  to  be 
eard. 

Mr.  Orme,  good  Mr.  Orme,  when 
we  came  near  his  park,  was  on  the  high- 
way fide,  perhaps  near  the  very  ipot 
where  he  flood  to  fee  me  pafs  to  Lon- 
don fo  many  weeks  ago— Poor  man  ! 
—When  I  fir  ft  law  him,  (which  was 
before  the  coach  came  near,  for  I  look- 
ed out  only,  as  thinking  I  would  mark 
the  place  where  I  laft  beheld  him)  he 
looked  with  fo  difconfolate  an  air,  and 
fo  fixed,  that  I  compaflionately  faid  to 
inyfeif,  <  Surely  the  worthy  man  has 
'  not  been  there  ever  fmce  P 

I  twitched  the  firing  juft  in  time: 
the  coach  flopped.  «  Mr.  Orme,'  laid 
I,  «  How  do  you?  Well,  I  hope?— 
«  How  does  Mifs  Orme?' 

I  had  my  hand  on  the  coach  door. 
He  fnatched  it.  It  was  not  an  unwil- 
ling hand.  He  prcffed  it  with  his  lips. 
*  God  be  praiied,'  faid  he,  (with  a 
countenance,  O  how  altered  for  the 
better  1)  '  for  permitting  me  once  more 


'  to   behold  that  face— that  angelic^ 
'  face!'  he  faid. 

*  God  blefs  you,  Mr.  Orme  F  faid 
I:  *  I  am  glad  to  fee  you.     Adieu.' 

The  coach  drove  on.     *  Poor  Mr. 

*  Orme!'  faid  my  aunt. 

*  Mr.  Orme,  Lucy,'  faid  I,  {  don't 

*  look  fo  ill  as  you  wrote  he  was." 

«  His  joy  to  fee  you,'  returned  me : 
— '  But  Mr.  Orme  is  in  a  declining 

*  way/ 

Mr.  Greville,  on  the  coach  flopping, 
rode  back  juft  as  it  was  going  on  agam 
— And  with  a  loud  laugh — '  How 
'  the  d — 1  came  Orme  to  know  of 

*  your  coming,   Madam! — Poor  fel- 

*  low  !  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  flop 
'  your  coach  to  fpeak  to  the  ftatue." 
And  he  laughed  again.—  Nonfenfical! 
at  what  ? 

My  grandmamma  Shirley,  deareftof 
parents !  her  youth,  as  fhe  was  pleafecl 
to  fay,  renewed  by  the  expectation  of 
fo  foon  feeing  her  darling  child,  came 
(as  my  aunt  told  us,  you  know)  on 
Thurfday  night  to  Selby  Houfe,  to 
charge  her  and  Lucy  with  her  blefling 
to  me;  and  relblving  to  flay  there  to 
receive  me.  Our  beloved  Nancy  wa> 
alfo,  to  be  there  j  fo  were  two  other 
coufms,  Kitty  and  Patty  Holies,  good 
young  creatures ;  who,  in  my  abfence, 
had  attended  my  grandmamma  at  every 
convenient  opportunity,  and  whom  I 
alfo  found  here. 

When  we  came  within  fight  of  this 
houfe,  '  Now  Harriet/  faid  Lucy,  *  I 
fee  the  fame  kind  of  emotions  begin- 
ning to  arife  in  your  face  and  bo- 
fbm,  as  Lady  G.  told  us  you  mew- 
ed when  you  firfl  faw  your  aunt  at 
Dunftable.'—'  My  grandmamma  I1 
faid  I,  *  I  am  in  fight  of  the  dear  houfe 
that  holds  her:  I  hope  fhe  is  here. 
But  I  will  not  furprize  her  with  my 
joy  to  fee  her.  Lie  Hill,  throbbing, 
impatient  heart/ 

But  when  the  coach  fet  us  down  at 
the  inner  gate,  there,  in  the  outward- 
hall,  fat  my  blefTed  grandmamma.  The 
moment  I  beheld  her,  my  intended 
caution  forfook  me;  I  fprang  by  my 
aunt,  and  before  the  foot-ftep  could 
be  put  down,  flew,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  coach,  and  threw  myfelf  at  her 
feet,  wrapping  my  arms  about  her: 
«  Blefs,  blefs,'  faid  I,  '  your  Harriet  1" 
I  could  not,  at  the  moment,  fay  ano- 
ther word. 

*  Great  God  P  faid  the  pious  parent, 
her  hands  and  eye&  lifted  up,  '  Great 

4  God 
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c  God,  I  thank  thee!'  Then  folding 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  me  killed  my 
forehead,  my  cheek,  my  lips — '  God 
'  blefs  my  love  !  Pride  of  my  life !  the 

*  molt  precious  of  a  hundred  daugh- 

*  ters !  How  does  my  child — My  Har- 

*  riet — O  my  love  !— After  fuch  dan- 

*  gers,  fuch  trials,  fuch  haraffings— 
'  Once  more,  God  be  praifed  that  I 
'  clafp  to  my  fond  heait  my  Harriet!' 

*  Separate  them,  feparate  them,'  faid 
my  facetious  uncle,  (yet  he  had  tears 
in  his  eyes)  *  before  they  grow  toge- 
'  ther? — Madam,'  to  my  grandmamma, 
'  me  is  our  Harriet  as  well  as  yours  t 

*  let  us  welcome  \\\Q  fancy  girl  on  her 
'  re-entrance  into  thefe  doors  ! — Sau- 
'  cy,  I  fuppofe,  I  (hall  foon  find  her.' 

My  grandmamma  withdrew  her  fond 
arms,  *  Take  her,  take  her,'  faid  me, 
'  each  in  turn  :  but  I  think  I  never  can 

*  part  with  her  again.' 

My  uncle  faluted  me,  and  bid  me 
very  kindly  welcome  home — So  did 
every  one. 

How  can  I  return  the  obligations 
which  the  love  of  all  my  friends  lays 
upon  me  ?  To  be  good,  to  be  grateful, 
is  not  enough  ;  fmce  that  one  ought  to 
be  for  one's  own  fake.  Yet  how  can 
I  be  even  grateful  to  them  with  half  a 
heart.  Ah,  Lady  G.  Do  not  yoti 
think  I  look  filly  to  myfelf  ?  You  bid 
me  be  free  in  my  confeffions.  You 
promife  to  look  my  letters  over,  be- 
fore you  read  them  to  any  body  ;  and 
(o  mark  paffages  proper  to  be  kept  to 
yourfeif — Pray  do. 

Mr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Fenwick 
were  here  feparately,  an  hour  ago  :  I 
thanked  them  for  their  civility  on  the 
road,  and  not  uugracioi/Jly,  as  Mr. 
Greville  told  my  uncle,  as  to  him.  He 
was  not,  he  faid,  without  hop^s,  yet  j 
fmce  I  knew  not  how  to  be  ungrateful. 
Mr.  Greville  builds,  as  he  always  did, 
a.  merit  on  his  civility ;  and  by  that 
means  finks,  in  the  narrower  lover,  the 
claim  he  might  otherwife  make  to  the 
title  of  the  generous  neighbour. 

Miss  Orme  has  juft  been  here.  She 
could  not  help  throwing  in  a  word  for 
her  brother. 

You  will  guefs,  my  dear  Lady  G. 
at  the  fubjeft  of  our  converfatior.s  here, 
and  what  they  ivill  bet  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  for  a  week  to  come.  My 
grandmamma  is  better  in  health  than  I 
have  kngwn  her  for  a  year  or  two  jeaft, 
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The  health  of  people  in  years  can  mendL. 
but  flowly  j  and  they  are  flow  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  their  own  favour.  My 
grandmamma,  however,  allows  thatlhe 
is  better  between  thefe  few  days  paft  j 
but  attributes  the  amendment  to  her 
Harriet's  return. 

How  do  they  all  blefs,  revere,  extol, 
yo\ir  noble   broiher! — How  do   they 
wifh — And  how  do  they  regret — You 
know  what — Yet  how  ready  are  they1 
to  applaud   your  Harriet,  if  me  can 
hold  her  magnanimity,  in   preferring 
the   happinefs  of  Clementina  to   her 
own ! — My  grandmamma  and  aunt  are 
of  opinion,  that  I  Jbould;    and   they 
praife  me  for  the  generofity  of  my  ef- 
fort,   whether  the  fuperior  merits  of 
the  man  will  or  will  not  allow  me  to 
fucceed  in  it.     But  my  uncle,  my  Lu- 
cy,  and  my  Nancy,    from  their  un- 
bounded love  of  me,  think  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  narrower  j  and  believing 
it  will  go  hard  with  me,  fay,  it  is  hard. 
My  uncle,  in  particular,  fays,  the  very 
pretenfion    is     flight    and    nonfenfe : 
But,  however,  it  the  girl,'  added  he» 
can  parade  away  her  pafllon  for  an 
objecl  fo  worthy  ;  with  all  my  heart: 
it  will  be  but  juft,  that  the  roman- 
cing elevations,  which  fo  often  drive 
headftrong    girls    into     difficulties, 
mould  now  and  then   help  a   more 
difcreet  one  out  of  them.' 
Adieu,  my  beloved  Lady  G»     Re- 
peated compliments,  love,  thanks,  to 
my  Lord  and  Lady  L.  to  my  Emily, 
to   Dr.  Bartlett,  to   Mr.  Beauchamp, 
and  particularly  to  my  Lord  G.    Dear, 
dear  Charlotte,  be  good !   Let  me  be- 
feechyou  be  good!  If  you  are-fcotf,  you 
will  have  every  one  of  my  friends  again  <t 
you ;  for  thofe  of  them  who  met  you 
at  Dunflable  find  but  one  fault  in  my 
lord  :   it  is,  that  he  feeins  too  fond  of. 
a  wife,  who  by  her  archnefs  of  looks, 
and  half-faucy  turns  upon  him,  even, 
before  them,  evidently  mewed-—  Shall 
I  fay  what  ? 

But  I  fland  up  for  you,  my  dear. 
Your  gratitude,  your  gcneroiity,  your 
honour,  I  fav,  (and  why  fhoulq  I  not 
add  your  duty?)  v;iil  certainly  make 
you  one  of  th«  moft  obliging  o£  wives, 
to  the  mofl  affectionate  of  huibr'.nds. 

My  uncle  fays,  he  hopes  Ib  :  but 
though  he  adores  juu  for  .-.  friend,  and 
the  companion  of  a  lively  hour}  yet 
he  does  not  know  but  h.i  Daum  Sdby 
is /?/'// the  woiiran  whom  a  nun  fboulcl 
40  prefer 
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r  a  wife  :  '  And  ftte,'  faid  he, 
'  is  full  as  fancy  as  a  wife  need  to  be  ; 
'  though  I  think,  Harriet,  that  me 
"  has  not  been  the  lefs  dutiful  of  late 
'  for  jour  abfence.' 

Once  more,  adieu,   my  dear  Lady 
G,  and  continue  to  love  jour 

HARRIET  BYRON. 


LETTER  xxxm. 

LADY    G.    TO  MISS  BYRON. 

THURSDAY,    APftlL  1"]. 

EVE R  Y  one  of  the  Dunftable  par- 
ty fays,  that  you  are  a  grateful 
and  good  gii'l.  Beauchamp  can  talk 
of  nobody  elie  of  our  fex  :  I  believe 
in  my  conference  he  is  in  love  with 
you.  I  think  all  the  unprovided-for 
young  women,  wherever  you  come, 
mu  it  hate  you.  Were  you  never  by  fur- 

}>me  carried  into  the  chamber  of  a 
'riend  labouring  in  the  fmall-p'ox  in 
tbe  infe6Hous  ftage  of  it? — O,  but  I 
think  you  once  laid  you  had  had  that 
tAiftemper.  Exit  yoxir  mind,  Harriet, 
%vere  your  face  to  be  ruined,  would 
make  you  admirers.  The  fellows  who 
could  think  of  preferring  even  fuch  a 
face  to  fuch  a  heart,  may  be  turned 
«sver  to  the  clafs  of  infignificants. 

h  not  your  aunt  Selby,  you  afk,  an 
excellent  woman  ? — She  is.  I  admire 
her,  but  I  am  very  angry  with  you  for 
deferring  to  another  time  acquainting 
me  with  what  me  faid  of  me.  When 
we  are  taken  with  any  body,  we  love 
they  fhould  be  taken  with  us.  Teaz- 
Ing  Harriet !  You  know  what  an  im- 
S7.cdtTnte  quantity  of  curiofity  I  have. 
Never  i'erve  me  fo  again  ! 

I  am  in  love  with  your  coufin  Lucy. 
Were  cither  Fenwick  or  Greville 
good  enough — But  they  are  not.  I 
think  flie  lhall  have  Mr.  Orme.  Nan- 
cy, you  fay,  is  fuch  another  good  girl. 
I  don't  doubt  it.  Is  me  not  your  cou- 
iin,  and  Lucy's  filter?  But  I  cannct 
undertake  for  every  good  girl  who  wants 
a  hiifbrmd.  I  wiih  I  had  feen  Lucy  a 
icrtrn-ht  ago :  then  Nancy  might  have 
had  Mr.  Crnie,  and  Lucy  ihould  have 
had  Lord  G.  Me  admires  her  greatly. 
Ar,d  do  you  think  that  a  man,  who  at 
iha.t  time  pro  felled  for  me  ib  much 
love  and  fervice,  and  all  that,  would 
have  iaupled  to  oblige  me,  had  I  (as 


I  eafily  fliould)  proved  to  him,  tli.it  h? 
would  liave  been  a  much  happier  mail 
than  he  could  hope  to  be  with  Some- 
body elfe  ? 

Your  uncle  is  a  pleafant  man  :  but 
tell  him  I  fay,  that  the  man  would  be 
out  of  his  wits*  that  did  not  make  the 
preference  he  docs  in  favour  of  his 
Dame  Selby,  as  he  calls  her.  Tell 
him  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  in  return  for 
his  plain  dealing,  that  I  fay,  he  Jlu- 
dies  too  much  for  his  pleafantries  :  he 
is  continually  hunting  for  occafions  to 
be  fmnrt.  I  have  heard  my  father  fay, 
that  this  was  the  fault  of  fome  wits  of 
his  acquaintance,  whom  he  ranked 
among  the  wit-lings  for  it.  If  you 
think  it  will  mortify  him  more,  you 
inay  tell  him  '(for  I  am  very  revenge- 
ful when  I  think  myfelf  affronted)  that 
were  I  at  liberty,  which,  God  help 
me,  I  am  not !  I  would  fooner  chute 
for  a  hufband  the  man  I  have  (poor 
foul  as  I  now  and  then  think  him)  than 
fuch  a  teazing  creature  as  himfelf, 
\\ereboth  in  iny  power,  and  both  of  an 
age.  And  I  mould  have  this  good  rea- 
fon  for  my  preference :  youruncle  and  I 
mould  have  beea  too  much  alike,  and 
fo  been  jealous  of  each  other's  wit ; 
whereas  I  can  make  my  honeft  Lord 
G.  look  about  him  and  admire  me 
ftrangely  whenever  I  pleafe. 

But  I  am,  it  feems,  a  peribn  of  a 
particular  character.  Every  one,  you 
fay,  loves  me,  yet  blames  me.  Odd 
characters,  my  dear,  are  needful  to 
make  even  characters  mine.  You 
good  girls  would  not  be  valued  as  you 
are,  if  there  were  not  bad  ones.  Hava 
you  not  heard  it  faid,  that  all  human 
excellence  is  but  comparative  ?  Pray 
allow  of  the  contrail.  You,  I  am 
fure,  ought.  You  are  an  ungrateful 
creature,  if,  whenever  you  think  of 
my  ovcr-livelineiTes,  as  you  call  'em, 
you  don't  drop  a  curtfey,  and  fay, 
you  are  obliged  to  me. 

But  ftill  the  attack  made  upon  you 
in  your  drefllng-room  at  Colnebrook, 
by  my  filter  and  me,  fticks  in  your  fto- 
rnach — And  why  fo  ?  Wre  were  wil- 
ling to  Ihcw  you,  that  we  were  not  the 
July  people  you  muft  hive  thought  us, 
had  we  not  been  able  to  diftinguiih  light 
from  darkncfs.  Ycu,  who  ever  were, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  f»  ankeft-heartecl 
giris  in  Britain,  and  admired  for  the 
eafe  and  dignity  given  ycu  by  thnr 
fianknefs,  were  growing  auk  ward, 
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nay  difhoneft.  Your  gratitude !  your 
..gratitude  !  was  the  dull  you  wanted  to 
throw  into  our  eyes,  that  we  might  not 
fee  that  you  were  governed  by  a  (trong- 
cr  motive.  You  called  us  your  friends, 
your  fitters,  but  treated  us  not  as 
either;  and  this  man,  and  that,  and 
t'other,  you  could  refufe ;  and  why  ? 
No  reafon  given  for  it ;  and  we  were 
to  be  popt  off  with  your  gratitude, 
truly! — We  were  to  believe  juft  what 
you  faid,  and  no  more  ;  nay,  not  fo 
much  as  you  faid.  But  we  were  not 
fo  implicit.  ,Nor  would  yc-uy  in  our 
cafe,  have  beeii  fo. 

But  you,   perhaps,  would  not  have 
violently    broken    in     upon    a    poor 
thing,  who  thought  we   were   blind, 
becaufe     (lie     was    not   willing    we 
ftiould  fee. — May  be   not:   but  then, 
irt.that  cafe,  we  were  honefter  than  you 
would  have  been  ;  that's  all.     '  Here/ 
faid  1,   •  Lady  L.    is   this  poor    girl 
aukw.irdly    ftruggling    to     conceal 
what  every  body  lees  ;  and,  feeing-, 
applauds  her  for.  themanconfidered".' 
Yes,    Harriet,    the  man   confidered  j 
>e  pleafed  to  take  that  in  :]   '  Let  us, 
in  pity,  relieve  her.     She  is  thought 
to  be  frank,  open-hearted.,  commu- 
nicative ;  nay,  fhe  paffes  herfelf  upon 
us  in  thole  characters  :  fhe  fees   we 
keep   nothing   from  her.      She  has 
been  acquainted  -with  jour  love  be- 
fore wedlock  ;  with  my  folly,  in  re- 
lation to  Anderfon :  fhe  had  carried 
her  head  above  a  fcore  or  two  of  men 
not  contemptible.  She  fits  enthroned 
among  us,  while  we  make  but  com- 
mon  figures   at  her    footftool :    fhe 
calls  us   fifters,  friends,  and  twenty 
pretty,  names.     Let  us  acquaint  her, 
that  we  fee  into  her  heart ;  and  why 
Lord  D.  and  others  are  fo  indifferent 
with  her.    If  fhe  is  ingenuous,  let  us 
fpare  her  ;  if  not,  leave  me  to  punifh 
her — Yet  we  will  keep  up  her  punc- 
tilio as  to  our  brother  ;  we  will  leave 
him   to   make  his  own  difcoveries. 
She  may  confide  in  his   politenefs  } 
and  the  refult  will  be  happier    for 
hsr  j  becaufe  fhe  will  then  be  under 
no  reftraint  to  us,   and   her   native 
freedom  of  heart  may  again  take  it's 
courfe.' 

*  Agreed,  agreed,'  faid  Lady  L. — 
And  arm  in  arm,  we  entered  your 
dreffing-room,  difmiffed  the  maid,  and 
began  the  attack-— And,  O  Harriet'. 
how  ycu.hefitated,  paraded,  fooled  on 
with  us,  before  you  came  to  confef- 


fion !  Indeed  you  deferved  not  the 
mercy  we  fhewed  you — So,  child,  you 
had  better  to  have  let  this  part  of  your 
ftory  fleep  in  peace. 

You  bid  me  not  tell  Emily,  that 
your  coufin  is  in  love  with  her  :  but 
I  think  I  will.  Girls  begin  very  early 
to  look  out  for  admirers.  It  is  better, 
in  order  to  ftay  her  ftomach,  to  fincj 
out  one  for  her.  than  that  fhe  fhould  find 
out  one  for  herfelf:  efpecially  when  the 
man  is  among  ourfelves,  as  I  may  fay> 
and  both  are  in  our  own  management, 
and  at  diftance  from  each  other.  Emily 
is  a  good  girl  j  but  fhe  has  fufcepti- 
bilities  already  :  and  though  I  would 
not  encourage  her,  as  yet,  to  look  out 
of  herfelf  for  happinefs,  yet  I  would 
give  her  confequence  with  herfelf,  and 
at  the  fame  time  let  her  fee,  that  there- 
could  be  no  mention  rn^de  of  any  thing 
that  related  to  her,  but  what  fhe 
fhould  be  acquainted  with.  Dear  girl* 
I  love  her  as  well  as  you,  and  I  pity 
her  too  :  for  fhe,  as  well  as  Somebody 
elfe,  will  have  difficulties  to  contencj 
with,  which  fhe  will  not  know  eaiily 
how  to  get  over;  though  flie  can  in 
a  flame  fo  young,  generoufly  prefer  the 
intereft  of  a  more  excellent  woman  tc» 
her  own. — There,  Harriet,  is  a  grave 
paragraph;  you'll  like  me  for  it. 

You  are  a  very  reflecting  girl,  in 
mentioning  tome,  fo  particularly,  your 
behaviour  to  your  Grevilles,  Fen- 
wicks,  and  Ormes.  What  is  that  but 
faying,  *  See,  Charlotte  !  I  am  a  much 
'  more  complaifant  creature  to  the 
'  men,  no  one  of  which  I  intend  to 
*  have,  than  you  are  to  your  hnfband  !' 

What  a  pious  woman,  indeed,  mult 
be  your  grandmamma,  that  fhe  could 
fufpend  her  joy,  her  Jong  ahfent  darl- 
ing at  her  feet,  till  fhe  had  firft  thanked 
God  for  reftoring  her  to  her  arms! 
But  in  this  inftance  we  fee  the  force  of 
habitual  piety.  Though  no\  fo  good 
as  I  fhould  be  myfelf,  I  revere  thofs 
who  are  fo  ;  and  that  I  hope  you  will 
own  is  no  bad  fign. 

Well,  but  now  for  ourfelves,  and 
thofe  about  us. 

Lady  Olivia  has  written  a  letter 
from  Windfor  to  Lady  L.  It  is  iu 
French  ;  extremely  polite.  She  pro- 
mifes  to  write  to  me  from  Oxford. 

Lady  Anne  S.  made  me  a  viiit  this 
morning.  She  was  more  concerned 
than  I  wifhed  to  fee  her,  on  my  con- 
firming the  report  fhe  had  heard  of  my 
brother's  being  gone  abroad.  I  railli  - 
4  D  a  e* 
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ed  her  a  little  too  freely,  as  it  was  be- 
fore Lord  G.  and  Lord  L.  I  never 
\vas  better  rebuked  than  by  her  ;  for 
fhe  took  out  her  pencil,  and  on  the 
cover  of  a  letter  wrote  thefe  lines  from 
Shakefpeare,  and  flid  them  into  my 
hand — 

*  And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  afundcr, 
'  To  join  with   men  in  fcorning  your   poor 

«  friend  ? 
'  It  is  not  friendly  ;  'tis  not  maidenly  : 

*  Our/fX,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
'  Tho'  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.' 

I  never,  my  dear,  told  you  how 
fl-cely  this  lady  and  I  have  talked  of 
love:  but,  freely  "as  we  had  talked,  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  matter  lay  fo 
deep  in  her  heart.  I  knew  not  how  to 
tell  her  that  my  brother  had  laid,  It 
could  not  be.  I  could  have  wept  over 
her  when  I  read  this  paper ;  and  I 
owned  myfelf  by  a  whifper  juftly  re- 
buked. She  charged  me  not  to  let  any 
man  fee  this ;  particularly  not  either 
of  thofe  prefent :  and  do_yow,  Harriet, 
keep  what  I  have  written  of  Lady 
Anne  to  yoxirfelf. 

3Vly  aunt  Eleanor  has  written  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  me  from  York.  Sir 
Charles,  it  feems,  had  acquainted  her 
with  Lord  G.'s  day  [not  my  day,  Har- 
riet!  that  is  not  the  phrafe,  I 'hope!] 
as  foon  as  he  knew  it  himfelf  j  and  as 
fhe  writes,  fuppofing  that  I  was  ac- 
tually offered  on  it.  Women  are  vic- 
tims on  thefe  occafions  :  I  hope  you'll 
allow  me  that.  My  brother  has  made 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  acquaint  his  fa- 
ther's fifter  witli  every  matter  of  con- 
fequence  to  the  family ;  and  now,  fhe 
fays,  that  both  her  nieces  are  fo  well 
difpofed  of,  fne  will  come  to  town 
very  quickly  to  fee  her  new  relations 
and  us  }  and  defires  we  will  make  room 
for  her.  And  yet  fhe  owns,  that  my 
brother  has  informed  her  of  his  being 
obliged  to  go  abroad  ;  and  fhe  fuppofes 
him  gone.  As  he  is  the  beloved  of 
her  heart,  I  wonder  fhe  thinks  of  mak- 
ing this  vifit  now  he  is  abfcnt :  but 
"we  (hall  all  be  glad  to  fee  my  aunt 
Nell.  She  is  a  good  creature,  though 
an  old  maid;  I  hope  the  old  lady  has 
not  utterly  loft  either  her  invention,  or 
memory  5  and  then,  between  both,  I 
(hall  be  entertained  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  love- (lories  of  the  laft  age,  and 
perhaps  of  feme  dangers  and efcapes, 


which  may  ferve  as  warnings  far 
Emily.  Alas !  alas  !  they  will  com« 
too  late  for  your  Charlotte ! 

I  have  written  already  the  longeft 
letter  that  ever  I  wrote  in  my  life  :  yet 
it  is  prating,  and  to  you,  to  whom  I 
love  to  prate.  I  have  not  near  done. 

You  bid  me  be  good ;  and  you 
threaten  me,  if  I  am  not,  with  the  ill 
opinion  of  all  your  friends :  but  I  have 
fuch  an  unaccountable  bias  for  rogue- 
ry, or  what  fhall  I  call  it  ?  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  iinpoflible  for  me  to  take 
your  advice.  I  have  been  examining 
myfelf.  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  me,  that  I  cannot  fee  my  honelt 
man  in  the  fame  advantageous  light  in 
which  he  appears  to  every  body  elfe  ? 
Yet  I  do  not,  in  my  heart,  diilike  him. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  not,  were  I  to 
look  about  me,  far  and  wide,  the  man 
I  would  have  wifhed  to  have  called 
mine,  rather  than  him.  But  he  is  fo  im- 
portant about  trifles ;  fo  nimble,  yet 
fo  llow:  he  is  fo  fenfible  of  his  own 
intention  to  pleafe,  and  has  fo  many  an- 
tick  motions  in  his  obligingnefs  j  that 
I  cannot  forbear  laughing  at  the  very 
time  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  reward 
him  with  a  gracious  approbation. 

I  muft  fool  on  a  little  while  longer, 
I  believe  :  permit  me,  Harriet,  fo  to 
do,  as  occaiions  arife. 

%          % 

AN  inftance,  an  inftance  in  point, 
Harriet.  Let  me  laugh  as  I  write.  I 
did  at  the  time.—*  What  do  you  laugh 

*  at,  Charlotte?'—- Whythispoorman, 
or,  as  I  mould  rather  fay,  this  lord  and 
mafter  of  mine,  has  juft  left  me.     He 
has  been  making  me  both  a  compli- 
ment and  a  prefent.     And  what  do 
you  think  the  compliment  is  ?  Why, 
if  I  pleafe,    he  will  give  away    to    a 
virtuofo  friend,  his  collection  of  moths 
and  butterflies  :  I  once,  he  remember- 
ed, raillied  him  upon  them.     '  And 

by  what  ftudy,'  thought  I,  *  wilt 
thou, honeft  man,  fupply  their  place? 
If  thou  haft  a  talent  this  way,  pur- 
fne  it ;  fince  perhaps  thou  wilt  not 
mine  in  any  other.'  And  the  -heft 
any-thing,  you  know,  Harriet,  carries 
v/ith  it  the  appearance  of  excellence. 
Nay,  he  would  alfo  part  with  his  col- 
lection of  mells,  if  I  had  no  objection. 
*  To  whom,  my  lord  ?'— He  haJ 
not  refolved. — *  Why  then,  only  as 

*  Emily  is  too  little  of  a  child,  or  you 

*  might  give  them    to  her.' — *  Too 

<  little 
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*  Hi  tie  of  a    child,  Madam!*   and  a 
great  deal  of   buftle  and   importance 
took  pofFeflion  of  his  features—*  Let 
'  me  tell  you,  Madam — '    *   I  won't 
'  let  you,  my  lord  !'  and  I  laughed. 

<  Well,  Madam,  I  hope  here  is 
'  fomething  coming  up  that  you  will 

*  not  difdain  to  accept  of  yourfelf.' 
Up  came,  groaning  under  the  weight, 

or  rather  under  the  care  of  two  fer- 
vants  with  baikets,    a  fine  let  of  old 

J'apan  china  with  brown   edges,    be- 
ieve  me.     They  fat  down  their  baf- 
kets,  and  withdrew. 

Would  you  not  have  been  delighted, 
Harrfet,  to  fee  my  lord  bufying  him- 
felf  ih  taking  out,  and  putting  in  the 
windows,  one  at  a  time,  the  cups, 
plates,  jars,  and  faucers,  rejoicing  and 
parading  over  them,  and  fliewing  his 
connoifleurftiip  to  his  motionlefs  ad- 
miring wife,  in  comijnending  this  and 
the  other  piece  as  a  beauty  ?  And  when 
he  had  done,  taking  the  liberty y  as  he 
phrafed  itx  half  fearful,  half  refolute, 
to  falute  his  bride  for  his  reward ;  and 
then  pacing  backwards  feveral  fteps, 
with  fuch  a  ftrut  and  a  crow — I  fee 
him  yet? — Indulge  me,  Harriet! — I 
burft  into  a  hearty  laugh  ;  I  could  not 
help  it :  and  he,  reddening,  looked 
round  himfelf,  and  round  himfelf,  to 
lee  if  any  thing  was  amifs  in  his  garb. 
'  The  man,  the  man!  honeft  friend,' 
I  could  have  faid,  but  had  too  much 
reverence  for  my  hufband,  '  is  the  od- 

*  dity!   Nothing  amifs  in  the  garb.'   I 
quickly  recollected   myfelf,  however, 
and   put  him  into   good  humour,  by 
proper  marks  of  my  gracious  accept- 
ance.    On  reflection,  I  could  not  bear 
myfelf  for  vexing  the  honeft  man  when 
he  had  meant  to  oblige  me. 

How  foon  I  may  relapfe  again,  I 
know  not. — O  Harriet!  Why  did  you 
befeech  me  to  be  good  ?  I  think  in  my 
heart  I  have  the  ftronger  inclination 
to  be  bad  for  tt!  You  call  me  perverfe : 
if  you  think  me  fo,  bid  me  be  faucy, 
bid  me  be  bad ;  and  I  may  then,  like 
other  good  wives,  take  the  contrary 
courfe  for  the  fake  of  dear  contradic- 
tion. 

Shew  not,  however,  (I  in  turn  be- 
feech you}  to  your  grandmamma  and 
aunt,  fuch  parts  of  this  letter  as  would 
make  them  defpife  me.  You  fay,  you 
ftand  up  for  me ;  I  have  need  of  your 
advocatefhip  •.  never  let  me  want  it. 
And  do  I  not,  after  a$,  do  a  greater 


credit  to  my  good  man,  when  I  can  fo 
heartily  laugh  in  the  wedded  ftate, 
than  if  I  were  to  fit  down  with  my  fin- 
ger in  my  eye  ? 

I  have  taken  your  advice,  and  pre- 
fented  my  fifter  with  my  half  of  tha 
jewels.  I  defired  her  to  accept 
them,  as  they  were  my  mother'1  s,  and 
for  her  lake.  This  gave  them  a  value 
with  her,  more  than  equal  to  their 
worth ;  but  Lord  L.  is  uneafy,  and 
declares  he  will  not  fuffer  Lady  L. 
long  to  lie  under  the  obligation.  Were 
every  one  of  family  in  South  Britain 
and  North  Britain  to  be  as  generous 
and  difmterefted  as  Lord  L.  and  our 
family,  the  union  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  ifland  would  be  compleat. 
*  * 

LORD  help  this  poor  obliging  man! 
I  wifh  I  don't  love  him,  at  laft.  He 
has  taken  my  hint,  and  has  prefented 
his  collection  of  fhells  (a  very  fine  one, 
he  fays,  it  is)  to  Emily  ;  and  they  two 
are  actually  bulled  (and  will  be  for  an. 
hour  or  two,  I  doubt  not)  in  admiring 
them  ;  the  one  ftrutting  over  the  beau- 
ties, in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
prefent  5  the  other  curtfcying  ten  times 
in  a  minute,  to  mew  her  gratitude. 
Poor  man  !  When  his  virtuofo  friend 
has  got  his  butterflies  and  moths,  I  am 
afraid  he  muft  let  up  a  turner's  mop 
for  employment.  If  he  loved  reading, 
I  could,  when  our  viliting  hurries  are 
over,  fet  him  to  read  to  me  the  new 
things  that  come  out,  while  I  knot  or 
work  j  and,  if  he  loved  writing,  to  copy 
the  letters  which  pafs  between  you  and 
me,  and  thofe  for  you  which  I  expect 
with  fo  much  impatience  from  my  bro- 
ther by  means  of  Dr.  Bartlett.  I  think 
he  fpells  pretty  well,  for  a  lord. 

I  have  no  more  to  fay,  at  prefent, 
but  compliments,  without  number  or 
meafure,  to  all  you  fo  defervedjy  love 
and  honour ;  as  well  thofe  I  have  not 
feen,  as  thofe  I  have. 

Only  one  thing:  reveal  to  me  all 
the  fecrets  of  y©ur  heart,  and  how 
that  heart  is  from  time  to  time  affe£lcdj 
that  I  may  know  whether  you  are  ca- 
pable of  that  greatnefii  of  mind  in  a 
love-cafe,  that  you  fiiew  in  all  others. 
We  will  all  allow  you  to  love  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon.  Thofe  who  do, 
give  honour  to  themfelves,  if  the«r 
eyes  ftop  not  at  perfon,  his  having  fo 
many  advantages.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  I  make  no  apologies,  and  never 

did, 
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did,  for  praifing  my  brother,  as  any 
other  lover  of  him  might  do. 

Let  me  know  every  thing  how  and 
about  your  fellows,  too.  Ah  !  Har- 
riet, you  make  not  the  ufe  of  power 
that  I  would  have  done  in  your  iltua- 
tion.  I  was  half-forry  when  my  hur- 
rying brother  made  me  difmifs  Sir 
Walter  ;  and  yet,  to  have  but  two 
danglers  after  one,  are  poor  doings  for 
a  fine  lady.  Poorer  flijl,  to  have  but 
one! 

Here  is  a  letter  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Adieu.  I  was  loth  to  come  to  the 
name :  but  defer  it  ever  fo  long,  I  nuift 
fubfcribe,  at  laft, 

CHARLOTTE  G. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

MISS  JERVOIS,    TO  MISS  BYRON*. 

MONDAY,    MAY   I. 

OMy  deareft,  my  honoured  Mifs 
Byron,  hew  you  have  fhmned 
your  Emily  by  fending  a  letter  to  her; 
inch  a  fweet  letter  too !  before  I  have 
paid  my  duty  to  you,  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  ail  your  love  to  me,  and  all 
your  kind  inftru&ions.  But  I  began 
once,  twice,  and  thrice,  and  wrote  a 
great  deal  each  time,  but  could  not 
pleafe  myfelf :  you,  Madam,  arefucb 
a  writer,  and  I  am  fuch  a  poor  thing 
at  my  pen  ! — But  I  know  you  will  ac- 
cept the  heart.  And  fo  rny  very  diffi- 
dence fhews  pride;  fmce  it  cannot  be 
expected  from  me  to  be  a  fine  writer  : 
and  yet  this  very  letter  I  forefee  will 
"be  the  worfe  for  my  diffidence,  and 
not  the  better:  for  I  don't  like  this 
beginning^  neither — But  come,  it  fliall 
go.  Am  I  not  ufed  to  your  good- 
nefs  ?  And  do  you  not  bid  me  prattle 
to  you,  in  my  letters,  as  I  ufed  to  do 
in  your  drefling-room  ?  O  what  fweet 
advice  have  you,  and  do  you  return 
for  my  filly  prate?  And  fo  I  will 
begin. 

And  nvas  you  grieved  at  parting 
with  your  Emily  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing ?  I  am  fure  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at  parting  with  you.  I  could 
not  help  crying  all  the  way  to  town  ; 
and  Lady  G.  med  tears  as  well  as  I  ; 
and  fo  did  Lady  L.  feveral  times  ;  and 


f:;id,  you  were  the  lovelieft, 
lady  in  the  world.  And  we  all  praifed 
likewifeyour  aunt,  your  couiin  Lucy, 
and  young  Mr.  Selby;  how  good  are 
all  your  relations  !  They  muft  be  good! 
And  Lord  L.  and  Lord  G.  for  men, 
were  as  much  concerned  as  we,  at 
parting  with  you.  Mr.  Reeves  was 
fo  dull  all  the  way ! — Poor  Mr.  Reeves, 
he  was  very  dull.  And  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,,  be  praifed  you  to  the  very 
fkies ;  and  in  fuch  a  pretty  manner  too ! 
Next  to  my  guardian,  I  think  Mr. 
Beauchamp  is  a  very  agreeable  man. 
I  fancy  ihefe  noble  fitters,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  don't  like  him  fo  well 
as  their  brother  does :  perhaps  that 
may  be  the  reafon  out  of  je^loufy,  a$ 
I  may  fay,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  my 
obfervation.  But  they  are  vaftly  civil 
to  him,  neverthelefs ;  yet  they  never 
praife  him  when  his  back  is  turned; 
and  they  do  others  who  can't  fay  half 
the  good  things  that  he  fays. 

Well,  but  enough  or  Air.  Beau- 
champ.  My  guardian!  my  gracious, 
my  kind  and  indulgent  guardian !  who, 
that  thinks  of  him,  can  praife  any 
body  elfe  ? 

O  Madam  !  where  is  he  now?  God 
protect  and  guide  my  guardian,  where  - 
ever  he  goes  !  This  is  my  prayer  firft 
and  laft,  and  I  can"t  tell  how  often  in 
the  day.  I  look  for  him  in  every  place 
I  havefeen  him  in;  [And  pray  tell  me, 
Madam,  did  not  you  do  fo  when  he  had 
left  us?]  and  when  I  can't  find  him, 
I  do  fo  figh  ! — What  a  pleafure,  yet 
what  a  pain,  is  there  in  fighing,  when 
I  think  of  him!  Yet  I  know  I  am  an 
innocent  girl.  And  this  I  am  fure  of, 
that  I  wiiii  him  to  be  the  hufband  of 
but  one  woman  in  the  whole  world; 
and  that  is  you :  but  then  my  next  wifh 
is — You  knew  what — Ah,  my  Mifs 
Byron  !  you  muft  let  me  live  with  you 
and  my  guardian,  if  you  fliould  ever 
be  Lady  Grandifon. 

But  here,  Madam,  are  fad  doings 
fometimes  between  Lord  and  Lady  G. 
I  am  very  angry  at  her  often  in  my 
heart;  yet  I  cannot  help  laughing  now 
and  then  at  her  out  of  the  way  layings. 
Is  not  her  character  a  very  new  one  ? 
Or  are  there  more  fuch  young  wives? 
I  could  not  do  as  flie  does,  were  I  to 
be  queen  of  the  globe.  Every  body 


*  The  letter  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  as  well  as-thofe  written  by  Mifs  Byron  to  her 
cc^fb  Reeves,  Lady  L.  &c.  and  theirs  in  return,  are  omitted. 

blames 
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her.  She  will  make  my  lord 
not  love  her,  at  laft.  Don't  you  think 
fo  ?  And  then  what  will  fhe  get  by  her 
wit? 

%          # 

JUST  this  moment  fhe  came  into 
my  clofet — '  Writing,  Emily  ?'  faid 
ihe:  '  To  whom?' — I  told  her. — 
'  Don't  tell  tales  out  of  fchool,  Emily.' 
—I  wasfo  afraid  that  fhe  would  have 
alked  to  fee  what  I  had  written  :  but 
ihe  did  not.  To  1*J  lure  me  is  very 
polite,  and  knows  what  belongs  to 
herfelf  and  every  body  elfe  :  to  be  un- 
generous, as  you  once  faid,  to  her 
hufband  only,  that  is  a  very  fad  thing 
to  think  of. 

Well,  but  I  would  give  any  thing 
to  know  if  you  think  what  I  have 
written  tolerable,  before  I  go  any  far- 
ther: but  I  will  go  on  this  way,  fince 
I  cannot  do  better.  Bad  is  my  beft; 
but  you  fhall  have  quantity,  I  warrant, 
fmce  you  bid  me  write  long  letters. 

But  I  have  feen  my  mother:  it  was 
but  yefterday.  She  was  in  a  mercer's 
mop  in  Covent  Garden.  I  was  in  Lord 
L.'s  chariot ;  only  Anne  was  with  me. 
Anne  law  her  firft ;  I  alighted,  and 
aflced  her  blefTing  in  the  fhop :  I  am 
lure  I  did  right.  She  bleffed  me,  and 
called  me  dear  love.  I  ftaid  till  ihe 
had  bought  what  fhe  wanted,  and  then 
I  Hid  down  the  money,  as  if  it  were 
her  own  doing;  and  glad  I  was  I  had 
fo  much  about  me  :  it  came  but  to  four 
guineas.  I  begged  her,  fpeaking  low, 
to  forgive  me  for  fo  doing:  an<T find- 
ing fhe  was  to  go  home  as  far  as  Soho, 
and  had  thoughts  of  having  a  hackney- 
coach  called,  I  gave  Anne  money  for 
a  coach  for  herfelf,  and  waited  on  my 
mother  to  her  own  lodgings ;  and  it 
being  Lord  L.'s  chariot,  ihe  was  fo 
good  as  to  difpenfe  with  my  alighting. 
She  blefled  my  guardian  all  the  way, 
and  blefled  me.  She  faid,  fhe  would 
not  afk  me  to  come  and  fee  her,  be- 
caufe  it  might  not  be  thought  proper., 
as  my  guardian  was  abroad  :  but  fhe 
hoped,  fhe  might  be  allowed  to  come 
and  fee  me  foraetimes.— — Was  me  not 
very  good,  Madam  ?  But  my  guar- 
dian's goodnefs  makes  every  body 
good. — O  that  my  mamma  had  been 
always  the  fame !  I  fhould  have  been 
but  too  happy. 

God  blefs  my  guardian,  for  putting 
me  on  enlarging  her  power  to  live 
hacdfbmcly.  Only  as  a  coach  brings 


on  other  charges,  people  muft  live  ac- 
cordingly, or  be  difcredited,  inftead 
of  credited,  by  it;  or  I  fhould  hope  the 
additional  two  hundred  a  year  might 
afford  her  one.  Yet  one  does  not 
know  but  Mr.  O'Hara  may  have  been 
in  debt  before  he  married  her;  and  I 
fancy  he  has  people  who  hang  upon 
him.  But,  it  it  pleafes  God,  I  will 
not  when  I  am  at  age,  and  have  a 
coach  of  my  own,  fuffer  my  mother  to> 
walk  on  foot.  What  a  bleffing  is  it, 
to  have  a  guardian  that  will  fecond 
every  good  purpofe  of  one's  heart! 

Lady  Olivia  is  rambling  about ;  and 
I  fuppofe  fhe  will  wait  here  in  Eng- 
land till  Sir  Charles's  return :  but  I 
am  fure  he  never  will  have  her.  A 
wicked  wretch,  with  her  poniards ! 
Yet  it  is  pity !  She  is  a  fine  woman. 
But  I  bate  her  for  her  expectation,  as 
well  as  for  her  poniard.  And  a  wo- 
man to  leave  her  own  country,  to  feek 
for  a  hufband !  I  could  die  before  I 
could  do  fo !  though  to  fuch  a  man  as 
my  guardian.  Yet  once  I  thought  I 
could  have  liked  to  have  lived  with  her 
at  Florence.  She  has  fomegood  quali- 
ties, and  is  very  generous,  and  in  the 
main  well  efteemed  in  her  own  coun- 
try; every  body  knew  me  loved  my 
guardian  :  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
is ;  nobody  blamed  her  for  it,  vaft  as 
the  difference  in  fortune  then  was. 
But  that  is  the  glory  of  being  a  vir- 
tuous man :  to  love  him  is  a  credit, 
inftead  of  a  fhame.  O  Madam  !  Who 
would  not  be  virtuous  ?  And  that  not 
only  for  their  own,  but  for  their  friends 
fakes,  if  they  loved  their  friends,  and 
wifhed  them  to  be  well  thought  of? 

Lord  W.  is  very  defaous  to  haflen 
his  wedding. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  fays,  that  all  the* 
Mansfield's  (he  knows  them)  blefs  my 
guardian  every  day  of  their  lives ;  and 
their  enemies  tremble.  He  has  com- 
miflions  from  my  guardian  to  enquire 
and  a£t  in  their  caufe,  that  no  time 
may  be  loft  to  do  them  fervice  againft 
his  return. 

We  have  had  another  vifit  from  Lady 
Beauchamp,  and  have  returned  it.  She 
is  very  much  pleafed  with  us :  you  fee 
I  fay  us.     Indeed  my  two  dear  ladies 
are  very  good  to  me ;  but  I  have  no 
merit;  it  is  all  for  their  brother's  fake. 
Mr.  Beauchainp  tells  us,  juft  now, 
that  his  mother-in-law  has  joined  with 
his?  father,  at  their  own  motion,  to  fet- 
tle 
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tie  loool.  a  year  upon  him.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart:  are  not 
you  ?  he  is  all  gratitude  upon  it.  He 
fays,  that  he  will  redouble  his  endea- 
vours to  oblige  her;  and  that  his  gra- 
titude to  her,  as  well  as  his  duty  to 
his  father,  will  engage  his  utmoft  re- 
gard  for  her. 

Mr.  Beauchamp,  Sir  Harry  him- 
felf,  and  my  lady,  are  continually 
fclefling  my  guardian  :  eveiy  body,  in 
fliort,  bleffes  him. — But,  ah  !  Madam, 
•where  is  he,  at  this  moment  ?  O  that 
I  were  a  bird !  that  I  might  hover 
over  his  head  and  fometimes  bring  ti- 
dings to  his  friends  of  his  motions  and 
good  deeds.  I  would  often  flap  my 
wings,  dear  Mifs  Byron,  at  your 
chamber-window,  as  a  fignal  of  his 
•welfare,  and  then  fly  back  again  and 
perch  as  near  him  as  I  could. 

I  am  very  happy,  as  I  faid  before, 
in  the  favour  of  Lady  and  LordL. 
and  Lady  and  Lord  G.;  but  I  never 
ihall  be  fo  happy,  as  when  I  had  the 
addition  of  your  charming  company. 
I  mifs  you  and  my  guardian  :  O  how 
I  mifs  you  both !  But,  deareft  Mifs 
Byron,  love  me  not  the  lefs,  though 
now  I  have  put  pen  to  paper,  and  you 
fee  what  a  poor  creature  I  am  in  my 
writing.  Many  a  one,  I  believe,  may 
be  thought  tolerable  in  converfation ; 
but  when  they  are  fo  filly  as  to  put 
pen  to  paper,  they  expofe  fhemfelves ; 
as  I  have  done,  in  this  long  piece  of 
fcribble.  But  accept  it,  neverthelefs, 
for  the  true  love  I  bear  you ;  and  a 
truer  love  never  flamed  in  any  bofom, 
to  any  one  the  moft  dearly  beloved  than 
does  in  mine  for  you. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  written  arrant 
nonfenfe1,  becaufe  I  knew  not  how  to 
cxprefs  half  the  love  that  is  in  the 
heart  of  jour  ever -obliged  and  qffeftion- 
eUe 

EMJLY  JERVOIS. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

MISS  BYRON,   TO  LADY  G, 

TUESDAY,    MAY  a, 

I  Have  no  patience  with  you,  Lady 
G.  ,  You  are  ungeneroufly  playful. 
Thank  Heaven,  if  this  be  wit^that  I 
have  none  of  it.  But  what  fignifies 
expoftulating  with  one  who  knows 
Lerfdf  to  be  faulty,  and  will  not 


amend  ?  How  many  Jlripes,  Char- 
lotte, do  you  deferve  ? — But  you  never 
fpared  any  body,  not  even  your  bro- 
ther, when  the  humour  was  upon  you. 
So  make  hafte;  and  fince  you  will  by 
in  ftores  for  repentance,  fill  up  the 
meafure  as  faftas  you  can. 

'  Reveal  to  you  the  ftateof  my  heart!' 
—Ah,  my  dear!  it  is  an  unmanage- 
able one.  *  Greatnefs  of  mind!' — I 
don't  know  what  it  is. — All  his  ex- 
cellences, his  greatrefs,  his  goodnefs, 
his  modefty,  his  chearfulnefs  under 
fuch  afflictions  as  would  weigh  down 
every  other  heart  that  had  but  half  the 
compaflion  in  it  with  which  his  over- 
flows— Muft  not  all  other  men  appear 
little,  and,  lefs  than  little,  nothing, 
in  my  eyes  ?— It  is  an  inftance  of  pa- 
tience in  me,  that  I  can  endure  any  of 
them  who  pretend  to  regard  me  out  of 
my  own  family. 

I  thought,  that  when  I  got  down  to 
my  dear  friends  here,  I  mould  be  bet- 
ter enabled,  by  their  prudent  coun- 
fels,  to  attain  the  defir-ble  frame  of 
mind  which  I  had  prcmifed  myfelf: 
butlfindmyfelfmiflakcn.  My  grand- 
mamma and  aunt  are  fuch  admirers  of 
him,  take  fuch  a  mare  in  the  difap- 
pointment,  that  their  advice  has  not 
the  efFe6V  I  had  hoped  it  would  have. 
Lucy,  Nancy,  are  perpetually  remind- 
ing me  of  his  excellences,  by  calling 
upon  me  to  tell  them  fomething  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon ;  and  when  I  be- 
gin, I  know  not  how  to  leave  oft". 
My  uncle  raillies  me,  laughs  at  me, 
fometimes  reminds  me  of  what  he  calls 
my  former  brags.  I  did  not  brag, 
my  dear:  I  only  hoped  that,  refpecl- 
ing  as  I  did  every  man  according  to 
his  merit,  I  mould  never  be  greatly 
taken  with  any  one,  before  duty  added 
force  to  the  inclination.  Methink* 
the  company  of  the  friends  I  am  with, 
does  not  fatisfy  me;  yet  they  never 
were  dearer  to  me  than  they  now  are. 
I  want  to  have  Lord  and  Lady  L. 
Lord  and  Lady  G.  Dr.  Bartlett,  my 
Emily,  with  me.  To  lofe  you  all  at 
once  ! — is  hard ! — There  feems  to  be 
a  ft  range  void  in  my  heart — And  fo 
much,  at  prefent,  for  the  ftate  of  that 
heart. 

I  always  hadreafon  to  think  myfelf 
greatly  obliged  to  my  friends  and 
neighbours  all  aroun;'  us;  but  never, 
till  my  return,  after  thefe  few  months 
abfence,  knew  how  much.  So  many 
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kind  visitors ;  fuch  unaffecled  expreflions 
of  joy  on  my  return  ;  that  had  I  not  a 
very  great  counterbalance  on  my  heart, 
would  be  enough  to  make  me  proud. 

My  grandmamma  went  to  Shirley- 
manor  on  Saturday ;  on  Monday  I  wa? 
with  her  all  day:  but  (he  would  have 
it  that  I  mould  be-  melancholy  if  I 
ftaid  with  her.  And  fhe  is/0  felf-de- 
nyingly  careful  of  her  Harriet !  There 
never  was  a  more  noble  heart  in  wo- 
man. But  her  folitary  moments,  as 
my  uncle  calls  them,  are  her  moments 
of  joy.  And  why  ?  bccaufe  (lie  then 
diverts  herfelf  of  all  that  is  either  pain- 
ful or  pleafurable  to  her  in  this  life : 
for  me  fays,  that  her  cares  for  her 
Harriet,  and  efpecially  no-iv,  are  at 
leaft  a  balance  for  the  delight  me  takes 
in  her. 

You  command  me  to  acquaint  you 
with  what  paffes  between  me  and  the 
gentlemen  in  my  neighbourhood  j  in 
your  ftile,  myfellonvs. 

Mr.  Fenwick  invited  himfelf  to 
breakfaft  with  -my  aunt  Selby  yefter- 
day  morning.  I  would  not  avoid 
him. 

I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  the  par- 
ticulars :  you  know  well  enough  what 
men  will  fay  on  the  fubjeft  upon  which 
you  will  fuppofe  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
me.  He  was  extremely  earned.  I 
befought  him  to  accept  my  thanks  for 
his  good  opinion  of  me  as  all  the  re- 
turn I  could  make  him  for  it ;  and  this 
in  fo  very  ferious  a  manner,  that  my 
heart  was  fretted,  when  he  declared, 
with  warmth,  his  determined  perfe- 
verance. 

Mr.  Greville  made  us  a  tea-vifit  in 
the  afternoon.  My  -  uncle  and  he 
joined  to  railly  us  poor  women,  as 
ufual.  I  left  the  defence  of  the  fex 
to  my  aunt  and  Lucy.  How  poor  ap- 
pears to  me  every  converfation  now 
with  thefe  men! — '  But  hold,  fancy 

*  Harriet,  was  not  your  uncle  Selby  one 

*  of  therailliers  ?* — But  he  does  not  be- 
lieve all  he  fays  5  and  therefore  cannot 
wim  to  be   much   regarded,    on  this 
topick,  as  he  ought  to  be  by  me,  on 
others. 

After  the*nm  of  raillery  was  over, 
in  which  Mr.  Greville  made  exceptions 
favourable  to  the  women  prefent,  he 
applied  to  every  one  for  their  intereft 
.with  me,  and  to  me,  to  countenance 
his  addrefs.  He  fet  forth  his  preten- 
J&cms  .very  pompoufly,  and  mentioned 


a  confiderable  increafe  of  his  fortune  j 
which  before  was  a  handfome  one.. 
He  offered  our  own  terms.  He  de- 
clared his  love  for  me  above  all  wo- 
men, and  made  his  happinefs  in  the 
next  world  as  well  as  in  this,  depend 
upon  my  favour  to  him. 

It  was  eafy  to  anfwer  all  he  faid ; 
and  is  equally  fo  for  you  to  guefs  in 
what  manner  I  anfwered  him  :  and  he, 
rinding  me  determined,  began  to  grow 
vehement,  and  even  affroniive.  He 
hinted  to  me,  that  he  knew  what  had 
made  me  fo  very  refolute.  He  threw 
out  threatnings  againft  the  man,  be  he 
who  he  would,  that  mould  ftand  in. 
the  way  of  his  fuccefs  with  me }  at  the 
fame  time  intimating  faucily,  as  I 
may  fay,  (for  his  manner  had  infult  ia 
it)  that  it  was  impoflible  a  certain  event 
could  ever  take  place. 

My  uncle  was  angry  with  him ;  fo 
was  my  aunt:  Lucy  was  ftill  more 
angry  than  they ;  but  I,  (landing  up, 
faid,  *  Pray,  my  dear  friends,  take 
nothing  amifs  that  Mr.  Greville  has 
faid. — He  once  told  me,  that  he 
would  let  fpies  upon  my  conduct  ia 
town. — If,  Sir,  your  fpies  have  been 
juft,  I  fear  nothing  they  can  fay. 
But  the  hints  you  have  thrown  out, 
mew  fuch  a  total  want  of  all  delicacy 
of  min4,  that  you  muft  not  wonder 
if  my  heart  rejects  you.  Yet  I  am 
jiot  angry ^  I  reproach  you  not: 
every  one  has  his  peculiar  way.  All 
that  is  left  me  to  fay  or  to  do,  is  to 
thank  you  for  your  favourable  opi- 
nion of  me,  as  I  have  thanked  Mr. 
Fenwick ;  and  to  deiire  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  look  upon  you  as  my 
neighbour,  and  only  as  my  neigh- 
bour.' 

I-curtfiedto  him,  and  withdrew- 
But  my   great  difficulty  had  been 
before  with  Mr.  Orme. 

His  fitter  had  delired  that  I  would 
fee  her  brother.  He  and  (he  were  in- 
vited by  my  aunt  to  dinner"  on  Tuef- 
day.  They  came.  Poor  man!  He  is 
not  well!  I  am  fony  for  it.  Poor 
Mr.  Orme  is  not  well !  He  made  me 
fuch  boneft  compliments,  as  I  may 
fay:  his  heart  was  too  much  in  his 
civilities  to  raife  them  above  the  ci- 
vilities' that  juftice  and  truth  might 
warrant  in  favour  of  a  perfon  highly 
efteemed.  Mine  was  filled  with  com- 
panion for  him;  and  that  compaflioa 
would  have  (hewed  itielf  in  tokens  of 
4  E  '  tendernefs, 
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tendernefs,  more  than  once,  had  I  not 
reftrruned  myfelf  for  his  fake. 

How  you,  my  dear  Lady  G.  can 
delight  in  giving  pain  to  an  honeft 
heart,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  would 
make  all  God  Almighty's  creatures 
happy,  if  I  could  5  and  fo  would  your 
noble  brother.  Is  he  not  croffing  dan- 
gerous feas,  and  afcending  through  al- 
Hioft  perpetual  fnows  thofe  dangerous 
Alps  which  I  have  heard  defcribed  with 
fitch  terror,  for  the  generous  end  of  re- 
lieving dillrefs  ? 

I  made  Mr.  Orme  fit  next  me.  I 
was  affiduous  to  help  him  ;  and  do  him 
all  the  little  offices  which  I  thought 
would  light  up  pleafure  in  his  modeft 
countenance  ;  and  he  was  quite  ano- 
ther man .  It  gave  delight  to  his  fifter, 
and  to  all  my  frisnds,  to  fee  him  fmile, 
and  look  happy. 

I  think,  my  dear  Lady  G.  that  when 
Mr.  Orme  looks  pleafant,  and  at  eafe, 
he  refembles  a  little  the  good-natured 
Lord  G. — O  than  you  would  take  half 
the  pains  to  oblige  him,  that  I  do  to 
relieve  Mr.  Orme ! — Half  the  pains, 
did  I  fay?  That  you  would  not  take 
pains  to  <#/- oblige  him  ;  and  he  would 
be,  of  courfe,  obliged.  Don't  be 
afraid,  my  dear,  that  in  fuch  a  world 
as  this,  things  will  not  happen  to  make 
you  uneafy  without  your  ftudying  for 
them. 

Excufe  my  ferioufnefs.  I  am,  in- 
deed, too  ferious  at  times. 

But  when  Mr.  Orme  requefted  a  few 
minutes  audience  of  me,  as  he  called 
it,  and  I  walked  with  him  into  the  ce- 
dar-parlour, which  you  have  heard  me 
mention,  and  with  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  one  day  acquainted;  he  paid, 
poor  man  I  for  his  too  transient  plea- 
fure. Why  would,  he  urge  a  denial 
that  he  could  not  but  know  I  muft 
give  ? 

His  fifter  and  I  had  afterwards  a 
conference.  I  was  greatly  affected  by 
it;  and  at  laft  belbught  her,  if  Ihe 
valued  my  friendmip  as  I  did  hers,  ne- 
ver more  to  mention  to  me  a  fubjecl: 
which  gave  me  a  pain  too  fenfible  for 
my  peace. 

She  requefted  me  to  aflfure  her  that 
neither  Mr.  Greville,  nor  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  might  be  the  man.  They  both 
took  upon  them,  /he  faid,  to  ridicule 
her  brother  for  the  profound  refpeft, 
even  to  reverence,  that  he  bore  me : 


which,  if  he  knew,  might  be  attendee^ 
with  confequences.  For  that  her  bro- 
ther, mild  and  gentle  as  was  his  paf- 
iion  for  me,  had  courage  to  refent  any. 
indignities  that  might  be  caft  upon, 
him  by  fpirits  boifterous  as  were  thofej 
of  the  two  gentlemen  (he  had  named. 
She  never,  therefore,  told  her  brother 
of  their  feoffs.  But  it  would  go  to  her 
heart,  if  either  of  them  mould  fucceed* 
or  have  reafon  but  for  a  diftant  hope. 

I  made  her  heart  eafy  on  that  fcore. 

I  have  juft  now  heard,  that  Sir  Har- 
grave  Pollexfen  is  come  from  abroad 
already.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of% 
it?  He  is  fo  low-minded,  fo  malicious 
a  man,  and  I  have  fuffered  fo  much 
from  him — What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  fudden  return?  I  am  told,  that 
he  is  actually  in  London.  Pray,  my 
dear  Lady  G.  inform  yourfelf  about 
him,  and  whether  he  thinks  of  coming 
into  thele  parts, 

Mr.  Greville,  when  he  met  us  at 
Stoney- Stratford,  threw  out  menaces 
againft  Sir  Hargrave,  on  my  account; 
and  faid  it  was  well  he  was  gone, 
abroad.  I  told  him  then,  that  he  had 
no  bufmefs,  even  were  Sir  Hargrave 
prefent,  to  engage  hirafelf  in  my  quar- 
rels. 

Mr.  Greville  is  an  impetuous  man, 
a  man  of  rough  manners ;  and  makes 
many  people  afraid  of  him.  He  has, 
I  believe,  indeed,  had  his  fpies  about 
me  ;  for  he  feems  to  know  every  thing 
that  has  befallen  me  in  my  abfencc 
from  Selby  Houfe. 

He  has  dared  alfo  to  threaten  Some- 
body elfe.  Infolent  wretch !  But  he 
hinted  to  me  yefterday,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  pleafed  with  the  news, 
that  a  certain  gentleman  was  gone 
abroad,  *  in  order  to  profecute  a  former 
*  amour i  was  the  light  wretch's  as  light 
exprefllon.  If  my  indignant  eyes 
could  have  killed  him,  he  would  have 
fallen  dead  at  my  foot. 

Let  the  conftanf  and  true  refpefts  of 
all  my  friends  to  you  and  yours,  and 
to  my  beloved  Emily,  be  always  for 
the  future  confidered  as  very  affec'tion- 
ately  expreffed,  whether  the  variety  of- 
other  fubjecls  leave  room  for  a  parti- 
cular exprefnon  of  them,  or  not,  by 
deareft  Lady  G.  Tour  faithful,  and- 
e<vtr -obliged 

HARRIET  BYRON, 

L,E  T  T  E  R 
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BETTER    XXXVI. 
'LADY  c.  T6  MISS  BYRON. 

SATURDAY,    MAY  6. 

I  Thank  yoxi,  Harriet,  for  yours. 
What  muft  your. fellows  think  of 
you  ?  In  this  grofs  age,  your  delicacy 
muft  aftonifh  them.  There  ufed  to  be 
more  of  it  formerly.  But  how  fhould 
men  know  anything  of  it,  when  wo- 
men have  forgot  it  ?  Lord  be  thanked) 
vfe  females,  fmce  we  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  fo  conftant  a  mare  of  the 
publick  diverfions,  want  not  courage. 
We  can  give  the  men  (tare  for  flare 
wherever  we  meet  them.  The  next 
age,  nay,  the  rifing  generation,  muft 
furely  be  all  heroes  and  heroines.  But 
whither  has  this  word  delicacy  carried 
me !  Me  who,  it  feems,  have  faults 
to  be  correcled  for,  of  another  fort ; 
and  who  want  not  the  courage  for 
which  I  congratulate  others  ? 

But  to  other  iubjecls.  I  could  write 
a  Vail  deal  of  fluff  about  my  lord  and 
felf,  and  Lord  and  Lady  L.  who  af- 
fume  parts  which  I  know  not  how  to 
allow  them  ;  and  Ibmetimes  they  threat- 
en me  with  my  brother's  refentments, 
ibmetimes  with  my  Harriet's  ;  fo  that 
I  muft  really  have  leading-ftrings  fat- 
tened to  my  fhoulders.  O  my  dear  ! 
a  fond  hufband  is  a  forfeiting  thing ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  moil  women  love  to 
be  made  monkeys  of. 

BUT  all  other  fubjecls  muft  now 
give  way.  We  have  heard  of,  though 
holfroM,  my  brother.  A  particular 
friend  of  Mr.  Lowther  was  here  with 
a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  acquaint- 
ing us,  that  Sir  Charles  and  he  were 
arrived  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  was  with  us  when 
Mr.  Lowther's  friend  came.  He  bor- 
rowed the  letter  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary adventure  mentioned  in 

Make  your  heart  eafy,  in  the  firft 
tolace,  about  Sir  Hargrave.  He  is  in- 
deed in  town  j  but  very  ill.  He  was 
frighted  into  England,  and  intends 
toot  ever  again  to  quit  it.  In  all  pro- 
bability, he  owes  it  to  my  brother  that 
he  exills. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  went  directly  to  Ca- 
vendifh  Square,  and  informed  himfelf 
there  of  other  particulars  relating  to 


the  affair,  from  the  very  fervant  who 
was  prefent,  and  afting  in  it;  and 
from  thofe  particulars,  and  Mr.  Low- 
ther's letter,  wrote  one  for  Dr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Beauchamp  obliged  me  with 
a  perufal  of  what  he  wrote  5  whence  I 
have  extracted  the  following  account : 
for  his  lct.ter  js  long  and  circumftan- 
tial ;  and  I  did  not  afk  his  leave  to  take 
a  copy,  as  he  feemed  defirous  to  hafteu 
it  to  the  doftor. 

OnWednefday,  the  T,-£  of  April,  in 
the  evening,  as  my  brother  was  pur- 
fuing  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  was 
within  two  miles  of  that  capital,  a 
fervant-man  rode  upj  in  vifible  terror, 
to  his  poft-chaife,  in  which  were  Mr. 
Lowther  and  himfelf,  and  befought 
them  to  hear  his  dreadful  tale.  The 
gentlemen  flopped,  and  he  told  them, 
that  his  mafter,  who  was  an  Englifh- 
man,  and  his  friend  of  the  fame  na- 
tion, had  been  but  a  little  while  before 
attacked,  and  forced  out  of  the  road 
in  their  poft-chaife,  as  he  doubted  not 
to  be  murdered,  by  no  lefs  than  feven 
armed  horfemen ;  and  he  pointed  to  a 
hill,  at  a  diftancc,  called  Mont  Marire, 
behind  which  they  were,  at  that  mo- 
ment, perpetrating  their  bloody  pur- 
pole.  He  had  juft  before,  he  faid,  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  two  other  gentlemen, 
and  their  retinue,  vVho  drove  on  the 
falter  for  it. 

The  fervant's  great  coat  was  open  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  obferving  his  livery, 
afked  him  if  he  were  not  a  fervant  of 
Sir  Hargrave  Pollexfen  ?  and  was  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative. 

There  are,  it  feems,  trees  planted  on 
each  fide  the  road  from  St.  Denis  to 
Paris,  but  which,  as  France  is  an  open 
tminclofed  country,  would  not,  but  for 
the  hill,  have  hindered  the  feeing,  a 
great  way  off,  the  fcuffling  of  fo  many 
men  on  horfeback.  There  is  alfci  a 
ditch  on  either  hand,  but  places  left 
for  ownea-s  to  come  at  their  grounds, 
with  their  carts,  and  other  carriages . 
Sir  Charles  ordered  the  poft-boy  to 
drive  to  one  of  thofe  paflages  ;  faying 
he  could  not  forgive  hjmfelf,  if  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  fave  Sir  Hargrave, 
and  his  friend,  whofe  name  the  man, 
told  him  was  Merceda. 

His  own  fervants  were  three  in  num- 
ber,   beiides    one    of  Mr.    Lowther. 
My  brother  made  Mr.  Lowther's  fer- 
yaiit  dismount;   and,  getting  himfelf 
4  E  2  ea 
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on  his  horfe,  ordered  the  others  to  fol- 
low him.  He  begged  Mr.  Lowther 
to  continue  in  the  chaife,  bidding  the 
tiifmounted  fervant  ftay  and  attend 
his  mailer,  and  gallopped  away  to- 
wards the  hill.  His  ears  were  foon 
pierced  with  the  cries  of  the  poor 
wretches;  and  .prefently  he  faw  two 
men  on  horfeback  holding  the  horfes 
of  four  others,  who  had  under  them 
the  two  gentlemen,  ftruggling,  groan- 
ing, and  crying  out  for  mercy. 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  a  good  way 
a-head  of  his  fervants,  calling  out  to 
fpare  the  gentlemen,  and  bending  his 
courfe  to  relieve  the  proftrate  fufferers, 
two  of  the  four  quitted  their  prey,  and 
mounting,  joined  the  other  two  horfe- 
men,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  mew  of  fupporting  the  two  men  on 
foot  in  their  violence;  who  continued 
laying  on  the  wretches,  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  whips,  unmercifully. 

As  the  affailants  offered  not  to  f!y, 
and  as  they  had  time  enough  to  ex.ecute 
their  purpofe,  had  it  been  robbery  and 
murder,  Sir  Charles  concluded  it  was 
likely  that  thefe  men  were  actuated  by 
a  private  revenge.  He  was  confirmed 
in  this  furmife,  when  the  four  men  on 
horfeback,  though  each  had  his  piftol 
ready  drawn,  as  Sir  Charles  alio  had 
his,  demanded  a  conference ;  warning 
Sir  Charles  how  he  provoked  his  fate 
by  hisraflinefs;  and  declaring  that  he 
was  a  dead  man  if  ,he  fired. 

*  Forbear,  then,'   faid  Sir  tCharles, 

*  all  farther  violences  to  the  gentle- 

*  men,  and  I  will  hear  what  you  have 
«  to  Tay.' 

He  then  put  his  piftollnto  the  hol- 
fter;  and  one  of  the  fervants  being 
come  up,  and  the  two  others  at  hand, 
(to  whom  he  called  out,  not  to  fire  till 
they  had  his  orders)  he  gave  him  his 
hoiiVs  rt:.ns  ;  bidding  him  have  an  eye 
to  the  holflers  of  both,  and  leaped 
down ;  and  drawing  his  fword,  made 
towards  the  two  men  who  were  ib 
cruelly  exercifing  their  whips,  and 
who,  on  his  approach,  retired  to  fome 
little  diftance,  drawing  their  hangers. 

The  four  men  on  horfeback  joined 
the  two  on  foot,  juft  as  they  were  quit- 
ting the  objects  of  their  fury  j  and  one 
of  them  faid,  '  Forbear,  for  the  pre- 
'  fent,  farther  violence,  brother;  the 
«  gentleman  lhall  be  told  the  caufe  of  all 
<  this.— Murder,  Sir,'  faid  he, '  is  ngt 


*  intended:  nor  are  we  rob'bers . 

*  men,  whom   you   are  folicitoas    to 

*  fave  from  our  vengeance,  are  villains.* 

4  Be  the  caufe  what  it  will,'  anfwer- 
ed  Sir  Charles,  '  you  are  in  a  country 

*  noted  for  doing  fpeedy   jultice  upon 
'  proper  application  to  the  magiftrates.1" 
In  the  fame  inftant  he  railed  firft  one- 
groaning  man,  then  the  other.     Their 
heads  were  all  over  bloody,  and  they 
were   fo    much    bruifed,    they   could 
not  extend  their  arms   to  reach  their 
wigs  and  hats,  which  lay  near  them ; 
nor  put  them  on  without  Sir  Charles's 
help. 

The  men  on  foot  by  this  time  had 
mounted  their  horfes,  and  all  fix  ftood 
upon  their  defence ;  but  one  of  them 
was  fo  furious,  crying  out,  that  his 
vengeance  mould  be  yet  more  compleat, 
that  two  of  the  others  could  hardly 
reftrain  him. 

Sir  Charles  aficed  Sir  Hargrave  and 
Mr,  Merceda,  whether  they  had  rea- 
fon  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  injured 
men,  or  injurers  ?  One  of  the  affail- 
ants  anfwered,  that  they  both  knew 
themfelves  to  be  villains. 

Either  from  confcience,  or  terror, 
perhaps  from  both,  they  could  not 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  but  by  groans; 
nor  could  cither  of  them  Hand  or  fit 
upright. 

Juft  then  came  up  in  the  chaife,  Mr. 
Lowther  and  his  fervant,  each  a  piftol 
in  his  hand.  He  quitted  the  chaife, 
when  he  came  near  the  fuffering  men  9 
and  Sir  Charles  deiired  him  initantly  to 
examine  whether  the  gentlemen  were 
dangeroufly  hurt,  or  not. 

The  moil  enraged  of  the  aflailants 
having  flipped  by  the  two  who  were 
earneft  to  reftrain  him,  would  again 
have  attacked  Mr.  Merceda,  offering 
a  ftroke  at  him  with  his  kanger;  but 
Sir  Charles  (his  drawn  fword  ftill  in, 
his  hand)  caught  hold  of  his  bridle, 
and  turning  his  horfe's  head  afide,  di- 
verted a  ftroke,  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  otherwife  have  been  a 
finiming  one. 

They  all  came  about  Sir  Charles-, 
bidding  him,  at  his  peril,  ufe  his 
fword  upon  their  friend;  and  Sir 
Charles's  fervants  were  coming  up  to 
their  matter's  fupport,  had  there  been 
occafion.  At  that  inftant  Mr.  Low- 
ther, affifted  by  his  own-iervant,  was 
examining  the  wounds  and  bruiies  of 
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the  two  terrified  men,  who  had  yet  no 
reafon  to  think  themfelves  fafe  from 
farther  violence. 

Sir  Charles  repeatedly  commanded 
his  fervant^  not  to  fke,  nor  approach 
nearer  without  his  orders.  *  The  per- 
fons,'  faid  he,  to  the  aflailants, '  whom 
you  have  ib  cruelly  ufed,  are  Eng- 
limmen  of  condition.  I  will  pro- 
tect them.  Be  the  provocation  what 
it  will,  you  muft  know  that  your  at- 
tempt upon  them  is  a  criminal  one  ; 
and  if  my  friend  laft  come  up,  who 
is  a  very  fkilful  furgeon,  mail  pro- 
nounce them  in  danger,  you  mall 
find  it  fo.' 

Still  he  held  the  horfe  of  the  furious 
one ;  and  three  of  them  who  feemed  to 
be  principals,  were  beginning  to  ex- 
prefs  fome  refentment  at  this  cavalier 
treatment,  when  Mr.  Lowther  gave 
his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  appa- 
rent danger  of  death;  and  then  Sir 
Charles,  quitting  the  man's  bridle,  and 
putting  himfelf  between  the  affailants 
and  fufferers,  faid,  that  as  they  had 
not  either  offered  to  fly,  or  to  be  guilty 
of  violence  to  himfelf,  his  friend,  or 
fervants,  he  was  afraid  they  had  forae 
reafon  to  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  by 
the  gentlemen.  But,  however,  as  they 
could  not  fuppofe  they  were  at  liberty, 
in  a  civilized  country,  to  take  their  re- 
venge on  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  were 
entftled  to  the  protection  of  that  coun- 
try, he  mould  expcft,  that  they  would 
hold  themfelves  to  be  perfonally  an- 
fwerable  for  their  conduct  at  a  proper 
tribunal. 

'  The  villains,'  faid  one  of  the  men, 
know  who  we  are,  and  the  provoca- 
tion, which  merits  a  worfe  treat- 
ment than  they  have  hitherto  met 
with.  You,  Sir,'  proceeded  he, 
feem  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  tem- 
per :  we  are  men  of  honour,  as  well  as 
you.  Ourdefign,  as  we  told  you,  was 
not  to  kill  the  mifcreants  ;  but  to  give 
them  reafon  to  remember  their  vil- 
lainy as  long  as  they  lived ;  and  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  ever  to  be 
guilty  of  the  like.  They  have  made 
a  vile  attempt,1  continued  he,  *  on  a 
lady's  honour  at  Abbeville;  and, 
finding  themfelves  detected,  and  in 
danger,  took  round-about  ways,  and 
fhifted  from  one  vehicle  to  another, 
to  efcape  the  vengeance  of  her  friends. 
The  gentleman  whofe  horfe  you  held, 


'  and  who  has  reafon  to  be  in  a  paffion, 

*  is  the  hulband  of  the  lady.'  [  A  Spa- 
nifli  huiband,  furely,  Harriet;  not   a 
French  one,  according  to  our  notions, } 

*  'That  gentleman,    and  that,   are  her 

*  brothers.     We  have  been  in  purfuit 

*  of  them  two  days ;  for  they  gave  out, 

*  in  order,  no  doubt,,  to  put  us  on  a, 
'  wrong  fcent,  that  they  were  to  go  to 

*  Antwerp.' 

And  it  feem-s,  my  dear,  that  Sir 
Hargrave  and  his  colleague  had  ac- 
tually fent  fome  of  his  fervants  that 
way  ;  which  was  the  reafon  that  they 
were  themfelves  attended  but  by  one. 

The  gentleman  told  Sir  Charles  that 
there  was  a  third  villain  in  their  plot, 
They  had  hopes,  he  faid,  that  he  would 
not  efcape  the  clofe  purfuit  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  Abbeville,  whofe  -daughter, 
a  lovely  young  creature,  he  had  fe- 
duced,  under  prorriifeu  of  marriage. 
Their  government,  he  obferved,  were 
great  countenances  of  the  manufac- 
turers at  Abbeville,  and  he  would  have 
reafon,  if  he  were  laid  hold  of,  to  think 
himfelf  happy,  if  he  came  off  with  be-r 
ing  obliged  to  perform  his  promifes. 

This  third  wretch  muft  be  Mr.  Ba- 
genhall.  The  Lord  grant,  fay  I,  that 
he  may  be  laid  hold  of,  and  obliged 
to  make  a  ruined  girl  an  honeji  woman, 
as.  they  phrafe  it  in  LANCASHIRE. 
Don't  you  wifh  ib,  my  dear?  And  let 
me  add,  that  had  the  relations  of  th? 
injured  lady  compleated  their  intended 
vengeance  on  thole  two  libertines,  (3, 
very  proper  punimment,  I  ween,  for 
all  libertines)  it  might  have  helped 
them  to  pafs  the  reft  of  their  lives  with 
great  tranquillity;  and  honeft  girls 
might,  for  any  contrivances  of  theirs^ 
have  pafled  to  and  from  mafquerades 
without  moleftation. 

Sir  Hargrave  and  his  companion? 
intended,  it  feems,  at  firft,  to  make 
fome  refiftance  ;  four  only,  of  the  ie- 
ven,  flopping  the  chaife :  but  when. 
the  other  three  came  up,  and  they  fhw 
who  they  were,  and  knew  their  owa 
guilt,  their  courage  failed  them. 

The  feventh  man  was  let  over  the 
poft-boy,  whom  he  had  led  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  ipot  they  had  cholea 
as  a  convenient  one  for  their  purpofe. 

Sir  Hargrave's   fervant  was  fecured 

by  them  at  their  firft  attack  ;  but  after 

they  haddifarmed  him  and  his  rnaiters, 

he  found  an  opportunity  to  flip  from 

them, 
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tkem,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
the  road,  in  hopes  of  procuring  afliit- 
an.ce  for  them. 

While  Sir  Charles  was  bu-fy  in  help- 
ing the  bruifed  wretches  on  their  feet, 
the  feventri  man  came  up  to  the  others, 
followed  by  Sir  Hargrave's  chaile. 
The  aflailants  had  retired  to  <bme  dif- 
tance, and,  after  a  Confutation  toge- 
ther, they  all  advanced  towards  Sir 
Charles  ;  wlio,  bidding  his  fervants  be 
on  their  guard,  leaped  on  his  horfe, 
•with  that  agi'.ity  and  prefence  of  mind, 
for  which,  Mr.  Beauchamp  fays,  he 
excels  moil  men ;  and  leading  towards 
them,  '  Do  you  advance,  gentlemen,' 
faid  he,  *  as  friends,  or  otherwife  ?' — 
Mr.  Luwther  took  a  piftol  in  each 
hand,  and  heid  himfelf  ready  to  fup- 
port  him  ;  and  the  fervants  diipoied 
themfelves  to  obey  their  matter's  or- 
ders. 

'  Our  enmity/  anfwered  one  of 
them,  *  is  only  to  thefe  two  inhofpita- 

*  ble  villains;    murder,    as    we    fold 

*  you,    was    not  our  defisrn.      They 

*  know  where  we  are  to  be  found,  and 
'  that  they  are  the  vileft  of  men,  and 

*  have  not  been  punifhed  equal  to  their 

*  demerits.     Let  them  on  their  knees 

*  afk  this  gentleman's  pardon  ;'  point- 
ing  to   the  hufband    of  the   infulted 
lady.      We  infift  upon   this  fatisfac- 
tion ;    and    upon  their  promife,    that 
they  never  more  will  come  within  two 
leagues  of  Abbeville,  we  will  leave 
them  in  your  protection. 

I  fancy,  Harriet,  that  thefe  women- 
frightening  heroes  needed  not  to  have 
been  urged  to  make  this  promiie. 

Sir  Charles,  turning  towards  them, 
faid,  *  If  you  have  done  wrong,  gen- 

*  tlemen,    you  ought  net  to  fcruple 

*  aiking  pardon.     If  you  know  your- 

*  felves  to  be  innocent,  though  I  fliould 
'  be  loth    to   rifque   the  lives   of  my 
«  friend  and  fervants,  yet  ihall  not  my 

*  countrymen  make  fo  undue  a  fub- 

*  million.' 

The  wretches  kneeled  j  and  the  fe- 
Ven  men,  civilly  faluting  Sir  Charles 
and  Mr*  Lowther,  rode  ofF;  to  the  joy 
of  the  two  delinquents,  who  kneeled 
again  to  their  deliverer,  and  poured 
forth  bleffings  upon  the  man  whole 
life,  fo  lately,  one  of  them  fought;  ;  ud 
whofc  preservation  he  had  DOW  fo  much 
reaion  to  rejoice  in,  for  the  lake  of  his 
own  tfifety;  . 
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My  brother  himfelf  could  notbutb'« 
\vcll  plcafed  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
come  to  extremities,  which  might  hava 
ended  fatally  on  both  fides; 

By  this  time  Sir  Margrave's  poft- 
chaile  was  come  up.  He  and  his  col* 
league  were  with  difficulty  lifted  intcJ 
it.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Lowther 
went  into  theirs;  and  being  but  at 
fmall  diftance  from  Paris,  they  pro- 
ceeded thither  in  company;  the  pool* 
wretches  blefimg  them  all  the  wayj 
and  at  Paris  found  their  Other  lervants 
waiting  for  them. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Lowther  faw 
them  in  bed  in  the  lodgings  that  had 
been  taken  for  them.  They  were  fo 
ftiff  with  the  baltinacto  they  had  met 
with,  that  they  were  unable  to  help 
themfelves.  Mr.  Merceda  had  been 
more  feverely  (I  cannot  call  it  more 
cruelly)  treated  than  the  other  ;  for  he, 
it  feems,  was  the  greateft  malefactor 
in  the  attempt  made  upon  the  lady : 
and  hehad,  beiides,  two  or  three  games; 
which,  but  for  his  ftrugglcs,  would 
have  been  but  one. 

As  you,  my  dear,  always  turn  pale 
when  the  word  mafquerdde  is  men- 
tioned ;  fo,  I  warrant,  will  ABBE- 
VILLE be  a  word  of  terror  to  thefe 
wretches,  as  long  as  they  live. 

Their  enemies,  it  feems,  carried  off 
their  arms  ;  perhaps,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  French  chivalry,  with  a  view  to  lay 
them,  as  fo  many  trophies,  at  the  iect 
of  the  infulted  lady. 

Mr.  Lowther  writes,  that  my  bro- 
ther and  he  are  lodged  in  the  hotel  of 
a  man  of  quality,  a  dear  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Danby,  and  one  of  the  three 
whom  he  has  remembered  in  his  willi 
and  that  Sir  Charles  is  extremely  bufy 
in  relation  to  the  executorfhip  ;  and 
having  not  a  moment  to  fpare,  defired 
Mr.  Lowther  to  engage  his  friend  to 
whom  he  wrote,  to  let  us  know 
as  much ;  and  that  he  was  hal- 
tering every  thing  for  his  journey  on- 
wards. 

Mr.  Beauchamp's  narrative  of  this 
affair  is,  as  I  told  you,  very  circum- 
itaiALJ.d.  I  thought  to  have  fhortened 
it  more  than  1  have  done.  I  wim  I 
have  not  made  my  abftract  confuied, 
in  ievenil  material  places  :  but  I  have 
not  time  to>  clear  it  up.  Adieu,  my 
dear; 

CHARLOTTE  G» 
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LADY  G.   TO  MISS  BYROH. 

SUNDAY,  MAY   J. 

I  Believe  I  fhall  become  as  arrant  a. 
fcribbler  as  Somebody  clfe.  I  be- 
gin to  like  writing!  A  great  compli- 
ment to  you,  I  affure  you.  I  fee  one 
fivty  bring  one's  mind  to  any  thing. -~ 
J  thought  I  mull  have  had  recourfe, 
when  you  and  my  brother  left  us,  and 
when  I  was  married,  to  the  publick 
amufements,  to  fill  up  my  leifure  • 
and  as  I  have  feen  every  thing  worth 
feeing  of  thofe,  many  times  over,  (maf<- 
fluerades  excepted,  and  them  I  dcfpife;) 
time,  you  know,  in  that  cafe,  would 
have -paffcd  a  little  heavily,  after  having 
(hewn  myfelf,  and,  by  feeing  who  and 
who  were  together.,  laid  in  a  little  (lore 
of  the  right  fort  of  converfation  for  the 
tea-table.  For  you  know,  Harriet, 
that  among  us  modern  fine  people,  the 
company,  and  not  the  entertainment, 
is  the  principal  part  of  the  rar.ee- 
fliew.  Pretty  enough  \  to  make  the 
entertainment,  and  pay  for  it  too,  to 
the  honed  fellows,  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  pro] eft  fchemes  to  get  us 
together. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
jnan.  I  little  thought  that  I  was  to  be 
Confidered  as  fuch  a  doll,  fuch  a  toy, 
as  he  would  make  me.  I  want  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  houfe  without  me, 
were  it  but  to  purvey  for  me  news  and 
fcandal.  What  are  your  fine  gentlemen 
fit  for  elfe  ?  You  know,  that  with  all 
rny  faults,  I  have  a  domeftick  and  ma- 
naging turn.  A  man  fhould  encourage 
that  in  a  wife,  and  fttf  be  pe.-petuaily 
teazing  her  for  her  company  abroad, 
unlefs  he  did  it  with  a  view  to  keep  her 
at  home.  Our  fex  do  not  love  to  be 
prescribed  to,  even  in  the  things  to 
which  they  are  not  naturally  averfe:  and 
for  this  very  reafon,  perhaps,  becaufe  it 
becomes  us  to  fubmit  to  prescription. 
Human  nature,  Harriet,  is  a  perverfe 
thing.  I  believe,  if  my  good  man 
wifhcid  me  to  Hay  at  home,  I  fhould 
torture  my  brain,  as  other  good  wives 
flo,  for  inventions  to  go  abroad. 

It  was  but  yeiterday,  that  in,  order 
to  give  him  a  hint,  I  pinned  my  apron 
to  his  coat,  without  confidering  who 
was  likely  to  be  a  iufterer  by  it :  and 
|ie,  getting  up,  in  his  ufual  nimble  way, 


gave  it  a  rent,  and  then  looked  behind 
Iiim  with/?  much  appreheniion — Hands 
folded,  bag  in  motion  from  moulder  to 
moulder.  I  was  vexed  too  much  to 
make  the  ufe  of  the  trick  which  I  hud 
ddigaed,  and  huffed  him.  He 
excufes,  and  looked  pitifully ;  bring- 
ing in  his  foul,  to  teftify  that  he  knew 
not  how  it  could  be. — ;*  How  it  could 

*  be  !    Wretch  !   When  you  are  ol  \vays 
'  iquatting  upon  one's  cloaihs,  in  de- 

*  fiance  of  hoop,  or  diltance." 

He  went  out  direclly,  and  brought 
me  in  two  aprons,  either  of  which  was. 
worth  twenty  of  that  he  fo  carelefsiy 
rent.  Who  could  be  angry  with  him'? 
—I  was,  indeed,  thinking  to  chide 
him  for  this — /\-s  if  I  were  not  io  he 
trufted  to  buy  my  own  cloaths  ;  but  he 
looked  at  me  with  fo  good-natured  an 
eye,  that  I  relented,  and  accepted,  with 
a  bow  of  gracioufnefs,  his  prefent  9 
only  culling  him  an  odd  creature— 
.  aud  that  he  is,  you  know,  my  der,r. 

We  live  very  whimfically,  in  rha 
main  :  not  above  four  quarrels,  how- 
ever, and  as  many  other  chidings,  ia 
a  day.  What  does  this  man  flay  ut 
home  for,  then,  fo  much,  when  I  am  at 
home  ? — Married  people,  by  frequent 
ab fences,  may  have  a  chance  for  a  lit- 
tle happinefs.  How  many  debating?, 
if  not  direct  quarrels,  are  laved  by  the 
good  man's  and  his  meek  wife's  feeing 
each  other  but  once  or  twice  A  week ! 
In  what  can  men  and  women,  who  are 
much  together,  employ  thcmfelvcs,  but 
in  proving  and  defending,  quarrelling 
and  making  up  ?  Efpecially  if  they 
both  chance  to  marry  for  love;  (which, 
thank  Heaven,  is  not  altogether  my 
cafej)  for  then  both  honeft  ibuis,  hav- 
ing promifed  more  happinefs  to  each 
other  than  they  can  poffibly  meet  with, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  reproach  each. 
other,  at  leail  tacitly,  for  their  dif.rp- 
pointment— A  great  deal  of  free- ma- 
ibnry  in  love,  my  dear,  believe  me ! 
The  fecret,  like  that,  when  found  out, 
is  hardly  worth  the  knowing. 

'  Well,  but  what  filly  rattle  is  this, 
'  Charlotte  I1  methinks  you  lay,  and 
put  on  one  of  your  wifelb  looks. 

No  matter,  Harriet!  There  maybe 
fome  wifdom  in  much  folly.  Every 
one  fpeaks  not  out  fo  plainly  as  I  do. 
But  when  the  novelty  of  an  acquiii- 
tion  or  change  of  condition  is  over,  be 
the  change  or  the  acquisition  what  it 
will,  the  principal  pleafurc  is  over, 
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and  other  novelties  are  hunted  after, 
to  keep  the  pool  of  life  from  ftagnat- 
ing. 

This  is  a  ferrous  truth,  my  dear,  and 
J  expect  you  to  praife  me  for  it.  You 
are  very  fparing  of  yojir  praife  to  poor 
me ;  and  yet  I  had  rather  have  your 
good  word  than  any  woman's  in  the 
world :  or  man's  either,  I  -was  going 
to  fay  ;  but  I  mould  then  have  forgot 
my  brother .  As  for  Lord  G.  were  I 
to  accuftom  him  to  obligingnefs,  I 
ihould  deftroy  my  own  confequence; 
•for  then  it  would  be  no  novelty — and 
lie  would  be  hunting  after  a  new  folly. 
•—Very  true,  Harriet. 

Well,  but  we  have  had  a  good  feri- 
ous  falling  out;  and  it  ftill  fubfifts. 
It  began  on  Friday  night ;  prefent, 
Lord  and  Lady  L.  and  Emily.  I  was 
very  angry  with  him  for  bringing  it  on 
before  them.  The  man  has  no  difcre- 
tk>n,  my  dear^  none  at  all.  And  what 
about  ?  Why,  we  have  not  made  our 
appearance  at  court ,  forfooth. 

A  very  confident  thing,  this  fame 
•appearance,  I  think!  A  compliment 
Tuade  to  finecloaths  and  jewels,  at  the 
•expence  of  modefty. 

Lord  G.  pleads  decorum — decorum 
againft  modefty,  my  dear! — But  if  by 
•decorum  is  meant  fafhion,  I  have  in 
a  hundred  inftances  found  decorum 
fceat  modefty  out  of  the  houfe.  And 
as  my  brother,  who  would  have  been 
*nir  principal  honour  cm  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  is  gone  abroad;  and  as  ours  is 
;,n  elderly  novelty,  as  I  may  fay,  [Our 
faeries  were  not  ready,  you  know,  be- 
fore my  brother  west.}  I  was  fervent 
again  it  it. 

J  was  the  only  woman  of  condition, 
In  England,  who  would  be  againft  it. 

I  told  my  lord,  that  was  a  reflection 
<m  my  lex  :  but  Lord  and  Lady  L. 
who  had  been  fpoken  to,  I  believe,  by 
J.adv  Gertrude,  were  both  on  his  fide. 
£1  fhal!  have  this  man  utterly  ruined 
tor  a  hufband  among  you.] — When 
there  were  three  to  one,  it  would  have 
looked  cowardly  to  yield,  you  know. 
I  was  brave.  But  it  being  propofed 
for  Sunday,  and  that  being  at  a  little 
ctiftance,  it  was  not  doubted  but  I  would 
comply.  So  the  night  pafled  off,  with 
yrayingr,  hopings,  and  a  little  mutter - 
f.tion.  [Allow  me  that  word,  or  find 
me  a  better. 3  The  entreaty  was  re- 


was  alhamed  of  him,  he  faid.  Talked 
him,  if  he  really  thought  fo? — He 
Jbould  think  fo,  if  I  refufed  him. 
Heaven  forbid,  my  lord,  that  I,  who 
contend  for  the  liberty  of  a£ling, 
fiiould  hinder  you  from  the  liberty 
of  thinking!  Only  one  piece  of 
advice,  honeft  friend,'  faid  I :  'do 
not  imagine  the  word  againft  your- 
felf ;  and  another,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  carry  a  point  with  me,  do 
not  bring  on  the  cauie  before  any 
body  elfe;  for  that  would  be  to 
doubt  either  my  duty,  or  your  own 
reafonablenefs.' 

As  fure  as  you  are  alive,  Harriet,, 
the  man  made  an  exception  againft  be- 
ing called  *  konejt  friend-^  as  if,  as  I 
told  him,  either  of  the  words  were  in- 
compatible with  quality.  So,  once,  he 
was  asfroppifh  as  a  child,  on  my  call- 
ing him  '  the man:''  a  higher  diftinclion, 
I  think,  than  if  I  had  called  him  a 
king,  or  a  prince.  '  THE  MAN  !' — 
Strange  creature !  To  except  to  a  di- 
ftinftion  that  implies,  that  he  is  the 
man  of  men ! — You  fee  what  a  cap- 
tious mortal  I  have  been  forced  to  call 
my  lord.  But  lord  and  mafter  do  not 
always  go  together ;  though  they  do 
•too  often,  for  the  happinefs  of  many  a 
meek  foul  of  our  fex. 

Well,  this  debate  feemed  fufpended, 
by  my  telling  him,  that  if  I  were  pre- 
fen  ted  at  court,  I  would  not  have 
either  the  earl  or  Lady  Gertrude  go 
with  us,  the  very  people  who  were  moft 
defirous  to  be  there. — But  I  might  not 
think  of  that,  at  the  time,  you  know.— 
I  would  not  be  thought  'very  perverfe; 
only  a  little  whimfical,  or  fo.  And  I 
wanted  not  an  excellent  reafon  for  ex- 
cluding them — '  Are  their  confents  to 
'  our  paft  affair  doubted,  my  lord,' 
faid  I,  *  that  you  think  it  neceffary  for 
*  them  to  appear  to  juftify  us  ?' 

He  could  fay  nothing  to  this,  you 
know.  And  I  mould  never  forgive 
the  hufband,  as  I  told  him,  on  another 
occafion,  who  would  pretend  to  argue, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  fay. 

Then  (for  the  baby  will  be  always 
craving  fomething)  he  wanted  me  to 
go  abroad  with  him — I  forget  whi- 
ther—But to  fome  place  that  he  fup- 
pofed  (poor  man!)  I  mould  like  to 
vifit.  I  told  him,  I  dared  to  fay,  he 
wi/hed  to  be  thought  a  modern  hu£- 
•band,  3P-.I  a  fftjkionable  man  and  he 
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\Vould  get  a  bad  name,  if  he  could  ne- 
ver ftir  out  without  his  wife.  Neither 
could  he  anfwer  that,  you  know. 

Well,  he  went  on,  mutter,  mutter, 
grumble,  grumble,  the  thunder  rolling 
at  a  diftance  ^  a  little  impatience  now 
land  then,  however,  portending,  that 
it  would  come  nearer.  But,  as  yet,  it 
•was  only,  *  Pray,  my  dear,  oblige 
'  me!1  and — 'Pray,  my  lord,  excufe 

*  me!'  till  this  morning,  when  he  had 
the  aflurance  to  be  pretty  peremptory  ; 
hinting,  that  the  lord  in  waiting  had 
been  fpolcen  to.  A  fine  time  of  it  would 
a  wife  have,  if  me  were  not  at  liberty 
to  drefs  herfelf  as  me  pleafes.     Were 
I  to  chufe  again,  I  do  affure  you,  my 
dear,  it  mould  not  be  a  man,  who  by 
Kis  tafte    for  moths   and   butterflies, 
fhells,    china,    and   fuch  like  trifles, 
would  give  me  warning,  that  he  would 
prefume  to  drefs  his  baby,  and  when 
he  had  done,  would  perhaps   admire 
his  own  fancy  more  than  her  perfon. 
I  believe,  my  Harriet,   I   mall  make 
you  afraid  of  matrimony  :  but  I  will 
purfue  my  fubjeft,  for  all  that. 

When  the  infolent  faw  that  I  did  not 
drefs  as  he  would  have  had  me,  he 
drew  out  his  face,  glouting,  to  half 
the  length  of  my  arm ;  but  was  filent. 
Soon  after  Lady  L-.  fending  to  know 
whether  her  lord  and  me  were  to  attend 
us  to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  return- 
ing for  anfwer,  that  I  mould  be  glad 
of  their  company  at  dinner,  he  was  in 
violent  wrath.  True,  as  you  are  alive ! 
and  drefling  himfelf  in  a  great  hurry, 
left  the  houfe,  without  faying,  <  By 
'  your  leave — with  your  leave!1  or 
whether  he  would  return  to  dinner,  or 
not.  Very  pretty  doings,  Harriet ! 

Lord  and  Lady  L.  came  to  dinner, 
however.  I  thought  they  were  very 
kind  j  and,  till  they  opened  their  lips, 
•was  going  to  thank  them  :  for  then,  it 
was  all  *  elder  filter,1  and' infolent  bro- 
'  ther-in-law,'  I  do  afiure  you.  Upon 
my  word,  Harriet,  they  took  upon 
them. 

Lady  L.  told  me,  I  might  be  the 
happieft  creature  in  the  world,  if— 
and  there  was  fo  good  as  to  ftop.— 
«  Oiie  of  the  happieft  only,  Lady  L, ! 
'  Who  can  be  happier  than  you  ?' 

*  But  I,*  faid  me,    «  mould  neither 

*  be  fo,  nor  defer-ve  to  be  fo,  */"— - ' 
Good  of  her  again,  to  ftop  at  if. 

1  We  cannot  be  all  of  one  mind*' 
teplicd  I.  '  I  (hall  be  wifer  in  tima,' 


Where  was  poor  Lord  G.  gone  ? 

*  Poor  Lord  G.'is  gone  to  feek  his 
'  fortune,  I  believe.' 

What  did  I  mean  ? 

I  told  them  the  airs  he  had  given 
himfelf  5  and  that  he  was  gone  without 
leave,  or  notice  of  return. 

He  had  ferved  me  right,  <z£-folutely 
right,  LordL.  faid. 

I  believed  fo  myfelf.  Lord  G.  was 
a  very  good  fort  of  man,  and  ought 
not  to  bear  with  me  fo  much  as  he  had 
done  :  but  it  would  be  kind  in  them, 
not  to  tell  him  what  I  had  owned. 

The  earl  lifted  up  one  hand,  the 
countefs  both.  They  had  not  come 
to  dine  with  me,  they  faid,  after  the 
anfwer  I  had  returned,  but  as  they 
were  afraid  fomething  was  wrong  be- 
tween us. 

*  Mediators  are  not  to  be  of  one  fide 
f  only,'  I  faid :  and  as  they  had  been  fo 
kindly  free   in  blaming  me,  I  hoped 
they  wou-ld  be  as  free  with  him,  when 
they  faw  him. 

And  then  it  was,  '  For  God's  fake, 
<  Charlotte  !'— -and,  «  Let  me  entreat 

*  you,  Lady  G<,'— *  And  let  me,  too, 

*  befeech   you,  Madam!'    faid  Emily, 
with  tears  dealing  down  her  cheeks. 

*  You  are  both  very  good . — You  are 
'  a  fweet  girl,  Emily.     I  have  a  too- 

*  playful  heart.     It  will  give  me  fome  . 
'  pain,  and  fome  pleafure  ;  but  if  I 

*  had  not  more  pleafure  than  pain  from 

*  my  play,  I  mould  not  be  fo  filly,' 
My  lord   not  coming   in,  and  the 

dinner  being  ready,  I  ordered  it  to  be 
ferved. — '  Won't  you  wait  a  little 
longer  for  Lord  G.  ?' — (  No.  I  hope 
he  is  fafe,  and  well.  He  is  his  own 
mafter,  as  well  as  mine;'  (I  fighed, 
believe!)  *  and,  no  doubt,  has  a  p(a- 
ramount  pleafure  in  purfuing  his  own 
choice.' 

They  raved.  I  begged  that  they 
would  let  us  eat  our  dinner  with  com- 
fort. My  lord,  I  hoped,  would  come 
in  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  Neltborpe 
mould  get  a  fupper  forhim  thathe  liked. 
When  we  had  dined,  and  retired  into 
the  adjoining  drawing-room,  I  had 
another  fchooling-bout :  Emily  was 
even  faucy.  But  I  took  it  all ;  yet, 
in  my  heart,  was  vexed  atLordG.'s 
pei'verfenefs. 

At  laft,  in  came  the  boneJJ  man.  He 
does  not  read  this,  and  fo  cannot  take 
exceptions,  and  I  hopejcw  will  not,  a£ 
the  word  honefl. 

F  So 
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So  lordly!  fo  ftiff!  fo  folemnl— 
Upon  my  word  ! — Had  it  net  been 
Sunday,  I  would  have  gone  to  my 
harpfichord  direftly.  He  bowed  to 
Lord  and  Lady  L.  and  to  Emily,  very 
obligingly;  to  me  he  nodded.— I  nodded 
again ;  but,  like  a  good-natured  fool, 
fmiled.  He  ftalked  to  the  chimney; 
turned  his  back  towards  it,  buttoned 
up  his  mouth,  held  up  his  glowing 
face,  as  if  he  were  dilpofed  to  crow ; 
yet  had  not  won  the  battle. — One  hand 
in  his  bofom ;  the  other  under  the  fkirt 
of  his  waiftcoat,  and  his  pofture  firmer 
than  his  mind. — Yet  was  my  heart  fo 
devoid  of  malice,  that  I  thought  his 
attitude  very  genteel ;  and,  had  we  not 
been  man  and  wife,  agreeable. 

<  We  hoped  to  have  found  your 
«  lordfliip  at  home/  faid  Lord  L.  *  or 

*  we  mould  not  have  dined  here.' 

*  If  Lord  G.  is  as  polite  a  kujlaud 

<  as  a  mant  faid  T,  «  he  will  not  thank 
«  your  lordfhip  for  this  compliment  to 

*  his  wife/ 

Lord  G.  fwelled,  and  reared  himfelf 
•up'.  His  complexion,  which  before 
vvas  in  a  glow,  was  heightened. 

«  Poor  man!"  thought  I. — But  why 
fhould  my  tender  heart  pity  obftinate 
.people? — Yet  I  could  not  help  being 
dutiful. — *  Have  you  dined,  my  lord  ?' 
faid  I,  with  a  fweet  fmile,  and  very 
courteous. 

He  ftalked  to  the  window,  and  never 
"  a  word  anfwered  he. 

'  Pray,  Lady  L.  be  fo  good  as  to 

*  afk  my  Lord  G.    if  he  has  dined  ?' 
Was  not  this  very  condefcending,  on 
fuch  a  behaviour  ? 

Lady  L.  a/kedhim^  and  as  gently- 
voiced  as  if  Ihe  were  afking  the  fame 
queftion  of  her  own  lord.  Lady  L. 
is  a  kind-hearted  foul,  Harriet.  She 
is  my  fifter. 

*  I  have  not,  Madam,'  to  Lady  L. 
turning  rudely  from  me,  and,  not  very 
civilly,  from  her.    «  Ah!1  thought  I, 
«  thefe  men !  The  more  they  are  court - 

<  c(l — Wretches  !  to  find  their  confe- 

*  quence  in  a  woman's  meeknefs.' — 
Yet,    I    could    not    forbear    fhewing 
mine. — Nature,    Harriet!— Who   can 
refill  conftitution  ? 

'  What  ftiff  airs  are  thefe!'  ap- 
proaching him. — *  I  do  aflureyou,  my 

*  lord,  I  mall  not  take  this  behaviour 

*  well ;'  and  put  my  hand  on  his  arm. 
I  was  ferved  right.    Would  you  be- 
lieve it?    The  man  fticek  off  my  con- 


defcending  hand,  by  raifmg  his  elbovP 
fcornfully.  He  really  did  ! 

'  Nay,  then!" — I  left  him,  and  re- 
tired to  my  former  feat.  I  was  vexed 
that  it  was  Sunday :  I  wanted  a  little 
harmony. 

Lord  and  LadyL.  both  blamed  me, 
by  their  looks  ;  and  my  lady  took  my 
hand,  and  was  leading  me  towards 
him.  I  fliewed  a  little  reluctance : 
and,  would  you  have  thought  it?  out 
of  the  drawing-room  whipt  my  nimble 
lord,  as  if  on  purpofe  to  avoid  being 
moved  by  my  conceflion. 

I  took  my  place  again. 

'  I  beg  of  you,  Charlotte,'  faiJ 
Lady  L.  *  go  to  my  lord.  You  have 
'  ufed  him  ifi.' 

«  When  I  think  fo,  I  will  follow 
*  your  advice,  Lady  L.' 

*  And  don't  you  think  fo,  Lady  G.?1 
faid  Lord  L. 

*  What  I  for  taking  my  own  option 
how  I  would  be  ore/Ted  to-day? — 
What  I  for  deferring — '    That  mo- 
ment in  came  my  bluif  lord— *  Have  I 

not,'  proceeded  I,  *  been  forced  to 
dine  without  him  to-day  ?  Did  he  let 
me  know  what  account  I  cculd  give 
of  his  abfence?  Or  when  he  would 
return  ?— And  fee,  no-iv,  how  angry 
he  looks  !' 

He  traverfed  the  room— I  went  on— • 
Did  he  not  ftiake  off  my  hand,  when 
I  laid  it,  fmiling,  on  his  arm?  Would 
he  anfwer  me  a  queftion,  which  I 
kindly  put  to  him,  fearing  he  had 
not  dined,  and  might  be  fick  for  want 
of  eating  ?  Was  I  not  forced  to  ap- 
ply to  Lady  L.  for  an  anfwer  to  my 
careful  queftion,  on  his  fcornfully 
turning  from  me  in  filence?— Might 
we  not,  if  he  had  not  gone  out  fo 
abruptly,  nobody  knows  where,  have 
made  the  appearance  his  heart  is  fa 
fet  upon— But  now,  indeed,  it  is  too 
late.' 

*  GonSy  Madam!'  faid  he,   and  he 
kemboed  his  arms,  and  ftrutted  up  to 
me.     '  Now  for  a  cuff,'  thought  I ;  I 
was  half  afraid  of  it :  but  out  of  the 
room  again  capered  he. 

'  Lord  blefs  me,1  faid  I,  «  what  a 
'  paffionate  creature  is  this  P 

Lord  and  Lady  L.  both  turned  from 
me  with  indignation.  But  no  wonder 
if  one,  that  they  both  did.  They  are 
a  filly  pair;  and  I  believe  have  agreed 
to  keep  each  other  in  countenance  in 
all  they  do. 

But 
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"But  Emily  affefted  me.  She  fat  be- 
fore in  one  corner  of  the  room,  weep- 
ing; and  juil  then  ran  to  me,  and 
wrapping  her  arms  about  me,  *  Dear, 
«  dear  Lady  G.'  laid  (he,  «  for  Hea- 
'  yen's  fake,  think  of  what  our  Mifs 
'  Byron  faid  5  "  Don't  jeft  away  your 
"  own  happinefs."  -I  don't  fay  who 

*  is  in  fault:  but,  my  dear  lady,  do 
'  you  condefcend.     It  looks  pretty  in 
'  a  woman  to  condefcend.  Forgive  me; 
'  I  will  run  to  my  lord,  and  I  will  beg 

*  of  him — ' 

Away  me  ran,  without  waiting  for 
an  anfwer — and  bringing  in  the  paf- 
fionate  wretch,  hanging  on  his  arm— 

*  You  muft  not,  my  lord,  indeed  you 
'  muft  not  be  fo  paflionate.  Why,  my 
'  lord,  you  frighted  *#£;    indeed  you 
'  did.     Such   a  word   I   never  heard 
'  from  your  lordfh'ip's  mouth — ' 

'  Ah,  my  lord,'  faid  I,  '  you  give 
'  yourlelf  pretty  airs!  Don't  you?  and 
'  ufe  pretty  words;  that  a  child  fhall 
«  be  terrified  at  them!  But  come, 
4  come,  aik  my  pardon,  for  leaving 

*  me  to  dine  without  you.' 

Was  not  that  tender?— Yet  out 
went  Lord  and  Lady  L.  To  be  fure 
they  did  right,  if  they  withdrew,  in 
hopes  thefe  kind  words  would  have 
been  received  as  reconciliatory  ones ; 
and  not  in  difpleafure  with  mst  as  I 
am  half  afraid  they  did :  for  their 
good-nature  (worthy  fouls!)  does 
ibmetimes  lead  them  into  mifappre- 
henfions.  I  kindly  laid  my  hand  on 
his  arm  again. — He  was  ungracious. 
— <  Nay,  my  lord,  don't  once  more  re- 
'  jeft  me  with  difdain — If  you  do — ' 
I  then  fmiled  moft  courteoufly.  *  Carry 

*  not  your  abfurdities,  my  lord,  too 
•*  far:'  and  I  took  his  hand.    [There, 
Harriet,  was  condefcenfion !] — *  I  pro- 
'  teft,   Sir,  if  you   give   yourfelf  any 

*  more  of  thefe  airs,  you  will  not  find 

*  me  focondefcending. — Come,  come, 
'  tell  me  you  are  forry,  and  I   will 

*  forgive  you.' 

'  Sorry !  Madam  ;  ferry .' — I  am  in  - 

•*  deed  lorry  for  your  provoking  airs.* 

<  Why,   that   is  not  ill   faid— But 

*  kemboed  arms,  my  lordi    are   you 

*  not  forry   for  fuch   an   air?     And 
*l  Oons .'"  are  you  not  forry  for  fuch 
•*  a  word  ?  And  fuch  looks  too  ?  and 
"*  for  quarrelling  with  your  dinner  ? — 

*  I  proteft,  my  lord,  you  make  one  of 

*  -us  look  like  a  child  who  flings  away 
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*  his  bread  and  butter  becaufe  it  has 

*  not  glafs  windows  upon  it.' 

*  Not  for  one  moment  forbear,  Ma- 
«  dam!1— 

'  Pr'ythee,  pr'ythee — '  [I  profefs  I 
had  like  to  have  faid,  bone/I  friend.] 

*  No  more  of  thefe  airs  :    and,  I   tell 

*  you,  I  will  forgive  you."1 

*  But,  Madam,  I  cannot,  I  will  not — * 

*  Hulh,  hum ;  no  more  in  that  ftrain, 
'  and  fo  loud,  as  if  we  had  loft  each 

*  other  in  a  wood. — If  you  will  let  us 

*  be  friends,  fay  fo — in«an  inftant — If 
'  nof,  I  am  gone — gone  this  moment — ' 
•rafting  off  from  him,  as  I  may  fay, 
intending  to  mount  up  ftairs. 

1  Angel,  or  demon,  fhall  I  call  you?" 
faid  he. — *  Yet  I  .receive  your  hand,  as 
«  offered.  But,  for  God's  fake,  Ma- 
'  dam,  let  us  be  happy!'  And  he 
kifled  my  hand,  but  not  fo  cordially 
as  it  became  him  to  do  ;  and  in  came 
Lord  and  Lady  L.  with  .countenances 
a  little  ungracious. 

I  took  my  feat  next  my  own  man, 
with  an  air  of  officioufnefs,  hoping  to 
o'blige  him  by  it.  He  'was  obliged  j 
and  another  day,  not  quite  yet  agreed 
upon,  this  parade  is  to  be  made. 

And  thus  began,  proceeded,  and 
ended,  this  doughty  quarrel.  And  who 
knows  but,  before  the  day  is  ablb^ 
lute'ly  refolved  upon,  we  may  have  half 
a  fcore  more  ?  Four,  five,  fix  days,  as 
'it  may  happen,  is  a  great  fpace  of  time 
for  people  to  agree,  who  are  fo  much 
together ;  and  one  of  whom  is  playful, 
and  the  other  will  not  be  played  with, 
But  thefe  kembo  and  oons  airs,  Har- 
riet, ftick  a  little  in  my  ftomach ;  and 
the  man  feerns  not  to  be  quite  come  tp 
neither.  He  is  fullen  and  gloomy,  and 
don't  prate  away  as  he  ufed  to  do,  when 
\ve  have  made  up  before. 

But  I  will  fing  him  a  fong  to-mor- 
row :  I  will  pleafe  the  honcft  man,  if  I 
can.  But  he  really  mould  not  have  had 
for  a  wife  a  woman  of  fo  fweet  a  tem- 
per as  jour  , 

CHARLOTTE  G. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

LADY    G.      T.O    MISS  BYRON. 

MONDAY^  WAV    8. 

MY  lord  and  I  have  had  another 
little— tiff,    fhall  I  call  it?    it 
came  not  up  to  a  quarrel.     Marrie4 
4  F  2.  people 
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people  would  have  enough  to  do,  if 
they  were  to  trouble  their  friends  every 
time  they  mifunderftood  one  another. 
.And  now  a  word  or  two  of  other  peo- 
ple :  not  always  fcribbling  of  ourfelves. 
We  have  juft  heard,  that  our  coufm 
Everard  has  added  another  fool  of  our 
fex  to  the  number  of  the  weak  ones 
who  difgrace  it :    a  forry  fellow  !    He 
has  been  feen  with  her,  by  one  whom 
he  would  not  know,  at  Cuper's  Gar- 
dens,   dreffed  like   a   Tea-officer,  and 
jfkulking  like  a  thief,  into  the  privateft 
•walks  of  the  place.     When  he  is  tired 
of  the  poor  wretch,  he  will  want  to 
accommodate  with  xis  by  promifes  of 
penitence  and  reformation,  as  once  or 
twite  before.    Rakes  are  not  only  odi- 
ous, but  they  are  defpicable  creatures. 
You   will  the  more  clearly  fee  this, 
when  I   affure  you,  from  thofe  who 
know,  that  this  filly  creature,  our  cou- 
fm, is  looked  upon,  among  his  brother 
libertines  and  fmarts,  as.  a  man  of 'JirJJ 
confideration  ! 

He  has  alfo  been  feen,  in  a  gayer 
habit,  at  a  certain  gaming-table,  near 
Covent  Garden :  where  he  did  not  con- 
tent himfelf  with  being  an  idle  fpe&a- 
tor.  Colonel  Winwood,  our  inform- 
ant, fhook  his  head,  but  made  BO  other 
snfwer  to  feme  of  our  enquiries.  May 
he  fuffer  !  fay  I. — A  forry  fellow  ! 

Preparations  are  going  on,  all  fo  fa/I, 
ait  Windfor.  We  are  all  invited.  God 
grant  that  Mifs  Mansfield  may  be  as 
happy  as  Lady  W.  as  we  all  conclude 
ihe  will  be!  but  I  never  was  fond  of 
matches  between  fober  young  women 
and  battered  old  rakes.  Much  good 
inay  do  the  adventurers,  drawn  in  by 
gewgaw  and  title! — Poor  things  I—- 
But convenience,  when  that's  the  mo- 
tive, whatever  foolim  girls,  think,  will 
hold  out  it's  comforts,  while  a  grati- 
fied love  quickly  evaporates. 

Beauchamp,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Mansfields,  is  entrufted  by  my 
brother,  in  his  abfence,  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  law- affairs.  He  hopes, 
he  fays,  to  give  a  good  account  of 
them.  The  bafe  fteward  of  the.uncle 
Calvert,  who  lived  as  a  hufband  with 
the  woman  who  had.  been  forced  upon 
his  fuperannuated  mailer  in  a  doating 
fit,  has  been  brought,  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  children  horn  in  Mr.  Cal- 
yert's  life-time,  and  by  the  precarious 
health  of  the  pofthumous  one,  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation,  A  new 


hearing  of  the  caufe  between  them  and 
the  Keelings  is  granted;  and  great 
things  are  expected  from  it  in  their  fa- 
vour,  from  fome  new  lights  thrown  in, 
upon  that  fuit.  The  Keelings  are 
frighted  out  of  their  wits,  it  feems  j 
and  are  applying  to  Sir  John  Lambton, 
a  difintererced  neighbour,  to  offer  him- 
felf as  a  mediator  between  them.  The 
Mansfields  will  fo  foon  be  related  to 
us,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  in-» 
terefting  you  with  their  affairs. 

Be  fure  you  chide  me  for  my  whim- 
fical  behaviour  to  Lord  G.     I  know 
you  will.    But  don't  blame  my  heart  s 
my  head  only  is  wrong. 
*          *R? 

A  LITTLE  more,  from  frefli  in- 
formations, of  this  forry  varlet  Eve- 
rard, I  wi/hed  him  to  fuffer ;  but  I 
wifhed  him  not  to  be  fo  very  great  a 
fufferer  as  it  feems  he  is.  Sharpers 
have  bit  his  head  off,  quite  clofe  to  his 
Shoulders :  they  have  not  left  it  him  to 
carry  under  his  arm,  as  the  honeft  pa- 
tron  of  France  did  his.  They  lend  it 
him,  however,  now  and  then,  to  repent 
with  and  curfe  himfelf.  The  creature 
he  attended  to  Cuper's  Gardens,  infteacl 
of  a  country  innocent,  as  he  expected 
her  to  be,  comes  out  to  be  a  can:  inif- 
trefs,  experienced  in  all  the  arts  of 
fuch,  and  afting  under  the  fecret  in- 
fluences of  a  man  of  quality ;  who, 
wanting  to  get  rid  of  her,  fupports  her 
in  a  profecution  commenced  againft 
him  (poor  devil!)  for  performance  of 
covenants.  He  is  extremely  mortified, 
on  finding  my  brother  gone  abroad  : 
he  intends  to  apply  to  him  for  his  pity 
and  help.  Sorry  wretch!  he  boafted 
to  us,  on  our  expectation  of  our  bro- 
ther's arrival  from  abroad,  that  he 
would  enter  his  coufin  Charles  into  the 
ways  of  the  town.  Now  he  wants  to 
avail  himfelf  againft  the  practices  of 
the  fons  of  that  town,  by  his  coufm's^ 
character  and  confequence. 

A  combination  or  (harpers,  it  feems^ 
had  long  fet  him  as  a  man  of  fortune  : 
but  on  his  taking  refuge  with  my  bro- 
ther, gave  over  for  a  time  their  defigns. 
upon  him,  till  he  threw  himfelf  agaia 
in  their  way. 

The  worthlefs  fellow  had  been  often 
liberal  of  his  promifes  of  marriage  to 
young  creatures  of  more  innocence 
than  this  ;  and  thinks  it  very  hard  that 
he  fhould  be  profecuted  for  a  crime 
which  he  had  fo  frequently  committed 

with 
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with  impunity.  Can  you  pity  him  ?  I 
cannot,  laflureyou.  The  man  who 
can  betray  and  ruin  an  innocent  wo- 
nian,  who  loves  him,  ought  to  be  ab- 
horred by  men.  Would  he  fcruple  to 
betray  and  ruin  tkcm^  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  the  law  ? — Yet  there  are  wo- 
men who  can  forgive  fuch  wretches, 
and  herd  with  them. 

My  aunt  Eleanor  is  arrived :  a  good, 
plump,  bonny-faced  old  virgin.  She 
has  chofen  her  apartment.  At  preient 
we  are  moft  prodigiously  civil  to  each 
other}  but  already  I  fufpeft  flie  likes 
Lord  G.  better  than  I  would  have  her. 
She  will,  perhaps,  if  a  party  mould  bs 
formed  againft  your  poor  Charlotte, 
make  one  of  it. 

Will  you  think  it  time  thrown  away, 
to  read  a  farther  account  of  what  is 
corae  to  hand  about  the  wretches  who 
lately,  in  the  double,  ienfe  of  the  word, 
were  overtaken  between  St.  Denis  and 
Paris  ? 

Sir  Hargrave  Pcllexfen,  it  feems, 
ftill  keeps  his  chamber:  he  is  thought 
not  to  be  out  of  danger  from  fome  in, 
\vard  hurt,  which  often  makes  him 
bring  up  blood  in  quantities.  He  is 
miferably  opprefled  by  lownefs  of  fpi- 
rits  5  and  when  he  is  a  little  better  in 
that  refpeft,  his  impatience  makes  hie 
friends  apprchenfivc  for  his  head.  But 
has  be  intellects  ftronsj  enough  to  give 
appreheniions  of  that  nature  ?  Fool 
and  madman  we  often  join  as  terms  of 
reproach ;  but  I  believe  fools  feldom 
run  really  mad. 

Merceda  is  in  a  ftill  more  dangerous 
way.  Befides  his  bruifes,  and  a  frac- 
tured fkull,  he  has,  it  feems,  a  wound, 
in  his  thigh,  which,  in  the  delirium  he 
was  thrown  into  by  the  fracture,  was 
not  duly  attended  to  ;  and  which,  but 
for  his  valiant  ih'uggles  againft  the 
knife  which  gave  the  wound,  was  de- 
figned  for  a  ftill  greater  mifchief.  His 
recovery  is  defpaired  of;  and  the  poor 
wretch  is  continually  offering  up  vows 
of  penitence  and  reformation,  if  his 
Jife  may  be  fpared. 

Bagenhall  was  the  perfon  who  had 
feduced,  by  promifes  of  marriage,  and 
fled  for  it,  the  manufacturer's  daugh- 
ter of  Abbeville.  He  was  overtaken 
by  his  purfuers  at  Douay.  The  in- 
cenfed  father,  and  friends  of  the  young 
woman,  would  not  be  other  wife  paci- 
fied than  by  his  performing  his  pro- 
-life j  which,  with  infinite  rclu&aoce, 
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he  complied  with,  principally  through 
the  threats  of  the  brother,  who  is  noted 
for  his  fierceneis  and  reiblution  ;  and 
who  once  made  the  forty  creature  feel 
an  argument  which  greatly  terrified 
him.  Bagenhall  is  at  preient  at  Abbe- 
ville, living  as  well  as  he  can  with  hi* 
new  wife,  curling  his  fate,  no  doubt^ 
in  fecret.  He  is  obliged  to  appear  fond 
of  her  before  her  brother  and  father  ; 
the  latter  alfo  being  a  four  man  ;  a 
Gafcon,  always  boafting  of  his  family^ 
and  valuing  himfelf  upon  a  De  affixed 
by  himfelfto  his  name,  and  jealous  of 
any  indignity  offered  to  it.  The  fierce 
brother  is  refolved  to  accompany  his 
lifter  t»  England,  when  Bagenhall  goes 
thither,  in  order,  as  he  declares,  to 
fecure  to  her  good  ufage,  and  iee  her 
owned  and  vilited  by  all  Bagenhall's 
friends  and  relations.  And  thus  much 
of  thefe  fine  gentlemen. 

How  different  a  man  is  Beauchamp ! 
But  it  is  injuring  him,  to  think  of  thofe 
wretches  and  him  at  the  fame  time. 
He  certainly  has  an  eye  to  Emily,  but 
behaves  with  great  prudence  towards 
her :  yet  every  body  but  Jke  fees  his 
regard  for  her  ;  nobody  but  her  guar- 
dian runs  in  her  head ;  and  the  morej 
as  Ihe  really  thinks  it  a  glory  to  love 
him,  becaufe  of  his  goodnefs.  Every 
body,  {he  fays,  has  tine  fame  admira- 
tion of  him,  that  me  has. 

Mrs.  Reeves  defires  me  to  acquaint 
you,  that  Mil's  Clements  having,  by 
the  death  of  her  mother  and  aunt,  come 
into  a  pretty  fortune,  is  addrefied  to 
by  a  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  and  is  preparing  to  leave 
the  town,  having  other  connexions  in. 
that  county  :  but  that  me  intends  to 
write  to  you  before  me  goes,  atid  to. 
beg  you  to  favour  her  with  now  ami 
then  a  letter. 

I  think  Mifs  CJemcnts  is  a  good  fort 
of  young  woman  :  but  I  imagined  /he 
would  have  been  one  of  thofe  nuns  at 
large,  who  need  not  make  vows  of  liv- 
ing and  dying  aunt  Eleanors,  or  Lady 
Gertrudes ;  all  three  of  them  good, 
honeft  fouls !  chaiie,  pious,  and  plain,. 
It  is  a  charming  fituation,  when  a  wo- 
man is  arrived  at  fuch  a  height  of 
perfection,  as  to  be  above  giving  or 
receiving  temptation.  Sweet  innocents ' 

They  have  my  reverence,  if  not  my 

love.     How  would  they  be  affronted^ 

if  I  were  to  (ay  pity! — I  think  only  of 

my  two  good  aunts,,at  the  preient  writ* 

•       ing. 
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ing.  Mifs  Clements,  you  know,  is  a 
jfoitngijb  woman,  and  I  refpeft  her 
much.  One  would  not  jeft  upon  the 
wnfightlinefs  of  perfbn,  or  plainnefs  of 
feature  :  but  think  you  fhe  will  not  be 
one  of  thofe  who  twenty  years  hence 
may  put  in  her  boaft  of  her  quondam 
beauty  ? 

How  I  run  on  !  I  think  I  ought  to 
be  aftiamed  of  myfelf. 

'  Very  true,  Charlotte. * 

And  fo  it  is,  Harriet.  I  have  done. 
—Adieu ! — Lord  G.  will  befillyagain, 
I  doubt ;  but  I  am  prepared.  I  wilh 
lie  had  half  my  patience. 

«  Be  quiet,  Lord  G. !  What  a  fool 
•  you  are  P — The  man,  my  dear,  un- 
dei-  pretence  of  being  friends,  ran  his 
fbarp  nofe  in  my  eye.  No  bearing  his 
fondnefs:  it  is  worfe  than  infolence. 
How  my  eye  waters  1 — I  can  tell  him 
—But  I  will  tell  him,  and  notjou. — 
Adieu,  once  more. 

CHARLOTTE  G. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

Mft.  LOWTHER,    TO  JOHN  ARNOLD, 

ESQ^.  (HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW)  IN 

LONDON. 

BOLOGNA,    MAY   5-16. 

I  Will,  now,  my  dear  brother,  give 
you  a  circumftantial  account  of  our 
ftort,  but  flying  journey.  The  zoth 
of  April,  O.  S.  early  in  the  morning, 
we  left  Paris  and  reached  Lyons  the 
24th,  at  night. 

Refting  but  a  few  hours,  we  fet  out 
for  Pont  JBeauvoifm,  where  we  arrived 
the  following  evening  :  there  we  bid 
adieu  to  France,  and  found  ourfelves 
in  Savoy,  equally  noted  for  it's  po- 
verty and  rocky  mountains.  Indeed 
it  was  a  total  change  of  the  fcene.  We 
had  left  behind  us  a  blooming  fpring, 
which  enlivened  with  it's  verdure  the 
trees  and  hedges  on  the  road  we  pafled, 
and  the  meadows  already  fmiled  with 
flowers.  The  chearful  inhabitants 
were  bufy  in  adju fling  their  limits, 
lopping  their  trees,  pruning  their  vines, 
tilling  their  fields  -.  but  when  we  en- 
tered Savoy,  nature  wore  a  very  diffe- 
rent face;  and  I  mult  own,  that  my 
Ipirits  were  great  fufferers  by  the 
change.  Here  we  began  to  view,  on 
the  nearer  niyimtairis,  covered  with 


Ice  and  fnow,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vanced feafon,  the  rigid  winter,  in  fro- 
zen majefty,  ftiil  preferring  it's  do- 
mains :  and  arriving  at  St.  Jean  Mau- 
i-renne  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  fnow 
feemed  as  if  it  would  difpute  with  us 
our  paflfage ;  and  horrible  was  the  force 
of  the  boifterous  winds,  which  fet  full 
in  our  faces. 

Overpowered  by  the  fatigues  I  had 
undergone  in  the  expedition  we  had 
made,  the  unfeafonable  coldnefs  of 
the  weather,  and  the  fight  of  one  of 
the  worft  countries  under  Heaven,  Hill 
cloathed  in  fnow,  and  deformed  by  con- 
tinual hurricanes.  I  was  here  taken 
ill.  Sir  Charles  was  greatly  concern- 
ed for  my  indifpofition,  which  was  in- 
creafed  by  a  great  lownefs  of  fpirits. 
He  attended  upon  me  in  perfon ;  and 
never  had  a  man  a  more  kind  and  in- 
dulgent friend.  Here  we  ftaid  two 
days ;  and  then,  my  illnefs  being 
principally  owing  to  fatigue,  I  found 
rnyfelf  enabled  to  proceed.  At  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
a8th,  we  profecnted  our  journey  in 
palpable  darknefs,  and  difmal  wea- 
ther, though  the  winds  were  fomewhat 
laid,  and  reaching  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis  by  break  of  day,  arrived  at 
Lanebourg,  a  poor  little  Village,  fo 
environed  by  high  mountains,  that  for 
threemonths  in  the  twelve,  it  is  hardly 
viated  by  the  chearing  rays  of  the  fun. 
Every  obje6l  which  here  prefents  itfelf 
is  exceflively  miferable.  The  people 
are  generally  of  an  olive  complexion, 
with  wens  under  their  chins;  fome  fo 
monftrous,  efpecially  women,  as  quite 
disfigure  them. 

Here  it  is  ufual  to  unfcrew  and  take 
m  pieces  the  chaifes,  in  order  to  carry 
them  on  mules  over  the  mountain  ; 
and  to  put  them  together  on  the  other 
fide :  for  the  Savoy  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain is  much  more  difficult  to  pafs 
than  the  other.  But  Sir  Charles  chofe 
not  to  lofe  time :  and  therefore  left 
the  chaife  to  the  care  of  the  inn-keeper; 
proceeding  with  all  expedition  to  gain 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  way  we  were  carried,  was  as 
follows — A  kind  of  horfe,  as  it  is  call- 
ed with  you,  with  two  poles  like  thofe 
of  chairmen,  was  the  vehicle;  on  which 
is  fecured  a  fort  of  elbow-chair,  in 
which  the  traveller  fits.  A  man  be- 
fore, another  behind,  carry  this  open 
machine  with  fo  much  fwiftnefs,  that 

they 
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they  are  continually  running  and  flap- 
ping, like  wild  goats,  from  rock  to 
rock,  the  four  miles  of  that  afcent. 
If  a  traveller  was  not  prepoflefled  that 
thefe  mountaineers  are  the  fureft  footed 
carriers  in  the  univerfe,  he  would  be  in 
continual  apprehenfions  of  being  over- 
turned. I,  who  never  undertook  this 
journey  before,  muft  own  that  I  could 
not  be  fo  fearlefs,  on  this  occafion, 
as  Sir  Charles  was,  though  he  had  very 
exactly  defcribed  to  me  how  every 
thing  would  be.  Then,  though  the 
fky  was  clear  when  we  pafled  this 
mountain,  yet  the  cold  wind  blew 
quantities  of  frozen  fnow  in  our  faces ; 
info-much  that  it  feemed  to  be  juft  as  if 
people  were  employed  all  the  time  we 
were  pafling,  to  wound  us  with  the 
fharpeft  needles.  They  indeed  call 
the  wind  that  brings  this  marp-pointed 
ibow,  'The  'Tormenta. 

An  adventure,  which  any  where  elfe 
might  have  appeared  ridiculous,  I  was 
afraid  would  hjive  proved  fatal  to  one 
of  our  chairmen,  as  I  may  call  them. 
I  had  {lapped  down  my  hat  to  fcreen 
my  eyes,  from  the  fury  of  that  deluge 
of  marp-pointed  frozen  fnow ;  and  it 
was  blown  off  my  head,  by  a  fudden 
gutt,  down  the  precipices :  I  gave  it 
for  loft,  and  was  about  to  bind  a  hand- 
kerchief over  the  woollen  cap,  which 
thofe  people  provide  to  tie  under  the 
chin  j  when  one  of  the  affifting  car- 
riers (for  they  are  always  fix  in  num- 
ber to  every  chair,  in  order  to  relieve 
one  another)  undertook  to  recover  it. 
I  thought  it  impoflible  to  be  done  ; 
the  paflage  being,  as  I  imagined,  only 
practicable  for  birds  :  however,  I  pro- 
rnifed  him  a  crown  reward,  if  he  did. 
Never  could  the  leaps  of  the  moft  dex- 
trous of  rope-dancers  be  compared  to 
thofe  of  this  daring  fellow:  I  law  him 
fometimes  jumping  from  rock  to  rock, 
fometimes  rolling  down  a  declivity  of 
fnow  like  a  ninepin,  fometimes  run- 
ning, fometimes  hopping,  flopping  j  in 
ihort,  he  deicended  like  lightning  to 
the  verge  of  a  torrent,  where  he  found 
the  hat.  He  came  up  almoll  as  quick, 
and  appeared  as  little  fatigued  as  if  he 
had  never  left  us. 

We  arrived  at  the  top  in  two  hours, 
from  Lanebourg;  and  the  fun  was 
pretty  high  above  the  horizon.  Out 
of  a  hut  half  buried  in  fnow,  came 
fome  mountaineers  with  two  poor 
fledges  drawn  by  mules,  to  carry  us 
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through  the  Plain  of  Mount  Gems,  a» 
it  is  called,  which  is  about  four  Ita- 
lian miles  in  length,  to  the  descent  of 
the  Italian  fide  ot  the  mountain.  Thefe 
fledges  are  not  much  different  from 
the  chairs,  or  fedans,  or  IVorfe,  we 
then  quitted;  only  the  two  under-polcs 
are  flat,  and  not  folong  as  the  others, 
and  turning  up  a  little  at  the  end,  to 
hinder  them  from  flicking  fatt  in  the 
fnow.  To  the  fore-ends  of  the  poles 
are  fixed  two  round  (ticks,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  which  ferve  for  a 
fupport  ajnd  help  to  the  man  who 
guides  the  mule,  who  running  on  the 
fnow  between  the  mule  and  the  fledge, 
holds  the  flicks  with  each  hand. 

It  was  diverting  to  fee  the  two 
fledgemen  Uriving  to  outrun  eac'k. 
other. 

Encouraged  by  Sir  Charles's  gene- 
rofity,  we  very  foon  arrived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plain .  The  man  who 
walked,  or  rather  ran,  between  th« 
fledge  and  the  mule,  made  a  continual 
noife  j  hallowing  and  beating  the  flub- 
born  beaft  with  his  fill,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  very  flow  in  his  motion. 

At  the  end  of  this  plain  we  found 
fuch  another  hut  as.  that  en  the  Lane- 
bourg fide.  Here  they  took  off  the 
fmoking mules  from  the  fledges,  to  give 
them  reft. 

And  now  began  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary way  of  travelling  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  defcent  of  the  moun- 
tain from  the  top  of  this  fide,  to  a  final! 
village  called  Novalefa,  is  four  Ita- 
lian miles.  When  the  fnow  has  fill- 
ed up  all  the  inequalities  of  the  moun- 
tain, it  looks,  in  many  parts,  as  fmooth, 
and  equal  as  a  fugar-loaf.  It  is  oa 
the  brink  of  this  rapid  Uefcent  that 
they  put  the  fledge.  The  man  who  is 
to  guide  it,  fits  between  the  feet  of  the 
traveller,  who  is  feated  in  the  elbow- 
chair,  with  his  legs  at  the  outfide  of 
the  flicks  fixed  at  the  fore-ends  of  the 
flat  poles,  and  holds  the  two  ftick$ 
with  his  hands  ;  and  when  the  fledge 
has  gained  the  declivity,  it's  own 
weight  carries  it  down  with  furprizing 
celerity.  But  as  the  injmenle  irregu- 
lar rocks  \mder  the  fnow  make  now 
and  then  fome  edges  in  the  declivity, 
which,  if  not  avoided,  would  overturn 
the  fledge  ;  the  guide,  wl:q  forefees. 
the  clanger,  by  putting  his  foot  ilrong- 
ly  and  dexteroufly  in  the  fnow  next 
to  the  precipjce,  turns  the  machine,  by- 
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help  of  the  above-mentioned  fticks, 
the  contrary  way,  and  by  of  way  zig- 
zag, goes  to  the  bottom.  Such  was  the 
velocity  of  this  motion,  that  we  dif- 
patched  thefe  four  miles  in  lefs  than 
five  minutes ;  and,  when  we  arrived 
at  Novalefa,  hearing  that  the  fnow  was 
very  deep  moft  ofthe  way  to  Sufa, 
and  being  pleafed  with  our  way  of  tra- 
velling, we  had  fome  mules  put  again 
to  the"  fledges,  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
t\\e  very  gates  of  that  city,  which  is 
feven  miles  diftant  from  Mount  Cenis. 

In  our  way  we  had  a  curfory  view 
tf  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Bru- 
netta,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  cut 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  commands 
that  important  pafs. 

We  refted  all  night  at  Siifa ;  and, 
having  bought  a  very  commodious 
poft-chaife,  we  proceeded  to  Turin, 
where  we  dined ;  and  from  thence,  the 
evening  of  May  2.  O.  S.  got  to  Parma 
by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Placentia, 
having  purpofely  avoided  the  high 
road  through  Milan,  as  it  would  have 
coft  us  a  few  hours  more  time. 

Sir  Charles  obferved  to  me,  when 
we  were  on  the  plain  or  flat  top  of 
Mount  Cenis,  that  had  not  the  winter 
been  particularly  long  and  fevere,  we 
fhould  have  had,  inftead  of  this  terrible 
appearance  of  fnow  there,  flowers 
fhrting  up,  as  it  were,  under  our  feet, 
of  various  kinds,  which  -are  hardly 
to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  One 
of  the  greateft  dangers,  he  told  me,  in 
pafling  this  mount  in  winter,  arifes 
from  a  ball  of  fnow,  which  is  blown 
down  from  the  top  by  the  wind,  or 
falls  down  by  fome  other  accident  j 
which,  gathering  all  the  way  in  it's 
defcent,  becomes  inftantly  of  fuch  a 
prodigious  bignefs,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  avoiding  being  carried  away 
•with  it,  man  and  beaft,  and  fmothered 
in  it.  One  of  thefe  balls  we  faw  roll- 
ing down ;  but  as  it  took  another 
courfe  than  ours,  we  had  no  apprehen- 
fions  of  danger  from  it. 

At  Parma  we  found  expecting  us, 
the  Bifhop  ofNocera,  and  a  very  re- 
verend father,  Marefcotti  by  name, 
•who  expreffed  the  utmoft  joy  at  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  and 
received  me,  at  his  recommendation, 
•with  a  politenefs  which  feems  natural 
to  them.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I 
have  written  before  of  this  excellent 
young  gentleman  j  intrepidity,  bra- 


very, difcretion,  as  well  as  generofitj*f 
are  confpicuous  parts  of  his  character. 
He  is  ftudious  to  avoid  danger;  but 
is  unappalled  in  it.  For  humanity, 
benevolence,  previdence  for  others,  ta 
his  very  fervants,  I  never  met  with  his 
equal. 

My  reception  from  the  noble  fa» 
mKy  to  which  he  has  introduced  me  j 
the  patient's  cafe,  ^a  very  unhappy 
one!)  and  a  defcription  of  this  noble 
city,  and  the  fine  country  about 
it;  fhall  be  the  fubjeft  of  my  next. 
Allure  all  my  friends  of  my  health, 
and  good  wifnes  for  them  ;  and,  my 
dear  Arnold,  believe  me  to  be 
yours 3  Sec. 


LETTER    XL. 

SIR    CHARLES    CRANDISON    TO    DR~, 
BAR.TLETT. 

BOLOGNA,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY    *O-2I< 

I  Told  you,  my  dear  and  reverend 
friend,  that  1  mould  hardly  write 
to  you  till  I  arrived  in  this  city. 

The  affair  of  my  executor  (hip  oblig- 
ed me  to  ftay  a  "day  longer  at  Paris 
than  I  intended  ;  but  I  have  put  every 
thing  relating  to  that  tr^ft  in  fuch  3. 
way,  as  to  anfwer  all  my  wifhes. 

Mr.  Lowther  wrote  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
a  friend  of  his  in  London,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  extraordinary  affair  we' 
•were  engaged  in  between  St.  Denis 
and»Paris  5  with  defire  that  he  would 
inform  my  friends  of  our  arrival  at 
that  capital. 

We  were  obliged  to  ftop  two  days  at 
St.  Jean  de  Mauricnne:  the  expedition 
we  travelled  with  was  too  rmich  for 
Mr.  Lowther;  and  I  expected,  and 
was  not  difappointed,  from  the  unufual 
backwardncis  of  the  fea'fon,  to  find 
the  palFage  over  Mount  Cenis  lefs 
agreeable  than  it  ufually  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May. 

The  Bifhop  of  Nocera  had  offered 
to  meet  me  any  where  on  his  fide  of 
the  mountains.  I  wrote  to  him  from 
Lyons,  that  I  hoped  to  fee  him  at  Par- 
ma, on  or  about  the  very  day  that  I 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  palace 
of  the  Count  of  Belvedere  in  that  city  *r 
where  I  found,  that  he  and  Father 
Marefcotti  had  arrived  the  evening  bar 
fore.  They,  as  well  as  the  count. 
exprefTed  great  joy  to  fee  me;  and 
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when   I  pvefenteJ    Mr.    Lowther   to 

them,  with  the  praiies  due  to  his  Jkill, 
and  let  them 'know  the  confutations 
I  had  had  with  eminent  phylicians  of 
my  own  country  on  Lady  Clementina's 
tafe,  they  invoked  blcfTings  upon  us 
"both,  and  would  not  be  interrupted  in 
them  by  my  eager  quellions  after  the 
health  and  (late  of  'mind  of  the  two 
dearefl  perfuns  of  their  family — '  Un- 

*  happy  !   very  unhappy  !'  laid  the  bi- 
/hop.     '  Let  us  give  you  forne  refrem- 

*  ment,  bsfpr,e  we  come  to  particulars.' 
To  my  repeated  e,'uu:ries,   {  Jero- 

*  nyrno,    poor    Jercnymo  !'    faid    the 
biiliop,   '   is  living,   a;,'l  tint  is  all  we 

can  fay.  L  he  iigli;:  of  you  will  lie 
a  cordial  to  his  he  irt.  Clem.ntina 
is  on  her  journey  to  Bologna  from 
Naples.  You  de  fired  to  iinu  her 
with  us,  and  not  at  Naples.  She  is 
weak  ;  is  obliged  to  travel  {lowly. 
She  will  rel!  at  U rhino  two.  or  three 
cbys.  tare  !  What  h:is 

fhe  not  fullered  from  the  cr'udty  of 
her  con  fin  Laurana,  as  well  as  from 
her  malady!  The  general  has  bee,n, 
and  is,  indulgent  to  her.  He  is 
married  to  a  iady  of  great  merit, 
quality,  and  fortune.  He  has,  at 
length,  consented  that  we  ih-.ill  try 
t'.is  i  \:t  experiment,  as  the  lu-arts 
of  my  mother,  and  now  lately  of 
my  father,  as  well  as  mine,  are  !n 
Ly  would  not  be  denied 
accompanying  my  fitter  5  and  as  my 
brother  could  not  bear  being  abfent 
from  her,  he  travels  with  them.  I 
wim  he  had  itaid  at  Naples.  1  hope, 
however,  he  will  be  as  ready,  as 
you  will  find  us  all,  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  of  this  vifit,  and  the  fa- 
tigue, and  <  trouble  you  have  given 
yourfelf  on  our  account. 
*  As  to  my  filler's  bodily  health/ 
jroceeded  he,  '  it  is  greatly  impaired. 
We  are  almoft  hopelefs,  with  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  her  mind.  She  {peaks 
not;  (he  anfwers  not  any  queftions. 
Camilla  is  with  her.  She  feems  re- 
gardiefs  of  any  body  elfe.  She  has 
been  told,  that  the  general  is  mar- 
ried. His  lady  makes  great  court 
to  her:  but  flie  heeds  her  not.  We 
are  in  hopes,  that  my  mother,  oa 
her  return  tp  Bologna,  will  engage 
her  attention.  She  never  yet  was  ib 
ill  as  to  forget  her  duty,  either  to 
God,  or  her  parents.  Sometimes 
Camilla  think  fhs  pays  fome  little 
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attention  to  your  name ;  but  then  me 
inilamly  (tarts,  as  in  terror;    looks 
round  her  with  fear  ;   puts  her  finger 
to   her  lips,  as  if    me  dreaded   her 
cruel  coufm  Laurana  fhould  be  told 
of  h'.'r  having  heard  it  mentioned.'    '' 
The  bifhop  and  father  both  regret- 
ted that    file  had  been  denied  the  re- 
quilted  interview.     They   were  now, 
they  laid,   convinced,  that  if  that  had 
been    granted,  and  (he  had  been    left 
to  Mrs.  Beaumont's  friendly  care,  a 
happy  ifTue  might  have  been  hoped  for: 
'  But  M--U — laid  the  biihop. —  Then 
Cghed,  and  was  iilent. 

I  difpatched  Saunders,  early  th« 
next  morning,  to  Bologna,  to  procure 
convenient  lodgings  for  me  and  Mr. 
Lowther. 

In  the  afternoon  we  fet  out  for  that 
city.     The  Count  of  Belvedere  found 
an    opportunity    to  let  me  know    hi$ 
unabated  pailion  for  Clementina,  and 
that  he  had  lately  made  overtures  ,tc* 
marry  her,    notwimitanding  her   ma- 
lady ;  having  been   adviied,   he   faid, 
by  proper  perfons,  that  as  it  was  not 
an  hereditary,   but  an  accidental  dif- 
order,  it  might  be,  in  time,  curable. 
He   accompanied    us  about  half  way 
on  our  journey;  and,  at  parting,  '  Re- 
member,   chevalier,1    whifpered   he, 
that  Clementina   is  the  foul  of  mjf 
hope :    I    cannot  forego    that  hope. 
No    other  woman    will   I  ever   cull 
mine/ 

I  heard  him  in  filence  :  I  admired 
him  for  his  attachment  ;  I  pitied  him. 
He  faid,  he  would  tell  me  more  of  his 
mind  at  Bologna. 

We  reached  Bologna  on  the  i^th, 
N.  S.  Saunders  had"  engaged  for  me 
the  lodgings  I  had  before. 

Our  converfation  on  the  road  turned 
chiefly  on  the  cafe  of  Signer.  Jeronymo. 
The  bifiiop  and  father  were  highly 
pleafed  with  the  '(kill,  founded"  oil 
practice,  which  evidently  appeared  ia 
all  that  Mr.  Lowther  laid  on  the  fub- 
jccl  :  and  the  biihop  once  intimated, 
that,  be  the  event  what  it  wov.ld,  hi* 
joarney  to  Italy  mould  be  made  the 
moll  beneficial  affair  to  him  he  had 
ever  engaged  in.  Mr.  Lowther  re^ 
plied,  that  as  he  wns  neither  a  necef- 
iitous  nor  a  mean -fpi riled  man,  and1 
had  realbn  to  be  entirely  fat: r, tied  with 
the  terms  I  had  already  lecun  d  to  him  • 
he  fiiouldtake  it  unkindly,  if  any  othej? 
reward  m-re  offered  him* 

^  G  ThiuJc, 
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Think,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  what 
emotions  I  muft  have  on  entering,  once 
more,  the  gates  of  the  Porretta  palace, 
though  Clementina  was  not  there. 

I  haftebed  up  to  my  jeronymo,  who 
had  been  apprized  of  my  r.rnvnf.  Th£ 
moment  he  law  me,  '  Do  I  once  more, 
faid  he,  *  behold  my  friend,  my 
'  Grandifon  ?  Let  me  embra.ce  the 

*  deareft  of  men.     Now,  no-.v,  have:  1 

*  lived  long  enough/     He  bowed  Ins 
head  upon  his  pillcw,  and  meditated 
me,    his    countenance    Ihining    with 
pleafure,  in  defiance  of  pain. 

The  bifhop  entered :  he  could  not 
be  prefent  at  our  firft  interview. 

*  My  lord,'  laid  Jeronymo,  *  make 
it  your  care  that  my  dear  friend  be 
treated,  by  every  ibul  of  our  family, 
with  the  gratitude  and  re'fpect  which 
are  due  to  his  goodnefs.  Methinks 
I  am  eafier  and  hanpier,  this  mo- 
ment, than  I  have  been  for  the  te- 
dious fpace  of  time  fmce  I  lait  faw 

*  him.'     He  named  that  fpace  of  time 
to  the  day,  and  to  the  very  hour  of  the 
day. 

The  marquis  and  marchionefs  fig- 
nifying  their  pleafure  to  fee  me,  the 
biffiop  led  me  to  them.  My  recep- 
tion from  the  marquis  was  kind  ;  from 
his  lady  it  was  that  of  a  mother  to  a 
long-abfent  fon.  I  hndever  been,  /he 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  a  fourth  fon  in  her 
eye;  and  now, , that  (he  had  been  in- 
formed that  I  had  brought  over  with 
we  a  furgeon  of  experience,  and  the 
advice  in  writing  of  eminent  phyficians 
of  my  country,  the  obligations  I  had 
laid  on  their  whole  family,  whatever 
were  the  fuccefs,  were  unreturnable. 

I  afked  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Low- 
therto  them.  They  received  him  with 
great  politenefs,  and  recommended 
their  Jeronymo  to  his  belt  Ikill.  Mr. 
Lowther's  honeft  heart  was  engaged 
by  a  reception  fo  kind.  He  never,  he 
told  me  afterwards,  beheld  fo  much 
pleafure  and  pain  ftruggling  in  the 
lame  countenance,  as  in  that  of  the 
lady;  fo  fixed  a  melancholy,  as  in 
th.it  of  the  marquis. 

Mr.  Lowther  is  a  man  of  fpirit, 
though  a  mode  it  man.  He  is,  as  on 
every  proper  occalion  I  found,  a  man 
of  piety,  and  has  a  heart  tender  us 
manly.  Such  a  man,  heart  and  hand, 
is  qualified  for  a  profcflion  which  is 
the  mod  uiHul  and  certain  in  the  art 
of  heaiing.  He  is  -A  man  of  fenli  and 


learning  out  of  his  pj?ofcflion,  and 
happy  in  his  addrefs. 

The  two  furgeons  who  now  attend 
Signer  Jeronymo,  are  both  of  this 
country.  They  were  fent  for.  With 
the  approbation,  and  at  the  requeft  of 
the  family,  I  prefented  Mr.  Lowther 
to  them  ;  but  firft  gave  them  his  cha- 
ncier, as  a  modeft  man,  as  a  man  of 
fkili  and  experience;  and  told  them, 
that  he  had  quitted  bufincfs,  and  want- 
ed not  either  fame  or  fortune. 

They  acquainted  him  with  the  cafe, 
and  their  methods  of  proceeding.  Mr. 
Lowther  affifted  in  the  dredings  that 
very  evening.  Jeronymo  woufd  have 
me  to  be  prefent.  Mr.  Lowther  fug- 
gefted  an  alteration  in  their  method, 
but  in  fo  eafy  and  gentle  a  manner,  (as 
if  he  doubted  not,  but  fitch  was  their 
intention  when  the  ftatc  of  the  wounds 
would  admit  of  that  method  of  treat- 
ment) that  the  gentlemen  came  readily 
into  it.  A  great  deal  of  matter  had 
been  collected,  by  means  of  the  wrong 
methods  puriued ;  and  he  propoied,  if 
the  patient's  ftrength  would  bear  it,  to 
make  an  aperture  below  the  principal 
wound,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  mat- 
ter downward;  and  he  fuggefted  the 
dreffing  with  hollow  tents  and  bandage, 
and  to  difmifs  the  large  tents,  with 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
diftend  the  wound,  to  the  extreme  an- 
guilh  of  the  patient,  on  pretence  of 
keeping  it  open,  to  amft  the  difcharge. 

Let  me  now  give  you,  my  dear  friend, 
a  brief  hiftory  of  my  Jeronymo' s  cafe, 
and  of  the  circumrhmces  which  have 
attended  it;  by  which  you  will  be  able 
to  account  for  the  difficulties  of  it, 
and  how  it  has  happened,  that,  in  fuch 
a  fpace  ©f  time,  either  the  cure  was 
not  effected,  or  that  the  patient  yielded 
not  to  the  common  dd'ciny. 

In  lingering  cafes,  patients  or  their 
friends  are  fometimes  too  apt  to  blame 
their  phyficians,  and  to  liften  to  new 
recommendations.  The  furgeons  at- 
tending this  unhappy  cafe,  h;id  been 
more  than  once  changed.  Si^nor  Je- 
ronymo, it  feems,  was  unfkilfully 
treated  by  the  young  furgeon  of  Cre- 
mona, who  was  firlt  engaged :  h* 
neglected  the  molt  dangerous  wound  $ 
and,  when  he  attended  to  it,  managed 
it  wrong,  for  want  of  experience.  H* 
was  therefore  very  properly  dil miffed. 

The  unhappy  man  had  at  firft  threa 
wounds  ;  oue  ia  kis  bjeait,  which  had 
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been  for  fome  lime  healed  ;  one  in  his 
Ihoulder,  which,  A  rough  his  own  im- 
patience^, having  been  too  fuddenly 
heitled  up,  was  obliged  to  he  laid  open 
again :  the  other,  which  is  the  motl 
dangerous,  in  the  hip-joint. 

A  furgeon  of  this  place,  and  another 
at  Padua,  were  next  employed.  The 
cure  not  advancing,  a  furgeon  of  emi- 
nence, from  Paris,  was  lent  for. 

Mr.  Lowther  tells  me,  that  this 
man's  method  was  by  far  the  moll 
eligible;  but  that  he  undertook  too 
much  ;  fince,  from  the  firft,  there  could 
not  be  any  hope,  from  the  nature  of 
the  wound  in  the  hip-joint,  that  the 
patient  could  ever  walk,  without  Iticks 
or  crutches  ;  and  of  this  opinion  were 
the  other  two  furgeons :  but  the  French 
gentleman  was  fo  very  pragmatical, 
that  he  would  neither  draw  with  them, 
nor  give  reafons  for  what  he  did  ;  re- 
garding them  only  as  IVis  aflillants. 
They  could  not  long  bear  this  ufage, 
and  gave  up  to  him  in  difguft. 

How  cruel  is  punctilio,  among  men 
of  this  fcience,  in  cafes  of  difficulty 
and  danger ! 

The  prefent  operators,  when  the 
two  others  had  given  up,  were  not, 
but  by  leave  of  the  French  gentleman, 
called  in.  He  valuing  himfelf  on  his 
practice  in  the  Royal  Hofpital  of  In- 
valids at  Paris,  looked  upon  them  as 
tbeorijls  only,  and  treated  them  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  he  had  fhewn  the 
Others  :  fo  that  at  laft,  from  their  fre- 
quent differences,  it  became  necefTary 
to  part  with  either  him  or  them.  His 
pride,  when  he  knew  that  this  queftion 
was  afubjecl  of  debate,  would  not  al- 
low him  to  leave  the  family  an  option. 
He  made  his  demand  :  it  was  complied 
with;  and  he  returned  to  Paris. 

From  what  this  gentleman  threw 
out  at  parting,  to  the  difparagement 
of  the  two  others,  Signor  Jeronymo 
ill fpefted  their  fki  11;  and  from  a  hint 
of  this  fulpicion,  as  foon  as  I  knew  I 
would  be  welcome  my felf,  I  procured 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Lowther's  attend- 
ance. 

All  Mr.  Lowther's  fear  is,  that  Sig- 
nor Jeronymo  has  been  kept  too  long 
in  hand  by  the  different  managements 
of  the  feverai  operators  ;  and  that  he 
will  fink  under  the  neceflary  procefs, 
through  weaknels  of  habit.  But, 
however,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  re- 
quilite  to  confine  him  to  aihiftdict,  and 


to  deny  him  wine  and  fermented  li- 
quors, in  which  he  has  hitherto  been- 
indulged,  -.igainft  rhe  opinion  of  his 
own  oper.u  ors,  who  have  been  too 
complaifant  to  his  appetite. 

An  operation  Tomewhat  f-jvere  v/as 
performed  on  his  faoulder  yefterday 
morning.  The  Italian  furgeons  com- 
plimented Mr.  Lowther  with  the  lan- 
cet. They  both  praifed  his  dexterity  ; 
and  Signor  Jeronymo,  who  will  be 
confulted  on  every  thing  that  he  is  to 
fuffer,  blefled  his  gentle  hand. 

At  Mr.  Lowther's  requeft,  a  phy- 
fician  was  yefterday  confulted ;  who 
advifed  ibme  gentle  aperitives,  as  his 
ftrength  will  bear  it;  and  fome  bal- 
famicks,  to  fweeten  the  blood  and 
juices. 

Mr.  Lowther  told  me  juft  now,  that 
the  fault  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  now 
the  care  of  him,  has  not  been  want  of 
Ikill,  but  of  critical  courage,  and  a 
too  great  folicitude  to  oblige  their  pa- 
tient ;  which,  by  their  own  account, 
had  made  them  forego  feveral  oppor- 
tunities which  had  offered  to  aflifl  na- 
ture. *  In  fhort,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  your* 
'  friend  knows  too  much  of  his  own* 
'  cafe  to  be  ruled,  and  too  little  to 

*  qualify  him  to  direft  what  is  to  be 

*  done,  efpecially  as  Fymptoms  mull 

*  have  been  frequently  changing.' 
Mr.  Lowther  doubts  not,  he  fays, 

but  he  fliall  loon  convince  Jeronymo 
that  he  merits  his  confidence,  and  then 
he  will  exaft  it  from  him;  and,  in  fo 
doing,  mall  not  only  give  weight  to 
his  own  endeavours  to  ferve  him,  but 
rid  the  other  two  gentlemen  of  em- 
barraffments  which  have  often  given, 
them  diffidences,  when  refolution  was 
necelfary. 

In  the  mean  time  the  family  here  are 
delighted  with  Mr.  Lowther.  They 
twill  flatter  themfelves,  they  fay,  witn 
hopes  of  their  Jeronymo' s  recovery; 
which  however  Mr.  Lowther,  for  fear 
of  difappointment,  does  not  encou- 
rage. Jeronymo  himfelf  owns,  that 
his  fpirits  are  much  revived ;  and  we 
all  know  the  power  that  the  mind  has 
over  the  body. 

Thus  have  I  given  you,  my  reve- 
rend friend,  a  general  notion  of  Jero- 
nymo's  cafe,  as  I  understand  it  from 
Mr.  Lowther's  as  general  reprefeuta- 
tion  of  it. 

He  has  been  prevailed  on  to  accept 

an  apartment  adjoining  to  that  of  his 
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patient.  Jeronymo  faid,  that  when  he 
knows  he  has  fo  fkilful  a  friend  near 
him,  he  fhall  go  to  reft  with  confidence; 
and  good  reft  is  of  the  highell  confe- 
quence  to  him. 

,  What  a  happinefs,  my  dear  Dr. 
Bartlett,  will  fall  to  my  fhare,  if  I 
may  be  an  humble  inftruinent,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  to  heal  this  bro- 
ther ;  and  if  his  recovery  fhall  lead  the 
•way  to  the  restoration  of  his  fifterj 
each  fo  known  a  lover  of  the  ether, 
that  the  world  is  more  ready  to  attri- 
bute her  malady  to  his  misfortunes  and 
danger,  than  to  any  other  caufe  !  But 
how  early  days  are  thefe,  on  which  my 
love  and  my  companion  for  perfons  fo 
meritorious,  emboldened  me  to  build 
Ixich  forward  hopes  ! 

Lady  Clementina  is  now  impatiently 
rxpecled  by  every  one.  She  is  at  Ur- 
bino.  The  general  and  his  lady  are 
•with  her.  His  haughty  fpirit  cannot 
bear  to  think  fhe  fhould  fee  me,  or 
that  my  attendance  en  her  fhould  be 
thought  of  fo  much  importance  to  her. 
The  marchionefs,  in  a  converfation 
that  I  have  juft  now  had  with  her, 
hinted  this  to  me,  and  befought  me  to 
keep  my  temper,  if  his  high  notion  of 
family  and  female  honour  fhould  car- 
ry him  out  of  his  ufual  politenefs. 

I  will  give  you,  my  dear  friend,  the 
particulars  of  this  converfation. 

She  began  with  faying,  that  fhe  did 
r.ot,  for  her  part,  now  think,  that  her 
beloved  daughter,  whom  once  fhe  be- 
lieved hardly  any  private  man  could 
tieferve,  was  worthy  of  me,  even  were 
jfhe  to  recover  her  reafon. 

•  I  could  not  but  guefs  the  meaning  of 
fo  high  a  ccmpliment.     What  anfwer 
could  I  return  that  would  not,  on  one 
hand,    be  capable  of   being   thought 
cccl-y  on  the  other,  of  being  fuppofcd 
inifrefteJj    and   as   if  I   were  looking 
forward  to  a  reward   that  fome  of  the 
family  ftill  think  too  high  ?  But  while 
I  knew  my  own  motives,  I  could  not 
be  difpleafed  with  a  lady  who  was  not 
at  liberty  to  aft,  in  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  will. 

I  only  faid,  (and  it  was  with  truth) 
that  the  calamity  of  the  noble  lady  hud 
endeared  her  to  me,  more  than  it  was 
ix'i'ible  the  mofl  profperous  fortxine 
could  have  done. 

'  I,    ray  good   chevalier,    may  fay 

*  any  thing  to  you.     We  are  undeter- 
c  mined  about  every  thing.    We  know 


*  not  what  to  propofe,  what  to  con  Tent 
'-  to.      Your  journey",  on  the  firft  rim- 
'  tu  n,  though   bnv  from  fom.e  of  us  ; 

*  the  dear  creature  continuing  ill ;  you 
'.  in  pciicflion  of  a  confiderable  eftate, 

*  e:ce*  citing  v*/un;rlf  :n  doing  good  in 
'  your    native  country;     [You    mud 

*  think  v/£  took    all  opportunities  of 
'•  enr/u:;-ii,g  after  the  man  once  fo  like- 
l  ly  to  be  one  of  us.]   the  fint  fortune 
'  in  Italy,  Olivia,  though  fhe  is  not  a 
'   Clementina,  purfuing  you  in  hopes 
'  cf  calling  herielf  yours,  (fortoCng- 
'  land  --ve  near  fhe  went,  and  there  you 
1  own  ihe  is!)  What  obligations  have 
'  you  laid  upon  us  ! — What  can  we  de  - 
1  termine  upon  ?  What  can  weaver" 

'  Providence,  and  you.  Madam,  fliall 
'  direct  my  fteps.  1  am  in  yours  and 
'  your  lord  s  power.  The  fame  un- 
'  certainty,  from  the  fame  unhappy 
'  caufe,  leaves  me  not  the  tb6tifrhtt  be- 

*  couie  not  the /:^7V(?r,    of  determina- 
'  tion.     The  recovery  of  Lady  Cle- 
'  mentina  and   her  brother,  without  a 
'  view  to   i'.:y  own  ir,trreft,   fills  up  at 

*  prefent  all  the  withes  of  my  heart.' 

'  Let  me  afk,"  f.id  the  lady,  <  (it  is 
'  for  my  own  private  fatisfiiclion)  were 

*  iuch  a  hr.ppy  event,  as  .to  Clemen- 
'   tina,  to  take  place,  could  you,  would 

*  you,  think  ycurfelf  bound-by  your 
'  former  ofters  ?' 

'  When  I  made  thofe  offers,  Ma- 
'  darn,  the  filiation  on  yoxir  fide  was 

*  the  fame  that,  it  is   now  :  L?dy  Cle- 
'  mentina  is    unhappy   in    her  mind. 
'  My   fortune,  it  is  true,  is    higher: 
'  it  is   indeed,  as  high  as  1  wifh  it  to  be. 
'  I   then  declared,  that  if  you  would 
'  give  me  yoxir  Clementina,  without 
'  in  lifting  on  one  hard,  on  one   indif- 

*  penfible   article,    I  would  renounce 

*  her  fortune,  and  truft  to  my  father's 

*  goodncfs  to  me  for  a  provifion.   Shall 

*  my  accefiibn  to  the  eftate  of  my  an- 

*  ceftors  alter  me? — No,  Madam  5  I 
(  never  yet  made  an  offer,  that  I  re- 
'  ceded  from,  the  circumftances  con- 

<  tinuin'g  the  fame.     Tf,  in  the  article 

*  of  residence,  the  marquis,  and  you, 

*  and  Clementina,  would  relax,  I  would 

*  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  to  your 
'  goodneis,  but  without  conditioning 

*  for  it.' 

'  I  told  you,'  faid  fhe,  '  that  I  put 
'  this  queftion  only  for  my  own  private 
'  fatisfaction:  and  told  you  truth.  I 
'  never  will  deceive  or  miflcad  you. 

<  Whenever  I  fpeak  to  you,  it  fliall  be 

•  as 
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as  if,  even  in  your  own  concerns,  I 
fpoke  to  a  third  peifon  :  and  I  mall 
'lit  but  you  will  have  the  ge- 
nerofity  to  advile,  as  fucb,  though' 
againft  your'elf/ 

*  May  I  be  enabled  to  a£l  worthy  of 
your  good  opinion  !  I,  Madam .  look 
upon  myfclf  as-  bound;  you  and 
yours  are  free.' 

What  a  pleafure  is  it,  my  dear  Dr. 
',  to  the  proud  heart  of  your 
friend,  that  I  could  fay  this  !— Had  I 
fini  it,  in  puriuance  of  my  own  incli- 
fiatio/tf,  to  engage  the  affeftions  of  the 
admirable  Mifs  Byron,  as  I  might 
with  honour  have  endeavoured  to  do, 
had  not  the  woes  of  this  noble  family, 
and  the  unhappy  ftate  of  mind  of  their 
Clementina  -  fo  deeply  affected  me  ;  I 
might  have  involved  my  lei  f,  and  that 
loveiieft  of  women,  in  du'aculties  which 
would  have  made  fuch  a  heart  as  mine 
flill  more  unhr-.ppy  than  it  :s. 

Let  me  know,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartiett, 
that  Mifs  Byron  is  happy.  I  rejoice, 
•whatever  be  my  own  defliny,  that  I 
have  not  involved  her  inmy  uncertain- 
ties. The  Countefs  of  D.  is  a  worthy 
woman  :  the  earl,  her  fon,  is  a  good 
young  man  ;  Mifs  Byron  merits  fuch 
a  mother;  the  countefs  fuch  a  daugh- 
ter. How  de;ir,  how  important,  is 
her  welfare  to  me? — Yoir  know  your 
Grandifon,  my  good  Dr.  Bartiett. 
Her  friendfhip  I  prefumed  to  afk :  I 
dared  not  to  wifh  to  correipond  "with 
her.  I  rejoice  for  her  fake,  that  I 
trufted  not  my  heart  with  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal.  What  difficulties,  my  dear 
friend,  have  I  had  to  encounter  with  ! 
J—  God  be  praifed,  that  I  have  nothing, 
with  regard  to  thefe  two  incomparable 
women,  to  reproach  myfelf  with.  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  our  prudence,  if 
rafhly  we  throw  not  ourfelves  into  dif- 
ficulties, -and  if  we  will  exert  it,  and 
make  a  reliance  on  the  proper  affiltance, 
is  generally  proportioned  to  our  trials. 
•  I  afked  the  marchionefs  after  Lady 
Sforza,  and  her  daughter  Laurana ; 
is.nd  whether  they  were  at  Milan  ? 

'  You  have  heard,  no  doubt/  an- 
fwered  fne,  '  the  cruel  treatment  that 
my  poor  child  met  with  from  her 
coufin  Laurana.  Lady  Sforza  jufti- 
nes  her  in  it.  We  are  upon  extreme 
bad  terms,  en  that  account.  They 
are  both  at  Milan.  The  general  has 
vowed,  that  he  never  will  Ice  them 
more,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  The 
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'  bilhop,  only  as  a  Chriftir.n,  c;m 
them.     You,    chevalier,  k 
ix'Lilun  v/hv  ve  c?nnor  allow  our 

*  Clementina  to  take  the  veil." 

'«  Th-paVticularr^bns  I  have  not, 
'  ?viada:j:.  !  efefi  inqiriitive  aVml  !  but 
'  If:  ,'•  llv  •,  ••?  \r  'i.em  to  be 

*  familv  ones,  groun-ir-d  en  ih'C'd'  ing 
'  reque'lt  of  one  of  her  grandfathers'. ' 

*  Our  daughter,   Sir,  is  entitled  to  a 

'  coniiderableeftate  which  joins  to  our 

'  own  domains.     It  was  purchafe'i  for 

'  her  by  her  two  grandfathers ;   whu 

'  vied  with  each  other  in  dcmonftnit- 

*  ing  their  love  of  her  by  fohd  effects. 

*  One   of  them    (niy  father)   was.  in 

*  his  youth,    deeply    in    love    with   a 

*  young  lady  of  great   merit ;   and  me 

*  was  thought  vo  love  him  :  but  in  a. 

*  fit  of  plans  bravery,  as  he  u fed  to 
f  call  it,  when    every  thing  bcrweeii 

*  themfflves,  and  between  the  f;iends 

*  on  both  fi vies  was  concluded  on,  (he 

<  threw  herlelf   into   a  convent;  aftd 
'  palling  regularly  through  the  proba- 
'  tior.arv  forms,  took  the  veil ;   but  af- 
c  tei-wards  repented,  and  took  pains  to 
'  let  it  be  known  fhat  fhe  was  xinhap- 
(  py.     This  gave  him  a  difguft  agaih(^ 

*  the  fequeftered  life,  though  he  was 
'  in  other  refpe&s  a  zealous  catholick. 

*  And  Clementina  having  always  a  fe- 
'  rious    turn;    in    order  to  deter  her 
'  from  embracing   it,  (both  grandfa- 

*  thers  bei   g  defirous  of  Itrengthening 

*  their  houfe.  as  well  in  the  female  as 
'  male   line)  they  inferted  a  claufe  in 

*  each   cf  their  wills,  by  which  they 

*  gave  the  eftate  defigned  for  her,  in 
'  c-vfe   me   took  the  veil,  to  Laurana, 

<  and   her    defendants :    Laurnna   to 

*  enter  into  poflefiion  of  it  on  the  day 
'  that  Clementina  mould  be  profefled. 
'  But  if  Clementina  married,  Laurana 
(  was  then  to  be  entitled  only  to  a  hand- 
'  feme  legacy,  that  me  might  riot  en- 
'  tire'y   be   difappointed  :  for  the  re- 

*  verfion,  in  cafe  Clementina  had  no 
'  children,  was  to  go  to  our  eldeft  fon^ 

'  *  who,  however,  has  been  always  ge- 
«  neroufly  folicitous  to  have  his  fitter 
1  marry. 

'  Both  grandfathers  were  rich.  Our 
'  fon  Giacomo,  on  my  father's  death, 

*  as  he  had  willed,  entered  upon  a  con- 

<  ficicrnble   eftate  in   the  kingdom  of 

*  Naples,  which  had  for  ages  been  in 
'*  my  family  :  he  is,  therefore,  and  will 
4  be,  greatly  provided  for.     Our  fe- 
'*  cond  fon  has  great  pvofpetts  before 

'  him, 
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him,  In  the  church:  but  you  know 
be  cannot  marry.  Poor  Jeronymo  ! 
We  had  net,  before  his  misfortune, 
any  great  hopes  of  ftrengthening  the 
family  by  his  means  :  he,  alas!  (as 
jcu  well  know,  who  took  fuch  lau- 
dable pains  to  reclaim  him,  before 
we  knew  you)  with  great  qualities, 
imbibed  free  notions  from  bad  com- 
pany, and  declared  himfelf  adefpifer 
of  marriage.  This  the  two  grand- 
fathers knew,  and  often  deplored : 
for  Jeronymo  and  Clementina  were 
equally  their  favourites.  To  him 
and  the  bilhop  they  bequeathed  great 
legacies, 

*  We  fufpecled  not  fill  very  lately, 
that  Laurana  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  Count  of  Belvedere ;  and 
that  her  mother  and  Hie  had  views 
to  drive  our  fweet  child  into  a  con- 
vent, that  Laxirana  might  enjoy  the 
eftate ;  which  they  hoped  would  be 
an  indxicemcnt  to  the  count  to  marry 
her.  Cruel  Lrairana  !  Cruel  Lady 
Sfor/a  !  So  much  love  as  they  both 
pretended  to  our  child ;  and,  I  be. 
Iieve,tar^, till  the  temptation, ftrer.grh- 
ened  by  power,  became  too  ftrong  for 
them .  Unhappy  the  day  that  we  put 
her  into  their  hands  ! 
'  Befidts  the  eftate  fo  bequeathed  to 
Clementina,  we  can  do  great  things 
for  her:  few  Italian  families  are  fo 
rich  as  ours.  Her  brothers  forget 
their  own  interests,  when  it  comes 
into  competition  with  hers  :  ihe  is  r.s 
generous  as  they.  Our  four  chil- 
dren never  knew  what  a  contention 
was,  but  who  fhould  give  up  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  other.  This  child, 
this  fweet  child,  was  ever  the  delight 
of  us  all,  and  likewife  of  our  bro- 
ther the  Conte  della  Porretta.  What 
joy  would  her  recovery  and  nuptials 

give  us ! Dear  creature !  We  have 

fometimcs  thought,  that  fhe  is  the 
fonder  of  the  icquefter&d  life,  as  it 
is  that  which  we  wifh  her  not  to  em- 
brace— But  cnn  Clementina  be  pwr- 
verfe  ?  She  cannot.  Yet  that  w;is 
the  life  of  her  choice,  when  ihe  had 
a  clxiite,  her  grandfathers  wifhes 
notwithftanding. 

'  Will  you  now  wonder,  chevalier, 
that  neither  our  fons  nor  we  can  allow 
Clementina  to  take  the  veil  ?  Can 
we  fo  reward  Laurana  for  her  cruel- 
ty ?  Efpecially  now,  that  we  fulpecl 
'  the  motives  for  her  barbarity  ?  Could 


I  Have  thought  that  my  fitter  Sfirz* 
But  what  will  not  love  and  ava- 
rice do,  their  powers  united,  to  corn- 
pals  the  fame  end ;  the  one  reigning 
in  the  bofom  of  the  mother,  the  other 
in  that  of  the  daughter  ?  Alas  !  alas  ! 
they  have,  between  them,  broken  the 
fpirit  of  my  Clementina.     The  <verj 
name  of  Laurana  gives  her  terror— 
So  far  is  ihe  fenfible.     But,  O  Sir, 
her  fenfibility  appears  only  when  fhe 
is  harihly  treated  !  To  tendernefs  fhe 
had  been  too  much  accuftomed,  to 
make  her  think  an  indulgent  treat- 
ment new,  orunufual.' 
I  dread,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett,  yet 
am  impatient,  to  fee  the  unhappy  lady. 
I  wifh  the  general  were  not  to  accom- 
pany her.     I  am  afraid  I  /hall  want 
temper,    if  he   forget   his.     My   own 
heart,  when   it  tells  me,  that  I  have 
not  dffcrved  ill  ufage,  (from  my  equals 
and  fuperiors  in  rank,  efpecially)  bids 
me  not  bear  it.     I  am  alhamed  to  own 
to  you,  my  reverend  friend,  that  pride 
of  fpirit,  which,  knowing  it  to  be  my 
fault,  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  fubdued. 
Make  my  compliments  to  everyone 
I  love.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  are  of 
the  number. 

Charlotte,  I  hope,  is  happy.  If  me- 
is  not,  it  muft  be  her  own  fault.  Let 
her  know,  that  I  will  not  allow,  when 
my  love  to  both  fitters  is  equal,  that  fhe 
ih-ill  give  me  cauft  to  fay  that  Lady  L. 
is  my  heft  lifter. 

Lady  Olivia  gives  me  unenfmefs.  I 
am  uflKimed,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett, 
that  a  woman  of  a  rank  fo  coniider- 
able,  and  who  has  ibme  great  qualities, 
mould  lay  herfelf  under  obligation  to 
the  compaflion  of  a  man  who  can  only 
pity  her.  When  a  woman  gets  over 
that  delicacy,  which  is  the  teft  or  bul- 
wark, as  I  may  fay,  of  modefty — Mo- 
dc-fly  itielf  may  foon  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy. 

Tell  my  Emily,  that  fhe  is  never 
out  of  my  mind;  and  that  among  the 
other  excellent  examples  ihe  has  before 
her,  Mifs  Byron's  muft  never  be  out 
of  heis. 

Lord  L.  and  Lord  G.  are  in  full 
poflefjlon  of  my  brotherly  love. 

I  mall  not  at  prefent  write  to  my 
Beauchamp.  In  writing  to  you,  I 
write  to  him. 

You  know  all  my  heart.  If  in  this 
or  my  future  letters,  any  thing  lhall 
fall  from  my  pen,  that  would  poflihly 

in 
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fci  your  opinion  affect  or  give  uneafi- 
nefs  to  any  one  I  love  and  honour, 
were  it  to  be  communicated  ;  I  depend 
upon  your  known  and  unqueft'onable 
difcretion  to  keep  it  to  yourfelf. 

I  mall  be  glad  you  will  ennble  your- 
felf  to  inform  me  of  the  way  Sir  Har- 
grave  and  his  friejnds  are  irr.  They 
were  very  ill  at  Paris  5  and,  it  was 
thought,  too  weak,  and  too  much 
bruited,  to  be  foon  carried  over  to 
England.  Men  !  Englifhmen  !  thus 
to  di  {grace  themselves,  and  their  coun- 
try. —  I  am  concerned  for  them  ! 

I  expect  large  pacquets  by  the  next 
mails  from  my  friends.  England, 
\vhichwas  always  dear  tome,  never 
was  half  fo  dear  as  uorj,  toyou?  ever 
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LETTER    XLT. 

MR  CHARLES    GRANDISON,    TO  DR. 

BAR.TLETT. 

BOT.OCNA,    MAY   11-21. 

THE  bifliop  fet  out  yefterduy  for 
Urbino,  in  order  to  in  form xhi in - 
ll-lf  of  his  filter's  fb.te  of  health,  and 
perhaps  to  qualify  the  general  to  meet 
me  with  temper  and  politenefs.  Were 
I  fure  the  good  prelate  thought  this  ne- 
«eflary,  my  pride  would  be  excited. 

The  Count  of  Belvedere  arrived 
here  yefterday.  He  made  it  his  firitr 
bufmefs  to  fee  me.  He  acquainted  rne, 
but  in  confidence,  that  propofals  of 
marriage  with  Lady  Laurana  had  ac- 
tually been  made  him  :  to  which  he 
had  returned  anfwer,  that  his  heart, 
however  hopelefsly,  was  engaged ;  and 
that  he  never  could  think  of  any  other 
woman  than  Lady  Clementina. 

He  made  no  fcruple,  he  laid,  of  re- 
turning fo  ihort  an  aniwer,  becaule  he 
had  been  apprized  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  one  of  the  nobleft  young  wo- 
men in  Italy  had  been  treated,  by  the 
propofers  ;  and  with  their  motives  for 

At. 

*  You  fee,  chevalier,'  faid  he,  '  that 
I  am  open  and  unreferved  to  vow. 
You  will  oblige  me,  if  you  will  let 
me  know  what  it  is  you  propofe  to 
ymirfelf  in  the  prefent  fituation  !— 
But,  firft,  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear 
from  your  «w»  mcutfa,  vrhut 


between  you  and  Clementina,  and 
the  family,  before  you  qu;tted  Italy 
the  laft  time.     I  have  had  tbcir  ac- 
count.' 
I  guve  him  a  very  faithful  relation 

of  it.  He  was  pleafedwitii  it.  <  Ex- 
actly as  it  has  been  repreiented  to 
me?'  laid  he.  *  Were  Clementina 
and  you  of  one  religion,  there  could 
have  been  no  hope  for  any  other  man. 
I  adore  her  for  her  piety,  and  for 
her  attachment  to  hers ;  and  am  not 
fo  narrow-minded  a  man,  but  I  can 
admire  you  for  yours.  As  her  ma* 
lady  is  accidental,  I  never  would 
think  of  any  other  woman,  could 
I  flatter  my f elf  that  flie  would  not, 
if  reftoretl,  be  unhappy  with  me. 
But  now  tell  me ;  I  am  earned  to 
knew  :  are  you  come  over  to  us  (I 
knonv  you  are  invited)  with  an  ex- 
pectation to  call  her  yours,  in  cafe 
of  her  recovery  ?' 
I  anfwered  him  as  I  had  done  the 

msrchionefs. 

He  icemed  as  much  pleafed  with  mft 

as  I  am  with  him.     He  i^  gone  back 

to  Parma. 

FRIDAY,    MAY   IZ-2£» 

THE  bifliop  is  returned.  Lady  Cle- 
mentina has  been  very  ill :  a  fever. 
How  has  me  been  hurried  about !  He 
tells  me,  that  the  general  and  his  lady, 
and  alfo  the  Conte  d>;lh  Porretta,  ac- 
knowledge themfelves  and  their  whole 
family  obliged  to  me  for  the  trouble  ! 
have  been  at  to  ferve  their  Jeronymo. 

The  fever  having  left  Lady  Clemen- 
tina, Lhe  will  fet  out  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  count  and  Sign  or  Sebaftiano,  as 
well  as  the  general  and  his  lady,  wiH 
attend  her.  I  am  impatient  to  fee  heiv 
Yet  how  greatly  will  the  fight  of  her 
afflict  me!  The  biihcp  fays,  me  is  the 
picture  of  filent  woe :  yet,  though, 
greatly  emaciated,  '  locks  herfelfj  were, 
his  words.  They  told  her,  that  Jero- 
nymo was  better  than  he  ha,d  been. 
*  Your  dear  Jeronymo  T  faid  the  ge-- 
neral  to  her.  The  Iweet  echo  repeated 
— '  Jeronymo, — '  and  was  again  lilent. 

They  afterwards  propofed  to  name 
me  to  her.  They  did.  She  looked 
quick  about  her,  as  if  for  fomebody. 
Laura,  her  maid,  was  occasionally 
called  upon.  She  ftarted,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  Camilla,  as  terrified ; 
lookriug  wildly.'  Camilla  doubts  not, 
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but,  by  the  name  Laura,  (he  appre* 
hended  the  favrtge  Laurana  to  be  at 
hand. 

How  muft  (he  'have  fuffered  from 
her  barbarity'.—  Sweet  innoctnt  !  She 
who,  even  in  her  reveries,  thought  not 
but  cf  gccd  t:;  the  font  of  the  man 
\vhom  (he  honou/cd  with  'her  regard  — 
She  who  bore  offence  witlvut  refent* 
ment;  and  by  meeknefs  only  ibught 
lm  the  violence  for  which  (he  had 


not  given  the  Icaft  cuufe. 

But  when  Camilla  and  fhe  had  re- 
tired, (he  (poke  to  her.  The  bi  (hop 
gave  me  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween  them,  as  be  had  it  from  Camilla. 

*  Did  ihey  not  name  to  me  the  Che- 

*  vulier  Crandifon  ?    laid  (lie. 
f  They  did,  Madam.' 

«.  See!  lee!'  laid  (he,  '  before  I 
'  name  him  again,  if  my  cruel  coufm 
'  hearken  not  at  the  door.' 

*  Your  cruel  coufm,  Madam,  is  at 

*  many  miles  diftance.' 

*  She  may  hear  what  I  fay,  for  all 
«  that.' 

*  My  dear  Lady   Clementina,   (he 

<  cannot  hear.     She  (hall  never  more 

<  come  near  you." 

*  So  you  fay.' 

'  Did  I  ever  deceive  you,  Madam  ?' 

*  I  cannot  remember  :  my  memory 

*  is  gone;  quite  gone,  Camilla.' 

She  then  looked  earneftly  at  Camilla, 
and  (creamed. 

1  What  ails  you,  my  deareft  young 

<  lady?' 

Recovering  herfelf—  -e  Ah,  my  own 

*  Camilla!  it  is  you.     I  thought,   by 
'  the  caft  of  your  eye,  you  were  be- 
«  come  Laurana.—  Do  not,  do  not  give 
'  me  fuch  another  look  !' 

Camilla  was  not  ienfible  of  any  par- 
ticularity in  her  looks. 

*  Here  you  have  me  again  upon  a 

<  journey,    Camilla  :     but   how  do  I 
'  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  carried  to 

*  my  cruel  coufm  ?' 

«  You  are  really  going  to  your  fa- 

*  ther's  palace  at  Bologna,  Madam,' 
'  Is  my  mother  there?' 

«  She  is.' 

*  Who  elfe?' 

*  The  chevalier,  Madam.' 
'  What  chevalier?' 

'  Gr?ndifon.' 

'  Impoflible  !    Is  he   not  in  prcud 

*  England?' 

'  He  is  come  over,  Madam.' 
<  What  for?' 


*  With-a  (kiifulEnglifhfurgeon,  JH 
'  hopes  to-cure  Signoi  jeronymc.' 

'  Poor  Je  ron  vino  P 

1  And  to  pay  his  compliments  t» 

*  you.  Madam.' 

*  i-'irtterer!.-    Kow   many  hundred 

*  times  have  I  been  told  fo?' 

*  Should  you  wi(h  to  fee  him,  Ma- 
«  dam  ?' 

*  See  whom  ?' 

'  The  Chevalier  Grandifon.* 
'  Once  I  ftiould!'  and  fighed. 
'  And  not  now,  Madam  ?' 

*  No  :   I  have  left  all  i  had  to  fay  to 

*  him.     Yet  I  \vi;h   [  were  allowed  to 

*  go  to  that  England.     We  po^r  wor 
'  men  ai~e  not  iuftered  to  go -any  whi- 
'  therj  while  men — ' 

There  (he  flopped:  and  Camilla 
could  not  make  her  fay  any  more. 

The  bidiop  was  fond  of  repeating 
thefe  particulars ;  as  (he  had  not,  for 
fome  time,  talked  fo  much,  and  fo 
fenfibly. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,. 

I P  A  s  s  more  than  half  my  time  with 
Signor  Jeronymo ;  but  (that  I  may  not 
fatigue  his  fpirits)  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  The  Italian  furgecns  and 
Mr.  Lowther  happily  agree' in  all  their 
meafures :  they  applaud  him  when  his 
back  is  turned  ;  and  he  fpeaks  well  of 
them  in  their  abfence.  This  mutual 
return  of  good  offices,  which  they  hear 
of,  unites  them.  The  patient  declares, 
that  he  has  not  for  months  been  fo  eafy 
as  now.  Every  body  attributes  a  great 
deal  to  his  heart's  being  revived  by  my 
frequent  vifits.  To-mcrrow  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  make  an  opening  below  the 
moft  difficult  wound.  Mr.  Lowther 
fays  he  will  not  flatter  us,  till  he  fees 
the  fuccefs  of  this  operation. 

The  marquis  and  his  lady  are  inex- 
preffibly  obliging  to  me.  J  had  yefter- 
day  a  viiit  from  both,  on  an  indifpo- 
(ition  that  confined  me  to  my  cham- 
ber; occafioned^  I  believe,  by  a  hurry 
of  fpirits ;  by  fatigue  ;  by  my  appre- 
henfions  for  Jeronymo;  my  concern 
for  Clementina ;  and  by  my  too  great 
anxiety  for  the  dear  friends  I  had  fo 
.lately  left  in  England. 

You  know,  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  I  have 
a  heart  too  fufceptible  for  my  own 
peace,  though  I  endeavour  to  conceal 
from  others  ^thofe  painful  fenfibilities, 
which  they  cannot  relieve.  The  poor 
Olivia  v/2,5  CTer  to  be  my  difturbance. 
MUs 
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Mlfs  J?yron  muft  be  happy  in  the  recti- 
ttide  of  her  own  heart.  I  am  ready  to 
think,  that  fhe  will  not  be  able  to  refift 
the  warm  inftances  of  the  Countefs  of 
J>.  in  favour  of  her  fon,  who  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  beft  young  men  among 
the  nobility.  She  will  be  the  happieft 
vroman  in  the  world,  as  fhe  is  one  of 
the  moft  deferving,  'if  fhe  be  as  happy 
as  I  wifh  her. 

Emily  takes  up  a  large  portion  of 
my  thoughts. 

Our  Beauchamp  I  know  muft  be 
happy  :  fo  mult  my  Lord  W.  my  fif- 
tei-s,  and  their  lords. — Why  then  mall 
I  not  think  myfelf  fo  ?  God  reftore 
Jeronymo,  and  his  fifter,  and  I  muft, 
I  will;  for  you,  my  dear  Dr.  Bartlett, 
are  fo  :  and  then  I  will  fubfcribe  my- 
felf a  partaker  of  the  happinefs  of  all 
my  friends  j  and  particularly  your  ever 
qffettionate 

GRANDISON. 


LETTER    XLII. 

SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON,    TO  DR. 
BARTLETT. 

BOLOGNA,  MONDAY,  MAY  15-26. 

LAST   night  arrived  Lady   Cle- 
mentina, the  general,    his  lady, 
the  count,  and  Signor  Sebaftiano. 

I  had  left  Jeronymo  about  an  hour. 
He  had  had  in  the  morning  the  intend- 
ed opening  made  by  Mr.  Lowther. 
He  would  have  me  prefent. 

The  operation  was  happily  perform- 
ed :  but,  through  weaknefs  of  body, 
he  was  feveral  times  in  the  day  troubled 
with  faintings. 

•  I  left  him  tolerably  chearful  in  the 
evening,  and  rejoicing  in  expectation 
of  his  lifter's  arrival;  and,  as  the  bi- 
iliop  had  allured  him  of  the  general's 
grateful  difpofition,  belonged,  he  faid, 
fo  fee  that  affectionate  brother  and  his 
lady  once  more.  He  had  never  but 
once  fcen  her  before,  and  then  was  fo 
ill,  that  he  coiild  hardly  compliment 
her  on  the  honour  Ihe  had  done  their 
family. 

The  bifhop  fent  to  tell  me,  that  his 
filter  was  arrived  j  but  that  being  fa- 
tigued and  unhappy,  Camilla  mould 
acquaint  me  in  the  morning  with  the 
way  in  which  file  fhould  then  be. 

I  flept  ngt  half  an  hour  the  whole 


night.  You,  my  dear  friend,  will  eafily 
account  for  my  rcitlefsnefs. 

I  fent,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  know  how  Jeronymo  relied. 
The  anfwer  was  favourable;  returned 
by  Mr.  Lowther,  who  fat  rp  with  him 
that  night,  at  his  own  motion :  he  knew 
not  but  fomething  critical  might  happen. 
Camilla  came.  The  good  woman  was 
fo  full  of  her  own  joy  to  fee  me  once 
more  in  Italy,  that  I  could  not  prefently 
get  a  word  from  her,  of  what  my  heart 
throbbed  with  impatience  to  know. 
At  laft,  <  You  will,'  faid  fhe  <  have 
the  general  and  the  bifhop  with  you. 
—Ah,   Sir,  my  poor   young   lady! 
What  has  fhe  fuffered  fince  you  left 
us  !    You  will  not  know  her.     We 
are  not  fure  fhe  will  know  you.  Who 
Ihall  be  able  to  -bear  the  firft  inter- 
view? She  has  now  but  few  inter- 
vals.   It  is  all  one  gloomy  confufioii 
with  her.     She  cares  not  to  fpeak  to 
any  body.     Every  ftranger  fhe  fees, 
terrifies  her.     O  the  vile,  thrice  vile 
Lady  Laurana!' 

In  this  manner  ran  on  Camilla :  nor 
would  me  enter  into  any  other  particu- 
lars than  the  unhappy  ones  fhe  left  me 
to  collect  from  the  broken  hints  and 
exclamations  thus  thrown  out.  '  Alas!-' 
thought  I,  *  the  calamities  of  Clemen- 
'  tina  have  affected  the  head  of  the  poor 
«  Camilla!'  She  hurried  away,  left 
fhe  fhould  be  wanted,  and  left  the  ge- 
neral fhould  find  her  with  me. 

The  two  brothers  came  fqon  after. 
The  general  took  my  hand,  with  a 
kind  of  forced  politenefs  :  '  We  are  all 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  for 
your  Mr.  Lowther.  Are  the  furgeons 
of  England  fo  famous  ?  But  the  peo- 
ple of  your  nation  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  gi*ve  wounds  :  they  fhould 
therefore  furnifh  operators  to  heal 
them.  We  are  obliged  to  you  allb, 
for  the  trouble  you  have  given  your- 
felf  in  coming  over  to  us  in  perfon, 
Jeronymo  has  found  ardvival  of  fpi- 
rits  upon  it :  God  grant  they  may 
notfubfide!  But,  alas!  our  filter!— 
Poor  Clementina! — She  is  loft!' 
'  Would  to  God,'  faid  the  bifhop, 
we  had  left  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Beaumont ! ' 

The  general  hhnfelf,  having  taken 

her  from  Florence,  would  not  join  in 

this  wifh.    There  was  a  middle  courfe, 

he  faid,  that  ought  to  have  been  taken. 

4  H  *  But 
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*  But  Laurana  is  a.  daughter  of  the 

*  devil,*  faicl  he  ;    *  and  Lady  Sforza 

*  ought  to  be  detefted  for  upholding 
'her.' 

The  general  exprefled  himfelf  with 
coldnefs  on  my  coming  over;  but  faid, 
that  now  I  <was  on  the  fpot,  and  as  his 
fifter  had  been  formerly  defirous  of  fee- 
ing me,  an  interview  might  be  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  fatisfy  thofe  of  the 
family  who  had  given  me  the  invita- 
tion, which  it  was  very  good  of  me  to 
accept;  efpecially  as  I  had  the  Lady 
Olivia  in  England  attending  my  mo- 
tions: but  otherwife  he  had  no  opi- 
nion— There  he  flopped. 

I  looked  upon  him  with  indignation, 
mingled  with  contempt :  and  directing 
myfelf  to  the  bifhop,  '  You  remember, 
f  my  lord,1  faid  I,  *  the  ftory  of  Naa- 

*  man  the  Syrian*/ 

«  What  is  that,  my  lord?'  faid  he 
to  the  bifhop. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,'  continued  I, 
ftill   directing  myfelf  to  the  bifhop, 

*  to  prefume    upon   my   own   confe- 

*  quence  in  the  application  of  the  fto- 

*  ry:    but  your   lordfhip  will   judge 

*  how  far  the  comparifon  will  hold. 

*  Would  to  God  it  might  throughout!' 
'  A  happy  allufion,1  faid  the  bifhop. 

*'  I  fay,  Amen.' 

*  I  know  not  who  this  Naaman  is,' 
faid  the  general,  *  nor  what  is  meant 

*  by  your  allufion,  chevalier :  but  by 
'  your  looks  I   mould  imagine,  that 
'  you  mean  me  contempt.' 

'  My  looks,  my  lord,  generally  in- 

*  dicate  my  heart.     You  may  make 
«  light  of  my  intention  ;  and  fo  will  I 

*  of  the  trouble  I  have  been  at,  if  your 

*  lordfhip  make  not  light  of  me.    But 

*  were  I  not,  my  lord,   in   my  own 
«  lodgings,  I  would  tell  you,  that  you 

*  feem  not  to  know,  in  my  cafe,  what 
r  gracioufnefs  is.     Yet  I  afk  not  for 
'  favour  from  you,  but  as  much  for 

*  your  own  fake  as  mine.' 

«  Dear  GrandifonP  faid  the  bifhop. 
— £  My  lord  I1  to  his  brother—'  Did 

*  not  you  promife  me — Why  did  you 
*-  mention  Olivia  to  the  chevalier?1 

'  Does  that  difhirb  you,  Sir  r*  faid 
the  general  to  me.  <  I  cannot  make 

*  light  of  a  man  of  your  confequence  j 
«  efpecially  with  ladies,  Sir—1   in  a 
fcornfui  manner. 


'  The  general,  you  fee,  my  lore?,*' 
faid  I,  turning  to  the  bilhop,  f  has  an 
1  infuperable  ill-will  to  me.  I  found, 

*  when  I  attended  him  at  Naples,  that 
'  he  had  harboured  furmifes  that  were 

*  as  injurious  to  his  fifter,  as  to  me. 

*  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  obviated 

*  them  :   but  a  rooted  malevolence  will 
1  recur.     However,  fatisficd  as  I  am 

*  in  my  own  innocence,  he  mall,  for 
'  many  fakes,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
'  provoke  me.' 

'  For  my  own  fake,  among  the  reft, 

*  chevalier  ?'  with  an.  air  of  drollery. 

*  You  are  at  liberty,1   returned  I, 
f  to    make   your  own  conftruclions. 
'  Allow  me,  my  lords,  to  attend  you 

*  to  Signor  Jeronymo.' 

*  Not  till  you  are  cordial  friends,* 
faid  the  bifhop—'  Brother,   give  me 
'  your  hand,'    offering   to  take  it— • 

*  Chevalier,  yours.'— 

c  Difpofe  of  mine  as  you  pleafe,  my 

*  lord,'  faid  I,  holding  it  out. 

He  took  it,  ar.d  the  general's  at  the 
fame  time,  and  would  have  joined 
them. 

1  Come,  my  lord,'  faid  I,  to  th« 
general,  and  fnatched  his  reluctant 
hand,  '  accept  of  a  friendly  oifer  from 
'  a  heart  as  friendly.  Let  me  honour 
'  you,  from  my  own  Atunvfadfat,  fo? 

*  thofe  great  qualities  which  the  world 
'  gives  you.     I  demand  your  favour, 

*  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  I  deferve 
'  it;  and  tbat  I  could  not,  were  I   to 
'  fubmit  to  be  treated  with  indignity 
'  by  any  man.     I  mould  be  forry  to 

*  look  little  in  your  eyes  j  but  I  will 

*  nor  in  my  o^iun.'' 

c  Who  can  bear  the  fuperiority  this 
'  man  affumes,  brother?' 

*  You  oblige  me,  my  lord,  to  afTert 
'  myfelf.' 

'  The  chevalier  fpeaks  nobly,  my: 
'  lord;  his  character  is  well  known. 
'  Let  me  lead  you  both  friends  to  our 

*  Jeronymo.     But  fay,  brother—  Say, 
'  chevalier — that  you  are  fo.' 

*  I  cannot  bear,'  faid  the  general* 

*  that  the  Chevalier  Grandifon  fhould 
'  imagine  himfelf  of  fo  much  confe- 

*  quence  to  my  fifter  as  fome  of  you, 

*  feem  to  think  him.' 

'  You  know  me  not,  my  lord.     I 

*  have  at  prefent  no  wifh  but  for  the 

*  recovery  of  your  fifter  and  Signor 


f  Jeronymo* 
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Jeronymo.  Were  I  able  to  be  of 
fervice  to  them,  that  fervice  would  be 
my  reward.  But,  my  lord,  if  it 
will  make  you  eafy,  and  induce  you 
to  treat  me,  as  my  own  heart  tells 
me  I  ought  to  be  treated ;  I  will  give 
you  my  honour,  and  let  me  fay,  that 
it  never  yet  was  forfeited,  that  what- 
ever turn  your  'filler's  malady  may 
take,  I  will  not  accept  of  the  high- 
eft  favour  that  can  be  done  me,  but 
with  the  joint  confent  of  the  three 
brothers,  as  well  as  of  your  father 
and  mother.  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  I  will  not  enter  into  any  family 
that  mall  think  meanly  of  me ;  nor 
fubjecl:  the  woman  I  love  to  the  con- 
tempt of  her  own  relations.' 
*  This,  indeed,  is  nobly  faid,'  replied 
he  general.  *  Give  me  your  hand 
upon  it,  and  I  am  your  friend  for 
ever.' 

Proud  man!  He  could  not  bear  to 
think,  that  a  ilmple  Englifh  gentleman, 
as  he  looks  upon  me  to  be,  mould 
ally  with  their  family ;  improbable  as 
it  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  that  the  un- 
happy lady  ihould  ever  recover  her 
reafon  :  but  he  greatly  loves  the  Count 
of  Belvedere ;  and  all  the  family  was 
fond  of  an  alliance  with  that  deferving 
nobleman. 

The  bifhop  rejoiced  to  find  us  at 
laft  in  a  better  way  of  underftanding 
each  other,  than  we  had  hitherto  been 
in ;  and  it  was  eaiier  for  me  to  allow 
for  this  haughty  man,  as  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont had  let  me  know  what  the  be- 
haviour was  that  I  had  to  expect  from 
him:  and,  indeed,  his  father,  mother, 
and  two  brothers,  were  very  apprehen- 


five  of  it  j  it  will  therefore  be  a  pleafure 
to  them,  that  I  have  fo  eafily  overcome 
his  prejudices. 

They  both  advifed  me  to  fufpend 
my  vifit  to  their  brother  till  the  after- 
noon, that  they  might  have  the  more 
time  to  confult  with  one  another,  and 
to,  prepare  and  difpofe  their  lifter  t» 
fee  me. 

At  taking  leave,  the  general  fnatch- 
ed  my  hand,  and  with  an  air  of  plea- 
fantry,  faid,  '  I  have  a  wife,  Gran- 
difon.'  I  wifhed  him  joy.  *  You 
need  not,'  faid  he;  «  for  I  have  it; 
one  of  the  beft  of  women.  She  longs 
to  fee  you.  I  think  I  need  not  be 
apprehenfive,  becaufey^  is  generous, 
and  I  ever  muft  be  grateful :  but  take 
care,  take  care,  Grandifon!  I  IhaU 
watch  every  turn  of  your  eye.  Ad- 
mire her,  if  you  will :  you  will  nofr 
be  able  to  help  it.  But  I  am  glad 
Ihe  faw  you  not  before  (he  was  mine.* 
«  I  rejoice,'  faid  the  bifhop,  « that 
at  a  meeting,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  yo\\r  promifes,  brother,  gave  me 
apprehenfions  as  we  came,  is  fol- 
lowed by  fo  pleafant  a  partings 
henceforth  we  are  four  brothers 
again.' 

*  Aye,  and  remember,  chevalier, 
*  that  myjifter  has  z\£ofour  brothers." 
May  the  number  four  not  be  lefTened 
by  the  death  of  my  Jeroaymoj  and 
may  Clementina  be  reftored  ;  and  Pro- 
vidence difpofe  as  it  pleafes  of  me !.  f 
am  now  going  to  the  palace  of  Por- 
rttta  j  with  what  agitations  of  mind, 
you,  Dr.  Bartlett,  can  better  imagine, 
than  I  defcribe. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME, 
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